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LOVE  AND  DEATH. 


A  TALE. 

Upon  a  blithesome  summer  day. 
Young  Cupid  roamed  the  forest  wild, 

He  passed  the  sultry  hours  in  play, 
Like  any  other  thoughtless  child. 

Beneath  an  oak's  luxurious  shade, 

Where  bloom'd  the  wild  flowers  fair  and  free  ; 
The  weary  boy  his  footsteps  stayed. 

And  laid  him  down  fight  fearlessly. 

All  scattered  loosely  on  the  ground 

His  fatal  darts  were  idly  flung  ; 
And  near  him,  in  his  sleep  profound. 

Lay  the  dread  bow  of  Love — unstrung. 


"When  lo  !  a  monstrous  form  appear'd! 
Haggard  and  grim — with  dust  besmear'd, 
Striding  along  with  giant  strength, 
Wielding  a  dart  of  fearful  length. 
Whilst  clanging  against  his  bony  side, 
A  sheaf  of  kindred  darts  was  tied, 

A  cloud  o'ercast  the  beaming  skies  ! 
The  wild  birds  ceased  their  sportive  cries; 
The  rippling  waters  changed  their  tone. 
And  seem'd  in  sympathy  to  moan. 

Young  Cupid  writhed,  as  if  in  pain. 
But  he  turn'd  him  over,  and  slept  again ; 
The  monster  gasp'd  as  he  laid  him  down, 
And  looked  on  love  with  a  ghastly  frown. 
The  boy's  fresh  cheek  grew  wan  and  pale, 
And  he  dreamily  utter'd  a  feeble  wail; 
All  might  have  judged  from  his  labor'd  breath. 
That  the  monster  wiho  lay  by  his  side  was  Death, 
Their  scatter'd  darts  commingl'd  lay 
And  sound  was  the  slumber  of  Death  that  day — 
The  restless  boy  at  length  awoke. 
And  fear  drops  from  his  forehead  broke,  • 

Yet  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  seized  bis  bow,      ■■  i 
As  if  in  act  a  dart  to  throw. 
And  catching  the  arrows,  with  speed  he  fled 
With  a  shout  that  might  have  roused  the  dead. 
And  soon  Love  tested  his  bow  anew. 
And  found  his  weapon  both  strong  and  true ; 
But  strange  was  the  issue,  and  sad  to  tell. 
Not  Love,  but  Death,  on  those  young  hearts  fell ! 


And  corpse  lights  gleam'd  from  his  shrunken  eyes; 

But  startled  Death  grew  doubly  grim. 

When  he  found  that  such  follies  were  wrought  by  him, 

Tho'  some  of  his  darts  bore  the  doom  of  Death, 

There  were  others  that  quicken'd  the  failing  breath, 

And  kindled  Love's  flame  in  the  aged  heart. 

That  ne'er  should  have  felt  such  pleasing  smart. 

Time  dolh  the  truth  of  this  wild  legend  prove, 
For  young  men  die  and  old  ones  fall  in  love. 


Grim  Death  now  rose  from  his  sleep  profound. 
And  caught  up  the  weapons  that  strew'd  the  ground. 
The  monster  growl'd  as  he  slowly  awoke — 
"  Full  many  are  waiting  my  final  stroke." 
He  aim'd  at  the  old  man,  with  pain  oppress'd, 
And  a  soft  flame  wakes  in  his  wither'd  breast ; 
His  wan  lips  quiver'd  with  feeble  sighs, 


EDITORIAL  GREETINGS, 

POR    THE    NEW    YEAR. 

It  is  a  custom  of  the  season,  sanctioned  by  im- 
memorial usage,  to  exchange  gratulations  among 
friends  at  the  happy  advent  of  another  year.     Ac- 
cordingly, we  come  forward,  gentle  reader,  to  greet 
you   with  many   assurances  of  sincere  good-will 
and  many   wishes  for  a  prosperous  future.     Your 
Christmas,  we  trust,  has  passed  "  righte  merrily" 
and  your  New-Year  dawns  with  bright  auguries 
of  prospective   success.     How   delightfully  does 
this  genial  season  come  round  in  the  cycle  of  time 
to  recreate  the  mind  and  body,  wearied  with  the 
engrossing  pursuits  of  life — a  pleasing  interlude  to 
the  toils  and  cares  of  a  hum-drum  world — when 
the  "light  of  other  days"  throws  a  cheering  reflec- 
tion upon  the  festivities  of  the  present  hour  and 
swelling  memories  rise  up  to  enhance  its  enjoy- 
ment.    Long  may  it  remain  a  period,  consecrated 
to  the  finest  emotions  of  the  heart,  long  may  its 
'^domestic-  re-unions  be  celebrated  with  joyous  rite, 
though  the  days  of  the  "  yule  log"  and  "  wassail 
bowl"  have  passed  away,  and  the  bell  of  the  mas- 
quer and  the  pomp  of  Twelfth  Night  are  numbered 
with  the  faded  and  forgotten   pageantries  of  the 
olden  time. 

But  the  recurrence  of  a  New- Year  is  calculated 
to  awaken  other  and  sadder  feelings.  Mankind 
are  so  little  disposed  to  meditation,  that  it  is  only 
at  stated  intervals,  with  the  return  of  some  anni- 
versary in  their  calendar,  or  the  completion  of  one 
of  those  spaces  by  which  we  estimate  the  flight  of 
time,  that  they  can  be  brought  to  think  seriously 
on  the  past.     Then  it  is  that  they  are  duly  con- 
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NATIONAL  OBSERVATORY. 

Addressed  to  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Washington,  Nov.  17th,  1847. 

Dear  Sir, — You  did  me  the  honor  yesterday  to 
ask  that  I  would  give  a  written  description  of  the 
Observatory,  with  other  information  relating  there- 
to, including  an  explanation  of  the  object  and  uses 
of  the  different  instruments. 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to 
comply  with  your  request ;  the  only  alloy  to  this 
pleasure  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  I  have 
not  the  leisure,  and  if  the  leisure,  not  the  ability  to 
make  the  answer  as  full  or  as  satisfactory  as  I 
would  have  it. 

Your  efforts  to  advance  in  America  the  cause  of 
practical  Astronomy,  are  known  to  the  world.  The 
lively  interest  which  you  continue  to  manifest  in  all 
that  concerns  the  Observatory,  causes  you  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  its  most  active  and  zealous 
friends.  It  is  proud  of  the  relation.  It  feels  hon- 
ored, and  is  encouraged  by  every  additional  proof 
of  the  interest  felt  by  you  in  its  pursuits  and  for 
its  prosperity. 

As  a  subject  for  congratulation  with  one  who 
has  borne  so  conspicious  a  part  in  establishing  a 
Naval  and  National  Observatory  in  this  country, 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  interest, 
which,  since  the  establishment  by  the  government 
of  such  an  Institution,  has  commenced  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  public  mind  in  the  cause  of  practical 
Astronomy. 

The  Act  of  Congress  founding  this  establish- 
ment, was  passed  in  1842.  Since  that  time  pub- 
lic meetings  have  been  held,  plans  matured,  and 
subscriptions  proposed  in  various  parts  of  the  coun^ 
try  for  establishing  Observatories.  It  is  not  haz- 
arding too  much  to  say  that  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  more  has  been  done  in  the  United  States 
to  encourage  and  advance  Astronomical  science, 
and  that  more  has  been  added  to  the  general  stock 
of  such  knowledge,  than  during  the  whole  period 
of  our  previous  existence,  either  as  a  nation  or  a 
people  ;  and  in  this  fact,  the  friends  of  the  science 
do  but  recognize  the  first  fruits  of  the  seeds  that 
were  cast  by  you  many  years  ago. 

There  never  has  been,  in  the  history  of  Astron- 
omy, a  period  of  so  much  activity  and  energy  as 
the  present.  Within  the  last  two  years,  the  names 
of  four  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  planets.*  Within  this  time  the  wdrld  has  been 
astonished,  and  the  mightiest  intellects  in  it  have 
considered  with  admiration  the  feats  that  have  been 
performed  by  men  engaged  in  Astronomical  pur- 
suits. The  most  remote  planet  known  to  the  sys- 
tem, was  subject  to  perturbations  from  an  unknown 

♦  Since  this  was  written  another  planet  has  been  discov- 
ered. Flora  is  its  nnme,  and  it  is  the  8th  in  the  family  of 
Astroids. 


cause.  The  disturbance  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  unaided  eye  ;  and  was  unknown  to  telescopic  vis- 
ion. But  there  were  Astronomers  living  who,  for  the 
first  time,  undertook  to  invest  mathematical  analysis 
with  the  space-penetrating  power  of  the  telescope. 
They  succeeded  in  the  bold  attempt,  and  from  the 
closet  pointed  the  observer's  telescope  to  the  locus 
of  the  stranger.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  are  alone 
sufficient  to  stamp  the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  a 
remarkable  era  in  the  progress  of  Astronomy.  So 
too  with  regard  to  Struve's  "Stellar  Astronomy" 
and  Madler's  "  Central  Sun.'"*  This  object  or  point, 
invisible  though  it  be,  and  incorporeal  though  it 
may  be,  has  been  made  to  "  tremble  on  the  verge 
of  analysis,"  These  illustrious  savans,  with  a  de- 
gree of  probability  and  a  force  of  reasoning,  that 
have  every  where  arrested  the  attention  of  Astron- 
omers and  challenged  the  respect  of  Mathematicians, 
have  shown  that  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  with 
tlieir  train  of  satellites  and  comets,  are  in  motion 
as  a  unit,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  figure,  about 
some  grand  centre  poised  in  the  remote  regions  of 
space  ;  and  situated  in  the  direction  of  the  Pliades 
towards  the  star  Alcyone.  Perhaps  this  point  is 
also  the  "  Central  Sun"  about  which  the  suns  of  a 
thousand  other  systems  hold  their  way.  Our  lu- 
minary, with  its  splendid  retinue,  is  computed  to 
revolve  about  this  centre  at  a  rate  of  not  less 
than  thirty  millions  of  miles  in  a  year ;  yet  so  re- 
mote is  it  that  many  millions  of  our  years  are  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  one  revolution.  Here 
then,  indeed,  is  an  "  annus  magnus"  of  vast  import. 
In  the  contemplation  of  it,  may  we  not  regard  those 
cornels  which  dash  through  our  system,  never  to 
return,  as  lights  sent  from  other  systems  to  guide 
us  on  our  way  1  Or  at  least  may  we  not  feel  assured 
that  they  answer  wise  and  useful  purposes  in  the 
great  economy  ] 

I  might  point  to  other  triumphs  of  mind  over 
matter,  in  illustration  of  the  length  of  line  which 
Astronomers  and  Mathematicians  are  casting  out, 
to  fathom  and  explore  the  regions  of  space. 

Pingre's  comet  is  just  now  about  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance for  the  third  recorded  time,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth.  On  the  occasion  of  each  of  its 
former  visits,  it  carried  terror  and  dismay  to  the 
minds  of  Kings  and  Princes.  In  1264,  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  messenger  charged  with  the  execution 
of  sentence  of  death  upon  Pope  Urban  IV. 

At  its  next  return,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of 
Spain,  wrote  of  it,  "  His  ergo  indiceis  me  meafata 
vacant.''''  It  is  said  that  he  resigned  his  crown  to 
prepare  for  the  dread  summons. 

It  has  now  been  gone  for  another  period  of  near 
three  hundred  years,  and  is  soon  to  come  back  pro- 

*  Sir  John  Herschel's  Cape  Observations  is  another  of 
those  great  works  vvhich  mark  the  progress  of,  and  stamp 
the  spirit  of  the  age  upon,  Astronomical  pursuits. 
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vided  with  an  "  arming"  which  will  be  as  significant 
to  the  Astronomer  of  what  it  has  encountered  in 
the  depths  of  space,  as  is  of  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  the  sand  to  the  mariner  which  adheres  to  his 
lead. 

But  so  far  from  its  expected  appearance,  in  1848, 
being  cause  of  dread  and  alarm  to  Powers  and 
Potentates,  its  coming  is  looked  for  even  by  the  mul- 
titude, with  a  degree  of  eager  interest  and  will  be 
hailed  with  pleasure  and  delight  in  many  lands. 

From  a  mysterious  messenger,  bringing  tidings 
of  a  dreadful,  potent  and  awful  calamity  to  a  terror- 
stricken  world,  Astronomy  by  its  progress  has 
changed  in  the  minds  of  men  the  character  of 
comets  ;  they  have  been  made  obedient  to  law,  sub- 
servient, instructive  and  useful  to  man,  in  his  up- 
ward and  onward  progress.  They  teach  important 
truths,  and  assist  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  nature. 

You,  yourself,  may  recollect  the  time  when  As- 
tronomers were  called  upon  to  quiet  the  public  mind 
in  one  of  the  most  refined  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
soothe  the  dreadful  apprehensions  with  which  the 
approach  of  a  comet  was  regarded.  Yet  even  du- 
ring the  short  interval,  such  has  been  the  activity 
and  the  progress  in  this  department  of  science,  that 
comets  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of 
terror  sent,  at  long  intervals,  to  warn  or  to  punish  ; 
they  are  rather  looked  upon  as  fellow-travellers  and 
instructive  companions  to  man  in  his  journies 
through  space. 

Instead  of  years,  scarcely  a  month  now  elapses 
•without  the  announcement  that  some  new  comet 
has  been  discovered ;  such  is  the  activity  of  re- 
search. The  people  of  America  have  caught  up 
the  spirit,  and  are  beginning  actively  to  engage  in 
Astronomical  pursuits.*  You  have  had  the  subject, 
as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  anxiously  at 
heart  for  years  :  wherefore  I  consider  the  present 
occasion  as  one  for  congratulation.  Pardon,  there- 
fore, the  digression. 

The  Astronomical  Instruments  of  the  Observa- 
tory, with  Telescopes  attached,  are  six.  The  reg- 
ular Observers,  eight. 

1st.  The  West  Transit  Instrument,  made  by 
Ertel  &  Son,  of  Munich.  Observers,  Mark  H. 
Beecher  and  Ruel  Keith,  Professors  of  Mathema- 
tics, U.  S.  N. 

2nd.  The  Mural  Circle,  made  by  Tunghton  & 
Simms,  London.  Observers,  Thomas  J.  Page  and 
Charles  Steedman,  Lieutenants,  and  J.  H.  C.  Cof- 
fin, Professor  of  Mathematics,  U.  S.  N. 

3rd.  The  Meridian  Circle,  Ertel  &  Son.  Ob- 
servers, William  T.  Muse,  Lieutenant,  and  James 
Major,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  U.  S.  N. 


*  The  last  Comet  was  first  discovered  by  a  lady  of  your 
own  State — (Miss  Mitchell  of  Nantucket.)  She  has  also 
computed  its  orbit.  Thus  Maria  Mitchell's  Comet  is  ano- 
ther evidence  of  the  attention  which  the  subject  of  Astron- 
omy is  exciting  in  this  country. 


4th.  The  Prime  Vertical  Transit  Instrument, 
Pistor  &  Martins,  Berlin.  Observers,  W.  A. 
Wayne,  Lieut.  U.  S.  N,,  and  James  Johnson  Pit- 
tigrew,  a  young  Mathematician  from  N.  Carolina. 

6th.  The  Equatorial,  Murz  &  Mahler,  Munich. 
Occasional  Observers,  myself  and  Joseph  S.  Hub- 
bard, Professor  of  Mathematics,  U.  S.  N. 

6ih.  The  great  "  Refraction  Circle,"  Ertel  «& 
Son,  Munich.     Observers,  none. 

Lieut.  Page  is  in  daily  expectation  of  orders  to 
sea,  and  Lieut.  Steedman  has  been  in  training  to 
take  his  place  at  the  Mural.  Hence  the  names  of 
three  officers  for  that  Instrument.  Professor  Hub- 
bard has  been  recently  detailed  for  duty  not  con- 
nected with  the  Observatory.  When  he  returns, 
he  will  observe  regularly  with  the  Equatorial. 

As  soon  as  practicable  I  propose  also  to  place 
professor  Keith  at  the  Refraction  Circle. 

It  is  a  rule  among  Astronomers  to  consider  an 
additional  assistant  at  an  Observatory  which  has  as 
many  as  two  observers  already  employed,  to  be 
worth  more  than  two  better  men  at  a  new  Obser- 
vatory. 

Considering  that  the  expense  of  buildings,  piers 
and  instruments  has  already  been  incurred  for  this 
Observatory, — it  is  obviously  more  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  true  economy  to  apply  force 
enough  to  give  the  instruments  full  occupation 
whenever  the  weather  will  admit,  than  to  have 
them  only  half  manned,  or  feebly  served. 

Accordingly  I  have  constantly  aimed  to  have  at 
least  two  observers  for  each  instrument;  so  that 
when  the  night  is  clear  there  may  always  be  an  eye 
for  every  Telescope  in  the  Observatory. 

Bat  the  unusual  demand  for  officers  afloat  on  the 
one  hand  and  their  anxiety  for  war  service  on  the 
other,  have  made  it  difficult,  during  the  last  year, 
to  keep  at  the  Observatory  its  full  compliment  of 
observers. 

The  West  Transit  instrument  is  mounted  on  the 
Meridian  in  the  West  wing  of  the  Observatory. 
It  has  an  object  glass  of  5.4  inches  aperture,  with  a 
focal  length  of  7  feet  1  inch.  A  clock  is  an  indispen- 
sable companion  of  this  instrument,  as  a  time-keeper 
of  some  sort  is  of  every  Astronomical  Telescope. 
The  clock  is  a  mercurial  pendulum,  by  Parkinson 
and  Frodsham. 

The  Transit  instrument  affiards  data  for  the  de- 
termination of  Right  Ascensions.  By  it  time 
is  determined — clocks  rated,  etc. 

The  Mural  Circle,  with  the  Meridian  Circle,  is 
mounted  in  the  East  wing.  It  is  5  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  has  a  Telescope  with  an  object  glass  of  4.1 
inches  aperture,  and  5  feet  focus.  The  Mural  Cir- 
cle is  for  the  determination  of  Declinations.  By 
it  Latitude  is  also  determined. 

The  Meridian  Circle  has  a  Microscope  Bearer 
with  4  Microscopes;  and  2  circles  of  30  inches  di- 
ameter, one  for  degrees  and  minutes,  and  the  other 
for  seconds,  connected  with  a  telescope  of  S.Sinches 
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aperture,  and  4  feet  11  inches  focal  length.  Clock, 
mercurial  pendulum,  Charles  Frodsham.  Tliis 
clock  answers  also  for  the  Mural. 

This  instrument  unites  the  transit  instrument 
and  the  Mural  Circle.  It  is  for  the  determination 
of  both  co-ordinates. 

The  Prime  Vertical  Transit  Instrument,  is  moun- 
ted on  the  Prime  Vertical  in  the  first  apartment  of 
the  South  wing.  It  has  no  circle  except  a  finder. 
The  telescope  has  a  focal  length  of  6i  feet  and 
4.8  inches  aperture.  Clock,  grid-iron  pendulum, 
Charles  Frodsham. 

This  instrument  is  also  for  the  determination  of 
Right  Ascensions  and  Declinations.  But  while  it  is 
capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  any 
one  of  the  aforementioned  instruments,  it  is  confin- 
ed to  a  more  narrow  field  ;  it  works  more  slowly  ; 
and  cannot  compete  with  its  compeers  in  number 
or  subjects  of  observation.  They  can  observe  all 
objects  that  appear  above  the  horizon  and  cross  the 
meridian — it,  ihose  only  which  cross  its  prime  ver- 
tical-—which  in  this  instance  embraces  those  stars 
whose  parallels  of  Declination  are  included  between 
the  Equator  and  the  Zenith  of  this  Observatory. 

The  Declinations  determined  with  this  instru- 
ment are  surprisingly  accurate.  It  is  capable  of 
affording  results  possessed  of  a  higher  degree  of 
accuracy  perhaps  than  those  obtained  from  any 
other  instrument  at  present  known  to  Astronomy. 
This  is  in  part  owing  to  physical  and  mathematical 
advantages  derived  from  its  position  in  the  prime 
vertical,  and  partly  to  mechanical  and  instrumental 
peculiarities.  It  is  a  new  instrument;  It  was  in- 
vented by  the  direction  of  the  Central  Observatory 
of  Russia,  and  this  is  the  only  other  instrument  of 
the  kind  except  his. 

Its  position  frees  its  results  from  and  makes  them 
independent  of  the  effects  and  uncertainties  of  at- 
mospherical refraction,  and  of  the  numerous  im- 
perfections and  sources  of  error  to  which  instru- 
ments with  graduated  arcs  and  circles  are  liable. 
Its  peculiar  construction  and  extraordinary  facili- 
ties of  reversal,  neutralize  other  instrumental  im- 
perfections which  are,  also,  fruitful  sources  of  error 
whenever  their  effects  remain  for  the  skill  and  pa- 
tience of  the  observer  to  detect  and  expose.  It  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  investigating  the  pro- 
blem of  Stellar  Parallax. 

The  equatorial  has  an  object  glass  of  9. 6  inches 
aperture  and  fourteen  and  a  half  feet  focal  length. 
It  is  provided  with  clock  work  for  siderial  motion, 
and  the  observations  are  timed  from  a  siderial  chro- 
nometer rated  by  the  clocks  below.  It  rests  in  the 
dome,  and  surmounts  a  massive  block  of  granite 
which  is  supported  by  a  conical  pier  of  brick  work, 
rising  from  the  foundation  of  the  building  and  pass- 
ing up  in  isolation  of  the  floors  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  Observatory. 

Each  one  of  the  other  instruments  moves  in  the 
plane  of  but  one  great  circle,  and  is  capable  of  ob- 


serving only  as  the  object  to  be  observed  crosses 
such  great  circle,  which,  with  the  first  three  named, 
is  the  Meridian,  and  with  the  4th  and  6th  the  Prime 
Vertical. 

The  object  of  the  Equatorial  is  to  observe  oc- 
cultations  and  eclipses,  to  determine  the  places  of 
comets  and  planets  by  differential  measurements. 
It  is  also  used  for  measuring  the  angular  dis- 
tance and  position  between  double  stars,  for  mea- 
suring the  diameters  of  planets,  etc.  It  may  be 
turned  for  observations  at  any  time  upon  any  object 
in  whatever  part  of  the  visible  heavens.  Its  greater 
optical  and  space-penetrating  powers,  invest  its  la- 
bors in  physical  Astronomy  with  exceeding  inter- 
est and  give  it  other  advantages,  which  are  not 
possessed  by  its  more  humble  companions  below, 
though  for  differential  position  it  is  subsidiary  to 
and  dependent  upon  their  determinations. 

The  Refraction  Circle  has  two  Microscope  Bear- 
ers, which  carry  six  microscopes  each  ;  two  grad- 
uated circles  of  four  feet  each,  with  divisions  for 
every  2'  of  arc  on  gold;  and  a  Telescope  of  5.8  in- 
ches clear  aperture  and  eight  and  a  half  feet  focal 
lenoth.  This  instrument  is  new  in  its  combinations 
and  construction.  It  unites  the  exquisite  accuracy 
of  the  Prime  Vertical  Transit  instrument,  with  all 
the  advantages,  compass,  and  capabilities  of  the 
Mural  Circle  and  Zenith  Sector.  It  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  made,  and  was  constructed  from  plans 
and  drawings  prepared  at  this  Observatory.  The 
makers  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  complete  as- 
tronomical instrument  that  has  ever  left  their  hands. 
Its  performance,  however,  remains  to  be  tried. 

Equally  adapted  for  mounting  on  the  Meridian 
or  the  Prime  Vertical,  it  surpasses  all  the  first  four 
mentioned  instruments  for  power  and  compass  : 
and  in  means  ffir  imparting  accuracy  to  results,  it 
possesses  advantages  which  none  of  them  have. 

It  is  situated  in  the  second  apartment  of  the 
South  wing,  which  has  been  extended  to  receive 
it.  It  is,  at  present,  mounted  on  the  Prime  Verti- 
cal, but  its  ultimate  destination  is  the  Meridian. 

It  is  the  only  Astronomical  instrument  which 
has  ever  been  constructed  and  mounted,  that  inde- 
pendent of  any  previous  hypothesis  is  capable  of 
determining  directly  and  immediately  the  effect  of 
atmospherical  refractions  in  optically  displacing 
the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  the  first  instrument 
ever  used  on  this  continent  for  the  investigation 
of  this  most  important  problem  ;  it  will  begin  these 
investigations  on  the  Prime  Vertical  and  end 
them  on  the  Meridian.  Hence  it  is  called  the 
Refraction  Circle,  though  there  are  many  other 
subjects  and  problems  towards  the  affording  of 
data  for  the  solution  or  investigation  of  which  it  is 
equally  well  adapted. 

Theory  points  to  perturbations  by  the  moon  and 
planets  upon  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity.  These 
daily  disturbances,  except  as  their  effects  are  ex- 
hibited by  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  or  marked  by  the 
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Barometer,  have  never,  that  I  am  avi^are  of,  been 


on  the  side  opposite  the  first.     Thus  the  maximum 


made  the  subject  of  direct  observation. 

This  instrument,  therefore,  suggests  a  class  of 
observations  entirely  new.  And  it  is  proposed  to 
undertake  them ;  for,  whether  successful  or  not, 
the  experiment  will  not  be  needless  ;  but  in  either 
event  will  be  possessed  of  both  interest  and  value. 

In  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  and 
other  bodies,  the  centre  of  attraction  of  the  earth 
may  be  supposed  to  revolve  about  its  geometrical 
centre.  It  may  be  that  this  instrument  is  capable 
of  determining,  by  actual  observation,  the  orbit 
which  one  of  these  centres  makes  about  the  other  ; 
for,  by  an  optical  artifice,  the  centre  of  attraction, 
so  to  speak,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  (the  nadir 
point,  which  is  in  a  line  with  this  centre,)  may  be 
rendered  visible  ;  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  instrument  have  powers  sufiicient  to  detect  its 
minute  changes.     Permit  me  to  explain — 

By  turning  the  Telescope  down  upon  a  basin  of 
of  mercury,  the  image  of  the  spider-thread,  which 
is  placed  in  the  stellar  focus  of  the  object  glass 
of  the  Telescope,  may  be  seen  as  though  it  were 
an  object  at  an  infinite  distance.  Resorting  to  this 
optical  artifice,  by  which  the  most  attenuated  line 
is  placed  in  the  nadir  and  directly  in  a  line  with 
the  centre  of  gravitation,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  collimaling  powers 
of  this  instrument,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
deviation  of  the  plummet  amounting  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  as  much  as  the  breadth  of  the  finest 
gossamer,  from  its  normal  state,  to  escape  obser- 
vation.    Permit  me  to  illustrate  by  an  example  : 

Suppose  the  moon  to  be  on  the  meridian  at 
its  lower  culmination,  and  that  the  spider  line 
in  the  the  focus  of  the  Telescope  be  made  to  oc- 
cult its  own  image  over  a  basin  of  mercury  and  as 
seen  in  the  nadir,  we  shall  then  have  the  most  per- 
fect plummet  that  can  be  dropped.  The  position  of 
the  Telescope  is  then  noted,  and  in  this  position 
it  remains.  Suppose  now  after  the  moon  rises, 
and  reaches  that  altitude  in  the  East  at  which  her 
disturbance  of  the  plummet  is  a  maximum,  that 
the  Telescope  is  again  examined  and  the  spider- 
thread  and  its  image  found  to  be  no  longer  in  occul- 
tation.  This,  assuming  stability  in  all  other  re- 
spects to  be  perfect,  will  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
the  centre  of  attraction  has  changed  its  position, 
and  passed,  also,  to  the  East  of  the  geometrical 
centre,  so  to  speak,  of  the  earth,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  mercury  in  the  basin  has  adapted  it- 
self to  this  new  centre,  and,  therefore,  changed 
its  inclination,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  deflec- 
tion that  would  be  produced  upon  the  plummet. 
The  maximum  effect  of  this  change,  being  seen  by 
reflection,  is  apparently  doubled. 

When  the  moon  reaches  a  like  altitude  West, 
the  same  takes  place.  But,  in  this  instance,  the 
image  appears  to  the  West,  instead  of  the  East  of 
the  real  thread,  and  the  eflfect  is  again  doubled,  but 


deviation  will  be  multiplied  four  times,  and  so  mul- 
tiplied, will  be  brought  under  the  highest  magnifying 
powers  of  the  instrument  for  detection  and  obser- 
vation. 

The  facility  with  which  the  instrument,  is  re- 
versed and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supported  on 
its  pier,  will  impart  to  its  results,  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence as  to  accuracy  of  determination  that  but 
few  instruments  have  ever  afforded. 

But  it  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  and  pre- 
mature to  discuss  its  powers  here,  or  to  anticipate 
results.  I,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  other  subjects 
upon  which  you  desire  information. 

According  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  the  vast  sums  of  money' 
which  have  been  spent  by  Astronomers  in  doing 
over  again  what  has  been  better  done  elsewhere, 
in  determining  Astronomical  data,  might  have  al- 
most created  new  sciences  of  observation. 

Not  to  make  this  Observatory  liable  to  such  a 
charge,  a  plan  has  been  adopted  for  its  labors  which, 
while  the  plan  seeks  to  avoid  doing  over  again 
what  has  already  been  well  done,  aims  at  results 
both  useful  to  the  world  and  creditable  to  the  coun- 
try. The  general  outlines  of  this  plan  are  to  keep 
up  a  regular  and  systematic  series  of  observations 
upon  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  and  cex\.2im  funda- 
mental stars,  with  the  view  of  procuring  data  for 
the  American  Nautical  Almanac.  But  ihe  Obser- 
vers and  instruments  are  capable  of  many  more 
observations  than  these;  and  with  the  views  of  fully 
occupying  the  time  of  each,  I,  at  an  early  day, 
proposed  regularly  and  systematically  to  penetrate, 
with  our  excellent  Telescope,  every  point  of  space 
in  the  visible  heavens,  with  the  view  of  assigning 
position  and  magnitude,  and  of  cataloguing  every 
star,  cluster,  nebulae  or  object  that  should  pass 
through  the  field  of  view. 

Leave  was  sought  and  readily  granted  to  carry 
this  plan  into  effect,  and  the  labor  of  near  two 
years  has  already  been  expended  upon  it.  A  cat- 
alogue of  about  1,200  stars,  most  of  them  unknown 
to  existing  catalogues,  is  the  result  of  the  first 
year's  work  in  this  field. 

The  plan  originally  contemplated  and  designed 
is  to  sweep  over  the  same  belt  twice,  but  not  on 
the  same  night,  nor  with  the  same  instrument  or 
observer.  Supposing  the  conditions  of  atmosphere, 
instrument  and  eye  to  be  the  same,  all  the  stars, 
and  no  more,  which  are  observed  during  the  first 
sweep,  should  be  observed  during  the  second.  The 
work  in  this  case  is  complete. 

But  suppose,  and  this  is  generally  the  case,  that 
stars  are  observed  in  one  sweep  which  are  not  ob- 
served in  the  other,  the  Equatorial  is  then  turned 
upon  the  same  belt  to  reconcile  discrepancies;  so 
that  no  star  may  be  entered  in  the  catalogue  with- 
out having  been  made  the  subject  of  observation 
at  least  twice,  and  each  time  on  a  different  occa- 
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sion,  by  a  different  instrument  and  observer.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  fljan,  as  originally  designed, 
contemplates  measures  of  distance  and  angle  of 
position  upon  all  double  or  multiple  stars,  accurate 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  all  clusters  and  nebu- 
lae. 

No  Astronomical  work  on  such  an  extensive 
scale  has  ever  been  executed  or  attempted.  The 
value  and  importance  of  it  are  manifold,  but  diffi- 
cult of  full  estimation. 

The  intention  is  to  make  a  contribution  to  As- 
tronomy worthy  of  the  nation  and  the  age,  and  so 
to  execute  the  undertaking,  that  future  Astrono- 
mers in  all  time  may  say  of  it,  such  a  star  was  not 
visible  in  the  heavens  at  the  date  of  the  Washing- 
ton Catalogue,  because  it  is  not  there,  and  such  a 
star  that  is  now  missing,  was  in  the  heavens  be- 
cause it  is  in  that  work. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  point  aimed  at.  How  far 
we  shall  fall  short  of  it  remains  for  results  to  show. 
These  are  the  principal  subjects  of  observations. 
There  are  many  others  ;  but  to  recount  them  would 
make  my  letter  tedious,  I  therefore  pass  them  by. 

Great  undertakings,  such  as  is  this  Catalogue, 
whose  value  and  importance  are  confined  to  no  coun- 
try and  limited  to  no  age,  are  beyond  the  power  of 
Astronomers  working  single-handed.  They  require 
a  large  force  and  abundant  facilities,  such  as  indi- 
viduals cannot  afford,  and  therefore  fall  peculiarly 
within  the  province  and  duties  of  government.  It 
is  to  be  a  contribution  to  science  worthy  of  a  great 
nation.  It  is  to  extend  beyond  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  reach  posterity  with  lasting  benefits.  If, 
therefore,  a  grand  Catalogue  be  undertaken  at  all,  no 
labor  should  be  spared  for  giving  it  weight  and  au- 
thority in  all  time  to  come ;  all  facilities,  means  and 
appliances  should  be  afforded  the  Observatory,  which 
are  calculated  to  give  useful  embellishment  to  such 
a  work,  to  impart  interest,  or  add  to  its  value.  To 
make  it  complete  researches  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  physical  Astronomy  are  wanted.  These 
cannot  be  conducted  in  the  manner  the  most  sat- 
isfactory to  the  world  and  creditable  to  the  nation, 
without  the  aid  of  a  more  powerful  Telescope  than 
any  which  the  Observatory  now  has. 

There  is  a  strong  and  commendable  feeling  of 
national  pride  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Whatever  the  country  undertakes  to  do, 
they  desire  to  see  well  done.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  feeling  obtains  as  strongly  with 
regard  to  the  Observatory,  now  that  it  is  in  opera- 
tion, as  it  does  with  regard  to  any  other  subject 
whatever.  I  refer  with  pride  to  this  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  American  people,  for  it  causes 
them  to  desire  never  in  National  undertakings  to 
be  behind  other  countries. 

Accordingly,  I  have  consulted  the  most  celebra- 
ted artists  of  Europe  as  to  the  cost  and  size  of  the 
largest  Refracting  Telescope  equatorially  mounted 


kind  in  the  world,  and  the  largest  that  it  has  hith- 
erto been  thouglit  possible  to  construct,  has  an  ob- 
ject glass  of  but  18  inches  in  diameter.  That  of 
this  Observatory  has  an  object  glass  of  only  9  in- 
ches, and  there  are  two  others  in  the  country  near- 
ly or  quite  double  the  size  of  this. 

The  celebrated  opticians  and  principal  makers 
of  refracting  Telescopes,  .Merz  &  Son  of  the  Fraun- 
hoffer  establishment,  who  have  been  consulted  on 
the  subject,  are  willing  to  risk  their  character  and 
reputation  as  the  most  renowned  makers  in  the 
world,  upon  an  object  glass  of  24  inches  clear  aper- 
ture. They  have  made  the  liberal  offer  of  such  an 
instrument  for  $120,000.  And  it  will  require  four 
or  five  years  to  complete  it.  I  hazard  but  little 
in  saying  that  a  Telescope  of  this  description, 
made  with  the  usual  skill  and  success  of  these 
celebrated  makers,  would  surpass  all  others  in 
its  astronomical  performances.  It  would  be  re- 
garded by  practical  Astronomers  and  those  enga- 
ged in  the  researches  of  Physical  Astronomy  as 
the  most  superb  instrument  in  the  world.  And 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  such  an  instrument  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  Only  a  half  of  a 
cent  per  head. 

They  are  enlightened,  free  and  intelligent,  and 
would  they,  think  you,  when  they  are  reminded  of 
the  practical  importance  and  value  of  Astronomy 
in  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  whether,  as  between 
man  and  man,  or  nation  and  nation,  grudge  an  ap- 
propriation for  such  a  purpose? 

There  is  no  department  of  science  which  is  more 
intimately  connected  than  Astronomy,  with  the  in- 
terests whether  of  government  or  people.  By  As- 
tronomy the  length  of  the  year  is  established,  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  calculated,  and  time 
itself,  in  all  its  relations,  is  measured,  fixed,  or  de- 
termined. The  man  of  business,  when  he  looks  at 
his  watch  for  the  hour,  is  as  much  indebted  to  As- 
tronomy for  the  ability  punctually  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements as  the  farmer,  when  he  consults  his 
almanac  for  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

When  a  boundary  line  is  to  be  established  be- 
tween this  country  and  a  neighboring  nation,  or  be- 
tween State  and  State  of  the  confederacy,  it  is 
done  by  Astronomy.  The  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  lines  and  points,  on  the  earth,  are  determined 
by  the  positions  of  the  stars  or  other  bodies,  as 
we  find  them  recorded  by  European  Observers. 
If  there  be  mistakes  in  the  declinations  which  they 
assign  to  stars,  there  will  be  also  like  mistakes  in 
the  latitude  which  we  determine  from  them,  and  it 
would  be  quite  as  consistent,  with  true  national 
self-respect,  to  send  for  European  surveyors  to  run 
our  boundary  lines,  as  it  is  to  look  to  European 
Astronomers  to  determine  for  us  the  true  positions 
of  the  stars,  without  the  positions  of  which  stars, 
those  boundaries  could  not  be  run. 

Without   the    guides   and    helps   of   astronomy 


that  can  be  made.     The  largest  Telescope  of  the   which  have  been  kindly  and  gratuitously  furnished 
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by  other  nations,  we  could  have  no  navy,  no  ships, 
no  commerce,  or  if  we  had,  our  ships  could  never 
venture  across  the  ocean  or  out  of  sight  of  our  own 
shores. 

But  for  the  Nautical  Almanac  of  England  or 
other  European  countries,  and  the  labors  of  their 
Observatories  and  astronomers,  the  American  ships, 
now  abroad,  could  not  find  their  way  home. 

But  for  the  principles  of  practical  Astronomy,  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  landed  estates  could  neither 
be  recovered  nor  preserved.  It  is  true  the  lines  of 
a  survey  are  run  by  the  compass,  but  the  compass 
is  not  true,  nor  stable.  Its  errors  can  be  detected 
only  according  to  astronomical  investigations.  The 
needle  neither  points  to  the  pole,  nor  in  the  same 
direction  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  always  va- 
rying ;  and  the  amount  of  such  variation  is  the  sub- 
ject for  astronomical  determination. 

I  have  a  letter,  now  before  me,  from  a  surveyor 
in  a  neighboring  state,  informing  me  that  the  land- 
marks of  a  survey  run,  a  century  since,  and  which 
he  has  now  to  run  over,  have  been  obliterated. 
But  he  states  his  compaSs-courses  and  asks  for 
information  to  enable  him  to  determine  what  thej' 
I  ow  should  be,  to  reproduce  the  same  lines.  Sim- 
ilar calls  are,  ,by  no  means,  unusual.  Considering 
their  frequency  and  importance,  I  may  be  excused 
for  suggesting  here  a  law  in  every  state,  requiring 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  that,  hereafter,  all  deeds 
of  conveyance  in  which  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
real  estate  are  set  forth  or  described,  should  ex- 
pressly state  the  variation  of  the  compass  at  the 
time  of  the  survey. 

We  take  a  weight,  or  measure  a  rod,  and  call  the 
one  a  pound,  the  other  a  yard.  But  use,  decay, 
time,  and  heat,  produce  their  effects,  and  these 
measures  are  altered,  changed  and  lost  forever. 
If  preserved  in  their  tangible  shape,  they  are  no 
longer  of  the  same  value.  But  Astronomy  fur- 
nishes an  invariable  unit  for  weight  and  measure 
which  never  changes;  and  nations  are  continually  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  it  for  the  benefiit  of  their 
people.  Every  person,  therefore,  who  buys  and 
sells  by  just  and  lawful  measure,  is  enabled  to  do 
so  only  in  consequence  of  Astronomical  determi- 
nations— so  intimately  are  the  principles  of  this 
science  interwoven  with  the  business  affairs  of  men 
and  nations,  in  their  political,  social  and  civil  rela- 
tions. 

The  reasons  and  considerations  which  call  for 
the  establishment  of  national  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  call  with  like  force,  propriety  and 
urgency  for  a  national  standard  of  Astronomical  re- 
sults. These  results  are  comprehended  in  the  term, 
and  included  in  the  work,  styled,  The  Nautical 
Almanac. 

The  advantages  and  importance  of  such  a  work 
are  obvious.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  to  them 
here.  « 


I  will  merely  mention  that  the  Nautical  Almanac 
should  be  computed  and  published,  at  least  three 
5'ears  in  advance,  so  that  ships,  departing  on  long 
cruises,  may  be  furnished  with  a  copy.  That  it  is  a 
work  which  requires  much  labor  and  great  care  in 
the  preparation ;  for  any,  the  slightest  error  or 
mistake,  may  prove  disastrous  both  to  property  and 
life  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Observatory  could  not  undertake  to  superin- 
tend the  Nautical  Almanac,  in  detail,  without 
wholy  neglecting  his  other  and  equally  important 
duties.  He  might,  indeed,  have  the  general  direc- 
tion of  it,  so  far  as  to  say  what  it  should  contain, 
from  what  sources  the  materials  to  be  embodied  in 
it  should  be  obtained,  and  what  tests,  examina- 
tions and  proofs  it  should  undergo  in  the  prepara- 
tion, etc.  But  there  should  be  a  special  and  sub- 
ordinate Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
whose  duties  should  be  confined  to  the  details  of 
the  work  and  to  nothing  else.  He  will  require  the 
assistance  of  a  small  corps  of  computors  ;  for  every 
calculation  should  be  repeated  at  least  twice,  and 
by  at  least  two  computors,  each  working  indepen- 
dent of  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  results 
obtained  by  the  other. 

In  the  foregoing  account,  are  included  only  a 
portion  of  the  duties  performed  at  this  office  and 
mention  has  been  made  of  but  a  part  of  the  force 
engaged. 

The  Observatory  is,  literally,  also  a  "  Depot''  of 
charts  and  instruments  for  the  Navy. 

Here  charts  are  purchased,  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed ;  nautical  books  supplied,  instruments,  etc. 
furnished  to  our  public  vessels.  Before  a  chro- 
nometer is  purchased  here  for  the  Government,  it 
is  taken  on  trial  for  a  year,  during  which  time  it  is 
carefully  compared  with  a  standard  clock,  that  a 
record  may  be  kept  of  its  performances,  which  rec- 
ord is  required  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  era- 
braces  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second.  There  are 
some  sixty  or  eighty  chronometers  alone  in  the 
office  whose  rates  are  kept  with  such  care.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  numerous  other  instruments 
which  demand  much  attention. 

There  is,  also,  much  hydrographical  duty  to  be 
performed:  Charts  are  to  be  corrected  or  compiled  ; 
and  the  undertaking  has  been  commenced  here  of 
preparing  "  wind  and  current"  charts  of  the  three 
grand  oceans,  viz :  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and 
Indian. 

These  charts  are  intended  to  generalize  the  ex- 
perience of  navigators  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
may  have  before  him,  at  a  glance,  the  experience 
of  all.  The  track  of  each  showing  the  time  of  the 
year,  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents  encoun- 
tered, with  all  other  information  obtained  is  pro- 
jected on  the  charts.  The  first  sheet,  of  which 
there  are  8,  of  the  Atlantic,  drawn  by  William  B. 
Whiting,  Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy,  has  already  been  pub- 
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lished,  the  other  seven  are  in  the  hands  of  the  en- 
graver. 

I  send,  herewith,  a  copy  of  sheet  1,  and  ask  the 
favor  of  yon  to  accept  it.  It  relates  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  you  w^ill  observe  that  it  exhibits  the 
prevailing  currents  and  winds  of  that  region  at  a 
glance,  and  with  a  perspicuity,  certainty  and  gen- 
eralization that,  written  accounts  cannot  give. 

Books,  if  I  may  so  sa}',  impart  information 
through  the  ear — these  charts  through  the  eye,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  manner  and  form  much  more  con- 
densed and  available. 

You  will  observe,  by  this  chart,  that  the  general 
currents  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  almost  as  reo-- 
ular  in  their  courses  and  as  sharp  in  their  outlines 
as  is  the  Mississippi  river  itself  So  that,  with  this 
sheet  as  a  guide,  a  vessel,  by  turning  a  little  to  the 
right,  or  a  little  to  the  left,  according  to  its  indica- 
tions, may  convert  an  unfavorable  into  a  favorable 
current,  and  the  reverse. 

Another  important  result  to  flow  from  these  charts 
is  the  removing  of  all  doubt  as  to  those  "  Vigias," 
including  rooks,  reefs  and  shoals,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  existence  and  posi- 
tion, disfigure  the  best  general  charts,  harass  navi- 
gators, and  stand  in  the  way  of  commerce. 

There  is,  also,  a  regular  series  of  Meteological 
Observations  kept  here.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
always  an  officer  on  duty  night  and  day  who  is,  also, 
charged  with  subsidiary  computations  in  connection 
with  Astronomical  results.  Besides  these  duties 
there  are  various  others  which,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, give,  with  the  above  mentioned,  constant  em- 
ployment to  the  three  Lieutenants  and  seven  Passed 
Midshipmen,  who  have  not  been  named. 

These  officers  are  Lieut.  Joseph  C.  Walsh,  in 
charge  of  nautical  books,  maps,  charts,  and  instru- 
ments. It  is  his  duty  also  to  keep  and  prepare,  for 
examination,  records  showing  the  performance  of 
each  chronometer,  and  the  condition  of  every  other 
nautical  instrument,  book  and  chart,- with  reference 
to  its  fitness  for  service. 

Lieutenants  D.  D,  Porter  and  Wm.  B.  Whiting 
find  constant  employment  as  Hydrographers.  They 
are  specially  engaged,  at  present,  with  the  "  wind 
and  current  charts"  already  alluded  to.  The  ma- 
terials for  which  are  obtained  from  the  Log  Books 
of  the  Navy. 

The  officers  charged  with  the  meteorological 
records  and  observations  are.  Passed  Midship  men 

Joel  S.  Kennard,  Samukl  B.  Carter, 

Geo.  B.  Bisskll,  William  H.  Smith, 

Henry  K.  Davenport,  Samuel  B.  Elliot, 
George  M.  Ransom, 

These  officers  are  also  employed  as  computers 
and  as  assistants  in  preparing  the  Astronomical 
Observations  of  1846  for  the  press,  and  with  va- 
rious other  duties  of  minor  importance  too  tedious 
in  their  details  for  description  here. 


With  high  considerations  of  respect  and  esteem, 
I  remain,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

M.  F.  Maury. 

Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy. 
Hon.  John  Q.  Adams, 


A  MAN  OVERBOARD. 

BY    IK    MARVEL. 

— It  was  one  of  those  thunder  and  lightning 
gales  at  night,  when  for  a  moment  all  would  be  as 
light  as  day,  and  a  moment  after,  so  dark,  that  you 
could  not  see  an  oars-length  from  the  vessel.  The 
Captain  was  forward,  and  all  the  hands  except  the 
cook  and  myself  were  aloft. 

The  ship  was  pitching  madly,  and  the  waves 
were  toppling  up  sometimes  as  high  as  the  yard- 
arm,  and  then  dipping  away  with  a  whirl,  under  our 
keel,  that  made  every  timber  in  the  vessel  quiver. 
The  thunder  was  roaring  like  ten  thousand  cannons, 
and  every  now  and  then,  as  I  said,  half  the  sky 
would  split  up  in  a  stream  of  fire,  that  glared  over 
the  tops  of  the  waves,  and  glistened  on  the  wet 
deck,  and  the  spars — lighting  up  everything  so 
plain,  that  I  could  see  the  men's  faces  at  the  main- 
top, and  catch  glimpses  of  the  reefers  on  the  yard- 
arm — clinging  like  death — then  all  would  be  hor- 
rible darkness. 

You  could  hear  the  spray  spitting  against  the 
canvass,  and  the  great  waves  breaking  on  the  weath- 
er bow,  and  the  howl  of  the  wind  through  the  rig- 
ging, and  now  and  then,  when  a  gasket  gave  way, 
and  the  sail  bellied  out  to  leeward, — you  could  hear 
the  canvass  splitting  like  the  crack  of  a  musket. 
You  could  hear  too  the  Captain  for'ard,  screaming 
out  orders,  and  the  mate  in  the  cross-trees  scream- 
ing 'em  over,  'till  the  lightning  came,  and  the  thun- 
der— both  together — and  deadened  their  voices,  as 
if  they'd  been  a  pair  of  little  chirping  sparrows. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  flashes,  that  I  saw  a  hand 
on  the  yard-arm,  lose  his  foot-hold,  as  the  ship 
gave  a  plunge,  but  his  arms  were  clenched  round 
the  spar.  Before  I  could  see  any  more,  the  black- 
ness came  over,  and  the  thunder  broke  with  a  crash 
that  half-deafened  me.  I  thought  I  heard  some- 
thing like  a  tiny  howl,  as  it  died  off;  and  sure 
enough,  at  the  next  flash  of  lightning  which  came 
in  a  moment,  what  should  I  see  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  waves  along  side, but  Tom  Meeks  ;  the  light- 
ning glared  on  his  face,  so  that  I  could  see  the  look 
in  the  poor  fellow's  eye. 

As  good  luck  would  have  it,  he  had  caught  hold 
of  one  of  the  studding-sail  sheets,  as  he  fell,  and 
as  we  pitched,  I  could  see  it  slipping  off  the  coil 
upon  the  deck. 
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I  shouted  like  mad — '  man  overboard  !'  and  just 
had  time  to  catch  the  rope,  when  we  could  see 
nothing  again.  I  was  a  boy  then  and  could'nt  hold 
by  the  rope ;  the  sea  was  too  high  and  the  man  too 
heavy  for  me. 

I  shouted,  and  shouted,  and  shouted,  and  felt  the 
sweat  starting  all  over  my  forehead,  as  the  rope 
slipped  out  through  my  hands.  Poor  Tom  had 
been  our  messmate  for  a  year,  and  we  all  loved  him. 

Presently  the  Captain  felt  his  way  aft,  and  took 
hold  with  me,  just  as  the  coil  was  nearly  spent, 
and  we  pulled  upon  him ;  and  the  cook  came,  and 
we  three  hauled  together  upon  him. 

Poor  fellow  !  it  must  have  been  desperate  work 
for  him  ;  for  the  ship  was  drifting  at  a  prodigious 
rate,  and  we  pulling  up  at  the  same  time ;  but  he 
clung  like  a  man. 

By-and-by  at  a  flash,  we  saw  him  on  a  crest 
three  oars  lengths  away  from  the  vessel. 

"  Hold  on,  my  man,"  shouted  the  Captain. 

''  For  God's  sake,  be  quick,"  said  the  man,  and 
he  went  down  in  a  trough  of  the  sea.  And  we 
pulled  the  harder ;  and  the  Captain  kept  all  the 
while  calling  to  him  to  keep  up  courage,  and  hold 
strong.  But  in  the  hush,  we  could  hear  Tom  say, 
"  I  can't  hold  out  much  longer  ;  I'm  most  gone." 

We  called  out  the  more  to  him  to  hold  on  ;  and 
presently  got  him,  where  we  could  most  lay  hold 
of  him,  and  were  only  waiting  for  a  good  lift  of 
the  sea,  to  bring  him  up,  when  the  poor  fellow 
groaned  out,  "  It's  no  use — I  can't — good-bye,"  and 
a  wave  tossed  the  end  of  the  rope  clean  up  upon 
the  bulwarks. 

At  the  next  flash  we  saw  him  going  down  under 
the  water. 

I  never  shall  forget  how  he  looked — for  we  savs? 
him  plain — when  he  said  "  Good  bye"  and  let  go 
his  hold. 


^^THE  MUSINGS  OF  AN  OCTOGENARIAN 
Over  the  Memory  of  his  First  Child  lost  in  Infancy. 

My  little  child  !  My  daughter !  Three  score  years 

Have  passed,  since,  sitting  on  your  father's  knee, 

Your  childish  prattle,  and  your  playful  pranks, 

Your  little  fingers  tugging  at  my  hair, 

Pinching  my  cheek,  and  then  the  rosy  lip, 

Kissing  away  the  smart,  made  life  so  sweet, 

I  asked  no  other  Heaven.     Even  now 

It  seems  but  yesterday.     That  gleeful  voice. 

In  inarticulate,  yet  dulcet  tones, 

Is  present  to  my  ear ;  and  still  my  eye 

Recalls  the  playful  features,  beautiful 

With  life  ai.d  promise. 

Then  came  Death  :  and  lo  ! 
The  beauteous  rose-bud  withered  at  his  touch, 
And  drooped,  and  perished,  soon  to  be  replaced 
By  others  no  less  dear.    These  grew  and  flourished ; 


And  if  you  were  remembered  then,  my  babe, 

'Twas  but  as  when,  beside  the  cheerful  hearth, 

Surrounded  by  the  dear  delights  of  home. 

The  Sailor  tells  of  battle,  storm  and  wreck. 

And  now,  when  Time  has  bent  the  stalwart  form. 

And  thinned  the  flowing  hair,  and  scattered  frost 

Upon  the  head,  by  which  the  Raven's  wing 

Had  once  seemed  pale  ;  now  that  the  strength  of  youth 

Is  wasted,  and  the  old  man's  tottering  step 

Demands  support  ;  behold  me  circled  round 

By  manly  forms  that  bow  the  reverent  head, 

While  delicate  hands  anticipate  my  wishes. 

The  stately  matron,  and  the  blooming  maid, 

The  bearded  warrior,  the  statesman  sage, 

The  upright  magistrate— the  beautiful. 

The  wise,  the  brave,  the  just,  all  call  me  "Father  ;" 

And  all  men  bless  me  as  I  pass  along. 

The  honored  sire  of  an  honored  race. 

If  pride  could  satisfy  the  Heart  of  Man  : 
If  pride  could  dwell  with  him,  whose  failing  steps 
Are  tottering  to  the  tomb,  I  might  be  proud 
To  see  my  life  renewed  and  multiplied 
In  varied  usefulness  and  various  honors. 
But  what  is  there  to  fill  the  craving  void. 
Where  Love  was  wont  to  dwell — when  Love  for  Love — • 
The  equal  Love  that  binds  the  wedded  heart, — 
The  fostering  Love  that  folds  the  guileless  infant — 
The  trusting  Love  with  which  that  infant  eye 
Reads  in  the  father's  answering  eloquent  glance 
What  none  but  helpless  childhood  can  awaken. 
Return  or  understand,  welled  from  my  heart. 
Or,  in  returning  tide,  brought  back  its  treasures 
From  every  heart  and  lip.     All  this  past. 
And  now,  in  feeble  age,  'tis  mine  to  learn, 
Child-like  to  bow  before  the  common  father. 
In  inarticulate  or  voiceless  prayer 
To  him  who  whispers  to  the  trembling  heart; 
"  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  Children." 
Sweet  welcome  words  !  How  sweet,  could  I  recall 
Feelings  which  teach  the  heart  to  understand 
Their  gracious  meaning.    On  my  knee  to  hold 
Once  more  the  prattling  urchin,  and  to  think, 
While  the  full  heart  in  gushing  tenderness 
Pours  itself  forth,  "  Even  thus  my  father  loves 
His  helpless  child  of  clay."    Ah!  nevermore; 
Can  that  delight  be  mine.     To  memory  now 
Alone  I  turn,  and  often  turn  in  vain  : 
For  vain  the  effort,  from  the  distant  past 
To  summon  back  the  image  of  the  child 
So  long  forgotten  while  the  blooming  boy 
Engrossed  the  father's  thoughts — and  while  the  youth 
Springing  to  manhood,  filled  with  hopes  and  fears 
His  anxious  mind  ;  and  when  the  man  mature. 
Complete  in  all  his  lineaments,  commenced 
The  race  of  life,  urging  his  strong  career 
Along  the  path  of  Honor.     But  you,  my  child. 
Snatched  from  your  father's  arms,  ere  yet  your  lip 
Had  learned  to  syllable  its  notes  of  love ; 
Your  image  still  is  present,  all  distinct. 
As  when,  with  tottering  step,  you  ran  to  court 
The  close  embrace,  and  climb  the  knee,  and  nestle 
In  trusting  fondness  on  the  fostering  bosom. 

And  when  the  eye  of  Faith  would  pierce  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  life's  closing  hour,  beyond  the  grave 
Behold  a  group  of  friends — the  early  friends 
That  struggled  with  me  up  the  sleep  of  fortune. 
That  triumphed  with  me,  when  success  had  crowned 
Our  earnest  efforts,  and  who,  sliding  down 
The  gentle  slope,  have  gone  before  me.     These, 
And,  with  them,  she  who  shared  my  youthful  joys, 
And  soothed  my  cares,  and  led  the  way  to  Heaven  ; 
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All  these  are  there  ;  and  then,  among  them  all, 
I  see  one  pair  of  little  hands  outstretched 
To  greet  my  coming — on  the  glittering  verge 
That  hounds  the  realms  of  bliss,  two  little  feet 
Stand  trembling,  as  of  old,  with  eager  love, 
As  when  you  ran  to  clasp  your  father's  knees. 

Oh  !  gracious  death  :  Gracious  and  merciful ! 
'Tis  to  thy  consecrating  touch  I  owe 
This  priceless  blessing.     When  in  joyoiis  youth 
My  cup  of  bliss  o'erflowed,  one  little  drop, 
Exhaled  by  thee,  is  now  at  last  shed  back 
Upon  the  parched  and  thirsting  heart  of  age, 
In  dewy  freshness.     In  thy  hallowed  casket 
This  cherished  gem  has  still  preserved  its  brightness, 
When  all  beside  is  dim  and  lustreless. 
And  when,  with  prodigal  and  wasteful  hand, 
Life's  store  of  bliss  was  spent,  thy  provident  care 
Has  rescued  from  the  wreck  this  little  one, 
My  loved,  my  lost — my  saved,  my  only  child. 


TREES 


Charles  Lamb  says,  in  one  of  his  odd  flings  at 
the  country,  that  "  a  garden  was  the  primitive 
prison  till  man  sinned  himself  out  of  it."  This 
declaration  makes  Lamb  look  rather  "  sheepish" 
in  the  eyes  of  a  poet,  the  better  part  of  whose 
"fle.sh"  ought  to  be  "grass,"  or  something  else 
that  is  clothed  in  rural  livery.  "  Lamb"  in  Lon- 
don was  a  standing  dish  before  Charles  became  a 
notable,  and  this  serving  so  long  an  apprenticeship 
in  eating  his  relatives,  may  have  inflamed  his  zeal 
ac,ainst  the  agricultural  districts,  Diocletian,  in 
his  garden  found  more  repose  than  on  the  imperial 
seat  of  Rome — with  such  "shadows  of  assimula- 
tion,"  do  we  rebut  the  testimony  and  confirm  the 
degradation  of  the  forlorn  Elia. 

A  familiar  spot  in  the  country,  is  like  Horace's 
idea  of  a  man's  mind,  it  does  not  change  with  the 
change  of  climate.  We  may  leave  it  for  years, 
and  when  we  return  there  stand  the  same  old  trees, 
there  we  see  the  purple  outline  of  the  distant  hills, 
and  above  us  the  same  boundless  wilderness  of 
sky.  God's  most  hallowed  prophecies  are  spoken 
in  these  sweet  places,  that  rest  in  the  very  bosom 
of  nature,  as  "  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear."  To 
idealize  nature  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
imaginative  faculty;  for  nothing  but  true  inspira- 
tion can  give  expression  to  her  revelations. 

A  bright  September  day  pours  its  rich  flood  of 
tender  light  over  the  wide  landscape^  and  the  living 
witnesses  of  decay  are  standing  solemnly  weeping 
tiieir  leaves 

"On  the  sad  face  of  the  mere." 

Through  the  long  aisles  of  the  forest  the  winds 
come  trooping  with  a  premonition  of  winter,  and 
the  gleaming  hues  of  nature  in  her  autumnal  garb 
will  soon  pass  away.     In   the   many  visible  signs 


of  decay,  she  sends  us  the  assurance  that  like  the 
flush  on  the  cheek  of  the  consumptive,  she  wears 
the  tinge  which  is  nearest  death.  The  "  Lady  of 
the  woods"  now  puts  on  her  richest  drapery  and 
speaks  with  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  an  oracle  to 
the  heart. 

The  fine  old  regents  of  the  forests,  which  have 
"  freighted  the  homeward  wind  with  sighs"  during 
the  sultry  days  of  summer,  must  now  lay  by  their 
garments.  The  patriarch  of  the  wood,  where  the 
wild  bird  made  his  home,  coming  at  night  with 
folding  wing  and  drooping  head  to  sleep  in  the 
great  halls  of  silence,  will  soon  be  naked  to  the 
winds  of  heaven. 

The  deep,  rich  masses  of  refreshing  beauty  are 
passing  away  before  the  howling  spirit  of  the  au- 
tumn, bearing  with  them  all  those  pure  associa- 
tions which  cluster  around  our  homes  ;  in  youth 
and  age  they  stretch  their  fond  arms  over  us,  both 
in  waking  and  sleeping,  and  patiently  catch  the 
falling  dews  at  eve,  to  send  a  cooling  fragrance  to 
the  languid  senses.  The  Asia-born  Horse-Ches- 
nut,  is  hanging  its  golden  banners  in  the  sky,  and 
those  drooping  limbs  that  swept  the  green  sward 
so  gracefully,  will  shortly  be  verdureless,  leaving 
nothing  between  us  and  the  naked  heavens,  but  the 
hurrying  clouds. 

"  lone's  own  tree — 

That  crowns  the  wood  with  awful  sovereignty," 

may  be  converted  into  the  keel  of  some  "  whaler" 
before  another  season  brings  out  its  tender  fra- 
grance, for  the  axe  that  the  woodman  spared  the 
tree  with,  is  not  always  stayed  by  "awful  sover- 
eignty." 

"  Seest  thou  the  heavenward  head, 

Of  yon  magnolia  with  its  ample  boughs 

And  its  pure  blossoms?     Say — dost  thou  inhale 

Its  breathing  fragrance  ?" 

It  is  a  child  of  the  sunny  South  and  grows  in  great 
luxuriance  in  Mississippi  as  far  up  as  Natchez. 
Its  introduction  into  France  was  as  far  back  as 
1732  ;  taken  by  an  officer  from  its  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  "  father  of  waters.''  To  its  shade 
the  tawny  son  of  the  wilderness  used  to  repair,  and 
gather  from  its  roots  relief  for  fevers ;  and  while 
he  pointed  it  out  as  the  cynosure  of  the  forest  in 
point  of  perfection  of  form  and  beauty,  he  extract- 
ed from  it  a  medicine  that  gave  health  and  vigor 
to  his  frame. 

Of  all  the  trees  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  large  flowered  Magnolia  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble for  the  majesty  of  its  appearance  ;  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  forest  and  has  a  place  among  the  lar- 
gest of  the  trees,  varying  froin  sixty  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  head  often  forms  a  perfect 
cone,  placed  on  a  clear,  straight  trunk  resembling 
a  beautiful  column,  and  from  its  dark  green  foliage, 
silvered  over  with  milk  white  flowers,  is  seen  at  a 
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great  distance.  England  has  man)'  trees  which 
are  land  marks  in  her  history  :  those  of  Sherwood 
Forest  and  the  wooded  demesne  of  Blenheim  and 
Woburn  Abbey  are  lordly  samples  of  her  "  green- 
robed  Senators."  The  Aborelum  Britannicum 
finely  illustrates  the  magnificent  single  trees,  groups 
and  rolling  woods  of  the  "  English  Landscape." 
It  is  a  very  common  foible  with  us  to  cut  down 
every  tree  which  adds  beauty  to  the  scene  :  our 
people  appear  to  have  been  born  with  axes  in  their 
hands,  and  have  retained  them  ever  since.  We 
cut  a  forest-born  with  as  little  compunction  as  we 
"cut"  a  friend  ;  indeed  the  propensity  to  the  lat- 
ter must  have  originated  in  the  example  of  the 
former.  Wood  in  different  shapes  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  a  landscape.  Variety  as  the 
highest  kind  of  beauty  is  created  in  a  great  degree 
by  a  natural  arrangement  of  trees — they  commu- 
nicate new  expression  to  the  scenery — but  nothing 
is  equal  to  the  arrangement  of  nature  ;  the  revela- 
tions of  beauty,  which  she  unfolds  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  wilderness,  transfigures,  as  it  were,  her 
wild  and  wonderful  perfection  in  the  memory. 
What  primeval  sanctuaries  rise  in  the  dim  depths 
of  her  enchanted  world  !  pictures  of  age,  they  are 
dumb  and  desolate,  and  look  like  the  mighty  relics 
of  an  extinct  creation. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  object  in  the  vege- 
table world  than  the  mahogany  tree  ;  it  throws  the 
shade  of  its  dense  foliage  over  a  wide  extent  of 
surface  and  as  it  rustles  its  heavy  plumes  in  the 
midnight  sky,  presents  a  solemn  and  mysterious 
appearance.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
mahogany  tree  much  admired  and  sought  after  for 
the  beauty  of  their  colors  and  the  gradations  of 
their  figures. 

Without  any  aspirations  towards  such  excellence, 
each  tree  has  a  spirit  destined  to  live  beyond  it,  in 
the  form  of  sundry  sideboards,  bureaus,  etc.  ;  in 
fact,  scarcely  one  of  them,  with  the  most  mod- 
erate pretensions,  is  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
growing  the  leaves  of  a  table.  The  "base  use" 
of  not  being  used  at  all,  is  an  indignity  to  which 
it  is  no  part  of  its  philosophy  to  submit,  and  as  it 
stands  in  its  native  island,  wreathing  its  old  arms 
high  in  air,  its  leaves  palpitating  like  a  myriad  of 
pulses  in  the  golden  sunshine,  we  can  almost  trace 
numberless  fancy-streaked  cupboards  and  stout- 
limbed  tables  taking  up  their  line  of  march  for 
"  my  Lady's  chamber." 

The  European  Holly  is  a  very  ancient  tree,  and 
surrounded  with  more  emblems  and  historical  as- 
sociations, than  any  other  in  England's  rural  his- 
tory. The  early  Christians  at  Rome  decorated 
their  churches  with  its  branches  and  from  that 
epoch  to  the  present  time,  poetry,  legend  and  tra- 
dition have  poured  around  it  a  maze  of  suggestive 
illustration.  The  disciples  of  Zoroaster  believed 
that  the  sun  never  shadows  the  Holly;  and  the 
followers  of  that  philosopher,  who  still  remain  in 


Persia  and  India,  are  said  to  throw  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  bark  of  this  tree  in  the  face  of  a 
new-born  child. 

There  stands  the  majestic  oak,  which  the  Arca- 
dians believed  to  be  the  first  created  of  trees,  with 
as  many  traditions  and  histories  as  leaves  it  bears. 
It  was  an  oak  which  hung  Absalom  ;  Dodona  set 
up  her  first  oracle  in  a  grove  of  oaks — all  the  most 
durable  edifices  of  the  middle  ages  were  con- 
structed of  oak.  The  favorite  oak  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  Windsor  forest,  is  now  more  than 
one  thousand  years  old.  Its  stately  form  was  an 
idol,  before  which  the  Druids  bowed,  and  its  fruit 
was  held  in  great  esteem  by  them  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Quaint  old  Evelyn,  in  his  Syl  va,  says,  that  so  great 
was  the  esteem  in  which  the  Oak  was  held,  there 
was  an  express  law  among  the  twelve  tables,  con- 
cerning the  very  gathering  of  the  acorns,  though 
they  should  be  found  on  another  man's  ground. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Maple,  renders  it  a  fa- 
vorite for  transplanting ;  the  Scarlet  Maple  in  the 
Spring,  is  the  gem  of  the  wilderness: — others  of 
the  different  species  assume  the  same  beautiful  ap- 
pearance in  Autumn,  and  as  they  fade  and  die  off  in 
beauty,  keep  changing  while  there  is  a  semblance 
of  life  yet  remaining — 

"  Tints  that  the  Maple  woods  disclose 
Like  opening  buds,  or  folding  rose, 
Or  various  as  those  hues  that  dye 
The  clouds  that  deck  a  sun-set  sky." 

Mr.  Downing,  in  his  fine  work  on  Landscape 
Gardening,  says  that  the  "  Plane  tree,  or  common 
Button-Wood,  formed  the  Academic  groves  of  the 
ancients.  Beneath  their  shade  Aristotle,  Plato  and 
Socrates  delivered  the  choicest  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence of  those  classic  days :"  they  grew  to  an 
immense  size  then,  and  have  lost  none  of  their 
vigor  now,  if  the  specimens  in  various  parts  of  the 
States  are  a  criterion — one  near  the  town  of  Gen- 
nessee,  in  New  York,  grew  to  an  immense  circum- 
ferance  : — so  large,  indeed,  that  a  room  ample 
enough  to  contain  14  persons  was  hollowed  out  of 
its  trunk.  Of  late  this  tree  seems  on  the  decline 
in  this  country  ;  many  of  its  finest  specimens  now 
wear  the  semblance  of  decay.  In  our  primeval 
forests  it  often  expands  into  a  grand  and  beautiful 
creation,  lifting  its  head  far  above  its  peers  into 
the  bright  and  breathless  heavens.  Distinct  and 
rugged,  yet  delicate  and  airy  in  its  wreathed  tra- 
ceries of  foliage,  it  affords  a  picturesque  subject  on 
which  to  pour  out  our  enthusiasm,  for  if  one  has 
enthusiasm,  it  may  well  be  expended  before  such  a 
shrine. 

Longfellow,  in  his  Hyperion,  in  speaking  of  a 
tree,  "  brought  more  than  two  centuries  ago  from 
its  primeval  paradise  in  America,  to  beautify  the 
gardens  of  the  Palatine,"  says,  "I  take  a  mourn- 
ful pleasure  in  gazing  upon   that  tree.     It  stands 
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there  so  straight  and  tall,  with  iron  bands  around 
its  trunk  and  limbs,  in  silent  majesty,  or  whisper- 
ing only  in  its  native  tongue  and  freighting  the 
homeward  wind  with  sighs  !  It  reminds  me  of 
some  captive  monarch  of  a  savage  tribe,  brought 
over  the  ocean  for  a  show,  and  chained  in  the  pub- 
lic market-place  of  the  city,  disdainfully  silent,  or 
only  breathing  in  melancholy  accents  a  prayer  for 
its  native  forest,  a  longing  to  be  free."  The  beau- 
tiful in  association  and  suggestion  can  scarcely  ex- 
ceed this.  It  is  a  proper  tribute  to  a  green  world, 
whose  hallowed  light  and  beauty  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  poet's  life. 

"  Nature  with  folded  hands  stands  there," 

and  on  the  poet  is  conferred  the  power  to  color, 
embellish  and  amplify  the  visible  signs  of  beauty 
clustering  around  him.  There  stands  the  beauti- 
ful and  ever-green  Myrtle,  which  Milton  places  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  This  tree,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  Sabines  and  Romans,  when  they  were 
reconciled,  laid  down  their  arms  under,  and  puri- 
fied themselves  with  its  boughs.  Wreaths  of  its 
foliage  were  the  symbols  of  authority  worn  by  the 
Athenians.  The  Roman  ladies,  says  tradition,  put 
the  leaves  into  their  baths,  persuaded  that  the  plant 
must  be  favorable  to  beauty.  Here,  too,  stands 
the  Dogwood,  or  Cornus  Florida,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  forest  tribe.  It  robes  itself  in  pure 
white  flowers,  while  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  glossy 
red,  mingles  in  the  rich  mazes  of  its  foliage,  pre- 
senting a  well-contrasted  picture  of  floral  beauty. 
There  is  the  Elm,  a  noble  tree,  one  of  the  proud- 
est of  the  race  of  monarchs.  A  group  of  these 
trees,  make  up  a  most  majestic  picture  ;  the  foli- 
age is  dense  and  heavy,  and  the  limbs  pendant  and 
graceful,  and  while  waving  themselves  in  the  cool- 
ing breeze,  seem  to  invite  one  to  their  grateful 
shade.  Our  white  American  Elm,  is  considered 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  species.  Mr.  Brown, 
in  his  elaborate  work,  says,  "  In  America,  the  fa- 
vorite Elm  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  This  and  several  other  trees 
forcibly  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  people  ; 
not  only  are  they  associated  with  the  sports  of 
childhood,  the  coming  and  singing  of  birds,  and 
with  the  haunts  of  young  men  and  maidens  fondly 
and  joyously  traced  in  by-gone  years,  but  they  teach 
lessons  of  wisdom  to  aged  and  hoary-headed  men — 
bespeak  their  country's  wrongs — their  country's 
glory,  and  tell  them  much  concerning  the  mutabil- 
ity of  things  below.  Had  these  trees  the  gift  of 
reason  and  speech,  or  could  their  leaves  form  words, 
when  shaken  by  the  wind,  how  many  tales  of  love 
and  woes,  of  human  suffering,  could  they  unfold. 
But  as  these  ancient  tenants  of  the  soil  are  not  en- 
dowed with  voice  and  memory,  let  us,  ourselves, 
be  their  oracles,  and  discourse  to  our  own  ears 
upon  some  of  the  events  which  have  transpired 
within  the  dim  vista  of  two  hundred  years."     The 


same  writer,  in  describing  an  Elm  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  gives  us  this  fine  portrait : 

"  Wise  with  the  lore  of  centuries, 

What  tales,  if  there  were  tongues  in  trees, 

That  giant  Elm  could  tell." 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  public  square,  in  the  beauti- 
ful town  of  Pittsfield,  there  stands  alone  in  all  its 
majesty,  encircled  by  a  new  generation  of  lesser 
trees,  a  venerable  old  Elm,  which  measures  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  thirteen  feet  and  nine  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  ninety  feet  to  the  lowermost  limbs.  At 
the  time  the  town  was  first  settled,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  it  was  a  beautiful  tall  tree,  at  least 
a  century  and  a  half  old,  which,  from  the  symme- 
try of  its  trunk,  and  its  palm-like  summit,  was 
spared  by  the  woodman's  axe,  while  the  rest  of  its 
forest  brethren  were  felled  to  the  ground.  With 
this  much  revered  and  ancient  tenant  of  the  soil, 
there  are  associated  numerous  incidents  which,  in 
themselves,  would  fill  a  volume,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  immediate  object  and  limited  length 
of  this  treatise  prevents  us  from  entering  into  them 
in  detail.  It  was  under  this  tree  that  the  American 
troops,  of  that  part  of  Massachusetts  at  present 
known  as  the  county  of  Berkshire,  were  marshal- 
led, previous  to  their  march  to  Bunker  Hill.  And 
the  first  agricultural  fair  in  America  was  held  un- 
der its  shade."  Truly  we  have  no  "  Academic 
groves,"  but  such  associations  are  dearer  to  an 
American  than  all  the  speculations  of  Aristotle, 
Plato  or  Socrates.  Beneath  the  branches  of  these 
trees,  he  erects  "  Love's  own  altar,"  and  in  after 
years  comes  back  a  "  grave  stranger,"  to  look  upon 
these  dumb  objects  with  a  sort  of  reverence.  Like 
one's  first  idea  of  creation,  they  rise,  and  their  rich 
luxuriance  realizes  the  paternity  and  bounty  of  our 
Creator. 

Under  "  William  Penn's  Elm,"  his  famous  treaty 
with  the  Indians  was  made  ;  a  treaty  which  Vol- 
taire pronounced,  "  The  only  treaty  which  was  ra- 
tified without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which  was 
never  broken."  "  Liberty  Trees"  were,  almost  in- 
variably. Elms,  and  situated  in  Boston,  Providence, 
Newport  and  New  York.  They  are  remembered, 
together  with  the  exercises  of  the  occasion,  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  still  survive  those  memorable  days. 
The  origin  of  Liberty  Trees  grew  out  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  :  In  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gles with  the  mother  country,  an  unpopular  excise 
was  laid  upon  cider,  and  the  sufi^erers  assembled 
and  appropriated  an  Apple-tree  as  an  altar  at  which 
they  might  sacrifice  the  image  of  the  minister, 
with  whom  the  act  originated.  In  imitation  of 
these  exhibitions,  our  Liberty  Trees  took  their  rise. 

The  venerable  Yew-tree  deserves  notice  in  this 
brief  and  insufficient  sketch  :  Its  bare  growth  is  of 
a  century's  duration,  and  it  will  live  a  number.  In 
England  it  is  the  customary  ornament  of  the  place 
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of  graves;  though  an  unfailing  emblem  of  grief, 
their  perpetual  verdure  and  freshness  relieve  the 
church-yard  of  its  gloom  and  desolation.  The  fa- 
mous Yew  at  Arkenwyke  House,  in  England,  is 
said  to  be  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  old.  There 
are  great  numbers  of  these  trees  in  England  which 
have  attained  an  immense  size  and  age,  and  they 
are  preserved  with  great  care  and  veneration. 
The  wood  is  very  durable,  and  being  large  and  ve- 
ry fine  grained,  it  is  sought  after  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  ancient  Britons  valued  it  above  all 
others  for  making  bows  and  arrows,  says  Mr. 
Downing. 

Among  the  most  extensive  class  of  evergreens 
on  our  continent,  is  the  pine; — this  country  seems 
in  truth  its  proper  home  ; — there  are  some  ten  spe- 
cies. Its  value  can  scarcely  be  reckoned,  so  great 
and  various  are  the  uses  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
Though  apparently  a  very  common  tree,  two  com- 
mon to  be  thought  ornamental,  yet  many  of  the 
poets  have  made  it  a  fit  shrine  before  which  to 
manifest  the  sign  of  their  prophecy.  Virgil,  Spen- 
cer, Leigh  Hunt,  and  our  own  Bryant,  have  seen 
in  the  beauty  of  this  tree,  matter  upon  which  to 
expend  some  of  their  sweetest  thoughts. 

The  Weeping  Willow,  that 

"  Dips 


Its  pendant  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink," 

is  another  beautiful  tree,  but  it  can  only  be  employ- 
ed in  certain  places  to  enhance  particularly  its  re- 
al efiect.     The  soft  veil  of  its  streaming  foliage, 

"  Trailing  low  its  boughs  to  hide 
The  gleaming  marble," 

seems  properly  to  belong  to  those  sacred  precincts 
"  Where  lies  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap." 

The  expressive  grace  and  softness  of  this  tree 
seems  consecrated  to  a  sentiment  of  grief;  but  in 
grounds  where  there  are  pools  of  water,  or  natural 
brooks,  its  effect  standing  by  itself  is  very  soothing. 
The  uses  of  the  wood  are  numerous,  baskets,  ropes, 
and  various  domestic  utensils  are  manufactured 
from  it,  showing  clearly  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
exhaustless  store-house  of  Nature  which  does  not 
supply  a  means  and  medium  by  which  the  living 
race  of  men  are  benefited. 

Trees  in  Tropical  regions  present  endless  varie- 
ties, which  yield  powerful  aromatics.  The  Vanilla, 
the  Nutmeg,  the  Clove,  and  the  Camphor,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  category.  The  Banian,  which  Southey 
in  his  curse  of  Kehama  thus  describes,  is  also  a  na- 
tive of  these  regions  : 

'*  'Twas  a  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 
A  green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood, 
And  in  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew. 
It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

That  venerable  tree. 
For  o'er  the  lawn  irregularly  spread 
Fifty  straight  columns  propp'd  its  lofty  head ; 


And  many  a  long  depending  shoot 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root 
Straight  like  a  plummet  grew  towards  the  ground. 
Some  on  the  lower  boughs  which  crossed  their  way 
Fixing  their  bearded  fibres  round  and  round 
With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound  ; 
Some  to  the  passing  wind,  at  times,  with  sway 

Of  gentle  motion  swung; 
Others,  of  younger  growth,  unmoved,  were  hung 
Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted  height. 
Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight, 
Nor  weeds,  nor  briars  deformed  the  natural  floor  ; 
And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower'd  it  o'er 
Came  gleams  of  chequered  light. 
So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
A  pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  be  pra)er." 

The  same  tribes,  which  are  the  slender  and  hum- 
ble plants  of  northern  regions,  become  lofty  trees 
within  the  Tropics.  The  Bamboo  rising  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet.  The  finest  of  our  trees  must 
give  way  before  the  splendor  of  their  Tropical 
brethren.  The  flowers  of  the^tethrind  or  Coral- 
tree  are  of  the  deepest  and  most  brilliant  crimson, 
and  appear  in  profusion  upon  some  of  the  loftiest 
trees  in  the  forest.  The  Carpopogous  is  also  one 
of  these  rich  flowering  species.  From  these  the 
Mimosa  bears  away  the  palm  with  its  rugged 
trunk,  airy  foliage,  and  golden  flowers,  which  cast 
a  charm  over  even  the  sterile  wastes  of  burning 
Africa. 

All  persons  who  have  visited  Equinoxial  Amer- 
ica have  found  it  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  by 
the  forests,  consisting  of  lofty  trees  thickly  planted 
by  the  hand  of  Nature,  the  trunks  of  which  are 
not  covered  with  moss  and  lichen  like  ours,  but  with 
creeping  plants  ascending  from  the  ground  to  the 
very  summit,  binding  the  whole  together  in  a  closely 
united  mass  of  vegetation  and  adorning  it  with  bril- 
liant flowers. 

The  Date-palm,  with  its  columna  stem  and 
crown  of  leaves,  is  a  singularly  graceful  object  in 
the  deserts  of  the  Old  World  : 

"  Those  groups  of  lonely  Date  trees  bending 
Languidly  their  leaf-crowned  heads 
Like  youthful  maids,  when  sleep  descending 
Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds." 

In  South  America  the  real  Palm  appears  in  great 
magnificence,  fascinating  and  imposing  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  as  he  beholds  it  on  the  granite 
rocks  at  the  cataracts  of  Atures,  on  the  Orinoco, 
the  light  green  of  the  leaves  waving  in  the  breeze, 
strikingly  contrasting  with  the  darker  surrounding 
vegetation.  On  the  plains  which  are  subject  to 
floods,  the  European  is  sometimes  startled  by  see- 
ing the  tops  of  the  trees  lighted  with  fires.  They 
are  kindled  by  the  Guanacas,  a  people  who  have 
remained  for  ages  in  these  marshy  districts  se- 
cured from  the  floods  by  living  in  the  palms,  where, 
with  mats  coated  with  clay,  they  construct  hearths 
for  the  firea  which  are  essential  for  their  comfort. 
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The  Date,  the  Cocoanut  tree,  and  the  Palm,  are  of 
vast  importance  to  mankind  for  the  nourishing  food 
they  suppl}^.  The  produce  of  the  Banana,  or  Plan- 
tain, another  inhabitant  of  tropical  climes  is  still 
more  enormous ;  a  plant  which  requires  but  little 
cultivation,  and  is  to  immense  numl)ers  of  the  hu- 
man race  what  rice  is  to  the  Hindoo  and  wheat 
to  the  European. 

Climate  only  suffices  very  partially  to  explain 
the  piienomenon  of  vegetable  distribution.  The 
plants  of  New  Holland  are,  with  very  iew  excep- 
tions, different  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  in  some 
instances  in  travelling  across  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
without  any  change  of  latitude,  the  vegetation  may 
be  found  essentially  different.  Starting  in  an  east- 
erly direction  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old 
World,  we  gradually  lose  the  Oak,  the  Wild 
Nut  and  the  Apple-trees  so  common  in  Europe. 
Upon  crossing  the  Ural  Mountains,  they  cease 
to  be  met  with  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Tobol. 
The  most  remarkalile  case  of  this  kind  is  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  which  has  never  been  found  indigenous 
in  any  locality  but  that  of  Lebanon.  Very  few  of 
the  ancient  stock  of  these  trees  now  exist.  There 
are  twenty-eight,  however,  which  Lamartine  visit- 
ed, and  he  describes  them  as  the  remains  of  the 
identical  forest  which  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Solomon. 

The  European  Olive  may  be  classed  among 
these  genera,  for  there  is  nothing  to  disfavor  the 
presumption  that  it  is  a  native  of  Syria,  although 
introduced  into  Europe  at  an  early  date.  It  was 
held  in  great  estimation  among  the  ancients.  David 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  tree  a  blessing,  when 
he  says,  "Thy  children,  like  the  olive  branches 
round  about  thy  table  :  Lo  !  thus  shall  man  be 
blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord."  The  Greeks  val- 
ued the  Olive  as  highly  as  the  Israelites ;  and  the 
great  duration  of  the  tree,  is  apparent  from  the 
history  of  one  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  those  eight,  venerable 
trees  that  yet  survive  upon  the  mount  of  Olives 
were  in  existence,  as  tradition  asserts,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  The  beautiful  plain  of  Athens, 
as  seen  towards  the  south-west,  appears  entirely 
covered  with  these  trees.  Both  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history  the  Olive  is  surrounded  with  a  thou- 
sand associations.  It  was  an  Olive  tree  that  first 
lifted  its  head  above  the  parting  waters,  when  the 
world  was  drowned,  and  with  its  leaf  the  winged 
messenger  bore  the  glad  tidings  of  the  receding 
flood.  We  read  of  its  oil,  too,  in  the  time  of 
Jacob.  A  wreath  of  Olive  leaves  was  the  reward 
among  the  Greeks  of  him  who  excelled  in  the 
games  during  the  festivals,  and  its  leaf  has  been  an 
emblem  of  peace  among  all  nations.  A  man  who 
is  fond  of  salad  forgets  these  numerous  traditions 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fresh,  fragrant  oil,  which  he 
pours  over  his  meal ;  his  memory  forsakes  him  in 
the  taste  for  such  dainties  :  no  bad  abstract  by-lhe- 


by  of  the  difference  between  taste  and  memory. 
The  oil  of  the  Olive  is  an  article  of  immense  traflic 
in  Italy,  where  it  was  first  used.  ^ 

From  an  abundant  and  too  much  neglected  field, 
we  glean  these  few  facts,  leaving  perhaps  behind 
others  which  might  throw  a  brighter  hue  of  illus- 
tration over  the  bold,  lofty,  free,  yet  simple  aspect 
of  forest  life.  Grouped  around  us  in  majestic  com- 
binations trees  stand  the  most  expressive  ornaments 
of  the  perfection  of  nature — a  perfection  which 
humanity  can  never  reach.  Uncontaminated  by 
the  pollutions  of  ages  and  generations  of  men,  an 
absolute  unchanging  unity  of  nature  rebukes  si- 
lently the  cold,  turbid  vortex  in  which  the  meagre 
realities  of  life  rise  and  fall  to  sink  at  last  forever. 

When  the  mind  is  in  a  measure  prepared  to  re- 
ceive these  impressions,  the  many  phases  of  sugges- 
tive life  act  morally  upon  men  :  a  hoard  of  gentle 
and  home-feelings,  of  holy  recollections  which,  bu- 
ried though  they  be  under  a  surface  of  care,  are 
soothingly  drawn  forth  by  the  congenial  influences 
around.  A  self-taught  mechanic,  who  was  struck 
with  the  effect  of  nature  upon  \\\e  convicts  in  Aus- 
tralia, says,  "Inanimate  nature  is  lovely  in  these 
wildernesses;  the  cheerful,  unprejudiced  eye  may 
often  observe  strange  assimulalions  going  forward 
in  the  human  character  to  the  faultless  still  life 
around,  which  God  has  retained  under  his  more  im- 
mediate control." 


TO   CUPID. 

Tell  me  little  reckless  Boy, 

Whither  would  you  go, 
Whose  bliss  it  is  you  would  alloy, 

Turning  all  to  woe  ? 

How  conies  it  that  altho'  you're  blind. 
So  nice  a  taste  you  prove ; 

That  beauties  rare  and  most  refined, 
Fall  victims  first  to  Love  ? 

ANSWER. 

Thou  art  mistaken  Lady  fair, 

The  reign  of  Cupid's  o'er, 
I  go  no  youthful  bliss  to  mar, 

1  aim  at  hearts  no  more  ! 

Hear,  Lady  hear,  and  doubt  it  not, 

Believe  me  'tis  most  true, 
Of  late  for  every  shaft  I've  shot 

Old  Mammon  has  shot  two ! 

At  Hymen's  shrine  you'll  see  that  I, 
The  simple  truth  have  told, 

There  for  each  grain  of  love  you'll  find 
A  solid  ounce  of  gold  ! 
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HISTORY   OF   VIRGINIA— API^ENDIX. 

But  the  Indian  war  that  we  have  been  con- 
templating, was  not  realized.  A  number  of 
Indian  tribes  did  combine  for  this  purpose, 
and  their  warriors  were  assembled  in  great 
force.  But  the  campaign  being  carried  into 
the  enemy's  country,  they  were  defeated  in 
battle  and  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 
This  campaign  has  not  been  appreciated  in 
proportion  to  its  importance.  It  has  been 
viewed  as  an  insulated  matter,  designed  solely 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  settlements. 
But  its  projectors  had  ulterior  objects  in  view. 
The  preparations  made  and  great  array  of 
troops  provided  for  this  occasion,  were  in- 
tended to  subdue  the  Indian  tribes  and  deter 
them  from  interfering  in  the  approaching  con- 
test with  Great  Britain  and  this  was  com- 
pletely effected.  For  several  years  peace 
and  quietness  prevailed  on  the  western  fron- 
tier. During  this  period  the  first  shock  of 
the  revolution  had  passed  away;  order  and 
government  were  re-established  ;  armies  were 
raised  and  battles  fought,  in  many  of  which 
the  success  of  American  arms  gave  proof 
that  the  British  lion  was  not  invincible.  Du- 
ring this  period  Virginia  had  full  opportunity 
to  employ  the  whole  of  her  resources  in  the 
war  of  Independence.  Two  causes  may  be 
assigned  why  the  advantages  of  this  campaign 
were  not  duly  appreciated.  First  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  events  of  great  magnitude  in  quick 
succession.  Each  more  recent  event  by  at- 
tracting public  attention  to  itself  in  a  great 
degree  obscured  and  cast  into  the  shade 
events  which  had  preceded.  The  second 
cause  may  be  found  in  the  scene  of  action. 
The  affairs  of  the  campaign  were  transacte_d 
in  the  Indian  country,  far  from  the  white  set- 
tlements, and  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
depths  of  the  wilderness,  where  there  were 
none  to  witness  it  save  those  engaged.  Post- 
offices  and  post-riders  were  then  unknown. 
There  was  but  one  newspaper  then  in  Viro-in- 
ia.  This  was  a  small  sheet  published  weekly  by 
Purdie  and  Dixon,  at  Williamsburg,  then  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  near  her  eastern  bor- 
der. It  was  chiefly  occupied  at  this  time  by 
the  disputes  between  the  colonies  and  the 
parent  country,  and  had  but  a  very  limited 
circulation,  from  all  which  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  people  of  the  common vvealth  gen- 


erally had  very  imperfect  information  res- 
pecting the  Indian  war.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  district,  whence  the  Southern  division  of 
the  army  had  been  taken,  being  solicitous 
concerning  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  were  in  the  service,  many  of  whom  suf- 
fered in  battle,  did  by  writing  and  otherwise 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  persons  in 
the  army,  by  which  means  they  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  origin,  progress  and  con- 
sequences of  this  campaign,  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  country.  But  as  new  scenes 
during  the  revolution  were  continually  rising 
to  view,  the  Indian  affairs  were  soon  over- 
looked and  forgotten.  To  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  this  campaign,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Indians,  their  propensity  to  war, 
the  great  combined  strength  that  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  year  1774,  the  indications  which 
they  had  manifested  of  hostile  intentions,  the 
efforts  used  by  British  traders  to  urge  them 
on  to  war,  the  defenceless  state  of  the  fron- 
tier, the  distracted  condition  of  the  provinces 
in  apprehension  of  war  with  great  Britain ; 
all  these  things  being  duly  considered  must 
unquestionably  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  treaty  M^hich  immediately 
followed,  constituted  the  first  act  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  revolution ;  that  it  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  all  subsequent  acts  of  that 
tragedy ;  that  it  materially  and  immediately 
influenced  the  destinies  of  our  country,  and 
more  remotely  the  destinies  of  many  other 
countries,  perhaps  of  the  whole  world.  For 
about  this  time  there  had  gone  forth  a  spirit 
of  enquiry  v/hose  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
rights  of  man,  the  source  of  legitimate  gov- 
ernment, to  diffuse  political  information  and 
to  put  down  all  tyranny,  oppression  and  mis- 
rule. This  spirit  also  emanated  to  other 
countries,  and  although  encumbered  with  ex- 
travagance and  folly,  which  have  doubtless 
marred  its  progress  in  some  degree,  it  has 
nevertheless  done  much  to  correct  abuses  in  ' 
government  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
man.  This  spirit  it  is  believed  is  still  ope- 
rating throughout  the  world  and  it  is  hoped 
will  continue  its  operations  until  all  rulers 
shall  be  actuated  by  justice  and  benevolence 
and  all  subjects  by  a  dutiful  subordination, 
thus  harmoniously  co-operating  in  effecting 
a  political  reformation  throughout  the  world. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  complete 
history  of  this  campaign  has  never  been  given 
to  the  public.     Several  writers  have  noticed 
it  incidentally  or  given  a  meagre  outline,  but 
no  one,  it  is  believed,  has  entered  into  those 
circumstantial  details  which  alone  give  in- 
terest to  such   a  work.     And  now,  after  so 
great  a  lapse  of  years,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  collect  materials  for  this  purpose.     Never- 
theless, after  some  examination  of  the  subject, 
the  writer  of  these  notes  is  induced  to  believe 
that  by  industry  much  information  might  yet 
be  gleaned  from  various  sources,  enough  it  is 
thought  to  form  a  volume  more  satisfactory 
than  anything  heretofore  published.    Will  not 
some  capable  hand  undertake  the  task }  *  Sel- 
dom has  the  pen  of  the  historian  b.een  employ- 
ed on  an  enterprise  productive  of  so  many  im- 
portant and  beneficial  results,  accomplished 
in  so  short  a  time  by  so  small  a  military  force. 
A  thousand  and  seventy  soldiers,  under  Gen- 
eral  Andrew    Lewis,    [12th    of  September, 
1774,]  left  their  rendezvous  at  Camp  Union 
in  Greenbriar,  and  having  marched  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  a  pathless 
forest  and   mountainous  wilderness,  on  the 
10th  of  October,  encountered  and  defeated 
at  Point  Pleasant  the  most  formidable  Indian 
confederacy    ever    leagued   against   western 
Virginia.     The  dead  being  buried  and  pro- 
vision made  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded, 
General  Lewis  crossed   the   Ohio   river  and 
penetrated  the  country  nearly  to  the  enemy's 
towns.     The  defeat  was   so  complete,   that 
without  hazarding  another  battle,  the  Indians 
sued  for  peace.     A  treaty  of  peace  having 
been  ratified,  the  General  led  his  troops  back 
to  Point  Pleasant.     At  that  place  he  left  a 
garrison  and  then,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
troops,  returned  to  Camp  Union,  havino-  in 
about  two  months  marched  through  an  ene- 
my's country,  in  going  and  returning,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  four  hundred  miles,  de- 
feated the  enemy  and  accomplished  all  the 
objects  of  the   campaign.     The  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign  is  here  attributed  to  the 
troops  under  General  Lewis.     Others   were 
indeed   employed.      The  northern   division, 
fifteen   or  eighteen   hundred   strong,   under 
the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Danmore, 
were  expected  to  unite  and  co-operate  with 
the  southern.    This  had  been  stipulated  when 

[*  This  (lesifleratnm  will  probnhly  lie  supplied  !iy  Lyman 
C.  Draper,  Esq.  in  his  forlhcoming  "Lives  of  the  Pioneers."  1 


the  campaign  was  first  projected.  But  by 
the  crooked  policy  of  the  perfidious  governor 
the  troops  under  his  immediate  command 
were  kept  aloof,  so  that  no  union  or  co-ope- 
ration could  take  place.  The  soldiers  of  the 
northern  division,  there  is  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  willing  to  share  with  the  southern 
division  any  danger  or  difficulty,  had  they 
been  permitted.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted 
that  nothing  has  been  done  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  victory  at  Point  Pleasant ; 
nothing  to  honor  the  names  of  those  who 
bled  in  its  achievement.  Here  Virginia  lost 
some  of  her  noblest  sons.  They  had  united 
in  the  same  cause,  fell  on  the  same  field  and 
were  interred  in  the  same  grave.  But  no  se- 
pulchral monum^it  marks  the  place ;  no 
stone  tells  where  they  lie  ;  not  even  a  mound 
of  earth  has  arisen  to  distinguish  this  sacred 
spot  from  others  around.  Here  they  have 
lain  in  silence  and  neglect  for  seventy  years, 
in  a  land  which  their  valor  had  won,  unsung 
by  the  poet,  uneulogised  by  the  historian,  un- 
honored  by  their  country.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath, 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon.  Let 
not  the  culpable  neglect  be  known  abroad. 
Will  not  some  patriot,  zealous  for  the  honor 
of  Virginia,  bring  this  subject  at  an  early  day 
before  her  legislature  ?  Let  him  orive  a  faith- 
ful  narrative  of  facts  respecting  these  defen- 
ders of  their  country.  The  simple  story  will 
be  impressive ;  then  eloquence  will  not  be 
wanting.  Every  member  of  that  honorable 
body  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  ''  give  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due."  Let  a  monument  be 
erected  of  durable  materials,  under  the  eye 
of  a  skilful  architect ;  let  it  be  characterized 
by  republican  simplicity  and  economy;  let  it 
bear  appropriate  inscriptions  of  the  time,  oc- 
casion and  names  of  the  prominent  actors, 
especially  of  those  who  bled  in  battle  ;  let  it 
be  placed  on  that  beautiful  promontory,  whose 
base  is  marked  by  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  and 
whose  bosom  contains  the  remains  of  those 
whom  this  monument  is  intended  to  honor. 
Here  it  will  stand  conspicuous,  seen  from 
afar  by  all  who  navigate  these  great  waters, 
reviving  in  some,  half-forgotten  recollections, 
in  others  exciting  curious  enquiries  respect- 
ing the  early  discoveries,  early  adventurers, 
early  settlements  and  early  wars  of  this  west- 
ern country.  This  structure,  designed  to 
I  honor  the  memory  of  the  dead,  will  reflect 
honor  also  on  its  authors,  on  the  State,  and 
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on  every  citizen.  On  its  face  will  be  read  in 
ao-es  to  come  inscribed  tne  names  of  the 
Lewises,  Andrew  and  Charles,  of  Fleming 
and  Field,  of  Buford,  Morrow,  Wood,  Wil- 
son, McClanahan,  Allen,  Dillon,  Moffett, 
Walker,  Cundiff,  Murray,  Ward,  Goldsby  and 
others. 

Lord  Dunraore  has  been  strongly  suspected 
of  traitorous  designs  during  this  campaign. 
Disputes  had  for  several  years  existed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  of  North 
America.  And  now  war  was  confidently 
expected.  Even  during  this  campaign  the 
port  of  Boston  was  blockaded  by  a  British 
squadron.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were 
most  forward  in  their  opposition.  The  gov- 
ernor had  his  appointment  from  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  held  his  office  at  pleasure, 
and  it  was  presumable  that  should  war  take 
place,  he  would  favor  the  interest  of  his  sov- 
ereign. Several  things  occurred  during  the 
campaign  which  gave  strength  to  the  suspi- 
cions that  were  entertained.  The  plan  at 
first  communicated  to  Col.  Lewis  was  that  he 
should  conduct  his  troops  to  Point  Pleasant 
and  there  await  his  Excellency's  arrival  with 
the  northern  division.  Listead  of  this  the 
southern  division  was  left  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty on  the  very  borders  of  the  enemy's 
country  for  several  weeks,  having  heard  noth- 
ing from  his  lordship  all  this  time,  exposed 
to  the  combinations  and  machinations  of 
other  neighboring  tribes.  Had  the  northern 
division  united  with  the  southern,  as  his  lord- 
ship had  at  first  promised,  there  would  have 
been  no  battle.  The  Indians  would  have 
been  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  And  now 
after  the  battle.  General  Lewis  received  or- 
ders to  march  into  the  interior  of  the  Indian 
country,  during  which  march  he  was  often 
surrounded  by  great  numbers  of  Indians  and 
was  twice  in  one  day  ordered  to  halt  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  from  the  governor's  camp.  Gen- 
eral Lewis  had  too  much  firmness  and  good 
sense  to  obey  the  order.  He  knew  that  if 
attacked  at  that  distance  from  the  Redstone 
troops  he  could  receive  no  support  from  them. 
He  chose  rather  to  disobey  his  superior  in 
command  than  risk  the  fate  of  his  army.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  too  that  the  messenger  was 
the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  whose  character 
was  not  then  fully  developed,  but  who  soon 
afterwards  was  well  known  as  a  leader  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indians,  and  had  he  not  then 


been  known  to  them  as  a  friend,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  have  ventured  alone 
through  their  country  twice  in  one  day  so 
many  miles.  This  same  Girty  had  been  one 
of  the  governor's  guides  from  Ohio  river  to 
Pickaway  plains,  where  he  now  encamped. 
If  the  governor  entertained  traitorous  designs 
he  had  great  opportunity  during  this  time  to 
represent  the  certainty  of  war,  the  weakness 
of  the  provinces,  the  power  of  Great  Britain, 
the  probability  that  the  Indians  would  be  em- 
ployed as  auxiliaries  and  the  rewards  that 
would  await  those  that  favored  the  royal  ffov- 
ernment.  Let  the  governor's  designs  be 
what  they  might  during  the  campaign,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  not  many  months  elapsed  be- 
fore he  discovered  to  the  world  that  his  own 
personal  and  pecuniary  interest  weighed  more 
with  him  than  the  good  of  the  province  over 
v/hich  he  had  been  placed.  Soon  after  this 
war  commenced  with  great  Britain.  [1777.] 
General  Burgoyne,  by  the  way  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  invaded  the  northern  provinces.  While 
approaching  the  frontier  of  New  York  he  is- 
sued a  proclamation  inviting  all  Indians  to 
join  his  standard.  Many  in  the  north  did  so, 
and  it  was  expected  that  those  north-west  of 
Virginia  would  follow  their  example.  To 
prevent  this,  congress  ordered  a  military  force 
to  proceed  to  Point  Pleasant.  This  force 
was  raised  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Augusta, 
Botetourt  and  Greenbriar,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Dickinson.  He  was  or- 
dered to  remain  encamped  there  until  the 
arrival  of  General  Hand,  a  continental  officer 
who  was  to  direct  their  future  movements. 
This  army  was  designed  as  a  feint  to  prevent 
the  Indian  tribes  from  attaching  themselves 
to  General  Burgoyne.  Whilst  Dickinson's 
troops  lay  here,  two  chiefs.  Cornstalk  and 
Red-Hawk,  with  another  Indian  of  the  same 
nation,  arrived  at  the  fort.  Their  designs  ap- 
peared to  be  pacific.  Captain  Arbuckle,  the 
commander  of  the  fort,  thought  it  prudent  to 
detain  them  as  hostages  for  the  good  behavior 
of  their  nation,  assuring  them  that  no  further 
violence  should  be  offered  them,  provided  the 
treaty  of  1774  should  still  continue  to  be  ob- 
served by  their  nation.  A  few  days  after, 
Elenipsico,  a  son  of  Cornstalk,  arrived.  He 
was  also  detained  as  a  hostage.  On  the  day 
following,  two  of  Dickinson's  troops,  named 
Hamilton  and  Gilmore,  from  what  is  now 
Rockbridge  county,  crossed  the  Kanawha  for 
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the  puqjose  of  hunting.  After  liaving  left 
the  river  a  few  hundred  yards  they  parted  to 
meet  at  the  same  place  in  the  evening.  Gil- 
more  returned  first  and  whilst  waiting  for  his 
companion  was  shot  and  scalped  by  an  In- 
dian. When  Hamilton  returned,  finding  the 
body  of  Gilmore  thus  mangled,  he  called 
across  the  river  and  the  body  was  taken  over. 
This  Gilmore  was  one  of  nineteen  children 
of  the  same  father  and  mother,  and  was 
brought  up  on  the  plantation,  now  owned  by 
Mr.  John  Wallace,  on  the  stage  road  not  far 
from  the  Natural  Bridge.  Nearly  all  of  the 
nineteen  lived  to  mature  years,  and  most  of 
them  raised  iamilies.  As  Gilmore  was  highly 
esteemed  among  his  comrades,  this  occur- 
rence produced  great  excitementin  the  camp. 
The  troops  from  his  immediate  neighborhood 
brought  over  his  body,  "and  their  indigna- 
tion was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch."  * 
One  said,  "  let  us  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort." 
This  was  re-iterated  with  loud  acclamations. 
The  more  prudent,  who  attempted  to  advise 
against  this  measure,  were  not  listened  to. 
They  were  even  threatened.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  mob  moved  on  to  the  fort  with  loaded  ofuns. 
While  approaching,  the  Indians  were  told 
what  their  object  was.  Some  of  them  ap- 
peared alarmed  and  very  much  agitated,  par- 
ticularly Elenipsico.  His  father  desired  him 
to  be  calm,  told  him  that  "  the  Great  Spirit 
knew  when  they  ought  to  die,  better  than  they 
did  themselves,  and  as  they  had  come  there 
with  good  intentions  the  Great  Spirit  would 
do  good  to  them."  Cornstalk  arose,  stood  in 
the  cabin  door  and  iaced  the  assassins  as  they 
approached.  In  a  few  moments  the  hosta- 
ges were  all  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Had  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  been 
tried  under  the  State  law  for  murder,  or  by 
martial  law  for  mutiny,  or  under  the  law  of 
nations  for  breach  of  treaty  in  the  murder  of 
hostages,  or  for  the  violation  of  the  rules  and 
rights  of  a  public  fort,  in  each  or  either  case, 
had  the  facts  been  fully  proven,  they  must  have 
been  judged  worthy  of  death.  It  was  an  act 
pregnant  with  serious  consequences.  War  on 
the  Irontier,  which  had  now  been  suspended 
three  years,  would  inevitably  again  take  place. 
Accordingly  in  the  month  of  June,  1778,  two 
or  three  hundred  Shawnees  attacked  the  fort 
at  Point  Pleasant  and  continued  to  fire  upon 
it  for  several  days,  but  without  effect.    A  par- 

*  Colonel  Slewart. 


ley  was  then  agreed  upon  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  commander  of  the  fort.  Cap- 
tain McKee,  with  three  or  four  others,  met  as 
many  Indians  midway  between  the  fort  and 
the  Indian  encampment.  The  Indians  avow- 
ed their  intention  to  be  revenged  for  the 
death  of  Cornstalk  and  those  who  fell  with 
him.  Captain  McKee  disavowed  for  himself 
and  his  garrison  all  participation  in  this  mur- 
der and  assured  them  that  all  good  and  wise 
men  disapproved  of  it,  that  it  was  done  in  a 
moment  of  excitement  by  some  imprudent 
young  men  and  most  of  the  officers  and 
troops  at  the  post  disapproved  of  their  con- 
duct.. He  represented  further  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  had  issued  a  proclamation 
naming  certain  persons  who  were  guilty  of 
this  outrage,  and  offering  a  reward  for  bring- 
ing them  to  justice.  Part  of  the  Indians  ap- 
peared satisfied  with  the  representation  of 
Captain  McKee  and  returned  to  their  towns  ; 
another  part  were  not  satisfied,  but  remained 
still  bent  on  revenge.  These  moved  offslowly 
up  the  Kanawha.  After  they  had  all  disap- 
peared, two  soldiers  from  the  garrison  were 
sent  to  keep  in  their  wake  and  watch  their 
movements.  But  these  were  discovered  by 
the  Indians  and  fired  on.  They  then  returned 
to  the  fort  and  were  not  willing  to  resume 
this  perilous  undertaking.  Much  perplexity 
existed  now  among  the  officers.  The  garri- 
son had  been  placed  here  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontier,  and  a  strong  party  of  Indians 
had  now  passed  them  and  were  evidently  ad- 
vancing against  the  settlements,  and  would 
attack  them  without  a  moment's  warning, 
unless  a  messenger  could  be  sent  from  the 
fort.  Enquiry  being  made  who  were  willing 
to    o-o    two  soldiers   volunteered    their   ser- 

to       ' 

vices, — Philip  Hammon  and  John  Pryor. 
The  Indians  were  now  far  in  advance,  no 
lime  was  to  be  lost  and  little  was  wanted  for 
preparation.  The  rifle,  tomahawk,  shot- 
pouch,  with  its  contents  and  appendages,  and 
blanket  were  always  in  readiness.  A  few 
pounds  of  portable  provisions  were  soon  at 
hand  and  now  they  were  ready  for  their  jour- 
ney. There  happened  at  this  time  to  be 
within  the  fort  a  female  Indian,  called  the 
grenadier  squaw,  sister  to  the  celebrated 
Cornstalk,  and  like  him  known  to  be  partic- 
ularly averse  to  war.  On  learning  the  des- 
tination of  these  two  spies,  she  offered  her 
services   to  disguise   them,   so   that   if  they 
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should  meet  with  the  Indians  they  should  not 
be  recognized  as  whites.     She   accordingly 
gave  them  the  Indian  costume  from  head  to 
heel,  and  painted  their  faces  with  dark  and 
lurid  streaks  and  figures,  such  as  indicate  an 
Indian  warrior  g-oinff  forth  bent  on  deeds  of 
death  and  destruction.     Thus  equipped,  at- 
tired and  ornamented,  they  set  out  on  their 
long,  fatiguing  and  perilous  journey,  during 
which  they  must  endure  the  burning  sun  and 
drenchinor  rains  of  the  season.     Brooks  and 
rivers    were    to    be    waded ,    extensive    and 
gloomy  forests   were  to  be  traversed ;  pre- 
cipitous   hills  and  craggy  mountain-places, 
where  no  man  dwelt,  were  to  be  passed  over 
with  hasty  step.     The   wolf,   the  bear,   the 
panther  and  rattlesnake  had,  from  time  im- 
memorial, held  sway  over  this  inhospitable 
region.     Nor  was  this  all ;  a  numerous  body 
of  hostile  Indians,  thirsting  for  white  men's 
blood,  were  known  to  be  at  this   conjunc- 
ture, on  the  very  path  that  the   spies  were 
to  travel.     Less  than   half  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers   here   enumerated   would  have 
appalled  most  men,  but  to  these  chivalrous 
sons   of  the   mountains,   "The  dangers  self 
were  lure  alone."     They  were   well   aware 
that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  depended 
upon  the   celerity   of  its  execution,   that  if 
they  by  forced   marches   should  be   able   to 
overtake  and  pass  the  enemy  undiscovered, 
and  by  entering  the  settlement  first  should 
apprise  the  inhabitants  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger, thereby  giving  them  opportunity  to  for- 
tify and  defend  themselves,  all  might  be  well ; 
but  if  this  strong  body  of  the  enemy  should 
take  the  country  by  surprise,  massacre,  cap- 
tivity and  dispersion  must  follow,  and  the  dis- 
solution  of  the  whole  settlements.     Enter- 
taining these  views,  they  set  out  with  ardor, 
and    persevered   with  steadiness,   losing  no 
time  through  the  day  with  loitering,  they  made 
their  bodily   strength  the   measure   of  their 
performance,  and  when  the  shades  of  even- 
ing admonished  them  that  the  season  of  rest 
was  at  hand,  drawing  upon  their  scanty  stock, 
they    partook   of  a    coarse    and    frugal    but 
strengthening  and  comfortable  repast,  for  to 
the  hungry  soul  every  bitter  thing  is   sweet. 
This  ended,  and  having  drunk  of  a  neighbor- 
ing stream,  their  next  care  was  to  find  a  wide- 
spreading  oak,  or  beech,  or  a  projecting  rock 
which  miffht  shelter  them  from  the  chillinor 
dews  of  nicfht.     And  now  each  of  them,  like 


the  patriarch  of  old,  took  one  of  the  stones 
of  the  place  for  his  pillow,  and  being  wrapped 
in  his  blanket,  laid  himself  down  along-side 
of  his  rifle,  conscious  of  having  performed 
the  duties  of  the  day  and  void  of  care  they 
gave  themselves  to  sleep.  Here  no  wakeful 
sentinels,  walkmg  his  nightly  rounds,  guard- 
ed the  camp  ;  no  fantastic  visions  nor  terrific 
dreams  disturbed  their  rest.  Wild  beasts, 
which  the  light  of  day  awed  into  obscurity, 
had  now  crept  from  their  dens  and  lurking 
places  and  were  roaming  abroad  prowling 
for  prey,  uttering  a  thousand  cries,  and  hide- 
ous screams,  and  dismal  howlino-s,  through- 
out  the  shadowy  gloom  of  these  interminable 
forests.  Yet  neither  did  these  interrupt  the 
repose  of  the  two  disguised  soldiers.  They 
were  yet  far  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  but  by 
observing  his  encampments,  soon  found  that 
they  were  gaining  ground,  and  in  a  few  days 
that  they  were  approaching  his  main  body. 
This  caused  a  sharp  look-out.  Relying  on 
vigilance,  circumspection  and  stratagem,  they 
did  not  relax  their  speed,  but  carefully  recon- 
noitered  every  hill  and  valley,  every  brake, 
o-len  and  defile.  At  lenorth  one  morninof 
about  ten  o'clock,  whilst  descending  Sewel 
mountain  on  its  eastern  side,  and  when  near 
to  its  base,  the  enemy  was  descried  near  half 
a  mile  distant,  on  McClung's  plantation,  kill- 
ing hogs  for  their  breakfast.  The  spies  now 
diverged  from  the  path  which  they  had  been 
pursuing,  and  making  a  small  circuit,  so  as  to 
allow  the  enemy  sufficient  elbow-room,  or  as 
a  seaman  would  say,  give  him  a  good  berth, 
that  he  might  enjoy  his  feast.  Thus  they 
passed  undiscovered  and  soon  reached  the 
settlement  in  safety.  At  the  first  house  they 
experienced  some  difficulty,  having  entirely 
the  appearance  of  Indian  warriors.  But  by 
giving  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  object 
of  their  visit,  and  especially  as  they  were  able 
to  do  this  in  unbroken  English,  they  soon 
gained  credence  and  were  recognized  as 
friends.  Measures  were  now  taken  to  alarm 
the  settlement,  and  before  night  all  the  in- 
habitants were  assembled  in  Colonel  Donal- 
ly's  dwelling-house.  This  building  which 
had  heretofore  been  the  tranquil  residence  of 
a  private  family  and  which  had  been  charac- 
terized by  its  friendship  and  hospitality  to 
all  who  entered  it,  must  now  become  the 
theatre  of  war  and  be  made  familiar  with 
tragic   scenes    and    events.      The    prospect 
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must  indeed  have  been  gloomy.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  the  settlement  were  collected  in 
one  house  to  be  defended  by  a  few  men,  very 
few  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  ene- 
my about  to  attack  them.  They,  however, 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  tactics  of  In- 
dian warfare  and  the  use  of  their  arms.  Every 
man  had  full  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
fellows.  Now  preparations  were  made  for  a 
siege  or  an  assault.  Every  instrument  of 
death  which  could  be  found  was  put  in  re- 
quisition, prepared  in  the  best  manner  and 
placed  where  it  could  be  most  readily  seized 
when  wanted.  A  strict  watch  was  kept 
through  the  night,  but  no  enemy  had  yet  ap- 
peared. The  second  day  passed  off  in  like 
manner.  On  the  second  night  most  of  the 
men  went  to  the  second  story,  having  slept 
none  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  they  became  drowsy  and 
when  daylight  began  to  appear  were  all  in  a 
profound  sleep.  Only  three  men  were  on  the 
lower  floor, — Hammon,  one  of  the  spies,  a 
white  servant  and  a  black  servant  of  Colonel 
Donally.  At  daybreak  the  white  servant 
opened  the  door,  that  he  might  bring  in  some 
firewood.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  from 
the  house  when  he  was  shot  down.  The  In- 
dians now  sprang  from  their  concealment  in 
the  edge  of  the  rye-field  near  to  the  house, 
and  rushing  in  a  body,  attempted  to  enter  the 
door.  *  Hammon  and  the  black  servant  Dick 
made  an  effort  to  secure  it,  but  failing  in  this 
they  placed  their  shoulders  against  a  hogs- 
head of  water  which  stood  behind,  and  which 
they  had  drawn  nearer  to  the  door.  But  the 
Indians  commenced  chopping  with  their  tom- 
ahawks and  had  actually  cut  through  the  door 
and  were  also  pressing  to  force  it  open.  Hav- 
ing already  made  a  partial  opening,  Dick 
fearing  that  they  might  succeed  in  gaining 
their  purpose,  left  Hammon  at  his  post  and 
seizing  a  musket  which  stood  near,  loaded 
with  heavy  slugs,  discharged  it  through  the 
opening  among  the  crowd.  The  Indians 
now  fell  back  and  the  door  was  secured.  By 
this  time  the  men  on  the  second  story  had 
shaken  off  their  slumbers  and  were  every 
man  at  his  post,  pouring  down  the  shot  upon 
the  enemy.  He,  finding  his  quarters  too 
warm,  scampered  off  with  all  possible  speed 

*  Colonel  Stewart  says  that  there  was  a  kind  of  stockade 
fort  around  the  house  and  that  it  was  the  kitchen  door  whicli 
the  Indians  attacked. 


to  a  distant  point  where  he  could  find  shelter. 
One  boy  alone  fell  behind.  He  at  the  first 
onset  wishing  to  unite  his  fortune  with  that 
of  his  seniors,  hastened  to  the  door,  hoping 
no  doubt  to  participate  in  the  massacre  which 
he  expected  to  follow,  or  at  least  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  it.  Having  been  dis- 
appointed in  this  and  now  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  his  friends  in  their  retreat  and  fear- 
ing that  a  ball  from  the  fort  micrht  overtake 
him,  he  turned  aside  and  sheltered  himself  in 
the  lower  story  of  an  old  building  which 
stood  near,  uttering  through  the  day  many 
dolorous  cries  and  lamentations.  One  of  the 
garrison,  who  knew  something  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  invited  him  into  the  fort  with  an  as- 
surance of  safety.  But  he,  doubtless,  sus- 
pected in  others  what  he  would  be  likely  to 
practice  himself,  and  what  the  whites  had  al- 
ready practiced  on  the  noble-hearted  Corn- 
stalk and  his  fellow  sufferers,  and  declined 
the  invitation,  and  awaiting  the  darkness  of 
the  night  escaped  to  his  friends.  The  In- 
dians continued  to  fire  on  the  fort  occasion- 
ally during  the  day,  and  succeeded  in  killing 
one  man  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall.  * 

At  this  time  the  population  of  Greenbrier 
was  composed  of  isolated  settlements,  sep- 
arated by  intervals  of  uncultivated  country. 
The  settlement  near  to  FortDonnally,  called 
the  Meadows,  did  not  at  this  time  contain 
many  inhabitants.  On  the  first  alarm,  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  the  Lewisburg  settlement, 
fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  distant.  This  mes- 
senger was  the  person  killed  on  the  next 
morning  after  he  returned  to  Donally's  as  he 
went  out  to  get  firewood.  By  the  activity  of 
Col.  Samuel  Lewis  and  CoV  John  Stewart,  a 
force  of  sixty  or  seventy  armed  men  was 
ready  to  march  on  the  third  morning,  the 
very  morning  on  which  the  fort  was  attacked. 
They,  to  avoid  any  ambush  of  the  enemy, 
left  the  direct  road  and  took  a  circuitous 
route,  and  when  they  arrived  opposite  the 
fort  turned  across  and  concealincr  themselves 
by  passing  through  a  rye-field,  all  entered 
with  safety.  There  was  now  much  room  for 
congratulation  that  the  garrison  had  bravely 
defended  themselves,  and  that  they  were  now 
so  much  strengthened  that  they  could  bid 

*  Colonel  Stewart  says  that  this  man's  name  was  Graham 
and  that  they  also  killed  James  Burns  and  Alexander  Och- 
iltree early  in  the  morning  as  they  were  coming  to  the 
house. 
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defiance  to  their  enemies.  The  Indians  now 
saw  themselves  baffled  and  disappointed. 
They  had  made  a  long  journey  with  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  their 
chiefs.  They  now  determined  to  raise  the 
siege  and  return  home.  Dejected  and  cha- 
grined, their  number  diminished,  encumber- 
ed with  the  wounded,  they  retreated  with 
slow  and  melancholy  reluctance.  For  some 
years  now  the  Indians  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful on  the  frontier  of  Virginia.  [1774.]  They 
were  roughly  handled  and  driven  back  into 
their  own  country.  [1777.]  Their  chiefs 
were  murdered,  and  now  [1778]  they  were 
beaten  off  with  loss*  and  diso-race.  Not  a 
scalp  as  a  trophy  of  bravery,  not  a  prisoner 
whom  they  might  immolate  to  quiet  the  manes 
of  their  deceased  friends. 

Although  the  enemy  retreated  slowly,  the 
garrison  did  not  think  themselves  stroncr 
enough  to  pursue.  The  inhabitants  now  re- 
turned to  their  homes  v/ithout  apprehension 
of  dano-er. 

But  where  are  the  spies  ?  What  has  been 
done  for  them  ?  When  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious monarchs  of  the  East  had  discover- 
ed a  plot  against  his  own  life,  wishing  to  re- 
ward the  individual  who  had  disclosed  the 
treason,  he  enquired  of  his  chief  counsellor, 
"  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the 
king  delighteth  to  honor?"  The  counsellor 
in  substance  replied  as  follows,  that  the  great- 
est honor  which  royalty  could  bestow,  con- 
sistent with  its  own  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence, should  be  conferred  on  the  man 
whom  the  king  delighted  to  honor.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  advice,  a  royal  decree  was 
issued  and  the  same  counsellor  was  charo-ed 
with  its  execution  and  it  was  executed  in  the 
most  public  manner.  Among  the  Romans 
civic  honors  were  decreed  to  him  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  These  honors 
were  the  greatest  which  the  government  had 
in  its  power  to  bestow.  Here  we  see  that 
two  of  the  greatest  empires  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  bestowed  the  highest  honors 
on  him  who  saved  the  life  of  another.  But 
what  was  the  conduct  of  these  spies?  They 
subjected  themselves  to  fatigue  and  privation 


*  The  amount  of  their  loss  was  not  ascertained,  nor  their 
whole  number.  Col.  Stewart  Siys,  "  seventeen  of  the  en- 
emy lay  dead  in  the  yard  when  we  got  in."  They  may 
have  taken  the  scalps  of  Burns  and  Ochiltree  mentioned 
in  a  previous  note. 


and  peril  during  a  journey  on  foot  of  little 
less  than  two  hundred  miles,  through  a  moun- 
tainous, uninhabited  wilderness,  to  save  from 
destruction  not  one  or  two  or  a  few  individ- 
uals, but  a  whole  community,  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  Greenbriar  and  they  were  suc- 
cessful. And  what  reward  have  they  recei- 
ved ?  None  either  honorary  or  pecuniary. 
Certain  it  is  that  for  some  time  after  the  at- 
tack on  fort  Donally  their  names  were  men- 
tioned with  much  eclat  and  no  doubt  the  in- 
habitants of  Greenbriar  would  exercise  to- 
ward them  their  usual  courtesy  and  hospital- 
ity. But  gratitude  is  not  a  perennial  plant. 
Did  the  CTovernment  reward  them  ?  At  that 
time  the  government  of  Virginia  was  fully 
occupied  in  defending  her  Eastern  frontier 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  But  had  the  case 
of  the  spies  been  represented  to  the  legisla- 
ture, their  names  would  have  been  recorded 
with  honorable  mention  of  their  services  and 
themselves  made  pensioners  for  life.  The 
black  servant,  Dick,  was  more  fortunate. 
His  case  came  before  the  legislature  and  his 
freedom  was  decreed.  It  is  pleasing  to 
know,  that  Dick  lived  near  threescore  years 
after  this,  respected  for  his  industry,  probity 
and  other  civic  virtues. 

But  to  return  to  the  savages  :  their  desire 
of  revenge  was  not  yet  satiated.  The  manes 
of  their  slaughtered  chiefs  had  not  yet  been 
quieted.  No  doubt  they  reproached  them- 
selves with  their  dilatory  performance  of  the 
paramount  duty  of  retaliation. 

"  Whilst  great  Cornstalk's  shade  complained  that  they  were 

slow, 
And  Red-Hawk's  ghost  walked  unrevenged  amongst  them." 

Hoping  for  better  fortune,  they  now  turned 
their  arms  against  the  infant  settlement  of 
Kentucky,  in  which  they  were  lamentably 
successful.  At  the  Blue  Licks  fell  many  of 
the  flower  of  the  population.  Many  too 
were  destroyed  in  boats  descending  the  Ohio 
river  and  much  property  was  lost.  For 
many  years  this  destructive  mode  of  war  con- 
tinued. The  campaigns  of  Harmer  and  St. 
Clair  gave  but  little  respite  ;  in  the  latter  of 
these,  Kentucky  again  lost  some  of  her  bra- 
vest sons.  The  establishment  of  a  chain  of 
posts  from  Cincinnati  to  Lake  Erie  ;  the 
victory  gained  by  the  United  States  troops 
under  General  Wayne,  near  to  Detroit,  over 
a  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes ;  and  a  treaty 
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of  peace   with  those  tribes,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed,   at  least  gave  repose  to  the  frontier 
settlements-     The   wise,  liberal   and  pacific 
policy  of  Washington  and  most  of  his  suc- 
cessors toward  the  Indian  nations  ;   and  the 
frequent  purchases   from   different  tribes  of 
Indians  of  larger  portions  of  their  lands  for 
pecuniary  considerations  ;   and  the  establish- 
ment  of  stroncr  garrisons  of  United  States 
troops    in    different   parts    of  the    Western 
country  ; — have  done  much  to  check   wars 
between   the  tribes  of  Indians,   and  to  pre- 
vent  their   assaults   upon   the   white   settle- 
ments.    The  surrender  of  fort  Detroit  also 
had   a  similar  tendency.     No  serious  injury 
was  ever  apprehended  from  the  Western  In- 
dians,  after  the  victory  achieved  by  General 
Wayne,  unless  when  confederated  with  some 
foreign   power.     By   the   extinguishment  of 
Indian   titles  to  their  lands,  tribes  and  rem- 
nants  of  tribes  have  been  seen  every  year 
removing    Westward,    choosinar    rather    the 
neighborhood  of  the  beaver  and  buffalo,  than 
that   of  the  white   man.     And  what  is  now 
the   situation  of  that  country  ?     And  what 
was   its   situation   when  Wayne  gained   his 
victory  ?     Could   any  one   of  the  thousands 
of  his  army  possessing  the  most  vivid,    or  if 
you  please,  the  most  eccentric  imagination 
have  been   able   to  command   a  full  view  of 
the  countries  bounded  by  the  Ohio,  the  Mis- 
sissippi  and  the  great  lakes,  could  such  an 
one   have   anticipated  the  results  that  have 
since   taken   place  ?      Then   that   whole   re- 
gion  was  claimed   and  possessed  by  hordes 
of  lawless,    half-starved   savao-es,    craininw   a 
meagre   subsistence   by   the   chase   and    de- 
lighting in  blood  and  plunder.     Could  such 
an  one  have  supposed,  that  in  less  than  half 
a  century  the  whole  of  this  wide-spread  re- 
gion would  be  inhabited  by  a  civilized  popu- 
lation in   the   full   tide  of  prosperity  ?     In  a 
very   few   years   after  Wayne's  victory,  emi- 
grants  from  the  Northern  States,  from  Vir- 
ginia,   Kentucky  and  other  portions  of  our 
country  covered  most  of  the  Eastern  part  of 
this  large  region.     Where  erevvhile  had  been 
the  Indian  wigwam  and  encampments,  now 
misht  be  seen  farm-houses,  barns  and  other 
buildings;   plantations  laid  off  into  fields,  all 
those  grains  and  grasses  and  domestic  ani- 
mals  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  sub- 
sistence and  comfort  of  man  ;   verdant  pas- 
tures, flowering  meadows,  bending  orchards 


and  yellow  harvest-fields  of  luxuriant  grain 
surpassing  in  beauty  all  other  crops.     Also 
were  distributed  over  the  country  work-shops 
in  which  various  mechanical  occupations  were 
pursued  for  domestic  purposes.     The  enter- 
prise of  the  citizens  was  evident  too  from  their 
eagerness  in  accomplishing  facilities  for  in- 
tercourse between  different  parts  of  the  State 
and   also   with  other  States,  such  as  canals, 
roads,  &c.,  which  received  their  early  atten- 
tion.    Villages   and  towns  too  have  sprung 
up  with  great  rapidity,  and   cities,  which  vie 
in  splendor,  magnitude  and  commercial  rich- 
es with  those  of  the  Atlantic  States.    Schools 
also  and  academies  and  colleges  and  church- 
es and  learned  societies  and  periodical  pub- 
lications and  printing  establishments,  every- 
where to  be  found,  show  the  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple for  improvement.     The  country  from  the 
fertility  of  its  soil  and  industry  of  its  inhab- 
itants, besides  supplying  the  wants  of  a  nu- 
merous population,   yields  an  immense  sur- 
plus for  exportation.     The  trade  on  the  riv- 
ers and  lakes  is  chiefly  in  vessels  of  magni- 
tude, equal  to  those  that  traverse  the  Atlan- 
tic, propelled  not  by  wind,  or  tide,  or  current, 
but   moving  often   with   great   velocity   and 
with  heavy  burthens,  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  all  these  forces  and   entirely   overcoming 
them — and  this  by  an   invention   of  modern 
origin  and  entirely  American.    This  immense 
region  of  country  extending  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  great  Lakes  and  to  the  Mississippi  on 
the  West,  is  now  covered  by  a  civilized  pop- 
ulation and  divided    into  four  separate   in- 
dependent    republican    governments,    each 
manawino-    its    own    internal    concerns    and 
each   united    with    the    other   States  of  the 
American  Union,  for  general  purposes.  Can 
any   man   review  the  state  of  things  in  that 
immense  region  from  the  year  1794  until  the 
present  time  and  cease  to  wonder  at  the  un- 
accountable transformations  that  have  taken 
place    in    the    face  of  the  country,  popula- 
tion and  improvements?     Very  similar  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  great  States 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri,  nearly  in  the  same  time  and  from  the 
same  causes.     Nothing  appears  more  extra- 
ordinary, unless  it  be  that  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  should  have  remained  so  to- 
tally unknown   until  the   close   of  the   18th 
century. 
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Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Colo- 
nel Andrew  Lewis,*  of  Montgomery  county, 
Virginia,  to  the  author  of  the  preceding  Me- 
moir from  the  original  communicated  to  me 
together  with  the  Memoir,  and  now  in  my 
possession. 

"  Sir,  your  letter  of  the  27th  March,  I  re- 
ceived a  few  days  ago.  The  extract  you 
mention  did  not  come  to  hand,  which  I  am 
sorry  for.  The  whole  proceeding  relative 
to  the  campaign  of  1774  was  familiar  to  me 
some  years  past,  but  no  doubt  some  of  it 
may  now  escape  my  memory.  So  far  as  I 
can  recollect  I  will  give  you.  Governor 
Dunmore,  a  Scotchman,  was  the  commander- 
in-  chief.  My  father,  General  Andrew  Lewis, 
had  the  command  of  all  the  troops  from  this 
quarter.  Col.  Charles  Lewis  commanded 
the  Augusta  troops  ;  Col.  William  Fleming 
the  Botetourt  troops;  Col.  William  Chris- 
tian the  Montgomery  troops  ;  all  of  which 
were  to  rendezvous  at  what  was  then  called 
the  Big  Savannah,  at  or  near  the  place  where 
Lewisburg  now  stands  [in]  Greenbrier.  My 
father  and  three  of  my  brothers  were  in  the  ac- 
tion. John  Lewis,  his  eldest  son,  command- 
ed a  company  ;  Samuel  and  Thomas  were 
privates.  While  encamped  at  the  Savannah, 
General  Lewis  received  orders  from  Dun- 
more  to  meet  him  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the 
2nd  day  of  October.  Col.  Christian's  troops 
had  not  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous 
early  enough  for  my  father  to  comply  with 
his  orders.  He  therefore  was  compelled  to 
leave  Christian's  command,  with  orders  for 
Christian  to  march  on  as  soon^s  possible  to 
Point  Pleasant,  as  soon  as  his  troops  arrived. 
General  Lewis  arrived  at  Point  Pleasant  as 
well  as  I  recollect,  on  the  2nd  day  of  Oc- 
tober, at  which  place  Dunmore  never  ap- 
peared. My  father's  force  was  then  from 
1000  to  1200  men.  The  spies  were  out 
of  October  and  made  no  dis- 
enemy.  On  the  morning  of 
of  October,  before  day,  two 
Robinson   and  another  whose 


from  the  2nd 
covery  of  the 
the  10th  day, 
men — a  Mr 


name  I  have  forgotten, — started  from  the  en- 
campment so  as  to  get  far  enough  from  the 
camp  before  it  was  daylight,  to  travel  off  the 
bells  of  the  packhorses  and  bullocks,  to  hunt. 
Those  two  men  fell  in  with  the  Indians  up 
the  Ohio.  One  of  them  was  killed ;  the 
other  made  his  escape  into  camp.     General 

*  He  died  in  1844. 


Lewis  ordered  out  his  brother  Col.  Charles 
Lewis  with  three  hundred  men,  expecting 
as  the  spies  had  made  no  discovery  of  the 
approach  of  the  Indians,  that  it  was  a  small 
party,  as  small  parties  had  been  frequently 
seen  watching  the  movements  of  the  army, 
from  the  time  it  marched  from  the  Savannah. 
Col.  Christian  with  his  command  arrived  at 
the  camp  Point  Pleasant  on  the  night  of  the 
same  day  of  the  action.  Col.  Charles  Lewis 
had  but  just  passed  the  out-guard  when  [he 
met]  the  Indians  and  about  sun-rise  the  ac- 
tion commenced  and  was  one  constant  peal 
of  firing  until  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
day,  when  the  Indians  began  to  give  way. 
Their  retreat  was  not  more  than  three  miles, 
when  night  ended  the  conflict.  They  were 
obliged  to  keep  it  up  until  night  to  get  their 
wounded  off.  The  number  of  Indians  found 
dead  on  the  battle-crround  was  between  twen- 
ty  and  thirty.  They  were  discovered  throw- 
ing their  dead  into  the  Ohio  all  the  day. 
Col.  Charles  Lewis  was  wounded  early  in 
the  action,  but  did  not  let  his  wound  be 
known  until  he  orot  his  line  of  battle  extended 
from  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  Crooked  creek, 
a  branch  of  Kanawha.  He  then  asked  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  let  him  lean  on  him  to  the 
camp,  and  died  about  twelve  o'clock.  He  had 
been  a  very  fortunate  Indian  hunter  and  was 
much  lamented.  Whether  the  killed  of  the 
Indians  were  buried  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Col. 
John  Stewart,  late  of  Greenbrier,  who  com- 
manded a  company,  and  was  in  the  action, 
wrote  a  narrative  of  the  expedition,  the  best 
which  I  have  seen.  I  think  I  had  it,  but  can- 
not lay  my  hands  on  it.  In  his  narrative,  as 
well  as  every  other  account,  every  fifth  man  in 
the  army  was  killed  or  wounded.  Col.  Charles 
Lewis  killed.  Col.  William  Fleming  wounded 
severely,   Capt.  Robert  McClanahan   killed, 

Capt.  Thomas   Bufbrd  do.,  John  F do.. 

Col.  Fields  do.,  Samuel  Lewis  wounded  slight- 
ly, General  Lewis  had  to  erect  a  fort  imme- 
diately at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Ka- 
nawha for  the  protection  of  the  wounded, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Capt. 
Arbuckle  with  his  company.  All  this  time 
nothing  was  heard  from  Dunmore.  So  soon 
as  the  wounded  were  thus  protected,  Gener- 
al Lewis  crossed  the  Ohio  and  marched  for 
the  Scioto,  where  the  Cornstalk  lived,  who 
was  the  king  of  the  Shawnees.  On  Thurs- 
day the  governor  sent  several  expresses  to 
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General  Lewis  to  return.  All  the  army  al- 
most had  lost  relations, — the  General  a  fa- 
vorite brother.  They  could  not  be  stopped. 
After  the  battle  the  Indians  immediately 
ran  to  the  Governor.  After  two  or  three  ex- 
presses to  stop  the  army,  the  governor  came 
himself  with  two  or  three  Indians  with  him. 
General  Lewis  had  to  double  and  tripple  the 
guard  over  his  marquee,  to  prevent  the  men 
from  killing  the  governor  and  the  Indians. 
The  whole  force  of  the  Indians  was  formed 
on  the  bank  of  the  Scioto,  to  give  battle  if 
the  army  could  not  be  stopt.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  of  the  chiefs  besides  the  Cornstalk, 
but  the  Blue  Jacket,  a  Shawnee  chief,  who 
was  known  to  be  at  the  governor's  camp  on 
the  9th  of  October,  and  in  the  battle  on  the 
10th.  On  ihe  day  of  battle,  Dunmore  and  a 
Col.  O'Connelly  were  walking  together,  after- 
wards a  noted  tory.  The  governor  observed 
to  him  that  Lewis  had  hot  work  about  that 
time  of  day.  He  evidently  intended  Gene- 
ral Lewis'  army  to  be  cut  off  and  if  you  could 
see  Col.  Stewart's  narrative  it  would  con- 
vince you  and  every  other  man  that  the  bat- 
tle at  Point  Pleasant  was  the  first  blood  shed 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  that  it  was  the 
old  Scotch  villain's  intention  to  cut  off  Lew- 
is' army.  Old  Col.  Shelby  and  his  son,  the 
late  governor  of  Kentucky,  were  in  the  bat- 
tle, but  I  know  nothing,  as  I  never  heard 
that  Shelby  was  sent  to  outflank  the  enemy. 
He  was  a  fine  officer,  whatever  he  was  told 
to  do  he  would  execute.  The  distance  from 
the  battle  to  Dunmore's  camp  probably  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  General  Lewis  was  never 
ordered  to  cross  the  river,  nor  was  there  any 
treaty  made  until  the  spring  after  the  battle. 
General  Lewis  held  a  treaty  with  them,  in 
which  they  were  bound  to  keep  hostages  of 
their  chiefs  at  the  fort  Point  Pleasant,  when 
the  Cornstalk  in  his  capacity  as  a  hostage 
was  inhumanly  butchered.  I  have  heard  my 
father  often  speak  of  his  being  the  most  dig- 
nified looking  man,  particularly  in  council, 
he  ever  saw.  I  am  getting  rusty  in  what 
passed  sixty-six  years  ago. 

Respectfully  your  ob't  serv't, 

A.  LEWIS. 
S.  L.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.  D. 

P.  S. — Sir,  I  could  not  make  a  letter  fully 
answer  your  request.  You  ask  when  did 
General  Lewis  receive  orders  to  cross  the 
river  ?     He  received  no  orders  from  the  ffov- 


ernor  after  he  left  the  encampment  in  Green- 
briar.  So  soon  as  a  fort  was  erected  for  the 
protection  of  the  wounded,  he  crossed  the 
river  and  marched  for  the  Scioto,  where  the 
Shawnees  then  lived.  You  ask  where  the 
governor's  head-quarters  were  on  the  day  of 
battle.  They  were  supposed  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  miles  distant.  General  Lewis  never 
did  arrive  at  the  Governor's  head-quarters. 
There  was  no  treaty  made  until  the  spring  af- 
ter the  battle  when  General  Lewis  held  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians  that  composed  the 
six  nations,  Shawnees,  Delawares,  Mingoes 
and  others.  In  the  treaty  made  by  General 
Lewis  with  those  nations,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  of  their  chiefs  so  many  hos- 
tages at  the  fort  Point  Pleasant,  and  the  Corn- 
stalk their  king,  while  a  hostage  at  the  fort, 
was  inhumanly  butchered.  The  fort  at  first 
was  created  merely  for  the  protection  of  the 
wounded,  but  by  orders  of  the  State  it  was 
thought  proper  to  continue  or  keep  it  up  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers.  I  cannot  say 
how  long  it  was  kept  up.  I  was  at  Point 
Pleasant  in  the  fall  of  1784.  There  was  but 
little  or  no  siorn  of  the  fort  then  to  be  seen. 


Yourc 


ANDREW  LEWIS. 


BROKEN  LINKS 
FROM    A    RHYMER'S    CHAIN. 

BY    A.    B.    MEEK. 
I. 

THE  DEATH  OF  RICHARD  HENRY  WILDE. 

The  harp  that  sang  "the  Summer  Rose," 
In  strains,  so  sweetly  and  so  well, 

That,  soft  as  dews  at  evening's  close, 
The  pure  and  liquid  numbers  fell, 

Is  hushed  and  shattered  !  now,  no  more 

Its  silvery  chords  their  music  pour; 

But,  crushed  by  an  untimely  blow, 

Both  harp  and  flower  in  dust  lie  low  ! 

The  bard  ! — alas,  I  knew  him  well ! 

A  noble,  generous,  gentle  heart. 
Which,  as  his  brave  hand  struck  the  shell, 

Poured  feeling  through  the  veins  of  Art. 
What  radiant  beauty  'round  his  lyre! — 
Pure  as  his  loved  Italian  fire! — 
He  caught  the  sweetest  beams  of  rhyme, — 
The  Tasso  oi"  our  Western  clime  ! 
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Nor  this  alone  :  a  loftier  power, 

That  shone  in  halls  of  High  Decree, 
And  swayed  the  feelings  of  the  hour, 

As  sunnmer  winds,  the  rippled  sea, — ■ 
Bright  eloquence  !  to  him  was  given  : 
The  spark,  the  Prophet  drew  from  Heaven  ! 
It  touched  his  lips  with  patriot  flame, 
And  shed  a  halo  'round  his  name  ! 

As  late  I  saw,  I  see  him  now  ! 

His  stalwart  form,  his  graceful  mien. 
His  long,  white  locks,  his  smiling  brow, 

His  eyes  benignant  and  serene  ! 
How  pleasant  'round  the  social  hearth, 
When  listening  to  his  tones  of  mirth  ! 
What  lessons  of  the  good  and  true, 
The  brave,  the  beautiful,  he  drew  ! 

Droop  down  thy  willow-s.  Southern  land  ! 

Thy  bard,  thine  orator,  is  dead. 
He  sleeps  where  broad  magnolias  stand. 

With  "  Summer  roses"  o'er  his  head  ! 
The  lordly  River,  sweeping  by, 
Curves  'round  his  grave,  with  solemn  sigh, 
And,  from  yon  twinkling  orange  stem. 
The  "Mock-Bird"  pours  his  requiem! 

Bard  of  the  South  ! — the  "  Summer  Rose" 
May  perish  with  the  "  Autumn  leaf," 

The  "  footprints  left  on  Tampa's"  shores 
May  vanish  with  a  date  as  brief: 

But  thine  shall  be  the  "life"  of  fame, 

No  winter  winds  can  wreck  thy  name; 

And  future  minstrels  shall  rehearse 

Thy  virtues,  in  memorial  verse  ! 


II. 


BIRTH-DAY   VERSES  :    TO   A   FAIR  VIRGINIAN. 

Fair  daughter  of  Virginia ! — the  Autumn  months 
again 

Have,  'mid  their  yellow  sunshine,  their  foliage, 
fruit,  and  grain, 

Brought  back  the  happy  morning,  when  to  the  smi- 
ling skies, 

Like  young  and  dewy  blossoms,  first  oped  thine  in- 
fant eyes ; 

When  friends,  in  joyous  greeting,  stood  'round  with 
smile  and  tear. 

And  hailed  the  cradled  beauty,  as  a  missioned  An- 
gel here; 

And  now  when  bright  fulfilment  has  crowned  those 
early  dreams, 

And  again  thy  natal  planet  in  diamond  beauty  beams, 

I  too  would  bring  a  tribute  for  one  so  fair  and  sweet. 

And  strew  a  poet's  blessings,  like  flowers,  beneath 
thy  feet ! 


Sweet  daughter  of  Virginia  ! — a  noble  birth  was 

thine. 
And  proud,  ancestral  graces,  in  thy  young  glances, 

shine  : 
The  blood   of  Pocahontas  ! — the  forest  bride  and 

queen. 
Her  strong  but  gentle  spirit,  her  soft  but  stately 

mien ! 
The  genius  of  thy  mother ! — whose  tender  minstrel 

lay 
Shed,  o'er  the  Old  Dominion,  its  sunniest,  golden 

ray  !— 
The  virtues  of  thy  sisters, — so  beautiful  and  bright. 
Whose  minds  are  crystal  fountains,  that   overflow 

with  light! — 
All  these  were  sweet  influences,  to  elevate  thy 

heart. 
And  mould  thee  in  thy  loveliness,  to  fill  a  perfect 
part ! 


Blest  daughter  of  Virginia! — thy  life  thus  far  has 

been 
But  as  some  gentle  river  that  flows  through  banks 

of  green ; 
The  blue  sky  bending  brightly  within  the  dimpled 

wave. 
And  flower-eyes  overleaning,  their  pictured  lids  to 

lave  : 
Fair  birds  with  glancing  pinions,  bright  barques 

with  freighted  sweets, 
And  song,  and  laugh,  and  echo,  from  circling,  green 

retreats ! — 
These  emblem  thy  fair  girlhood  ;  and  heaven  grant 

that  they 
May,  with  increasing  beauty,  shine  'round  thine 

after  way ! — 
And  when  thy  life's  bright  current  shall  with  ano- 
ther's blend, 
May  both  pass  on  as  sweetly,  in  Paradise  to  end  ! 


Kind  daughter  of  Virginia  I — few  days  I've  known 

thee  here, 
Yet,  like  redoubled   sunshine,  they've  made  thee 

loved  and  dear. 
I  lovethee  for  thy  beauty,  thine  innocence  and  truth, 
Thy  frank,  confiding  spirit,  thy  mind   so   bright  in 

j'outh. 
For  though  a  lonely  stranger,  from  friends  and 

home  afar. 
Thy  smiles  have  lit  my  pathway,  like  the  beauty 

of  a  star  ! 
Then  long  as  memory  livelh,  I  shall  recall,  with 

pride. 
The  fond  and  joyous  moments  I've  lingered  by  thy 

side ; 
And  ever  on   thy  birth-day,  my  heart  and  harp 

would  twine 
The  roses  of  affection  to  decorate  thy  shrine ! 
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III. 

THE    SEA  :    IN    CALM    AND    STORM  :    FOR   MUSIC. 

In  sunny  cove  and  crescent  dell, 
The  bright,  green  waters  sink  and  swell  ; 
The  dimpled  waves  lapse  on  the  strand, 
And  rippling  kiss  the  diamond  sand  ; 
Far  out,  the  wild  gull,  on  the  wave, 
Her  snowy  bosom  stoops  to  lave  ; 
Soft  glides  the  breeze,  and  all  the  sea 
Lies  lulled  in  sweet  tranquillity  ! 

Lies  lulled  !  lies  lulled  ! 
In  sweet  tranquillity. 

But  now  away,  the  waves  are  stirred, 
And  shrieking  starts  the  wild  sea  bird! 
The  snow-caps  on  the  billows  verge 
Are  tossed  in  fury  by  the  surge  ; 
The  storm  is  up  !  and,  o'er  the  deep. 
His  angry  pinions  rushing  sweep; 
The  breakers  crash  along  the  shore, 
And  echo  back  the  thunder's  roar  ! 

And  echo  back  ! — and  echo  back ! 
The  thunder's  roar  I 

An  hour  agone,  upon  the  sea, 
A  gallant  ship  swung  merrily; 
The  morning  breeze,  so  mild  and  sweet, 
Just  dallied  with  her  canvass  sheet ; 
Light  hearts  leaned  o'er  her  pictured  side, 
To  watch  the  cleft  waves  'round  her  glide; 
And  song  and  laugh  rose  on  the  breeze. 
To  bless  the  Sabbath  of  the  seas ! 
To  bless  I — to  bless  ! 

The  Sabbath  of  the  seas ! 

But  now  the  storm,  the  mighty  storm  ! 
Bursts  'round  that  vessel's  fragile  form  ; 
Her  shivering  spars  are  snapped  in  twain  ; 
Her  hulk  drives  madly  o'er  the  main  ; 
God  help  her  crew! — their  gurgling  cry 
Peals  faintly  through  the  thundering  sky  ; 
She's  dashed  upon  the  craggy  shore, 
And  sinks  amid  the  breakers'  roar  ! 

And  sinks  amid  ! — and  sinks   amid  1 
The  breakers'  roar ! 

'Tis  thus  the  sea,  the  bright  blue  sea. 
The  home  of  high  hearts  bold  and  free, 
Smiles  in  her  beauty,  like  a  bride, 
To  greet  the  tall  ship's  graceful  glide  ; 
But,  lashed  to  fury  by  the  storm, 
What  mountain  waves  her  breast  deform  ! 
Man's  proudest  strength  quails  at  her  nod, — 
The  image  of  an  angry  God  ! 

The  image  of! — the  image  of! 
An  angry  God  ! 


IV. 


TWO    YEARS    AGO 


Two  years  ago,  Medora,  I  pledged  my  love  to  thee, 
By  all  life's  fondest  visions,  and  my  soul's  integrity ; 
And  thy  gentle  heart  responded  to  the  echoes  of 

my  own, 
And,  like  a  wind-touched  instrument,  gave  back 

affection's  tone  ! 

Two  years  ago,  Medora,  in  the  soft  moonlighted 
breeze. 

That  swayed  the  dappled  shadows  beneath  the 
cedar  trees. 

What  rapture,  and  what  visions  made  either  bosom 
warm 

As,  with  lips  in  love  united,  I  pressed  thy  trem- 
bling form  ! 

Two  years  ago,  Medora,  I  breathed  a  sad  farewell, 
In  those  grouped  and  silent  cedars,  and  the  mooa 

that  'round  us  fell ; 
But  we  plighted  vow  and  token, — "Fidelity  through 

pain.'' 
Ah!  dost  thou  not  remember  the  ring  we  broke  in 

twain  ? 

Two  years  have  passed,  Medora,  and  again  my 

heart  has  come, 
Like   the   worn   and   weary  Hebrew  to  his  early 

hopes  and  home. 
But  I  iind  thee   strangely   altered,  those   trysting 

scenes  forgot. 
That  ring  changed  for  another's,  those  vows  re- 

membered  not! 

Two  years !  two  years  !  Medora, — is  this  the  life 

of  love  ? 
Its  winged  and  silver  circle,  the  shortest  star's  abovel 
Are  breeze,  and  beam,  and  shadow,  the  emblems 

of  its  stay  1 
And  Hope,  and  Faith,  and  Feeling,  the  dreams  of 

yesterday  ! 

Two  years  !  alas,  Medora  !  I  write  the  words  with 
pain, — 

The  epitaph  of  passion  ! — inscribed  upon  my  brain  ! 

Well,  read,  and  scorn  the  lesson  ! — thy  new  love 
strive  to  please. 

But  thy  heart  shall  weep  hereafter  for  those  moon- 
lit cedar  trees ! 


V. 


THE  HEART  AND  THE  BIRD. 


There  is  a  white  bird  of  the  sea. 
Beneath  our  Southern  sky, 

That  ever  soaring  seems  to  be, 
Where  tossing  breezes  fly ; 
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No  eye  has  ever  seen  him  rest ; 
No  fowler  knows  his  secret  nest; 
But  far  away  in  starry  isles, 

That  genn  the  dimpled  wave, 
Where  blue-eyed  summer  ever  smiles. 

And  pearls,  the  waters,  pave  ; — 
'Mid  snowy  shells,  bright  flowers  above, 
He  keeps  his  hidden  nest  of  love  ! 

My  heart  is  like  that  Southern  bird  ; 

Its  pinions  never  rest 
Amid  these  seenes,  where  naught  is  heard 

But  idle  song  and  jest. 
It  sports  around  on  fluttering  wing  ; 
It  seems  a  gay,  unthoughted  thing; 
But  far  away  it  has  a  shrine, 

Hid  from  the  vulgar  gaze. 
Where  nature's  brightest  beauties  shine 

Around  an  angel's  face. 
There,  like  that  restless  ocean-dove, 
It  keeps  its  hidden  nest  of  love  ! 

Yes,  dearest,  though  afar  from  me, 

Thou  art  my  only  joy, — 
A  green  isle  in  life's  sunniest  sea, — 

Far  from  this  wild  annoy. 
Oh,  would  my  weary  heart  could  fly, 
To  greet  thy  soft,  beloved  eye. 
Then,  bowered  in  bliss,  from  care  remote. 

Our  lives,  in  peace  and  pride, 
Like  yon  sun-tinted  barques,  should  float 

Adown  the  future's  tide! — 
Bird  of  the  ocean  !  soar  above  ! 
Mine  is  a  sweeter  nest  of  love ! 
Mobile,  Alabama. 


THE  STATUE  OF  SANTA  MARIA. 

(Translated  from  Pierre  Chevalier.) 

Andreas  Orcagna  was  not  only  one  of  the  first 
painters  of  his  country  and  his  age,  but  in  certain 
respects,  the  creator  of  Italian  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture. Assisted  by  Giotto,  Gaddi  and  Bru- 
nelsco,  he  accomplished  the  wonderful  basalisk  of 
Florence,  which  won  from  Michael  Angelo  the 
remark,  that  art  might  imitate,  but  could  not 
surpass  it.  Above  all,  he  executed  carving  in 
■wood,  with  the  aid  of  colors,  in  such  perfection, 
that  no  other  artist  attempted  to  rival  him;  and  in 
the  following  sketch,  we  will  particularly  refer  to 
his  "  Santa  Maria  of  the  floral  kingdom,"  that 
chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  palette  and  chisel,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  very  hour  of  its  most  successful 
completion. 


direct  miraculous  interference  from  heaven,  which 
thus  expressed  its  approval  of  Orcagna's  work ; 
others,  less  imbued  with  superstition,  build  on  it  a 
most  romantic  adventure  ;  and  although  the  first 
may  seem  most  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  land  in  which  the  artist  lived,  yet  as 
the  latter  is  certainly  more  probable,  we  have  cho- 
sen it  for  the  ground-work  of  our  story. 

During  a  whole  month,  Andreas  had  labored  in- 
cessantly at  this  statue,  which,  in  honor  of  the 
church,  for  which  it  was  designed  to  form  the  chief 
ornament,  he  styled  "  Santa  Maria  of  the  floral 
kingdom  ;"  and  from  morning  till  night,  he  might 
be  found  in  the  tasteful  studio,  erected  for  his  use 
by  Count  Cafarelli  near  his  own  palace,  busily  en- 
gaged at  this  work,  which  he  had  promised  to  have 
finished  b,y  Assumption  day,  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  no  one  should  previously  seek  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  composition,  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
veyed to  the  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church,  concealed 
beneath  a  large  shroud,  which  he  himself  would 
remove  after  placing  it  on  its  pedestal. 

In  a  city  like  Florence,  where  the  fine  arts  are 
held  in  universal  esteem,  this  secrecy  imparted  a 
higher  value  to  Orcagna's  labors,  and  while  the 
members  of  the  Ducal  Committee  and  the  refined 
nobility  ventured  a  thousand  conjectures  and  made 
countless  bets  among  themselves,  whether  the  vir- 
gin would  be  represented  standing  or  in  a  sitting 
position,  whether  bearing  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms  or  not,  or  whether  she  would  be  attired  in 
blue  or  crimson,  the  common  people  gave  fuller 
scope  to  their  imaginations,  anticipating  something 
actually  beyond  nature  in  this  secret  composition ; 
and  as  there  are  but  few. steps  from  the  strange  to 
the  marvellous,  the  most  unfounded  reports  quickly 
spread  through  Florence  concerning  Orcagna's 
work,  and  many  persons  actually  believed  that  the 
blessed  Virgin  sat  in  person  for  her  likeness,  at 
the  earnest  prayer  of  the  pious  artist,  and  that  at 
twilight,  when  the  usually  crowded  streets  were 
veiled  in  darkness,  she,  every  evening,  descended 
from  heaven  amid  a  legion  of  angels,  who  were 
hidden  however  from  mortal  eyes  by  the  clouds 
which  hung  in  fantastic  forms  against  the  Western 
sky,  and  gliding  along  by  the  Cafarelli  palace, 
where  the  air  became  redolent  of  perfume  as  she 
passed,  secretly  entered  the  sculptor's  residence. 
In  truth,  a  page,  belonging  to  the  Count's  house- 
hold, produced  great  excitement  in  the  whole  square 
on  one  particular  evening,  by  exhibiting  a  bunch 
of  white  lilies  wet  with  dew  which  he  had  picked 
up  immediately  before  Andreas'  door,  and  which 
were  declared  by  several  florists  to  be  beautiful 
enough  to  have  grown  in  the  garden  of  Paradise, 
thus  affording  strong  reason  for  the  conjecture  that 
they  must  have  been  accidentally  dropped  by  the 
Virgin  herself  in  her  descent  towards  earth.  Above 
all,  it  was  asserted  by  many  who  had  intentionally 


Biographers  and  chroniclers  explain  its  disap- 
pearance in  different  ways  ;  some  ascribing  it  to  a '  returned  home  that  way,  that  every  evening  about 
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twilight,  Orcagna's  studio  became  so  brilliantly  il- 
luminated as  to  shine  like  a  pharos  amid  the  dark 
masses  of  the  surrounding  buildings. 

Without  either  denying  or  encouraging  these  re- 
ports, Andreas  only  smiled  mysteriously  when 
questioned  concerning  the  source  from  whence  he 
drew  his  inspiration,  and  indeed  it  was  best  that 
he  should  do  so,  since  there  was  good  foundation 
for  these  several  reports,  which  had  gained  ground, 
in  the  fact  that  several  persons  had  actually  seen 
a  figure,  whether  corporeal  or  unearthly  they  could 
not  decide,  which  glided  along  under  the  dark  por- 
tico of  the  Cafarelli  palace  at  the  same  hour  for 
several  evenings,  till  reaching  the  ejftremity  of  the 
marble  colonnade,  it  seemed  to  disappear  through 
some  secret  entrance  into  the  artist's  dwelling  ; 
and  had  the  spectator  been  nearer,  he  might  in  fact 
have  seen  a  feminine  form,  enveloped  in  a  large 
dark  cloak,  such  as  was  worn  by  the  lower  class  of 
women,  but  whose  delicately-formed  foot,  majes- 
tic mien  and  the  lily-white  hand,  which  was  some- 
times visible  amid  the  drapery,  would  have  re- 
vealed one  of  aristocratic  origin. 

The  iady,  who  thus  visited  Orcagna,  was  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  most  patrician  and  most  beau- 
tiful woman  in  Florence,  Countess  Antonia  d'Orso, 
only  daughter  of  Count  Cafarelli  the  elder,  and 
widow  of  Andrea  d'Orso,  first  chamberlain  to  the 
Duke  de  Medicis.  In  that  golden  age  of  the  arts, 
when  the  sovereignty  of  artistical  beauty  exceeded 
that  of  rank  and  riches,  placing  the  sculptor  and 
painter  on  the  same  footing  with  princes,  Andreas 
Orcagna,  as  a  man  of  genius  and  a  distinguished 
cavalier,  soon  won  the  attention  of  the  noble  An- 
tonia, who,  with  inexpressible  delight,  caught  his 
least  accents  of  respectful  admiration  in  their  oc 
casional  interviews  at  her  father's  house,  till  im- 
perceptibly to  herself,  by  encouraging  these  ex- 
pressions of  love  and  devotion,  she  revealed  to 
him  the  true  state  of  her  heart. 

To  be  secretly  beloved  by  the  first  artist  of  Flor- 
ence ;  to  be  that  ideal  of  beauty  which  inspired 
his  loftiest  efforts  : — the  assurance  of  such  happi- 
ness, the  enjoyment  of  such  renown,  seemed  re- 
ward enough  for  the  sacrifice  of  mere  rank  ;  till 
on  consenting  to  minister  to  Orcagna's  genius,  in 
being  tne  model  for  his  noblest  work,  Antonia's 
only  condition  was,  that  her  visits  should  remain  a 
secret. 

Wrapped  in  the  large,  light  cloak,  such  as  is 
worn  by  the  laboring  class  of  Florentine  females, 
she  every  evening  visited  his  studio  to  sit  as  model 
for  the  "  Santa  Maria  of  the  floral  kingdom,"  which 
work  was,  for  this  reason,  mostly  executed  by  can- 
dlelight ;  and  such  had  been  the  success  attending 
his  efforts  at  secrecy,  that  it  was  not  until  its  ac- 
complishment, that  the  dangerous  plot  was  discov- 
ered. It  was  the  morning  of  Assumption  day,  and 
eager  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  treasure  on  which 
they  had  almost  exhausted  conjecture,  the  Ducal 


Committee  proceeded  to  Orcagna's  residence,  to 
enquire  whether  it  was  ready  for  delivery,  but  either 
through  the  desire  of  still  enjoying  his  delightful 
interviews  with  the  beautiful  Countess,  or  because 
he  still  wished  to  bestow  a  few  last  touches  on  his 
chef  d'ceuvre,  Andreas  replied,  that  if  such  was  the 
express  demand  of  the  committee,  he  was  ready 
to  deliver  the  statue  on  the  spot,  but  would  esteem 
it  an  especial  favor  to  be  allowed  a  respite  of  twen- 
ty-four hours,  and  restraining  their  curiosity  with 
evident  unwillingness,  the  committee  at  length 
agreed  that  its  public  exhibition  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  approaching  Ascension  day. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  if  resolved  that  they  would 
enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  remaining  time,  at  Orcan- 
ga's  entreaty  Antonia  contrived  in  her  next  visit  to 
arrive  at  the  studio  at  early  sunset,  when,  so  dis- 
guised was  she  by  the  shabby  covering  which  en- 
veloped her,  that  even  the  artist  himself  was  mo- 
mentarily deceived. 

"  Now  to  your  work,  Orcagna !  commence  at 
once  and  give  the  last  touches  to  the  Virgin  while 
daylight  yet  lingers,"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  as 
throwing  aside  her  cloak,  she  stood  before  him  so 
rife  with  grace  and  loveliness,  that  her  lover  could 
not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration as  he  gazed  upon  her.  As  if  desirous  of 
rendering  the  likeness  to  the  statue  complete,  (for 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  times,  "  Santa  Ma- 
ria of  the  floral  kingdom"  was  necessarily  profuse- 
ly decorated  with  flowers  cut  from  wood  and  ex- 
quisitely painted,)  the  Countess  quickly  adorned  her 
person  from  a  basket  of  flowers  which  she  had 
brought  with  her,  and  presently,  like  the  wooden 
figure,  she  stood  with  blossoms  scattered  at  her 
feet,  a  girdle  of  half-open  buds  bound  around  her 
slender  waist,  from  whence  were  twined  light  gar- 
lands over  her  snowy  drapery,  also  a  large  bou- 
quet with  armlets  and  necklace  of  delicate  flowers, 
while  around  her  ivory  brow  was  wreathed  a  per- 
fumed diadem. 

Delighted  beyond  expression  with  her  resemblance 
to  his  work,  the  artist  made  rapid  use  of  the  day- 
light hour  which  remained  to  add  here  and  there  a 
deeper  tint  to  the  coloring,  till  as  he  labored  assid- 
uously, Santa  Maria's  smile  became  every  moment 
more  radiant;  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  her 
drapery  more  striking,  and  the  blossoms  which  dec- 
orated her  seemingly  bursting  with  natural  bloom, 
till  when  the  whole  was  replete  with  life,  the  ex- 
cited Countess  exclaimed,  "  Stay  your  hand,  Or- 
cagna, dare  not  another  touch,  for  the  work  is  per- 
fect, and  the  Virgin  might  be  almost  envious  of  its 
beauty.  Yes  !  now  that  the  work  is  finished,  grant 
me  your  entire  attention." 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a  sudden  change  in  the 
expression  of  Antonia's  face,  and  a  deep  melan- 
choly took  the  place  of  her  late  smiling  and  anima- 
ted air. 

"  Soui  of  my  existence  !  what  hath  thus  dis- 
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tressed  you  V  enquired  the  alarmed  sculptor,  as  he 
marked  the  rapid  change. 

"Alas!"'  she  answered,  sinking  mournfully  on 
the  velvet  couch,  "  during  these  last  three  weeks, 
when  I  have  so  often  visited  yon  at  this  hour,  I 
have  played  a  most  difficult  part,  since  anxious  to 
assist  your  genius,  I  repressed  every  painful  emo- 
tion and  appeared  before  you  ever  gay  and  hap- 
py, while  my  heart  has  been  secretly  crushed 
with  distress.  Now  that  your  work  is  accom- 
plished, now  that  you  are  about  to  present  to  the 
world  a  statue  which  must  perpetuate  your  fame, 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  reveal  ray  grief." 

"  Speak  quickly  !  I  cannot  endure  such  sus- 
pense," cried  the  excited  Orcagna. 

"  Andreas !  we  meet  this  evening  for  the  last 
time,  and  with  the  Santa  Maria  will  disappear  the 
Countess  d'Orso." 

"  Impossible  !  do  you  renounce  my  love,  Anto- 
niaV 

"  Alas  !  I  dare  not  oppose  the  stern  decision  of 
my  family,  that  I  should  become  the  wife  of  the 
prince  of  Lucca.  Three  days  ago  arrived  his  am- 
bassador, the  Marquis  of  Buondelmonte,  to  marry 
me  by  proxy,  and  to-morrow  morning  I  shall  be 
publicly  united  at  the  altar  and  must  leave  Flo- 
rence that  very  evening." 

"  You  must  leave  Floirence !"  murmured  the 
painter  in  the  broken  and  inarticulate  tones  of  one 
ready  to  expire.  "  Wo  !  wo !  for  me,  that  my 
happiness  proves  but  a  beautiful  dream." 

"  Yes  !  to-morrow  must  awaken  us  both  from 
that  dreatn,  Orcagna.  Yet  amid  our  grief,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  left  many  delicious  remem- 
brances, and  although  the  sun  of  our  happiness  has 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon  of  the  past,  our  whole 
future  will  be  kindled  with  its  reflected  splendor. 
Trust  me,  my  heart  will  ever  cherish  your  memo- 
ry as  you  will  mine  ;  and  though  this  inanimate  sta- 
tue may  be  the  last  record  left  to  reveal  our  past 
joys,  yet  it  will  be  worth  more  to  us  than  aught  be- 
side on  earth." 

"Yes!"  exclaimed  the  artist,  as  he  clasped  An- 
tonia's  trembling  hand  in  his,  *'  this  image  of  thee 
will  form  the  only  joy  of  my  future  life.  Angel, 
with  invisible  wings  !  fit  model  for  the  sinless  Vir- 
gin !  my  soul  shall  remain  ever  united  with  thine ; 
my  pencil  shall  own  no  inspiration,  save  what  it 
has  won  from  thy  loveliness,  even  till  it  falls,  in 
death,  from  my  fingers." 

"Ah!  and  how  I  too  will  exist  on  thy  renown, 
dear  Andreas.  Believe  me,  when  the  echo  of  thy 
fame  shall  fall  in  after  time  upon  my  throbbing  ear, 
I  will  never  forget  that  through  your  instrumen- 
tality I  may  claim  my  secret  right  in  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Italy." 

"  In  the  admiration  of  Italy  I"  repeated  the  sculp- 
tor in  tones  of  bitterness;  "alas!  I  feel  that  this 
statue  is  my  last  successful  effort ;  since  separated 
from  you,  unblest  by  your  presence,  deprived  of 


your  loving  accents,  my  genius  must  soon  expire. 
Nay  !  hear  me,  beloved  Countess,  my  only  fame 
depends  on  this  effort,  which  through  your  inspira- 
tion has  indeed  proved  a  miracle  of  art." 

While  the  hapless  pair  thus  lamented  over  that 
cruel  fate,  which  required  a  speedy  separation,  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  had  disappeared  from 
the  western  horizon,  and  night  drew  on  so  rapidly, 
that  the  Countess  felt  it  was  time  to  say  farewell, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  taking  up  her  cloak  to  re- 
sume her  disguise,  when  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
door  startled  them  both  from  their  sad  reflections. 
Aware  that  none  of  his  pupils  or  servants  would 
intrude  at  this  particular  hour,  since  he  had  issued 
comiTiands  to  the  contrary,  Andreas,  anxious  to 
ensure  the  immediate  safety  of  the  Countess,  has- 
tened to  a  small  door  opening  on  another  and  more 
private  passage  to  the  street,  when,  what  was  his 
alarm,  on  finding  that  the  whole  court-yard  was 
thronged  vi'ith  people,  thus  totally  preventing  her 
exit. 

"Alas!  I  am  lost!"  exclaimed  the  terrified  An- 
tonia ;  it  must  be  that  they  have  been  seeking  for 
me,  and  have  tracked  me  to  this  place." 

"  Fear  nothing,  dearest  lady,"  replied  Andreas, 
striving  to  conceal  his  own  uneasiness  ;  "  allow  me 
to  leave  you  for  a  moment  while  I  enquire  what 
these  people  desire  of  me ;"  and  carefully  closing 
the  door  of  the  studio,  he  opened  the  outer  one, 
around  which  were  assembled  the  crowd. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  at  this  place  in  our 
story,  that  at  the  same  moment  when  the  Countess 
d'Orso  stepped  from  a  side  door  into  the  street  on 
which  stood  the  Cafarelli  palace  to  seek  the  sculp- 
tor's residence.  Count  Cimarello,  president  of  the 
Ducal  Committee,  also  made  his  exit  by  the  princi- 
pal entrance  to  go  to  the  hotel,  where  resided  the 
prince  of  Lucca's  ambassador.  In  spite  of  Anto- 
nia's  disguise,  he  fancied  that  he  recognized  the  size 
and  gait  of  the  beautiful  Countess  in  the  female 
who  walked  rapidly  befiore  him,  and  eager  to  con- 
vince himself  of  the  fact,  he  followed  her  to  the 
extremity  of  the  colonnade  ;  and  just  where  the 
street  crossed  on  which  stood  Orcagna's  residence, 
she  suddenly  disappeared.  Although  Cimarello 
had  not  been  able  to  gain  the  least  glimpse  of  her 
features,  yet  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  belief 
that  it  was  no  other  than  the  lady  herself,  that, 
leaving  his  attendant  to  watch  whether  she  should 
come  out  during  his  absence,  he  hastened  away  to 
impart  his  suspicions  to  Buondelmonte. 

"  I  cannot  take  an  oath  that  it  was  the  Countess 
herself,"  he  said  maliciously,  "but  still  I  am  wil- 
ling to  bet  any  sum  upon  it." 

"I  take  you  at  your  word,"  replied  the  Marquis; 
"if  I  win  I  shall  save  the  honor  of  a  noble  lady; 
should  I  lose,  I  must  immediately  inform  my  master 
of  this  disgraceful  affair." 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  if  everything  worked  to- 
gether for  the  discovery  of  Antonia's  secret,  a 
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deputation  was  sent  from  the  church  of  Santa  Matia 
to  the  Ducai  Committee,  informing-  them,  that  on 
account  of  some  previous  night  service,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  statue  should  be  placed 
on  its  pedestal  on  the  eve  of  Assumption  day;  and 
therefore  they  desired  that  the  committee  would 
counlermand  their  recent  permission  of  a  delay  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  excited  by  the  bottles  of 
Syracuse  wine,  from  which  they  were  just  then 
quaffing,  the  promise  given  the  sculptor  was  readily 
recalled,  and  the  holy  fathers  were  not  only  grant- 
ed a  written  order  for  the  immediate  delivery  of 
the  statue,  but  were  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee in  a  body,  so  that  when  Andreas  appeared  at 
his  door,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the  street  below 
crowded  with  people  ;  and  as  he  descried  the  groups 
of  young  nobles  wiih  their  attendants  furnished 
with  lighted  flambeaux,  the  long  train  of  priests, 
clad  in  white  robes,  and  preceded  by  cross  and 
banner;  and  the  every-moment  increasing  popu- 
lace, who  moved  onwards  like  a  heaving  billow, 
from  the  adjacent  squares,  Orcagna  seemed  to  la- 
bor under  the  illusion  of  a  dream,  and  twice  did  the 
chairman  of  the  comiTiittee  demand  the  delivery  of 
the  Santa  Maria,  ere  he  could  summon  words  to 
reply. 

In  vain  he  brought  forward  the  promise,  lately 
granted  him  of  a  few  hour's  delay,  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  last  touches  to  his  work;  the  chair- 
man immediately  assured  him  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  the  priests  should  have  the  statue  for 
the  coming  night-service,  although,  they  added  he 
would  be  quite  at  liberty  to  make  any  improvement 
at  the  church  on  the  following  day  ;  and  Count 
Cimarello  was,  in  particular,  so  urgent  for  its  in- 
stant delivery,  that  Orcagna  could  not  but  think 
he  must  have  some  motive  for  thus  acting,  and 
something  whispered,  that  he  had  possibly  discov- 
ered Antonia's  frequent  visits.  The  impatience  of 
the  multitude  seemed  so  great,  that  Andreas  rea- 
sonably feared  they  would»resort  to  violent  mea- 
sures should  he  refuse  their  demand,  and  resolved 
to  save  the  honor  of  the  Countess  at  any  personal 
loss,  his  ardent  feelings  instantly  suggested  the 
only  method  by  which  she  might  escape  discover)^. 
Quickly  recovering  his  self-possession,  he  politely 
'  addressed  the  deputation,  assuring  them  that  though 
at  first  a  good  deal  surprised  by  their  unexpected 
appearance,  yet  he  could  not  but  feel  himself  hon- 
ored by  the  flattering  eagerness  which  they  dis- 
played for  an  early  view  of  his  work,  and  recalling 
to  their  remembrance  the  promise  that  the  Santa 
Maria  should  be  conveyed  to  the  church  closely 
veiled,  there  to  be  placed  on  the  pedestal  by  his 
own  hand,  he  requested  permission  to  retire  for  a 
few  moments,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  its  removal,  which  was  readily  allowed. 

"  I  begin  to  fear  that  you  will  win  the  bet,  and 
that  I  have  mistaken  a  spirit  for  the  Countess 
d'Orso,"  said  Cimarello  to  Buondelmonte. 


"  Of  that  we  can  only  be  assured  when  we  get 
access  to  yonder  studio,''  replied   the  ambassador. 

Meanwhile  Orcagna  returned  to  the  Countess, 
whom  he  found  in  great  agitation,  since  she  was 
already  aware  of  their  purpose  from  the  conversa- 
tion which  had  just  taken  place. 

"  Alas  !  what  will  become  of  me,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, as  she  looked  up  into  his  pale  face. 

"There  is  yet  one  way  of  deliverance,"  replied 
Orcagna,  as  rolling  the  litter,  on  which  stood  the 
Santa  Maria  to  an  open  window,  which  looked  di- 
rectly upon  the  Arno,  and  which,  in  fact,  presented 
the  only  egress  from  the  chamber,  not  to  be  seen  by 
the  excited  populace,  he  raised  it  with  his  strong 
arm,  and  threw  it  over  into  the  blue  deep,  and  then 
stood  for  an  instant  to  watch  the  agitated  water  as 
it  rose  and  foamed  above  its  precious  booty. 

"  Desperate  man  !  far  better  to  have  revealed 
my  secret,"  murmured  Antonia,  as  overcome  with 
emotions,  she  sank  at  the  sculptor's  feet. 

"It  matters  not,  beloved  Countess,"  replied  Or- 
cagna, seeking  to  re-assure  her.  "  Only  do  as  I 
desire  and  your  honor  is  safe ;"  then  almost  lifting 
her  to  the  pedestal  of  painted  wood  on  which  the 
statue  had  been  seated,  he  placed  it  on  the  litter,  by 
means  of  which  it  might  be  easily  transported  to 
the  church,  then  as  he  arranged  the  perfumed  gar- 
lands which  decorated  her  form,  he  pressed  her 
cold  hand  to  his  lips,  softly  whispering,  "  the  resem- 
blance is  perfect,  the  deception  is  complete ;  fear 
nothing,  angelic  being !  I  will  remain  near  you  to 
the  end,"  and  throwing  over  her  a  veil  of  white 
silk,  which  concealed  her  entire  figure,  he  hastened 
out  to  announce  to  the  committee  that  the  work 
was  ready  for  removal,  at  the  same  time  requesting 
as  many  as  chose  to  ascend  to  his  studio,  which 
was  forthwith  open  to  the  public. 

"I  have  been  dreaming,  Marquis;  and  you  are 
the  winner,"  observed  Count  Cimarello  to  Buondel- 
monte, after  taking  a  close  survey  of  the  apart- 
ment. "No  other  feminine  form  is  here  to  be 
found,  save  yonder  inanimate  statue." 

With  the  aid  of  three  of  the  inferior  clergy  to 
assist  him  in  moving  the  litter,  preceded  by  crosses 
and  banners,  and  surrounded  by  priests  and  citi- 
zens, amidst  the  gleam  of  torches,  the  chanting  of 
hymns,  and  the  noise  of  the  city-bells,  the  Santa 
Maria  was  drawn  to  the  basalisk  of  the  church  for 
which  it  was  destined,  when  the  nobility  and  popu- 
lace left  them,  to  return  early  the  next  morning, 
when  the  statue  would  be  revealed  to  public  view. 

The  conspicuous  niche  in  which  the  Santa  Maria 
was  to  be  placed,  stood  at  a  considerable  height  in 
the  back  ground  of  the  great  altar,  to  which  it  was 
necessary  to  ascend  by  a  stair,  and  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  bearing  the  litter  to  this  place,  Or- 
cagna requested  the  priests  to  retire,  while  he  set 
the  figure  on  its  pedestal,  arranged  the  lights  artis- 
tically around  it,  and  then  removed  the  veil  which 
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concealed  it  from  the  gaze  of  the  numerous  priests 
who  had  assembled  in  the  church  below. 

A  loud  burst  of  wonder  and  admiration  echoed 
through  the  building,  and  every  knee  was  bowed 
as  this  seeming  chef  d'osuvre  of  Orcagna  met 
their  eager  view. 

"Yes  !  the  Holy  Virgin  must  have  descended  to 
sit  in  person  for  this  incomparable  work,"  was  the 
universal  exclamation.  "  What  life  and  celestial 
beauty  appear  in  the  statue.  See!  with  what  a 
spiritual  brightness  the  eye  is  kindled  and  what  a 
beaming  smile  plays  around  the  mouth.  And  then 
her  diadem,  her  garlands,  her  gorgeous  bouquet ;  are 
not  the  flowers  apparently  replete  with  bloom  and 
fragrance.  Oh!  who  will  not  allow  Orcagna's 
v/ork  to  be  a  miracle !" 

One  of  the  priests  was  heard  to  remark  to  ano- 
ther, "  that  if  he  was  not  mistaken  there  existed  a 
striking  likeness  between  the  Santa  Maria  and 
some  noble  lady  whom  he  had  met  with,  though  he 
could  not  recall  her  name ;  and  of  what  an  honor 
may  she  boast,"  he  added,  '"  thtis  to  resemble  the 
image  of  the  Queen  of  heaven." 

After  carefully  locking  the  door  leading  to  the 
niche,  Oreagna  descended  to  the  nave  of  the 
church,  and  as  he  caught  the  whispers  of  the  en- 
raptured crowd,  he  forgot  that  his  best  effort  in  art 
had  so  lately  been  sacrificed,  and  could  only  exult 
in  the  thought  that  the  beautiful  Countess  was  re- 
ceiving through  his  act  of  disinterestedness  and  de- 
votion, the  homage  due  to  her  talent  and  her  beauty. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  some  ceremony  be- 
longing to  the  occasion  of  Assumption  eve,  and 
when  the  people  were  retiring,  that  Andreas  recov- 
ered from  his  delicious  reverie,  when  concealing 
himself  behind  a  column,  he  awaited  the  moment 
when  the  church  should  be  vacant,  to  release  the 
Countess  from  her  conspicuous  and  most  painful 
situation.  No  tongue  can  fully  express  the  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  sorrow  which  crowded  in  that  last 
interview;  enough  to  say,  that  when  the  multitude 
hastened  into  the  church  on  the  following  morning 
the  statue  had  disappeared,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
disappointment,  it  was  the  general,  opinion  of  the 
Florentines,  that  the  Santa  Maria  had  been  mirac- 
ulously removed  from  earth. 

When  informed  of  its  disappearance,  Buondel- 
monte  immediately  suspected  that  some  deception 
had  been  practiced,  though  he  could  not  imagine 
what  it  might  be,  but  as  the  marriage  by  proxy  of 
his  master  with  the  Countess  d'Orso  had  already 
taken  place  that  morning,  he  felt  that  his  best  plan 
would  be  to  say  nought  concerning  his  doubs,  and 
on  the  same  evening  the  Countess  Anlonia  de- 
parted for  her  new  home,  while,  throughout  his 
whole  after  life,  Orcagna  never  divulged  the  se- 
cret, though  he  forever  renounced  the  art  of  carv- 
ing in  wood. 

Mary  E.  Lee. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


TO  MY  SISTER  MARY. 

Tlio'  far  away  art  thou,  Mary, 

Across  the  rolling  sea, 
Yet  dearer  than  the  Summer  breeze 

Thy  memory  is  to  me  ; 
It  comes,  as  to  the  ocean-shell 

Come  murmurs  of  the  deep  ; 
And  by  its  golden  melodies, 

Charms  every  care  asleep. 

Thy  childhood  now  is  past,  Mary, 

Like  budding  from  the  rose, 
And  riper  years,  like  warmer  skies. 

Should  fairer  hues  disclose  : 
Hues  time  should  serve  but  to  imprint 

More  deeply  on  thy  heart, 
So  that  the  full  blown  rose  to  all 

Its  fragrance  may  impart. 

But  frosts  may  blight  thy  bloom,  Mary, 

And  clouds  o'ercast  thy  sky  ; 
The  opening  bud  may  droop  away, 

Pine  on  its  stem  and  die, 
Unless  some  kind  and  gentle  hand 

Should  bid  each  peril  flee, 
And  shield  thee  from  each  threatening  foe  ;- 

Thy  Brother's  Jet  it  be  ! 

I've  climbed  the  Kill  of  life,  Mary, 

Much  nearer  to  its  brow, 
And  can  behold  the  wide  world's  face, 

With  broader  glance  than  thois; 
Oh  I  listen  then  to  words,  that  speak, 

What  I  have  felt  and  seen  ; 
That  which  the  world  has  taught,  I  teach,- 

Gaze  boldly  at  the  scene. 

This  broad,  green,  laughing  earth,  Mary, 

Is  hillocked  o'er  with  graves ! 
And  millions  smile,  whose  mocking  mirth, 

Is  traitorous  as  the  waves. 
Oh  !  trust  not,  then,  the  honied  word. 

Nor  clasp  the  clasping  hand  ; 
Far  better  were  the  first,  unheard, 

Or  were  the  last,  unspanned  ! 

Think  not  these  words  are  said,  Mary, 

To  sadden  thy  young  heart. 
To  droop  with  care  thy  unbow'd  head. 

Or  cause  one  tear  to  start ; 
God  knows,  I  would  not  idly  dash, 

Earth's  meanest  joy  aside  ; 
Or  trample  on  a  beggar's  trash 

With  high,  unholy  pride. 

Bright  flowers  attract  the  eye,  Mary, 

Their  perfume  loads  the  air, 
But  taste  the  tempting  bloom — and  die, 
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A  victim  to  the  fair  ! 
Thus  Pleasure  lures  th'  unpractised  heart, 

Robed  in  a  gay  disguise, 
Till  Pain  has  poisoned  every  part, 

And  Death  secured  his  prize. 

Though  pure  may  be  thy  soul,  Mary, 

Too  pure  for  Earth's  bleak  shore. 
Where  crimes  like  crimson  billows  roll. 

And  stain  its  sands  with  gore  ; 
Thy  soul  tho'  steadfast  as  the  rock. 

Must  like  the  rock  be  tried  ; 
'Twill  brave  the  rude  waves  boisterous  shock, 

Or  perish  'neath  the  tide  ! 

Love  aims  a  thousand  blows,  Mary, 

To  pierce  thy  guileless  breast ; 
Vice  lulls  the  conscience  to  repose. 

And  stabs  when  that's  at  rest ; 
But  Virtue  guarded  'gainst  surprise, 

Disdains  the  shallow  craft. 
And  like  an  Eagle  in  the  skies. 

Spurns  e'en  the  deadliest  shaft. 

Oh  !  be  his  flight  thine  own,  Mary, 

In  Heaven's  pure  azure  high. 
Above  the  things  of  Earth,  alone. 

With  no  corruptions  nigh  ; 
And  may  thy  never-tiring  plume. 

Still  cleave  the  taintless  air. 
Till  Nature  sinking  to  the  tomb, 

Shall  lay  thee  spotless  there  ! 

W.  H.  Rhodes. 
Galveston,  Texas. 


EDGAR  A.  POE. 


BY  P.  PENDLETON  COOKE,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  FROIS- 
SART  BALLADS." 

[The  following  paper  is  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Lowel's 
memoir,  (so  called,)  of  Mr.  Poe,  published  two  or 
three  years  since  in  Graham's  Magazine.  Mr. 
P.  edited  the  Messenger  for  several  years,  and  the 
pages  of  that  Magazine  would  seem  therefore  a 
proper  place  for  the  few  hurried  observations  which 
1  have  here  made  upon  his  writings  and  genius. 

P.  P.  C] 

Since  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Poe,  written  by  James 
Russel  Lowcl,  appeared,  Mr.  P.  has  written  some 
of  his  best  things;  amongst  them  The  Raven,  and 
Dreamland — poems — and  M.  Valdemar's  case — a 
prose  narrative. 

"  The  Raven"  is  a  singularly  beautiful  poem. 
Many  readers  who  prefer  sunshine  to  the  weird 
lights  with  which  Mr.  Poe  fills  his  sky,  may  be  dull 


to  its  beauty,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  great  triumph 
of  imagination  and  art.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tended publication  of  this  remarkable  poem,  I  will 
quote  it  almost  entire — as  the  best  means  of  justi- 
fying the  praise  I  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  opening  stanza  rapidly  and  clearly  arranges 
time,  place,  etc.  for  the  mysteries  that  follow. 

"  Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  1  pondered,  weak  and 

weary, 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore, 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a 

tapping 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber 

door, 
' 'Tis  some  visiter,'!  muttered,  'tapping  at  my  chamber 

door — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more.' " 

Observe  how  artistically  the  poet  has  arranged 
the  circumstances  of  this  opening — how  congruous 
all  are.  This  congruity  extends  to  the  phraseology ; 
every  word  is  admirably  selected  and  placed  with 
reference  to  the  whole.  Even  the  word  "  napping" 
is  well  chosen,  as  bestowing  a  touch  of  the  fantas- 
tic, which  is  subsequently  introduced  as  an  impor- 
tant component  of  the  poem.  Stanza  2d  increases 
the  distinctness  and  effect  of  the  picture  as  already 
presented  to  us.  The  "Midnight  Dreary"  is  a 
midnight  "in  the  bleak  December"  and  the  "dy- 
ing embers"  are  assuming  strange  and  fantastic 
shapes  upon  the  student's  hearth.  We  now  pass 
these  externals  and  some  words  of  exquisite  mel- 
ody let  us  into  the  secret  of  the  rooted  sorrow 
which  has  led  to  the  lonely  night-watching  and 
fruitless  study. 

"  Vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  soi row— sorrow  for  the  lost 

Lenore — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels  named 
Lenore 

Nameless  here  forever  more." 

A  death  was  never  more  poetically  told  than  in 
the  italicised  words. 

The  "  tapping"  is  renewed — 

"And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain,  rustling  of  each  purple 
curtain 

Thrilled  me,  filled  me,  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  be- 
fore, 

So  that  now,  to  still  tho  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  re- 
peating 

'  'Tis  some  visiter  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door, 

Some  laie  visiter  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door, 
Only  this  and  nothing  more.'  " 

After  some  stanzas,  quaint  and  highly  artistical, 
the  raven  is  found  at  the  window;  I  quote  now 
continuously  to  the  end. 

"  Open  here  1  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and 

flutter, 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore  ; 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he  ;  not  an  instant  stopped  or 

stayed  he ; 
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But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber 

door — 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my   chamber 

door — 

^  Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

"  Then  this  ebon  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling. 
By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, 
'Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,'  I  said,  'art 

sure  no  craven, 
Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  raven  wandering,  from  the  nightly 

shore — 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plutonian 

shore !' 

Quoth  the  raven,  '  Nevermore.' 

"  Much  I  mairvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so 

plainly. 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning,  little  relevancy  bore ; 
For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber 

door — 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber 

door, 

With  such  name  as 'Nevermore.' 

"  But  the  raven  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust,  spoke  only 

That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  out- 
pour. 

Nothing  farther  then  he  uttered— not  a  feather  then  he  flut- 
tered— 

Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered  '  Other  friends  have 
flown  before — 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  have  flown 
before.' 

Then  the  bird  said  'Nevermore.' 

"  Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 

'  Doubtless,' said  1,  'what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and 
store. 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  Dis- 
aster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster,  till  his  songs  one  bur- 
den bore — 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore 
Of 'Nevermore' — of  '  Nevermore.' 

"But  the  raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 
Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird,  and 

bust,  and  door; 
Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  1  betook  myself  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore — 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird 

of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  '  Nevermore.' 

"This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosom's 
core ; 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease  re- 
clining 

On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining,  that  the  lamp-light  gloated 
o'er, 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining,  with  the  lamp-light  gloat- 
ing o'er. 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore  ! 

"Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an 

unseen  censer 
Swung  by  angels,  whose  faint  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the  tufted 

floor. 


'  Wretch,'  1  cried,  '  thy  God  hath  lent  thee — by  these  an- 
gels he  hath  sent  thee 

Respite — respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of  Le- 
nore  ! 

Quaff,  oh  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  this  lostLe- 
nore  !' 

Quoth  the  raven, 'Nevermore.' 

"  '  Prophet !' said  I, '  thing  of  evil !— prophet  still,  if  birdor 

devil! 
Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  v^hether  tempest  tossed  thee 

here  ashore, 
Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted — 
On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted — tell  me  truly,  1  implore — 
Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Gilead? — lell  me — tell  me,  1  im- 
plore!' 

Quoth  the  raven, 'Nevermore.' 

"  '  Prophet !'  said  I,  '  thing  of  evil !— prophet  still,  if  bird  or 

devil  I 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  \is — by  that  God  we  both 

adore. 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if,  within  the  distant 

Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 

Lenore — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 

Lenore.' 

Quoth  the  raven,  '  Nevermore.' 

'"Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,   bird  or  fiend!'    I 

shrieked,  upstarting — 
'  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest,  and  the  Night's  Plutonian 

shore ! 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath 

spoken ! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken ! — quit  the  bust  above  my 

door ! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from 

off  my  door!' 

Qnoth  the  raven,  '  Nevermore.' 

"  And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  ttie  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is 

dreaming, 
And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow 

on  the  floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow,  that  lies  floating  on  the 

floor. 

Shall  be  lifted — nevermore  I" 

The  rhythm  of  this  poem  is  exquisite,  its  phrase- 
ology is  in  the  highest  degree  musical  and  apt,  the 
tone  of  the  whole  is  wonderfully  sustained  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject,  which,  full  as  it  is  of  a 
wild  and  tender  melancholy,  is  admirably  well  cho- 
sen. This  is  my  honest  judgment;  I  am  fortified 
in  it  by  high  authority.  Mr.  Willis  says  : — "  It  is 
the  most  effective  single  example  of  fugitive  poe- 
try ever  published  in  this  country  and  unsurpassed 
in  English  poetry  for  subtle  conception,  masterly 
ingenuity  of  versification,  and  consistent  sustaining 
of  imaginative  lift.  It  is  one  of  those  dainties 
which  we  feed  on.  It  will  stick  to  the  memory  of 
every  one  who  reads  it." 

Miss  Barrett  says  : — "  This  vivid  writing ! — this 
power  which  is  felt !  '  The  Raven'  has  produced 
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a  sensation — a  '  fit  horror'  here  in  England.  Some 
of  my  friends  are  taken  by  the  fear  of  it,  and  some 
by  the  music.  I  hear  of  persons  haunted  by  the 
Nevermore,  and  one  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  has 
the  misfortune  of  possessing  a  '  bust  of  Pallas,' 
never  can  bear  to  look  at  it  in  the  twilight.  Our 
great  poet.  Air.  Browning,  author  of  Paracelsus, 
etc.,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  the  rhythm. 
*  *  *  Then  there  is  a  tale  of  his  which  1  do 
not  find  in  this  volume,  but  which  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers,  about  mesmerism,  throw- 
ing us  all  into  most  admired  disorder,  or  dreadful 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  can  be  true,  as  the  children 
say  of  ghost  stories.  The  certain  thing  in  the 
tale  in  question  is  the  power  of  the  writer,  and  the 
faculty  he  has  of  makinj^  horrible  improbabilities 
seem  rear  and  familiar." 

The  prose  narrative,  "  M.  Yaldemar's  case" — 
the  s-tory  of  which  Miss  Barrett  speaks — is  the 
most  truth-like  representation  of  the  impossible 
ever  written.  M.  Valdemar  is  mesmerized  in  ar- 
ticulo  mortis.  Months  pass  away,  during  which 
he  appears  to  be  in  mesmeric  sleep ;  the  mesmeric 
influence  is  withdrawn,  and  instantly  his  body  be- 
comes putrid  and  loathsome — he  has  been  many 
months  dead.  Will  the  reader  believe  that  men 
were  found  to  credit  this  wild  story  ?  and  yet  some 
very  respectable  people  believed  in  its  truth  firmly. 
The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Visiter  republished  it 
as  a  statement  of  facts,  and  was  at  the  pains  to 
vouch  for  Mr.  Poe's  veracity.  If  the  letter  of  a 
Mr.  Collier,  published  just  after  the  original  ap- 
pearance of  the  story,  was  not  a  quiz,  he  also  fell 
into  the  same  trap.  I  understand  that  some  foreign 
mesmeric  journals,  German  and  French,  reprinted 
it  as  being  what  it  purported  to  be — a  true  account 
of  mesmeric  phenomena.  That  many  others  were 
deceived  in  like  manner  by  this  strange  tale,  in 
which,  as  Miss  Barrett  says,  "  the  wonder  and 
question  are,  can  it  be  true,"  is  very  probable. 

With  Mr.  Poe's  more  recent  productions  I  am 
not  at  all  acquainted — excepting  a  review  of  Miss 
Barrett's  works,  and  an  essay  on  the  philosophy  of 
ct)mposition.  The  first  of  these  contains  a  great 
deal  of  noble  writing  and  excellent  criticism ;  the 
last  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  analysis.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  P.  has  been  for  some  time  ill — has  re- 
cently sustained  a  heavy  domestic  bereavement — 
and  is  only  now  returning  to  his  literary  labors. 
The  public  will  doubtless  welcome  the  return  of  so 
favorite  an  author  to  pursuits  in  which  heretofore 
he  has  done  so  much  and  so  well. 

Unnecessary  as  the  labor  may  be,  I  will  not  con- 
clude this  postscript  to  Mr.  Lowel's  memoir,  with- 
out making  some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Poe's  genius 
and  writings  generally. 

Mr.  P's  most  distinguishing  power  is  that  which 
made  the  extravagant  fiction  of  M.  Valdemar's 
case  sound  like  truth.  Pie  has  De  Foe's  peculiar 
talent  for  filling  up  his  pictures  with  minute  life- 


like touches — for  giving  an  air  of  remarkable  nat- 
uralness and  truth  to  whatever  he  paints.  Some 
of  his  stories,  written  many  years  ago,  are  won- 
derful in  this  fidelity  and  distinctness  of  portrait- 
ure ;  "Hans  Phaal,"  ''a  descent  into  the  Mael- 
strom," and  "  MS.  found  in  a  bottle,"  shew  it  in 
an  eminent  degree.  In  the  first  of  these  a  jour- 
ney to  the  moon  is  described  with  the  fullness  and 
particularity  of  an  ordinary  traveller's  journal ;  en- 
tries, astronomical  and  thermical.  and,  on  reaching 
the  moon,  botanical,  and  zoological,  are  made  with 
an  inimitable  matter-of-fact  air.  In  a  descent  into 
the  Maelstrom  you  are  made  fairly  to  feel  yourself 
on  the  descending  round  of  the  vortex,  convoying 
fleets  of  drift  timber,  and  fragments  of  wrecks  i  the 
terrible  whirl  makes  you  giddy  as  yon  read.  In 
the  MS.  found  in  a  bottle  we  have  a  story  as  wild 
as  the  mind  of  man  ever  conceived,  and  yet  made 
to  souud  like  the  most  matter-of-fact  veracious 
narrative  of  a  seaman. 

But  in  Mr.  Poe,  the  peculiar  talent  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  memoirs 
of  Captain  Monroe,  has  an  addition.  Truthlike 
as  Nature  itself,  his  strange  fictions  show  constant- 
ly the  presence  of  a  singularly  adventurous,  very 
wild,  and  thoroughly  poetic  imagination.  Some 
sentences  from  them,  which  always  impressed  me 
deeply,  will  give  full  evidence  of  the  success  with 
which  this  rare  imaginative  power  is  made  to  adorn 
and  ennoble  his  truthlike  pictures.  Take  this  pas- 
sage from  Ligeia,  a  wonderful  story,  written  to 
show  the  triumph  of  the  human  will  even  over 
death.  Ligeia,  in  whom  the  struggle  between  the 
will  to  live,  and  the  power  of  death,  has  seemed 
to  terminate  in  a  defeat  of  the  passionate  will,  is 
consigned  to  the  tomb.  Her  husband  marries  a 
second  wife,  "the  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  Lady 
Rowena."  By  the  sick  bed  of  this  second  wife, 
who  is  dying  from  some  mysterious  cause,  he  sits. 

"  I  sat  by  the  side  of  her  ebony  bed,  upon  one 
of  the  ottomans  of  India.  She  partly  arose,  and 
spoke,  in  an  earnest  low  whisper,  of  sounds  which 
she  then  heard,  but  which  I  could  not  hear,  of  mo- 
tions which  she  then  saw,  but  which  I  could  not 
perceive.  The  wind  was  rushing  hurriedly  behind 
the  tapestries,  and  I  wished  to  show  her  (what,  let 
me  confess  it,  I  could  not  all  believe)  that  those 
faint,  almost  inarticulate  broatliings  and  the  very 
gentle  variations  of  the  figures  upon  the  wall  were 
but  the  natural  effects  of  that  customary  rushing  of 
the  wind.  But,  a  deadly  pallor,  overspreading  her 
face,  had  proved  to  me  that  my  exertions  to  reas- 
sure her  would  be  fruitless.  She  appeared  to  be 
fainting,  and  no  attendants  were  within  call.  I 
remembered  where  was  deposited  a  decanter  of 
some  light  wine  which  had  been  ordered  by  her 
physicians,  and  hastened  across  the  chamber  to 
procure  it.  But  as  I  stepped  beneath  the  light  of 
the  censer,  two  circumstances  of  a  startling  nature 
attracted  my  attenlion.  I  had  felt  that  some  palpa- 
ble object  had  passed  lighily  by  my  person;  and  I 
saw   that  there  lay  a  faint,  indefinite  shadow  upon 
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the  g-olden  carpet,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  rich 
lustre  thrown  from  the  censer.  *  *  *  Finding 
the  wine,  I  recrossed  the  chamber  and  poured  out 
a  gohlet-tull,  which  I  held  to  the  lips  of  the  faint- 
ing lady.  She  had  now,  however,  partially  recov- 
ered, and  took,  herself,  the  vessel,  while  I  sank 
upon  the  ottoman  near  me,  with  my  eyes  rivetted 
upon  her  person.  It  was  then  that  I  became  dis- 
tinctly aware  of  a  gentle  foot-fall  upon  the  carpet, 
and  near  the  couch  ;  and  in  a  second  thereafter,  as 
Rowena  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  wine  to  her 
lips.  I  saw.  or  may  have  dreamed  that  I  saw,  fall 
within  the  goblet,  as  from  some  invisible  spring  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  three  or  four  large 
drops  of  a  brilliant  and  ruby -colored  fluid. ^'' 

Again  take  this  passage  from  the  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher  : 

"  From  that  chamber,  and  from  that  mansion,  I 
fled  aghast.  The  storm  was  still  abroad  in  all  its 
wrath  as  1  found  myself  crossing  the  old  causeway. 
Suddenly  there  shot  along  the  path  a  wild  light, 
and  I  turned  to  see  whence  a  gleam  so  unusual 
could  have  issued — for  the  vast  house  and  its  sha- 
dows were  alone  behind  me.  The  radiance  loas 
that  of  the  full,  setting,  and  blood-red  moon,  which 
now  shone  vividly  through  that  once  barely-dis- 
cernible fissure  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  as 
extending  fram  the  roof  of  the  building,  in  a  zig- 
zag direction  to  the  base.'''' 

These  quoted  passages — the  "  white  and  ghastly 
spectrum  of  the  teeth"  in  "  Berenice" — the  visible 
vulture  eye,  and  audible  heart-beat  in  the  "  Tell- 
tale Heart" — the  resemblance  in  "Morella"  of  the 
living  child  to  the  dead  mother,  becoming  gradual- 
ly fearful,  until  the  haunting  eyes  gleam  out  a  ter- 
rible identity,  and  prove  as  in  Ligeia  the  final  con- 
quest of  the  will  over  death — these  and  a  thousand 
such  clinging  ideas,  which  Mr.  P.'s  writings  abound 
in,  prove  indisputably  that  the  fires  of  a  great  poet 
are  seething  under  those  analytic  and  narrative 
powers  in  which  no  living  writer  equals  him. 

This  added  gift  of  a  daring  and  wild  imagination 
is  the  source  of  much  of  the  diflference  between 
our  author  and  De  Foe.  De  Foe  loves  and  deals 
always  with  the  homely.  Mr.  Poe  is  nervously 
afraid  of  the  homely — has  a  creed  that  Beauty  is 
the  goddess  of  the  Poet  : — not  Beauty  with  swell- 
ing bust,  and  lascivious  carriage,  exciting  passions 
of  the  blood,  but  Beauty  sublimated  and  cherished 
by  the  soul — the  beauty  of  the  Uranian,  not  Dion- 
ean  Venus.  De  Foe  gives  us  in  the  cheerful  and 
delightful  story  of  his  colonist  of  tiie  desert  isles, 
(which  has  as  sure  a  locality  in  a  million  minds  as 
any  genuine  island  has  upon  the  maps,)  a  clear, 
plain,  true-sounding  narrative  of  matters  that  might 
occur  any  day.  His  love  for  the  real  makes  him 
do  so.  The  "real"  of  such  a  picture  has  not 
strangeness  enough  in  its  proportions  for  Mr.  Poe's 
imagination  ;  and,  with  the  same  talent  for  truth- 
like narrative,  to  what  different  results  of  creation 
does  not  this  imagination,  scornful  of  the  soberly 


real,  lead  him  !  Led  by  it  he  loves  to  adventure 
into  what  in  one  of  bis  poems  he  calls — 

"  a  wild  weird  clime 
Out  of  space,  out  of  time  ; — 

deals  in  mysteries  of  "  life  in  death,"  dissects  mo- 
nomanias, exhibits  convulsions  of  soul — in  a  word, 
wholly  leaves  beneath  and  behind  him  the  wide 
and  happy  realm  of  the  common  cheerful  life  of 
man. 

That  he  would  be  a  greater  favorite  with  the 
majority  of  readers  if  he  brought  his  singular  ca- 
pacity for  vivid  and  truthlike  narrative  to  bear  on 
subjects  nearer  ordinary  life,  and  of  a  more  cheer- 
ful and  happy  character,  does  not  I  think  admit  of 
a  doubt.  But  whether  with  the  few  he  is  not  all 
the  more  appreciable  from  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  fields  which  he  has  principally  chosen,  is  ques- 
tionable. For  what  he  has  done,  many  of  the  best 
minds  of  America,  England  and  France,  have 
awarded  him  praise;  labors  of  a  tamer  nature  might 
not  have  won  it  from  such  sources.  For  my  indi- 
vidual part,  having  the  seventy  or  more  tales,  ana- 
lytic, mystic,  grotesque,  arabesque,  always  won- 
derful, often  great,  which  his  industry  and  fertility 
have  already  given  us,  I  would  like  to  read  one 
cheerful  book  made  by  his  invention,  with  little  or 
no  aid  from  its  twin  brother  imagination — a  book 
in  his  admirable  style  of  full,  minute,  never  tedious 
narrative — a  book  full  of  homely  doings,  of  success- 
ful toils,  of  ingenious  shifts  and  contrivances,  of  rud- 
dy firesides — a  book  healthy  and  happy  throughout, 
and  with  no  poetry  in  it  at  all  anywhere,  except  a 
good  old  English  "  poetic  justice"  in  the  end.  Such 
a  book,  such  as  Mr.  Poe  could  make  it,  would  be 
a  book  for  the  million,  and  if  it  did  nothing  to  exalt 
him  with  the  few,  would  yet  certainly  endear  him 
to  them. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  gone  deeply  and  discriminating- 
ly into  Mr.  Poe's  merits  as  a  poet.  Any  elaborate 
remarks  of  mine  on  the  same  subject  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  I  will  not,  however,  lose  this  op- 
portunity of  expressing  an  admiration  which  I  have 
long  entertained  of  the  singular  mastery  of  certain 
externals  of  his  art  which  he  everywhere  exhibits 
in  his  verse.  His  rhythm,  and  his  vocabulary,  or 
phraseology,  are  perhaps  perfect.  The  reader  has 
perceived  the  beauty  of  the  rhythm  in  The  Raven. 
Some  other  verses  from  poems  to  which  Mr.  Lo- 
well has  referred,  are  quite  as  remarkable  for  this 
beauty.     Read  these  verses  from  Lenore — 

*  *  *  * 

"  Come  let  the  burial  rite  be  read — the  funeral  song  be 

sung  ! — 
An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so  young — 
A  dirge  for  her  the  doubly  dead,  in  that  she  died  so  young. 

#  *  *  * 

"The  sweet  Lenore  hath  gone  before,  with  hope  that  flew 
beside, 
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Leaving  thee  wild,  for  the  dear  child,  that  should  have  been 

thy  bride — 
For  her  the  fair,  and  debonair,  that  now  so  lowly  lies, 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair,  but  not  within  her  eyes — 
The  life  still  there  upon  her  hair,— the  death  upon  her  eyes. 


Avaunt !  to-night  my  heart  is  light.  No  dirge  will  1  upraise. 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  Ptsan  of  old  days  ! 
*  *  *  * 

And  take  these,  in  the  most  graceful  of  all  mea- 
sures— they  are  from  "  To  one  in  Paradise." 

And  all  my  days  are  trances 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 
In  what  ethereal  dances, 

By  what  eternal  streams." 

Along  with  wonderful  beauty  of  rhythm,  these 
verses  show  the  exquisite,  taste  in  phraseology,  the 
nice  sense  of  melody  and  aptness  in  words,  of 
which  I  spoke.  We  have  direct  evidence  of  this 
nice  sense  of  verbal  melody  in  some  quotations 
which  are  introduced  into  the  dramatic  fragment 
"  Politian."  Lalage  reads  from  a  volume  of  our 
elder  English  Dramatists  : 

Lai.     "  It  in  another  climate,  so  he  said, 
Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  notV  this  soil .'" 

(pauses — turns  over  some  leaves  and  resumes.) 
"  No  lingering  winters  there,  nor  snow,  nor  shower — 
But  ocean  ever  to  refresh  mankind 
Breathes  the  shrill  spirit  of  the  western  wind." 
Again  a  similar  tale  (turning  the  leaves) 
Told  of  a  beauteous  dame  beyond  the  sea  ! 
Thus  speaketh  one  Ferdinand  in  the  words  of  the  play — 
"  She  died  full  young" — our  Bossola  answers  him — 
"  /  think  not  so — her  infelicity 
Seemed  to  have  years  too  many." 

I  must  conclude  these  insufficient  remarks  upon 
a  writer  worthy  of  high  and  honorable  place  amongst 
the  leading  creative  minds  of  the  age. 

As  regards  the  Wiley  &  Putnam  publication  of 
Mr.  Foe's  tales — a  volume  by  which  his  rare  lit- 
erary claims  have  been  most  recently  presented  to 
the  public — I  think  the  book  in  some  respects  does 
him  injustice.  It  contains  twelve  tales  out  of  more 
than  seventy  ;  and  it  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of 
what  may  be  called  his  analytic  tales.  This  is  not 
representing  the  author's  mind  in  its  various  pha- 
ses. A  reader  gathering  his  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Poe  from  this  Wiley  &  Putnam  issue  would  per- 
ceive nothing  of  the  diversity  and  variety  for  which 
his  writings  are  in  fact  remarkable.  Only  the  pub- 
lication of  alibis  stories,  at  one  issue,  in  one  book, 
would  show  this  diversity  and  variety  in  their  full 
force  ;  but  much  more  might  have  been  done  to 
represent  his  mind  by  a  judicious  and  not  wholly 
one-toned  selection. 


LINES, 

On  beholding  the  Picture  of  L.  E.  L.  prefixed  to 
her  Poetical  Woi'ks. 

BY  ELIZABETH  J.  EAMES. 

"  They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." — Shelly. 

I. 

O,  yes  !  thou  wert  the  Lyre's  transcendant  Queen, 

Bright  child  of  beauty,  poesy  and  song. 

On  fancy's  radiant  pinions  borne  along 
And  crowned  with  the  Laurel's  glorious  green. 
Fair  Poetess  !  in  these  illurain'd  pages 

The  spirit  of  thy  song  if  fitly  shrin'd  : — 
With  the  sweet  minstrelsy  of  parted  ages 

Shall  thy  soft  strains  by  flowery  links  be  twin'd. 
Meanwhile  I  pause  to  dwell  on  the  dim  sadness 

That  breathes  in  under-tones  through  all  thy  lays — 
Oh  !  fell  there  o'er  the  sunshine  of  thy  gladness 

A  shadovv  haunting  thee  of  darker  days  ? 
Even  'midst  thy  boding  fears  of  dreary  destiny, 
Could'st  thou  have  dreamed  that  fate  held  such  dark  doona 
for  thee  ? 

II. 

That  thou  a  bride  should'st  cross  the  Eastern  wave, 

To  make  thy  home  beneath  a  foreign  sky? — 
To  find  on  Afric's  coast  an  early  grave  : 

Of  this  thou  did'st  not  dream,  and  prophecy. 
And  such  a  death  for  thee  !  thy  young  life  quench'd 

In  sudden  darkness — wrapt  in  mystery 
No  light  can  penetrate — the  music  wrench'd 

From  thy  rich  harp,  while  yet  the  harmony 
Thrill'd  on  the  strings  !     Oh  !  gifted  child  of  song— 

Oft  as  1  gaze  on  this  clear  pictur'd  face. 

So  full  of  feeling,  intellect  and  grace — 
I  feel  that  happier  they  to  whom  belong 
Less  radiant  gifts — more  blest  than  such  as  thou 
Is  she  who  wins  and  wears  no  laurel  on  her  brow ! 


GREY   HAIRS. 


Unbidden  guests  why  come  ye  here, 
Vexing  the  thought  with  omens  drear, 
Chilling  the  heart  ere  age  can  count 
One  icedrop  in  its  gushing  fount  f 
Ere  on  the  brow  has  been  impressed 
With  heavy  hand  Time's  iron  crest ; 
Whose  stamp  indelible  betrays 
The  wreck  of  hopes,  the  flight  of  days. 

Unwelcome  visitors  !  I  feel 
A  gloom  upon  my  spirit  steal; 
A  terror  at  your  aspect  drear, 
As  if  eternity  were  near. 

Yet  I  will  pause,  and  calmly  scan, 
The  changes  in  Life's  narrow  span  ; 
The  pensive  brow,  the  sallow  cheek, 
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Full  plainly  of  these  changes  speak. 

Tho'  fleeting  years  have  borne  away 

The  blossoms  of  life's  early  day, 

Yet  is  there  left  within  my  heart, 

A  treasure  that  will  ne'er  depart. 

Won  by  the  ceaseless  toil  of  years. 

By  brooding  thoughts  and  anxious  fears. 

As  from  rich  streams  in  Afric's  lands 

Are  gathered  grains  of  golden  sands. 

So  oft  the  patient  lab'rer  gains, 

From  sorrow's  streams  such  golden  grains. 

Tho'  dark  the  turbid  wave  may  flow 

A  hidden  treasure  lies  below. 

From  year  to  year,  with  patient  toil. 

Life's  pilgrim  seeks  the  glitt'ring  spoil. 

Then  why  repine  that  Nature  dooms 
To  swift  decay  her  choicest  blooms, 
That  on  the  brow  appears  so  soon 
A  halo  !  like  the  wat'ry  moon? 
Ye  silv'ry  tokens  of  decay, 
I  bow  submissive  to  our  sway. 
Meet  counsellors  are  ye  for  one 
Whose  earthly  course  is  nearly  run. 
I  would  not  give  the  thoughts  you  bring 
For  Nature's  richest  covering. 


NAPOLEON'S  CAPTIVITY.  * 

The  craving  after  information  concerning  Bo- 
naparte is  not  less  intense  now,  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  passed  away  since  he  yielded  up  his 
life  like  the  commonest  mortal,  than  it  was  when 
he  breathed  and  lived  a  monarch,  encircled  with 
the  "  iron  crown*'  and  setting  upon  the  thrones  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  Csesar.  This  is  natural,  the 
world  stood  awe-struck  and  amazed  at  the  brilliant 
meteor,  that  rising  out  of  confusion  and  night,  shot 
athwart  the  sky,  irradiating  its  nethermost  limits, 
and  had  time  only  when  that  meteor  had  sunk  again 
into  nothingness  and  night,  to  speculate  upon  the 
phenomenon  it  had  beheld  :  then  indeed  awaking 
as  if  from  a  stupor,  it  began  that  searching  enqui- 
ry into  the  minutest  details  of  his  history,  which  is 
still  unended,  now  clutched  at  every  fragment  of 
information  concerning  him, — his  birth,  his  parent- 
age, his  personal  and  moral  character ;  his  victo- 
ries, his  defeats,  his  civil  labors  and  his  diploma- 
cy,— every  possible  source  was  eagerly  explor- 
ed,— nothing  was  too  minute, — numerous  were  the 
truths,  numerous  the  falsehoods  that  were  publish- 
ed to  the  world. 

*  History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 
By  General  Count  Montholon,  the  Emperor's  Companion 
in  Exile  and  Testamentary  Executor.  E.  Ferrett  &  Co. 
New  York,  &c.     1846. 


Very  soon  every  man  had  his  own  theory  of  Na- 
poleon. The  hypothesis  of  this  one  was  "  ge- 
nius," of  that  "good  fortune."  This  one  accorded 
to  him  lofty  qualities  and  pronounced  a  hearty  apo- 
theosis, while  that,  with  the  self-same  facts  before 
him,  recognized  in  him  only  a  man  of  insatiate  am- 
bition, rushing  with  demoniac  fury  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  peace  and  order  and  liberty,  and  quickly 
denounced  him  to  Hades.  The  contest  still  ^oes 
on  as  vigorously  as  of  old,  though  unquestionably 
more  calmly.  Partisan  discussion  has  given  way 
to  philosophic  debate,  and  the  career  of  Bonaparte 
is  about,  we  do  not  doubt,  ere  long  to  be  written 
down  into  immutable  History. 

We  are  not  about  to  attempt  anything  new  upon 
a  theme  at  once  so  trite  and  so  lofty,  nan  nos- 
trum tantas  and  yet  fairly  to  present  the  claims  of 
the  Book  under  the  title  of  which  we  write,  it  is 
indispensable  that  something  should  be  said. 

As  a  great  moral  study,  awakening  the  profound- 
est  emotions  of  the  heart  and  challenging  the  aou- 
test  faculties  of  the  mind,  a  prodigy,  a  wonder,  a 
mystery,  and  yet  a  mortal,  feeble  as  ourselves  when 
touched  by  the  power  of  the  Eternal,  the  Exile 
of  St.  Helena  must  and  will  ever  stand  out  in  his- 
tory marked,  distinctive,  unapproachable.  Lieu- 
tenant, General,  triumphant  hero,  Consul,  Legisla- 
tor, master  of  Europe,  Emperor,  what  a  gradation 
of  rapid  and  unequalled  successes,  and  from  what 
beginnings  !  who  is  comparable  to  him  1  Alexan- 
der was  young,  but  he  inherited  a  throne.  He  ac- 
quired magnificent  power  and  swayed  well  nigh  a 
world,  but  the  momentum  with  which  he  set  out, 
the  point  from  which  he  started,  and  which  he  had 
done  nothing  to  erect  for  himself,  gave  him  a  com- 
paratively easy  and  natural  dominion  over  the 
nations  he  conquered.  He  sprang  from  a  lofty 
point  to  points  still  higher.  But  the  cadet  of  Bri- 
enne  !  If  Caesar  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  con- 
trast, be  it  remembered  Bonaparte  closed  his  ca- 
reer at  the  age  that  Caesar  began  his.  Csesar  had 
all  the  advantages  of  social  position  and  patrician 
birth.  He  encountered  on  the  field  mostly,  uncouth 
barbarians  with  the  proud  cohorts  of  the  mistress 
of  the  world.  His  battles  were  few,  while  Napo- 
leon met  on  every  field  the  best  troops  that  com- 
bined Europe  could  produce,  cheered  with  the  fame 
and  inflamed  by  the  transmitted  skill  of  Frederick 
and  Marlborough.  The  odds  of  numbers,  taken 
in  the  average,  were  so  great  against  him  as  to 
have  justified  his  courage  had  he  declined  to  de- 
liver battle.  What  a  multiplicity  of  fields  he 
fought — Italy,  Belgium,  Egypt,  Spain  and  Russia — 
almost  from  Cancer  to  Capricorn — in  the  hot  breath 
of  summer  and  in  the  rude  winter  blast.  The  hero 
of  the  Sections,  of  Lodi,  Marengo,  Austerlitz  and 
the  Pyramids  will  be  in  all  ages  a  great  military 
study. 

The  treaties  of  Campo  Formio,  Tilsit,  Amiens, 
and  the  Concordat  will  ever  claim  for  him  the  con- 
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sideration  of  diplomatists.  His  public  works,  done 
or  undertaken  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
his  civil  code  and  his  government  of  France,  will 
extort  the  admiration  of  coming  ages.  In  short, 
viewed  in  any  light,  tried  by  any  standard,  con- 
trasted with  any  mortal,  he  looms  up  in  History 
"  grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar."  Right  natural  is  it, 
therefore,  that  intelligent  men  should  seize  with 
avidity  anything,  everything  professing  to  shed 
new  light  upon  any  phase  of  that  extraordinary 
man.  The  last  that  has  appeared,  and  perhaps  the 
very  last  professing  to  contain  anything  new  that 
will  ever  appear,  is  this  somewhat  voluminous 
book  of  General  Count  Montholon.  It  contains 
what  must  be  considered  the  latest  and  most  author- 
itative account  of  Bonaparte.  It  comes  from  the 
friend,  companion,  and  testamentary  executor,  both 
pecuniary  and  historical,  of  the  great  Captain.  It 
is  not  merely  an  account  of  what  transpired  at  St. 
Helena,  but  contains  dictations  made  by  the  Em- 
peror himself,  in  which  he  expatiates  upon,  relates, 
or  discusses  the  actions,  distinguished  as  well  as 
minute,  of  his  eventful  life.  It  comes  to  us  with 
no  cloud  upon  its  authenticity,  and  subject  to  no 
other  doubt  or  disparagement  than  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  Count  was  an  extreme  Bonapartist 
and  that  old  age  has  not  had  power  to  diminish  the 
fervor  of  his  zeal  for  the  fame  and  the  family  of 
his  imperial  master.  He  has  nourished  it  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  alleges  that  Bonaparte 
himself—as  if  looking  to  futurity  for  a  juster  judg- 
ment upon  his  career  than  was  then  probable, — in- 
terdicted its  publication  until  twenty-five  years  had 
elapsed.  We  have  not  yet  learned  whether  ii  has 
received  the  appiobation  of  Gourgand  or  Las  Ca- 
ses, both  of  whom  we  believe  to  be  still  alive. 

The  limit  of  twenty-five  years  is  perhaps  not 
liOHg  enough.  We  apprehend  that  we  are  still 
too  near  Bonaparte.  The  generation  of  his  con- 
temporaries has  not  yet  entirely  passed  away, — we 
are  perhaps  still  loo  strongly  tinged  with  hereditary 
prejudices  for  or  against  him.  The  glare  of  the 
meteor  still  lingers  in  the  heavens  and  is  still  re- 
flected too  strongly  for  us  to  see  with  unblemished 
vision.  We  are  unfortunate  in  being  seduced,  from 
the  identity  of  our  language  with  that  of  his  invet- 
erate foes,  the  British,  into  reading  their  indiscrim- 
inate condemnation  and  wholesale  abuse  of  one  to 
whom  they  accorded  all  ill  and  conceded  no  good, 
notwithstanding  he  declared  them  to  be  "the  bra- 
vest and  most  magnanimous  of  his  enemies."  It 
is  diificult  to  free  our  minds  from  this  bias.  The 
veneration  which  we  feel  for  Walter  Scott,  betrays 
us  into  a  sympathy  with  him  in  his  history  of  Na- 
poleon— a  work,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unworthy  of 
so  distinguished  and  just  a  man.  Even  the  other- 
wise lofiy  and  chivalrous  Byron,  catching  the  spirit 
of  his  nation,  with  whom  he  had  few  feelings  in 
common,  carries  captive  our  judgment  by  the  vigor 
and  impressiveness  of  his  lines — 


"  His  game  was  empire  and  his  stakes  were  thrones, 
His  table  earth,  his  dice  «ere  liuinan  bones." 

Thus  assuming  at  a  bound  the  whole  question  of 
Bonaparte's  character,  and  stigmatizing  him  with 
a  criminal  ambition  for  conquest,  and  cruel  disre- 
gard of  human  life  and  happiness?  imputations 
which  he  ever,  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
indignantly  repelled.  Tout  pour  la  France,  was 
his  motto,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son.  While 
he  did  not  disclaim  ambition,  nor  cloak  his  love  of 
power,  he  stoutly  asserted  that  it  was  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  honor  and  glory  of  France.  What 
was  demanded  by  these  he  did.  They  were  at  once 
the  incentives  and  the  limits  of  his  ambition  and 
his  power.  For  them  he  assumed  power  and  waged 
war — for  them  he  was  ready  to  lay  aside  the  scep- 
tre and  hush  the  roar  of  his  deadly  artillery. 

We  do  not  mean  herein  to  express  any  opinion 
on  these  points ;  we  simply  hint  at  the  difficulty — 
nay,  sheer  impossibility,  under  the  circumstances,  of 
obeying  that  revered  old  maxim,  "  audi  alteram." 
It  is  due  to  this  most  renowned  of  modern  times 
that  we  should  do  this.  Our  prejudices  will  have 
little  influence  on  the  great  facts,  and  quite  as  little 
on  the  sweeping  current  of  history.  We  may  de- 
ceive ourselves,  but  the  impartial  pen  of  future 
history  will  neither  be  guided  by  our  passions,  nor 
be  restrained  by  our  folly.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  con- 
tradictory facts  and  passions,  about  which  we  wran- 
gle and  dispute,  the  angel  to  whom  is  committed 
the  guardianship  of  Truth  is  calmly  recording  on 
the  everlasting  tablets  unalterable  facts.  It  is  of 
little  concern  whether  we  believe  or  forbear. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  appropriate  place  to 
introduce  some  extracts  from  the  work,  than  here. 
Bonapaite  is  speaking.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
general  charges  which  were  current,  to  which  we 
have  so  briefly  alluded. 

"  I  have  always  wished  sincerely  for  peace,  and 
always  offered  it  after  a  victory.  I  have  never 
asked  it  after  a  reverse  because  a  nation  more 
readily  repairs  its  resources  and  finds  new  troops, 
than  recovers  its  honor.  I  am  wrongfully  accused 
of  having  refused  peace  at  Dresden.  VVhen  his- 
tory shall  give  -publicity  to  the  negotiations  of 
Prague,  the  policy  of  Metiernich  will  be  untnasked 
and  justice  will  be  done  me.  I  wished  for  a  gen- 
eral peace,  honorable  to  all  parlies,  and  such  as 
would  secure  the  repose  of  Europe."     p.  85. 

He  then  declares  that  had  Fox  lived,  "  England 
and  France  would  have  been  united  in  the  closest 
alliance  since  1806."  '*  Unfortunately  for  both 
nations,  Fox  died,  and  the  ministry  which  succeed- 
ed him,  adopted  the  shade  of  Pitt  for  its  aegis." 
"  In  short,  I  have  always  wished  for  peace  with 
England,  by  all  means  reconcilable  with  the  dignity 
of  the  French  nation.  I  have  desired  peace  at  the 
cost  of  all  sacrifices  consistent  with  national  honor  ; 
I  had  neither  prejudice,  hatred,  nor  jealousy  of  am- 
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bition  against  England.  It  was  of  little  conse- 
quence to  me  that  England  was  rich  and  prosper- 
ous, provided  that  France  was  so  also.  I  should 
not  have  contested  with  her  the  dominion  of  the 
sea,  I  repeat,  if  at  sea  she  had  been  ready  to  res- 
pect the  French  flag,  as  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
or  Russia  would  have  respected  our  standards  on 
land.  Had  I  been  conqueror  at  Waterloo,  I  would 
have  made  no  change  in  the  message  sent  to  Lon- 
don  before  passing  the  Sambre."  This  occurred 
in  conversation  with  Col.  Wilks,  Ex-Governor  of 
India,  who  touched  at  St.  Helena. 

"I  wished  to  come  here  incognito,  &c.,  but  the 
proposal  was  rejected.  They  persisted  in  calling 
me  General  Bonaparte.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  that 
name,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  receive  it  from  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  Had  the  French  Republic  never 
had  a  legal  existence  for  England,  they  would  no 
more  have  had  the  right  to  call  me  General  than 
first  Magistrate ;  in  fact  as  Emperor  I  was  elected 
by  the  French  people  and  became  their  first  Magis- 
trate by  compact."  He  desired  to  take  the  name 
of  Muiron,  or  Duroc  : — "  I  went  to  England  with 
the  most  perfect  confidence,  either  to  reside  there 
or  in  America,  in  complete  retirement  and  under 
the  name  of  a  Colonel  killed  at  my  side,  resolved 
entirely  to  abstain  from  all  connexion  with  politi- 
cal affairs  of  any  kind  whatsoever.^''  "  I  do  not 
call  myself  Napoleon  Emperor  of  France,  but  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  which  is  a  very  different  thing 
because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  sov- 
ereigns who  have  abdicated  ;"  and  he  cites  James 
II.  and  Charles  of  Spain,     p.  95. 

"  My  son  will  reign,  if  the  popular  masses  are 
permitted  to  act  without  control ;  the  crown  will 
belong  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  if  those  who  are 
called  liberals  gain  the  victory  over  the  people  ; 
but  then  sooner  or  later  the  people  will  discover 
that  they  have  been  deceived — that  the  white  are 
always  white,  the  blue  always  blue — and  that  there 
is  no  guarantee  for  their  true  interests,  except  under 
the  reign  of  my  dynasty,  because  it  is  the  work  of 
their  creation."  This  language  is  in  part  pro- 
phetic, though  not  wholly  so.  The  revolution  of 
1830  stopped  short  of  its  complete  verification. 
"  I  did  not  usurp  the  crown — I  picked  it  up  from 
the  gutter  ;  the  people  placed  it  on  my  head.  1 
wished  the  name  of  Frenchman  to  be  the  most  no- 
ble and  desirable  on  the  earth.  I  was  King  of  the 
people,  as  the  Bourbons  are  King  of  the  nobles, 
under  whatever  colors  they  may  disguise  the  ban- 
ner of  their  ancestors.  When,  full  of  confidence 
in  the  sympathy  of  the  nation,  I  returned  from 
Elba,  my  advisers  insisted  that  I  ought  to  take  no- 
tice of  some  chiefs  of  the  royal  parly.  I  constant- 
ly refused,  answering  to  those  who  gave  me  this 
advice — 'If  I  have  remained  in  the  hearts  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
royalists  ;  if  not,  what  will  some  more  or  less,  avail 
me,  to  struggle  against  what  would  have  become 
the  opinion  of  the  nation."     p.  108. 

He  elsewhere  says,  "  my  throne  rested  on  the 
mass  of  the  people,"  and  that  this  was  the  secret 
cause  of  the  hatred  and  opposition  of  "  the  oli- 
garchs of  Europe.' " 


•  "  My  object  was  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  feu- 
dal system  as  organized  by  Charlemagne.  With 
this  view,  I  created  a  nobility  from  among  ihe  peo- 
ple in  order  to  swallow  up  the  remains  of  the  feu- 
dal nobility.  The  foundations  of  my  ideas  of  fitness 
were  abilities  and  personal  vi'orth  ;  and  I  selected 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  or  an  artisan,  to  make  a  duke 
or  a  marshal  of  Fiance.  I  sought  for  true  merit 
among  all  ranks  of  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
people,  and  was  anxious  to  organize  a  true  and 
general  system-  of  equality.  I  was  desirous  that 
every  Frenchman  should  be  admissible  to  all  the 
employments  and  dignities  of  the  state,  provided 
he  was  possessed  of  talents  and  character  equal  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties,  whatever  might  be 
his  family.  In  a  word,  I  was  eager  to  abolish,  to 
the  last  trace,  the  privileges  of  the  ancient  nobility, 
and  to  establish  a  government,  which  at  the  same 
time  that  it  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a 
firm  hand,  should  still  be  3.  popular  government. 
The  oligarchs  of  every  country  in  Europe  soon 
perceived  my  design,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
war  to  the  death  was  carried  on  against  me  by 
England.  The  noble  families  of  London,  as  well 
as  those  of  Vienna,  think  themselves  presoriplively 
entitled  to  the  occupation  of  all  the  imp()rtant  offi- 
ces in  the  state,  and  the  management  and  handling 
of  the  public  money.  Their  birth  is  regarded  by 
them  as  a  substitute  for  talents  and  capacities  ;  and 
it  is  enough  for  a  man  to  be  the  son  of  his  father, 
to  be  fit  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  most  important 
employments  and  highest  dignities  of  the  state. 
They  are  somewhat  like  kings  by  divine  right ;  the 
people  are  in  their  eyes  merely  milch  cows,  about 
whose  real  interests  they  feel  no  concern,  provi- 
ded the  treasury  is  always  full,  and  the  crown  res- 
plendent with  jewels. 

"  In  short,  in  establishing  a  hereditary  nobility, 
I  had  three  objects  in  view  : 

"  First.  To  reconcile  France  with  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

"  Secondly.     To  reconcile  Old  with  New  France. 

"  Thirdly.  To  put  an  end  to  all  feudal  institu- 
tions in  Europe  by  re-connecting  the  idea  of  no" 
bility  with  that  of  public  services,  and  detaciiing 
it  from  all  prescriptive  or  feudal  notions."  Vol.  1, 
p.  121. 

"  xA.  King  does  not  belong  to  nature,  but  only  to 
civilization,  and  he  must  march  at  its  head.  The 
ancient  crown  of  the  Bourbons  was  broken  and 
Louis  XVI.  brought  to  the  scaffold  because  royalty 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  French  people  said  of  Napoleon,  He  is  our 
King — the  others  are  the  Kings  of  the  nobles.'''' 

[p.  184. 

These  few  and  meagre  extracts  will  suffice  to 
show  the  point  of  view  from  which  Napoleon  be- 
held the  French  people,  France,  the  world,  and  his 
throne.  Passing  them  by  for  what  they  are  worth, 
with  the  remark  that  some  of  them  are  not  new, 
nor  unfamiliar  to  the  reading  world  long  since,  we 
simply  take  occasion  to  notice  that  the  remark,  that 
"  the  French  people  put  the  crown  on  his  head," 
might  furnish,  and  has  always  furnished,  argument 
for  at  least  two  sides.  It  has  been  charged  that 
the  election  was  contrived  and  controlled.  That 
after  the  crown  was  placed  upon  his  head,  the 
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French  people  not  only  quietly  acquiesced,  but  de- 
sired it  to  remain  there,  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  looked  with  a  feeling  allied  to  horror 
upon  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  is  matter  of  his- 
tory. The  return  from  Elba  verified  this.  Nor 
is  it  any  more  doubtful  that  even  after  the  allied 
armies  had  entered  France  the  mass  of  the  French 
people  preferred  Bonaparte  as  their  ruler.  Hence 
the  secret  steps,  partly  coercive,  partly  persuasive, 
which  were  taken  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country, 
and  which  eventually  drove  him,  in  a  fit  of  despera- 
tion, to  throw  hiiriself  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. That  chalice  of  bitterness  was  to  him  the 
more  bitter,  that  he  was  forced  to  drink  it  from  the 
hands  of  princes  and  nobles  into  whom  he  had 
breathed  the  breath  of  life.  In  justice  to  these 
men,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  quite  evident  to 
them  that  the  allied  powers  had  determined  upon 
the  forced  or  voluntary  abdication  of  the  Emperor, 
and  that  no  efforts  or  sacrifices  of  theirs  would 
avail  to  prevent  that  catastrophe.  It  is  matter  of 
debate,  however,  whether  they  ought  not  to  have 
considered  themselves  in  foro  conscientias  bound 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  thai  master  who  had  found 
them  obscure  and  made  them  rich  and  distinguish- 
ed. There  can  be  no  debate  about  their  taking 
active  part  against  him.     It  was  rank  ingratitude. 

To  revert  to  the  question  of  the  "  will  of  the 
French  people,'"  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
after  the  abdication  and  while  on  his  way  to  the 
coast  to  take  ship  for  America,  strong  demonstrations 
of  the  common  people  were  made  in  his  behalf,  sug- 
gestions were  made  to  him,  which  intimated  that  he 
ought,  and  which  fully  persuaded  him  that  he  could, 
reinstate  himself  by  the  aid  of  the  army  and  the 
common  people,  but  he  exclaimed,  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  King  of  the  Jacquerie,"  and  went  on  in  si- 
lent, stern  gloom  to  meet  that  uncertain  and  unfor- 
tunate future. 

Whether  Bonaparte  was  crowned  by  the  will  of 
the  French  people  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  France 
the  Empire  was  little  less  republican  than  France 
the  Republic.  PJlxternals  had  changed — forms 
were  varied — titles  were  altered,  "  citizen  Consul" 
became  "your  Majesty"  and  "Sire."  General 
Davoust  was  metamorphosed  into  Prince  of  Eck- 
mul,  but  the  democratic  principle  was  every- 
where present  as  before.  The  living  informing 
potential  spirit  of  the  government  was  identical. 
In  both  cases  it  was  Bonaparte.  If  he  is  con- 
demned for  advancing  the  government  from  a  Re- 
public to  a  Monarchy,  he  is  also  to  be  applauded  for 
restraining  the  Em|)ire  to  the  same  republican  lim- 
its in  all  essential  points  that  hitlierto  existed.  The 
will  and  tiie  interests  of  the  masses  were  as  much 
studied  and  oared  for  afterwards  as  before.  The 
paths  to  distinction,  place,  power  and  wealth  were 
as  wide  open  to  men  of  low  degree  when  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  wore  the  purple,  as  when  Consul 
Bonaparte  was  the  impersonated  head  of  the  Re- 


public. If  any  one  object  that  the  form  of  the 
government  was  altered,  and  that  in  becoming  Em- 
peror he  freed  himself  from  the  check  imposed  by 
the  two  adjunct  Consuls,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply, 
that  forms  are  powerless,  for  as  first  Consul,  Cam- 
baceres  and  Le  Brun  were  but  the  buttons  on  his 
right  and  left  breast — mere  matters  of  adornment — 
utterly  impotent. 

The  influence  which  he  claims  to  have  exerci- 
sed— the  undermining  of  Feudalisms  on  the  throne 
and  in  the  Barony — it  seems  to  us  is  to  be  accord- 
ed to  him.  Who  that  is  at  all  aware  of  the  feudal 
oppressions  of  the  French  people  prior  to  the  rev- 
olution can  fail  to  congratulate  humanity  upon  their 
extinction  1  If  it  be  replied  that  the  revolution  and 
not  Bonaparte  put  them  down,  then  the  answer  is 
equally  at  hand  that  Bonaparte  kept  them  down 
and  deliberately  refused  to  restore  them.  His  po- 
sition as  monarch — a  plebeian  Emperor — compell- 
ed him  by  all  possible  means  to  wage  war  upon  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Divine  Right,  and  his  own  prac- 
tice in  regard  to  the  orders  of  nobility  lifted  up 
the  heads  and  swelled  with  nobler  aspirations  the 
hearts  of  the  peasantry  of  the  world.  He  not  only 
recognized,  but  acted  on  the  words  we  so  often  ad- 
mire in  the  mouth  of  Burns,  "  a  man's  a  man  for 
a'  that  and  a'  that,"  and  the  magic  words  tore  the 
scales  from  the  eyes  and  the  social  chains  from  the 
hands  of  millions  of  Frenchmen.  Like  a  pebble 
thrown  in  the  water,  the  pulsation  of  its  waves 
was  100  extended  and  minute  to  be  detected  by 
the  eye,  but  now  all  Europe  has  felt  the  sublime 
touch,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  figure  of  speech 
to  declare  that  the  ancient  and  crumbling  tower  of 
Feudal  Monarchy  and  Nobility  topples  to  its  fall. 
Who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kings  to  rule  with  a  grave  countenance  I  What 
noble  any  longer  looks  upon  the  collar  of  his  serf 
and  finds  figuratively,  or  verily  inscribed  the  words, 
"  Gurth  the  born  thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  V 
Esterhazy  still  scatters  diamonds  from  his  jewelled 
robe,  where  he  treads  the  festal  hall,  or  jostles  in 
the  crowd  of  suppliant  courtiers,  but  as  they  fall 
they  only  symbolize  the  truth,  that  the  feudal  power 
which  glistens  on  his  very  coat  is  fast  yielding  to 
I  he  pressure  of  time,  nay  more,  each  diamond  as 
it  falls,  reflects  a  richer  light  where  it  lies,  than 
when  it  adorned  his  Serene  Highness — atrophy  for 
freedom  against  feudalism — never  to  be  replaced 
to  him. 

It  strikes  us  that  those  who  contemplate  Bona- 
parte as  a  warrior  and  shudder  at  the  blood  which 
he  caused  to  be  shed,  are  prone  to  overlook  the 
great  social  and  moral  influence,  which  his  battles 
brought  about,  and  which  Providence  intended  he 
sh(>uld  set  in  motion.  They  forget  that  at  least  in 
latter  days  the  roar  of  cannon,  like  the  peal  of 
Heaven's  artillery,  clears  the  social  and  political 
atmosphere,  opens  avenues  for  the  extension  of 
trade,   the   interchange    of   commercial   products, 
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civilization  and  Christianity.  Arnns  have  often,  if 
not  always,  led  the  way  to  exchange  of  arts.  Our 
consolation  for  these  horrors  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reflective  good  they  secure.  The  hoof  of  the  war- 
horse,  though  it  has  trampled  on  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  has  also  stricken  from  the  flinty  earth 
sparks  of  consoling  light.  In  this  view,  it  may 
be  said  the  battles  of  Bonaparte  neither  began  nor 
ended  with  him.  Their  causes  arose  before  him  ; 
their  influences  will  long  outlive  him. 

It  has  been  matter  of  imputation  with  some,  that 
Bonaparte  reestablished  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  France.  In  this  book  may  be  found  the 
reasons  clearly  stated  by  him.  Ttiey  may  be  em- 
braced in  few  words.  He  maintains  the  absolute 
necessity  arising  from  man's  moral  organization 
for  a  religion  of  some  sort.  The  anomalous  con- 
dition of  France  in  this  respect  at  the  time — the 
unsettled  state  and  wrangles  of  the  clergy — the 
prejudices  and  predilections  of  the  French  people, 
and  above  all,  political  reasons  pointed  him  to  that 
form  of  Religion,  and  were  the  efficient  motives  for 
making  the  concordat  with  the  pope.  Indepen- 
dently of  these  considerations,  the  establishment  of 
any  form  of  faith  which  settled  the  French  mind, 
vacillating  as  it  was,  between  the  doctrine  of 
"  reason"  and  the  "  Etresupreme,"  as  voted  by  the 
assembly,  was  merciful  as  to  the  subjects  of  it,  and 
as  to  him  who  established  it,  a  pious  labor.  It  re- 
established the  altars  of  God  which  had  been  over- 
thrown, though  perhaps  under  a  less  pure  worship 
than  was  desirable;  but  considered  with  reference 
to  the  anarchy  of  Faith  then  prevalent,  it  was  a 
sublime  work.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  ail  that 
could  be  expected  of  Bonaparte.  He  had  himself 
been  reared  in  that  faith,  and  it  was  the  faith  of 
France  so  far  as  she  had  any,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  turn  propagandist. 

Instead  of  condemning  him  for  not  going  fur- 
ther, vv-e  should  rather  wonder  that  he  went 
so  far.  For  it  was  a  step  not  without  hazard.  He 
had  to  steer  between  the  party  for  religion  and  the 
party  against  religion — between  Charybdis  and 
Scylla.  He  deliberately  and  in  spite  of  protesta- 
tions and  murmurings,  in  high  places,  staked  his 
power  and  his  influence  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
Christian  altars.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Pope 
confirming  the  creed  of  Rome  as  the  acknowledged 
religion  of  France,  and  yet  leaving  Frenchmen  in- 
dividually free  to  select  for  their  private  devotions 
that,  or  any  other,  or  no  other  form  of  worship.  We 
can  perceive  here  no  sinister  motive;  we  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  easy  to  suggest  such.  This  is  always 
easy.  But  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
whenever  he  seriously  professed  any  religion,  he 
declared  himself  a  Catholic  and  that  when  in  later 
and  more  unfortunate  moments — nay,  when  about 
to  quit  the  scene  of  his  earthly  triumphs  and  toils, 
he  solemnly  declared  his  belief  in  and  received  the 
consolations   of   that  venerable  faith,   it    forms  a 


chapter  in  his  august  history  full  of  reflection  and 
replete  with  solemn  interest. 

Those  who  maintain  that  he  did  wrong  in  this 
particular,  are  bound  in  justice  to  show  that  he 
could  have  introduced  any  other  religion. 

The  death  of  the  Due  D'Enghien  is  several  times 
alluded  to  in  this  history.  Even  Count  Montholoa 
does  not  seem  fully  to  justify  the  proceedings  with 
regard  to  that  unfortunate  young  prince.  He  nev- 
ertheless palliates  them  as  far  as  possible. 

We  give  here  the  Count's  own  words: — "  The 
Duke  D'Enghien  lost  his  life  because  he  was  one 
of  ihe  principal  actors  in  the  conspiracy,  formed  by 
Georges,  Pichegru,  and  Moreau.  Pichegru  was 
arrested  on  the  28ih  Febuary,  Georges  on  the  9lh 
and  the  Duke  D'Enghien  on  the  18th  March,  1804. 
The  .duke  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  i^itrigues 
which  had  been  carried  on  from  1796  by  the  agents 
of  England  ;  this  is  proved  by  the  papers  seized  in 
the  cartridge  box  of  Klinglin,  and  the  letters  of  the 
I9th  Fructidor,  1797,  written  by  Moreau  to  the 
Directory."  *  *  *  "  Marshal  Moncey,  inspec- 
tor-general of  the  Gendarmerie  and  Count  Schee, 
prefect  of  Strasburg,  confirmed  by  their  reports  the 
opinion  that  the  Duke  was  the  soul  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  had  been  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  enter  France  in  the  character  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  name  of 
the  Pretender,  as  soon  as  the  conspirators  had  suc- 
ceeded in  assassinating  the  First  Consul.  On  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  an  extraordinary  council 
was  convoked  at  the  Tuilleries.  The  ministers 
and  the  chief  dignataries  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Legislative  body,  were  present,  and  all  were  of 
opinion  that  the  safety  of  the  republic  demanded 
the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures.  The  for- 
cible capture  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien  was  decreed." 
*  *  *  "The  death  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  those  wiio  in  London  directed 
and  commanded  the  assassination  of  the  first  con- 
sul, who  destined  the  Duke  De  Berry  to  enter 
France  through  the  District  of  Beville  and  the  Duke 
D^ Enghien  by  Strasburg.  It  ought  to  be  attribu- 
ted also  to  those  who,  by  their  reports  and  conjec- 
tures, forced  the  council  to  regard  him  as  the  chief 
of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  eternal  reproach  to  those  who,  urged  on  by 
a  criminal  zeal,  did  not  await  the  orders  of  their 
sovereign  before  executing  the  sentence  of  the 
Court- Martial:'' 

Thiers,  in  his  history  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire,  presents  pretty  much  the  same  view. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  Napoleon  in  this 
matter  is,  that  he  acted  under  misapprehension, 
and  his  orders  were  too  hastily  and  summarily 
obeyed.  He  nevertheless  assumed  atalater  time, 
the  whole  responsibility  and  justified  the  act.  Hav- 
ing seen  in  an  English  Journal  some  harsh  stric- 
tures upon  Caulaincourt  and  Savary  with  regard 
to  this  unfortunate  affair, — "  He  exclaimed  this  is 
shameful  !"  and  ordered  his  will  to  be  brought,  open- 
ed it  and  interlined  the  following  words  :  "  I  caus- 
ed the  Due  D'Enghien  to  be  arrested  and  tried, 
because  that  step  was  essential  to  the  safely,  in- 
terest and    honor   of   the    French    people,    when 
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the  Count  D'Artois  was  maintaining,  by  his  own 
confession,  sixiy  assassins  at  Paris.  Under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  1  would  act  in  the  same  way." 

The  world  has  generally  and  indignantly  con- 
demned the  divorce  of  Josephine.  We  look 
therefore  with  some  interest  to  see  what  Bonaparte 
himself  says  about  that  subject.  All  the  rest  of 
his  acts  were  acts  either  of  war  or  diplomacy,  they 
had  to  do  with  the  head — here  is  a  matter  touching 
him  in  the  tenderest  recess  of  the  heart.  Barring 
such  occasional  differences  as  may  occur  between 
any  wedded  pair,  the  world  saw  only  devotion  and 
tenderness  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  The 
v\idovv  of  a  nobleman,  she  had  married  the  young 
Corsican  before  the  sun  of  his  glory  had  risen  above 
the  horizon,  and  while  the  haze  of  morning  yet 
hung  around  his  pathway.  She  had  ascended  step 
by  step  with  him  from  obscurity  to  greatness,  until 
they  both  sat  down  together  loving  and  lovingly 
upon  an  imperial  throne.  She  gloried  in  his  fame 
and  rejoiced  in  his  prosperity.  He  had  adopted 
her  children  for  his  own  and  with  the  instructive 
ambition  of  maternal  love,  she  beheld  her  offspring 
the  inheritors  of  his  power  and  the  perpetuators 
of  his  dynasty.  The  visions  of  her  childhood, 
created  by  the  prediction  of  a  West  Indian  negress 
and  sustained  by  a  lively  fancy  and  a  life  of  adven- 
ture, had  been  realized.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  mon- 
arch, the  monarch  of  his  age,  before  whom  schol- 
ars and  princes,  men  of  all  ranks,  and  ages  bowed — 
in  whose  audience-chamber  kings  jostled  each  other 
to  be  seated  ;  wealth  surrounded  heron  every  hand, 
the  creations  of  nature  and  of  art  were  cono-retra- 
ted  about  her,  palaces  rose  at  her  bidding.  The  vo- 
litions of  her  heart  seemed  spontaneously  to  real- 
ize themselves,  and  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  had  no 
power,  which  the  gorgeous  f^tncy  of  Eastern  fable 
has  ascribed  to  it,  which  fortune  had  not  poured 
with  a  liberal  hand  into  her  lap.  She  was,  as  most 
persons  of  her  temperament  are  not,  content;  nay 
she  was  exuberantly  happy.  Joy  kindled  in  all  on 
whom  she  smiled. 

But  the  bronzed  face  of  that  mysterious  husband 
is  ihoughiful.  She  sees  it — she  divines  it — there 
is  one  other  point  to  be  attained  before  he  too  can 
look  around  him  and  enjoy  the  magnificent  sources 
of  power  and  v^ealth  with  which  he  is  invested— ^he 
must  have  children,  heirs  of  hisown  body.  The  steel 
has  gone  into  her  soul,  her  hopes  are  crushed,  the 
dream  of  glory  is  ended,  the  pageant  of  power 
fades  away,  tearful  with  sorrow  and  yet  subdued 
by  the  faithfulness  of  her  conjugal  afTeclion,  she 
assents,  signs  the  paper  and  is  divorced. 

The  world  has  never  before  wiinessed  such  a 
spectacle.  Henry  VHI.  made  and  unmade  wives 
with  a  facility  which  disgusted  all  the  belter  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  but  these  were  rather  mistresses, 
than  wives.  Other  monarchs  had  divorced  their 
reluctant  partners,  hut  we  remember  no  instance  of 
a  roy^l  divorce  where  there  was  neitlier  disagree- 


ment, nor  crime  imputed  on  either  side.  It  is  a 
single  instance  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  ambition  of 
a  royal  husband.     It  was  a  crime. 

From  that  hour  Bonaparte  lost  all  hold  on  those 
great  moral  sympathies  of  his  fellow  men  which 
alone  can  cheer  the  darkness  of  adverse  fortune. 
But  we  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

"  My  divorce,"  said  he,  "  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory ;  for  it  did  not  destroy  the  ties  which  united 
our  families,  and  our  mutual  tenderness  remained 
unchanged  ;  our  separation  was  a  sacrifice  de- 
manded of  us  by  reason,  for  the  interest  of  my 
crown  and  of  my  dynasty.  Josephine  was  devoted 
to  me,  she  loved  me  tenderly,  no  one  ever  had  a 
a  preference  over  me  in  her  heart.  I  occupied  the 
first  place  in  it;  her  children  the  next;  and  she 
was  right  in  thus  loving  me,  for  she  is  the  being 
whom  I  have  most  loved,  and  the  remembrance  of 
her  is  still  all-powerful  in  my  mind. 

"  Doubtless,  two  objections  might  be  made  to  the 
necessity  of  a  divorce.  My  brother  Louis  had 
sons,  and  the  Empress  had  a  son.  The  first  were 
children  whose  education  I  could  direct.  The  or- 
ganic senatus-consultum  of  the  empire  summoned 
them  to  the  throne,  and  my  age  justified  a  hope 
that  at  my  death  they  would  already  be  known  to 
the  French  people,  and  esteemed  by  them  worthy 
of  succeeding  me  in  default  of  my  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Lucien. 

"Then  again,  Eugene  Beauharnais  had  made 
trial  of  his  talents  as  a  general  and  an  administra- 
tor. My  Italian  subjects  rendered  him  full  justice  ; 
the  French  loved  him  and  were  vexed  to  see  him 
excluded  from  inheritance  to  the  throne  of  France. 

"  His  mother  had  often  urged  me  to  adopt  him  as 
my  successor;  this  was  an  idea  constantly  in  her 
mind  ;  the  common  law  from  that  moment  ren- 
dered him  my  heir  apparent  without  its  being  ne- 
cessary to  change  the  organic  senatus-consultum 
in  any  way;  but  should  Eugene  succeed  me,  I 
should  not  have  formed  a  dynasty  ;  for  paternity 
by  adoption  is  but  a  fusion  of  the  law;  the  good 
sense  of  my  subjects  would  reject ;  the  blood  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  would  be  that  of  a  Beauharnais,  and 
not  of  a  Napoleon. 

"To  this  poor  Josephine  had  nothing  to  reply; 
and  the  moment  she  could  no  longer  entertain  hopes 
for  her  son,  her  resentment  against  my  brothers 
began  to  show  itself  as  a  necessity  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  position. 

"  To  bring  about  my  divorce,  the  double  inter- 
vention of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
was  necessary;  the  former  was  bestowed  on  the 
senate  by  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  the  latter 
had  been  restored  to  the  episcopal  court  of  Paris 
by  the  concordat  of  1801.  A  previous  form  was 
required  by  the  civil  law — the  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties:  for  between  Josephine  and  me  the 
question  of  divorce  could  not  rest  on  infidelity  or 
bad  treatment ;  I  had,  it  is  true,  at  one  time  thought 
of  taking,  as  an  example  for  the  motive  of  my  di- 
vorce, the  declaration  made  by  Henry  IV.  when  he 
separated  from  Margaret  of  Valois,  and  I  sent  for 
the  registers  of  the  episcopal  court  in  which  it  was 
registered  ;  but  the  indecency  of  the  motive  al- 
leged by  this  king  disgusted  me,  and  I  kept  to  the 
truth,  telling  my  people,  'I  sacrifice  my  domestic 
happiness  to  you.' 

"  The  High  Chstncellor  received  in  the  farnilj 
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council,  which  I  convoked  at  the  Tnileries,  the  pa- 
per annnnncing  our  nuitnal  consent,  and  our  mutual 
request  for  the  dissolution  of  our  marriage,  and  the 
senate  pronounced  the  divorce  in  solemn  sitting. 
The  decree  of  the  senate  was  presented  in  the 
prescribed  form  by  the  Council  of  Thirty  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  metropolitan  episcopal  court ;  all  the 
formalities  observed  in  the  divorce  of  Henry  IV. 
were  scrupulously  observed,  and  this  tribunal  pro- 
nounced the  dissolution  of  my  marriaae  with  Jo- 
sephine in  the  same  terms,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  had  pronounced  the  divorce  of  Henry  IV. 

"  The  Empress  Josephine  received  from  the  trea- 
sury of  France  a  million  francs  a  year,  and  the 
fine  demesne  of  Navarre  as  a  royal  residence. 

She  received  from  my  private  treasury  a  million 
francs  a  year,  and  to  this  I  added  Malmaison  as  a 
country  residence,  and  the  Elysee  as  a  residence 
in  Paris  whenever  she  should  wish  to  sojourn  in 
that  city.  To  these  gifts  I  added  the  Palace  of 
Laaken,  near  Brussels,  because  a  short  time  after 
onr  separation  she  expressed  a  desire  to  pass  her 
winters  at  Brussels.  I  always  thought  that  this 
idea  vt'as  suggested  to  her  by  one  of  her  ladies  of 
honor,  Madame  Darberg,  who  being  a  member  of 
one  of  the  highest  families  in  Belgium,  was  very 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  returning  among  her 
relations, 

"  I  had  long  before  secured  the  royal  position  of 
Josephine's  children  and  family.  Her  daughter, 
Hortence,  had  married  the  king  of  Holland,  and 
her  children  were  heirs-presurrjptive  to  my  crown. 
Eugene  had  been  adopted  by  me  to  succeed  me  on 
the  throne  of  Italy,  in  case  1  should  die  without 
leaving  two  male  children.  I  had  married  him  to 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  had  given 
him  domains  worth  more  than  forty  millions  of 
francs  in  the  Romagna  and  the  Venetian  States. 
Stephanie  de  Beauharnais,  her  niece,  was  married 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  who  is  father-in-law 
of  th«  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  ex-king  of  Sweden.  Another  of  her  nieces 
married  the  Duke  d'  Aremberg,  whose  family  was 
the  first  in  Belgium.  Her  nephew,  young  Tascher. 
married  the  princess  of  Leyen,  niece  of  the  pri- 
mate of  France.  I  therefore  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  continue  my  protection  to  all  the?e  objects  of 
Josephine's  affection,  and  I  was  never  wanting  in 
this  ;  they  all  proved  to  me  that  they  were  worthy 
of  it,  except  the  Duchess  d'  Aremberg." 

As  an  evidence  how  true  it  was  that  he  loved 
Josephine,  and  by  way  of  enhancing  the  surprise  of 
mankind  at  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  who  could  so 
far  trample  upon  all  natural  feeling,  Count  Mon- 
tholon  o-ives  us,  near  the  close  of  his  book,  the  fol- 
lowing  incident,  occurring  the  night  before  he 
died. 

"  The  Emperor  was  pretty  calm  during  the  night 
until  about  four  in  the  morning,  when  he  said  to  me 
with  extraordinary  emotion,  *  I  have  just  seen  my 
good  Josephine,  but  she  would  not  embrace  me  ; 
she  disappeared  at  the  moment  when  I  was  about 
to  take  her  in  my  arms.  She  was  seated  there; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  seen  her  yesterday 
evening:  she  is  not  changed;  still  the  same — full 
of  devotion  to  me.  She  told  me  that  we  were 
about  to  see  each  other  again  never  more  to  part  ; 
she  assured  me  that — did  you  see  her]"  I  took 
great  care   not  to  say  anything  which  might  in^. 


crease  the  feverish  excitement,  too  plainly  evident 
to  me.  I  gave  him  his  potion  and  changed  his 
linen,  and  befell  asleep;  but  on  awaking  he  again 
spoke  to  me  of  the  Einpress  Josephine,  and  I 
should  only  have  uselessly  irritated  him  by  telling 
him  that  it  was  only  a  dream." 

We  have  time  and  space  only  to  say  that  with 
regard  to  the  charge  of  ridding  himself  of  his  inva- 
lid soldiers  at  Jaffa,  Bonaparte  indignantly  denies, 
and  we  think  successfully  refutes  it. 

Having  long  since  transcended  our  proper  limits 
it  remains  for  us  only  to  express  the  candid  opin- 
ion that  this  book  of  Count  Montholon  will  deeply 
interest  and  amply  repay  the  reader  of  it.  We 
think  it  well  written  as  to  style,  and  in  the  maia 
frank  and  liberal.  While  he  evidently  gazes  npoa 
Napoleon  as  the  "  Gran  Maestro"  of  war  and  gov- 
ernment, and  cherishes  his  memory  with  a  devotion 
rare  for  its  strength  and  constancy,  he  nevertheless, 
so  far  as  he  can,  admits  the  reader  into  the  very 
penetralia  of  Napoleon's  heart.  No  one  can  read 
his  book  without  modifying  for  the  better  his  opin- 
ions concerning  that  wonderful  man  of  whom,  (in 
conclusion  as  it  is  so  much  belter  than  any  thing  we 
can  write,)  another  has  said, 

"  No  man  had  ever  attained  a  higher  rank  and 
sunk  from  it  to  a  lower.  No  man  had  ever  been  so 
favored  and  so  utterly  deserted  by  fortune.  No  man 
had  ever  possessed  so  large  an  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Europe  and  been  finally  an  object  of  hos- 
tility so  universal.  He  was  the  only  man  in  His- 
tory against  whom  a  continent  in  arms  pronounced 
sentence  of  overthrow;  the  only  soldier  whose  per- 
sonal fall  was  the  declared  object  of  a  general  war; 
and  the  only  monarch  whose  capture  ensured  the 
fall  of  his  dynasty,  extinguished  an  empire,  and 
finished  the  loftiest  dream  of  human  ambition  in  a 
dungeon." 

He  had  seen  all  the  phases  of  fortune,  from  its 
zenith  to  its  nadir.  Even  when  his  mortal  remains 
had  slumbered  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  receiv- 
ed posthumous  honors  such  as  mortal  clyst  never 
before  received.  He  rests  now  by  a  decree  of 
France  beneath  a  splendid  mausoleum,  as  he  de- 
sired in  his  will,  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  amonff 
the  French  people  whom  he  loved  so  well." 

C. 

Richmond,  Nov.,  1847. 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWER  WEAVER. 

What  art;  thou  weaving  there 
So  skilfully  with  tliy  small,  dimpled  fingers? 

Bending  thy  silken  hair 
To  the  rich  leaves.     Fair  one,  melhinks  there  lingers 
A  shade  of  sadness  in  that  purple  flower. 
Which  seemeth  to  mock  thy  girlhood's  laughing  hour! 

Hyacinth  and  Laurel-vine, — 
The  one  is  glorious,  and  the  other  queenly. 

Yet  rather  would  I  twine 
The  Violet  with  the  Myrtle  waving  greenly. 
The  soft,  meek  Violet  shedding  perfume  sweet, 
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And  tender  Myrtle  is  for  thee  most  meet. 

What  shoiiUi  a  Laurel  crown 
Do  on  thy  brow,  0  fair,  and  fairy  creature  t 

Thou  whose  pure  cheek  dotli  own 
The  wild  rose  bloom.  Oh  !  soon  from  each  smooth  feature 
Would  the  Ijrighl  gladness  fade  should'st  thou  e'er  be 
Haunted  wiih  dreams  which  oft  make  life  a  mockery  ! 

Yes,  oft  in  mockery 
Upon  an  aching  brow  green  Laurels  glitter,— 

Like  Oilerich's  fruit  tree 
Fair  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  taste  how  bitter. 
Fling  by  the  Laurel  and  that  deep-hued  flower, 
And  weave  another  crown  fitter  for  Life's  young  hour. 

E.  J.  Fames. 


CAPT.  SiBORINE  AND  AI\GLO-AMERICANUS. 

(Continued  from  the  Dec.  No.) 

We  were  interrupted  in  our  reply  to  the  queries  of  Anglo- 
Americanus,  just  as  we  were  proceeding  to  show  that  the 
French  army  at  Crecy,  Agincourt,  &c.,  &c.,  was  little  bet- 
ter than  an  undisciplined  rabble.  At  this  point  we  take  up 
Ihe  thread  of  our  remarks. 

The  nature  and  machinery  of  the  Feudal  System 
are,  doubtless,  too  generally  understood  to  require 
a  full  exposition  from  us.  Yet  as  they  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  the  questions  propounded,  at  least 
so  far  as  they  involve  the  battles  of  Creoy,  Poic- 
liers,  and  Agincourt,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
well  avoid  a  brief  recurrence  to  them. 

The  king,  as  the  great  Feudal  lord,  or  lord  para- 
mount, was,  strictly  speaking,  the  owner  of  all  the 
land,  he  being  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  who 
possessed  allodial  property  in  the  soil.  He  granted 
immense  tracts  of  country  to  certain  great  lords, 
who  held  it  on  the  condition  of  rendering  him  certain 
services,  mostly  of  a  military  nature.  These  lords 
again  divided  their  possessions  among  others  of  in- 
ferior power,  who  stood  to  them  in  the  same  rela- 
tion which  they  bore  to  the  king.  From  these  sec- 
ondary lords  others  again  derived  their  title,  the 
division  being  from  one  to  another  almost  inde- 
finite, from  the  king  on  his  throne  down  to  the 
lowest  hind  or  villein  in  the  king's  dominions.  Each 
inferior  was  bound  to  render  his  superior,  in  case 
of  war,  a  certain  amount  in  military  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  his  fief,  from  the  baron  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  with  a  thousand 
retainers  to  the  peasant  who  had  nothing  to  offer 
but  his  own  muscles  and  sinews.  In  time  of  war 
the  king  called  upon  his  great  barons  for  their  quota 
of  men — the  barons  upon  their  feudatories  for  their 
proportions — these  feudatories  upon  their  imme- 
diate dependants,  &c.,  &c.  Such  was  the  com- 
position of  a  feudal  army,  each  chief  in  his  degree 
being  entirely  responsible  for  all  the.  expense  at- 
tendant upon  his  immediate  array.  This  system, 
which  had  become  universal  on  the  continent,  was 


established  in  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  invaded  that  country  in  1066,  and  who  having 
destroyed  the  Anglo-Saxon  army  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  took  advantage  of  numerous  insurrec- 
tions among  his  new  subjects,  to  seize  upon  the 
whole  realm,  and  divide  it  ainong  his  officers,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  Feudal  System.  In  a  very 
short  time  many  of  the  Normans  who  came  over 
with  William  becoming  discontented,  or  for  other 
reasons,  retired  into  Scotland,  where  they  offered 
their  services  to  Malcolm,  the  son  and  heir  of  that 
Duncan  who  was  murdered  by  Macbeth,  who,  in 
return,  gave  them  certain  lands  to  be  held  by  mili- 
tary tenure;  so  that  the  Feudal  System  may  be 
considered  as  universally  established  before  the  end 
of  the  11th  century. 

Our  readers  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature 
of  a  Feudal  army.  The  nobles,  or  knights,  fought 
on  horseback,  clothed  in  steel,  with  long  lances, 
swords,  and  battle  axes,  or  maces.  Persons  of 
inferior  degree,  fought  on  foot,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  cross-bows,  &c.,  while  the  peasant 
brought  along  with  him  only  such  arms  as  were 
cheap  and  ready  of  access.  A  single  knight  was, 
in  many  instances,  capable  of  routing  and  riding 
down  hundreds  of  them;  for  these  latter  were 
clothed  in  complete  armor,  and,  unless  the  horse, 
which  was  also  sheathed  in  iron,  should  fall,  when 
the  knight  could  not  rise  without  assistance  and 
might  thus  be  dispatched,  were,  literally,  invulner- 
able. 

It  will  readily  be  understood,  that  the  arms,  ac- 
coutrements, &c.  of  his  vassals,  all  depended,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  nay,  almost  entirely,  upon  the 
wealth  of  the  great  Feudal  lords,  for  being  bound 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  bring  them  into  the  field,  let  them  be 
equipped  as  they  might.  It  was  an  aim  of  the 
kings  of  France,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  break 
down  the  power  of  the  great  nobles ;  but  perhaps 
a  system  of  finance,  adopted  by  them  in  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  true  principles  of  that  science,  pre- 
cipitated their  downfall  with  more  certainty  than, 
in  a  later  period,  did  all  the  bloody  measures  of 
Louis  XL,  of  Sully  and  of  Richelieu.  We  allude 
to  the  wretched  practice  existing  in  France,  long 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois,  (the  same 
who  was  beaten  at  Crecy,)  of  debasing  the  coin  and 
forcing  it,  under  severe  penalties,  into  circulation 
at  its  nominal  value. 

The  principal  weight  of  this  disastrous  measure 
fell  always,  of  course,  upon  the  great  Feudal  land- 
holder, who  failed  not  to  make  exactions  to  com- 
pensate for  it,  upon  those  who  were  immediately 
within  his  power.  The  principal  effect  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  felt  in  the  military  array  of  the  king- 
dom, for  the  great  barons  had  it  not  in  their  power, 
if  they  had  the  inclination,  any  longer  to  array  their 
vassals  as  became  the  feudatories  of  a  French 
king. 
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"  The  ordinary  infantry  of  France,"  (says  a 
writer,  surely  not  deficient  in  national  pride — we 
mean  Sir  Walter  Scott — speaking  of  this  very  pe- 
riod, the  invasion  of  France  by  Edward  111.)  "  ad- 
ded much  to  the  numbers,  but  little  to  the  military 
Strength,  and  a  great  deal  to  the  unwieldy  confu- 
sion of  their  great  armies.  These  poor  men  knew 
that  they  were  little  trusted  to,  and  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  displayed  much  zeal  in  behalf  of 
masters  by  whom  they  were  contemned  and  op- 
pressed. They  wore  almost  no  defensive  armor 
except  tanned  hides,  and  were  irregularly  armed 
with  swords,  spears,  or  clubs,  as  offensive  weapons. 
No  kind  of  discipline  was  taught  them,  and  when 
attacked  by  the  men-at-arms,  they  seem  frequently 
to  have  made  no  more  defence  than  might  have  been 
expected  of  a  flock  of  sheep."  AH  this  was  oc 
casioned  by  the  fatal  financial  measures  alluded  to 
in  conjunction  with  others  of  a  like  nature,  all  ope- 
rating through  the  baron  on  the  peasant,  and  re- 
coiling, finally,  on  the  king  himself.  The  same 
author  says,  the  "  men-at-arms  on  both  sides  might 
be  considered  on  an  equality."  That  is  to  say,  being 
equally  treated,  equally  trained,  and  equally  arnied, 
there  was  no  discoverable  superiority.  This  is  a 
very  ingenuous  confession  from  a  writer  so  full  of 
prejudices,  and  who  was  so  wont  to  fill  pages  of  what 
he  called  history,  with  vain-glorious  laudations  of 
British  valor,  to  the  thorough  disgust  of  every  im- 
partial reader-  The  infantry,  indeed,  at  that  pe- 
riod, with  the  exception  of  the  Englisli  Archers, 
seem  to  have  been  little  regarded  ;  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  they  were  an  incumbrance,  for  they  se- 
riously impeded  the  attack  of  the  men-at-arms. 
These  things  certainly  argue  no  inferiority  of  race. 

Far  different  was  the  education  of  the  English 
Archer  and  bill-man.  In  the  first  place,  they  .were 
less  oppressed,  and  thought  more  of  themselves  as 
men.  Secondly,  they  were  better  trained  and  arm- 
ed, and  in  the  third  place,  better  care  was  taken  to 
keep  them  in  preparation  for  service.  At  this  time, 
no  weapon  being  in  existence  which  possessed  the 
advantage  of  shooting  and  striking,  as  the  musket 
now  does,  the  English  infantry  was  divided  into 
archers  and  bill-men.  The  first  was  the  most  for- 
midable species  of  force  known  to  Europe  at  that 
day,  and  was  the  cause  of  nearly  every  victory  of 
consequence  gained  by  the  English,  from  the  battle 
of  Falkirk  to  that  of  Agincourt,  a  period  of  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  The  education  of  the 
Archer  commenced  with  his  earliest  youth,  prizes 
of  archery  being  customarily  offered  in  all  the  vil- 
lages, in  order  to  keep  up  the  English  superiority 
in  this  formidable  species  of  troops.  The  best 
Archers  were  thus  well  known,  and  they  were  se- 
lected for  service  in  such  proportions  as  the  occa- 
sion required.  Their  dress  was  light,  and  their 
armament  consisted  of  a  bow  and  twelve  forked  ar- 
rows, at  their  girdles,  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  term  "  the  lives  of  twelve  Scots,"  each  of  which 


was  a  cloth  yard  in  length.  They  drew  the  how- 
to  the  ear,  and  as  they  were  of  prodigious  stiffness, 
and  the  men  generally  exceedingly  strong,  they 
flew  an  immense  distance.  The  accuracy  of  their 
aim,  if  not  exaggerated,  surpassed  anything  known 
in  the  practice  of  fire-arms.  When  they  made  a 
discharge  against  an  advancing  column  it  resem- 
bled a  shower  of  hail ;  and  so  rapid  and  accurate 
was  the  discharge,  that  the  boldest  column  of  in- 
fantry in  Europe  could  not  stand  before  it.  The 
Archer  was,  himself,  out  of  danger,  his  bow  carry- 
ing so  far,  that  no  missile,  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  could  reach  him  before  the  column  was 
fairly  routed.  The  only  possible  way  to  neutralise 
his  attack  was  by  a  sudden  charge  of  men-at-arms 
as  was  practiced  by  Robert  Bruce  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bannockburn,  when,  being  poorly  provided 
against  such  assaults,  they  were  of  course  obliged 
to  give  way.  Provision  was  usually  made  for  their 
retreat,  as  for  that  of  skirmishers  and  light  troops 
in  a  modern  army,  or  else  they  were  protected  by 
the  men-at-arms  of  their  own  army. 

The  bill-men  carried  long  bills,  or  knives,  shaped 
like  pruning  knives,  and  set  upon  long  handles. 
They  were  very  unwieldy,  and  by  no  means  pref- 
erable to  the  spear. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  battle  of  Creey,  since 
we  have  cleared  the  way  to  the  better  comprehen- 
sion of  an  issue  otherwise  altogether  unintelligible. 

In  the  year  1346,  Philip  of  Valois  bemg  at  that 
time  king  of  France,  Edward  111.,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  army,  splendidly  equipped,  admirably  trained, 
and  having  among  them  a  large  proportion  of  those 
terrible  Archers  who  had  so  often  decided  the  vic- 
tory in  favor  of  England,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
France,  landed  in  the  latter  kingdom  and  com- 
menced ravaging  the  whole  country  on  the  borders 
of  the  Seine  with  fire  and  sword.  x\fter  threaten- 
ening  the  city  of  Paris  for  some  time,  he  suddenly 
turned  eastward,  burning  and  destroying  every 
thing  before  him.  The  French  monarch  followed 
with  an  immense  force  and  came  up  with  him  at 
the  field  of  Crecy,  in  the  country  of  Ponthien, 
posted  in  immensely  strong  position.  The  weather 
was  very  warm,  it  being  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  the  English  had  the  advantage  of  a  sound 
night's  rest,  while  the  French,  in  spite  of  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  had  been  hurried  over  fifteen 
leagues  to  attack  the  enemy.  Their  whole  march 
was  riotous  and  disorderly,  resembling  the  inroad 
of  a  furious  rabble,  as  in  fact,  for  ihe  most  part,  they 
were.  Their  total  want  of  discipline  is  evinced  by 
the  fact,  that  when  Philip,  in  compliance  with  the 
advice  of  some  of  his  officers,  halted  the  vanguard, 
in  order  that  they  might  take  some  rest  before  en- 
tering upon  such  a  serious  adventure,  the  rear  posi- 
tively refused  to  stop,  but  pressed  on,  with  the  dec- 
laration, that  "  they  did  not  mean  to  be  left  behind." 
The  Genoese  cross-buw-men,  15,000,  occupied  the 
front.     They  had  been  employed  as  a  match  for 
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the  English  Archers,  but  in  the  open  field  they 
were  not.  Their  arms  were  heavy  and  unwieldy, 
and  the  bow,  which  was  of  steel,  was  so  stiff  that 
it  was  obliged  to  he  bent  by  a  windlass.  The  dis- 
charge was  of  course  very  slow,  while  that  of  the 
Archers  was  like  a  shower  of  hail.  Tliey  dis- 
charged at  least  eight  or  ten  arrows  for  one  bolt 
from  the  cross-bow-men.  The  latter,  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  halied,  and  insisted  on 
resting,  after  a  forced  march  of  four  or  five  leagues 
through  a  hot  sun,  under  the  weight  of  their  heavy 
arms.  This  the  Due  d'  Alenc^on,  the  king's  brother, 
positively  refused,  and  they  were  forced  into  battle, 
fatigued  as  they  were,  with  an  enemy  perfectly  re- 
freshed, in  position,  and  prepared  at  all  points. 

The  whole  force  of  the  French  king  was  1 15,000 
men.  Of  these  there  were  nine  thousand  men-at- 
arms,  six  thousand  lancers,  and  fifteen  thousand  Ge- 
noese cross-bow-men,  who  might  be  called  good 
troops.  The  rest  were  that  species  of  rabble  des- 
cribed by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  passage  above 
quoted.  The  king  of  England  had  with  him  about 
35,000  troops  all  told  ;  they  were  all  troops  of  high 
discipline,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  arms.  They 
were  in  fact  veterans.  Among  them  were  nearly 
ten  thousand  men-at-arms,  (as  many  as  there  were 
in  the  French  army,)  and  at  least  as  many  archers. 
The  bill-men  were  all  veteran  soldiers,  accustomed 
to  war  from  their  youths,  and,  like  all  other  vete- 
rans, able  to  beat  the  militia  in  tlie  proportion  of  at 
least  three  or  four  to  one.  Such  being  the  com- 
position of  the  two  armies,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  one  of  them  was  command- 
ed by  a  hair-brained  and  impetuous  youth,  (the  Due 
d'  AlenQon,)  and  the  other  by  the  most  experienced 
warrior  of  the  age,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  terrible  disaster  that  ensued. 

The  cross-bow-men  being  forced  forward  in  spite 
of  their  remonstrances  by  d'  Alenqon,  had  yet  a 
further  disadvantage  to  encounter.  A  thunder 
storm  arising  as  they  advanced,  thoroughly  wetted 
the  strings  of  their  cross-bows,  while  it  did  no  in- 
jury to  the  English  archers,  who  always  carried  a 
double  supply  in  cases  made  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  almost  certain,  however,  that,  without  this  acci- 
dent, they  could  not  have  withstood  the  terrible 
discharge  of  their  opponents,  for  having  made  one 
discharge,  the  English,  according  to  Froissart,  who 
were  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  hurse  or  harrow, 
made  one  step  forward  and  simultaneously  let  fly 
such  a  volley  of  arrows  that  it  seemed  to  snow. 
Every  shaft  found  out  its  man,  and  as  the  archers 
fired  eight  or  ten  volleys  while  the  cross-bow-men 
were  loading  their  weapons,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  no  troops  could  long  stand  unmoved.  They 
broke,  in  fact,  without  having  been  able  to  fire  a 
second  volley,  and  left  the  field  in  the  wildest  dis- 
may, many  of  them  cutting  the  strings  of  their 
bows,  as  an  apology  for  flight !  In  their  flight  they 
came   in   contact   with  the    French   men-at-arms, 


who  were  advancing  to  charge  the  archers,  and  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion  ensued.  The  hor- 
ror of  this  terrific  moment  was  increased  by  an 
order  given  by  the  French  king,  who  cried  out  to 
the  men-at-arms  to  charge  through  and  over  the 
helpless  multitude.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and 
the  men-at-arms  became  a  mark  for  the  archers, 
who  slew  them  without  mercy,  and  without  their 
being  able  in  the  slightest  degree  to  extricate  them- 
selves. A  part  of  them  having  become  disentan- 
gled, rode  along  the  entire  line,  exposed  all  the 
way  to  the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  and  exhausted  as 
they  were,  attacked  the  men-at-arms  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  known 
in  history  as  the  "  Black  Prince.'"  They  were 
speedily  repulsed,  and  the  whole  front  line,  which 
had  advanced  in  the  most  unmilitary  and  disorderly 
style,  was  thrown  back  upon  the  rear,  producing  in- 
extricable confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  terri- 
ble slaughter  was  inflicted  upon  them,  two  kings, 
eleven  princes,  eighty  knights-banneret,  twelve  hun- 
dred knights,  and  about  thirty-five  thousand  rank 
and  file,  having  been  stretched  upon  that  bloody 
field,  never  to  rise  again. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  battle,  so  far  from  being 
a  struggle  for  victory  between  men  of  equal  ap- 
pointments, was  a  mere  massacre,  for  the  English 
only  lost  a  few  hundred  men.  The  bad  equipments 
of  the  French,  their  total  want  of  discipline,  the 
ignorance,  presumption  and  hasty  folly  of  their 
leaders  must  have  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to 
half  the  number  of  well-disciplined  troops,  Eng- 
lish or  any  thing  else.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
call  to  aid  any  fancied  superiority  of  race,  to  ac- 
count for  the  catastrophe.  It  was  as  inevitable  as 
was  the  defeat  of  our  forces  at  Bladensburg. 

The  battle  of  Poictiers,  which  occurred  five 
or  six  years  after,  was  in  every  respect  a  much 
more  remarkable  affair.  The  French  were  there, 
to  their  enemy,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  or 
eight  to  one,  and  the  proportion  of  men-at-arms 
was  much  greater  than  in  the  battle  of  Crecv. 
Yet  the  same  disorder,  the  same  want  of  consid- 
eration, the  same  absence  even  of  common  pru- 
dence is  observable  in  both.  The  Black  Prince 
had  posted  his  little  army  in  a  position  so  strong, 
that  it  resembled  a  fortress.  It  was  at  the  option 
of  King  John  to  have  blockaded  him  until  he 
surrendered  at  discretion,  or  to  have  attacked  hirn 
at  once.  Prudence  recommended  the  first;  mor- 
tified pride,  the  worst  of  all  counsellors,  determin- 
ed him  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative.  The  Eng- 
lish army  was  amply  supplied  with  archers,  that 
species  of  force  to  which  so  many  of  their  victo- 
ries were  due,  and  the  Prince  placed  these  behind 
hedges  in  a  position  entirely  unassailable  by  cav- 
alry. But  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  his  position 
may  be  formed  from  the  account  rendered  to  the 
French  King,  by  Sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont  who 
had  reconnoitred  it.     "  Sir,  we  have  seen  the  ene- 
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my.  By  our  guess  ihey  amount  to  two  thousand 
men-at-arms,  four  thousand  archers,  and  two  thou- 
sand other  men  ;  which  troops  appear  to  us  to  form 
but  one  division.  They  are  strongly  posted,  wise- 
ly ordered,  and  their  position  is  well-nigh  inacces- 
sible. If  you  would  attack  them,  there  is  but  one 
passage,  where  four  horsemen  may  ride  abreast, 
which  leads  to  the  centre  of  their  line.  The  hedg- 
es which  flank  this  access  are  lined  with  archers, 
and  the  English  main  body  itself  consists  of  dis- 
mounted men-at-arms,  before  whom  a  large  body 
of  archers  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hurse  or 
harrow.  By  this  difficult  passage  alone,  you  can 
approach  the  English  position.  Think,  therefore, 
what  is  to  be  done." 

This  is  the  description  of  a  position  utterly  im- 
pregnable, except  to  artillery,  of  which  there  was 
none  in  either  army.  The  Prince  afterwards  sent 
a  body  of  men-at-arms  around  the  hill  to  lie  in  wait 
and  attack  the  rear  and  flank  when  it  was  engaged. 
The  French  King,  deeming  the  position  unassaila- 
ble on  horseback,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  not  more  than 
four  could  ride  abreast,  dismounted  all  of  his  men- 
at-arms  but  three  hundred,  and  made  them  cut  their 
lances  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  feet  to  act  as 
infantry.  The  three  hundred  were  ordered  to  enter 
the  pass  and  clear  away  the  archers  They  had 
no  sooner  done  so,  than  a  volley  of  arrows  from 
the  hedges,  not  only  slew  half  the  men,  but  ren- 
dered the  horses  perfectly  unmanageable.  A  large 
body  of  dismounted  men-at-arms  sent  up  to  assist 
them,  were  routed  by  the  arrows  with  prodigious 
slaughter,  and  falling  back  on  the  second  line,  threw 
it  into  confusion.  At  that  moment  it  was  attacked 
by  the  men  in  ambush,  and  the  whole,  falling  back 
on  the  infantry,  a  disastrous  route  ensued.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  this  battle,  the  French  were  as- 
sisted by  a  number  of  Scotch  men-at-arms,  over 
whom  Bannockburn  forbids  England  to  claim  any 
superiority,  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  species  of 
force  in  the  English  army.  The  loss  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward  was  very  trifling. 

These  scenes  were  repeated  sixty-five  years  af- 
terwards by  King  Henry  V.,  who  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  defeated  nearly  100,000  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  reader  to  know, 
that  ten  thousand  gentlemen  were  killed  and  prob- 
ably double  that  number  of  boors — that  the  Eng- 
lish King  made  ten  thousand  prisoners — and  that 
he  lost  only  forty  men,  to  enable  him  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  fight  this  was  and  what  sort  of  troops  the 
vanquished  must  have  been.  It  was  in  fact  like 
Crecy  and  Poictiers,  no  fight  at  all,  but  a  massacre 
by  disciplined  soldiers,  of  half-armed  and  half- 
naked  boors.  We  recollect,  some  years  since,  in 
an  English  periodical,  to  have  read  an  article  upon 
American  affairs,  in  which  the  author,  speaking  in- 
cidentally of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  said,  that 
the  small  comparative  loss  of  the  Americans  in 
that  affair  proved  too  much.     It  showed  but  too 


plainly  that  the  affair  was  a  massacre  rather  than  a 
battle.  In  that  case  3,000  raw  militia,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  strong  works,  beat  so  absolutely  12,000 
Peninsular  veterans,  that  they  made  them  abso- 
lutely run  off  the  field — not  retreat  in  good  order, 
nor  even  in  a  disorderly  manner — but  literally  run. 
Now,  if  the  small  loss  of  the  Americans  proves 
too  much,  what  does  the  insignifiicant  loss  of  the 
English  in  these  engagements  prove  1  Why  that 
they  were  contending  with  a  rabble,  or  that  they 
were  so  posted  as  to  defy  attack. 

There  was  one  battle,  however,  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  only  forty  years  before  that  of  Crecy, 
equally  remarkable  with  it,  in  which  the  defeated 
party  could  not  claim  the  apology  of  being  undis- 
ciplined and  badly  armed.  We  allude  to  Bannock- 
burn, where  the  veteran  army  of  Edward  I.  led 
on  by  his  son  and  successor,  the  second  of  that 
name,  and  amounting  to  more  than  100,000  men, 
was  routed  as  signally  by  Robert  Bruce  at  the  head 
of  30,000  Scotchmen,  as  Philip,  John,  or  Charles 
were,  by  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  and  Henry. 
Does  any  Englishman  mean  to  say  that  the  Scotch 
as  a  race  are  as  far  superior  to  the  English,  as 
the  English  are  to  the  French  1  With  great  com- 
placency the  Englishman  accounts  for  his  defeat  by 
saying,  that  Edward  I.  was  no  longer  alive — that 
his  successor  was  effeminate  and  unwarlike — and 
that  the  chances  were  unequal,  Bruce  being  one  of 
the  most  experienced  warriors  in  the  world.  If 
such  excuse  be  available,  we  would  ask,  when  did 
Eui^land  ever  see  such  warlike  monarchs  as  Ed- 
ward  III.  and  Henry  V.  ? 

Our  theory  with  regard  to  the  prowess  of  na- 
tions is  far  different  from  that  implied  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Anglo-Americanus.  We  believe  that  all 
the  nations  of  Europe — those  at  least  who  have 
not  degenerated — are  so  nearly  on  an  equalityin  this 
particular,  that  in  a  contest  between  equal  forces 
of  any  two  of  them,  (equal  in  every  particular  we 
mean,)  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  genius  of  the 
commander  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale.  The 
French  under  Turenne  habitually  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  ;  the  Austrians  under  Eugene  inflicted  a  se- 
vere defeat  on  the  French.  The  Prussians  under 
the  great  Frederick  routed  the  French  at  Rossbach  ; 
on  the  very  same  ground  fifty  years  afterwards, 
the  French  under  Napoleon  annihilated  the  Prus- 
sian army.  The  Englishman  we  consider  equal  to 
any  soldier  in  the  world  ;  we  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve him  any  better.  And  these  considerations 
lead  us  to  the  last  battle  for  the  event  of  which  we 
are  required  to  account ;  that  namely  of  Blenheim. 

We  should  feel  prouder,  were  we  English,  of 
this  achievement,  and  of  the  great  man  who  per- 
formed it,  than  of  all  the  victories  gained  by  the 
semi-barbarous  kings  who  made  the  earth  a  scene 
of  havoc  during  the  middle  ages.  Brought  about 
by  a  series  of  splendid  manoeuvres,  fought  by  for- 
ces between  whom  the  disparity  was  so  slight  as 
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not  to  be  perceptible  except  by  a  narrow  scrutiny  of 
the  muster-rolls — fought,  not  by  veterans  against 
boors,  but  by  trained  men  against  those  who  were 
equally  well  disciplined  with  themselves — owing 
nothing  to  superiority  of  arms — it  forms  one  of  the 
most  splendid  chapters  in  English  history.  Here 
was  no  slaughter  of  a  mere  rabble.  It  was  a  fight 
between  two  of  the  bravest  armies  in  the  world. 
The  loss  of  the  British  and  German  armies,  (10,000 
out  of  55,000,)  shows  the  stern  nature  of  the  work 
they  had  to  do,  and  it  shows  too  that  they  were 
men  fit  for  such  a  task.  But  it  was  the  genius  of 
Marlborough  which  struck  the  balance.  And  that 
genius  would  have  won  the  victory,  had  he  and 
his  men  been  French,  and  Tallard  and  Marsin 
English.  How  could  Tallard  and  Marsin  contend 
against  Marlborough  and  Eugene  *?  When  did  me- 
diocrity ever  oppose  genius  of  the  highest  order 
with  success  ■?  And  what  justice  is  there  in  draw- 
ing an  argument  in  favor  of  Brilish  native  superi- 
ority from  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  when  Tallard 
was  opposed  to  Marlborough  1  As  just,  would  it 
be,  to  draw  an  inference  in  favor  of  the  superior 
nature  of  the  Carthaginian  over  the  Roman,  from 
the  result  of  the  contest  between  Hannibal  and 
Varro.  Napoleon  enumerates  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  among  the  eighty-eight 
which  he  advises  the  student  of  military  tactics  to 
read  with  particular  care. 

It  is  observable  that  in  all  the  battles  of  this 
great  General,  the  loss  on  his  side  proves  that  he 
contended  with  men  who  were  not  his  inferiors  in 
physical  courage  or  prowess.  Blenheim,  Ramil- 
ies,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  all  exhibit  a  fearful 
list  of  killed  and  wounded.  It  is  to  his  immortal 
honor,  that  with  troops  superior  in  no  particular  to 
those  with  whom  he  contended,  his  genius  always 
enabled  him  to  come  off  triumphant.  Such  is  the 
true  test  of  a  great  General.  It  places  Hannibal 
above  all  those  of  antiquity  ;  it  places  in  the  very 
highest  niche  of  modern  fame  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Turenne,  Marlborough,  Eugene,  Frederick,  Napo- 
leon and  Wellington.  To  beat  men  where  they 
are  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  or  being  equal,  or 
even  superior  in  this  particular  are  yet  badly  arm- 
ed, undisciplined,  and  have  no  commander  worthy 
of  the  name,  is  an  evidence  of  superiority  neither 
on  the  part  of  the  General  nor  his  men.  It  is  when 
all  other  things  being  equal,  the  superior  intellect 
of  the  General  strikes  the  beam  that  the  great  com- 
mander appears. 

The  historian  Hume  in  accounting  for  the  fre- 
quent advantages  obtained  by  England  over  France, 
attributes  it  in  a  very  great  degree  to  her  insular 
and  inaccessible  siluaiion,  which  enables  her  to 
watch  her  opportunity,  and  land  when  she  can  be 
least  resisted.  This  was  eminently  the  fact  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  For  eighteen 
years  England  did  nothing  more  than  commit  le- 
galized piracy,  and  seize  and  plunder  sugar  islands. 


But  as  soon  as  the  French  affairs  became  involved 
in  Spain,  and  Austria  declared  war  against  Napo- 
leon, she  struck  in.  When  she  came  into  the  con- 
test, France,  from  the  immense  force  she  had  been 
obliged  to  keep  up,  was  already  exhausted.  She 
had  lost,  since  the  commencement  of  the  wars, 
more  than  a  million  of  men.  She  had  already  an- 
ticipated the  conscription  of  several  years.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  French  army  was  not 
what  it  had  been.  France  was  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  keeping  up  a  dozen  large  armies,  and  it  fol- 
lowed, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  where  their  ranks, 
thinned  by  the  sword,  came  to  be  supplied  by  the 
conscription,  the  materials  were  of  a  quality  far 
inferior  to  what  they  would  have  been,  had  she 
been  obliged  to  keep  only  one  army,  which  she 
might  supply  at  leisure,  and  without  the  necessity 
induced  by  a  rapid  drain  from  the  very  choice  of 
the  land.  England  was  precisely  in  the  latter  con- 
dition. She  had  but  one  army,  which  acted  on  the 
continent,  that  of  Spain.  It  was  composed  of  the 
very  pick  of  the  nation.  Had  she  been  on  the 
continent,  struggling  for  existence  for  eighteen 
years  as  France  had  been,  and  compelled  from  cir- 
cumstances to  compose  new  armies  out  of  such 
material  as  her  necessities  admitted,  would  her  sol- 
diers always  have  borne  the  same  character  with 
those  commanded  by  Wellington  in  Spain  ?  The 
thing  would  have  been  a  literal  impossibility.  The 
manner  in  which  the  French  army  under  all  cir- 
cumstances kept  up  its  character  is  a  subject  of 
special  wonder  to  Col.  Napier,  a  military  writer  of 
great  authority  we  believe  with  all  men  of  the 
sword,  who  study  their  profession  as  a,  science.  If 
the  reader  is  desirous  to  see  to  what  point  the 
French  army  had  been  brought  by  the  drains  made 
upon  it  even  as  early  as  1808,  let  him  read  that 
officer's  description  of  the  army  under  Junot  which 
took  Lisbon.  He  says  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  boys,  many  of  them  badly  grown,  and  all  of 
them  staggering  beneath  the  weight  of  their  heavy 
muskets  and  the  fatigue  of  a  long  march.  They 
were  in  fact  conscripts  fresh  from  home,  few  of 
them  ever  having  seen  a  shot  fired  before  this  cam- 
paign, and  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  sagacious  wri- 
ter, that  if  they  had  been  attacked  on  entering 
Lisbon  by  a  few  resolute  men,  they  must  have  per- 
ished. If  an  English  army,  selected  as  was  that 
of  Wellington,  liad  attacked  and  beaten  such  a 
force  as  this,  surely  an  inference  in  favor  of  Brit- 
ish superiority  from  the  fact  would  not  have  been 
fair. 

A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  history  of  all  Eng- 
lish military  transactions,  is  the  want  of  generosity 
in  not  acknowledging  the  assistance  of  allies,  by 
which  in  many  instances  they  have  been  enabled  to 
gain  their  most  famous  victories.  Louisburg  was 
captured  by  a  force  almost  entirely  composed  of 
American  colonists  ;  yet  except  for  a  speech  of 
Lord  Chatham,  we  never  should  have  learned  as 
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much  from  any  Englishman.  The  remnant  of 
Braddock's  defeated  army  was  saved  from  utter 
destruction  by  the  Virginians  under  Col.  Washing- 
ton ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  Smollet,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  attributes  their  extrication  alone  to  the 
valor  of  the  British  troops.  Not  even  the  tribute 
of  an  acknowledgment  of  the  most  trifling  assist- 
ance is  paid  to  the  great  Virginian,  or  his  gallant 
brethren  in  arms.  Col.  Grant,  when  defeated  and 
reduced  to  despair  was  saved,  from  utter  annihila- 
tion by  the  gallantry  of  two  Virginia  officers  and 
their  men — Colonels  Lewis  and  Bullitt  ;  no  Eng- 
lish historian  of  the  day  alludes  to  the  fact,  and  so 
far  was  Grant  himself  from  acknowledging  the  ob- 
ligation,  that  he  denounced  the  whole  people  of 
America,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  pack  of 
degenerate  cowards.  Even  Col.  Napier,  the  most 
impartial  of  all  English  historians,  labors  through- 
out his  great  work  to  prove  that  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  were  of  no  assistance  to  the  English  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  peninsula,  though  they  neu- 
tralized 250,000  men,  all  of  whom  might  otherwise 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  English  Gen- 
eral. The  viclory  of  Waterloo  is  ascribed  entirely 
to  English  valor,  though  there  were  only  28,000 
men  engaged  who  spoke  the  English  language,  and 
though  their  allies  numbered  more  than  ninety 
thousand,  and  lost  as  many  inen  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  and  the  time  they  were  engaged  ;  a 
positive  proof  that  ihey  fought  equally  as  well. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  English  historians  are  always  to  be  re- 
ceived with  suspicion.  Our  own  history  is  amply 
sufficient  to  convict  them  of  the  grossest  exagge- 
ration, in  every  case  where  the  national  vanity  is 
concerned.  After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  the 
revolution,  they  state  that  the  British  army  retired 
in  good  order  after  the  moon  had  risen.  The  Al- 
manac shows,  that  on  the  night  in  question  there  was 
no  moon.  The  desperate  encounter  between  Paul 
Jones  in  an  Old  Indiaman,  which  he  had  fitted  up 
with  40,  12  and  18  pounders,  most  of  which  burst 
on  the  first  fire,  with  a  new  British  frigate  moun- 
ing  forty-eight  guns,  18  and  24  pounders,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  repeatedly  fired  into  by 
the  American  frigate  Alliance,  has  been,  and  is  to 
this  day,  represented  by  British  writers  as  a  cap- 
ture of  a  British  frigate  by  two  Americans  of  equal 
force.  We  all  know  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
last  war,  both  with  regard  to  our  land  and  naval  ac- 
tions. Commodore  Perry,  says  that  miracle  of  truth, 
James'  Naval  History,  attacked  the  British  fleet 
of  six  vessels  with  nine  of  his.  He  forgot  to  say 
that  the  six  British  ships  carried  more  guns,  and 
that  those  guns  were  far  heavier  than  the  American. 
The  Endymion  took  the  President,  according  to 
the  same  veracious  authority  ;  while  every  Amer- 
ican officer  present  in  the  fight  knows,  that  the  En- 
dymion stuck  to  the  President — that  she  was  after- 
wards captured  by  a  whole  squadron — and  that  on 


arriving  at  Bermuda,  the  crews  of  the  other  Eng- 
lish vessels  contended,  that  they  should  be  allowed 
prize-money,  for  both  vessels.  The  conduct  of 
Lieut.  Chadds,  of  the  Java,  who  threw  his  quarter 
book  into  the  sea,  and  in  his  report  actually  made 
the  force  of  his  ship  less  than  it  was  found  to  be 
after  she  had  surrendered  to  the  Constitution,  is 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  naval  men.  Nor 
is  it  in  the  war  with  us  alone,  that  the  spirit  of 
gasconade  has  been  allowed  to  overleap  the  merits 
of  the  case.  The  great  battle  of  Trafalgar,  was  a 
contest  between  veteran  sailors,  and  a  crew,  one- 
third  of  whom  were  soldiers  and  had  never  been  to 
sea  before,  and  another  third  Spaniards,  who  have 
so  degenerated,  as  sailors,  since  the  days  of  Co- 
lumbus, that  any  officer  in  our  navy  would  be  bro- 
ken for  hesitating  to  attack  their  largest  frigates  in 
a  sloop-of-war.  Four  years  after,  these  Spaniards 
became  allies  of  England,  and  the  very  same  na- 
tion, pronounced  to  be  at  Trafalgar  miracles  of 
valor  and  of  conduct,  are  set  down  by  these  histo- 
rians as  an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  help.  Un- 
less it  could  be  proved  that  the  Spanish  sailor  is 
more  effective  than  the  Spanish  soldier,  such  rea- 
soning is  evidently  unfair,  and  that  he  is  so,  no  man 
we  presume,  will  undertake  to  assert.  Take  either 
horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  the  character  of  an  Eng- 
lish national  favorite  is  involved.  If  the  Spaniard 
is  so  effective  as  the  admirers  of  Nelson  would 
represent  him,  then  Wellington's  Peninsular  glory 
is  shorn  of  half  its  beams  ;  if  he  is  the  weak,  cow- 
ardly creature,  painted  by  Col.  Napier,  and  other 
English  writers  on  Peninsular  affairs,  then  the  vic- 
tory of  Trafalgar  was,  altogether,  but  a  very  com- 
mon affair. 

In  this  country,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving English  accounts  of  their  transactions  and 
none  other,  and  in  spite  of  our  independence,  the 
press  of  London  has  preserved  over  our  minds  an 
empire,  George  III.  and  all  his  legions  failed  to 
establish  over  our  persons.  We  know  not  the 
French  accounts  of  the  military  toansactions  which 
precede  the  French  Revolution.  We  have  taken 
our  notions  of  them  from  the  narrative  of  English 
historians,  who  instead,  have  taken  little  trouble  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  their  neighbors  across  the 
channel.  Perhaps  the  same  distortion,  perversion 
and  suppression  of  facts  may  be  found  in  these, 
that  are  known  to  exist  in  t  heir  relation  of  all  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  country. 

That  Great  Britain  preserved  her  liberty  while 
all  the  States  of  ihe  continent  lost  theirs,  is  most 
true;  and  this  forms  the  brightest  view  of  her 
whole  history.  How  much  of  this  is  owing  to  her 
insular  situation,  rather  than  to  any  superiority  of 
race,  and  whether  she  could  have  succeeded  to  the 
same  extent,  had  she  been  as  accessible  to  the  in- 
fluences which  wrought  such  baneful  effects  on  the 
continent,  as  were  France  and  Germany,  we  shall 
not  stop  to  enquire.     It  is  enough  for  us,  that  free- 
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dom  was  preserved,  and  that  it  has  been  transmit- 
ted unimpaired  to  us,  her  lineal  descendants.  There 
is  enough  for  a  Briton  and  his  descendants  to  be 
proud  of,  in  her  history,  without  arrogating  any 
superiority  of  race.  Her  language,  her  literature, 
her  spirit  of  toleration,  her  enlightened  views  of 
commerce,  her  glorious  colonies,  her  mighty  men, 
these  are  themes  on  which  a  Briton  might  dwell 
forever  with  delight.  It  may  well  be  a  subject  of 
pride  to  him,  that  his  infant  tongue  is  taught  to  lisp 
that  language,  which  philosophy  and  poetry,  in  the 
persons  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  have  selected  to  instruct  and  delight  man- 
kind. To  him  it  must  be  a  subject  of  just  pride 
that  his  eyes  first  opened  upon  the  same  skies, 
which  had  beheld  the  glory  of  Hampden  and  of 
Sydney,  of  Elliot  and  Pym,  of  Chatham  and  of 
Fox.  And  while  he  justly  congratulates  himself 
upon  these  things,  let  him  recollect,  that  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  his  Island,  preserving  her  from  con- 
tact with  the  corruping  influences  which  have  work- 
ed so  fatally  on  the  continent,  kept  alive  the  flame 
of  liberty,  the  only  light  in  which  the  lofty  qualities 
of  his  great  countrymen  could  be  exhibited  to  advan- 
tage, while  others,  whose  natures  were  by  no  means 
inferior,  but  to  whom  fate  was  less  propitious,  have 
sunk  beneath  their  pestilential  breath. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

BY    W.    C.    RICHARDSON    OF    ALABAMA. 

Our  life  is  like  a  fitful  dream. 
That  passes,  as  the  passing  stream  ; 
Or  like  the  colors  of  the  sky, 
That  fade  and  vanish  suddenly  ; 
Or  like  the  crystal  bells  that  swim, 
Upon  the  breaker's  foamy  brim  : 
Or  like  the  hues,  that  deck  the  flower, 
But  perish  with  the  morning  hour. 
Creeping — creeping — creeping  fast- 
Wrinkled  age  creeps  on  at  last! 
All  that's  beautiful  and  gay — 
All  that's  bright  must  pass  away — 
Not  an  angeFs  arm  can  save 
The  wreck  of  Beauty  in  the  grave  ! 
But  when  this  brain  is  stilled  and  cold 
No  thought  can  stir  the  senseless  mould, 
No  love  can  pain  the  aching  side. 
No  fame  excite  the  pulse  of  pride, 
No  passion  fan  the  fires  again, 
That  once  consumed  the  glowing  brain  ; 
But  there  in  glorious  state  we  lie, 
In  "  cold  Obstruction's  apathy," 
While  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  go  by 
In  silence,  as  if  they  did  know 
The  dead  of  earth  reposed  below, 


And  they  were  charged  to  watch  and  weep 

The  dews  of  Heaven  above  our  sleep! 

And  wars  may  rack  this  jarring  sphere, 

And  armies  gather  far  and  near. 

And  stormy  drums  may  loudly  beat, 

And  crushing  squadrons  form  and  meet, 

And    the  thunder's   wrack    and   the    earthquake's 

shock 
The  ribbed  and  solid  earth  may  rock ; 
But  the  angry  sky,  or  the  trumpet's  clang, 
IIow  loud  so'er  they  ever  rang. 
Are  lost  on  the  cold,  dull  ear  beneath. 
So  sweet  and  sound  is  the  sleep  of  death! 


THE  VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

We  deem  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  Tinder  its  new 
and  enlarged  organization,  of  so  much  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  particularly  to  every  Virginian,  that  we 
gladly  insert  the  following  account  of  their  late  Annual 
Meeting,  The  very  finished  and  elegant  address  of  Mr. 
Rives,  on  taking  the  chair,  as  President  of  the  Society,  so 
much  in  character  with  his  well-known  style,  has  been  pub- 
lished already  in  two  of  the  daily  papers  of  our  city,  but 
this  does  not  at  all  preclude  our  own  publication  of  it,  as  a 
paper  that  will  well  repay  perusal.— [£d.  Mess. 

The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Virginia  His- 
torical Society,  under  its  new  organization,  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the 
Capitol,- on  Thursday  evening,  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  the  Hon.  Wm. 
C.  Rives,  of  Albemarle  County,  took  the  chair  and 
delivered  the  following  Address: 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society : 

The  spirit  which  has  summoned  this  society 
again  into  activity,  after  a  slumber  of  several  years, 
is  to  be  regarded,  I  trust,  as  one  of  the  omens,  and 
not  the  least  significant,  of  a  better  day  about  to 
dawn  upon  our  ancient  commonwealth.  Too  long 
have  we  followed  after  strange  Gods,  and  turned 
our  backs  upon  those  of  our  own  household.  The 
false  glare  of  national  honors  has  been  wont  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  Virginians,  and  make  them  for- 
get the  duty  and  service  they  owe,  primarily,  to 
their  own  State.  At  last  a  happy  change  has 
arisen,  and  we  see  them  returning,  with  gifts  and 
offerings,  to  their  paternal  altars. 

From  this  Hall — devised  and  matured  by  the 
enlightened  Legislative  councils  of  State  we  have 
seen,  within  the  present  year,  a  generous  system  of 
State  improvements  go  forth,  answering  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  age,  and  the  wants  of  our  people,  and 
destined,  we  may  confidently  hope,  to  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  future  fortunesof  the  Common- 
wealth. A  general  attention  has  been  awakened 
every  where,  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  State  ; 
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and  the  wisdom  of  its  intelligent  citizens  and  of  its 
Representatives  has  been  conjointly  employed,  and 
and  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  be  employed,  in 
perfecting  a  system  of  public  instruction  which, 
with  the  liberality  of  its  provisions,  shall  combine 
a  just  and  practical  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  our  situation,  in  regard  to  territory 
and  population. 

At  such  a  moment  of  awakened  State  patriot- 
ism, and  in  concurrence  with  these  noble  objects  of 
State  concern,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
reviving  interest  should  have  been  manifested  in 
our  State  History.  To  every  people,  its  history — 
the  stirring  records  of  the  deeds  and  trials  of  its 
ancestors, — is  among  the  most  precious  of  its  pos- 
sessions; and  ours,  I  trust,  is  not  less  fertile  in  at- 
tractions and  just  motives  to  cherish  and  cultivate 
it,  than  that  of  other  States.  The  State  which 
was  the  first  settled  of  our  free  Anglo-American 
confederacy — which  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  co- 
lonial existence,  endowed  itself  by  its  own  instinct- 
ive sagacity  and  vigor  with  free  Representative 
Institutions,  and  thus  gave  the  example  to  the  other 
colonies,  of  the  only  practical  security  for  civil 
and  political  freedom — which,  by  the  voice  of  its 
little  assembly,  in  the  primeval  forests  of  America, 
enacted  from  time  to  time  the  great  canon  of  Brit- 
ish liberty,  (immunity  from  taxes  not  imposed  by 
the  people  themselves  or  their  representatives,)  in 
advance  of  its  final  establishment  by  the  patriots 
of  the  mother  country  in  their  memorable  struggle 
with  the  first  Charles* — which  founding  itself  upon 
this  traditional  birthright  of  English  and  American 
freemen,  thus  early  proclaimed  by  its  infant  voice, 
was  afterwards  in  maturer  age  the  first  to  announce 
a  determined  resistance  to  the  unconstitutional 
taxation  of  the  British  parliament — which,  after 
sharing  so  largely  in  the  labors,  perils  and  glorious 
achievements  of  the  contest  for  Independence,  took 
an  acknowledged  and  unquestionable  lead  in  (he 
foundation  and  establishment  of  our  present  happy 
Federal  Constitution  and  Union — a  State,  whose 
history  is  illustrated  by  such  bright  and  honorable 
traits  and  recollections  as  these,  ought  surely  to 
feel  some  degree  of  interest  and  pride  in  her  annals. 

I  do  not  refer  to  these  things,  gentlemen,  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  vain-glorious  spirit,  or  to  minister 
to  any  unworthy  feeling  of  self-complacency.  Far 
otherwise.  We  have  been  too  prone  to  repose 
upon  the  laurels  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  rely  on 


*  Among  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  which  sat  at  James- 
town in  March  1624,  21sl  James  I.,  (the  earliest  of  which 
any  record  is  now  extant)  is  one  declaring,  "the  Governor 
shall  not  lay  any  taxes  or  impositions  upon  the  colony,  their 
lands  or  commodities,  otherwise  than  by  the  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  be  levied  and  employed  as  the 
said  Assembly  shall  appoint."  The  same  principle,  in  the 
same  words,  was  thrice  re  enacted  by  the  Colonial  Assem- 
bly in  the  subsequent  reign  of  Charles  I — to  wit,  in  1631,  I 
1632,  and  1642-3.— See  Heniiig's  Statutes  at  Large. 


their  fame  as  dispensing  us  from  the  necessity  of 
winning  a  character  for  ourselves  in  the  world  by 
our  own  meritorious  deeds  and  exertions.  But  the 
very  renown  of  our  forefathers  serves  only  to  re- 
proach us  with  our  degeneracy,  if  we  do  not  show 
ourselves  their  worthy  descendants  by  the  practice 
of  their  virtues  and  the  imitation  of  their  noble  ex- 
amples. It  is,  then,  to  draw  from  them  a  lesson  of 
useful  admonition,  a  new  and  powerful  incentive  to 
vigorous  action  in  our  "  day  and  generation,"  that 
I  would  recur,  daily  and  nightly,  to  the  inspiring 
records  of  our  past  history. 

In  recalling  what  Virginia  was,  we  can  best  form 
to  ourselves  a  correct  idea  of  what  Virginia  ought 
still  to  be,  and  the  true  measure  of  our  own  duties 
as  present  actors  on  the  stage.  We  cannot  but  be 
painfully  sensible  of  the  fact  that  she  no  longer 
holds  the  proud  precedency,  not  in  numbers  merely, 
but  in  consideration  and  influence,  which  she  once 
possessed  among  the  confederated  States  of  the 
Union.  Why  is  this  so  1  Are  not  her  extraordi- 
nary physical  advantages  the  same  ■?  Is  she  not  the 
same  "  delightsome  land'"  so  poetically  and  raptu- 
rously described  by  Capt.  Smith,  when  entering 
the  bosom  of  the  noble  Chesapeake  with  the  first 
colonists  from  England  ]  "  Within  the  capes,"  said 
he,  "is  a  country  that  may  have  the  prerogative 
over  the  most  pleasant  places  known  :  Heaven  and 
earth  never  agreed  better  to  frame  a  place  for 
man's  habitation,  were  it  fully  cultivated  and  inhab- 
ited by  industrious  people.  Here  are  mountains, 
hills,  plains,  valleys,  rivers  and  brooks,  all  running 
most  pleasantly  into  a  fair  Bay,  compassed,  except 
at  its  mouth,  with  fruitful  and  delightsome  land." 
Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  one,  who  had  ex- 
plored the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  of  the  rich 
and  beautiful  heritage  that  nature  has  given  us. 

Are  not  our  people  the  same  ?  Are  not  the  Vir- 
ginians of  the  present  day  of  the  same  generous 
race  with  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
History,  in  whom  the  various  elements  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  power  and  character  were  so  mixed  and 
blended  as  to  give  assurance  to  the  world  oi  men — 
a  race  composed  of  alternate  emigrations  from  the 
two  great  opposing  parties,  whose  giant  struggles 
then  convulsed  the  mother  country — a  race  in 
whose  veins  flowed  the  mingled  blood  of  Cavaliers 
and  Republicans,  tempering  the  zeal  of  liberty 
with  the  love  of  order,  and  the  virtues  of  the  pa- 
triot with  the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman  and  the 
Christian.  There  is  nothing  of  great  achieve- 
ment, in  peace  or  in  war,  of  which  such  a  race  is 
not  capable,  when  its  energies  are  properly  im- 
pelled and  directed.  That  the  Virginians  of  the 
present  day  have  not  lost  the  high  capabilities  of 
their  race  when  stirring  occasions  are  presented 
to  call  them  forth,  we  might,  with  excusable  pride, 
point  to  recent  events  which  have  astonished  the 
world  by  the  magnitude  of  the  results,  contrasted 
with  the  smallnessof  the  means  employed  in  their 
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achievement,  and  in  which  Virginians  have  borne 
so  conspicuous  a  part,  to  bear  witness.  Why, 
then,  has  Virginia  "  fallen  from  her  high  estate  1" 
It  can  only  be  because  the  faculties  of  her  sons 
have  not  been  strenuously  exerted  in  her  service 
and  for  her  advancement.  They  have  been  un- 
wisely devoted  to  other  objects,  or  rusting  in  un- 
profitable inaction. 

With  the  high  qualities  of  the  Virginian  race,  it 
has  been  generally  observed  of  them  that  they  are 
somewhat  prone  to  self-indulgence,  and  not  apt  to 
persevere  in  what  they  undertake.  To  make  a  pro- 
per use  of  the  study  of  our  history,  we  must  seek  to 
derive  from  it  a  knowledge  of  our  faults,  as  well  as 
of  our  excellencies.  The  great  genius  of  England, 
in  a  fragment  he  left  behind  him  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  his  country,  tells  us  most  truly  and  pithily, 
"  if  it  be  a  high  point  of  wisdom  in  every  private 
man,  much  more  is  it  in  a  nation,  to  know  itself; 
ratlier  than  puffed  up  with  vulgar  flatteries  and  en- 
comiums, for  want  of  self-knowledge,  10  enterprise 
rashly  and  come  off  miserably  in  great  underta- 
kings.'' *  In  tracing  our  history  through  success- 
ive ages,  we  shall,  perhaps,  find  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  very  bounties  of  nature  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  surrounded  us  in  a  fruitful  soil  and  cli- 
mate and  rivers  teeming  with  abundance,  by  less- 
ening the  motives  to  industrious  occupations,  have 
insensibly  formed  us  to  habits  of  too  much  ease. 
The  circumstances  of  our  sister  States  of  New 
England  are,  in  this  respect,  strikingly  different ! 
and  we  see  there  a  victorious  and  creative  energy, 
nurtured  in  a  constant  conflict  with  the  difficulties 
of  nature,  which  has  carried  them  far  ahead  of  us 
in  the  career  of  prosperity  and  improvement.  If, 
then,  we  have  been  heretofore  too  much  disposed 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  indolent  enjoyment 
of  what  nature  has  done  for  us,  it  is  now  time  that 
we  should  do  something  for  ourselves.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  summons  us  to  progress;  and  our  own 
self-respect,  with  the  proud  annals  of  our  State 
unrolled  before  our  eyes,  can  never  permit  us  to 
take  willingly  the  rear  of  our  contemporaries. 

In  invoking  a  noble  State  ambition  on  behalf  of 
our  ancient  Commonwealth,  I  am  far  from  wishing 
to  encourage  any  feeling  of  an  anti-national  char- 
acter, which  could  cause  us  to  regard,  with  either 
indifference  or  alienation,  the  common  concerns  of 
our  glorious  confederacy.  Virginia  must  ever  feel 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  preserva- 
tion of  that  Union,  which  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  work  of  her  own  hands,  and  for  which,  we  may 
certainly  say  without  boast  or  exaggeration,  no 
other  State  has  made,  or  had  it  in  its  power  to 
make,  such  large  and  munificent  sacrifices.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  for  her  own 
sake,  that  I  would  wish  now  to  see  her  arouse  her 
faculties  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  State  inte- 
rests, and  in  the  development  of  all  her  domestic 

*  Milton,  in  his  History  of  England. 


resources,  whether  of  mind  or  matter.  Let  her, 
by  a  wise  and  well-considered  system  of  public 
policy,  in  which  the  means  shall  be  proportioned 
to  the  end  and  the  end  to  the  means,  push  her  rail- 
roads, her  schools,  her  work-shops,  her  factories, 
public-spirited  improvements  of  every  kind,  into 
the  various  quarters  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  her  raise  her  head  again  amid  her 
sister  States,  and  speak  and  act  with  her  ancient 
influence  in  their  common  councils.  The  more 
strength  and  power  she  acquires  at  home,  the  more, 
undoubtedly,  will  she  exert  abroad.  Every  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  then,  national  as  well  as  State, 
calls  upon  the  loyalty  of  Virginians  to  devote  their 
best  energies,  the  first-fruits  of  their  talents  and 
their  industry,  to  the  service  and  ornament  of  their 
native  Commonwealth. 

I  am  not  one  of  those,  if  such  there  be,  who  would 
indulge  the  apprehension  that  a  fervent  and  devoted 
attachment  to  the  particular  State  of  our  birth  or 
adoption  could  lessen,  in  any  degree,  the  sentiment 
of  duty  and  affection  we  owe  to  our  whole  country. 
On  the  contrary,  by  a  law  of  our  moral  nature,  all 
our  public  affections  take  their  origin  in  the  small, 
but  magic  circle,  vi'hich  defines  our  home,  and 
thence  spread,  by  successive  expansions,  'till  they 
embrace  and  repose  upon  our  country.  The  more 
intensely  they  glow  at  the  centre,  the  warmer  will 
their  radiations  be  felt  upon  the  circumference.  The 
more  we  love  our  State,  the  more  we  shall  love  the 
Union  of  which  it  forms  a  constituent  and  honored 
part.  While,  therefore,  we  reverentially  subscribe 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  that 
'•  the  name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  us  in 
our  national  capacity,  must  ever  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,"*  let  us  endeavor  so  to  he  Americans 
as  not  to  forget  that  we  are  also  Virginians.  In  a 
system  like  ours,  where  the  individuality  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  form  the  pillars  upon  which 
the  massive  edifice  of  national  power  and  greatness 
reposes,  the  principle  of  State  patriotism  must  ever 
be  cherished  as  a  primary  element  of  general 
strength,  and  a  potent  incentive,  (the  most  potent, 
perhaps,)  to  an  emulous  and  onward  career  of  pro- 
gressive improvement. 

If,  then,  the  tendency  of  this  Society,  gentlemen, 
shall  be,  by  the  study  and  exhibition  of  our  State 
history,  to  awaken  a  stronger  feeling  of  State  pat- 
riotism among  us  and  to  call  it  into  vigorous  ac- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  her  former 
elevated  position,  by  such  improveinents  of  every 
kind  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  demands,  it  cannot 
fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  sympathy,  counte- 
nance and  co-operation  of  all  true  lovers  of  their 
State  and  country.  Nor  is  its  instrumentality  for 
this  end  confined  to  retrospections  of  the  past,  how- 
ever animating  and  instructive.  The  contempora- 
ry history  of  our  own  times,  in  all  I  hat  can  influ- 
ence national  progress,  or  permanently  affect  the 

•^  Farewell  Address. 
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destinies  of  society,  will  necessarily  challenge  a 
careful  and  attentive  consideration.  Investiga- 
tions of  the  diversified  national  resources  of  the 
State,  modern  improvements  in  the  arts  and  the 
applications  of  science  to  the  practical  pursuits  of 
life,  educational  reforms,  ameliorations  in  the  social 
economy,  every  thing,  in  short,  which  an  active 
and  inquisitive  spirit,  stimulated  by  patriotism  and 
enlightened  by  knowledge,  can  draw  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  or  the  present  to  minister  to  the 
future  advancement  and  renown  of  our  State,  falls 
within  the  legitimate  scope  of  this  society. 

It  was  the  dignity  and  importance  of  these  ob- 
jects, appealing  so  strongly  to  every  Virginian 
heart,  which  made  the  venerable  and  illustrious 
Marshall  lay  aside,  for  the  moment,  his  judicial 
robes,  and  descend  with  alacrity  from  the  Bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  which  his  wisdom  and 
■virtues  have  shed  a  never-fading  lustre,  to  preside 
in  the  meetings  of  this  Society.  The  same  noble 
objects  early  commended  it  to  the  favor  of  the  Leg- 
islature, which  bestowed  upon  it  a  liberal  act  of 
incorporation  ;  and  if  we  shall  now  pursue  them 
with  the  steadiness,  zeal  and  united  eifort,  which 
the  just  claims  of  the  interests  at  stake  so  earnest- 
ly invoke,  they  will  secure  for  the  society,  I  doubt 
not,  the  according  sympathy  and  encouragement  of 
the  whole  State.  In  any  event,  gentlemen,  "  the 
bread  which  you  shall  cast  upon  the  waters,"  will 
one  day  or  other,  you  may  be  assured,  return  in  ac- 
cumulated benefits  to  our  ancient  Commonwealth, 
whom  it  is  the  duty  and  proud  privilege  of  us  all, 
in  private  or  in  public  station,  to  serve  to  the  best 
of  our  abilities." 

The  Executive  Committee,  through  Conway 
Robinson,  Esq.,  their  Chairman,  then  submitted 
the  following  Report  : 

The  Executive  Committee  have  entered  upon 
their  duties  under  a  full  conviction  that  a  diligent 
discharge  of -those  duties  is  essential  to  secure  the 
objects  of  the  society. 

"The  people  of  this  state  have  taken  so  little  care 
of  their  manuscripts,  that  many  of  great  interest, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  no  longer  to  be  had. 
And  of  printed  matter,  there  is  much  less  in  our 
public  libraries,  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
state,  than  is  to  be  found  in  other  states  in  the  li- 
braries of  their  colleges  and  of  their  historical  socie- 
ties. The  greater  care  taken  by  others  than  by 
ourselves  in  collecting  books  and  documents  illus- 
trating the  history  of  this  country,  will  be  of  essen- 
tial aid  to  us,  in  the  attempt,  to  make  known  the 
History  of  Virginia  as  perfectly  as  we  can. 

The  plan  of  the  Committee  is  to  publish  in  chro- 
nological order,  whatever  matter  relating  to  our 
history  it  may  deem  worthy  of  publication.  In 
preparing  the  matter  for  the  press,  a  careful  exami- 
nation will  be  made,  not  only  of  Smith,  Beverley, 
Stiih,  Buike  and  other  books,  with  which  a  Vir- 


ginian is  familiar,  but  of  other  works  hitherto  not 
accessible  in  this  State.  What  is  taken  from 
each  will  be  given  in  the  language  of  the  original 
author.  It  will  be  a  leading  object  to  prepare  the 
matter  with  such  fullness  that  in  each  volume,  pub- 
lished by  the  society,  may  be  found  all  that  is  of 
value  in  the  period  of  our  history  embraced  by  it. 
While,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  attempted  to 
make  the  volumes  less  repulsive  to  the  general 
reader,  than  collections  of  historical  societies  usu- 
ally are.  The  plan  of  preparing  the  matter  in  the 
order  of  time  will  conduce  to  this,  and  entitle  the 
volumes  to  the  name  which  will  be  given  them,  of 
"  Annals  of  Virginia."  Each  member  of  the  so- 
ciety paying  his  annual  quota,  or  the  commutation, 
will  be  furnished  with  the  volumes  as  they  are  pub- 
lished. It  is  expected  that  a  volume  will  appear 
during  the  spring  or  in  the  first  part  of  summer, 
and  another  annually  afterwards. 

These  volumes  will  by  no  means  be  confined  to 
what  is  now  in  print.  A  good  deal  of  matter  in 
manuscript  has  already  been  obtained,  and  we 
hope  to  obtain  much  more.  Our  purpose  is  to  pre- 
serve with  care  all  that  is  collected,  and  make  pub- 
lic such  of  it  as  may  be  found  sufficiently  inter- 
esting. 

With  these  views  the  committee  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  issue  a  circular  letter  inviting  persons 
to  send  to  the  society,  books,  pamphlets,  or  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  history  of  the  State  and  to 
make  any  communications  to  it  which  they  might 
think  calculated  to  promote  its  objects. 

Considering  it  desirable  that  the  society  should 
be  possessed  of  all  the  authentic  information  which 
can  be  obtained  in  relation  to  those  who  have  been 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Virginia,  whether  the 
same  may  be  in  letters,  documents  or  otherwise, 
the  committee,  at  its  last  meeting,  adopted  resolu- 
tions requesting  such  information  from  certain  in- 
dividuals named  in  the  resolutions,  and  asking  from 
some  of  them,  memoirs  or  sketches  of  their  own 
times  or  of  particular  persons.  The  resolutions 
declare  also,  in  the  most  general  terms,  that  in 
relation  to  all  who  have  been  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  Virginia,  or  connected  with  its  history, 
whether  particularly  named  in  the  resolutions  or 
not,  authentic  information  will  be  gladly  received 
from  any  persons  who  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
furnish  it.  From  time  to  time  as  communications 
are  received,  containing  such  memoirs,  sketches  or 
other  information,  the  same  will  be  read  first  by  the 
committee,  and  then  before  the  society,  to  such  ex- 
tent as  may  be  agreeable  to  it,  and  be  thereupon 
filed  away  and  preserved,  so  that,  (in  printing  the 
collections  of  the  society,)  such  publication  thereof 
may  be  made  as  the  committee  may  deem  advi- 
sable. 

When  matter  is  obtained  by  the  society,  relating 
to  events  which  have  occurred,  or  persons  who 
have  lived  within  a  time  comparatively   recent, 
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some  years  may  elapse  before  it  can  appear,  in  its 
chronological  order  in  the  annual  volumes.  And 
yet  it  will  be  desirable  to  communicate  at  an  earlier 
day  to  members  of  the  society,  and  to  others,  any 
information  in  respect  to  such  matter  which  can 
properly  be  given. 

For  this  purpose,  the  committee  contemplate 
making  use  of  the  "  Virginia  Historical  Register," 
a  quarterly  journal  proposed  to  be  published  by 
William  Maxwell,  Esq.  Such  a  journal,  if  it  be 
encouraged  by  the  public  and  properly  conducted, 
(as  it  is  anticipated  it  will  be,)  will  preserve  in- 
formation as  to  events  happening  about  the  period 
of  its  publication,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  occur- 
rences of  past  times  and  as  to  the  last,  will  be  an 
additional  security  against  the  danger  of  loss  or 
injury  to  manuscripts  before  the  matter  of  them 
can  be  inserted  in  the  volumes  of  annals.  A  copy 
of  the  journal  will  be  furnished  without  charge  to 
each  member  of  the  society  residing  out  of  Rich- 
mond, who  may  have  paid  his  annual  quota,  or  the 
commutation. 

This  distinction  in  favor  of  members  residing 
out  of  Richmond,  is  thought  to  be  just,  because  of 
the  greater  benefit  which  those  residing  in  this  city 
will  derive  from  the  library. 

The  largest  room  in  Mr.  Minor's  new  Law  Build- 
ing has  been  obtained  at  an  annual  rent  of  $150. 
It  serves  for  the  committee  to  meet  in  and  for  meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  called  between  the  annual 
meetings,  as  well  as  for  the  Secretary's  office  and 
the  library  and  cabinet.  Some  rare  works  have 
been  obtained  during  the  past  year,  partly  by  pur- 
chase, and  partly  by  donations.  And  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  make  the  library  a  place  to  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  may  take  pleasure  in  going,  or 
in  carrying  a  stranger. 

Our  progress  in  adding  to  the  collection  of  books, 
must  of  course  depend  on  the  progress  which  may 
be  made  in  obtaining  contributions  from  members 
and  other  donations.  To  place  the  Society  upon 
sure  ground,  we  have  thought  it  important  to  have 
a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  on  which  may  al- 
ways be  counted  upon  in  aid  of  the  admission  fees 
and  yearly  dues  of  members,  to  pay  the  current  an- 
nual expenses.  The  Treasurer  has,  therefore,  been 
directed  to  invest  from  time  to  time,  in  certificates 
of  debt  of  the  State  of  Virginia  bearing  interest, 
all  the  commutation  fees  which  may  be  paid  by  life 
members  and  all  sums  of  money  which  may  be 
given  to  the  Society.  These  certificates  are  di- 
rected to  be  taken  in  the  corporate  name  of  the 
Society,  and  will  constitute  its  permanent  fund. 
After  giving  this  donation,  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Maxwell,  was  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  Society  until  this  meeting,  and  as  such  was 
dii  ected  to  take  measures  to  establish  the  permanent 
fund,  increase  the  yearly  income,  and  extend  the 
operations  and  influence  of  the  Society.  To  this 
end  he  was  authorised  to  visit  such  parts  of  the 


State  as  he  might  deem  advisable  to  obtain  dona- 
tions to  the  Society  and  the  cooperation  of  persons 
fit  and  proper  to  be  elected  members. 

The  proceedings  of  Mr.  Maxwell  under  the  au- 
thority so  given  him,  have  ccjnduced  greatly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Society  and  have  met  the  cordial 
approbation  of  the  committee.  The  persons  whom 
he  has  seen,  and  at  their  instance  proposed  to  the 
committee  as  resident  members,  have  been  all  of 
them  gentlemen  whom  the  committee  took  pleasure 
in  recommending;  and  the  society  has,  by  ballot, 
unanimously  elected  all  brought  before  it. 

Of  the  resident  members,  twelve  have  paid  each 
fifty  dollars  as  a  commutation  for  all  the  regular  fees 
and  dues  for  life,  amounting  for  the  twelve  to  $600, 
of  which  $300  has  been,  and  the  rest  will  soon  be, 
invested  as  part  of  the  permanent  fund.  The  ex- 
ample of  becoming  life  members,  it  is  believed,  will 
shortly  be  followed  by  others  ;  and  the  permanent 
fund  will  of  course  be  enlarged  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

Without  the  benefit  yet  of  interest  from  this  fund, 
there  has  nevertheless  been  received  during  the 
past  year,  from  the  admission  fees  and  yearly  dues 
of  the  other  resident  members,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Society. 

We  think  the  annual  income  may  be  expected 
regularly  to  increase  and  we  hope  from  this  income 
and  by  means  of  donations  of  books,  to  be  constant- 
ly adding  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  library, 
until  it  shall  become  not  only  an  agreeable  place  to 
be  visited  by  members  of  the  Society,  but  a  reposi- 
tory of  ample  materials  for  the  investigators  of 
history,  and  a  just  source  of  pride  to  every  citizen 
of  the  State." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  William  Max- 
well, Esq.,  then  submitted  a  iew  remarks,  giving 
further  information  concerning  the  Collections 
of  the  Society,  in  the  course  of  which  he  present- 
ed a  list  of  donations  to  the  Society  of  books  and 
manuscripts.  Among  the  latter  were  a  volume  of 
autograph  letters  of  General  William  Phillips  of 
the  British  Army,  written  while  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  the  Revolution,  the  gift  of  Charles  Campbell, 
Esq.,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  a  Patent  of  Land, 
bearing  date  the  17lh  of  August  1669,  with  the 
autographs  of  Governor  Sir  William  Berkeley  and 
Colonel  Philip  Ludwell,  the  gift  of  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

Wm.  M  Burwell,  Esq.,  of  Bedford  County,  then 
offijred  resolutions  thanking  the  President  for  ''  his 
eloquent  and  instructive  Address,"  and  the  com- 
mittee for  "  their  zealous  and  efficient  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  Society"  during  the  past  year, 
and  directing  that  the  Address,  Report,  and  other 
Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  should  be  published  ; 
which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  when  the  following  gentlemea 
were  elected  : 
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Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rives,  President. 

Hon.  Jas.  McDowell,  Wm.  H.  Macfarland,  and 
Jas.  E.  Heath,  Vice  Presidents. 

Wm.  Maxwell,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  (also, 
Recording  Secretary  and  Librarian.) 

George  N.  Johnson,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee. — Conway  Robinson, 
Chairman  ;  Socrates  Manpin,  Gustavus  A.  Myers, 
Thomas  T.  Giles,  Wm.  B.  Chittenden,  Thos.  H. 
Ellis,  and  Chas.  Carter  Lee. 

(The  officers  of  the  Society  are,  ex  officio,  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee.) 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 
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A  Day  among  Bookmen  and  Bibliopoles. 

"  My  library- 
Was  dukedom  large  enough." — Tempest. 

Within  the  experience  of  a  twelve-month  we  do  not  re- 
collect a  day,  which  better  deserves  to  be  marked  with  a 
white-stone,  than  one  we  spent  in  the  month  of  November 
among  the  bookmen  of  New  York  City.  There  is  to  us, 
in  a  well  arranged  and  orderly  book-store,  an  attraction, 
which  we  make  no  effort  to  resist.  Our  first  impulse,  on 
reaching  a  large  town,  is  to  seek  its  best  publisher,  to  find 
out  its  Paternoster  Row,  and  having  established  our  lit- 
erary localities  with  one  visit,  we  do  not  allow  a  long  in- 
terval to  elapse  before  paying  them  another.  We  love  to 
run  our  eye  along  shelves  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
hand.some  volumes, — to  look  down  long  vistas  of  vellum 
and  calf  and  turkey-morocco, — to  pass  in  review  before 
the  imposing  array  of  authors,  who  have  written  "  books, 
which  are  iiooks."  We  shall  be  told  probably,  that  this 
feeling  is  a  discreditable  weakness.  Be  it  so  ,  human  na- 
ture is  weak,  aad  we  confess  a  passion  for  the  curious  and 
the  odd  in  books,  akin  to  the  penchant  of  a  dowager  for 
poodle-dogs  or  the  fondness  of  an  ancient  maiden-lady  for 
buhl  furniture. 

We  trust,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  set  down  as  the  un- 
worthy conceit  of  a  literary  dandyism,  when  we  broach  the 
novel  doctrine  that  there  is  a  physiognomy  in  books  as  in 
men,  and  that  as  the  disciple  of  Lavater  forms  his  opin- 
ion of  the  temper  and  character  of  his  fellow-beings  from 
their  features,  so  there  are  certain  outward  indicia,  which 
lie  upon  the  surface  of  books,  by  which  their  contents  may 
fairly  be  judged.  In  both  cases,  we  admit,  appearances  are 
often  fallacious,  and  as  we  sometimes  meet  in  society  a 
chevalier  cf  Industrie,  who  conceals  beneath  an  elegant  and 
fascinating  exterior  a  lurking  fondness  for  his  neighbor's 
silver,  so  in  the  library  or  the  bookstore  you  may  not  unfre- 
quently  find  a  literary  sharper  in  costly  raiment,  making 
pretension  to  a  position  it  can  never  sustain.  Against  such, 
Charles  Lamb  used  to  direct  his  ridicule.  "I  confess," 
says  Elia,  "that  it  moves  my  spleen  to  see  those  things  in 
book's  clothing  perched  upon  shelves  like  false  saints,  usurp- 
ers of  true  shrines,  intruders  into  the  sanctuary,  thrusting 
out  the  legitimate  occupants."  But  the  exceptions  serve 
only  to  establish  the  rule  and  we  repeat  that  among  a  col- 
lection of  original  Editions,  the  typography,  the  vignettes, 
the  binding  and  the  je  ne  scais  quoi  of  each  volume  suffi- 


ciently indicate  its  merit  and  character.  As  for  certain 
(cheap?)  reprints  of  good  old  works  in  bad  type  and  boards 
or  the  parvenu  in  gilded  livery,  we  leave  them  out  of  view 
altogether.  The  lounger  in  libraries  will  recognize  in  the 
rude  black-letter  of  the  early  days  of  printing  a  fitting  gar- 
ment for  a  literature  as  yet  unpolished  and  uncouth.  In 
the  stout  back  and  clear,  bold  type  of  an  old  copy  of  Mil- 
ton or  Shskspeare,  he  will  see  an  appropriate  dress  for  the 
great  work  itself  There  is  a  high  moral  tone  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Bunyan,  with  his  odd  embellishments,  and  the 
quaint  device  of  Democritus,  Jr.,  which  prefaces  the  Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  quiet  humor  of 
Robert  Burton.     In  the  old  poets  of  England,  we  have 

"  Ode  and  elegy  and  sonnet, 
Tricked  in  antique  ruff"  and  bonnet," 

and  coming  down  to  a  later  period,  we  may  find  the  best 
printed  volumes  of  the  Spectator  to  harmonize  well  with 
the  homely  beauty  of  Addison. 

It  is  partly  from  this  notion  that  we  have  learned  to  look 
with  a  sort  of  veneration  upon  old  volumes,  regarding  thera, 
in  some  degree,  as  the  physical  representatives  of  their  de- 
parted authors.  We  could  spend  months  in  paying  our 
deferential  regards  to  the  folio  inhabitants  of  the  Bodleian 
and  we  could  have  wished  to  ramble  with  Dibdin  through 
lofty  cabinets,  where  the  lore  and  poesy  of  early  ages  are 
enshrined,  and  storied  windows  shed  a  "dim  religious  light" 
on  manuscripts  and  missals,  whose  writers  have  long  since 
mouldered  in  the  dust. 

Mais  voila  une  episode!  We  have  been  running  off  to 
the  Continent,  when  we  should  have  simply  strolled  down 
Broadway.  We  have  digressed  from  our  original  design, 
we  fear,  into  an  affected  essay  on  Bibliogiaphy.  We  ask 
pardon.  We  have  to  do  with  new  books,  not  old  ones,  and 
with  your  permission  we  will  now  speak  of  the  inviting 
shelves  and  tempting  volumes  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The 
store  of  this  well  known  firm,  which  is  situated  in  the  most 
crowded  section  of  the  great  thoroughfare,  is  not  re- 
markable for  a  showy  exterior,  nor  does  it  exhibit  any  thing 
to  catch  the  eye,  through  huge  panes  of  French  plate  glass; 
and  yet  there  is  no  shop  between  the  Battery  and  Grace 
Church,  in  which  we  so  delight  to  idle  away  an  hour.  We 
never  pass  it  without  a  disposition  to  go  in  and  indulge  the 
luxury  of  seeing.  The  attendants  too  are  so  civil  and  obli  • 
ging,  that  one  feels,  as  one  of  them  hands  him  a  book  to 
look  over,  that  he  has  met  a  true  friend.  And  now,  what 
book  is  this  of  royal  octavo,  12  volumes,  in  the  imposing 
habiliments  of  "  calf  gilt  ?"  We  will  not  ask  the  price,  until 
we  have  have  feasted  our  eyes  upon  all  its  beauties,  for 
"  $125"  may  cause  us  to  return  it  to  the  shelf  unopened. 
It  is  Waverley,  the  Abbotsford  Edition  complete.  What  ex- 
quisite embellishment !  Here  is  Cromwell  in  his  ruff,  as 
described  in  Woodstock  and  Queen  Bess  and  Leicester  and 
James  I.,  and  here  we  see  the  varied  features  of  the  Eng- 
lish landscape,  Warwick  Castle  by  moonlight  and  "fair 
Melrose"  and  the  vale  of  Gala  Water,  all  in  the  most  de- 
licious steel  engravings.  But  we  cannot  linger  upon  this 
splendid  work.  It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  this 
place  of  all  its  gems,  and  here  is  another  that  tempts  us  to 
purchase.  Ah  !  what  a  quaint  title.  "  The  Poets  Plea- 
saunce  or  Garden  of  all  sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers,  which 
our  pleasant  poets  have  in  past  time  for  Pastime  planted — • 
by  Eden  Warwick."  A  parterre  where  daisies  and  violets 
bloom,  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  English  rhyming.  Each 
floweret  is  represented  in  ornamental  designs  of  the  most 
beautiful  description  and  illustrated  by  choice  extracts  from 
all  the  bards  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  time.  Our  au- 
thor scatters  his  blossoms  with  the  grace  of  sorrowing 
Ophelia,  "There's  rosemary  for  you,  that's  for  remem- 
brance, and  there's  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts." 

Shill  we  look  over  the  Annuals  or  Gift  books?     Here  i« 
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the  Keepsake  with  sweet  Jenny  Lind  looking  out  of  the 
frontispiece  and  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  full  of  queenly 
faces.  But  some  of  the  most  attractive  among  the  "pret- 
ties" of  the  season  are  the  publications  of  the  Appletons 
themselves.  We  may  mention  the  elegant  Edition  of  Hal- 
leck,  the  uniform  copies  of  Byron  and  Moore,  the  Booke  of 
Christmas  Carols  and  the  unique  illuminated  volume  of 
the  Parables  of  our  Lord.  We  could  write  much  more  of 
what  we  saw  in  this  tasteful  and  extensive  establishment, — 
of  the  courtesy  and  intelligence  of  the  proprietors, — of  see- 
ing their  English  budget  opened  on  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
er, and  so  on,  but  we  must  leave  them  and  step  across  the 
street  to  the  house  of  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  magnificent  folios  of 
engravings — birds,  flowers,  landscapes  and  portraits — to  be 
seen  upon  the  tables  of  Wiley  &  Putnam.  Nor  dn  we  de- 
sign to  speak  of  those  works,  (such  as  the  superb  work  on 
the  antiquities  of  Rome  in  ten  vols.,)  which  are,  (in  price,) 
so  far  above  the  reach  of  our  limited  faculties,  that  we  can 
only  look  at  and  admire  them.  But  there  are  some  of  com- 
parative cheapness,  which  may  be  noticed.  And  first  among 
them  is  the  Etching  Club  edition  of  Gray's  Elegy,  con 
taining  a  most  charming  series  of  designs,  one  for  each 
verse  of  the  most  charming  of  poems.  Then  we  find  Ho- 
garth's Works,  engraved  by  himself,  and  Holbein's  Court 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nold's;  the  latter,  indeed,  being  rather  expensive  for  gen- 
eral circulation.  Among  Wiley  &  Putnam's  own  publica- 
tions are  many  delightful  books  gotten  up  in  the  most  splen- 
did style.  The  Heroines  of  Shakspeare  is  well  known  as 
a  work,  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  America,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Pearls  of  American 
Poetry,  with  illuminated  embellishments  by  Mapleson,  the 
most  gorgeous  specimen  of  the  bibliographic  art,  ever 
brought  out  in  this  country. 

But  there  is  another  establishment  which  deserves  hon- 
orable mention,  as  the  first  publishing  house  in  America, 
we  mean  of  course  the  great  Harperian  depot  in  Cliff  Street. 
No  one  who  has  not  visited  Harper  &  Brothers  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  immense  capital  invested  in  their  business. 
Statistics  would  fail  to  convey  any  notion  of  it  and  might 
provoke,  at  the  same  time,  a  smile  of  incredulity.  When 
we  say  that  the  paper  alone  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  cost 
^72,000,  we  fear  many  of  our  readers  may  not  believe  us.* 

*  We  submit  a  few  figures,  of  which  we  were  put  in 
possession  by  F.  Saunders,  Esq.,  the  obliging  gentleman, 
whose  difficult  office  it  is  to  decide  upon  the  publication  of 
original  works  and  to  select  foreign  ones  for  reprint.  There 
are  22  presses  in  the  establishment,  of  which  3  are  Napier 
presses  and  19  worked  by  steam.  They  work  off  regular- 
ly 70  reams  of  paper  per  day,  i.  e.  33,600  sheets,  making 
201,600  sheets  per  week  and  10,483,200  per  year  !  This  is 
equal  to  1,000  octavo  volumes  of  over  500  pages  per  day, 
6,000  per  week  and  312,000  per  year.  The  fixtures  in  the 
bindery  are  valued  at  -f  13,000.  Here  are  used  annually 
52  barrels  of  flour  for  paste,  42  barrels  of  glue,  1,000  pack- 
ages of  gold  leaf,  60  tons  of  paste-board  and  750  pieces  of 
muslin  of  40  square  yards  each.  Then  14,400  sheep  must 
be  slain  yearly  to  supply  skins  for  covers.  Beneath  the 
buildings  (for  there  are  5  tenements)  are  immense  vaults, 
where  the  stereotype  plates  are  deposited.  These  have 
been  accumulating  for  25  years,  and  now  amount  to  500,000 
pounds  weight,  worth  7i  cents  per  pound.  800  pounds  of 
metal  are  used  weekly  for  casting — making  41,600  pounds 
per  annum.  In  the  composing  rooms  there  are  from  60,000 
to  70,000  pounds  of  type.  The  amount  paid  to  employees, 
about  400  in  number,  (one  fourth  of  wliom  are  females)  is 
$200,000  per  annum. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  paid  to  authors  very 
large  sums  of  money.     Stephens  has  received  from  them 


Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
Harper's  publications  and  the  wide  range  of  their  opera- 
tions can  be  obtained  from  their  new  Pictorial  Catalogue 
than  from  any  other  source.  This  is  really  a  most  agreea- 
ble and  attractive  volume  and  displays  well-selected  speci- 
mens of  the  style  of  wood-engraving  now  employed  in  their 
works.  It  has  been  printed  for  gratuitous  distribution  and 
we  are  sure  will  make  the  public  better  informed  with  re- 
gard to  the  book-trade.  In  turning  over  its  pages  we  shall 
find  cuts  from  the  Illustrated  Shakspeare,  a  work,  the  Lon- 
don edition  of  which  cost  $50  dollars,  but  which  they  pub- 
lish at  $18.  The  Pictorial  History  of  England  is  another 
notable  example  of  their  beautiful  typography  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  great  reduction  in  price  from  the  original 
London  publication.  This  magnificent  work  which  con- 
tains many  thousand  wood  cuts,  of  the  most  finished  de- 
scription, cannot  be  obtained  in  London  for  less  than  .£8 
sterling  and  yet  is  republished  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  an 
exact  counterpart  in  every  particular,  for  $14.  For  this  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  American  reader,  surely  the  Har- 
pers deserve  very  high  praise.  We  will  not  refer  to  their 
exquisite  reprints  of  the  Etching  Club  editions  of  the 
English  poets,  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  Cowper  and  Milton, 
for  in  descanting  upon  their  beauties,  we  should  protract 
our  present  article  to  a  tedious  length. 

In  wandering  through  the  many  apartments  of  this  laby- 
rinthine establishment,  and  especially  when  looking  in  at 
the  office,  from  which  the  books  are  sent  off,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  how  great  a  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
owners  and  proprietors.  They  wield  the  lever  of  Archim- 
edes, which  moves  the  world.  Every  where  throughout 
America,  on  the  wings  of  every  wind,  are  their  publica- 
tions disseminated.  Who  shall  estimate  the  influence  thus 
exerted  for  good  or  for  evil  ?  The  refined  lady  of  the  world 
of  fashion  languidly  peruses  the  last  new  novel  from  Cliff 
Street,  in  the  retirement  of  her  boudoir,  and  you  shall  find 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  passenger  in  the  down  steamer  on 
the  great  Mississippi.  The  lawyer  and  the  divine,  the  cli- 
ent and  the  parishioner,  the  physician  and  patient  alike 
bend  over  the  pages  of  their  volumes.  In  the  silence  of 
the  backwoods,  you  may  see  the  pioneer  with  a  well-thum- 
bed number  of  the  Family  Library,  and  the  volunteer  in  the 
interior  of  Mexico,  beguiles  the  interim  of  camp  duty  with 
the  feats  and  fortunes  of  James'  heroes.  How  important 
is  it,  in  view  of  this  powerful  influence  over  the  public 
mind,  that  the  energies  of  the  Harperian  press  should  be 
directed  to  proper  ends?  How  vitally  momentous  to  the 
morals  of  a  great  continent  that  good  books  alone  should  be 
sent  forth  under  the  sanction  of  their  approval !  To  the 
credit  of  the  Harpers  be  it  said,  they  have  published  com- 
paratively little  to  demoralize  and  corrupt.  We  can  re- 
collect but  one  book,  emanating  from  their  press,  of  es- 
sentially bad  character,  the  "  Illustrated  Wandering  Jew," 
and  we  must  regret  that  the  public  taste  called  for  so  ex- 
pensive a  garb  for  the  vilest  and  most  detestable  of  modern 
romances.  Other  houses  led  the  way  to  this  state  of  things 
and  in  their  wholesale  re-production  of  French  literature, 
have  brought  upon  our  land  an  infection,  worse  than  all 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  opened  a  source  of  mental  de- 
basement which  brings  painfully  to  our  mind  that  repulsive 
image  in  the  opening  of  the  Seventh  Seal,  "And  the  third 
angel  sounded  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from  heaven,  burn- 
ing as  it  were  a  lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the 
rivers,  and  upon  the  fountain  of  waters  ;  and  the  name  of 
the  star  is  called  Wormwood  ;  and  many  men  died  of  the 
waters,  because  they  vvere  made  bitter."  Let  us  hope  that 
a  sense  of  their  dangerous  and  fatal  agency  may  cause  the 
publishers  of  the  land  to  pause  in  their  course  and  that  a 

about  $50,000  and  Prescott  about  $25,000.     Dr.  Anthon, 
too,  has  received  a  fortune  from  them  for  his  works. 
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pure  and  vivifying  literature  may  be  made  to  flow  in  the 
current  of  this  swollen  and  desolating  tide. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  H.  COLTON. 

But  a  few  weeks  have  passed  away  since  we  were  called 
upon,  under  circumstances  alike  monitory  and  affecting,  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  a  Southern  votary  of  literature  and  now, 
the  destroyer,  in  his  terrible  visitations,  has  sought  out  a 
kindred  spirit  beneath  a  northern  sky.  Both  are  deeply 
lamented.  But  the  death  of  Colton  fills  us  with  peculiar 
sadness.  Wilde  fell  a  victim  to  a  distressing  epidemic, 
but  he  went  down  to  the  grave  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honors,  having  well-nigh  attained  the  allotted  period  of  hu- 
man life,  and  after  having-  filled  a  large  space  in  his  conn- 
try's  history.  The  gifted  Colton  was  cut  oiF  in  the  first 
flush  of  manhood,  when  he  had  just  given  rich  promise  of 
future  usefulness  and  distinction.  The  cherished  hopes  of 
friends  and  the  just  expectations  of  his  native  State  have 
been  thus  suddenly  extinguished  in  the  grave.  "Those 
who  knew  him  best,"  says  the  friend  who  announces  his 
decease,  "believed  ihat  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would 
have  continued  to  '  deserve  well  of  his  country  ;'  and  that  he 
v/ould  not  have  failed  to  leave  behind  him  some  imperisha- 
ble works  of  genius." 

Mr.  Colton  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  the  class 
of  1842,  where  he  first  became  known  as  a  writer  in  the 
pages  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine.  Soon  after  obtaining 
his  degree,  he  published  his  poem  "  Tecumseh,"  a  thought- 
ful and  imaginative  production,  which  admitted  him  at  once 
into  the  brotherhood  of  recognised  authors.  But  it  was  as 
founder  and  Editor  of  the  "American  Review"  that  Mr. 
Colton  will  be  longest  and  most  gratefully  remembered. 
This  work  was  commenced  in  Januarj',  1845,  iind  after 
struggling  through  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
was  placed  at  last  upon  a  permanent  basis  by  the  untiring 
zeal  and  enterprise  of  its  founder,  who  was  taken  away  as 
he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  full  fruition  of  his  labors. 
The  first  number  of  the  Review  is  now  before  us.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  it  has  borne  a  high  character  as  an 
elevated  literary  periodical.  Of  its  political  character  it 
becomes  us  not  to  speak.  We  neither  approve  or  condemn, 
for  the  Messenger  recognises  no  party  distinctions  and  no 
political  creeds.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  however,  that 
for  lofty  flight,  sound  criticism,  and  nice  discrimination,  it 
would  compare  most  favorably  with  the  best  of  the  Eng- 
lish monthlies.  For  how  much  the  reader  of  the  Review 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Colton  for  direct  contributions  to  its 
pages,  those  who  remember  the  finished  poems  over  the 
signature  of  "Earlden"  may  best  judge. 

He  is  gone.  Let  us  emulate  the  examplehe  has  set  be- 
fore us  of  patient  labor  and  uncomplaining  study,  and  let 
us  take  to  heart  the  great  truth  so  impressively  enforced  in 
his  untimely  death,  that 

"As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  in  lifers  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid. 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gather'd  to  his  side, 
By  those  who,  in  their  turn,  shall  follow  them." 


THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 

This  established  favorite,  we  perceive,  is  now  under  the 
editorial  charge  of  John  M.  Daniel,  Esq.  To  those  who 
know  Mr.  Daniel,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  we  should 
say  a  word  with  regard  to  his  fitness  for  the  task  he  has 
assumed,  but  we  take  occasion  here  to  express  to  all  our 
sincere  conviction  that  the  Planter  could  not  have  fallen 


into  better  hands.  We  have  every  confidence  that  he  will 
invest  the  science  of  practical  agriculture,  as  treated  in  his 
monthly,  with  peculiar  interest,  by  throwing  around  it  that 
charm,  which  so  pleases  us  in  the  Georgics,and  presenting 
useful  information  in  an  attractive  guise. 

We  look  for  the  best  results  in  Virginia  from  Mr.  Dan- 
iel's labors.  Of  late  years,  the  increased  attention  paid  to 
husbandry,  as  evinced  in  the  formation  of  Agricultural  So- 
cieties throughout  the  State,  has  created  a  demand  for 
good  books  and  papers  in  that  branch  of  investigation. 
The  absurd  prejudice,  too,  against  theories  and  scientific 
experiments  in  farming,  at  one  time  so  prevalent,  is  fast 
yielding  to  a  more  enlightened  spirit,  and  the  wonderful 
discoveries  in  chemistry  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
practical  tillage.  In  addition  to  this,  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge isdifFused  among  the  people  by  public  addresses.  We 
remember  an  admirable  address,  delivered  three  or  four 
years  since  by  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Rives,  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Albemarle,  which  association  has,  within 
a  few  weeks,  been  favored  with  a  similar  eflTort  from  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Stevenson.  Copious  extracts  from  this  lat- 
ter address  have  been  laid  before  the  public  in  the  daily 
newspapers. 

As  a  most  efficient  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  agricultural 
improvement  we  commend  the  Planter,  with  its  excellent 
Editor,  to  the  generous  support  of  the  public. 


notices  €f  Nc^  ®*xjiiis. 


"  And  do  you  think  there  are  any  who  are  influenced  by 
this?" 

"  Oh,  lud  !  yes,  sir, — the  number  of  those  who  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  judging  for  themselves,  is  very  small  indeed." 

[The  Critic. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  duty  more  important  in  a 
Literary  Magazine  than  that  of  presenting  impar- 
tial critical  notices  of  new  publications.  The  in- 
fluence thus  exerted  in  directing  public  taste  im- 
poses on  the  critic  a  sense  of  serious  responsibility. 
The  conviction  that  others  will  be  affected  by  his 
opinion  and  that  the  sale  of  an  author's  book  is,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  his  hands,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  impress  him  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation.  If  he  boldly  applies  the  lash  to  a  work, 
which,  in  his  judgment,  deserves  it,  he  may  be  told 
that  he  has  been  doing  the  grossest  injustice  from 
the  grossest  ignorance :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
suffers  a  bad  book  to  go  altogether  unwhipped,  he 
will  be  considered  unworthy  of  his  vocation,  for 
Judex  damnaiur  cum  nocens  absolvitur. 

The  motives  of  the  critic,  too,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  assailed  by  offended  vanity,  and  while  he 
has  endeavored  to  divest  himself  of  all  unworthy 
prejudices,  his  intentions  are  liable  to  violent  mis- 
construction. For  it  is  his  province  to  point  out 
the  blemishes,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  beauties 
of  a  volume,  and  never  did  writer  undertake  a  more 
ungrateful  task.  Yet  malgre  this  embarrassing 
fact,  he  should  remember  that  a  book  is  to  be  esti- 
mated of  itself,  that  it  must  stand  or  fall  by  its 
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own  merits,  and  recognising  no  personal  considera- 
tions, he  should  come  up  manfully  to  the  discharge 
of  his  critical  labors. 

With  these  views  of  the  delicacy  and  importance 
of  criticism,  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  that  department  of  our  own  magazine. 

There  was  a  day,  not  long  consigned  to  the  past, 
when  all  our  decisions  in  literary  matters  were 
brought  across  the  water  by  direct  importation,  and 
reached  us  under  the  green  and  yellow  covers  of 
the  English  Quarterlies.  It  exhibited,  indeed,  a 
slavish  dependence  on  foreign  opinion,  but  we  are 
not  certain  that  the  revolution,  which  has  taken 
place  in  public  sentiment,  is  not  likely  to  carry  us 
into  a  worse  extreme.  In  utterly  disdaining  the 
dicta,  to  which  we  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
hearken  with  respectful  deference,  we  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  extravagantly  praising  every  thing 
American  and  looking  through  a  perverted  and 
pleasing  medium  at  all  American  productions.  Let 
us  here  be  distinctly  understood.  We  mean  not  to 
disparage  ourselves.  We  are  incapable,  (we  trust,) 
of  undervaluing  our  own  writers  and  scholars. 
On  the  contrary  we  are  proud  of  them,  and  we  re- 
joice that  we  no  longer  show  an  abject  subservien- 
cy to  foreign  judgment.  But  we  cannot  see  the 
propriety  of  praising  a  poem,  because  it  was  in- 
spired by  our  own  scenery,  without  regard  to  its 
melody  or  its  thought,  nor  do  we  consider  that  non- 
sense and  absurdity  shall  be  tolerated  a  whit  the 
more,  because  they  were  nurtured  at  home. 

Certainly,  he  who  should  go  out  into  the  field  of 
American  Letters  to  "  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,"  will 
not  complain  in  our  day  of  a  lack  of  game.  A 
friend  observed  to  us,  a  short  time  since,  that  in  all 
the  essentials  of  literary  excellence,  America  was 
ripe  for  a  Dunciad.  The  remark  is  not  unjust. 
Wherever  we  turn  we  will  find  something  to  con- 
demn. Dullness  reigns  supreme  in  every  branch 
of  literary  effort.  If  we  take  up  a  scientific  trea- 
tise we  shall  find  it  probably  of  a  most  superficial 
nature.  If  we  read  biography,  we  shall  soon  dis- 
cover that  our  author  pays  little  regard  to  the  his- 
torical accuracy  of  his  materials.  And  if  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  Urania  and  her  legion  of  vota- 
ries, we  shall  see  a  race  of  bardlings  as  insipid  as 
ever  infested  the  purlieus  of  Grub  street  and  a  style 
debased  by  all  the  vices  that  are  immortalized  in 
the  satire  of  Churchill.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  by 
poetasters,  now  a-days,  to  have  their  numbers  mu- 
sical and  their  rhymes  correct: 

"  Verses  must  run,  to  charm  a  modern  ear, 
From  all  harsh,  rugged  interruptions  clear, 
Soft  let  them  breathe,  as  zephyr's  balmy  breeze, 
Smooth  let  their  current  flow,  as  summer  seas, 
Perfect  then  only  deemed  when  they  dispense 
A  happy  tuneful  vacancy  of  sense." 

The  most  annoying  result  of  this  abundance  of 
bad  volumes  is  that  the  critic  must  read  them  all. 


He  is  not  at  liberty  to  select  his  own  authors  and 
to  commune  alone  with  those  spirits,  who  are  gift- 
ed with  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine."  But 
an  indiscriminate  perusal  of  every  thing,  the  undi- 
gested labors  of  the  last  month's  printing — novel, 
epic,  essay  and  poem — is  an  imperative  duty.  He 
must  not  only  read  the  instructive  story  of  Aztec 
civilization  and  the  brilliant  adventures  of  Cortes, 
as  they  are  developed  in  the  stately  narrative  of 
Prescott,  but  he  must  endure  the  tedious  nothings 
which  some  soi-disant  Waller  will  utter  unbidden 
to  his  Sacharissa.  He  must  turn  from  genuine 
inspiration  to  mixed  figures  and  false  quantities,  and 
his  labor  is  interminable  in  the  multitude  of  "New 
Works."  In  this  regard,  we  tremble  to  think  of 
the  "  reading"  before  us.  If  their  ears  were  open 
to  the  voice  of  pity,  we  could  invoke  the  genus  ir- 
ritabile  vaium,  the  throng  of  future  authors  which 
appears  before  our  mind's  eye,  to  deal  kindly  with 
us,  in  the  suppression  of  many  a  volume,  promised 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Hear  us,  ye  mechanical  ver- 
sifiers and  inexorable  tourists ! 

"  Visions  of  foolscap,  spare  our  aching  sight! 
Ye  uncut  quartos,  crowd  not  on  our  soul." 

Amid  this  plethora  of  publication,  however,  there 
is  a  dangerous  error  in  criticism,  against  which,  he 
who  wishes  to  deal  justly  may  well  be  on  his  guard. 
It  is  the  silly  notion  that  the  critic  must  always  be 
severe,  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  he  will  be  thought 
wanting  in  acumen  ;  a  notion  which  induces  a  quer- 
ulous, ascetic  spirit,  equally  at  war  with  courtesy 
and  fairness.  Since  the  time,  when  poor  Keats 
was  killed  by  the  Quarterly,  we  have  had  no 
patience  with  your  "  slashing  reviewer."  He  for- 
gets that  it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  find  fault 
than  to  compose,  and  he  cuts  right  and  left,  without 
pausing  to  consider  where  his  blows  may  fall.  It 
does  not  occur  to  him,  that  were  he  in  the  place  of 
his  luckless  victim,  he  should  look  at  least  for  civil 
treatment.  He  may  have  a  discriminating  mind 
and  rare  power  of  analysis,  but  it  is  clear  he  has 
no  heart  and  is  not  worthy  of  hisoflice.  We  com- 
mend to  his  consideration  a  remark  of  James  Smith; 
"  The  pen,"  says  that  gifted  writer,  "  is  a  weapon 
that  may  wound  to  distant  ages  :  both  policy  and 
humanity  require  it  to  be  wielded  with  caution." 
For  while  there  are  many  books,  which  merit  the 
severest  reprehension,  there  are  others  whose  faults 
should  be  suggested  in  a  spirit  ofkindness  and  regret. 
And  it  should  ever  be  the  delight  of  the  manly  critic 
to  commend,  where  in  good  faith,  he  can,  to  recog- 
nize genius  in  ils  first  revealings,  and  with  gentle 
words  of  encouragement  and  approval  to  reward 
patient  application  and  research. 

In  the  space  allotted  to  critical  notices  in  the 
Messenger,  we  shall  endeavor  in  an  humble  way 
to  render  an  impartial  judgment  upon  such  books 
as  may  come  under  our  observation.  We  appre- 
ciate the  obligations  which  rest  upon  the  reviewer 
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and  we  are  resolved  that  if  our  reflections  are  not 
at  all  times  just,  we  shall  at  least  execute  our  office 
with  candor  and  fairness. 


Evangeline;  A  Tale  of  Acadie  :  By  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  3rd  Edition.  Boston,  Williana  D.  Tiek- 
nor  &  Co. 

This  is  another  new  poem,  published  by  Ticknor  of  Bos- 
ton. 

Prompted  by  Longfellow's  muse  and  crowded  with  ex- 
quisite fancies. 

Such  as  we  read  in  "  Voices  of  the  Night"  and  the  "  Belfry 
of  Bruges." 

Pleasantly  told  is  the  tale  and  Evangeline,  fairest  of  mai- 
dens, 

Wins,  with  her  tranquil  affections,  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader. 

Proud  tho'  we  are  of  the  poet  and  his  old  language  ma- 
jestic, 

Never  should  vision  so  fair  be  writ  in  hexameter  verses. 

But  to  descend  from  our  own  halting  hexameters  and 
speak  of  Evangeline  in  a  plain,  critical  notice,  we  will  say 
that  it  is  certainly  a  very  graceful  little  perfori.iance,  as  full 
of  melody  as  Hyperion  and  quite  worthy  of  its  gifted  author. 
Still  we  think  it  marred  by  many  faults  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor, in  some  measure,  to  point  them  out. 

First  of  all,  we  do  not  affect  the  hexameter  verse.  In 
the  epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and,  indeed,  in  satirical 
poetry  as  managed  by  Horace,  it  is  very  effective,  but  we 
submit  that  a  verse,  whose  cadence  depends  altogether  on 
long  and  short  syllables,  and  which  is  constructed  upon  the 
principle  oi quantity,  without  regard  to  accent,  is  not  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  our  language.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made,  in  modern  times,  to  introduce  the  ancient  metres  into 
general  use,  but  they  have  not, in  any  instance,  been  crowned 
with  success.  The  failures  of  Mr.  Southey  are  too  well 
known  to  need  remark,  and  it  will  suffice,  in  his  case,  to 
quote  the  conclusion  of  Gifford's  parody  in  the  Anti-Jaco- 
bia  on  the  laureate's  Dactylics  : 

"  Ne'er  talk  of  ears  again  !  Look  at  thy  spelling-book  ; 
Dilworth  and  Dyche  are  both  mad  at  thy  quantities — 
Dactylics,  call'st  thou  'em  ?  God  help  thee,  silly  one." 

In  Germany,  it  is  true,  the  spirit  of  the  hexameter  verse 
has  been  admirably  caught  by  the  masters  of  the  language 
and  many  examples  might  i)e  cited  to  show  this;  prominent 
among  which,  we  might  refer  to  the  Hermann  and  Dorothea 
of  Goethe.  Coleridge  has  translated  with  boldness  and 
spirit  a  couplet  of  Schiller,  which  is  at  once  the  best  illus- 
tration and  description  of  the  measure  : 

Schwindelnd  tragt  er  dich  fort  auf  rastlos  stromenden  Wo- 

gfcn ; 
Hinter  dir  siehst  du,  du  Siehst  vor  dir  nur  Himmel  und 

Meer. 

Strongly  it  bears  us  along,  in  swelling  and  limitless  billows  ; 
Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  sky   and   the 
ocean. 

If  the  hexameter  is  to  be  attempted  in  English,  however, 
we  must  protest  against  constructing  it  on  the  basis  of  ac- 
cent, and  insist  on  the  principle  of  syllabic  quantity.  We 
must  have  a  strict  adherence  to  prosodic  rules,  we  must  be 
allowed  legitimate  dactyls  and  unexceptionable  spondees, 
and  the  poet  must  observe  that  his  last  foot  is  invariably 
spondaic  and  his  last  but  one  dactylic.  The  hexameter 
composed  on  any  other  plan  is  farcical.  It  is  a  very  easy 
matter,  we  admit,  to  write  it  accentually,  but  the  sound  of 


such  verses  is  execrable.  We  do  not  intend  to  say  by  any 
means  that  musical  English  hexameters  are  matter  of  im- 
possibility, for  Mr.  Longfellow  has  reduced  to  a  demonstra- 
tion the  composition  of  good  ones  in  Evangeline,  but  we 
say  that  it  is  so  difficultto  compose  them,  that  we  look  upon 
a  long  poem  in  passable  English  hexameter  as  impractica- 
ble. Accordingly  we  shall  find  in  Evangeline, — open  the 
book  at  random  and  read  the  whole  page, — the  most  flagrant 
violations  of  all  law  and  departures  from  established  pre- 
cedent. 

In  the  very  opening  we  have 

"  List  to  a  tale  of  love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy." 

where  Mr.  Longfellow  wishes  us  to  consider  happy  as  con- 
taining two  Zora^  syllables. 
And  again 

"Might  took  the  place  of  right,  and  the  weak  were  oppress- 
ed, and  the  mighty."     (page  42.) 

But  the  short  syllables  of  Mr.  Longfellow  are  not  less 
remarkable.    On  page  46,  we  are  told  that 

"  Anon  the  bell  from  the  belfry 
Rang  out  the  hour  of  nine,  the  village  curfew  and  straight- 
way, &c." 

Now  we  are  willing  to  admit  "  belfry"  as  a  spondee  if  Mr. 
Longfellow  demands  it,  but  we  cannot  regard  "  few"  in 
"  curfew"  as  short,  nor  do  we  think  it  can  possibly  be  made 
so.  But  enough  of  the  metrical  inaccuracies  of  Evange- 
line.    We  pass  on  to  point  out  an  offence  against  good  taste. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  heroine  of  th^oem, 
we  forbear  to  cavil  at  such  a  dactyl  as  "seventeen,"  but 
content  ourselves  with  adducing  the  passage  as  the  veriest 
specimen  of  bathos,  that  we  have  met  with,  since  we  read 
Martinus  Scriblerus  on  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry. 

"  Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  sum- 
mers, 

Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn 
by  the  way-side, 

Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade 
of  her  tresses ! 

Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in  the 
Tneadows." 

Oh,  Mr.  Longfellow !  was  ever  maiden  of  Acadie  so  li- 
belled before ! 

And  now  we  cease  finding  fault.  It  is  an  office  not  at  all 
to  our  taste,  and  we  dislike  especially  to  find  fault  with 
those  we  love.  If  to  be  endowed  with  a  lively  sympathy 
with  nature,  in  the  visible  universe  and  in  the  soul  of  man, 
constitute  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  the  poetic  mind, 
then  is  Longfellow  a  poet.  He  has  an  eye  for  the  beauti- 
ful and  holy  everywhere.  Whether  he  walks  abroad  in  the 
rosy  morning  or  beneath  the  cold  light  of  stars,  whether  his 
wanderings  are  over  the  crags  of  Rhine-land  or  amid  dim 
and  silent  cloisters,  and  through  the  dusky  aisles  of  some 
old  minster,  whether  he  looks  out  upon  the  varied  land- 
scape from  the  Pincian  hill  or  breathes  the  summer  air  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  ancestral  elms  at  Cambridge,  his  heart 
is  equally  attuned  to  all  that  is  pure  and  lovely.  His  mind 
is  a  crucible  in  which  all  the  externals  of  life,  the  images 
that  surround  us,  are  transmuted  into  poetry.  He  regards 
the  commonest  thing  as  having  a  purpose  and  an  end,  for 
to  him  form  is  but  the  evidence  of  internal  being.  More 
than  all,  he  teaches  ever  the  lofty  lesson, 

"Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way, 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 

Finds  us  farther  than  to  day." 
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The  lillle  volume  of  Evangeline,  viewed  apart  from  its 
cumbrous  versificalion,  is  replete  with  beauties  of  thought 
and  expression.  The  form  of  the  poem  is  pastoral  and  its 
rustic  pictures  of  flocks  Hnd  herds,  of  agricultural  life  and 
domestic  happiness  are  very  simple  and  affecting.  Most 
gladly  do  we  turn  to  the  pleasant  task  of  transcribing  the 
happy  description  of  the  warbling  of  the  mocking-bird; 

"  Then  from  a  neighboring  thicket  the  mocking  bird,  wild- 
est of  singers. 

Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung  o'er  the  water. 

Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music, 

That  the  whole  air,  and  the  woods,  and  the  waves,  seemed 
silent  to  listen. 

Plaintive  at  first  were  the  tones,  and  sad  :  then  soaring  to 
madness 

Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of  frenzied  Bac- 
chantes, 

Then  single  notes  were  heard  in  sorrowful,  low  lamenta- 
tion ; 

Till,  having  gathered  them  all,  he  flung  them  abroad  in  de- 
rision. 

As  when,  after  a  storm,  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  tree- 
tops 

Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystal  shower  on  the 
branches." 

Where  is  there  a  prettier  conceit  than  in  the  following 
allusion  to  Philadelphia?    We  copy  it  with  a  protestando 
against  the  fourth  line,  for  we  have  sometimes  felt,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, "  an  eager  and  a  nipping  air." 
"  In  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by  the  Delaware's 

waters, 
Guarding  in  S3lvan  shades  the  name  of  Penn  the  apostle. 
Stands  on  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream  the  city  he 

founded. 
There  all  the  air  is  balm  and  the  peach  is  the  emblem  of 

beauty. 
And  the  streets  still  reecho  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the 

forest, 
As  if  they  fain  would  appease  the  Dryads  whose  haunts 

they  molested." 

We  have  no  room  for  farther  extracts  :  We  now  take  leave 
of  Mr.  Longfellow,  with  the  hope  that  we  may  soon  hear 
from  him  again,  in  a  style  more  natural  and  unaffected  than 
he  has  adopted  in  Evangeline.  Let  him  disrobe  himself  of 
such  awkward  and  antiquated  habiliments,  and  he  will  al- 
ways be  sure  to  please.  Let  him  not  disdain  as  the  vehicle 
of  his  thoughts  the  measure  that  has  become  endeared  to  us 
in  the  classic  poets  of  England  and  we  are  confident  he  will 
command  that  admiration,  to  which  his  genius  so  justly  en- 
titles him. 


Sketches  of  Old  Virginia  Family  Servants.    With 
a  Preface  by  Bishop  Meade.    Philadelphia.    1847.   pp  126. 

A  pleasing  little  volume,  by  a  lady  of  Hanover,  Virginia, 
giving  slight  sketches  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  twelve 
negro  servants  in  several  old  Virginia  families.  Whenever 
we  see  one  of  the  sleek,  happy-faced  darkies  who  abound 
so  much  on  our  plantations,  our  first  thought  is,  "  what  a 
silencer  that  negro's  looks  would  be,  to  the  croakings  of 
Abolitionism  !" — And  just  such,  too,  is  the  efTect  of  this 
little  book.  It  exhibits  pictures  of  comfort,  intelligence,  and 
honored  old  age,  in  slaves,  which  prove  a  state  of  things 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  barbarity  which  that  stark 
fanaticism  attributes  to  the  slaveholding  region.  No  one 
can  read  these  "  Sketches,"  without  seeing  that  (unless 
they  are  pure  fictions)  many  slaves  here  must  breathe  a 
moral  atmosphere  full-charged  with  humanity  and  Religion, 


The  belief  is  general  in  the  North,  and  not  uncurrent 
even  in  Virginia,  that  our  laws  forbid  the  teaching  of  slaves 
to  read  at  all.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  law  forbids 
only  teaching  them /or  compejisaiion.  So  that  any  one  has 
a  perfect  right  to  teach  even  the  slaves  of  another  gratui- 
tously. Of  course  an  owner  may  teach  those  who  belong 
to  him.  Several  of  those  whose  "short  and  simple  an 
nals"  are  chronicled  in  the  sketches  before  us,  were  read- 
ers of  the  Bible  ;  and  some  of  them  could  write. 

Large  extracts  might  be  made  from  the  book  before  us, 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  our  readers.  "  Aunt  Betty," 
who  used  to  read  the  Bible  to  her  mistress,  the  widow  of 
Gen.  Thomas  Nelson — "African  Bella,"  who  was  a  king's 
daughter,  seized  by  slave  dealers  and  brought  over  to  York- 
town,  where  a  benevolent  master  purchased  her,  and  where 
she  lived  to  a  great  age,  blessing  the  Providence  that  had 
brought  her  from  heathen  darkness  to  Christian  light — 
"Springfield  Bob"— "Aunt  Margaret"— "My  own  Mam- 
my"— and  otheis,  might  be  made  to  fill  several  volumes, 
agreeably.  But  we  must  be  content  with  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  sketch  of  '•  Mammy  Chris." 

"  Ninety-one  years  have  passed  over  the  head  of  Mam- 
my Chris ;  and  yet  is  she  found  in  the  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  she  has  strength  for.  Her  '  strength  has  not 
abated,  nor  her  eye  grown  dim,'  in  proportion  to  her  days. 
She  is  seen  at  evening  and  morning  '  in  the  house,'  as  in 
early  life,  acting  the  part  of  chambermaid  to  one  she  de- 
lights to  call  her  son  ;  and  when  not  too  feeble,  the  other 
part  of  the  day  is  emjiloyed  at  her  needle  :  and  all  this  she 
does  from  principle.  She  finds  her  pleasure  in  doing  her 
duty. 

"All  the  members  of  the  large  family  she  serves  have 
been  nursed  by  her  ;  and  her  affection  for  them  is  only  sur- 
passed by  their  mother's.  And  warm  is  the  regard  they  en- 
tertain for  her.  On  the  return  to  the  family  mansion  of 
those  who  have  ceased  to  reside  there,  though  still  loving 
it  as  a  home, —  after  parents  and  sisters  are  greeted,  "  Mam- 
my" is  always  next  inquired  for;  and  it  is  pleasant  indeed 
to  see  the  respect  and  affection  she  is  received  with.  If  you 
were  only  to  hear  the  warm  'How-do  you-do,'  and  see  the 
affectionate  kiss,  and  the  offered  chair,  you  might  suppose 
she  was  the  grand-parent,  instead  of  an  old  servant  honored 
for  her  virtues. 

"  One  of  her  '  dear  children,'  as  she  calls  them,"  having 
died  a  few  years  ago,  Mammy  Chris  was  offered  a  portion 
of  his  clothing.  "  She  chose  his  Guyaquil  hat,  and  his 
black  silk  cravat;  and  always  on  Sunday  is  the  cravat 
added  to  her  best  dress;  and  the  large  hat  serves  to  shield 
her  gray  head  from  the  summer's  sun." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  all  or  most  of  the  servants  men- 
tioned by  our  authoress  are  Baptists,  though  the  families  to 
which  they  are  so  devotedly  attached  are  Episcopalian. 
The  Baptist  Church,  in  all  the  South,  we  believe,  wins  to 
its  bosom  five  times  as  many  colored  people  as  all  other 
churches  put  together.  The  probable  causes  are  extempore 
preaching,  and  immersion  :  the  latter  rite  having  a  palpable 
significancy  as  a  type,  which  naturally  suits  the  compre- 
hension and  draws  the  regards  of  Africa's  unsophisticated 
children.  Let  no  one  suspect  us  of  broaching  theological 
discussion.  We  mean  to  express  no  opinion  whatever  as 
to  the  merits  of  churches,  or  modes  of  induction  into  them. 

Bishop  Meade's  Preface  to  the  "  Sketches"  confirms  their 
drift,  and  heightens  their  value.  He  states  some  striking 
instances  of  cultivated  mind,  and  of  trusted  integrity,  in 
slaves.  "  I  mention  one,"  says  he,  "  which  has  come  under 
ray  own  observation.  The  late  Judge  Upshur,  of  Virginia, 
had  a  faithful  house  servant,  (by  his  will  now  set  free,) 
with  whom  he  used  to  correspond  on  matters  of  business, 
when  he  was  absent  on  his  circuit.  I  was  dining  at  his 
house  some  years  since,  with  a  number  of  persons,  himself 
being  absent,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  the  subject 
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of  the  Presidential  election,  then  going  on,  and  about  which 
there  was  an  intense  interest :  when  his  servant  informed 
us  that  he  had  that  day  received  aletter  from  his  master,  then 
on  the  Western  Shore,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  friends 
of  General  Harrison  might  be  relieved  from  all  uneasiness, 
as  the  returns  already  received  made  his  election  quite 
certain." 

"  Of  course,"  adds  the  Bishop,  "  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  we  design  to  convey  the  impression  that  such  instan- 
ces are  numerous,  the  nature  of  the  relationship  forbidding 
it — but  we  do  mean  emphatically  to  affirm,  that  there  is  far 
more  of  kindly  and  Christian  intercourse,  than  many  at  a 
distance  are  apt  to  believe." 


A  Nakeative  of  an  Explokatoey  Visit  to  each  the 
Consular  Cities  of  China  and  to  the  Islands  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Chusan.  By  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  M.  A., 
&c.,  &c.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff 
Street.     1847. 

We  have  found  this  work,  upon  perusal,  a  highly  inter- 
esting and  well-written  account  of  the  author's  travels  and 
labors  in  China.  The  style  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  free, 
and  the  information  given  is  of  an  important  character, 
especially  in  a  moral,  or  rather  a  religious  aspect.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  ports  of  China  has  let  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  upon  the  benighted  followers  of  Confucius,  we  have 
read  with  interest  everything  concerning  them.  Mr.  Smith's 
sketches  of  men,  manners  and  things  indicate  an  enlarged 
and  liberal  mind,  while  the  catholic  spirit,  everywhere 
manifest,  proclaims  him  a  worthy  teacher  of  that  Holy 
Religion,  whose  ends  are  peace  and  good-will.  We  com- 
mend the  book  and  its  author  to  public  regard.  The  book 
has  reached  us  through  Messrs.  Drinker  &  Morris. 


An  Analytical  Digested  Index  of  the  reported  cases  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  and  General  Court  of  Virginia — from 
Washington  to  2nd  Grattan  inclusive,  with  a  repertorium 
of  the  Cases  doubly  and  systematically  arranged.  By 
Benjamin  Tate,  Counsellor  at  Law,  2  vols.  Drinker  and 
Morris,  Richmond,  1847. 

A  Digest  of  the  Virginia  Reports  has  been  long  needed 
by  the  legal  profession  in  Virginia.  Considering  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  which  our  reports  have  reached,  a  digest  is 
an  almost  indispensable  requisite  to  a  library.  This  labor 
has  been  happily  achieved  by  Mr.  Tate,  and  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable,  considering  the  kind  of  labor  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  attaining  perfect  accuracy  in  such  a  work.  There 
are  a  few,  very  few,  errors  which  have  crept  into  it,  not- 
withstanding the  most  assiduous  labor  and  regular  care. 
These,  hovpever,  will  be  readily  detected  by  the  practitioner 
and  can  be  easily  corrected.  The  editor  and  the  enterpri- 
sing publishers,  Messrs.  Drinker  and  Morris  deserve,  as  we 
trust  they  will  receive,  the  consideration  and  patronage  of 
the  Virginia  Bar. 


A  Life  of  General  Taylor  ;  Comprising  a  Narrative  of 
Events  connected  with  his  Professional  Career,  Derived  from 
Public  Documents  and  Private  Correspondence ;  By  J. 
Reese  Fry  ;  and  Authentic  Incidents  of  bis  early  years. 
From  materials  collected  by  Robert  T.  Conrad.  With 
an  original  and  accurate  portrait  and  eleven  elegant  illus- 
trations of  the  battles  of  Fort  Harrison,  Okee-cho-bee, 
Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista,  &c.,  &c.  Designed  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley.  Phila- 
delphia: Grigg,  Elliot  &  Co.  No.  14,  North  Fourth 
Street.  1847.  pp.  332. 
This  interminable  title-page  reminds  us  of  the  autograph 


of  Doppeldickius,  the  learned  Dutchman,  which  Hood  men- 
tions as  having  been  published  in  a  quarto  volume.  We 
suggest  to  the  author  the  propriety  of  abridging  it  materi- 
ally and  issuing  it  in  12mo.  for  his  next  edition. 

The  length  of  a  title-page,  however,  is  but  a  trifling  objec- 
tion to  an  excellent  book  ;  in  our  judgment,  the  best  life  of 
General  Taylor  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  memoranda, 
supplied  b>  Mr.  Conrad,  were  obtained  by  him  during  the 
past  summer  in  Kentucky,  where  he  went  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  General  Taylor,  with 
a  view  to  preparing  an  entire  life  for  the  press.  With  this 
valuable  materiel  and  by  constant  reference  to  public  docu- 
ments, Mr.  Fry  has  admirably  can  led  out  the  original  pur- 
pose. We  trust  he  will  reap  an  abundant  reward  in  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  book,  which  is  published  in  excellent  style 
and  contains  many  spirited  illustrations  by  the  well-known 
Darley. "  It  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Messrs.  Nash 
and  Woodhouse. 


The  Rose;  or.  Affection's  Gift.  For  1848.  Edited 
by  Emily  Marshall.  Illustrated  by  Ten  elegant  Steel 
Engravings,  &c.,  &c.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  tasteful  and  appropriate  little  gift-book, 
and  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  holidays.  The  lite- 
rary contents  are  attractive  and  well  arranged  and  the  en- 
gravings, we  think,  are  far  better  than  those  of  any  Ameri- 
can Annual  we  have  seen.  The  style  of  the  volume  is 
well  sustained  in  the  binding,  which  is  of  the  best  morocco 
embossed  in  gilt. 


The  Convict;  or  The  Hypocrite  unmasked.  A  Tale. 
By  G.  P.  R.  James.  Esq.  Author  of  "  Russell,"  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  in  their  Library  of  select 
novels,  publish  a  novel  of  Mr.  James  about  as  regularly  as 
we  issue  our  magazine.  The  wonderful  sameness  of  plot 
and  reflection,  which  distinguishes  Mr.  James'  works,  su- 
persedes the  necessity  of  a  monthly  analysis  of  them,  for 
the  criticism  of  one  will  equally  apply  to  all,  and  it  may  be 
said  of  his  last  hero,  in  connection  with  his  first  story, 

Mutato  nomine  de  te  fahula  narratur. 

We  deem  it  only  necessary  to  announce  the  appearance 
of  the  "  Convict,"  which  may  be  found  at  the  store  of 
Messrs.  Drinker  &  Morris. 


An  Account  of  the  Organization  of  the  Army  of 
THE  United  States  ;  With  biographies  of  Distinguish- 
ed Officers  of  all  grades.  By  Fayette  Robinson,  late  an 
Officer  in  the  Army.  In  two  vols.,  Philadelphia.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  1848,  pp.  664. 

A  very  useful  book,  embodying  much  acceptable  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  Army.  Indeed  the  author  could 
not  have  treated  his  subject  respectably  without  producing 
something  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  society.  "I  have 
written  this  book,"  says  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  preface,  "to 
fill  a  vacuum  in  the  history  of  our  country— to  preserve,  if 
possible,  the  memory  of  the  services  of  many  distinguished 
men,  the  achievements  of  whom  are  apt  in  the  general  an- 
nals of  the  United  States  to  be  overlooked."  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  design,  Mr.  R.  has  supplied  us  with  accounts 
of  individual  gallantry  on  many  memorable  occasions, 
bringing  down  the  narrative  to  the  present  war  with  Mex- 
ico, and  presenting  detailed  accounts  from  the  most  reliable 
authorities  of  the  recent  victories  under  Generals  Scott  and 
Taylor. 
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The  style  of  the  book  is  good  and  it  is  embellished  with 
"  thirty-six  portraits,"  which  the  title-page  tells  us  are  "  au- 
thentic." We  are  disposed,  however,  somewhat  to  doubl 
their  authenticity.  We  have  seen  but  a  few  of  the  officers, 
whose  portraits  are  given,  but  judging  from  these  few,  we 
could  place  but  little  confidence  in  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  likenesses.  The  plate  of  Col.  Payne,  for  example,  is  by 
no  means  faithful,  and  that  of  the  late  Capt.  Walker,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  the  worst  likeness  we  have  ever 
noticed.  Those  of  Generals  Gaines  and  Scott  are  better, 
and  would  be  recognized  at  once. 

The  book  may  be  found  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Drinker 
and  Morris. 


Thoughts  and  Maxims,  Illlcstrating  Moral  and 
Religious  subjects.  By  Rev.  H.  Hooker,  Author  of 
the  "  Portion  of  the  Soul,"  "  Popular  Infidelity,"  &c. 
&c.    Philadelphia.    John  C.  Clark. 

This  is  a  modest  little  volume  from  the  pen  of  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  who  has  written  many  popular  works  of  a 
devotional  character.  His  "Thoughts  and  Maxims"  are 
excellent  little  sermons,  breathing  a  reflective  spirit  and  ex- 
pressed in  clear  and  forcible  language. 

The  unpretending  style  in  which  they  are  published 
■would  induce  many  to  lay  the  book  aside  as  a  juvenile  pro- 
duction. To  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves, 
however,  we  make  a  few  extracts,  which  may  be  taken  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  whole. 

"  Nobody  envies  a  man  who  does  not  appear  to  be  pleas- 
ed with  himself." 

"  The  soul  without  action  is  like  an  instrument  not  play- 
ed upon,  or  like  a  ship  in  port,  knowing  no  process  while 
it  stays  there,  but  that  of  decay." 

"  Depravity,  without  intelligence,  makes  the  human  con- 
dition most  hopeless  ;  the  darkness  there,  is  such  often, 
that  nothing  better  can  be  seen  by  its  victim." 

•'  Vanity,  rather  than  malice,  is  the  prevalent  reason  why 
men  take  so  little  pleasure  in  the  praise  and  gifts  of  others." 

"  Life  is  short,  and  they  mistake  its  aims  and  lose  its 
best  enjoyment,  who  depend  for  happiness  on  outward 
things,  and  not  on  the  state  of  the  heart.  The  aflfections, 
reposing  and  sweetly  twining  round  their  just  objects,  are 
a  never  failing  source  of  improving  delight ;  but  condition, 
show,  power  and  riches,  or  envy,  pride  and  contempt,  the 
common  retinue  of  them  all,  do  but  burn  out  or  burden  our 
nature,  so  that  what  we  call  happiness  is  but  a  poor  and 
starving  imitation  of  it." 

"  The  rights  of  women  take  the  best  care  of  themselves. 
They  receive  no  strength  from  the  assertion  of  others.  They 
are,  in  their  nature,  so  delicate  and  sacred,  that  our  defence 
of  them  seems  but  an  unwary  rudeness,  which  more  im- 
pairs than  supports  them." 

"  True  greatness  beams  from  a  lowly  lot  all  the  more 
nobly.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  our  vulgar  thoughts 
we  ase  so  apt  to  associate  it  with  certain  external  advanta- 
ges. Hence  the  surprise  and  pleasure  we  feel  on  seeing 
it  where  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  look  for  it." 

"  An  ardent  sensibility  to  the  impressions  of  great  vir- 
tues and  abilities,  accompanied  with  a  generous  oblivion  of 
the  little  imperfections  with  which  they  are  joined,  is  one 
of  the  surest  indications  of  a  superior  character." 

"No  beauty  strikes  so  deep,  or  leaves  such  work  done, 
as  that  of  the  mind  and  heart.     It  delights  not  more  than  it 


improves  us,  and  the  more  it  is  gazed  on,  the  more  shall 
we  be  drawn  to  it  and  become  as  one  with  it." 

"Genius  has  one  trial  which  finds  no  sympatliy  ;  it  is 
the  trial  of  being  measured  as  coarse  things  are  ;  of  seeing 
its  jewels  accounted  of  no  value,  its  inspirations  lost  for 
want  of  interpreters,  or  used  up  as  fit  mixtures  with  common 
tilings." 

"  A  clear  stream  reflects  all  objects  that  are  upon  its  shore, 
but  is  unsullied  by  them  ;  so  it  should  be  with  our  hearts — 
they  should  show  the  eff"ect  of  all  objects,  and  yet  remain 
unharmed  by  any." 

"It  is  a  low  view  of  knowledge,  to  make  it  an  in- 
strument to  an  end  :  knowledge  of  what  is  true  and  excel- 
lent is  a  substantive  good,  a  blessedness  realized  without 
looking  to  further  ends;  it  is  itself  its  best  end,  and  ihey 
do  but  make  a  trade  of  it  who  seek  it  as  a  means  of  gain- 
ing things  below  itself,  or  see  aught  in  it  but  the  body  and 
glory  of  an  unchanging  good." 

This  book  is  for  sale  by  Nash  &  Woodhouse. 


ADDRESSES. 

We  have  received  from  the  authors  and  publishers  the 
following  addresses,  for  which  we  return  our  thanks. 

An  Introductory  Address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  1847-8  to  the  students  of  the  Memphis  Medical 
College,  November  1,  1847.  By  George  R.  Grant,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Memphis  Medical  College.     Published  by  the  class. 

An  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Relations  of  Chemistry  to 
the  Vital  Force;  Delivered  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Medicine.  By  D.  P.  Gardner,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Published  by  the  Class. 
Session  of  1847-48. 

An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Grand  Division  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  North  Carolina,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
of  October,  1847.  By  Charles  F.  Deems,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Published  by  the  Grand 
Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  N.  C. 

An  Address  Delivered  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  before 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1847.  By  R.  F.  W.  AUston.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Society. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  Ladies'  National  Maga- 
zine for  1848,  (edited  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stevens,  and  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,)  we  find  the  Historical  Ballad  of 
"  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,"  which  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber was  contributed  to  the  October  number  of  this  maga- 
zine for  1847,  by  Miss  Mary  £.  Lee  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
published  verbatim  as  original. 
Among  the  editorial  items  we  find  also  this  announcement: 
"Our  Copyright.  We  are  forced  to  copy-right  our 
continued  stories,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  stolen  as 
heretofore  by  certain  book  publishers.  We  have  no  desire 
to  restrict  the  newspaper  press  from  copying  them  !" 

We  submit  the  facts  without  comment. 


We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  out  a  list  of  Errata 
for  our  work,  as  it  is  generally  printed  with  correctness  and 
we  hope  for  the  future  to  avoid  all  blunders  of  the  type. 
We  must  ask  the  reader,  however,  to  read  sitting  for  set- 
ting in  the  first  sentence  of  the  article  on  "  Napoleon's  Cap- 
tivity." This  awkward  error  escaped  us  in  reading  the 
proof. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEM  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  following  article  was  designed  as  a  review  of  the 
First  Volume  of  Mr.  Howison's  History  of  Virginia,  and  may 
be  thought  perhaps  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  work  appeared  more  than  twelve  months  ago. 
As  the  writer,  however,  makes  Mr.  Howison's  book 
but  the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  on  the  true  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical history  and  the  "  Social  System  of  Virginia,"  and 
as  his  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  distinguished  by  en- 
larged and  original  views,  we  take  great  pleasure  inlaying 
his  article  before  the  public.  The  chaste  and  flowing  style, 
in  which  the  writer's  reflections  are  conveyed,  will  not  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  every  reader.  He  discovers  a  mind 
well  trained  in  the  best  schools  of  reasoning  and  a  com- 
mand of  language,  that  is  rarely  met  with.  We  trust  he 
will  ere  long  resume  his  pen  in  behalf  of  our  magazine. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Mr.  Howison's  History  will  be 
published,  perhaps,  even  before  our  present  number  is  is- 
sued from  the  press.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  prom- 
ise a  review  of  it,  from  a  gentleman  of  high  and  well-de- 
served literary  reputation. —  lEd.  Mess. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret, 
that  the  people  of  Virginia  have  manifested  so  lit- 
tle interest  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  their 
State.  The  amount  of  ignorance  which  prevails 
in  the  commonwealth  upon  this  subject  is  abso- 
lutely astonishing.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  illiterate.  Our  educated  men — men  of  intel- 
ligence and  general  information — are  equally  amen- 
able to  the  charge.  Young  gentlemen,  who  have 
been  to  college,  and  who  are  reasonably  well-read 
in  general  history,  are  yet,  (with  some  few  honor- 
able exceptions,)  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  State 
whose  soil  they  tread  and  whose  air  they  breathe. 
They  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  annals 
of  Greece  and  Rome — every  phase  of  French  and 
English  history  is  familiar  to  them — ihey  know  by 
heart  the  whole  line  of  Plantagenets,  Tudors, 
Stuarts,  Guelphs  and  Capets,  and  yet  can  tell  you 
nothing  of  that  race  of  men  from  whose  loins  they 
have  sprung,  and  if  they  have  heard,  by  accident, 
that  such  men  as  Smith  and  Bacon  have  lived  and 
died,  this  is  the  extent  of  their  information  in  res- 
pect to  these  colonial  heroes. 

This  neglect  of  their  early  history  by  the  Vir- 
ginians is  altogether  unpardonable.  Even  were 
the  subject  uninviting,  its  dignity  and  importance 
would  entitle  it  to  their  consideration.  But  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.     No  such  re- 


proach as  this  attaches  to  our  colonial  history. 
Upon  the  contrary,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
annals  of  no  people  whatever,  ancient  or  modern, 
more  abound  in  interesting  incident.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  early  annals  of  Virginia  present  to  us  two 
distinct  states  of  civilization  and  two  distinct  races 
of  men  placed  in  direct  juxtaposition  to  each  other, 
and  that,  too,  under  the  most  novel  circumstances, 
must  invest  them  with  an  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  history  of  few  countries.  They  present  to  us 
barbarism  and  civilization — the  red  man  of  the 
American  forest  and  the  cultivated  European, 
thrown  face  to  face  upon  the  shores  of  the  West- 
ern world,  there  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination — 
the  one  in  defence  of  his  country  and  his  home — 
the  other  to  make  conquests,  settle  colonies  and 
amass  wealth.  The  history  of  such  a  struggle, 
and  of  a  society  compounded  of  such  strange  el- 
ements, and  in  which  men  occupied  such  novel 
relations  to  each  other,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  otherwise  than  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive. And  we  accordingly  find  that  new  phases  of 
human  life — novel  and  striking  developments  of  the 
individual  man — romantic  adventure,  bold  achieve- 
ment, and  thrilling  incident,  meet  us  at  every  step 
of  colonial  progress.  The  simple  story  of  Smith 
and  Pocahontas,  if  there  was  nothing  else,  would 
redeem  the  annals  of  any  people  from  the  reproach 
of  dulness. 

But  it  is  the  importance,  rather  than  the  romance 
of  our  colonial  history,  which  claims  for  it  the  at- 
tention of  every  educated  man — particularly  of 
every  educated  Virginian.  It  was  upon  the  banks 
of  our  favorite  river,  not  many  miles  from  the  pres- 
ent capital  of  the  State,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
first  took  root  in  the  soil  of  the  Western  world.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  one  of  the  most 
memorable  epochs  in  modern  history.  In  our  judg- 
ment, the  landing  of  Smith  at  Jamestown,  followed, 
as  it  was,  by  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try by  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  has  exercised, 
and  is  destined  to  exercise,  in  its  remote  conse- 
quences, a  greater  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race  than  any  event  which  has  occur- 
red since  the  Reformation.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult  to  make  good  this  proposition,  but  it  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose.  We  believe, 
however,  that  it  will  be  generally  conceded,  and, 
if  so,  how  recreant  has  Virginia  heretofore  been  to 
her  early  history. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find  that  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  this  matter.  A  dispo- 
sition   has    recently   manifested   itself  in  several 
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quarters  to  wipe  away  this  reproach  from  the 
Ancient  Dominion,  and  rescue,  as  far  as  is  now 
practicable,  her  early  annals  from  oblivion.  The 
Virginia  Historical  Society  has  been  recently  re- 
organized under  new  auspices,  and  with  flatter- 
ing prospects  of  success.  This  Society,  if  it  can 
once  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  useful  institution.  It  deserves  the 
patronage  of  the  State,  and  we  should  he  pleased 
to  see  an  appropriation  made  for  it  during  the  pres- 
ent winter  by  the  Legislature,  if  such  appropria- 
tion be  fairly  within  the  scope  of  its  legitimate 
powers.  Virginia,  even  yet;  abounds  in  rich  his- 
torical fragments,  which  must  soon  be  lost,  unless 
they  be  collected  and  arranged  with  some  regard 
to  order  and  system.  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and,  we  believe,  several  of  the  other  States,  have 
similar  societies,  which  are  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. Their  collections  are  already  large  and 
interesting,  and  have  been  found  valuable  in  illus- 
trating the  colonial  history  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  Virginia  Historical  So- 
ciety should  not  also  prosper,  and  we  feel  confi- 
dent that,  with  equal  industry  and  enterprise,  it  will, 
meet  with  equal  success.  We  believe  that  the 
loose  material  yet  floating  about  in  the  common- 
wealth is  quite  as  valuable  as  that  either  of  New- 
York  or  Massachusetts,  and  if  diligently  collected 
and  arranged,  will  be  found  no  inconsiderable  con- 
tribution to  our  historical  literature.  Let  our  peo- 
ple then,  for  once,  at  least,  lay  aside  their  repug- 
nance to  combined  action — let  them  come  to  the 
aid  of  this  public  and  patriotic  enterprise — let  them 
send  in  their  interesting  historical  manuscripts  and 
other  documents  to  the  Society,  where  they  will 
be  preserved  ;  let  them  do  this  and  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society  will  be  placed  upon  an  enduring 
basis,  and  its  labors  will  redound  to  the  honor  of 
the  State. 

Valuable  contributions  to  Virginia  history  have 
also  been  made  from  other  quarters.  Within  the 
last  year  or  two,  we  have  been  favored  with  a  vol- 
ume from  R.  R.  Howison,  Esq.,  upon  the  colonial 
history  of  Virginia,  and  a  history  by  Charles  Camp- 
bell,  Esq.,  covering  very  much  the  same  ground. 

We  have  only  had  it  in  our  power  to  read  the 
first  two  or  three  chapters  of  Mr.  Campbell's  his- 
tory. With  the  part  which  we  have  read,  how- 
ever, we  are  much  pleased.  Indeed,  we  shall  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  Mr.  Campbell's  book  does 
not  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  history  of  Vir- 
ginia which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  We 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
that  gentleman,  and  know  that  the  best  energies  of 
his  life  have,  up  to  this  time,  been  devoted  to  its 
preparation.  It  has  been  with  him,  for  many  years, 
a  labor  of  love — every  faculty  of  mind  and  body 
has  been  enlisted  in  the  undertaking;  and,  in  the 
collection  of  material,  he  has  been  indefatigable. 
We  are  persuaded  that  there  is  no  man  in  Virginia 


so  intimately  acquainted  with  her  colonial  history 
as  Mr.  Campbell,  and  we  believe  that  his  industry 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  matter  which  has  never 
before  been  published  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
present  some  portion  of  Virginia  annals  in  a  new 
point  of  view. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Howison's  volume,  and  can, 
with  pleasure,  bear  testimony  to  its  merits  in  many 
respects.  It  is  a  clear  and  interesting  narrative  of 
the  most  prominent  facts  connected  with  the  colo- 
ny of  Virginia  from  its  first  settlement  in  1607  to 
the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  And,  so  far  as  onr 
limited  information  enables  us  to  judge,  it  is  a  cor- 
rect narrative.  We  know  of  no  book  which  we 
would  sooner  place  in  the  hands  of  one  who  desi- 
red to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  general 
outline  of  Virginia  history  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  Matter 
which  is  elsewhere  spread  over  a  large  surface 
and  dispersed  in  books,  some  of  which  are  out  of 
print  and  others  not  readily  accessible  to  all,  is  here 
compressed  into  a  single  volume  of  moderate  size, 
arranged  in  chronological  order  and  the  whole  wo- 
ven into  a  narrative,  conducted  with  no  inconsid- 
erable skill.  As  a  mere  record  of  important  pub- 
lic events — the  settlement  of  Jamestown — the 
early  adventures  of  the  colonists — their  bloody  bat- 
tles with  the  savages — their  "  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field" — the  laws  which  were  at  various 
times  enacted — the  revolutions  through  which  the 
colonial  government  passed,  and  the  relations  which 
subsisted  at  different  times  between  the  colony  and 
the  mother  country — as  a  record,  we  say,  of  these 
and  such  like  external  matters,  Mr.  Howison's  book 
leaves  us  not  much  to  be  desired.  But  at  this 
point  we  must  stop.  Having  pointed  out  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  merits  of  Mr.  Howison's  history, 
the  laws  of  independent  criticism  demand  that  we 
should  next  point  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  its 
defects.  And,  in  the  first  place,  the  style  in  which 
his  book  is  written  is  open  to  many  objections.  It 
is  upon  a  key  altogether  too  high  for  historical  wri- 
ting. Mr.  H.  will,  by  no  means,  consent  to  tell 
us  what  he  has  to  say  in  plain  English.  But  what- 
ever he  is  narrating,  however  trivial  and  unimpor- 
tant it  may  be,  must  be  set  down  in  the  swelling 
periods  of  Johnson  or  Gibbon,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  Mr.  H.  is  frequently  eloquent  upon  occa- 
sions when  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
been  merely  natural.  This  is,  however,  in  our 
eyes,  a  very  venial  offence  ;  for  style,  after  all,  is 
not  the  body,  but  the  mere  outward  vestment,  and 
we  care  not  much  for  the  setting,  if  the  diamond 
itself  be  genuine.  In  our  judgment,  a  bold,  manly 
utterance  of  the  honest  convictions  of  one's  own 
intellect,  is  the  best  style  in  which  a  man  can 
write,  and,  dismissing  this  whole  matter  of  style, 
we  proceed  immediately  to  what  we  esteem  to  be 
the  great  defect  of  Mr.  H's  history  :  and  in  order 
that  we  may   be  distinctly  understood,  it   will  be 
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necessary  to  premise  a  word  or  two  in  respect  to 
the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  historical 
literature  wiihin  the  last  half  century. 

He  who  has  observed,  with  any  degree  of  at- 
tention, the  progress  of  modern  civilization,  must 
have  noted  the  rise  of  a  new  spirit  which  pre- 
sides over  the  investigation  of  truth  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  human  life.  It  is  a  spirit  of  strict 
reserve,  rigid  analysis  and  cautious  deduction — a 
spirit  which  observes  facts  carefully,  and  admits 
generalization  slowly.  This  spirit  has,  for  some- 
time, prevailed  in  the  conduct  of  those  sciences 
which  employ  themselves  in  the  material  world, 
Natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geology  and  as- 
tronomy. It  explains  their  progress  and  has  been 
the  source  of  their  glory.  And  it  is  a  spirit  which 
is  now  extending  itself  to  all  those  sciences  which 
have  for  their  object,  the  investigation  of  facts  and 
the  ascertainment  of  truth,  as  it  exists  in  the  world 
around  us.  But  where  the  object  is  not  so  much 
the  investigation  of  facts  and  the  establishment  of 
pre-existing  truth,  as  the  improvement  of  the  so- 
cial relations,  there  a  very  different  tendency  pre- 
vails. In  political  economy,  government  and  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  for  instance,  we 
no  longer  observe  that  servile  subjection  to  facts, 
as  they  were  called,  which  was  once  manifested. 
These  general  ideas,  reason,  principles — what  are 
called  theories,  are  introducing  themselves  and  caus- 
ing themselves  to  be  respected.  The  movement  of 
which  we  speak  is,  therefore,  a  double  movement. 
Facts  are  intruding  themselves  into  the  intellectual 
order,  and  ideas  are  intruding  themselves  into  the 
social  order.  The  outer  world  is  governed  more 
according  to  reason  and  the  intellectual  world  more 
according  to  reality.  Thus,  in  our  times,  are  fact 
and  theory  brought  together  and  made  to  move  in 
company.  This  is  the  last  and  greatest  intellec- 
tual achievement  of  the  age — the  glory  of  modern 
civilization.  It  was  not  so  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Then,  in  the  intellectual  order — in  abstract  science 
and  philosophy — little  respect  was  paid  to  reality, 
and  the  imagination  of  men,  refusing  to  be  con- 
trolled by  facts  as  they  existed  in  the  world  around 
them,  ran  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  theory  and 
hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  social  order, 
general  ideas  found  no  place  at  all,  and  he  who  at- 
tempted to  assert  for  them  any  influence  in  politi- 
cal economy  or  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
■was  forthwith  branded  as  a  visionary  and  a  dream- 
er. The  provinces  of  facts  and  general  ideas  were 
then  entirely  distinct  and  independent — each  was 
supreme  in  its  own  dominion  and  would  tolerate 
no  intrusion  by  the  other.  The  consequence  was, 
as  has  just  been  stated,  that  speculation  ran  into 
the  wildest  excesses  and  the  intellectual  world  was 
filled  with  fantasies  and  chimeras  ;  while  the  social 
world  remained  a  dead  chaotic  mass,  l^he  pro- 
gress of  modern  civilization  has,  at  last,  corrected 
this  slate  of  things.     We  now  find  fact  and  theory 


every  where  moving  in  company,  acting  and  re- 
acting upon  each  other — modifying  each  other — 
fact  controlling  the  excesses  of  theory,  and  theory 
expounding  and  interpreting  fact.  Guizot,  in  his 
History  of  Civilization,  (whence  we  have  borrowed 
it,)  has  developed  so  fully  and  forcibly  the  idea 
which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  express,  that 
we  will  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  passage. 
He  says : 

'"  We  are  now  compelled  to  consider— science 
and  reality — theory  and  practice — right  and  fact — 
and  make  them  move  side  by  side.  Down  to  the 
present  time  these  two  powers  have  lived  apart. 
The  world  has  been  accustomed  to  see  theory  and 
practice  following  two  different  routes,  unknown 
to  each  other,  or  at  least  never  meeting.  Whea 
doctrines,  when  general  ideas,  have  wished  to  in- 
termeddle in  affairs,  to  influence  the  world,  it  has 
only  been  able  to  effect  this  under  the  appearance 
and  bj  the  aid  oi  fanaticism.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  government  of  human  societies,  the  direc- 
tion of  their  affairs,  has  been  divided  between  two 
sorts  of  influences  ;  on  the  one  side  theorists,  men 
who  would  rule  all  according  to  abstract  notions — 
Enthusiasts  ;  on  the  other,  men  ignorant  of  all  ra- 
tional principle — Experimentalists,  whose  only 
guide  is  expediency.  This  state  of  things  is  now 
over.  The  world  will  no  longer  agitate  for  the 
sake  of  some  abstract  principle,  some  fanciful  theo- 
ry, some  Utopian  government,  which  can  only  ex- 
ist in  the  imagination  of  an  enthusiast;  nor  will  it 
put  up  with  practical  abuses  and  oppressions,  how- 
ever formed  by  prescription  and  expediency,  when 
they  are  opposed  to  just  principles  and  the  legiti- 
mate end  of  government.  To  ensure  respect,  to 
obtain  confidence,  governing  powers  must  now 
unite  theory  and  practice  ;  they  must  know  and  ac- 
knowledge the  influence  of  both.  They  must  re- 
gard as  well  principles  as  facts  ;  must  respect  both 
truth  and  necessity — must  shun,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  blind  pride  of  the  fanatic  theorist,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  no  less  blind  pride  of  the  libertine  prac- 
tician." 

This  scientific  method  of  investigating  truth  is 
extending  itself  in  every  direction.  It  has,  as  we 
have  seen,  taken  possession  of  science  and  philos- 
ophy, it  prevails  in  political  economy,  government 
and  the  administration  of  public  affairs  generally, 
and  is  now  reaching  into  the  domain  of  history. 
Indeed,  the  revolution  which  it  has  wrought  in 
historical  literature,  within  the  last  half  century,  is 
unprecedented.  The  historian  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  no  longer,  a  mere  Gazetteer,  and  his  his- 
tory a  dry  record  of  battles,  treaties  and  public 
acts  of  government.  He  feels  that  he  has  a  higher 
province  than  that  of  merely  collecting  public  facts 
and  setting  them  down  in  chronological  order.  Be- 
sides these  outward  and  material  facts,  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all,  there  are  other  moral  and  hidden 
facts,  which,  although  we  cannot  attach  to  them 
any  precise  name  or  date,  it  yet  concerns  us  quite 
as  much  to  know  as  those  battles,  treaties  and  pub- 
lic acts  of  government,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
To  bring  these  hidden  facts  to  light,  to  evolve  those 
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general  principles  which  lie  buried  under  the  chaos 
of  innumerable  isolated  facts — to  elucidate  those 
great  moral  problems  which  connect  themselves 
with  the  social  progress  of  every  people — this  is 
the  mission  of  modern  history.  And  it  is  this  re- 
cent alliance  between  philosophy  ^nd  history  which 
precisely  measures  and  characterises  that  revolu- 
tion in  historical  literature,  which  it  is  our  purpose 
to  note.  The  results  of  that  revolution  have  been 
immense.  It  has,  indeed,  changed  the  whole  course 
of  history,  and  given  a  new  direction  to  the  labors 
of  the  historian.  Heretofore,  history  has  been  oc- 
cupied almost  exclusively  about  courts,  camps  and 
battle-fields,  forgetting  that  it  is  not  in  courts  or 
camps,  nor  yet  on  battle-fields  that  the  life  of  a 
people  is  spent,  or  their  true  history  discovered  ; 
but  far  away  from  scenes  like  these,  in  the  field, 
the  work-shop,  and  the  factory — on  the  highway 
and  in  the  retired  valleys  of  the  world,  causes 
which  few  eyes  see  and  which  are  chronicled  in 
no  records,  are  silently,  but  steadily  and  irresistibly 
moulding  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  To  de- 
tect these  latent  causes,  and  record  them  for  the 
instruction  of  the  present  and  future  generations, 
is  the  province  of  history,  and,  hereafter,  he  who 
does  this  will  alone  be  esteemed  an  historian ; 
while  he  who  writes  to  us  about  courts  and  camps 
and  battle-fields — who  collects  and  sets  down  in 
chronological  order,  under  their  appropriate  heads, 
so  as  to  be  of  easy  reference,  the  remarkable  events 
of  the  past,  such  as  the  birth  of  princes,  the  death 
of  kings,  the  dates  of  battles,  the  change  of  dynas- 
ties, political  revolutions,  general  laws,  and  public 
acts  of  government,  may  be  regarded  as  a  more 
or  less  instructive  Gazetteer ;  but  nothing  more. 
Mankind,  if  they  could  only  be  induced  to  think 
so,  have  a  much  deeper  interest  in  those  arts,  sci- 
ences, discoveries  and  inventions,  by  which  the 
comforts  of  human  life  have  been  extended  and 
civilization  advanced,  than  in  those  wars,  revolu- 
tions and  public  acts  of  government  by  which  the 
world  has  been  so  often  scourged  and  whole  nations 
devastated. 

With  much  force  and  beauty  doesCarlyle  ask — 

"  Which  was  the  greater  innovator,  which  was 
the  more  important  personage  in  man's  history,  he 
who  first  led  armies  over  the  Alps,  and  gained  the 
victories  of  Cannae  and  Thrasymene  ;  or  the  name- 
less boor  who  first  hammered  out  for  himself  an 
iron  spade'?  When  the  oak  tree  is  felled,  the  whole 
forest  echoes  with  it;  but  a  hundred  acorns  are 
planted  silently  by  some  unnoticed  breeze.  Bat- 
tles and  war-tumults,  which  for  the  time  din  every 
ear,  and  with  joy  or  terror  intoxicate  every  heart, 
pass  away  like  tavern  brawls;  and,  except  some 
few  Marathons  and  Mogartens,  are  remembered  by 
accident,  not  by  desert.  Laws  themselves,  poliii- 
cal  constitutions,  are  not  our  life,  but  only  the 
house  wherein  our  life  is  led:  nay,  they  are  but 
the  bare  walls  of  the  house;  all  whose  essential 
furniture,  the  inventions,  and  traditions  and  daily 
habits  that  regulate  and  support  our  existence,  are 


the  works,  not  of  Dracos  and  Hampdens,  but  of 
Phoenician  mariners,  of  Italian  masons,  and  Saxon 
metallurgists,  of  philosophers,  alchemists,  prophets 
and  all  the  long  train  of  artists  and  artisans  ;  who, 
from  the  first,  have  been  jointly  teaching  us  how 
to  think  and  how  to  act,  how  to  rule  our  spiritual 
and  our  physical  nature." 

It  is  these  "Phoenician  mariners,  Italian  ma- 
sons, and  Saxon  metallurgists,  philosophers,  alche- 
mists, prophets,  and  all  the  long  train  of  artists 
and  artisans  ;  who,  from  the  first,  have  been  teach- 
ing us  how  to  think  and  how  to  act,"  who  have 
been  the  real  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  is  this 
hitherto  neglected  and  despised  class,  who  only 
appear  on  the  pages  of  history,  when  they  are 
gathered  together  on  some  battle-field  to  be  slaugh- 
tered for  the  glory  of  their  masters,  who  have  given 
to  the  world  those  arts  and  sciences  which  have 
redeemed  the  world  from  barbarism,  and  preserved 
civilization  as  a  trust  for  their  children  and  future 
generations.  Honor  and  glory  are  attached  to 
their  names;  but  we  know  nothing  of  them;  for 
history,  which  should  have  recorded  their  praises, 
was  in  the  service  of  those  who  lived  by  their  toil, 
and  rewarded  them  with  oppression.  Their  very 
names  lie  buried  in  the  dark  untenanted  places  of 
the  past,  while  every  school-boy  knows  by  heart 
the  genealogy  of  a  whole  line  of  barbarian  kings. 
Truly  has  the  world  been  slow  to  recognize  its 
benefactors  !  These  men  have  a  history — it  is  the 
history  of  art,  science,  discovery,  invention,  philos- 
ophy, and  literature — in  a  word,  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization itself.  Thongh  long  neglected,  it  is  yet 
destined  to  be  written.  The  honor  of  doing  so  has 
been  reserved  for  our  times.  We  have  histories 
in  abundance  of  kings,  rulers  and  statesmen.  We 
are  now,  at  last,  to  have  a  history  of  the  People. 

W^e  return  from  this  long  digression.  Our  ob- 
ject has  been  to  point  out  the  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  historical  literature  within  the  last 
half  century.  We  have  done  so,  though  in  the 
most  crude  and  imperfect  manner,  and  found  that 
revolution  to  consist  essentially  in  an  alliance,  which 
has  never  before  existed,  between  philosophy  and 
history,  and  in  the  new  direction  which  has  been 
thereby  given  to  the  labors  of  the  historian.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  state  in  a  very  few  words 
what  we  regard  as  the  great  defect  of  Mr.  Howi- 
sons  book.  It  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern history.  There  is  none  of  that  blending  of 
philosophy  and  history  whieK,  as  we  have  seen, 
consiilutes  the  characteristic  feature  of  modern 
historical  literature.  The  volume  before  us  is,  as 
we  have  stated,  a  clear,  consecutive  narrative  of 
the  prominent  public  events  connected  with  the 
colonization  of  Virginia,  and  it  pretends  to  nothing 
more.  It  nowhere  attempts  a  solution  of  those 
many  interesting  social  probleins  which  are  indis- 
solubly  interwoven  with  our  early  progress,  nor 
does  it  seek  to  evolve  those  important  general  prin- 
ciples which  lie  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  colonial 
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civilization.     We  regret  this  very  much  ;  for  those 
problems  and  general  principles  lie  directly  across 
the  path  of  the  Virginia  historian,  and  if,  instead 
of  evading  them,  Mr.  H.  had  taken  them  boldly 
in  hand  and  treated  them  with  success,  as  he  might 
have  done,  he  would  have  entitled  himself  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  have  se- 
cured for  his  book  a  position  in  the  historical  lit- 
erature of  the  country,  which,  we  fear,  it  is  not  now 
destined  to  attain.     For  all  must  admit  that  the 
Social  System  of  Virginia  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
peculiar   system — unlike  most  of  the   social   sys- 
tems by  which  it  is  surrounded — a  sort  of  anomaly 
in  our  times.     It  has  no  parallel  except  in  the  other 
slave-holding  states  of  the  union,  and,  when  closely 
inspected,  looks  very  much  like  the  remnant  of  an 
older  civilization — a  fragment  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem floating  about  here  on  the  bosom  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  As  we  have  just  stated,  many  novel 
and  interesting  problems  necessarily  connect  them- 
selves with  such  a  system — problems  the  solution 
of  which  will,  we  believe,  throw  much  light  upon 
our  past  history  and  future  career  as  an  indepen- 
dent people.     If  Virginia  has  always  been  poor — 
if  she  has  accomplished  but  little  for  the  improve- 
ment of  man's  social  and   material  well-being — if 
she  has  fallen  behind  her  sister  states  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth;  if,  upon  the  other  hand,  she 
has  done  much  for  the  melioration  of  man's  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  if  she  has  been  eminently 
fruitful  in  great  men  and  general  principles,  if  she 
has  given  to  the  nation  those  warriors  whose  valor 
has  led  its  armies  to  victory,  those  statesmen  whose 
wisdom  has  guided  its  councils  in  peace,  and  those 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  upon  which 
our  institutions  are  founded— if  all  this  be  true,  an 
explanation  of  it  and  of  every  other  problem  con- 
nected with  the  past  history  or  present  condition 
of  the  commonwealth,  will  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
elements  which  prevailed  in  her  social  organization 
during  the  colonial  period.     We  repeat,  therefore, 
that  it  is  a  source  of  regret  to  us  that  Mr.  H.  has 
not  entered  somewhat  into  this  interesting  subject. 
It  would,  in  our  judgment,  have  greatly  increased 
the   value    of  his   history.     Bancroft  is  the  only 
writer  who  has  undertaken  any  thing  like  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Social  System  of  Virginia,  and  the  con- 
sequence is   that,  although   he  has  performed  his 
task  but  imperfectly,  and  has  fallen  into  some  errors 
of  fact,  yet,  every  thing  considered,  he  has  given 
us  the  best  History  of  Virginia  which  we  have  yet 
come   across.     He  does  not  tell  us  as  much  as 
some  others,  but  he  tells  us  more  that  we  want  to 
know. 

We  have  one  other  objection  to  allege  against 
Mr.  H.'s  book.  He  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
people  oi  Virginia;  gives  us  no  new  insight  into 
their  character,  habits,  and  mode  of  life.  He  has 
written  a  history  of  the  Government  of  Virginia, 
and  not  much  more.     The  King,  Parliament,  Lon- 


don Company,  Governor,  Council,  and  House  of 
Burgesses  are  his  dramatis  personae.  The  people 
rarely  appear  upon  the  stage.  This  is  a  great 
omission.  We  have  heard  much  of  those  old-time 
Virginians,  and  have  long  desired,  above  all  things, 
to  make  their  acquaintance.  It  is  certain  that  they 
were,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  race  of  men. 
They  are  illustrious  in  colonial  annals,  and  were, 
beyond  question,  the  master  spirits  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  We  sometimes  imagine  that. we 
can  see  them  standing  in  the  twilight  of  those  early 
times,  a  head  taller  than  their  cotemporaries. 
These  men  were  our  fathers,  and  what  we,  their 
lineal  descendants,  desire  is  to  know  something  of 
them — to  be  placed  face  to  face  with  them — to  visit 
them  at  their  homes  in  the  country  and  set  with 
them  around  their  fire-sides  and  at  the  social  board. 
We  desire  to  see  what  manner  of  men  they  really 
were — what  they  did,  thought  and  felt,  and  how 
they  spent  their  daily  being.  A  race  from  whose 
loins  have  sprung  a  line  of  warriors  and  states- 
men— such  men  as  Washington.  Henry,  Marshall, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  a  hundred  others — all 
names, 

"Worthy  on  fame's  eternal  bead-roll  to  be  filed," 

deserves  to  be  studied  and  remembered.  We  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  H.  has  paid  attention  enough  to 
this  branch  of  his  subject.  He  might  well  have 
devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  people  of  Virginia, 
and  it  would  have  been  the  most  interesting  chapter 
in  his  book. 

We  have  now,  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty 
which  is  due  to  the  public,  and  in  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependent criticism,  pointed  out  the  defects  of  Mr. 
H.'s  History  of  Virginia  as  they  have  appeared  to 
us.  Of  its  merits  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
they  are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
They  are  of  a  character  which  will  commend  the 
book  to  the  public,  and  cause  it  to  be  generally 
read.  And  while  we  think  that  Mr.  H.  leaves 
much  yet  to  be  accomplished,  we  cannot  withhold 
from  him  the  credit  of  having  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  historical  literature.  Although  his 
book  does  not  go  all  the  way,  yet  it  is  certainly  a 
step  in  advance,  and  will  do  much  to  clear  the  way 
for  those  who  may  come  after  him.  And  we  here 
dismiss  Mr.  H.'s  history,  with  the  remark  already 
made  that  it  is,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  a 
correct  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  important 
public  events  connected  with  the  colonization  of 
Virginia,  and,  as  such,  we  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  to  all  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  general  outline  of  colonial  history  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble. 

We  have  said  that  there  were  many  interesting 
questions  connected  with  the  Social  System  of  Vir- 
ginia. We  propose,  briefly,  to  call  public  attention 
to  one  or  two  of  these  questions.  We  can  only 
do  so  in  a  very  imperfect  manner ;  for  although 
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the  views,  which  we  are  about  to  express,  have 
been  long  entertained  ;  yet,  for  the  want  of  time 
for  arrangement,  they  must  necessarily  assume  a 
crude  and  undigested  form,  and  we  send  them  to 
press,  rather  with  the  view  of  calling  attention  to 
an  interesting  subject,  than  with  any  expectation  of 
illustrating  it.  He,  indeed,  who  shall  present  the 
public  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Social  Sys- 
tem of  Virginia  will  have  performed  a  useful  task, 
and  made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  State. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  crude  matter 
which  follows  has  no  such  pretension. 

When  the  confusion,  which  necessarily  attended 
the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
English  colonists,  had,  in  some  degree,  subsided, and 
the  Social  System  of  Virginia  began  to  develop  its 
true  features,  the  first  thing  which  attracts  attention 
is  the  division  of  society  into  two  distinct  classes — 
Masters  and  Slaves.  Under  the  latter  denomina- 
tion, we  include  indented  sey-vants.  We  do  so, 
because  there  was  really  little  or  no  difference,  in 
social  position,  between  the  slave  and  the  indented 
servant.  They  both  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  master,  and  the  indented  servant  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  slave,  during  the  period  of 
his  servitude.  And  the  only  important  difference 
in  the  condition  of  these  two  classes  of  men  was 
in  the  duration  of  their  servitude — the  slave,  in 
almost  every  instance,  being  doomed  to  servitude 
for  life  ;  while  the  indented  servant  was  only  bound 
for  the  time  mentioned  in  his  indenture.  But, 
during  the  period  of  servitude,  their  social  position 
was,  in  all  important  particulars,  the  same.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  speaking  of  the  early  population  of  Vir- 
ginia, says  : 

"  Indented  servants  formed  a  considerable  sup- 
ply. These  were  poor  Europeans,  who  went  to 
America  to  settle  themselves.  If  they  could  pay 
their  passage,  it  was  well.  If  not,  they  must  find 
means  of  paying  it.  They  were  at  liberty,  there- 
fore, to  make  an  agreement  with  any  person  they 
chose,  to  serve  him  such  a  length  of  time  as  they 
agreed  on,  upon  condition  that  he  would  repay,  to 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  the  expenses  of  their 
passage.  If,  being  foreigners,  unable  to  speak 
the  language,  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  a 
bargain  for  themselves,  the  Captain  of  the  vessel 
contracted  for  them,  with  such  persons  as  he  could. 
This  contract  was  by  deed  indented,  which  occa- 
sioned them  to  be  called  indented  servants." 

1  Jeff.  Works,  p.  406. 

But  Bancroft  has  described,  with  more  minute- 
ness, the  social  condition  of  this  class  of  the 
early  colonial  population  of  Virginia,  and  we  make 
a  short  extract  from  his  history — 

"  Conditional  servitude,  under  indentures  or  cov- 
enants, had  from  the  first  existed  in  Virginia.  The 
servant  stood  to  his  master  in  the  relation  of  a 
debtor,  bound  to  discharge  the  costs  of  imigration 
by  the  entire  employment  of  his  powers  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditor.     Oppression  early  ensued  : 


men  who  had  been  transported  to  Virginia  at  an 
expense  of  eight  or  ten  pounds,  were  sometimes 
sold  for  forty  or  fifty,  or  even  three  score  pounds. 
The  supply  of  white  servants  became  a  regular 
business  ;  and  a  class  of  men,  nicknamed  spirits, 
used  to  delude  young  persons,  servants  and  idlers, 
into  embarking  into  America,  as  to  a  land  of  spon- 
taneous plenty.  White  servants  came  to  be  a  usual 
article  of  traffic.  They  were  sold  in  England  to 
be  transported,  and,  in  Virginia,  were  resold  to  the 
highest  bidder  ;  like  negroes,  they  were  to  be  pur- 
chased on  shipboard,  as  men  buy  horses  at  a  fair. 
In  1672,  the  average  price  in  the  colonies,  whose 
five  years  of  service  were  due,  was  about  ten 
pounds  ;  while  a  negro  was  worth  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  pounds." — Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  S.,vol.  \,p.  175. 

Again : 

"  The  condition  of  apprenticed  servants  in  Vir- 
ginia differed  from  that  of  slaves  chiefly  in  the  du- 
ration of  their  bondage.'^ — Ibid,  p.  176. 

We  thus  see  that  the  relation  subsisting  in  Vir- 
ginia betvi-een  master  and  indented  servant  was, 
during  the  period  of  servitude,  the  same  with  that 
subsisting  between  master  and  slave,  and  that  the 
only  material  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two 
classes  was  in  the  duration  of  their  bondage — the 
slave,  in  almost  every  case,  being  bound  lo  servi- 
tude for  life,  and  the  indented  servant  for  the  time 
specified  in  his  deed  of  indenture.  We  have,  there- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity,  classed 
them  together,  and  we  how  return  to  the  proposition 
with  which  we  started — viz  :  that  from  an  early 
period  in  colonial  history,  the  population  of  Vir- 
ginia was  divided  into  two  distinct  classes — Masters 
and  Slaves.  With  the  relation  subsisting  between 
these  two  classes,  all  are  familiar,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  was  a  re- 
lation of  perfect  control  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
complete  subjection  on  the  other.  The  master 
was  the  absolute  lord  of  the  slave.  And  this  rela- 
tion, so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  was 
nearly  universal.  Almost  every  man  who  was  not 
himself  either  a  slave  or  indented  servant,  was  the 
owner  of  slaves  or  indented  servants — some  of 
many,  others  of  few — each  man  according  to  his 
means  ;  for,  at  that  time,  property  in  Virginia  al- 
most always  assumed  the  form  of  land  and  slaves. 
And,  between  the  lord  of  thousands  and  the  pro- 
prietor  of  a  single  slave,  there  was  every  variety 
of  gradation,  as  there  is  in  the  apportionment  of 
property  in  other  communities.  Almost  every  man, 
we  repeat,  then,  who  was  not  himself  a  slave  or 
indented  servant,  was  the  owner  of  slaves  or  in- 
dented servants.  Such  a  thing  as  free  labor,  or  an 
independent  body  of  laborers,  was  not  known  at 
that  time  in  Virginia.  If  a  man  was  compelled  to 
rely  exclusively  upon  his  own  labors  to  support  him, 
he  labored  in  subjection  to  another — if,  upon  the 
other  hand,  he  had  capital  to  invest,  however  in- 
considerable it  might  be,  he  invested  it  in  land  and 
slaves,  or  indented  servants.     This  was  the  form 
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which  labor  and  capital  almost  universally  assumed 
at  that  time  in  the  colony — the  laborer  was  a  slave 
and  the  capitalist  was  his  master,  and  thus  the  re- 
lation of  master  and  slave  became  almost  univer- 
sal. At  all  events,  if  this  relation  was  not  so  near- 
ly universal  as  we  believe  it  to  have  been,  it  was 
certainly  so  general  as  to  prevail  over  all  other  re- 
lations and  constitute  a  controlling  element  in  the 
social  system  of  the  colony. 

The  relation,  thus  established  between  these  two 
classes,  was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  almost  every 
slave  owner  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, and  the  laborer,  therefore,  became  a  serf 
of  the  soil.     Most  of  the  colonists  of  Virginia  were 
men  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  and  love  for  the  soil 
is  .said  to  be  an  Anglo-Saxon  passion.     On  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries,  this 
passion  had  ample  room  for  indulgence.     Land  was 
cheap  and  large  tracts  could  be  procured  at  low 
prices.     Not  only  so,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging immigration,  the  government  of  the  col- 
ony had  provided,  at  a  very  early  period,  that  each 
planter  should  receive  fifty  acres  of  land  for  every 
person  whom  he  should  transport  into  the  planta- 
tions.    Thus  the  Virginia  planter,  by   the  same 
operation,  increased  the  number  of  his  serfs  and 
enlarged   his  territorial  possessions.     The  result 
was,  as  we  learn  from  authentic   documents,  that 
there  existed  in  the  colony,  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, a  body  of  wealthy  landed  proprietors,  who 
cultivated  large  tracts    of  country   with  African 
slaves,  or  European  serfs.     Along  the  banks  of 
James  river,  York  river  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Rappahannock,  Potomac  and  other  water  courses 
of  the  country,  there   resided,   in  almost  baronial 
state,  the  Gentry  of  Virginia — as  they  were  styled 
in  the  language  of  those  times — a  class  of  men 
holding  vast  landed  possessions,  rivalling  in  extent 
and  fertility  the  estates  of  many  of  the  English 
nobility,  and  controlling,  with  absolute  despotism, 
a  body  of  serfs,  which  a  feudal  lord  of  the  middle 
ages  might  have  envied. 

And  here  the  question  naturally  suggests  jt«elf — 
who  were  these  lords  of  the  soil  and  masters  of 
slaves,  whom  we  find,  in  those  early  times,  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  society,  and  controlling  the 
social  and  political  destinies  of  the  colony  ?  Our 
records  furnish  satisfactory  information  upon  this 
point.  A  considerable  portion,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and  a  much  larger  portion  in  point  of  wealth, 
education  and  influence,  were  Cavaliers,  and  youn- 
ger branches  of  noble  English  houses.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  they  brought  with  them,  into  the 
colony,  the  feelings,  habits  and  principles  in  which 
they  had  been  educated  at  home.  Nothing  had 
occurred  to  wean  them  from  the  mother  country. 
The  colonists  of  Virginia,  were  not,  like  the  Puri- 
tans of  New  England,  fugitives  from  persecution. 
They  embarked,  upon  the  contrary,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  crown  and  the  nobility — their  emigra- 


tion was  voluntary,  undertaken,  for  the  most  part, 
to  repair  iheir  broken  fortunes,  and,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  with  intentions  of  ultimately  returning  to  the 
land  of  their  nativity.     It  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  the  affections  of  the  first  colonists  should 
have  clung,  as  we  know  they  did,  for  a  long  time, 
to  Englatid,  and  that,  in  the  wild  forests  of  Virgi- 
nia, they  should  have  pined  for  their  homes  across 
the  ocean.     They  could  not  divest  themselves  of 
the  idea  that  they  were  sojourners  here,  and  were 
ever  looking  forward  to  the  time  when,  their  pil- 
grimage being  over,  they   would  return  to  their 
country  and  their  friends.     The  consequence  was 
that  society  in  Virginia  was,  as  far  as  circumstan- 
ces would  admit,  a  continuation  of  English  socie- 
ty.    From  the  beginning,  a  decided  preference  for 
England  and  her  institutions  manifested  itself  every 
where,  and  there  was  a  disposition  among  all  classes 
to  conform   the   infant  colony  to  the  model  of  the 
mother  country.     So  strong  was  this  partiality  for 
old  England,  and  so  loyal  were  the  colonists  to  her 
ancient  institutions,  that  they  never  manifested  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  Cromwell  in  his  effort  to 
erect  a  commonwealth  on  the  ruins  of  monarchy. 
The  Virginians  were  always  true  to  the  Stuarts, 
and,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  that  ill-starred 
house,  they  never,  for  a  moment,  abandoned   its 
fortunes.     They  did,  it  is  true,  submit,  for  about 
eight  years,  to  the  dominion  of  Cromwell ;  but  it 
was  through  necessity,  and,  immediately  upon  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  fact  was  proclaimed 
in  Virginia,  which  heartily  responded  to  the  pas- 
sionate joy  manifested  by  England  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion.     Berkeley,  who  then  governed  the 
colony  by  virtue  of  powers  delegated  by  the  peo- 
ple, now,  by  common  consent,  issued  writs  for  a 
new  Assembly  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  the 
royalists  carried  the  elections  every  where.     The 
first  Assembly  which  convened  after  the  restora- 
tion was  composed  of  royalists  and  cavaliers — men 
loyal  to  the  house  of  Stuart  and  devoted  to  Eng- 
land and  her  ancient  institutions.     And  this  As- 
sembly was  the  type  of  those  which  succeeded  it 
for  many  years. 

We  thus  discover,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
colony,  the  elements  of  a  Landed  Aristocracy. 
There  existed,  from  the  first,  a  class  of  men,  des- 
cended from  the  nobility  of  England — imbued  with 
the  tastes,  feelings  and  principles  of  their  order, 
and  confirmed  in  power  by  their  superior  culture, 
the  extent  of  their  possessions,  and  the  character 
of  the  laboring  classes.  These  men  naturally  as- 
pired to  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  all  the  important  offices  were 
filled  from  their  ranks.  They  were  made  Coun- 
cillors, returned  as  members  of  the  Assembly, 
commissioned  as  officers  in  the  militia,  and  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  to  be  justices  of  the  peace. 
In  this  latter  capacity,  their  powers  were  large 
and  anomalous,  as  are  to  this  day  the  powers  of 
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Justices  of  the  peace.  Men,  in  no  manner,  dele- 
gated by  the  people,  but  commissioned  by  gover- 
nors, who  were  themselves,  in  turn,  commissioned 
by  the  Crown,  were  authorized,  contrary  to  the 
fiist  rudiments  of  American  liberty,  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  county  levies,  which  are  generally 
much  larger  than  the  State  tax,  to  apportion  those 
levies,  and  control  their  collection  and  disburse- 
ments. We  thus  find  power  of  every  sort — legis- 
lative, executive,  judicial  and  military,  uniting  in 
the  hands  of  a  class  of  men  who,  as  descendants 
of  the  ancient  nobility  of  England,  had  been  edu- 
cated in  aristocratic  habits  and  feelings,  and  who, 
as  proprietors  of  large  estates,  masters  of  indented 
servants,  and  lords  of  slaves,  controlled  the  social 
destinies  of  the  colony.  And  the  influence  thus 
acquired  by  this  order  was  confirmed  and  augmen- 
ted by  the  lamentable  state  of  education  among  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  provision  whatever  for  general  edu- 
cation at  that  time — common  schools  were  un- 
known— and  each  man  had  to  instruct  his  children 
at  home  as  best  he  could.  The  consequence  was, 
of  course,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  grew  up  in 
absolute  ignorance.  Not  only  was  this  so,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  good  pleasure  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  it  should  continue  so.  This  certainly 
was  the  case  during  the  administration  of  Berkeley, 
which  lasted  for  about  thirty-six  years.  We  quote 
from  Bancroft's  history  : 

"  The  system  of  common  schools  was  unknown. 
'Every  man,'  said  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in  1671, 
'  instructs  his  children  according  to  his  ability;'  a 
method  which  left  the  children  of  the  ignorant  to 
hopeless  ignorance.  The  instinct  of  aristocracy 
dreaded  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and 
even  the  enfranchising  influence  of  the  preaching 
of  the  ministers.  '  The  ministers,'  continued  Sir 
William,  in  the  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Tudors,  'should  pray  oftener  and  preach  less.  But 
I  thank  God,  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  print- 
ing ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred 
years;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience,  and 
heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has 
divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ments.    God  keep  us  from  both.'''' — Vol.  2,  p.  192. 

With  this  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  lamentable  ignorance  among  the 
masses,  of  which  all  the  co-temporaneous  writers 
speak,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  administration  of 
affairs  must  necessarily  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  those  wealthy  proprietors,  who  had  brought  with 
them  into  the  colony  the  culture  which  belonged  to 
the  English  gentry  of  that  day,  or  into  the  hands 
of  their  children,  who  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  be  educated — as  was  the  fashion  of  those  times. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  not  omit  to  men- 
tion the  laws  of  Primogeniture  and  Entails,  as 
they  exerted  great  influence  in  building  up  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Virginia,  and  confirming  its  power.  It 
can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  these  laws 


were  brought  into  the  colony  by  the  first  settlers 
as  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  mother  country,  and 
that,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  their 
policy  was  much  favored.  Indeed,  the  principle 
of  entails  was  carried  much  further  in  the  colony 
than  it  had  ever  been  carried  in  England.  In  the 
first  place,  nothing  but  land,  or  something  issuing 
out  of,  or  appurtenant  to,  land,  could  be  entailed  in 
England.  But,  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in 
1727,  slaves,  as  well  as  land,  could  be  entailed  in 
the  colony.  There  was  another  most  important 
distinction  between  the  law  of  entails  in  Virginia 
and  in  England.  In  England,  fines  and  recove- 
ries, as  they  were  called,  were  always  a  part  of 
the  law  of  Entails.  This  was  a  provision  which 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  at  any 
moment,  to  defeat  the  estate  tail,  and  vest  in  him- 
self an  absolute  fee  simple,  over  which  he  had 
complete  dominion,  to  alien,  devise,  or  transmit  by 
descent  to  his  heirs  general,  as  he  saw  fit.  And 
when  the  law  of  entails  was  received  into  the  col- 
ony, fines  and  recoveries,  as  a  part  of  that  law, 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  received  with  it. 
But,  as  early  as  October,  1705,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  Assembly,  that  "fines  and  recoveries,  and 
every  other  act  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  and 
defeating  estates  tail,^''  except  by  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  "shall  be  utterly  null  and  void." 
And,  although  this  restraint  was  so  far  removed  in 
1734,  as  to  allow  the  entail  of  lands  not  exceeding 
£200  in  value  to  be  defeated  on  certain  conditions, 
yet  all  entails  of  estates  over  £-200  sterling  in 
value  were  indestructible.  And,  if  our  memory 
serves  us  aright,  this  continued  to  be  the  law  until 
1776,  when  all  entails  were  abolished.  By  this 
course  of  legislation,  restraints  upon  the  aliena- 
tion of  property  in  the  colony  became  more  bur- 
thensome  than  in  the  mother  country,  and  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  owner  to  bind  up  his  property 
in  a  particular  line  of  transmission  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period.  All  this,  of  course,  favored  the 
growth  of  wealthy  families,  and  tended  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate  their  power. 

From  these  elements,  and  others  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  at  this  time,  sprung  the 
Landed  Aristocracy  of  Virginia,  which,  for  more 
than  a  century,  controlled  her  destinies — in  many 
respects,  a  remarkable  race  of  men,  illustrious  first 
in  the  annals  of  the  colony,  and  afterwards  in  the 
history  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  councils  of 
the  nation. 

We  have  now  pointed  out,  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner, what  we  understand  to  have  been  the  charac- 
ter of  the  population  of  Virginia  during  the  colo- 
nial period,  as  also  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  two  great  classes  into  which  that  population 
was  divided.  Let  us  next  ascertain,  if  we  can, 
how  the  people  of  Virginia  lived  in  those  times — ■ 
what  manner  of  life  they  led.  And  here  the  first 
thing  which  attracts  our  attention  '\s  preponderance 
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of  country  life  over  town  life.  We  find  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  were,  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  colony,  an  agricultural  people.  They  lived 
isolated  upon  their  farms,  at  long  distances  apart, 
rarely  congregating  together  in  towns  or  cities,  as 
did  the  Puritans  of  New  England.  We  learn  from 
the  best  authority  that,  as  late  as  1660 — fifty-three 
years  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony — "  Vir- 
ginia possessed  no  considerable  town.''''  And  Ban- 
croft, writing  of  the  year  1674,  says — 

"  There  was  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  cluster 
of  three  dwellings.  Jamestown  was  but  a  place  of 
a  statehouse,  one  church,  and  eighteen  houses,  oc- 
cupied by  about  a  dozen  families.  Till  very  re- 
cently the  legislature  had  assembled  m  the  hall  of 
an  alehouse.  Virginia  had  neither  towns  or  law- 
yers."    Vol.  2,  p.  212. 

And  again  describing  the  manner  in  which  the 
Virginians  of  that  period  lived,  he  says — 

"  The  generation  now  in  existence  was  chiefly 
the  fruit  of  the  soil;  they  were  the  children  of  the 
woods,  nurtured  in  the  freedom  of  the  wilderness, 
and  dwelling  in  lonely  cottages,  scattered  along  the 
streams.  No  newspaper  entered  their  houses  ;  no 
printing-press  furnished  them  a  book.  They  had 
no  recreations  but  such  as  nature  provides  in  her 
wilds;  no  education  but  such  as  parents  in  the 
desert  could  give  to  their  offspring.  The  paths 
were  bridle-ways  rather  than  roads  ;  and  the  high- 
way surveyors  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  keep 
them  clear  of  logs  and  fallen  trees.  We  doubt  if 
there  existed  what  we  should  call  a  bridge  in  the 
whole  dominion,  though  it  was  intended  to  build 
some.  Visits  were  made  in  boats,  and  on  horse- 
back through  the  forests;  and  the  Virginian,  trav- 
elling with  his  pouch  of  tobacco  for  currency,  swam 
the  rivers,  where  there  was  neither  ferry  nor  ford." 
Vol.  2,  p.  212. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  visit  one  of  these  Vir- 
ginia farmers  in  his  forest  home — let  us  see  the 
course  of  life  he  leads  (here,  and  the  society  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  Having  selected  a  suita- 
ble location,  generally  on  an  eminence  and  "  in 
sight  of  a  lovely  river,"  he  builds  his  mansion. 
Here  he  locates  himself  and  family.  In  addition 
to  his  wife,  children  and  other  relatives,  he  has 
around  him  a  few  menials — sometimes  indented 
servants,  but  generally  slaves.  These  constitute 
his  household.  At  a  distance  from  the  mansion- 
house,  in  some  retired  corner  of  his  estate,  we  find 
huddled  together,  in  log  huts,  the  serfs  who  culti 
vate  his  lands.  The  number  of  these  will,  of 
course,  vary  in  each  case  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  proprietor  and  the  extent  of  his  possessions. 
Here,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  with  no  society 
but  that  of  his  family,  surrounded  by  slaves  and 
indented  servants,  the  Virginia  farmer  spent  his  life, 
seldom  leaving  home  except  to  visit  the  horse-race, 
the  county  court,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  the 
parish  church.  Isolated  country  life  was  a  con- 
trolling element  in  colonial  society. 


We  have  now  described  what  we  conceive  to 
have  been  the  three  most  prominent  features  in  the 
Social  System  of  Virginia  during  her  colonial  exis- 
tence, and  which  still  continue  such,  though  in  a 
mitigated  form.  First,  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  Second,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Landed  Aristocracy,  who  gave  lone  to 
society  and  controlled,  for  a  long  period,  the  desti- 
nies of  the  colony.      Third,  isolated  country  life. 

And  now  a  deeply  interesting  problem  presents 
itself.     What  was  to  have  been  expected  of  a  so- 
cial system  thus  constituted  1     What  progress  was 
such  a  system  likely  to  make  in  civilization  1    What 
would  be  its  probable  fate  among  the  other  systems 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  1  No  more  interesting 
problem  could  possibly  be  presented  to  the  conside- 
ration  of  the  present  generation   of  Virginians. 
For  we  believe  that  a  truthful  solution  of  it  will 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  our  past  progress  and 
future  destiny   as  an  independent  people.     If,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  Virginia  has  hitherto  done 
little  for  the  melioration  of  man's  social  condition — 
if  she  has  made  but  inconsiderable  progress  in  ma- 
terial greatness,  and,  notwithstanding  her  rich  soil, 
her  genial  climate,  and  vast  natural  resources,  has 
always  been,  and  is  to  this  day,  poor,  very  poor; 
if,  upon  the  other  hand,  she  has  been  always  fer- 
tile in  general  ideas,  if  she  has  abounded  in  great 
men  and  striking  developments  of  character  and 
passion — if  all  this  be  true,  as  we  believe  it  is,  it 
may,  in  our  judgment,  be  traced  directly  to  those 
elements  which,  as  we  have  seen,  preponderated  in 
her  social  system  during  her  colonial  existence. 
Let  us  then  return  to  this  system,  and,  by  an  ex- 
amination of  those  elements,  ascertain,  if  we  can, 
what  progress  it  was  likely  to  make  in  civilization. 
A  word  or  two,  by  way  of  explanation,  before  we 
attempt  a  solution  of  this  problem.     In  order  to  as- 
certain what  progress  the  social  system  of  Virginia 
was  likely  to  make  in  civilization,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  first  get  some  distinct  idea  of  what 
the  thing  we  call  civilization  is.     And  the  first  idea 
comprised  in  it,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  of  im- 
provement in   civil  life — of  melioration   in  man's 
outward  condition  and  social  relations.     When  ap- 
plied to  a  community,  it  awakens  at  once  the  notion 
of  general  prosperity,  social  progress,  and  increase 
in  the  means  of  subsistence,  comfort,  and  material 
well-being.     This  much  is  certainly  implied  in  the 
term  civilization ;  but  is  this  all  ?    Our  nature  at 
once  rejects  the  definition  as  too  narrow — it  tells 
us  that  man  was  formed  for  a  higher  destiny  than 
this — that  the  full  development  of  his  nature  in- 
volves  something   more    than   progress  in  mate- 
rial well-being  and   social  melioration.     To  feed 
and  clothe  the  body,  and  keep  the  social  relations 
well  adjusted  are  very  excellent  things  ;  but  man 
has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body — he  has  a  spiritual  na- 
ture   as  well  as   a  carnal   nature,  endowed  with 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  the  cultivation,  of 
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which  is  quite  as  essential  to  his  (development  and 
civilization,  as  eating,  drinking-,  dressing,  house- 
building and  keeping  the  social  machine  well  ad- 
justed. And  when  we  come  to  look  closely  into 
the  matter,  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  civiliza- 
tion consists  essentially  of  two  elements — the  im- 
provement, first,  of  the  individual,  and  then  of 
society.  Neither  of  these  elements  alone  is  suffi- 
cient— neither  the  development  of  man's  social 
condition,  nor  of  his  inward  and  personal  nature, 
taken  separately,  constitutes  civilization.  Its  pro- 
gress pre-supposes  their  union  and  combined  move- 
ment. In  proof  of  this,  let  us  imagine,  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  society  abandoned  to  the  absolute  dominion 
of  either  one  of  these  elements,  and  trace,  if  we 
can,  the  probable  destiny  of  such  a  society.  In 
this  manner,  it  will  appear,  we  think,  that  our  defi- 
nition is  correct,  and  that  civilization  presents  itself 
under  the  double  aspect  which  we  have  described. 

First,  let  us  imagine  a  society  where  the  moral 
and  intellectual  elements  prevail.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  this  society  has  made  eminent  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  individual  man — that  his 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  have  been  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  that  general  ideas  and  striking  mani- 
festations of  character  abound.  Looking  at  the 
individual  man,  one  would  say  that  this  people  pos- 
sess the  elements  of  a  fine  civilization.  But  when 
we  come  to  look  at  their  social  condition  we  find 
that  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual progress — the  individual  is  greater  than  so 
ciety.  Among  this  people  there  are  few  common 
ideas,  but  little  public  feeling,  and  such  a  thing  as 
a  general  interest  is  scarcely  known.  Individualism 
reigns  almost  supreme.  The  principle  of  associa- 
tion, if  it  exists  at  all,  exists  in  its  weakest  form, 
and  men's  powers  and  faculties  are  exhausted  in  iso- 
lated eflfort.  There  is  force  enough  to  carry  society 
forwards,  but  society  does  not  move,  because  that 
force  is  dissipated  over  a  large  surface,  and  there 
are  no  means  of  collecting  it  and  directing  it  to  a 
common  purpose. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  social  system  cannot 
advance.  There  is  much  effort  but  no  progress. 
Generation  after  generation  sweeps  by  and  leaves 
no  trace  of  its  existence.  This  society  con- 
tains one  of  the  elements  of  civilization,  but  the 
other  is  absent,  and,  until  it  arrives,  immobility,  if 
not  dissolution,  is  its  necessary  condition.  The 
development  of  man's  inward  and  personal  nature, 
without  a  corresponding  progress  in  his  social  con- 
dition, can  do  little  for  the  cause  of  civilization.  It 
prepares  the  way,  and  that  is  all. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  hypothesis.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  case  of  a  people  whose  outward  condition 
is  easy  and  agreeable.  They  have  made  vast  pro- 
gress, we  will  suppose,  in  material  well-being — 
all  their  physical  wants  are  supplied,  and  their  so- 
cial relations  happily  adjusted.  They  are  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  well  housed  and  well  governed — in  a 


word,  their  whole  physical  existence  is  comfortably 
regulated — they  eat,  drink,  and  are  merrj'.  But 
the  moral  culture  of  this  people  has  been  neglect- 
ed— their  intellectual  energies  are  in  a  state  of  tor- 
por and  inertness — their  whole  inward  and  spiritual 
nature  has  remained  barren  and  unimproved.  They 
resemble  a  well-kept  flock  of  sheep  more  than  any 
thing  else.  Society  has  made  prodigious  progress, 
wealth  has  rapidly  accumulated,  material  comforts 
have  multiplied — the  social  relations  have  been 
perfected  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  general  move- 
ment, man  himself  has  remained  stationary — his 
moral  and  mental  faculties  have  withered  and  de- 
cayed. It  is  manifest  that  this  civilization  is  un- 
sound, precarious  and  illegitimate — that  it  has  no 
just  foundation  to  stand  upon,  and  that,  however 
imposing  it  may  be  for  the  time,  it  is  destined  to 
be  short-lived.  Such  is  the  aspect  generally  pre- 
sented by  those  countries  whose  civilization,  after 
a  long  and  prosperous  career,  has  at  last  exhausted 
itself,  and,  its  vital  elements  having  deserted  it,  is 
verging  to  speedy  dissolution. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  civilization  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  elements — that  it  manifests  itself  un- 
der two  forms — the  improvement  of  the  exterior 
and  general  condition  of  man,  and  that  of  his  in- 
ward and  personal  nature — in  a  word,  the  improve- 
ment both  of  society  and  humanity.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  these  two  elements  always  move 
abreast.  The  reverse  is  much  more  frequently  the 
case.  We  sometimes  find  one  in  advance,  some- 
times the  other.  Sometimes  man's  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature  progresses  faster  than  his  outward 
and  social  condition  ;  at  others,  society,  taking  a 
start,  far  outstrips  man's  moral  and  intellectual  de- 
velopinent.  But  these  two  elements,  however  they 
may  separate  for  a  time,  must  ultimately  come  to- 
gether and  advance  shoulder  to  shoulder.  For,  so 
soon  as  one  progresses  any  great  distance  without 
the  other  and  their  union  has  long  been  interrupted, 
a  painful  hiatus  is  produced — a  general  conviction 
of  unfitness,  illegitimacy  and  incompleteness  takes 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men.  They  feel  that 
the  relation  of  things,  and  the  harmony  of  society, 
have  been  disturbed.  If  any  important  social  im- 
provement, any  great  progress  in  material  well- 
being,  manifests  itself  among  a  people,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  mental  movement,  such 
improvement  and  progress  seem  to  us  strange,  un- 
accountable and  almost  unjust.  One  desires  im- 
mediately to  know  how  it  has  been  produced — upon 
what  foundation  it  rests — to  what  principle  it  at- 
taches itself.  Not  only  so,  but  men  feel  that  an 
obligation  rests  upon  them  to  correct  this  state  of 
things — to  conform  their  inner  nature  to  this  new 
improvement  which  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
outer  world,  and  thus  restore  the  relations  which 
should  subsist  between  man's  mental  progress  and 
social  condition.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any 
great  moral  and  intellectual  movement  makes  its 
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appearance  in  the  world,  unaccompanied  by  a  social 
progress,  we  find  this  same  uneasiness,  restless- 
ness and  discontent.  Men  feel  the  necessity  im- 
mediately of  carrying  this  new  improvement,  which 
they  have  experienced  in  their  inward  nature,  into 
their  outward,  social  condition,  to  conform  the  ex- 
ternal world  which  they  inhabit  to  this  new  truth 
which  they  have  conceived,  nor  can  they  rest  sat- 
isfied until  this  has  been  accomplished — so  closely 
are  man's  social  and  intellectual  development  bound 
together  and  so  essential  are  both  to  his  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  thus  perceive  that  civilization  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  elements — the  development  of  man  and 
the  improvement  of  society — that  these  two  ele- 
ments are  strictly  connected  and  act  reciprocally  on 
each  other,  that  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
may  be  instructed  by  his  social  condition  and  his 
social  condition  elevated  by  his  moral  and  mental 
progress,  that  these  two  elements,  though  they  may 
separate  for  a  time  and  impress  their  peculiar  char- 
acter upon  the  age  or  country  over  which  they  pre- 
side, must,  by  the  laws  of  their  own  movement, 
ultimately  come  together  and  advance  in  company. 
We  also  believe  that  it  is  npon  this  union  that  the 
hopes  of  civilization  rest,  which,  though  it  is  often 
delayed  for  long  intervals,  is  not,  for  that  reason,  any 
the  less  certain.     An  eloquent  modern  author  says, 

"  The  movements  of  Providence  are  not  restricted 
to  narrow  bounds:  it  is  not  anxious  to  deduce  to- 
day the  consequences  of  the  premises  which  it  laid 
down  yesterday.  It  may  defer  this  for  ages,  till 
the  fulness  of  time  shall  come.  Its  logic  will  not 
be  the  less  conclusive  for  reasoning  slowly.  Provi- 
dence moves  through  time,  as  the  gods  of  Homer 
through  space — it  makes  a  step  and  ages  have 
rolled  away  I  How  long  a  time,  how  many  circum- 
stances intervened  before  the  regeneration  of  the 
moral  powers  of  man  by  Christianity  exercised  its 
great,  its  legitimate  influence  upon  his  social  con- 
dition ■?  Yet  who  can  doubt  or  mistake  its  power "?" 

Having  now  got  some  distinct  idea  of  what  the 
thing  we  call  civilization  is,  let  us  return  to  the 
problem  which  we  have  in  hand,  viz  :  what  progress 
was  the  Social  System  of  Virginia  likely  to  make  in 
civilization,  what  its  probable  success  as  compared 
with  the  other  social  systems  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. And,  if  the  definition  which  we  have 
given  of  civilization  be  correct,  in  order  to  solve 
this  problem,  it  will  be  proper  that  we  should-  put 
to  that  system  the  two-fold  question — what  was  it 
likely  to  do  for  or  againsi  the  development  o^  man 
for  or  against  the  development  of  society.  And 
we  remark  in  the  threshold  that  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  Social  System  of  Virginia, 
during  the  colonial  period,  can  fail  to  discover 
immediately  the  preponderance  of  those  elements 
which  favored  the  development  of  man  at  the 
expense  of  society.  We  have  seen  that,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  isolated  coun- 
try life  constituted    a  prominent  feature  in    Vir- 


o-inia.  There  were  no  towns  or  cities,  and  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  colony  lived  in  the  woods,  scat- 
tered in  dwellings  along  the  streams  and  water- 
courses of  the  country,  at  long  distances  apart.  . 
Many  of  them,  much  the  most  considerable  for 
povi'er  and  influence,  were  large  landed  proprietors 
and  the  masters  of  slaves.  There  they  collected 
around  them  a  little  society,  of  which  they  were 
themselves  the  center,  and  over  which  they  pre- 
sided with  absolute  sway.  That  these  men  should 
come  to  be  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  not 
only  by  themselves  hut  by  all  around  them,  was 
naturally  to  be  expected.  Observe  for  a  moment, 
if  you  please,  the  social  position  of  the  Virginia 
farmer.  He  was  the  head  of  a  family,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, the  master  of  indented  servants  and  the 
lord  of  slaves.  Above  him  no  superior,  near  him  , 
no  equal,  beyond  the  influences  of  general  society, 
with  no  rule  of  conduct  but  his  own  good-will  and 
pleasure,  he  lived  in  his  forest  home  like  a  feudal 
baron  in  his  lonely  castle.  He  was  everywhere 
supreme  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved  and  which 
he  rarely  left.  That  a  feeling  of  consequence  and 
superiority,  together  with  a  sentiment  of  personal 
independence  and  individual  liberty  should  have 
sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  this  society  was  una- 
voidable. And  what  the  Virginians  of  that  day 
meant  by  liberty  was  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  modern  acceptation  of  that  term,  and  what 
their  cotemporaries,  the  Puritans  of  New  England, 
meant  by  it.  The  liberty  for  which  the  men  of 
New^  England  labored  so  zealousy  was  civil,  po- 
litical, or  religious  liberty — the  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zen ;  but  the  liberty  to  which  the  Virginians  were 
so  passionately  attached  was  personal  liberty — the 
liberty  of  the  individual.  And  while  our  northern 
neighbors  were  devoting  every  faculty  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  social  relations  and  condition  as 
citizens,  our  ancestors  in  Virginia  could,  with  dif- 
ficulty, be  induced  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of 
society  at  all.  They  loved  their  free  forest  life, 
and  cared  infinitely  more  for  their  liberty  as  men 
than  their  franchises  as  citizens.  They  could  not 
understand  why  they  should  abridge  their  natural 
rights  for  the  improvement  of  their  social  relations, 
when  they  felt  society  to  be  a  burden,  and  only  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  from  its  trammels.  They 
asked  nothing  from  it,  and  were  willing  to  concede 
nothing  to  it — they  felt  able  to  protect  themselves, 
and  did  not  lean  upon  the  arm  of  government  for 
safety.  Aversion  to  much  government  has  been, 
from  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  and  is,  at  this 
day,  a  Virginia  instinct.     Listen  to  Bancroft. 

"  Shall  the  Virginians  be  described  in  a  word  ? 
They  were  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  woods  again,  with 
the  inherited  culture  and  intelligence  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  major  part  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  now  consisted  of  Virginians  that  never 
saw  a  town.  The  Anglo-Saxcm  mind,  in  its  se- 
renest  nationality,  neither  distorted  by  fanaticism, 
nor  subdued  by  supai"stition,  nor  wounded  by  per- 
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secution,  nor  excited  by  new  ideas,  but  fondly  cher- 
ishing the  active  instinct  of  personal  freedom,  se- 
cure possession  and  legislative  power,  snch  as  be- 
longed to  it  before  the  reformation,  had  made  its 
dwelling  place  in  the  empire  of  Powhatan."  Vol.  2, 
p.  454. 

This  isolated  country  life,  together  with  that  love 
of  liberty  and  personal  independence  which  it  fos- 
tered, has,  beyond  doubt,  been  one  of  the  controlling 
elements  of  our  civilization.  It  meets  us  at  every 
point  of  our  progress — has  moulded  our  institutions 
and  lays  at  the  foundation  of  our  political  creeds. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  a  social  system  thus 
constituted  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  progress 
of  the  individual  man,  to  the  development  of  his 
sentiments,  affections  and  ideas.  His  secluded 
life  favored  meditation  ;  and  that  independence,  that 
love  of  liberty,  that  conscious  superiority  and  habit 
of  command,  which  we  have  just  described,  gave 
power  to  his  nature  and  elevation  to  his  views. 
And  we  accordingly  find  that,  when  the  Virginia 
farmer  left  his  native  forests,  it  was  to  be  trans- 
lated to  some  higher  sphere  of  action,  either  the 
cabinet,  the  legislative  hall,  the  rostrum,  or  the 
field  of  battle.  For  the  counting-house  or  the  fac- 
tory, he  never  manifested  any  taste  or  talent.  In 
addition  to  this,  society  did  not  then  present  the 
chess-board  uniformity  of  modern  times.  The 
people  of  Virginia  had  not  yet  submitted  them- 
selves to  that  Procrustean  operation  by  which  all 
the  inequalities  of  nature  are  corrected,  and  man- 
kind reduced  to  one  stature.  In  tlie  depths  of  the 
forest  they  recognized  no  common  social  standard 
to  which  they  were  obliged  to  conform,  nor  had 
they  been  subjected  to  that  modern  system  of  gra- 
ding, by  which  it  is  sought  to  equalize  every  thing, 
to  "  make  all  mountains  and  valleys  exactly  of  the 
same  level,  plane  down  universal  creation  into  a 
Westphalian  flat,  and  metamorphose  the  irregular 
grandeur  of  nature's  Alps  into  a  methodical  cir- 
cumvallation  of  Dutch  dikes  ;"  but  society,  like  one 
of  nature's  own  landscapes,  was  broken  into  hill 
and  dale,  mountain  and  valley,  where  the  royal  oak 
and  the  stinted  pine  grew  side  by  side,  and  man 
walked  abroad  in  his  native  majesty.  The  air  he 
breathed  was  free,  the  soil  he  trod  was  his  own — re- 
lieved from  all  conventionality,  his  sentiments,  pas- 
sions and  ideas  had  ample  space  for  expansiim, 
and  his  nature  full  room  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Ail  this  was  eminently  favorable  to  indi- 
vidual progress ;  nor  has  the  civilization  of  Vir- 
ginia been  false  to  its  constituent  elements.  If,  as 
we  have  seen,  those  elements  preponderated  which 
favored  the  development  of  the  individual  man,  we 
find  that  they  have  produced  their  legitimate  re- 
sults, that  the  fact  has  corresponded  with  our  ex- 
pectations. It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  civili- 
zation of  Virginia  has  exercised  a  vast  and  salutary 
influence  upon  individual  progress — upon  the  de- 
velopment of  man's  sentiments,  passions  and  ideas. 


At  every  page  of  her  annals  we  meet  with  a  crowd 
of  noble  sentiments,  elevated  ideas,  and  striking 
manifestations  of  character  and  passion,  evidently 
generated  in  the  bosom  of  that  country  life,  so  pe- 
culiar to  her  people.  No  where  has  man  risen  to 
greater  moral  and  intellectual  grandeur — warriors, 
statesmen,  orators  and  civilians  seem  to  be  the 
natural  products  of  her  soil.  The  men  who  have 
ruled  in  the  cabinet,  who  have  guided  the  legisla- 
tive councils  of  the  country,  and  led  her  armies  to 
victory,  have  most  of  them  come  from  the  woods 
of  Virginia.  The  greatest  statesman,  the  greatest 
warrior  and  the  greatest  orator  that  America  has 
yet  produced,  have  each  been  Virginia  products. 
Washington,  Henry  and  Jefferson  are  the  true 
types  of  her  civilization — she  claims  them  as  pe- 
culiarly her  own.  In  the  bosom  of  that  country 
life  which  we  have  described,  far  away  from  towns 
and  crowded  cities,  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest, 
were  their  great  virtues  cultivated  and  their  na- 
tures developed.  These  men,  and  others  almost 
as  great,  have  been  the  contributions  which  Vir- 
ginia has  made  to  the  nation.  Indeed,  no  impar- 
tial man  can  read  the  history  of  the  country  with- 
out discovering  the  vast  influence  which  Virginia 
ideas  and  Virginia  men  have  exerted  over  its  des- 
tiny in  peace  and  war.  Truly  has  the  great  states- 
man of  South  Carolina  said,  that  "  Virginia,  like 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  when  asked  for  her 
jewels,  points  to  her  sons." 

But  Virginia  has  not  only  abounded  in  great 
men, — she  has  been  equally  fruitful  in  general  ideas : 
her  soil  has  been  the  hot-bed  of  political  creeds. 
Those  great  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  upon  which  all  our  institutions  rest, 
grew  naturally  in  the  bosom  of  that  society  which 
we  have  described.  And  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
that  those  principles  are  eminently  characteristic 
of  our  civilization — they  are  just  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  its  constituent  elements.  Their 
object  is  to  "preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  in- 
dependence of  individual  action  and  pursuit ;  and 
they  reject  all  limitations  upon  this  independence, 
which  are  not  essential  to  the  great  ends  of  social 
organization.  They  regard  all  those  powers  which 
man  wields  in  his  aggregate  or  corporate  capacity 
as  so  many  limitations  upon  his  individual  rights, 
and  they  yield  those  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
institution  of  society  as  so  many  concessions  which 
necessity  has  extorted  from  liberty."  These  are 
the  principles  vv-hich  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
political  creed  of  Virginia,  and  upon  which  her  own 
constitution  and  the  constitutions  of  almost  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  are  based.  We  conscientious- 
ly believe  that  those  early  Virginians — those  "  An- 
crlo-Saxons  in  the  woods,"  understood  the  nature 
of  government  belter  and  did  more  to  solve  that 
great  social  problem  by  which  individual  liberty 
shall  be  reconciled  with  social  order,  than  any  race 
of  men  that  have  ever  lived. 
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We  must  now  reverse  the  picture — from  the 
bright  side  we  must  turn  to  the  dark  side  of  our 
civilization  ;  for,  like  the  civilization  of  most  other 
countries,  it  is  Janus-faced.  We  have  seen  the 
ascendancy  of  those  elements  which  favored  indi- 
vidual progress;  but  unfortunately  those  very  ele- 
ments, which  were  thus  favorable  to  individual 
progress,  were  hostile  to  social  improvement.  That 
isolated  country-life — that  love  of  liberty  and  per- 
sonal independence  which  were  so  propitious  for 
the  development  of  character  and  passion,  were 
every  where  opposed  to  general  order  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  society.  The  very  notion  of  so- 
ciety implies  the  existence  of  a  certain  number  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  common  to  a  majority  of  the 
members.  Not  only  must  there  be  a  common  stock 
of  ideas  and  sentiments,  but  there  must  be  a  dispo- 
sition to  rally  around  those  ideas  and  sentiments 
and  a  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  ad- 
vancement. Where  individualism  reigns  absolute 
and  each  man  insists  upon  all  his  natural  rights,  it  is 
manifest  that  there  can  be  no  society.  This  was 
too  much  the  case  in  Virginia.  Not  only  was  the 
stock  of  common  ideas  small ;  but  there  was  no 
disposition  to  rally  to  their  support — the  principle 
of  association,  if  it  existed  at  all,  existed  in  its 
weakest  form.  The  Social  System  of  Virginia  was 
at  that  time,  substantially  a  federative  systetn — it 
was  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  number  of 
little  societies  scattered  through  the  country,  each 
with  a  distinct  organization,  and  it  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  leaving  in  each  of  these  little  local 
societies  all  the  power  which  could  abide  there, 
and  carrying  to  the  great  central  society  only  so 
much  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ends  of 
social  order.  It  is  manifest  that  the  success  of 
such  a  system  presupposes  a  very  advanced  state 
of  civilization — a  strong  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  society,  and  a  general  disposition  and  wil- 
lingness upon  the  part  of  individuals  to  submit  to 
social  restraints  ;  for  it  possesses  in  a  less  degree 
than  any  other  system,  the  means  of  coercion. 
The  general  society  was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  little  local  societies  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, holding  its  powers  by  no  other  tenure  than 
their  sufferance,  and  stood  to  them  in  very  much 
the  same  relation  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  to  the  Stales  of  the  Union.  It  is  manifest 
that  such  a  system,  however  beautiful  it  may  be  in 
theory,  and  salutary,  sometimes,  in  practice,  was 
not  adapted  to  a  society  composed  of  such  ele- 
ments as  was  the  colonial  society  of  Virginia.  It 
was  alt<igetlier  incapable  of  maintaining  its  ascen- 
dancy and  establishing  general  order  among  a  peo- 
ple to  whose  tastes  and  habits  the  restraints  of 
government  and  the  conventional  arrangements  of 
society  were  so  repugnant;  who  valued  their  natu- 
ral rigtits  more  than  their  civil  franchises,  and  cared 
for  nothing;  half  so  much  as  personal  liberty,  and 
we  accordingly  find  that  these  little  local  societies 


resisted  all  encroachments  by  the  general  Society  of 
which  they  were  a  part,  and  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence and  individual  importance  with  the  same 
resolution  and  pertinacity  that  a  modern  nullifier 
resists  all  encroachments  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.  We 
doubt  whether  any  society,  laying  claims  to  civili- 
zation, has  ever  existed,  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
where  there  was  so  little  government,  and  the  citi- 
zen enjoyed  so  large  a  liberty,  as  in  this  early  co- 
lonial society. 

We  have  now  shown,  by  an  examination  of  its  ele- 
ments, that  the  early  civilization  of  Virginia  did  not 
fdiVOT  social  improvement.  A  further  analysis  will 
also  show,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  it  was  equally  un- 
favorable to  the  proiacliono?  wealth  and  progress  in 
material  greatness.  And  we  are  now  prepared,  we 
think,  to  answer  the  question  which  has  been  so 
repeatedly  asked — Why  has  Virginia,  with  her 
great  natural  resources,  always  remained  so  poor  ? 
In  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  remarked  that 
the  population  of  Virginia,  from  a  very  early  period, 
was  divided  into  two  great  classes.  Masters  and 
Slaves.  The  Slaves  were  the  producers  and  the 
Masters  the  consumers.  The  relation,  as  we  know, 
subsisting  between  these  two  classes,  was  that  of 
absolute  control  on  the  one  side,  and  perfect  sub- 
mission on  the  other.  The  slave  was  the  property 
of  his  master,  as  much  so  as  his  ox,  his  ass,  or  any 
thing  else  that  was  his — he  and  his  latest  posterity 
were  bondmen,  and,  like  any  other  chattel,  the 
slave  might  be  sold,  made  the  subject  of  devise  or 
bequest,  and,  in  case  of  intestacy,  passed  with  the 
rest  of  the  intestate's  estate  either  to  the  heir  at 
law  or  the  distributee — acc_ording  as  slaves  were 
declared  to  be  realty  or  personalty  for  the  time  be- 
ing. There  is  no  relation,  so  far  as  we  know, 
which  has  ever  been  established  between  man  and 
man,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times — not  even 
that  of  lord  and  serf — which  theoretically  implies 
such  absolute  despotism  on  the  one  side,  and  ser- 
vile subjection  on  the  other,  as  that  of  master  and 
slave.  And  this  was  the  relation  which  prevailed 
almost  universally  in  Virginia  between  the  two 
great  classes  into  which  the  population  of  every 
country  is  divided — producers  and  consumers — 
the  producers  were  slaves,  and  the  consumers  were 
their  masters.  As  we  have  already  said,  such  a 
a  thing  as  free  labor,  or  an  independent  body  of  la- 
borers, had,  at  that  time,  no  place  in  the  social 
system  of  the  colony.  It  is  not  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  influence  which  this  fact  was  likely  to 
exert  over  material  progress.  History  is  full  of 
admonition  upon  this  point.  The  great  truth  stands 
recorded  on  every  page,  in  letters  of  living  light, 
that,  so  soon  as  one  part  of  the  population  of  a 
country  reduces  the  other  to  subjection,  and  the 
system  of  castes  succeeds  to  that  of  classes,  that 
moment  all  further  progress  is  at  an  end,  and  soci- 
ety becomes  stationary,  if  it  does  not  retrogade. 
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Take  the  history  of  any  people — it  matters  not 
what — and  vou  will  find  that  the  conquest  of  one 
class  by  another,  and  their  reduction  into  subjec- 
tion, has  been  invariably  followed  by  torpor  or  de- 
cay ;  while  the  periods  of  greatest  progress  have 
always  been  periods  of  greatest  emulation  and 
struggle.  So  certain  is  it  that  rivalry,  competi- 
tion and  effort  are  every  where  the  conditions  of 
progress  and  improvement.  You  see  this  clearly 
illustrated  in  Asiatic  civilization.  No  one  can  fail 
to  observe  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  that  civiliza- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  the  development  of  a  single 
principle,  which  has  excluded  every  other  principle, 
and  taken  possession  of  society.  It  is  sometimes 
tlie  theocratic  principle,  as  in  India;  sometimes  the 
democratic  principle,  as  in  the  republic  of  Phoe- 
nicia; sometimes  the  despotic  principle,  as  in  Tur- 
key and  Persia;  in  other  quarters,  other  organi- 
zations iiave  obtained.  Bat  the  aspect  of  Eastern 
civilization  is  every  where  the  same — the  domin- 
ion of  an  exclusive  power,  which  admits  no  rival, 
proscribes  every  other  power,  and  takes  into  its 
t)wn  hands  tlie  absolute  control  of  government  and 
society.  The  consequence  of  which  is  that  mo- 
notony, torpor,  decav,  every  where  characterise 
that  civilization.  Ti  seems  as  if  society,  having 
exhausted  its  vital  energies,  was  about  to  lie  down 
and  die.  Hmv  different  from  this  has  been  the  civ- 
ilization of  Europe.  Diversity,  complexity,  emu- 
lation and  struggle  are  every  where  met  with  in 
its  history.  For  the  last  thousand  years,  it  has 
had  scarcely  a  moinent's  rest.  Its  whole  career 
has  been  stormv  and  adventurous.  All  the  social 
elements — all  classes  and  conditions — every  gra- 
dation of  wealth  and  influence — political  creeds 
and  religious  creeds — powers  teniporal  and  powers 
spiritual — every  conceivable  form  of  organization — 
the  theocratic  principle,  the  democratic  principle, 
the  aristocratic  principle,  the  monarchical  principle  ; 
all  these  diversified  elements  have  been  thrown  to- 
gether in  incessant  rivalry,  each  struggling  for  vic- 
tory and  none  able  to  secure  it.  This,  beyond 
doubt,  has  been  the  productive,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  the  conservative  element,  in  European  civili- 
zation. It  has  been  at  the  same  time,  the  source 
both  of  its  strength  and  of  its  glory.  If  that  civ- 
ilization is  superior  to  all  others  which  have  pre- 
ceded it — if  it  has  done  more  for  the  melioration 
of  man's  personal  and  social  condition — if,  after 
the  lapse  of  fourteen  centuries,  it  still  retains  all 
the  vigor  of  youth,  and  manitesls  no  symptoms  of 
exhaustion — it  is  because  of  that  emulation  and  ri- 
valry, which  we  have  noticed.  Society  has  never, 
for  any  considerable  time,  fallen  under  the  domin- 
ion of  any  single  principle  ;  no  one  class  has  ever 
been  able  to  conquer  all  the  others  and  reduce  them 
to  subjection  ;  but  all  have  advanced  together,  and 
developed  themselves  side  by  side,  amidst  undying 
jealousies  and  rivalries.  And  it  is  this  emulation 
between  contending  principles  and  classes — this 


desire  to  conquer  without  the  ability  to  do  so — this 
effort  for  victory  unaccoitipanied  by  success — 
which  chiefly  distinguishes  European  from  Asiatic 
civilization,  and  gives  to  the  former  its  vast  supe- 
riority. It  is  obvious  that  a  society,  thus  agitated 
by  conflicting  elements,  can  never  fall  into  repose 
and  inertness.  It  may,  perchance,  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  storms  of  revolution,  but  can  never  sink  into 
torpor  and  gradual  decay. 

Thus  history  teaches  us  that  emulation  and  rival- 
ry, which  liberty  encourages,  is  every  where  the 
condition  of  progress,  while  that  lethargy  and  in- 
ertness, which  follows  upon  the  subjection  of  one 
class  by  another,  leads  to  a  stagnation,  if  not  a  dis- 
solution, of  society.  And  the  voice  of  history  is, 
in  this  matter,  as  in  most  others,  but  the  echo  of 
reason.  The  masses  of  mankind  are  not  amateurs 
in  labor.  To  induce  them  to  labor,  motives  must 
be  addressed  to  them,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
amount  of  exertion  which  they  will  make  will  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  motives 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  This  principle  will 
scarcely  be  denied.  Let  us,  then,  apply  itfirsttothe 
case  where  the  producing  classes  of  a  country  are 
free  and  independent,  and  next,  to  the  case  where 
they  are  in  bondage  and  subjection  ;  or, to  come  at 
once  to  the  case  in  point,  let  ns  apply  the  princi- 
ple to  the  si/stems  of  free  labor  and  slave  labor, 
and  see  what  result  it  gives  us.  It  informs  us  that 
that  system  of  labor  is  best,  and  will  prove  most 
productive,  which  supplies  to  the  laborer  the  strong- 
est motive  to  exertion.  Now,  the  strongest  mo- 
tive which  can  be  addressed  to  the  laboring  masses 
is,  beyond  doubt,  the  hope  of  reward — the  reason- 
able prospect  of  improving  their  material  well-being. 
All  experience  demonstrates  that,  with  the  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race,  this  motive  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  others;  indeed,  there  is  none  which 
can  enter  into  competition  with  it.  The  fear  of 
punishment  is,  it  is  true,  in  many  instances,  a  pow- 
erful motive  to  effort  ;  but  no  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  and  the  springs  of  human  con- 
duct, will  venture  to  compare  it,  for  a  moment,  with 
the  hope  of  reward.  Taking  it,  then,  as  true,  that 
tbe  hope  of  reward  is  the  most  powerful  motive 
which  can  be  addressed  to  the  laboring  masses  of 
mankind,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  system, 
which  adopts  this  motive  and  establishes  the  most 
intimate  connection  between  labor  and  the  rewards 
of  labor,  must  be  the  most  productive.  Now,  free 
labor  presents,  in  its  strongest  possible  form,  the 
hope  of  reward  as  a  motive  to  exertion  ;  while  slave 
labor  rejects  it  altogether,  and  substitutes  in  its 
stead,  the  far  inferior  motive  of  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment. And  it  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that 
the  superiority  of  free  labor  over  slave  labor,  in 
point  of  productiveness,  is  just  precisely  that  su- 
periority which  the  hope  of  reward  has  over  the 
fear  of  punishment,  as  a  motive  to  human  exertion. 
Where  labor  is  free,  the  laborer  is  rewarded  in 
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exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exertion  which 
he  uses.  What  he  sows  he  reaps  ;  if  he  sows 
much,  he  reaps  much  ;  if  he  sows  little,  he  reaps 
little;  if  he  sows  nothing,  he  reaps  nothing.  While, 
therefore,  the  prospect  of  comfort  and  abundance 
invites  the  laborer  to  industry,  the  apprehension  of 
destitution  and  want  deters  him  from  idleness.  He 
is  placed,  therefore,  in  a  position  which,  of  all 
others,  is  best  calculated  to  elicit  exertion.  Re- 
wards surround  him  on  one  side,  and  penalties  on 
the  other.  Industry  is  the  highway  to  comfort 
and  happiness,  and  idleness  the  certain  road  to  want 
and  misery.  But  how  is  it  with  the  slave  1  What 
motive  to  exertion  has  he  J  Does  his  condition  in 
life  depend  upon  the  exeriion  which  he  shall  use  ? 
By  no  means.  His  condition  is  determined  by  cau- 
ses over  which  he  has  no  manner  of  control,  and 
it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  any  conduct  of  his,  to  af- 
fect it  materially,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  He 
can  neither  improve  it  by  industry  nor  impair  it  by 
idleness.  The  great  and  universal  motive  to  hon- 
est industry,  that  of  bettering  one's  lot,  is  lost  upon 
him.  The  great  law  of  human  progress  is  not  for 
him.  As  he  is  born,  so  must  he  die.  "  Why, 
then,  should  I  toil  and  sweat?"  the  slave  may  well 
ask  himself.  "  T  am  not  to  eat  the  bread  which 
my  own  hands  have  sown.  If  I  plant,  another  gets 
the  increase.  It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  of  indiffer- 
ence to  me  whether  I  work  or  am  idle.  The  most 
industrious  slave,  and  the  veriest  drone  in  the 
hive,  upon  a  common  footing — they  share  pretty 
much  alike  their  master's  bounty — they  are  fed 
alike,  clothed  alike,  and  housed  alike.  Seeing, 
therefore,  that  whether  I  work  or  am  idle,  my  con- 
dition is  the  same,  I  have  a  direct  and  positive  in- 
terest to  be  idle."  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  system, 
which  thus  takes  from  labor  its  legitimate  rewards 
and  relieves  idleness  from  its  proper  penalties,  is 
fatal  to  exertion,  and,  consequently,  to  production. 
It  is  true  that  the  fear  of  punishment  is  substituted 
for  the  hope  of  reward  as  a  motive  to  exertion  ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted  by  all  acquainted  with  the  motives  of  hu- 
man conduct,  that  the  substitute  is  a  very  imper- 
fect one. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  the  writer  of 
this  article  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  he 
has  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  that  false  philan- 
thropy which,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  has 
expended  so  much  indiscriminate  sympathy  upon 
the  condition  of  the  African  slave  in  the  Southern 
States.  We  have  never  been  able  to  discover  why 
that  portion  of  the  laboring  mass  should  be  made 
X\\e  peculiar  objects  of  sympathy.  It  is  true  that 
the  slave  is  doomed  to  labor,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
realize  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  products  of 
his  labor.  But  this,  as  every  reflecting  mind  must 
see,  is  the  condition  of  the  laboring  masses  every 
where.  One  portion  of  the  community  always 
has  and   always  will  live   upon  the  labor  of  the 


other  portion.  In  every  age  and  country  capital 
has  held  labor  in  subjection,  and  always  must  hold 
it  in  subjection  and  no  where  has  the  laborer  re- 
ceived, or  is  he  ever  destined  to  receive,  more  than 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  products  of  his  own 
labor.  And  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  after  a  some- 
what careful  examination  of  the  subject,  that  the 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labor  between  the 
laborer  and  the  capitalist  is  no  where  more  favor- 
able to  the  laborer  than  in  the  Southern  States  of 
the  union.  For  it  can  be  demonstrated  from  im- 
mutable general  principles,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  bare  subsistence,  together  with  the 
means  of  perpetuating  the  race,  is  all  that  simple 
labor  has  ever  received  or  can  ever  expect  to  re- 
ceive. And,  if  so,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  slave  has 
reason  to  rejoice,  rather  than  repine,  over  his  lot. 
He  is  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  housed,  and  se- 
cure in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  And  this,  as  we 
have  recently  had  much  melancholy  reason  for 
knowing,  is  more  than  can  be  affirmed  of  the  la- 
boring masses  of  Europe.  It  is  in  the  name  of 
the  master,  therefore,  and  not  of  the  slave,  that  we 
assail  the  institution  of  slavery.  It  is  political 
economy  and  not  humanity  which  raises  its  voice 
against  it. 

We  have  now  pointed  out,  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner,  the  preponderance,  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, of  those  elements  in  the  social  system  of  the 
colony  which  favored  the  development  of  man's 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  but  were  hostile  to 
the  melioration  of  his  material  and  social  con- 
dition. And  the  fact,  as  we  all  know,  corresponds, 
in  every  particular,  with  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  this  state  of  things.  We  are  prepared, 
did  space  permit,  and  could  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  public,  to  carry  this  analysis 
of  the  Social  System  of  Virginia  yet  further,  and 
show  that,  whatever  there  may  be  characteristic  in 
her  present  condition  or  past  history — whatever 
she  may,  at  any  time,  have  done  for  the  develop- 
ment of  man,  or  whatever  she  may  have  failed  to 
do  for  the  improvement  of  society,  is  fairly  attribu- 
table to  those  elements  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
always  controlled  her  civilization.  But  this  article 
has  already  extended  to  an  unreasonable  length, 
and  we  must  bring  it  to  an  end.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, dismiss  this  subject  without  calling  attention, 
in  a  very  few  words,  to  one  other  feature  in  the 
Social  System  of  Virginia,  an  explanation  of  which 
will  be  readily  found  in  the  preponderance  of  those 
elements  which  we  have  already  described.  We 
allude  to  Domestic  Manners.  This,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country,  has  been  a  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  civilization  of  the  colony,  and, 
afterwards,  of  the  commonwealth.  No  where 
have  domestic  manners  ever  been  more  prevalent — 
no  where  have  they  ever  arrived  at  greater  per- 
fection.    This  was  the  necessary  result  of  that  iso- 
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lated  country  life,  of  which  we  have  so  frequently 
spoken.  Placed  beyond  the  reach  of  general  so- 
ciety, the  only  refuge  of  the  Virginia  farmer  was 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Here  he  found  his 
wife  and  children,  and  but  few  besides — they  alone 
were  his  companions — they  alone  divided  his  sor- 
rows, and  shared  his  Joys.  Whatever  concerned 
him,  deeply  interested  them,  and  the  members  of 
this  little  circle  became  gradually  united  to  each 
other  by  the  strongest  ties  that  can  bind  human 
beings  together.  And  we  accordingly  find  that  the 
ties  of  family  and  kindred,  the  associations  which 
connect  themselves  with  home,  and  make  it  a  shrine 
in  after  years,  and  "  all  the  charities  of  father,  son 
and  brother,"  acqnii-ed  a  force  in  Virginia  that  is 
seldom  seen  elsewhere.  The  preponderance  of 
domestic  life  in  the  colony,  and,  since,  in  the  com- 
monwealth, is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at. 
It  was,  as  we  have  just  stated,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  that  retired  country  life  which  the 
people  then  led,  and  still  lead,  to  a  great  extent. 
By  force  of  his  position,  the  affections  of  the  Vir- 
ginia planter  were  oblige  to  center  in  his  Home. 
Here  his  life  was  spent,  here  were  his  only  friends 
and  companions,  here  all  his  visions  of  happiness 
in  this  life  clustered.  Feelings  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  been  weakened  by  dif- 
fusion, were  here  strengthened  by  concentration, 
and,  almost,  by  exclusiveness.  And  here  we  re- 
mark, in  passing,  upon  the  social  position  of  wo- 
man in  Virginia.  No  where  is  it  more  exalted — 
no  where  is  woman  held  in  higher  respect.  And 
this  is  attributable  to  the  prevalence  of  those  do- 
mestic manners  which  we  have  just  been  descri- 
bing. Here  her  importance  and  value  became 
manifest.  Woman,  at  one  time  man's  drudge,  and, 
at  another,  his  toy,  in  the  bosom  of  that  isolated 
country  life  which  the  people  of  Virginia  have  al- 
ways led,  became  at  once  his  friend,  companion 
and  guide.  And.  as  is  always  the  case,  this  im- 
provement in  her  social  position,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  improvement  in  her 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  As  her  influence 
and  importance  have  increased,  her  mind  has  been 
expanded,  and  her  virtues  illustrated.  And  it  will, 
accordingly,  be  found  that  if  woman  has  always 
commanded  cordial  and  unfeigned  respect  and  ad- 
miration in  Virginia,  this  has  been  but  a  just  tribute 
to  her  many  virtues.  No  where,  in  our  judgment, 
has  the  female  character  ever  attained  to  greater 
excellence — no  where  has  woman  ever  been  more 
chaste,  more  lovely,  more  self-devoting.  A  Vir- 
ginia mother,  in  the  circle  of  her  family,  with  her 
children  around  her,  is  the  noblest  specimen  of  her 
sex. 

A  word  in  conclusion.  We  have  now  pointed 
out,  though  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  what,  in 
our  judgment,  constitutes  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Social  System  of  Virginia.  We  have 
seen  that  its  strength  consists  in  the  preponderance 


of  those  elements  which  favor  individual  develop- 
ment, and  its  weakness  in  the  sul)jection  of  those 
elements  which  favor  social  progress.     But,  if  we 
be  right  in  another  proposition  of  ours,  this  latter 
evil  will,  in  time,  cure  itself.     For  we  have  argued 
that  the  two  great  elements  of  civilization — indi- 
vidual development  and  social  melioration — how- 
ever they  may  separate   for  a  time,  must,  by  the 
laws  of  their  own  movement,  ultimately  come  to- 
gether, and  advance  abreast.     And,  in  the  mean- 
time, until  these  two  movements  shall  become  par- 
allel, there  is,  as  we  think,  nothing  discouraging  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  commonwealth.     She 
is,  at  least,  in  possession  of  one,  and  that  the  most 
valuable   of   the    great   elemeats   of  civilization. 
And,  indeed,  grave  doubts  have  been  entertained 
by  wise  and  reflecting  men  whether,  afier  all,  the 
prodigious  progress,  which  modern  society  is  ma- 
king towards  perfection  in  social  organization,  is 
the  summum  bonum  which  it  has  all  along  been 
supposed  to  be.     It  is  argued  that  order  and  har- 
mony in  the  social  arrangements  are  very  beautiful 
things,  and,  in  no  wise,  to  be  neglected  ;  but,  upon 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  tendency  of  the 
present  system  is  to  destroy   all  individuality,  to 
make  men  mere  conventional  machines  and  res- 
pectable drudges.     And  thus,  while  you  erect  a 
grand  and  imposing  social  edifice,  with  all  its  parts 
adjusted  in  perfect  harmony  and  order,  you  sap  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  rests.    Society  progresses 
for  awhile  with  wonderful  rapidity,  but  the  individ- 
ual man  deteriorates.     It  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
the  ultimate  fate  of  such   a  community.     And  in 
respect  to  progress  in  material  wealth,  it  is  argued 
that,  while  it  is  certainly  a  very  good  thing  that 
men  should  be  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well-housed, 
and  that  their  external  condition,  in  every  respect, 
should  be  comfortable  and  happy,  yet  that  society 
has  now  passed  that  point,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  present  order  of  things  is  to  engross  men  ex- 
clusively in  the  miserable  work  of  accumulation, 
and  to  chain  down  their  minds  to  low  and  perisha- 
ble interests,  to  the  neglect  of  higher  and  more 
enduring   interests   and   the    cultivation    of  those 
spiritual  and  intellectual  faculties  which  distinguish 
man  from  the  brute,  and  connect  him,  in  the  gra- 
dation of  being,  with  higher  intelligencies.     They 
say  that  Mammon  is  the  "  Great  God"  of  the  age, 
and  that  it  has  none  other  God  but  him.     We  must 
not  be  understood  as  approving  these  views — upon 
the  contrary  we,  for  the  most  part,  reject   them. 
But  yet  we  have  thought  proper  to  state  them  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  inclined  to 
regret  and  despair  over  the  present  aspect  of  civ- 
ilization in  Virginia.     For  ourselves  we  need  con- 
solation from  no  such  source.     We  find  it  in  the 
Social  System  of  the  State  itself.     We  believe  that 
that  system,  while  it  has  its  imperfections,  is  full 
of  hope  and  promise,  and  destined  to  future  great- 
ness.    And  we  found  this  opinion  upon  that  pre- 
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ponderance,  which  we  have  so  often  pointed  out, 
of  those  elements  which  favor  the  development  of 
the  individual  man.  While  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  a  community  remain  sound  and  healthy — 
their  moral  and  intellectual  natures  improved  and 
cultivated — however  imperfect  its  social  organiza- 
tion may  be,  it  possesses  the  materials  for  a  fine 
society  ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the  noble  people  that 
make  the  noble  government,  rather  than  the  con- 
verse. Institutions  are  much  ;  but  they  are  not 
all.  And  it  is  a  truth  which  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  those  memorable  revolutions  in  reli- 
gion, morals  and  government,  as  well  as  those 
important  inventions  and  discoveries  in  art  and 
science,  which  have  added  so  largely  to  the  stock 
of  human  comfort  and  happiness,  have  resulted, 
not  from  social  or  political  mechanism  and  or- 
ganization, but  from  isolated  and  individual  en- 
ergy and  devotion.  They  have,  each  and  all  of 
them,  been  either  the  legacies  which  some  si- 
lent thinker  has  bequeathed  to  his  country  and 
his  age  from  the  retirement  of  his  closet,  or  the 
achievements  of  some  bold  reformer,  who,  over- 
flowing with  love  for  his  race  and  burning  with  in- 
dignation at  their  wrongs,  has  fired  the  human 
soul  with  new  hope  and  new  daring,  and  changed 
the  course  of  history.  And  now,  perhaps,  when 
we  least  expect  it,  some  such  thinker  or  reformer 
may  be  in  our  midst.  In  the  bosom  of  that  isola- 
ted country  life,  which  still  constitutes  a  distin- 
guishing feature  in  Virginia  society,  there  may 
linger,  obscure  and  unknown,  and  only  awaiting  a 
fit  occasion  to  develop  his  priceless  worth,  some 
Jefferson,  who  shall  expound  to  his  country  and 
the  world  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  teach  mankind  how  individual  liberty 
may  best  be  reconciled  with  social  order — some 
Henry,  whose  burning  words  shall  again  stir  up 
men's  souls,  and  whose  voice,  as  of  old,  shall  sound 
to  arms  in  the  hour  of  peril — or  some  Washington, 
upon  whose  broad  shoulders  his  country  may  again 
repose  in  the  day  of  need,  and  feel  that  his  con- 
stant soul  and  outstretched  arm  are  a  better  safe- 
guard than  fleets  and  armies.  "  The  glory  of  an 
age  is  often  hidden  from  itself." 

H.  A.  W. 
Westmoreland  county,  Va. 


IRELAND. 


INSCRIBED  TO  MRS.  CONYNGHAM. 

Oh  !  land  of  beauty,  thou  art  far  away, 
Sleei)ing  upon  the  Ocean's  heaving  breast, 

The  kingly  eagle  and  the  wild  osprey, 
Amid  thy  beetling  crags  exalt  their  nest, 

And  scream  their  wild  war  music  to  the  blast 

Which  urges  on  the  wave  more  foamingly  and  fast. 


How  mighty  are  thy  marvels  ! — whose  the  hand 

That  shaped  and  reared  with  wondrous  power  on  high 

Those  basalt  columns,  side  by  side  which  stand 
]n  desolate  grandeur  between  sea  and  sky  : 

Towering  in  height,  in  skill  all  unsurpassed, 

A  barrier  impregnable  and  vast. 

Is  it  a  record  of  the  skill  and  power 

Of  giant  nations,  passed  away  from  earth? 

E'er  man  immortal  breathed  in  Eden's  bower, 
These  palisades  of  wonder  had  their  birth. 

The  first  born  sun  shone  on  them : — and  the  flood 

Swept  earth  from  pole  to  pole — yet  stiil^ey  stood. 

The  Power  which  calls  and  guides  the  stormy  cloud, 
The  bow  of  promise  pictuies  in  yon  heaven; 

Whicti  wakes  the  thunder,  pealing  long  and  loud — 
Which  sendeth  forth  the  quiet  stars  at  even; 

This  Power  Almighty,  into  being  called 

Thee,  and  thy  strange,  wild  beauty,  Ocean's  Emerald' 

The  pride  of  Wicklow's  wooded  hills,  and  fall 

Of  rushing  light,  is  beautiful  to  see. 
And  where  the  fragments  of  St.  Kevin's  wall, 

Stand  'mid  Glendalough's  lone  serenity, 
I've  watched  the  harvest  moon-beams  on  the  pile 
Descend  in  semblance  of  an  Angel's  smile. 

Where  the  old  kings  of  Munster  held  their  court, 
In  Cashel's  palmy  days  of  power  and  state, 

The  peasant  children  gayly  now  may  sport 
In  all  their  reckless  gleefulness  elate  ; 

For  the  bright  morn  and  evening's  suns  are  shed 

O'er  roofless  dwellings  of  the  crowned  dead. 

But  with  less  lightsome  mien  their  steps  they  trace, 

Where  on  the  rock  precipitous  arise 
The  crumbling  ruins  of  the  holy  place 

Of  their  own  land's  religious  mysteries  : 
For  every  little  heart  hath  thrilled  at  tale 
And  fairy  legend  of  the  Lia  Fale. 

Sport  on, — while  yet  the  days  of  brightness  be  ; 

E'er  hunger's  iron  fingers  grasp  the  heart. 
And  all  secure  in  helpless  infancy, 

In  toil  and  torturing  care  ye  have  no  part ; 
No  portion  in  the  bitter  thoughts  which  try 
The  elder-hearted  with  fierce  agony. 

Where  are  the  lords,  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
Who  should  the  shelter  of  their  vassals  be  ; 

Their  rescuers  from  misery  and  toil, 
Imposed  by  the  oppressor's  tyranny  ? 

Alas !  though  Erin's  voice  is  one  of  wail, 

What  ear  is  open  to  her  piteous  tale  ? 

But  many  a  gallant  spirit  yet  is  thine, 

Green  Isle  of  loveliness  !  The  brave,  the  good, 

The  noble  and  true-hearted  round  thee  shine 
Like  "  lights  within  a  tempest" — and  a  flood 

Of  hallowed  memories,  thou  well  may'st  claim. 

With  the  loved  echo  of  each  patriot  name. 

As  to  the  aged  Prophet's  wistful  eyes 
Over  Judea's  parched  and  suflTering  land 

In  ancient  days  a  little  cloud  did  rise, 
A  little  cloud  as  it  had  been  a  hand  ; 

Blest  harbinger  of  life-reviving  rain, 

So  read  I,  "joy  to  Ireland  comes  again !" 
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A  purer,  holier  joy  than  that  of  yore, 

A  brighter  honor,  a  more  fair  renown, 
Joy,  which  dispels  the  anguish  of  the  poor ; 

Honor  which  hath  salvation  for  its  crown ; 
Fame  whose  green  laurels  bloodless  all  shall  be, 
A  glorious  wreath  of  immortality. 

'Till  then,  let  children  raise  their  hands  and  bless 

In  bumble  adoration,  God,  who  here 
A  haven  opens  wide,  to  which  distress, 

And  desolate  poverty,  may  safely  steer 
Their  frail  and  sinking  barques  : — aye  let  them  come, 
Unto  our  Fewest-land  the  Exile's  Refuge  home  ! 

Oh  !  would  that  I  could  all  unlink  the  chain 
Of  wretchedness,  and  set  thee,  Erin,  free, 

Wipe  from  thy  annals  every  dark'ning  stain, 
Light  up  thy  heart  with  fire  of  liberty ; 

And  then  beneath  the  sky  no  Ocean  gem 

Were  brighter  in  old  Neptune's  diadem. 


BRIEF  EPISTLES. 


1.  The  letter  of  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  in  Sal- 
lust's  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  cer- 
tainly is  a  model  of  brevity;  consisting,  in  Latin, 
of  but  31  words,  which  in  English  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  expanding  into  38.  In  view  of  the  bloody 
convulsions  which  that  letter  was  designed  to  pro- 
duce, it  used  to  strike  my  boyish  fancy  as  having 
a  touch  of  the  sublime  in  its  awful  and  mysterious 
conciseness  : 

"  You  will  learn  who  I  am,  from  him  I  send  to 
you.  Reflect,  in  what  peril  you  are,  and  remem- 
ber that  you  are  a  man.  Consider  what  your  cir- 
cumstances require— seek  help  from  all,  even  from 
the  lowest." 

2.  But  that  letter  was  as  a  President's  message 
to  a  speech  of  Queen  Victoria,  compared  with  a 
missive  which  Julius  Csesar  wrote  to  his  lieuten- 
ant, Quintus  Cicero.  The  latter,  with  a  small 
force,  was  beleaguered  in  an  isolated  camp,  or  for- 
tress, by  an  immense  host  of  Gauls,  or  Germans,-- 
no  matter  which.  They  guarded  all  the  approaches 
to  him  so  closely,  that  with  extreme  difficulty  and 
hazard,  he  conveyed  news  of  his  peril  to  Cassar. 
The  great  leader  instantly  posted  off",  with  7,000 
men,  to  relieve  Cicero ;  but  sent  forward  a  nimble 
courier,  with  a  note  in  two  words,  which  must  have 
been  to  the  distressed  lieutenant  one  of  the  most 
delicious  of  hillets-douoc.  It  was  in  Greek— that 
the  enemy  might  not  understand  it,  should  it  fall 
into  their  hands  : 

auedaav  irpoaSsyov." 

The  two  upper  words  were  only  the  address,  or 
direction  of  the  letter.  The  whole,  in  English, 
was — 


"  Caesar  to  Cicero  : 
Expect  help." 

It  was  thrown  over  into  the  camp,  affixed  to  a 
javelin  :  for  the  barbarians  prevented  all  personal 
access.  Hardly  had  it  been  received,  when  the 
hearts  of  the  garrison  were  made  to  leap  with  a 
yet  livelier  joy  by  the  sight  of  the  smoke  from 
CaBsar's  camp-fires,  surging  above  the  woods. 
They  were  seen  also  by  the  savage  besiegers;  who 
left  the  siege  to  attack  him,  and  were  utterly  rout- 
ed, with  great  slaughter. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  an  English  dandy,  who 
courted  the  familiarity  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  eloped 
to  Gretna  Green  with  an  heiress,  and  after  having 
the  nuptial  knot  tied,  wrote  thus  to  his  lordship  : 

"  My  Dear  Lord — 

I  am  the  happiest  dog  alive. 
Yours, 


Jack 


*  #  *  *  * 


To  which  the  wit  responded — 

"  Dear  Jack — 

Every  dog  has  his  day. 

Yours, 

Chesterfield." 

Our  own  times  have  affiarded  samples  of  episto- 
lary brevity,  that  may  compare  not  badly  with 
Caesar's.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  breathless  dis- 
patches by  the  lightning-horse,  lately  harnessed 
and  made  to  bear  "  winged-words"  with  a  celerity 
that  Iris  or  Mercury  never  dreamed  of,  however 
Jupiter  might  hurry  them.  The  instances  I  am 
going  to  cite,  were  before  the  magnetic  telegraph 
had  been  invented. 

4.  One  was  a  New  England  mother's  letter  to 
her  son,  who  had  roved  away  to  Louisiana.  It  was 
as  follows  : 

"Dear  Tom— 

Come  home. 

Your  Mother,"  &c. 

Tom's  answer,  quite  as  laconic,  ran  thus : 

"  Dear  Mother — 

1  won't. 

Your  Loving  Son,"  &c. 

5.  Virginia,  some  half  a  century  since,  furnish- 
ed a  correspondence  briefest  of  all.  It  had  but 
one  word  in  each  epistle.  The  eccentric  Doctor 
Honeyman,  of  Hanover,  had  contracted  to  buy, 
from  Captain  Robert  Dabney,  of  Louisa,  some  live 
pork,  which  the  latter  was  to  drive  down  and  de- 
liver. It  did  not  come,  however,  so  soon  as  it 
ought :  and  the  doctor,  in  a  fit  of  mingled  impa- 
tience and  waggery,  folded  a  large  sheet  of  fools- 
cap into  a  very  complicated  letter- form,  having 
written  in  its  innermost  recess  the  single  word 
"  Hogs  !"  This  he  dispatched  by  express  to  Cap- 
tain Dabney — a  humorist  also,  of  the  first  grain. 
In  half  a  day  the  messenger  returned,  bearing  in 
reply  a  similarly  folded  sheet,  in  the  very penetra- 
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lia  whereof  was  written,  only  the  word  used  by 
swine-drivers  to  urge  along  their  grunting  herd — 
"  HouY  !" — pronounced  hoo-y  ! — By  this,  the  doc- 
tor was  given  to  understand  that  the  pork  was  com- 
ing on,  with  all  speed.  And  he  had  hardly  done 
laughing  at  the  retort  of  his  joke,  when  the  Louisa 
captain  appeared,  with  his  hogs  and  drivers. 

Would  that  all  tellers  of  stories  (myself  included), 
and  all  makers  of  speeches,  writers  of  essays,  and 
builders  of  books,  would  learn  from  the  heroes  and 
heroine  of  my  narrative,  one  among  the  most  im- 
portant rules  of   man's  brief  and   busy  life — Be 

SHORT. 

M. 


SONNET. 

BY   H.    T.    TUCKERMAN, 

When  in  the  temple  at  still  eventide 

The  young  priest  said  in  firm  and  moving  tone, 

That  human  love  was  sacredly  allied 

To  that  which  God  proclaimeth  as  his  own  : 

And  bade  us  all  remember  how  the  hours 

Of  trembling  sympathy,  intense  though  fleet, 

Awoke  devotion's  most  exalted  powers 

As  flew  the  soul  its  counterpart  to  meet; —  ' 

Then  o'er  my  spirit,  like  a  sudden  flame, 

The  memory  of  our  love  exultant  grew, 

I  turned  to  thee, — no  answering  glances  came 

For  thy  sweet  head  was  bowed  as  flowers  with  dew  ; 

Yet  my  veiled  eyes  I  felt  were  deeply  fraught 

With  a  responsive  beam  of  kindling  thought. 


RICHARD  TIT.  * 


Genius,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  illuminates 
every  thing  it  touches  ;  yet,  like  those  very  rays, 
it  often  presents  the  objects  on  which  it  falls  in  a 
false  light.  Perhaps  the  truth  of  this  observation 
was  never  more  fully  illustrated  than  in  the  history 
of  the  character,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Like  many  others,  who  have  fallen 
upon  evil  times  in  their  generation,  and  become  the 
scape-goats  of  history,  the  probability  is  growing 
every  day  stronger  that  he  has  been  greatly  mis- 
represented— that  he  was,  by  no  means,  the  mon- 
ster we  have  been  taught  to  believe — that  he  was 
at  least  as  good  as  any  of  his  contemporaries — and 
that  many  of  those  contemporaries  are  responsible 

*  Richard  hi.  as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  King  of  Eng- 
land.    By  Caroline  A.  Halsted. 


for  much  of  the  crime  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
mitted. 

The  genius  of  Shakspeare  first  sanctioned  the 
general  impression  against  the  unhappy  Richard 
III.  Shakspeare  was  a  poet,  and  he  wanted  a  sub- 
ject; he  was  a  Lancasterian,  and  he  wished  that 
subject  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  House  whose  cause 
he  had  espoused.  He  was  a  very  curt  narrator  of 
events  (though  Marlborough  did  say  that  he  was  the 
best  of  all  historians  ;  in  some  respects,  such  as 
giving  a  vivid  impression  of  the  times  in  which  his 
hero  lived,  beyond  all  doubt  he  was;)  but  after  this 
Shakspeare  was  but  a  poet ;  he  drew  upon  his  fancy 
always  when  it  was  necessary  to  supply  his  facts. 

After  him  came  a  historian  more  generally  read 
than  any  other  that  has  written  our  language, 
who  seems,  strangely  enough,  to  have  taken  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  house  of  Lancaster,  three  hundred 
years  after  the  quarrel  had  been  extinguished  in 
the  death  of  all  the  parties  and  who  perverted  history 
even  more  than  Shakspeare.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  Hume's  in- 
attention to  business.  There  are  still  existing,  it 
has  been  said,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  piles  of  docu- 
ments, which  were  ordered  to  be  copied  out  for 
him — they  stand  just  as  the  clerks  copied  them — 
they  were  never  examined  by  him  and  there  they 
will  remain  to  the  end  of  all  time,  a  monument  of 
a  historian's  indolence  and  a  warning  to  those  who 
put  their  faith  in  history. 

When  Horace  Walpole  first  published  his  "  His- 
toric Doubts,"  Hume  was  placed  in  a  very  awk- 
ward attitude.  The  proof  of  it  may  be  seen  in  his 
Notes  to  the  second  edition  of  his  history.  The 
advantage  was  evident;  the  man  of  letters — the 
mere  scholar — had  beaten  the  professed  historian 
at  his  own  weapons — upon  his  own  field  of  con- 
flict— and,  evidently,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
which  superior  opportunities  could  afford  to  the 
latter.  The  fact  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  though 
David  possessed  some  of  the  highest  requisites  for 
making  a  historian — though  he  had  the  most  in- 
sinuating and  most  delightful  of  all  possible  styles — 
he  was  yet  deficient  in  one  particular,  which  of 
late,  and  only  of  late,  has  begun  to  be  thought  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  character  of  him  who 
writes  history.  David  had  no  sort  of  care  or  pre- 
dilection for  facts;  not  more  than  Livy  had,  whose 
history  we  have  always  thought  one  of  the  most 
splendid  romances  we  ever  read.  The  two  men 
were  alike  in  one  particular;  they  were  both  men 
of  genius — they  resembled  each  other  also  in  ano- 
ther, they  took  no  pains  to  find  out  whether  they 
were  writing  truth  or  falsehood,  but  only  followed 
the  bent  of  their  own  fancy.  A  splendid  work,  not 
a  historical  record,  seems  to  have  been  equally  the 
object  of  both.  Livy,  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of 
his  nation,  chose  to  perpetuate  numberless  anti- 
quated Roman  lies  with  regard  to  Hannibal  the 
Carthaginian ;    Hume,  to  tickle  his  own  country- 
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men,  seems  to  have  resolved  that  no  slander  that 
had  ever  been  propagated  against  Cromwell  should 
find  its  grave,  at  least  in  his  day.  Hume  would 
not  look  at  the  records  after  they  were  copied  out ; 
Livy,  we  doubt  not,  never  took  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine whether  there  was  even  any  record  of  the 
events  he  describes  or  not.  Livy  wrote  most  elo- 
quently and  most  musically  ;  so  did  Hume.  The 
Roman's  introduction  of  Hannibal,  on  the  stage, 
surpasses  almost  all  we  have  seen  in  history ;  we 
say  almost  because  we  mean  to  give  place  to  his 
great  rival's  description  of  Cromwell's  death. 

We  only  compare  these  two  great  national  his- 
torians, for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  highest 
elements  which  enter  into  a  genius  for  writing-  his- 
tory,  that  is  for  making  history  agreeable  to  the 
man  who  reads  it,  are  very  apt  to  be  wanting  in 
him  who  attends  to  the  more  important  part  of  re- 
cording facts  as  they  really  are,  and  vice  versa. 
They  seem  also,  in  part,  to  illustrate  the  cause 
why  the  character  of  Richard  HI.  has  been  always 
pursued  with  execration  by  all  the  readers  of  Eng- 
lish History.  Let  us  now  return  to  that  monarch — 
to  Mrs.  Halsted's  book — and  to  the  various  chroni- 
cles that  have  recorded  the  wars  of  the  Two  Roses. 
Richard,  as  the  reader  very  well  knows,  was  the 
last  monarch  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Plantagenet, 
and  fell  in  battle  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two. 
He  is  represented,  by  the  great  dramatist,  as  show- 
ing an  instinctive  thirst  for  blood  two  years  before 
he  was  actually  born, — as  committing  many  crimes 
at  a  period  when  he  must  have  been  in  his  nurse's 
arms.  The  poet  was  excusable — he  had  little  to 
do  with  facts — all  he  wished  was  a  position  to 
show  off  his  hero — but  for  the  historian  there  is 
no  excuse. 

We  regard  the  present  work — that  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
sted — as  a  real  acquisition  to  literature,  not  for 
its  style,  but  for  two  qualities  which  would  have 
stood  very  low  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  great  nation- 
al historians  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded, 
Hume  and  Livy.  Her  book  is  distinguished  by 
deep  research  into  the  history  of  the  age  on  which 
she  professes  to  descant,  and  she  never  speaks  out 
of  the  record.  She  has  the  advantage  of  Walpole 
in  one  particular,  while  she  is  behind  him  in  ano- 
ther ;  she  cannot  speak  in  the  same  style  of  simple, 
easy  elegance,  by  which  all  he  has  written  is  mark- 
ed, and  which,  in  our  opinion,  has  never  been  ri- 
valled by  any  male  writer  who  ever  existed  ;  but 
she  has  had  an  opportunity  which  was  denied  to 
him ;  that  of  more  thoroughly  inspecting  the  rec- 
ords of  the  eventful  times  of  which  they  treat  than 
was  ever  afforded  to  any  other  person,  or  at  least 
to  any  other  person  who  has  thought  proper  to 
lake  advantage  of  it.  Our  limits  forbidding  us  to 
extract  from  the  book,  we  merely  propose  to  give 
the  reader  some  general  idea  of  its  contents. 

Edward  IIL,  it  is  well  known,  had  seven  sons 
and    five  daughters,  all  by  one  marriage.      The 


BLACK  PRINCE,  who  was  the  eldest  of  them  all,  and 
upon  whom  the  crown  would  of  course  have  de- 
volved, having  died,  his  son,  (Richard  11.,)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  In  the  year  1399,  this  prince, 
who  seems  to  have  inherited  none  of  the  qualities 
of  his  father,  or  grandfather,  was  deposed  by  his 
own  near  relation,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  who  was 
the  oldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of 
Shakspeare. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  in  this  connection,  that 
before  the  dethronement  of  Richard  II.,  Parlia- 
ment taking  matters  into  their  own  hands,  had  al- 
ready nominated  as  his  successor  Roger  Morti- 
mer, Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Li- 
onel, Duke  of  Clarence,  which  Lionel  was  the  el- 
der brother  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  "  time  honored 
Lancaster,"  who  has  become  so  famous  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  of  Lancaster.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  claims  of  those  who  were  de- 
scended from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  according  to 
the  feudal  ideas  of  the  rights  of  property,  weresupe- 
rior  to  the  claim  s  of  those  who  were  descended  from 
John  of  Gaunt.  The  house  of  Lancaster,  how- 
ever, was  powerful  and  wealthy,  far  more  so,  for 
the  time,  than  any  other  of  king  Edward's  de- 
scendants. It  retained  possession  of  the  crown 
for  three  reigns,  Henry  IV.,  V.  and  VI,  all  having 
successively  worn  it.  The  reign  of  the  last  of 
these  monarchs  was  one  of  the  longest  recorded  in 
the  whole  history  of  England — we  believe  the  very 
longest  with  the  exception  of  George  III. 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  left  an  only  child, 
Philippa,  who  married  Edward  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March,  and  whose  son,  Roger,  inherited  all  the  ti- 
tles thus  concentred.  This  son,  however,  died  be- 
fore the  deposed  monarch  ;  and  Henry  IV.  impris- 
oned his  heir,  a  child  of  seven  years,  at  Windsor 
Castle,  in  order  that  his  rich  possessions  might 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Henry  V.  ;  one  of  the  most  famous 
monarchs  in  English  history,  and  especially  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  "  mad 
prince" — the  companion  of  FalstafF  and  Poins — 
the  especial  favorite,  in  one  word,  of  the  great 
dramatist  himself,  who  seems  to  have  derived  his 
affection  for,  and  prejudices  in  favor  of,  the  family 
of  Lancaster,  from  this  splendid  creation  of  his 
genius.  That  "  Hal,"  as  Shakspeare  calls  hira, 
in  some  degree  deserved  the  enthusiastic  devotion 
he  always  manifested  for  his  memory,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  the  fact  that  a  most  intimate 
friendship  sprung  up  between  him  and  the  impris- 
oned Edward  Mortimer,  is  sufficient  to  establish 
it.  Mortimer  made  no  opposition  to  him,  though 
his  claims  were  in  law  superior,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry was  through  life  a  devoted  friend  and  follower. 
Things  stood  thus  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV. 
and  his  son. 

The  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  was  Edmund  Lang- 
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ley,  Duke  of  York,  who  married  Isabella,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Peter,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon. 
John  of  Gaunt  had  married  her  sister,  so  that  there 
was  a  double  connection  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  which  for  a  brief  period  serv- 
ed to  keep  them  from  coming  to  any  direct  issue. 
York,  however,  could  not  forget  the  usurpation  of 
Lancaster.  The  Earl  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of 
York's  second  son,  married  the  lady  Ann  Morti- 
mer, sister  to  the  Earl  of  March  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Clarence,  mentioned  above. 
They  immediately  began  to  advocate  the  rights  of 
primogeniture  which  had  been  abandoned  (tacitly) 
by  Edward  Mortimer.  This  nobleman  had  died 
childless,  and  his  rights  became  vested  in  Richard 
Plantagenet,  the  only  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, (mentioned  above,)  and  the  lady  Ann  Mor- 
timer. This  prince,  having  entered  into  a  conspi- 
racy with  the  Lord  Treasurer  Scroop  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gray  to  dethrone  Henry  V.,  was  tried 
for  treason  and  beheaded,  in  the  year  1415,  at 
Southampton. 

The   Duke  of  Cambridge   was    much    beloved, 
particularly  by  his  own  race,  and  his  death  begot 
a  degree  of  hatred  between  the  two  families,  which 
never  subsided.     The  families  of  York  and   Cla- 
rence, already  united  by  marriage,  formed  an  alli- 
ance against  the  house  of  Lancaster,  which  led  to 
that  struggle,  well  known  in  history  as  the  war  of" 
the  Roses.     The  son  and  heir  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
(Edmund  Langley)  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court ;  he  left  no  issue  and  consequently  the  infant 
heir  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  recently  executed, 
became  the  heir  of  all  the  family  honors,  titles  and 
estates.     In  consequence,  however,  of  his  father's 
rebellion,  his  honors  and  titles  were  suppressed  by 
the   strong  arm  of  an   act  of  Parliament.      This 
Duke  of  York  was  the  father  of  Edward  IV.,  of 
Clarence,  and  of  Richard  III.,  all  characters  per- 
fectly  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Shakspeare. 
Tlie  fate  of  Henry  VI.  has  excited  much  com- 
miseration   from    the    graphic    representation    of 
Shakspeare.     This  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
his   son,  prince   Edward,  is  the  first  crime  with 
which  Richard,  at  that  time  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is 
charged.     At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Barnet,  the 
same  in  which  prince  Edward  was  slain,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  was  eighteen  years  old  ;  an  age  at 
which  cruelty  is  not  natural  to  the   mind   of  most 
men,  and   ai  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  had  taken  possession  of  that  of  the  person 
in  question.     As  to  the  murder  of  the  young  prince, 
it  is  sufficient  merely  to  say,  that  the  eldest  of  the 
chroniclers  who  has  mentioned  the  event,  represents 
him  as  having  been  slain  by  the  "  king's  servants." 
The  Tudor  historians  substituted  the  word  "  broth- 
ers"  for   "servants;"   and  thus  the  whole  offence 
is  laid  upon  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester, 
but  more  especially  on  the  latter.     Shakspeare, 
following   Holinshed,  adopted  his  prejudices,  and 


Hume,  writing  without  any  great  regard  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  statements,  or  the  contrary,  follows 
both.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  smallest 
reason  to  believe  that  either  of  the  "king's  broth- 
ers" had  the  slightest  share  in  the  death  of  the 
young  prince.  The  probability  is  that  he  was  killed 
in  the  battle,  no  person,  particularly,  being  respon- 
sible for  his  death.  The  grand  author  of  the  im- 
putation was  Polydore  Virgil,  who  was  employed 
by  Henry  VII.,  to  write  the  history  of  the  period, 
and  who,  of  course,  gave  it  such  a  color  as  would 
suit  his  royal  patron. 

The  next  charge  against  Gloucester  is  that  he 
murdered,  with  his  own  hand, the  unfortunate  Henry 
VI.    That  monarch,  who  was  confined  in  the  tower, 
certainly  died  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Glou- 
cester had  any  particular  share  in  his  death.     The 
scene  in   Shakspeare,  in  which  he  is  represented 
as  holding  his  final  interview  with  the  aged  mon- 
arch, is  one  of  the  most  powerful  he  has  drawn, 
and  one  from  the  effects  of  which  it  is  least  easy 
to  disabuse  the  public  mind  ;  yet  there  has  never 
been  any  direct  testimony  that  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester ever   sav\'   Henry  VI.   after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury.     That  monarch  died  on  the  night  of 
the  battle  ;  Gloucester  commanded  his  brother's 
forces  on  that  day.     Is  it  probable  that  he  would 
have  left  so  important  a  command,  travelled  post 
to  London,  through  the  midst  of  people,  many  of 
whom   must  have  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  all 
for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  an  old  and  feeble 
man   whose  cause,  at  the  best,  was  entirely  pros- 
trate, and  who  had  nothing  farther  to  oppose  to  the 
claims  of  his  rival  I     It  is  impossible  to  believe  it ! 
The  interview  between  Gloucester  and  the  widow 
of  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  (the  lady  Ann  of 
Shakspeare,)  is  described  with  glowing  effect,  un- 
doubtedly,  by  the  poet.     It  is  not  known  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  that  "  the  lady  Ann"  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  (the  King  ma- 
ker,)  that  she  had   been   raised  from  her  infancy 
with  her  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, — that  she 
had  been  only  betrothed,  and  never  actually  mar- 
ried to  the  young  prince  of  Wales — that  there  is 
every  reason   to  believe,  that  an  attachment  had 
been  formed  between  the  cousins  from  early  child- 
hood— that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  married  the 
elder  sister,  in  order  to  secure  the  property  of  the 
younger,  had  left  her  in  the  condition  of  a  scullion, 
and   that   she   was   found  in  that  situation  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  not  only  relieved  her,  but 
married    her.      The    play   of  Shakspeare  makes 
Richard  accost  her  as  she  was  attending  the  corpse 
of  Henry   VI.    to  Tutbury  ;  that  was  clearly  im- 
possible, since  the  body  was  conveyed,  by  water, 
and  at  midnight ;  thus  rendering  it  utterly  incom- 
patible with  all  that  we   can  imagine  of  the  true 
characters  of   Shakspeare's   description.      If  the 
reader  will  only  take  into  consideration  the  fact, 
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that  at  the  time  of  all  these  transactions  Richard 
was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  will  be  able  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  history,  especially  history  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  next  crime,  of  magnitude,  attributed  lo 
Richard  is,  we  believe,  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
the  Duke,  (or  Earl  as  it  was  at  that  day,)  of  Cla- 
rence. It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  the  time  of 
Clarence's  death,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  been 
for  six  years  in  the  north  of  England — that  he  had 
been  engaged  in  no  possible  manner  with  any  po- 
litical party — and  that  he  had  no  earthly  object,  as 
things  then  stood,  to  gain  by  the  perpetration  of 
such  a  deed.  Clarence  appears  to  have  been  a 
light,  wavering,  uncertain  character — a  man  of 
Utile  principle  and  of  no  common  sense.  His  de- 
sertion of  his  own  party  and  his  alliance  with  War- 
wick are  evidence  enough  of  this  truth.  But  that 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  ever  entertained  any  fear 
of  him,  is  too  absurd  for  consideration.  It  may 
give  the  readers  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Hume,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  their  sympa- 
thies at  the  expense  of  Richard,  some  pleasure  to 
know,  that  after  all,  he  was  not  drowned  in  a  butt 
of  malmsey.  He  was  regularly  executed,  on  the 
contrary,  according  to  law — left  the  world  "qui- 
etly," to  use  a  phrase  of  Captain  Dalgetty,  by  suf- 
focation, after  the  manner  of  a  great  many  of  his 
fathers.  We  learn  not  from  this  book,  nor  from 
Walpole's,  the  nature  of  the  cord  which  served  to 
extinguish  the  line  of  so  many  heroes.  All  we 
know  is,  that  Richard  had  no  hand  in  twisting  it. 

The  most  singular  of  all  the  misconceptions  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Richard  III.,  is  the  idea 
that  he  was  ever  in  any  way  unkind  to  his  wife — that 
he  ever  had  the  most  remote  intention  of  murder- 
ing her.  It  is  established  by  Mrs.  Halsted's  tes- 
timony, collected  from  the  most  approved  records, 
that  he  lived  in  wedlock  ten  years  with  her — that 
the  harmony  of  their  lives  was  never  interrupted, 
and  that  she  died  a  natural  death,  after  having 
borne  several  children.  From  the  same  testimony 
we  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  attachment  be- 
tween the  two  commenced  at  an  early  age,  and  that 
it  never  subsided.  It  certainly  was  never  inter- 
rupted for  ten  years,  the  whole  period  of  Richard's 
residence  in  the  North  of  England  as  Governor  of 
that  portion  of  his  brother's  territories. 

The  charge  of  Richard's  having  murdered  his 
nephews,  the  young  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  is  de- 
serving of  far  more  notice.  The  popular  ballad 
of  the  "  Babes  in  the  Wood"  is  derived  entirely 
from  this.  One  good  song  is  enough  to  neutral- 
ize all  history.  "  Give  me,"  says  Swift,  "  the  bal- 
lads of  the  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  writes  its 
laws."  How  much  truth  is  there  in  this  simple 
paragraph  !  This  very  ballad,  understood  as  it 
was  by  the  people  of  England,  was  of  itself  enough 
to  set  the  hearts  of  the  English  people  forever 
against  Richard  III. 


Violent  prejudice  was  thus,  of  course,  excited 
against  him  who  had  been  the  perpetrator  of  so 
foul  a  crime.  The  ballad-writer,  who  was  no  doubt 
a  strong  partisan,  did  not  venture  to  mention  names ; 
he  did  what  was  far  more  effectual ;  he  threw  the 
thing  into  rhyme  and  left  room  for  the  imagination 
to  work.  At  the  same  time  it  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood, all  over  the  nation,  who  was  meant.  The 
cruel  uncle  who,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  o/  his 
brother's  property,  carried  his  children  to  the  woods 
and  there  left  them  to  perish — even  the  robin  red- 
breast, which  covered  them  up  with  leaves  when 
they  were  on  the  point  of  death,  was  all  understood 
at  the  time  to  bear  directly  upon  the  treatment  sup- 
posed to  have  been  extended  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester to  his  nephews.  The  theme  was  a  popular 
one.  It  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  could 
make  it  run  "  like  wildfire."  There  was  pathos  in 
it — there  was  interest  for  the  young  friends  in  it — 
there  was  political  feeling  in  it — there  was  every 
thing,  in  short,  to  make  it  popular;  and  yet  we 
think  any  person  who  will  read  Mrs.  Halsted's 
book  will  discover  in  a  very  few  hours,  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  Richard 
was  ever  guilty  of  any  of  the  acts  attributed  to 
him,  so  far  as  the  fate  of  his  nephews,  at  least,  is 
involved.  We  should  be  glad,  if  for  no  other 
reason  yet  for  the  sake  of  Shakspeare,  and  our 
old  friend  Booth,  to  believe,  since  the  thing  hap- 
pened so  long  ago,  that  Richard  actually  was  the 
scoundrel  that  Shakspeare  made  him  out,  and  that 
Booth,  occasionally,  represents  him  to  have  been. 
But  we  bow  to  Mr.  Booth  ;  we  ask  pardon  of  Shaks- 
peare ;  and  we  say  to  both,  speaking  as  though  we 
were  lawyers,  make  out  your  case  gentlemen,  be- 
fore you  call  the  witnesses  into  court  ;  and  after 
they  are  there,  see  who  it  is  that  you  examine. 
There  is  a  rule  of  law,  we  have  always  heard,  that 
when  a  witness  comes  into  court,  he  should  come 
with  clean  hands.  What  sort  of  hands  would  they 
exhibit,  who  have  testified  against   Richard  III.  ? 

The  truth  is,  and  we  think  it  will  be  so  under- 
stood by  any  candid  man,  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
Richard's  having  murdered  his  nephews  ;  that  Per- 
kin  Warbeck  was  really  the  son  of  Edward  IV., 
we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  But  look  at  the 
motives  for  suppressing  the  fact !  Henry  VII.,  the 
avowed  heir  of  the  whole  Lancasterian  faction — 
not  only  of  their  property,  but  of  their  prejudices 
also — was  on  the  throne  at  the  time  Warbeck 
made  his  appearance  and  was  received  by  the  king 
of  Scotland  as  the  true  heir  of  the  English  crown. 
He  is  said  to  have  borne  every  trait  of  having  been 
the  son  of  Edward  IIII.  ;  yet  he  is  denounced  in 
all  the  English  journals  of  those  eventful  days 
as  an  impostor  !  What  was  the  reason  ■?  Is  it 
not  obvious  to  all  ■?  Henry  was  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  His  disposition  was  very  imperious — 
he  could  not  bear  opposition,  and  the  historian  who 
wrote  concerning  him,  his  enemies,  or  his  acts, 
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was  bound  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  or  he  might 
chance  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  a 
"lion  playing  with  his  head,"  just  as  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  who  kept  a  tiger  as  his  pet,  woke 
up  and  found  that  interesting  specimen  of  the  qua- 
druped family,  dandling  the  head  of  his  valet,  as 
though  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  trap-ball,  for 
which  he  retained  the  fondness  natural  to  one  who 
had  ever  been  addicted  to  that  manner  of  sport. 
Civilized  beasts,  however,  are  more  dangerous 
than  even  those  of  the  forests  ;  and  so,  beyond 
doubt,  did  Sir  Thomas  More  find  it.  He  might 
have  gotten  out  of  the  way  of  a  tiger  ;  he  would 
have  found  it  very  hard  to  escape  the  long  claws 
of  the  Tudor  lion.  He  thought,  beyond  doubt, 
that  there  was  little  wisdom  in  trifling  with  a  crea- 
ture who  possessed  such  terrific  powers  ;  his  in- 
stinct would  have  kept  him  out  of  reach  of  the  ti- 
ger. Something  very  much  of  the  same  nature 
kept  him  beyond  the  spring  of  the  beasts  that  walk- 
ed upon  two  legs.  It  was  his  aim  to  vilify  the 
house  of  York.  It  has  never  been  the  aim  of  other 
historians  to  correct  it.  He  was  the  man  to  whom 
all  this  vilification  of  Richard  has  been  owing. 
"  As  Nathan  said  unto  David,  '  Thou  art  the  man.'  " 
A  brief  statement  of  the  evidence,  we  think,  will 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any,  even  the  most  scepti- 
cal, on  the  subject  of  this  very  interesting  pas- 
sage in  history. 

In  the  year  1674,  (during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.)  it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  "White 
Tower"  :  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  in  the  precise 
spot  where  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  were  repre- 
sented to  have  been  buried,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  before — two  skeletons  were  found,  which 
were  thought  to  correspond  to  the  age  of  the  two 
children,  (one  of  them  was  thirteen  and  the  other 
eleven.)  Sir  Thomas  More  had  suspected — Hol- 
inshed  went  a  little  farther — Shakspeare,  like  a 
true  dramatist,  had  no  doubt,  and  to  clinch  the  mat- 
ter. Sand  ford  actually  saw  the  skeletons  of  two  chil- 
dren which  were  disinterred  at  the  foot  of  the 
"  Tower  Stairs  !"  Here  is  a  case  for  a  lawyer  ! ! 
and  if  any  from  any  portion  of  our  country — Phila- 
delphia or  elsewhere — (we  say  Philadelphia  be- 
cause we  have  always  heard  them  spoken  of  as 
men  scarcely  less  skilled  in  the  solution  of  knotty 
propositions  than  ^dipus  himself) — will  undertake 
to  convict  any  human  being  for  any  offence,  how- 
ever slight — upon  such  testimony,  then  we  must  con- 
fess that  their  notions  of  law  are  very  different  from 
ours.  Richard  may  have  murdered  his  nephews  or 
he  may  not,  we  pretend  not  to  be  positive  upon 
any  such  contested  point — all  we  say  is  "  prove  be- 
fore ye  print."  Harder  things  even  than  that  may 
be  proved  against  the  "  Noble  Richmond  ;"  in 
other  words.  King  Henry  VII.,  the  very  worst  man 
who  ever  sat  on  an  English  throne.  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  what  degree  prejudices  will  carry  us  all  ! 
Richmond,  with  the  readers  of  Shakspeare,  was  a 


hero ;  Richard,  his  opponent,  was  a  tyrant  of  the 
very  worst  description.  The  history  of  Henry 
VII.  is  before  the  world;  that  of  Richard  III.  is 
involved  in  impenetrable  darkness.  The  friends  of 
the  house  of  York  did  not  dare  to  express  their 
sympathies  for  their  fallen  chief;  the  friends  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  every 
epithet  of  horror  and  hatred  upon  the  unhappy 
representative  of  the  House  of  York.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Lord  Bacon,  Holinshed,  Shakspeare,  and 
last  of  all,  Davy  Hume,  have  done  more  to  damn 
all  modern  history  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  on  it  as  a  true  representa- 
tion of  things  that  actually  did  occur,  than  all  the 
other  falsifiers  of  history  combined. 

The  death  of  Richard  III.  as  is  proved  by  Mrs.  Hal- 
sted,  was  as  undeserved  as  his  life  had  been  mis- 
represented. Betrayed  by  his  pretended  friends — 
meeting  with  nothing  but  enemies  abroad,  and  trai- 
tors at  home — he  fell  sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of 
his  array.  How  should  so  gallant  an  enemy  have 
been  treated  by  the  brave  and  magnanimous  Rich- 
mond ]  When  Sir  John  Moore  fell  at  Corunna  the 
French  commander,  Marshal  Soult,  raised  a  mon- 
ument to  his  memory.  When  Richard,  the  last 
monarch  of  the  race  of  Plantagenet,  fell,  his  body 
was  borne  to  Leicester — not  on  the  back  of  a  horse 
but  under  his  belly — and  there  buried  with  every 
mark  of  hatred  and  scorn  which  it  was  possible  to 
conceive. 

We  have  already  said  that  there  have  been  scape- 
goats in  history  through  all  time ;  when  Hannibal 
invaded  Italy,  and  Varro  with  his  ninety  thousand 
men  fell  before  him,  the  fault  was  attributed  en- 
tirely to  Varro ;  perhaps  if  any  man  had  been  al- 
lowed to  take  a  look  behind  the  scenes,  he  might 
have  found  that  there  were  other  persons  as  much 
to  blame  as  Varro. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  having  read,  many  years 
ago,  the  "  Historic  Doubts"  and  more  recently 
the  history  of  Mrs.  Halsted,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  history  has  been  guilty  of  much 
injustice  to  this  very  celebrated  character — cele- 
brated perhaps  in  a  way  no  man  would  particularly 
desire.  It  seems  to  us  to  prove  how  little  faith  is 
at  best  to  be  placed  in  history.  The  very  personal 
appearance  of  the  man  in  question  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  reproach  ;  he  has  been  called  by  many  his- 
torians "  Richard  Crookback."  By  Queen  Mar- 
garet he  is  represented  in  the  play  of  Henry  VI.  as 

"  Hard  favored  Richard," 

and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  from  any  con- 
temporary evidence,  that  Richard  was  either  de- 
formed or  more  "  hard-favored"  than  the  generality 
of  persons.  The  truth  is  that  he  has  been  unfortu- 
nate, and  that  with  the  majority  of  the  world  is  a  suf- 
ficient warrant  for  any  degree  of  infamy  it  may  be 
pleased  to  attribute  to  the  unhappy  party.  The 
times  in  which  he  lived  were  highly  excited — he 
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was  on  the  very  edge  of  that  new  dawn  which 
broke  upon  the  world  in  the  great  discovery  of 
Faust — his  rival  enjoyed  all  the  advantage  of  that 
discovery — while  he,  on  the  contrary,  felt  all  the 
evil  that  could  be  felt,  by  a  person  against  whom 
were  employed  weapons  which  he  could  not  use, 
and  the  full  capacity  of  which  he  was  consequently 
unable  to  estimate. 

Note. — We  would  take  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
whole  of  the  fannous  hallad  of  the  "  Babes  in  the  Wood;" 
but  we  have  only  such  portions  of  it  at  hand  as  are 
printed  in  Mis.  Halsted's  book.  The  tale,  we  believe, 
however,  is  well  understood.  A  father  dying  left  two 
infant  children  under  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle  ;  the 
uncle,  in  order  to  come  into  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty, which  was  very  large,  seduced  them  from  the  guar- 
dianship of  their  mother,  who  anticipated  their  fate  and 
parted  with  ihern  with  many  tears  and  loud  lamentations. 
The  uncle  afterwards,  under  pretence  of  sending  them  to 
see  the  city  of  London,  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  two 
professed  murderers,  with  directions  to  put  them  to  death. 
The  men  having  carried  the  babes  into  a  forest,  were  about  to 
execute  this  commission,  when  the  beauty  and  helplessness 
of  the  innocents  softened  their  hearts,  and  they  contented 
themselves  with  leaving  them  to  perish  in  the  woods.  They 
died  in  the  night,  in  each  other's  arms,  and  were  covered  by 
a  robin-redbreast  as  we  have  related.  The  whole  story  bears 
astriking  resemblance  to  what  is  generally  believed  of  Rich- 
ard's conduct  with  regard  to  his  nephew.s,  and  was  evidently 
designed  as  a  political  article.     We  give  a  few  extracts. 

Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  mother  on  parting  from 
her  children,  the  ballad  sa)S — 

"  With  lippes  as  cold  as  any  stone, 
She  kist  her  children  small : 

God  bless  you  both,  my  children  deare, — 
With  that  the  teares  did  fall." 
Here  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  conduct  of 
this  mother  and  that  of  Edward  IV.'s  widow,  as  represent- 
ed by  Shakspeare  on  parting  with  her  sons. 

Then  (we  quote  from  Mrs.  Halsted's  appendix,)  it  tells 
us  of  "  the  avarice  and  ambition  that  tempted  the  uncle 
to  commit  the  crime,  and  its  being  perpetrated  in  so  short 
a  time  after  their  father's  decease,  and  in  utter  disregard  of 
his  oath  to  him, — 

"  He  had  not  kept  these  pretty  babes 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  daye. 
But  for  their  wealth  he  did  devise 

To  make  them  both  awaye  ;" — 
his  hiring  two  ruffians  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  destroy 
them, — 

"  He  bargained  with  two  ruffians  strong, 

Which  were  of  furious  mood. 
That  they  should  take  these  children  young 

And  slay  them — in  a  wood  ;" — 
the  compunction  felt  by  the  two  ruffians,  as  related  by 
Shakspeare,  in  very  similar  terms  to  those  in  the  ballad, — 

"  So  that  the  pretty  speeche  they  had, 

Made  Murder's  heart  relent ; 
And  they  that  took  to  do  the  deed 

Full  sore  did  now  repent;" — 

the  completion  of  the  "  piteous  massacre,"  yet  the  mystery 
attending  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  typified  in 
the  ballad  by  the  wandering  of  the  children  in  the  wood, — 
"  Thus  wandered  these  poor  innocents, 
Till  death  did  end  their  griefs;" 
and  so  cautiously  reported  by  the  cotemporary  ecclesiasti- 
cal historian  ;  the  very  attitude  in  which  the  children  met 
their  death, — 


"  In  one  another's  arms  they  dyed. 
As  wanting  due  relief," — 
corresponding  as  it  does   with  perhaps  the  most  exquisite 
description  in  the  whole  of  Shakspeare's  immortal  tragedy; 
the  uncertainty  attending  their  interment, — 

"  No  burial  these  pretiy  babes 
Of  any  man  receives  ;" — 
their  uncle  possessing  himself  of  their  inheritance,  and  the 
wretched  pangs  of  remorse  which  he  suffered  prior  to  his 
death, — 

"  And  now  the  heavy  wrath  of  God 

Upon  their  uncle  fell  ; 
Yes,  fearful  fiends  did  haunt  his  house. 
His  conscience  felt  a  hell ;" — 
together  with  the  retribution  which  followed  the  crime — 
the  death  of  his  wife — of  his  sons — and  the  desertion  of 
his  followers, — 

"  And  nothing  by  him  staid  ;" 
the  confession  eventually  of  the  surviving  ruffian,  and  the 
premature  death  of  the  uncle  himself, — all  facts  in  a  great 
measure  correct  as  regards  the  actual  fate  of  Richard  III., 
are  very  startling  coincidences,  to  say  the  least,  between 
the  nursery  legend  and  the  reputed  tragedy  which  is  belie- 
ved to  have  been  thus  obscurely  perpetuated." 


MUSIC. 

BY    H.    H.    CLEMENTS. 

Pearl  of  the  heart's  mysterious  deep. 
In  whose  pure  realm  thy  breathings  lie. 

Soft  as  the  dream  of  infant's  sleep. 
Or  thought  in  high  festivity. 

Thou  comest  with  new  joy  to  lay 
Thy  hand  on  the  cold  heart  of  care. 

And  fill  the  sunny  aisles  of  day 

With  light  such  as  they  seldom  share. 

Upon  the  soul  thy  yearning  falls 

Like  summer  winds  on  whispering  flowers. 
And  from  the  buried  past  recalls 

The  memory  of  her  golden  hours. 

Thou  roam'st  the  cold,  wide  world  afar. 
Clothed  in  the  many  hues  of  sound, 

Triumphing,  like  the  morning  star, 
Within  its  bright  and  azure  bound. 

The  ritual  of  the  sullen  main. 

That  lingers  in  the  murmuring  shell. 

Repeats  with  many  a  solemn  strain 
The  wondious  influence  of  thy  spell. 

The  anthem  the  resounding  sea. 
Sings  wildly  on  the  lonely  shore, 

Is  burthened  with  the  mystery 
Which  all  thy  varied  voices  pour. 

Like  fires  within  the  northern  climes 
That  light  our  own  with  roseate  glow. 

Through  earth's  remotest  bounds  thy  chimes 
Of  love  and  beauty  ebb  and  flow. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  AND  THE  ROSE. 
A  FANTASY. 

BY    MRS.    MARIA    G.    BUCHANAN. 

Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 

A  murmuring  sound  was  heard — 
The  crystal  fountain's  gushing  birth 

The  virgin  silence  stirred  ; 
But  oh  !  on  Nature's  hidden  breast 

The  pining  waters  could  not  rest. 
They  could  not  rest — though  rainbow  gleams 

From  priceless  gems  were  on  them  thrown, — 
They  panted  for  the  fairy  dreams 

To  earth's  green  surface  known. 
'Mid  Nature's  hid  and  mystic  things 

The  Fountain  welled  its  way, 
Until  among  the  flowers  it  springs 

Forth  to  the  realms  of  day. 
Oh  !  what  a  scene  of  beauty  burst 

On  the  unfettered  Spring, — 
The  wildest  dreams  that  it  had  nursed 

Seemed  vain  imagining. 
When  on  its  waters,  pure  and  free, 

Was  glassed  the  bright  reality. 

As  twilight  flung  her  modest  veil 

Upon  the  brow  of  day, — 
And  the  crimson  cheek  of  the  West  grew  pale, 

It  mourned,  the  vanished  ray; 
Unheeding,  that  the  Star  of  Eve 

Shone  brightly  on  its  breast. 
What  spells  did  jewels  ever  weave 

To  soothe  the  heart's  unrest? 


Oh  !  as  in  awe  the  Fountain  gazed 

Upon  the  regal  Night, 
The  shadowy  fringe  of  its  eye  it  raised — 

What  glories  met  its  sight : 
Upon  her  brow  in  grandeur  shone, 
Of  countless  stars  a  sparkling  crown  ; 
While  silvery  moonbeams  brightly  fell 
Above  its  bosom's  heaving  svi'ell ; 
Their  softest  strains  the  zephyrs  chose, 
To  lull  it  to  a  sweet  repose  ; 
The  flowerets  brought  their  treasures  sweet 
And  laid  them  at  its  dewy  feet; 
The  streams  with  bending  willows  crowned, 
Gave  forth  their  most  melodious  sound, — 
So  still  the  billows  stole  along, 
That  echo  scarce  gave  back  their  sono-. 


Oh  !  this,  the  raptured  Fountain  thought, 
This  is  the  boon  I  long  have  sought ! 
How  could  the  gold  and  gems  that  lie 
In  Natures'  hidden  treasury, 
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With  the  sweet  sights  and  sounds  compare 
Which  haunt  these  realms  of  upper  air  ■? 

Just  then  the  Fountain  heard  a  sound, 

As'  sweet  as  zephyr  ever  gave — 
With  earnest  eye  it  looked  around 

Tlie  margin  of  its  own  pure  wave, 
A  lovely  flower  was  bending  nigh, 

Crimson  as  smile  of  sunset  sky — 
'Twas  from  its  lips  of  purest  flame. 
These  low,  mysterious,  accents  came  : 
"  List,  Fountain,  List !"  the  sweet  voice  said. 
As  low  the  flower  bent  its  head, 
"  Oh  !  listen  to  my  warning  lay, 
Fast  comes  the  golden  car  of  day. 
And  if  upon  thy  placid  stream 
Its  dazzling  glories  brightly  gleam, 
They'll  wake  those  rays  of  burning  fire, 
A  wild  unreot,  a  strange  desire. 
This  little  spot  where  now  thou  art. 
No  more  can  hold  thy  yearning  heart; 
Adown  the  mountain's  rugged  steep 
Thy  swollen  waves  will  wildly  sweep ; 
On,  on  they'll  rush,  'till  far  away 
They  join  the  billows'  madd'ning  play. 
But,  Fountain,  thou  wilt  never  meet. 
In  all  thy  rovings,  spot  so  sweet 
As  that  where  now  thy  waters  rest, — 
The  stars  are  mirrored  on  thy  breast, 
The  trees  above  thee  shadows  spread. 
The  flowers  their  odours  round  thee  shed  ; 
Each  gentle  thing,  each  murmur  sweet. 
Is  gathered  in  this  calm  retreat ; 
If  from  the  Sun-God  thou  wouldst  hide 
Thy  lambent  waves — at  morning  tide 
I  and  my  sister  flowers  will  hold 
Above  thy  breast  our  cups  of  gold, 
Our  emerald  leaves  will  form  a  shade, 
His  brightest  beams  cannot  invade, 
Until  that  peaceful  hour  returns. 
When  spirits  light  the  starry  urns. 
And  love  and  silence  seem  but  made 
To  haunt  the  green  sequestered  shade." 
As  the  rapt  Fountain  looked  and  listened, 
Within  the  Rose's  eye  there  glistened 
A  dew-drop  tear,  and  from  her  breast, 
('Twas  gentle  July  gave  it  birih,) 
A  fragrant  sigh  stole  softly  forth  : — 
How  could  it  leave  a  place  so  blest  ? 

In  murmurs  low  the  Fountain  spoke. 

Sweet  were  the  accents,  as  the  stroke 

At  midnight  heard  of  fairy  bells. 

By  watcher  in  the  forest  dells. 

Whose  peals  all  formed  of  flow'rets  bright 

Call  round  their  Queen  each  Elfin  sprite. 

"  Oh  !  lovely  flower,  do  not  grieve, 

Let  all  thy  sorrows  be  forgot ; 

Dost  think,  fair  Rose,  that  I  could  leave 

Where  thou  dost  dwell,  the  favored  spot  1 
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Oh  !  think  not  I  could  ever  pine 

For  any  other  lot  than  this  ; 

While  o'er  me  bends  that  brow  of  thine, 

How  could  I  dream  of  other  bliss  T 

The  Sun,  of  whom  thou  speak'st,  may  ride 

His  path  of  fire  in  regal  pride, 

But  /  will  rest  beneath  the  shade. 

By  thee  and  thy  twin  roses  made, 

Until  the  quiet  evening  weaves 

The  spell  which  bids  the  Sun  depart; 

Then,  with  my  spray,  I'll  kiss  the  leaves 

That  cluster  round  thy  crimson  heart; 

And  thou  wilt  fling  upon  my  breast 

The  sweets  that  in  thy  bosom  rest." 

The  trusting  Rose  was  lulled  to  sleep. 

By  the  sweet  vyords  the  Fountain  spoke  ; 

Awhile  it  watched  her  slumbers  deep — 

But  soon  within  its  heart  awoke 

A  half-formed  wish,  a  vague  desire 

To  see  the  day-spring's  living  fire. 

The  wish  was  crushed — again  arose — 

Alas  !  'twas  brighter  than  before — 

The  flower  still  lay  in  sweet  repose, 

Light  dreams  her  bosom  hovered  o'er. 

Just  then  the  beauteous  Dawn  appeared. 

With  golden  feet  the  East  she  trod, 

High  in  her  beaming  hands  she  reared. 

The  banner  of  the  coming  God  ; 

And  as  its  foldings  she  unfurled, 

The  stars  were  from  their  fair  thrones  hurled. 

Wrapped  in  her  veil  the  still  night  fled, 

The  shadows  follovi'ed  in  her  tread, — 

As  brighter  grew  the  blushing  sky, 

Pale  silence  raised  his  ebon  wings ; 

Sleep,  with  her  train  of  dreams  rushed  by. 

Forth  in  the  track  of  Night  she  springs  ; 

The  Rose  awoke — "  hide.  Fountain,  hide  !" 

In  wild  dismay  and  woe  she  cried. 

Alas  !  the  warning  came  too  late  ; 

The  East  flung  back  her  golden  gate. 

And  the  first  smile  the  Sun-God  gave, 

Fell  on  the  Fountain's  trembling  wave. 

Night  came  again — can  I  tell  the  tale  ? 

The  crimson  cheek  of  the  Rose  was  pale, 

She  mourned  for  the  Fount  with  its  smile  of  light, 

It  had  passed  away  from  her  yearning  sight, 

And  while  her  sweets  on  the  breeze  were  shed, 

She  bowed  in  death  her  queenly  head. 

Thus,  like  that  Fountain  in  the  earth, 
Love  has  its  hid  and  mystic  birth. 
E'en  thus,  in  woman's  heart,  it  springs, 
Amid  all  bright  and  beauteous  things. 
The  flowers  of  Innocence  there  lie 
Watered  by  dews  of  Modesty  ; 
The  stars  of  Hope  shine  fair  above 
The  newborn  fount  of  virgin  love  ; 
Of  Joy,  the  fresh  and  budding  rose 
Upon  the  wave  its  shadow  throws, 


And  thoughts,  as  pure  as  moonbeams  bright, 
Fling  on  the  stream  their  hues  of  light. 
Alas!  that  passion  should  intrude 

To  mar  the  sacred  rest, 
That  haunts  the  holy  solitude 

Of  woman's  virgin  breast. 

Independence,  Missouri. 


JOHN  CARPER, 
THE  HUNTER  OF  LOST  RIVER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

There  are  many  smaller  valleys  lying  beyond  the 
mountains  which  make  the  western  limit  of  the 
great  valley  of  Virginia.  For  instance,  in  the 
counties  of  Berkeley,  and  Morgan,  are  Back  creek. 
Sleepy  creek,  and  Cacapon  valleys,  not  to  speak 
of  many  still  smaller,  which  channelled  by  mere 
rivulets,  narrow  in  places  into  glens,  sometimes 
indeed  into  ravines.  This  alternation  of  moun- 
tain and  vale  extends  along  the  western  side  of 
the  great  valley,  very  generally,  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  line  of  Virginia. 

One  of  the  prettiest,  and  most  fertile,  of  these 
subordinate  valleys  is  that  of  Lost  River.  It  com- 
mences near  Brock's  gap  in  the  county  of  Shen- 
andoah, extends  twenty-five  miles  in  a  northern  di- 
rection, and  terminates  at  the  foot  of  Sandy  ridge, 
under  which  the  river  disappears,  to  rise  again, 
three  miles  farther  on,  as  the  head-spring  of  the 
Cacapon.  The  name  "  Lost  River"  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  great  chasm,  and  of  the  plunge  and  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  a  turbulent  stream  into 
it.  We  are  apt  to  imagine  something  like  the 
strange  picture  which  Coleridge  has  given  us  in 
Kubla  Khan  : 

"And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seething. 

As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 

A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced : 

Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 

Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 

Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail : 

And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 

It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 

Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion, 

Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 

Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man 

And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean." 

Whoever  imagines  anything  so  grand  of  Lost 
River,  will  find  the  reality  very  disappointing.  It 
has  indeed  its  spring-head,  course,  and  termination 
all  amongst  mountains,  like  the  "  sacred  river 
Alph,"  but  there  is  no  "  seething,"  and  there  are 
no  "  caverns  measureless  to  man."     An  inconsid- 
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erable  stream  rising  quietly,  running  in  no  remark- 
able manner,  and  sneaking  away,  at  last,  through 
a  number  of  little  holes  in  the  ground,  with  a  noise 
no  louder  than  a  gurgle — this  is  all  that  Lost  River 
really  is.  I  need  scarcely  say,  after  this,  that  the 
historian  of  the  valley,  my  old  friend  Mr.  Kerchi- 
val — a  rare  lover  of  traditions,  and  as  earnest  an 
itinerant  as  ever  hunted  out  natural  curiosities — 
is  a  little  hyperbolical  in  calling  Lost  River  "  a 
stupendous  evidence  of  the  all-powerful  arm  of 
God." 

On  an  instep,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  moun- 
tains, west  of  Lost  River,  and  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  it,  lived  in  the  year  1781  a  substan- 
tial Quaker  named  Joshua  Blake.  His  house  was  a 
log  cabin  of  one  story,  divided  into  two  large  rooms 
by  a  great  central  stone  chimney.  The  roof  was 
of  clap-boards,  held  in  their  places  by  poles  pinned 
across  Ihem.  A  long  porch  fronted  the  river.  In 
this  porch,  hanging  from  pegs  driven  into  the  hewn 
logs  of  the  cabin,  were  generally  ranged  the  Qua- 
ker's saddle,  the  side-saddle  of  his  niece,  Nelly 
Blake,  sets  of  plough  or  wagon  harness,  linsey 
hunting-frocks,  and  other  minor  articles  of  house- 
.  wifery,  or  farm-thrift.  Here,  too,  Nelly  Blake's 
\/i  spinning-wheel  had  its  permanent  summer-place. 
A  iew  young  and  vigorous  apiple  and  other  fruit 
trees  flanked  the  house.  A  wide  meadow  lay  in 
front,  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  tree- 
skirted  river;  and  on  the  line  between  hill  and 
low-ground,  just  within  the  yard  enclosure,  was  a 
range  of  bee-gums,  whose  busy  occupants,  at  the 
date  of  my  story,  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  the 
apple-blooms.  In  the  rear  of  his  rude,  but  com- 
fortable dwelling-house,  Joshua  had  expended  his 
entire  stock  of  taste  in  the  erection  of  a  barn,  with 
high  blank  gables,  painted  into  a  perfect  blaze  of 
Dutch  red. 

It  was  late  in  April,  1781,  that  Nelly  Blake, 
the  little  Quakeress,  worked  at  her  spinning- 
wheel  on  the  porch,  in  the  sunshine  of  a  very 
.  pleasant  morning.  Whilst  she  worked  away,  intent 
only,  as  it  seemed,  upon  her  thread  and  the  fitting 
of  the  coil  to  the  spindle,  a  young  countryman, 
dressed  in  homespun,  came  to  the  bannister  at  her 
back,  and  leaning  an  arm  on  it  whilst  the  other  held 
a  rifle  in  its  curve,  looked  at  her  for  some  minutes 
without  letting  his  presence  be  known.  A  tall, 
brindled  dog,  with  a  sharp  nose  and  feathered  tail, 
stood  at  his  heels,  as  motionless  as  if  he  had  the 
cue  to  be  quiet.  Forward  passed  the  Quakeress 
with  a  spring  of  the  instep,  and  a  bend  of  her  pretty 
neck,  back  she  came,  her  little  feet  fairly  twink- 
ling as  ankle  passed  ankle,  her  bust  expanded,  and 
her  dimpled  chin  thrown  up ;  whilst  the  surly  wheel, 
shifting  from  a  dismal  groan  to  a  furious  roar,  ac- 
companied with  such  variations  her  coming  and 
going.  In  the  midst  of  this  din  which  her  indus- 
try made,  she  heard  her  name  called.  The  wheel 
stopped  with  a  clatter  of  the  check-stick   upon  its 
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spokes,  and  Nelly,  assuming  a  prim  look,  turned  to 
face  the  young  countryman. 
Is  it  thee,  John  V 

'  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  that,  Nelly." 

'•  As  to  what,  John  V 

"  As  to  whether  or  no  I  am  John  Carper." 

"  Thee  is  in  a  gay  humor  this  morning,  John." 

"  No,  Nelly,  only  out  of  my  head  with  thinking 
of  you.  But  listen  to  me  for  a  little  while.  I 
left  Broad-brim  salting  his  cattle  in  the  hills,  and 
came  down  to. have  a  word  or  two  with  yon.  This 
is  what  I  have  to  say  ;  I  love  you,  and  you  love 
me"-- 

"Thee  is  not  overstocked  with  modesty  to  say 
as  much  as  that." 

"Come,  Nelly  :  you  know  that  I  am  only  speak- 
ing the  truth.  It  is  not  so  long  since  you  gave  me 
to  understand  that  you  did  love  me  ;  to  be  sure  you 
did  not  say  so,  which,  as  an  honest  girl,  I  think 
you  might  do  without  doing  any  harm — but  you  did 
enough,  and  I  kissed  you,  which  made  it  a  bargain. 
Now  Nell,  I  am  as  grave  as  the  lean  parson  at 
Morefield  ;  so  put  off  that  pretty  bantering  humor, 
and  hear  me  like  a  true-hearted  girl  as  you  are.  I 
have  tried  to  live  without  you,  but  I  find  it  isn't 
possible.  Old  Broad-brim  has  three  hundred  pounds 
of  yours  which  he  must  give  up  when  you  are 
married,  or  come  of  age.  Now  he  puts  himself 
between  you  and  me,  and  gives  me  the  cold  should- 
er, because  if  we  are  married,  the  law  will  make 
him  give  up  the  money.  You  are  hardly  eighteen  ; 
three  years  are  an  age  to  wait ;  besides,  something 
may  happen  to  keep  us  from  ever  getting  married. 
Now,  Nelly,  let  Broad-brim  have  the  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  let  me  have  you — or  you  have 
me — it  is  the  same  thing.  I  will  work  for  you, 
and  we  will  never  miss  the  money.  It  would  buy 
cattle  to  bring  money  in  again,  but  T  and  Sharp- 
nose  here  can  find  you  venison  enough,  and  keep 
the  wolves  from  the  sheep,  and  yon  can  spin  the 
wool,  and  sing  at  your  spinning.  How  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  singing  in  my  cabin,  Nelly  !"  The 
speaker  had  by  this  time  left  his  position  outsiaeof 
the  porch,  and  stood  very  near  the  Quakeress. 
"  Nelly — dear  Nelly,"  he  said  in  a  coaxing  tone, 
as  he  took  her  hand,  "do  say  yes — give  up  the 
money  to  Broad-brim,  and  be  my  wife  at  once  :  be 
my  dear  little  wife.  I  will  take  such  good  care  of 
you,  and  love  you  so  much." 

"John  Carper,"  said  the  girl,  become  now  quite 
grave,  "  thee  knows  very  well  that  there  is  love  be- 
tween us.  If  uncle  Blake  will  take  the  money,  and 
thee  will  take  me  without  it — here  is  my  hand.  But 
John,  uncle  Blake  will  hardly  do  so  wicked  a  thing. 
He  will  be  ashamed  to  rob  the  child  of  his  brother. 
He  will  be  ashamed  to  take  the  money  ;  and  not 
generous  enough  to  give  it  up  before  the  end  of 
the  three  years.  I  am  afraid  that  thee  will  have 
to  wait  for  me.     Is  that  so  hard  to  do  John  V 

"  Hard  1  yes,  Nelly,   impossible.     If  you   love 
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me,  and  Blake  is  such  an  old  hunks  as  to  refuse 
the  offer  to  take  the  money,  and  give  you  up,  run 
away  with  me.  We  can  ride  in  a  night  to  More- 
field — be  married — come  back — beg  Broad-brim's 
pardon — go  to  house-keeping,  and  be  as  happy  as 
the  bees  here  in  the  apple  blossoms.  Say  the  word, 
Nell,  or  if  you  mean  yes,  but  can't  say  it  for  smoth- 
ering the  crying  fit  that  makes  your  eyes  look 
away  from  me,  lujrn  your  mouth  a  little,  and  let 
me  kiss  you." 

"  It  is  a  grave  word,  John,  to  speak  between  a 
kiss  and  a  cry.  Thee  must  not  be  so  swift  and 
peremptory  with  me.  My  duty  is  not  clearly  be- 
fore me.  The  thread  is  tangled.  Give  me  a  little 
time,  John.  We  can  speak  of  this  when  thee  has 
sounded  uncle  Blake  upon  the  matter  of  giving  up 
the  money.     Thee  must  leave  me  now." 

After  some  farther  speech,  and  a  kiss,  John  Car- 
per called  to  his  dog  Sharpnose,  who  had  gone  off 
on  a  foraging  expedition  amongst  the  outhouses, 
shouldered  his  rifle,  and  was  about  to  depart.  Nel- 
ly, however,  called  him  back. 

"  John,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  have  my  trou- 
bles to  day  ;  and  thee  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fitting 
person  to  communicate  them  to." 

"  Speak  out,  Nelly." 

"  Thee  remembers  the  Indian  boy,  Girty  ■?" 

"  To  be  sure.  I  remember  all  about  him,  from 
the  time  that  drunken  scoundrel,  old  Girty,  brought 
him  in  and  bound  him  prentice  to  Blake,  to  the  time 
Broad-brini  gave  him  a  beating  and  drove  him  off. 
Old  Girty  was  the  arrantest  white  rascal  west  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  boy's  mother  was  a  squaw; 
so  that,  if  young  leather-face  didn't  deserve  the 
beating,  there  is  nothing  in  blood." 

"  He  did  deserve  the  beating,  John.  But  does 
thee  not  know  the  cause  of  it  1  The  boy  showed 
me  disrespect." 

"  How  \     I  never  heard  of  that." 

"  He  asked  me  to  be  his  squaw,  John,"  said 
Nelly  with  a  laugh  and  a  blush. 

"  The  infernal  copper-skin — the  leather-faced 
rascal !  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  all  about  it,  before 
he  ran  away  ?     By  the" — 

"Thee  should  not  swear,  John,  and  there  is  no 
use  to  be  so  savage.  But  this  is  what  I  have  to 
say  :  I  think  young  Girty  has  come  back,  and  is  hi- 
ding in  the  neigliborhood." 

Carper  pricked  up  his  ears,  as  did  his  dog  Sharp- 
nose.  The  dog  had  shown  a  singular  attention  at 
the  calling  of  the  Indian  boy's  name. 

"  Why  I  think  that  the  lad  is  here,"  continued 
Nelly,  "  is  this  :  I  went  this  morning  to  the  syc- 
amore spring,  to  fill  uncle  Blake's  pitcher;  I  saw, 
in  the  mud  the  print  of  a  moccasin." 

"  But  I  wear  moccasins  myself,  Nelly,  and  was 
at  the  spring  yesterday. 

Nelly  looked  down  at  her  hunter's  feet  and  laugh- 
ed. "  Thee  has  a  larger  foot,  John — as  well  be- 
fits so  strong  and   large  a  person.     Besides  thee 


has  not  the  skill  to  make  moccasins  like  the  slim- 
fingered  lad.  There  is  the  difference  between  the 
track  of  Girty  and  such  as  thee  would  make,  that 
there  is  between  the  tracks  of  a  buck  and  an  ox." 

"  Hum  !"  grunted  John,  not  much  pleased  with 
the  illustration. 

"  But  this  is  not  all,"  continued  Nelly;  "  I  pick- 
ed up  this  knife  at  the  spring."  Here  she  pulled  a 
knife  from  the  pocket  of  her  dimity  apron.  "  I 
knew  it  at  once  as  Girty's  knife.  He  bought  it 
of  the  pedlar  when  he  came  on  his  rounds,  last  fall, 
a  little  before  uncle  Blake  drove  the  lad  away. 
What  advice,  John,  does  thee  give  in  these  mat- 
ters r' 

"  My  advice,  Nelly,  is  that  you  keep  in-doors, 
unless  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the  lad  asking  you  to 
be  his  squaw.  I  can't  see  any  danger  of  worse. 
The  Indians  have  not  come  in  on  us  for  ten  years; 
since  the  peace  was  made  with  the  chiefs.  They 
are  killing  and  stealing  on  the  Ohio  again,  but  it  is 
a  long  way  from  there  here.  Smith,  the  surveyor, 
is  to  be  at  my  cabin  to  day  ;  but  I  will  take  Sharp- 
nose  to-morrow,  and  scout  in  the  hills  until  I  learn 
something  of  the  lad." 

"  There  is  another  matter,  John,"  said  the  Qua- 
keress, but  then  paused,  and  seemed  to  consider 
very  busily  for  a  minute. 

"  Speak  it  out,  Nelly,  like  an  honest  girl." 

"  Does  thee  know  anything  of  the  movements 
up  the  river  ?  Uncle  Blake  is  riding  to  William 
Mace's,  and  elsewhere,  in  a  very  unusual  manner. 
I  heard  him  tell  Williain  Mace,  who  was  here  last 
night,  that  the  young  men  must  fight  it  out  here, 
if  they  were  interrupted,  but  that  the  movements 
ought  to  be  very  quiet,  and  the  companies  ought  to 
get  down  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  join  the  true 
men  in  some  county  there;  that  Cornwallis  was  in 
those  parts.  William  Mace  laughed  and  called 
uncle  Blake  the  '  fighting  Quaker,'  but  uncle  said 
that  it  was  for  putting  down  arms  that  arms  were 
taken  up,  and  besides,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  fight- 
ing himself.     What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all,  John  V 

John  Carper  laughed.  "  For  a  knowing  man,  I 
must  say  that  Broad-brim  is  working  into  a  conside- 
rable difficulty.  You  remember  the  twelve  Philadel- 
phia Quakei's  that  Congress  sent  to  Winchester, 
because  they  were  so  hot  in  preaching  against  our 
fighting,  *  that  at  last  it  looked  as  if  they  were 
ready  to  fight  us  for  fighting  V 

'•^  Some  of  our  politicians,  vihen  measures  go  against 
them,  are  as  ready  with  their  "  protests"  as  notaries  public. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  case  of  protesting  on  record  is 
furnished  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fisher,  one  of  these  arrested 
Quakers.  "Among  the  prisoners  were  three  of  the  Pem- 
bsrtons,  two  of  the  Fishers,  an  old  Quaker  preacher  named 
Hunt,  and  several  others,  amounting  in  all  to  twelve,  and 
with  the  druggist  and  dancing  master,  fourteen.  One  of  the 
Fishers  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  protested  in  his 
own  name,  and  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  against 
being  taken  into  custody  by  Col.  Smith;  stated  that  they 
had  protested  against  being  sent  from  Philadelphia;  that 
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"  Yes,"  said  Nelly,  "  Uncle  Blake  took  me  with 
him  to  Winchester,  whilst  they  were  there.  Thee 
should  have  seen  the  respectable  persons.  John 
Peraberton  was  a  grave,  great-looking,  elderly 
man.  There  was  a  Master  Swift,  a  dancing  mas- 
ter, came  on  with  them,  whom  they  admonished 
sharply  for  teaching  the  people  frivolous  things. 
Master  Swift  was  dressed  in  pink  and  blue,  and 
was  a  very  light,  frolicksome  person." 

"  You  were  something  of  a  little  minx  then, 
Nelly,  and.no  doubt  admired  the  dancing  man  very 
much.  But  it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
your  uncle  Broad-brim  had  put  his  slim  shanks 
under  the  fiddle  of  Master  Swift,  instead  of  slip- 
ping his  crafty  head  into  John  Pemberton's  noose. 
He  has  been  an  evil  wisher  to  the  country  ever 
since,  and  now,  Quaker  as  he  is,  there  is  no  man 
doing  more  than  he  does  to  stir  up  a  tory  insurrec- 
tion." 

Nelly  Blake  looked  greatly  surprised,  and  then 
infinitely  distressed.  The  word  tory  had  in  that 
day,  and  indeed  retains  to  this,  a  horror  of  its  own 
as  a  mere  word,  apart  from  the  horrors  of  the 
bloody  civil  strife  of  which  it  was  a  type.  An  in- 
tense popular  feeling  will  consecrate  or  desecrate 
words,  until,  from  sounds,  they  become  tilings — 
saving  or  fatal  things,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"And  is  uncle  Blake  a  tory,  John  V  said  Nelly, 
with  a  pale  face  and  unsteady  eye. 

"  A  sort  of  half-tory,  Nelly  ;  because  he  is  prin- 
cipled against  fighting  with  his  own  hands — which 
may  mean  that  he  is  principled  against  being  shot 
at.  But  he  is  doing  his  best  to  make  full  toiies, 
and  is  likely  to  get  himself  into  trouble.  General 
Morgan  is  at  home,  down  below  Winchester,  and 
there  can  be  no  rising  here  that  he  could  not  put 
down  with  a  pile  of  stones  *  at  a  cross-roads.  At 
any  rate  the  crack  of  his  rifles  would  clear  Lost 
River." 

"  What  would  thee  advise  me  to  do  in  this,  as  in 
the  rest,  John  ]" 

"  To  attend  to  your  spinning,  Nelly,  until  the 
day  comes  for  running  away  with  me." 


they  had  again  protested  2A  the  Pennsylvania  line  against 
being  taken  out  of  the  State  ;  had  repeated  \he\x  protest  at 
the  Maryland  line  against  being  taken  into  Virginia,"  etc., 
etc.  Kerchival's  History  of  the  Valley,  p.  191.  It  was  a 
natural  remark  of  one  of  the  Pembertons — "Friend  Fisher, 
thy  protests  are  unavailing;  thee  should  dispense  with 
them."  The  stout-hearted  Quaker,  requiring  to  be  lifted 
over  state  lines,  and,  clamoring  out  his  protests,  would 
make  a  good  comic  picture. 

*  General  Morgan  fought  a  great  many  battles  after  the 
Revolution  with  these  homely  weapons.  "  Peace  hath  her 
victories,"  etc.  Battletown,  a  village  within  a  iew  miles  of 
this  spot,  acquired  its  name  from  Morgan's  street-fights  in 
it.  He  would  take  post  at  a  central  spot,  with  a  pile  of 
stones  at  his  feet,  and  throw  them  with  such  effect  as  to 
put  all  hostile  comers  to  rout.  His  residence,  to  which 
John  Carper  alludes,  was  Saratoga,  six  miles  south  of  Bat- 
tletown—at  present  the  seat  of  Mr.  N.  Burwell,  senr. 


CHAPTER  n. 

John  Carper  gained  his  cabin,  found  Smith,  the 
surveyor,  there,  spent  the  day  in  running  the  lines 
of  his  farm,  to  set  at  rest  a  dispute  which  had 
arisen  with  a  neighboring  land-holder,  slept  from 
dark  to  dawn  in  so  hearty  and  sound  a  manner 
as  to  east  some  doubt  on  the  reality  of  that  un- 
happiness  which  he  had  pleaded  in  his  suit  to  his 
Quakeress,  and  by  sunrise  was  well-advanced  on 
his  way  back  to  the  house  of  Joshua  Blake.  Sharp- 
nose  followed  the  long  swinging  walk  of  his  master 
at  a  brisk  trot,  and  was  evidently  greatly  disturbed 
by  something.  Carper  saw,  without  much  observ- 
ing, the  whimsical  passion  of  his  dog;  he  was  very 
intent  on  a  speech  which  he  intended  to  make  to 
the  Quaker.  "  First,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  must 
drop  the  Broad-brim  and  call  him  Mr.  Blake;  we 
must  not  set  the  old  man  horns  foremost.  Then  I 
must  smooth  down  that  matter  of  the  money.  It 
would  be  barefaced  knavery  to  take  Nelly's  por- 
tion just  so.  Blake  is  not  a  downright  rascal — 
only  too  close  to  be  always  fair.  I  must  propose  a 
loan  of  the  money  to  him,  without  interest  or  se- 
curity— something  of  that  sort.  What's  the  mat- 
ter, Sharpnose  V 

The  hunter  and  his  dog  had  approached  within 
sight  of  Blake's  house.  No  smoke  issued  from  the 
pyramid  of  a  chimney.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
movement  about  the  barn  or  stables.  Joshua  Blake 
was  striding  up  and  down  on  the  long  porch,  his 
coat  tails  straightened  by  the  rapidity  of  his  mo- 
tion. Sharpnose  bristled,  crept  in  front  of  his  mas- 
ter, nosed  the  ground  eagerly,  gave  a  low  whine, 
and  looked  up  into  his  face. 

"  What  are  you  telling  me,  dog?"  said  Carper, 
beginning  to  feel  an  alarm  for  which  he  could  not 
account.  The  dog,  in  answer,  moved  away  rap- 
idly toward  a  gorge  in  the  western  mountain,  evi- 
dently carrying  a  scent  breast  high.  Carper  called 
him  in  and  hurried  to  the  house.  Joshua  Blake 
gave  him  no  time  for  the  first  question. 

"  Thee  is  slow,  John  Carper — slow.  Does  thee 
know  the  truth  ?  Fire  off  thy  gun,  and  raise  the 
country." 

"  What's  in  the  wind,  Broad-brim  1 — Mr.  Blake, 
I  mean." 

"  The  Indians  have  stolen  away  Nelly — killed 
old  Abel  in  his  loft — carried  off  the  boy  Tobe — 
killed  my  six  fat  beeves  in  the  cattle  pen — robbed 
my  chest — ruined  me.  Fire  thy  gun,  John  Carper, 
and  raise  the  country." 

The  Quaker's  speech  told  the  truth,  which  Car- 
per was  slow  to  comprehend  in  its  full  force. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  night,  Mr.  Blake?" 

"  Up  at  Mace's.  But  why  does  thee  stay  to  ques- 
tion ■?  Fire  thy  gun." 

"  Carper  roused  himself,  and  rapidly,  but  with 
extraordinary   calmness,  made   an  exarftinalion  of 
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the  premises.  Nelly  was  gone.  Her  little  closet, 
boarded  off  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  two  great 
rooms,  like  a  college  dormitory,  was  empty,  and 
stripped  of  its  few  articles  of  ornament.  Abel,  an 
old  working  man,  crippled  with  rheumatism,  and 
bed-ridden,  was  certainly  dead,  and  lay  horribly 
mutilated  and  scalped,  upon  the  floor  of  his  loft,  in 
an  outhouse.  Tobe,  his  grandson  was  missing. 
An  oaken  chest  had  been  dragged  from  under 
Joshua  Blake's  bed,  forced  open,  and  rifled  of  its 
contents — amongst  the  rest,  Joshua  said,  of  a  bag 
of  dollars.  The  wooden  trenchers,  and  other  uten- 
sils of  the  kitchen  had  been  broken  and  tossed 
about.  The  servant  girl,  to  whose  province  they 
belonged,  had  fortunately  gone,  the  evening  before, 
to  spend  the  night  with  her  mother,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  Her  brother,  a  half-witled  lad, 
who  had  been  in  the  house,  and  present  throughout 
the  visit  of  the  Indians,  had  been  spared,  probably 
from  the  superstitious  reverence,  common  amongst 
the  tribes,  for  such  unfortunates.  He  now  sat  in 
the  kitchen,  upon  a  wicker-chair,  mending  the 
broken  trenchers  and  wooden  bowls,  with  an  awl 
and  shoe-maker's  thread.  Carper  gained  no  in- 
formation from  him,  except  that  Girty  was  one  of 
the  party,  that  there  were  many  others,  and  that 
Nelly  and  the  boy  Tobe  were  trudged  off  loaded 
with  bundles.  He  examined  the  cattle  pen.  Six 
large  beeves,  culled  from  Joshua's  herd,  and  penned 
and  housed  for  grain  fattening,  were  killed  ;  pieces 
of  flesh  were  cut  from  them,  and  from  some  sin- 
gular whim  many  of  the  colored  spots  had  been 
carefully  cut  out  from  the  skins,  and  carried  off. 
The  matted  frontal  skin  and  horns  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  oxen  had  also  been  removed.  The 
horses,  except  the  Quaker's  dun  gelding,  which  he 
had  ridden  to  Mace's,  had  been  at  pasture  over  the 
river,  and  were  still  visible,  feeding  quietly,  knee- 
deep  in  the  plentiful  grass  of  the  flats. 

"  Joshua  Blake,"  said  Carper,  after  making 
rapid  but  full  examination  of  the  premises,  "  I  am 
about  to  set  off  after  Nelly.  You  can  raise  the 
country  and  follow  on.  But  before  I  go,  one  thing 
must  be  settled.  If  I  bring  her  back,  I  must  have 
her  for  my  wife." 

"Thee  may  surely  have  her,  John,  and  an  old 
man's  blessing  if  thee  bring  the  child  back.  But, 
John,  whilst  thee  is  up  and  doing,  thee  will  do  well 
to  get  back  also  the  bag  of  silver  dollars.  Thee 
shall  have  a  just  portion  for  compensation  of  thy 
trouble." 

"  D — n  the  dollars,"  exclaimed  Carper  rather 
irreverently  ;  "  this  mixing  up  of  your  moneybags 
with  poor  Nelly  is  not  decent,  and  it  makes  me 
bold  to  ask  for  a  word  from  under  your  pen  giving 
her  to  me  for  my  wife  if  I  bring  her  back." 

Blake  assented  to  this,  declaring,  however,  its 
unimportance,  and  suggesting  to  Carper  that  his 
suspicions  lost  him  time  and  a  mile  of  his  journey. 

"  I  will  make  it  up  with  my  legs,"  said  the  hunter, 


bringing  a  bit  of  dingy  paper  which  he  had  torn 
from  a  blank  book,  and  an  ink  horn  from  the  ad- 
joining room.  "  Whilst  I  am  writing  down  the 
pot-hooks,  do  you  cut  me  off  ten  pounds  of  jerked 
beef  in  strips  of  a  pound,  as  near  as  you  can  come 
lo  it.  I  filled  my  powder  horn  last  night,  and  put 
four  dozen  bullets  in  my  pouch.  The  beef  will 
make  me  ready." 

Whilst  the  Quaker  went  to  procure  the  beef, 
Carper  cast  about  writing  an  agreement  as  to  Nel- 
ly's hand. 

"Every  thing  of  this  sort,"  said  he,  "should 
begin  with  'in  the  name  of  God,  amen' — no,  that 
begins  a  will.  This  should  begin  with  a  '  whereas' 
I  think,"  and  he  wrote — realizing  the  prodigious 
difference,  to  men  like  himself,  between  talking  and 
writing. 

"  Whereas,  Joshua  Blake  and  John  Carper  are 
wishing  to  get  back  my  dear  Ellen  Blake  from  the 
felonious  Indians,  in  whose  blood-thirsty  hands  she 
is  fallen,  and  whereas  John  Carper  mistrusts  in  my 
mind,  the  said  Joshua  Blake  of  a  promise  he  has 
made  of  Nelly  to  me  for  a  wife,  if  I  bring  her  back ; 
now  the  said  Joshua  Blake  binds  himself  and  his 
heirs  to  said  John  Carper,  to  give  my  dear  Nelly 
Blake  to  said  John  Carper  for  a  wife." 

Carper  mused  over  this  production,  which  he 
wrote  in  a  large,  awkward  hand,  and  for  the  punc- 
tuation of  which  he  is  indebted  to  his  historian,  for 
some  moments  as  if  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
it.  His  countenance,  however,  presently  became 
assured, 

"There  is  a  mixing  up,"  he  critically  communed 
with  himself,  "  somehow  of  John  Carper  and  me, 
and  me  and  John  Carper  that  makes  it  a  little 
clumsy,  but  the  meaning  is  pretty  straight,  and 
when  Broad-brim  signs  it,  all  will  be  right  enough." 

Blake  presently  brought  the  beef,  and  after  for- 
mally reciting  the  paper,  signed  it.  Carper  stowed 
the  provision  about  his  person,  pinched  the  agree- 
ment into  the  corner  of  a  pocket,  enjoined  on  the 
Quaker,  whom  his  own  steadiness  had  almost  re- 
stored to  a  clear  stale  of  mind,  to  collect  the  neigh- 
bors without  losing  an  hour,  and  put  them  on  the 
way  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Youheganey,  shoul- 
dered his  rifle,  gave  Sharpnose  a  sign  to  go  before, 
and  struck  for  the  mountain. 

[  To  be  continued.^ 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  LETTERS. 

The  Germans  for  learning  enjoy  great  repute  ; 
But  the  EngUsh  make  letters  still  more  a  pursuit ; 
For  a  Cockney  will  go  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
To  Cologne  for  an  O,  and  to  Nassau  for  M's. 

Hood. 
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TO  A  BILLOW. 

Child  of  the  mighty  deep! 

Heaving  thy  snowy  crest, 
Forever  in  thy  sportive  glee, 

On  the  ocean's  changeful  breast. 

Say,  whither  dost  thou  roam, 

Oh  wild  and  restless  wave, — 
To  the  distant  shores  of  sunny  climes, 

Or  the  secret  ocean-cave  \ 

Hast  thou  swept  the  coral  strand 

Of  India's  far-off  shore, 
Or  joined  thy  voice  with  a  giant's  power, 

To  Scylla's  mighty  roar  I 

Hast  thou  borne  within  thy  breast, 
The  bright  and  sparkling  gem. 

Whose  brilliant  hue  might  lustre  cast 
O'er  a  monarch's  diadem  1 

Or  laved  the  coral  boughs 

Of  the  ocean-caverns  bright — 

Or  curled  in  the  heaps  of  mouldering  bones 
With  which  the  deeps  are  white  T 

Perchance  then,  sportive  wave. 
Thou  hast  swept  in  rippling  play 

Some  beautiful  and  unknown  shore, 
Some  island  far  away, — 

Where  joys  and  beauties  dwell, 
Which  elsewhere  have  no  birth, 

A  home  of  light  and  loveliness, 
The  fairy-land  of  earth. 

Hast  thou  wandered  'mid  the  halls 

Now  desolate  and  lone. 
Which  once  resounded  joyously 

To  music's  thrilling  tone  \ 

Oh  wild  and  restless  wave — 

Child  of  the  mighty  deep ! 
What  are  the  hidden  mysteries 

That  in  its  bosom  sleep  1 

What  life,  what  forms  of  light, 
Are  in  its  depths  concealed, — 

What  secrets  strange  and  terrible 
Ne'er  to  the  eye  revealed? 

Come  back  from  ocean,  come ! 

Oh  fancy  wild  and  free! 
For  vainly  dost  thou  seek  to  pierce 

Its  wondrous  mystery  ! 


Susan. 


Richmond. 


(From  the  American  Review.') 

A    MORTO    AT   ROME. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  NOTES  BY  THE  ROAD. 

— I  am  sitting  in  my  little  room  on  the  Corso. 

The  Corso,  you  know,  is  the  principal  street  of 
Rome  :  nothing  like  Broadway  or  Regent  street, 
but  narrow  and  long — gay  enough  in  the  sunshine, 
and  gayer  than  the  gayest  in  the  Carnival,  but 
dreadfully  dreary  at  night. 

Tall  palaces,  with  iron  grated  windows,  flanked 
with  brown,  dusty  cherubs,  rise  up  here  and  there ; 
and  between  them,  are  gray  and  dirty  shops,  with 
balconies  above  them.  The  pavement  is  rough, 
and  a  narrow  side-walk — the  only  side-walk  in 
Rome — stretches  along,  under  the  eaves  of  the 
houses  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  palaces.  Some- 
times the  little  side-walk  has  a  creditable  breadth, 
so  that  four  may  walk  abreast ;  then,  where  some 
cumbrous  old  house  leans  out  of  the  line,  the  side- 
walk is  narrowed  to  a  foot  breadth,  and  you  would 
have  to  step  into  a  door-way,  to  let  a  lady  pass. 

The  house  I  lived  in,  crowded  out  into  the  street, 
in  just  this  awkward  way,  and  I  could  step  from 
the  door  stone  straight  into  the  carriage-track. 
And  at  the  Carnival  time,  (I  have  done  it  often)  I 
could  drop  a  handful  of  Confetti  from  my  balcony 
straight  down  upon  the  bare  necks  of  the  riding 
girls ;  and  they  would  look  up,  half  angry — half 
smiling,  and  shake  their  little  fingers  at  me,  in  a 
way  so  prettily  threatening,  that  I  would  fling  my 
best  flowers  at  them. 

Well — I  am  sitting  in  my  room  on  that  very 
Corso — have  finished  my  evening  cigar,  and  the 
clock  at  Monte  Citorio  has  struck  three  times  after 
the  Ave  Maria.  It  is  dark  ;  a  iew  sticks  from  the 
Albanian  hills  are  burning  smokily  on  the  hearth, 
and  my  landlady  is  arranging  the  curtains,  when 
the  quick  ear  of  little  Cesare  detects  the  hoarse 
music  of  a  death-chant,  and  he  comes  running  in, 
crying  Un  Morto, — un  Morto  ! 

Directly  we  go  through  into  my  bed-room,  that 
looks  upon  the  Corso,  and  opening  the  windows, 
see  the  great  train  approaching  from  far  down  the 
dark  and  narrow  street.  We  are  in  the  third  story, 
and  hear  windows  opening  below  us,  and  in  the  dim 
old  palace  opposite,  and  on  either  side.  And  we 
see  heads  thrust  out  of  the  houses  down  the  street, 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  red  torch- 
light of  the  moving  and  mournful  train.  Below, 
dim  figures  are  gathering  each  side  the  street  to 
look  at  the  solemn  spectacle. 

The  hoarse  chant  comes  louder  and  louder,  and 
half  dies  in  the  night  air,  and  breaks  out  again  with 
new  and  deep  bitterness. 

Now,  the  first  torch-light  shines  plainly  on  faces 
in  the  windows,  and  on  kneeling  women  in  the 
streets. 
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First,  come  old  retainers  of  the  dead  one,  bear- 
ing long,  blazinff  torches.  Then  comes  a  com- 
pany  of  priests,  two  by  two,  bare-headed,  and 
every  second  one  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  all 
chanting. 

Next,  is  a  brotherhood  of  friars,  in  brown  cloaks, 
with  sandaled  feet — they  too  bare-headed,  and  the 
red  light  streaming  full  upon  their  grizzled  heads. 
They  add  their  heavy,  guttural  voices  to  the  chant 
and  pass  slowly  on. 

Then  comes  another  company  of  priests,  in  white 
muslin  capes  and  black  robes  and  black  caps,  bear- 
ing books  in  their  hands,  wide  open,  and  lit  up 
plainly,  by  the  torches  of  churchly  servitors,  who 
march  beside  them  ;  and  from  the  books,  the  priests 
chant  loud  and  solemnly. 

Now  the  music  is  greatest,  and  the  friars  take 
up  the  dismal  notes,  from  the  white-caped  priests  ; 
and  the  priests  before,  catch  them  from  the  brown- 
robed  friars,  and  mournfully  the  sound  rises  up  be- 
tween the  tali  buildings — into  the  blue  night  sky, 
that  lies  between  Heaven  and  Rome. 

"  Vede — vede,^'  says  Cesare  ;  and  in  the  blaze 
of  the  red  torch-fire,  comes  the  bier,  borne  on  the 
necks  of  stout  friars — and  on  the  bier,  the  body  of 
the  dead  man,  habited  like  a  priest.  Heavy  plumes 
of  black,  wave  at  each  corner  of  the  bier. 

Hist!  says  my  landlady.  The  body  is  just 
under  us.  Enrica  crosses  herself — her  smile  is 
for  the  moment  gone.  Cesare's  boy-face  is  grown 
suddenly  earnest. 

He  could  see  the  pale,  youthful  features  of  the 
dead  man.  The  glaring  flambeaux  sent  their  flaunt- 
ing streams  of  unearthly  light  over  the  face  of  the 
sleeper.  A  thousand  eyes  were  looking  on  him, 
and  his  face,  careless  of  them  all,  was  turned  up 
straight  towards  the  stars. 

Still  rises  the  chant,  and  companies  of  priests 
follow  the  bier,  like  those  who  had  gone  before. 
Friars  in  brown  cloaks,  and  prelates,  and  Carme- 
lites come  after — all  with  torches. 

Two  by  two — their  voices  growing  hoarse — they 
tramp  and  chant. 

For  a  while  the  voices  cease,  and  you  can  hear 
the  rustling  of  their  robes  and  their  foot-falls,  as 
if  your  ear  was  to  the  earth.  Then  the  chant  rises 
again,  as  they  glide  on  in  a  wavy,  shining  line,  and 
rolls  back  over  the  death-train,  like  the  howling  of 
a  wind  in  winter. 

As  they  pass,  the  faces  vanish  from  the  windows. 
The  kneeling  women  upon  the  pavement,  rise, 
mindful  of  the  paroxysm  of  Life  once  more.  The 
groups  in  the  door-ways  scatter.  But  their  low 
voices  do  not  drown  the  voices  of  the  host  of  mourn- 
ers, and  their  ghost-like  music. 

I  look  long  upon  the  blazing  bier,  trailing  under 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  Roman  palaces,  and  at  the 
stream  of  torches,  winding  like  a  glittering  scaled 
serpent. 

The  notes  grow  more  and  more  indistinct,  ex- 


cept a  little  gust  of  the  night  air  catches  up  the 
hoarse  sound,  and  brings  it  back  with  a  fearful  dis- 
tinctness. 

"  It  is  a  priest,"  say  I  to  my  landlady,  as  she 
closes  the  window. 

"  No,  Signor — a  young  man,  never  married,  and 
so  by  virtue  of  his  condition,  given  the  robes  of 
the  priest-hood." 

"  So  I,"  says  the  pretty  Enrica,  "  if  I  should 
die,  would  be  dressed  in  white,  and  have  flowers 
scattered  over  my  body,  and  be  followed  by  the 
nuns  as  sisters." 

"  A  long  way  off  may  it  be,"  said  I, 
She  took  my  hand  in  hers  and  pressed  it. 
An  Italian  girl  does  not  fear  to  talk  of  death ; 
and  we  were  talking  of  it  still,  as  we  walked 
back — my  hand  still  in  hers,  and  sat  down  by  the 
blaze  of  the  alder  sticks  brought  from  the  Alba- 
nian hills. 


EXCERPTA. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  Remains  is  a  curious  letter  to 
Lord  Bacon,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  remonstrates  with  Ba- 
con on  his  new  mode  of  philosophising.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
wrote  some  miserable,  but  bitter  verses  on  a  copy  of  the 
Instauralio,  and  James  I.  declared,  that  "like  God's  pow- 
er it  surpassed  all  understanding." 

There  is  a  curious  work  by  the  emperor  Julian  entitled 
"  The  Misopogon,  or  The  Antiochian,  the  Enemy  of  the 
Beard."  It  is  a  reply  to  some  lampoons  of  the  Antiochi- 
ans  on  the  beard  of  the  monarch. 

Plato  compares  Socrates  lo  the  gallipots  of  the  Athenian 
apothecaries  which  were  painted  on  the  outside  wiih  the 
figures  of  apes  and  owls,  but  contained  within  a  precious 
balm. 

Goldoni,  in  his  drama  of  TorquataTassso,  thus  contrasts 
the  poet's  writings  and  conversation  : 

Ammiro  il  suo  talenta,  gradisoo ;  carmi  suoi; 
Ma  piacer  non  trove  a  conversar  con  lui. 

Gibbon  observes  that  some  singular  errors  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  use  of  the  word  mil.  in  MSS.,  which  is  an 
abreviation  for  soldiers  as  well  as  for  thousands. 

Milton  in  Paradise  Lost  has  this  passage — 

when  the  scourge 

Inexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance. 

Gray  in  his  Ode  to  Adversity  has  the  following — 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge,  and  torturing  hour 
ThebadafFiight. 
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HOFFMAN'S  POEMS.*    A  REVIEW. 

What  is  the  Poetl — what  is  Poetry  ■?  :  questions, 
to  us,  of  high  and  solemn  import.  The  developments 
of  the  last  few  years  have  given  something  to  solve 
the  problem,  something  to  enable  both  friends  and 
foes  to  their  influence  to  meet  on  definite,  tangible 
ground.  The  Poet,  in  olden  time,  was  the  politi- 
cal guide,  the  inciter  to  heroic  devotion  for  country 
and  female  protection  ;  the  attendant  on  every  fes- 
tal occasion  in  old  baronial  castle  ;  the  companion 
of  the  knightly  spirit  at  home,  as  on  the  battle-field 
his  clarion-voice  was  ever  the  first  note  of  victori- 
ous conflict. 

The  Poet,  now,  is  one  whose  spirit  must  com- 
mune with  the  Past — must  "  shake  liands,"  (as  it 
were,)  with  the  present,  and  live  for  the  future. 
In  his  own  pure  lines,  retracing  and  mirroring 
forth  for  the  inspection  of  future  years,  those  shades 
of  action  and  sublimities  of  suffering  which  his 
spirit  hath  pointed  out  to  him.  He  is  the  Priest 
of  Nature — abstracting  from  her  richly-filled  tem- 
ples the  elements  of  natural  beauty,  it  is  his  to  add 
to  these  the  sublime  dispensations  of  the  age  for 
which  he  lives — the  eloquent  teachings  of  his  own 
mission.  Not  to  the  battle-field,  nor  the  cabinets 
of  princes  are  the  strains  of  the  bard  confined. 
They  reach  through  all,  and  actuate  all,  the  sim- 
ple peasant  as  well  as  mail-clad  hero.  They  in- 
dividualize the  feelings  of  the  bard,  but,  not  less 
representing  the  promptings  of  social  effort,  they 
chain  the  attention  and  enthrall  the  feelings  of  the 
mass. 

Poetry,  we  are  told,  is  the  language  of  exquisite 
feeling — the  essence  of  intensified  thought.  Po- 
etry, rather,  is  the  language  of  Effort — the  repre- 
sentation, the  embodiment  of  action,  both  in  the 
world  of  matter  and  mind.  Sharing  largely  in  the 
vivifying  energy  of  the  bold,  aspiring  spirit,  it 
wreathes  a  fresher  luxuriance  round  the  flowers  of 
present  expectation  for  present  elevation.  It  is 
both  subjective  and  objective, — corporeal  in  form, 
spiritual  in  essence.  We  are  fast  approximating  to 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  homogeneous- 
ness,  its  vitality  in  both  particulars.  Poetry,  mz7.y 
highest  sense,  is  the  impersonation  of  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  inner  life.  While  the  shadows  of  our 
history  come  out  from  Memory's  depths,  she  throws 
a  halo  over  every  dim-remembered  scene  of  pas- 
sion or  of  feeling  ; — but  in  the  hour  of  gladness, 
retiring  to  those  "  deep  fountains"  never  unsealed 
except  by  the  touch  of  sweet-soothing  Nature,  her 
strains  can  be  but  faint — but  faintly  chiming  in 
with  the  lays  of  pleasure.  True  as  it  is,  that  he 
only  who  now  speaks  to  the  people  to  persuade 
them  of  their  better  traits,  can  hope  to  gain  even  a 

*  Songs  and  other  Poems,  by  C.  F.  Hoffman.    5lh  Ed. 
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hearing  in  this  rail-road  age — it  is  equally  true, 
that  our  mission  is  yet  but  imperfectly  appreciated, 
that  it  is  but  the  '*  radical  tendencies"  of  the  age, 
(destructive  as  they  are  to  all  incentives  for  the 
higher  destiny  awaiting  us,)  which  seem  so  repro- 
ductive, so  closely  entwined  with  every  hope  which 
dares  to  look  beyond  the  turmoil  of  the  present 
hour.  True,  the  mellowed  fragrance  of  antiquity 
has  not  yet  embalmed  the  memories  which  purify 
a  nation's  yearnings  while  they  shrine  a  nation's 
history, — but  there  is  another,  a  higher  faith,  which, 
while  reverently  gazing  into  the  past,  finds  its  full- 
est inspiration  in  this,  the  age  of  progress,  the 
age  of  action.  Heretofore,  as  now,  from  the  ab- 
sorbing strifes  of  the  busy  world  we  have  found 
a  ievr  meek  spirits  retiring  to  commune  with  na- 
ture, or  to  seek  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  in 
their  own  hearts,  with  this  mystical  thing  we  call 
life.  Some  few  have  arisen,  even  in  the  peri- 
od of  our  national  troubles, — in  the  roar  of  *•  the 
Revolution,  and  the  mighty  upheavings  of  human 
society  which  marked  its  coming  and  hastened  its 
progress, — some  few  who  improved  the  hastily- 
snatched  hour  of  relief  from  physical  toil  and  men- 
tal anxiety,  and  stirred  their  souls  to  "build  the 
lofty  rhyme."  It  is  the  agitation  of  the  social  ele- 
ments produced  by  war  alone,  which  stimulates 
the  poetical  spirit,  which  breathes  more  exquisitely 
in  one  the  feelings  thrilling  through  the  mass,  and 
affords  scope  for  their  development.  It  is  imme- 
diately preceding  or  subsequent  to  some  great  con- 
flict that  we  find  the  evolution  of  the  true  poetic 
spirit,  vast  in  its  energy  and  rapid  in  its  scintilla- 
tions. But  they  were  few ; — and,  to  a  polished 
ear,  their  effusions,  (though  not  destitute  of  spirit 
and  a  condensation  wherein  few  words  were  wast- 
ed with  the  strong  Saxon  tone  pervading  them.) 
seem  little  worthy  of  praise  for  eloquence  or  taste. 
Of  measure  almost  nothing  was  known; — the  feats 
of  arms,  the  lays  of  love,  and  the  high  endeavor 
for  fame,  either  in  "  Hall  of  State,"  or  by  the  Pen, 
found  few  Campbells  or  Longfellows  to  consecrate 
their  triumphs. 

From  these  slight  prefatory  allusions  we  shall 
not  be  thought  to  pass  over  a  very  great  chasm  by 
returning  to  the  poetry  of  a  later  period.  While 
too  much  stiffness  of  expression — too  much  imita- 
tion, were  the  natural  appendages  to  the  Ballads  as 
well  as  the  w-orks  of  a  more  aspiring  character, 
(such  as  Barlow's  "  Columbiad,"  the  "Fredoniad," 
&c.,)  the  reproach  of  English  Reviewers,  (at  least 
great  part  of  it,)  was  somewhat  merited.  For, — 
despite  the  occasional  rising  of  a  star  in  the  liter- 
ary hemisphere  which  traced  a  higher  patli  in  the 
fields  of  intellect  than  European  poets  had  attempt- 
ed— which  held  up  the  misgovernment  of  a  prince 
as  the  bane  of  a  generous  people,  and  lashed  the 
crimes  of  both  through  the  pen  of  the  ballad-wri- 
ter, or  the  Improvisatrice, — there  were  few  who 
could  emancipate  themselves   from  subjection  to 
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English  models  and  dependence  on  antique  foole- 
ries. They  found  it  no  easy  task  to  lure  their 
spirits  to  a  height  whence  the  breathings  of  "  un- 
written poesy"  should  charm  to  newer  views — to 
higher  conceptions  of  the  value,  the  majesty  of  in- 
dividual effort — to  have  their  verse  expressive  of 
their  faith  in  the  beauty  of  human  virtue — to  make 
it  the  type,  the  manifestation  of  their  aspirations 
for  a  richer  harvest  of  intellectual  strength  and 
energy  than  had  yet  rewarded  them.  In  fine,  the 
poetry — if  such  it  might  be  called — of  those  days 
was  practical,  was  domestic,  was  jejune,  was  me- 
diocre. 

But  another  war  had  closed  ;  and  from  this  peri- 
od, [1815,]  asindicating  the  more  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  best  works  of  continental  genius,  we  date  the 
growth  and  prevalence  of  a  more  earnest  love  for 
the  true  ideal  of  poetry.  Avoiding  the  strife  of 
warring  hosts,  the  courts  of  kings  and  the  foibles 
of  cabinets,  our  American  mind  then  first  began  to 
evolve  the  better  features  so  long  slumberin"^ — it 
became  Americanized  ;  it  learned  to  appreciate 
the  lessons  of  self-reliance  impressed  upon  it  by 
the  events  of  the  national  struggle — it  learned  to 
turn  a  watching  eye  to  the  struggles  of  long  endu- 
ring humanity  in  every  land,  as  well  as  to  commune 
with  waving  woods  and  placid  lakes  and  sun-em- 
browned rocks,  those  sentinels  of  antiquity,  which 
were  the  refuge  of  hunted  freemen.  While  not 
destitute  of  the  precision  and  strength  strongly 
characteristic  of  its  predecessor,  it  became  distin- 
guished for  elegance,  uniqueness,  vigorous  expres- 
sion and  naivete.  It  spake  to  the  peofle  ;  and,  re- 
flecting as  much  as  before  the  tone  of  popular  feel- 
ing, elevated  the  aims  of  the  people  by  infusing 
into  them  much  of  the  true  conservative  spirit ; 
the  reverence  for  those  perfect  models  in  Art  and 
Letters  which  every  age  had  carefully  transmitted 
to  its  successors — which  now  can  scarcely  contend 
with  the  fanaticism  of  the  day.  What  they  lacked 
was,  a  greater  number  of  poets — a  more  facile 
means  of  communicating  with  their  fellow-poets 
in  Europe,  a  more  ready  appreciation  by  their  fel- 
low-countrymen, and  more  self- confidence,  both  in 
style  and  purpose,  for  their  works  and  themselves. 
All  this  we  have  supplied,  and  more  than  supplied. 
The  village  journal — the  fashionable  periodical,  the 
grave  Review  and  the  book-press  are  teeming  with 
the  effusions  of  thousands,  who  in  number,  if  not 
in  energy,  maybe  called  legion.  The  packet  and 
steamship  are  annihilating  the  distance  which  sep- 
arates us  from  the  shores  of  our  father-land  ;  and 
the  booksellers  of  our  large  cities  are  flooding  the 
land  with  the  poems  of  our  best  writers  in  former 
days  as  well  as  those  of  "  rising  genius."  Eheu. 
helluo  fugax  librorum !  We  are  overburdened  with 
the  crowds  of  volumes  which  our  publishers  week- 
ly, daily  send  forth,  through  the  thousand  channels 
of  national  intercourse,  to  gladden,  inform  and 
strengthen  the  national  mind.     To  resist  these  cur- 


rents were  idle — to  guide  and  direct  them  requires 
such  a  combination  of  enthusiasm,  knowledge  and 
discretion  as  rarely  discloses  itself  to  our  view. 
Poetry  for  the  million  will  be  the  great  character- 
istic, the  land-mark  of  this  age  when  its  years  give 
place  to  another  century  ;  and  knowledge  for  the 
mass  now  thrills  the  watchword  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Nor  will  it  be  forgotten  that  the  virulence 
of  faction,  the  truckling  to  a  so-styled  "expediency," 
and  flattery  of  the  ignorance  of  "  the  masses" 
which  so  often  disgrace  the  political  campaigns  of 
our  country  and  dare  to  take  the  specious  guise 
of  patriotism,  have  shrouded  the  developments  of 
the  last  few  years  in  mourning.  In  spite  of  the 
baser  lust  for  gold,  a  few  of  our  publishers  have 
"  cast"  the  better  literature  of  the  day  "  upon  the 
waters,  and  we  shall  "  find"  its  fruits  "  after  many 
days."  Some  of  the  volumes  issued  allure  us  by 
their  splendor  and  beauty,  some  by  their  careful 
editing,  and  most  of  them  amaze  us  by  their  cheap- 
ness. Spreading  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  are  these  volumes,  which  cost  their  au- 
thors years  of  toil  and  nights  of  suffering;  which 
were  sent  out  from  musty  convents,  and  the  dun- 
geon, to  give  token  that  their  writers  were  yet 
alive,  although  by  the  malice  of  Kings  and  priests 
living  but  for  an  after  immortality.  The  past  and 
the  present  are  laid  under  contribution,  and  the 
matchless  plays  of  Shakspeare,  ranged  side  by  side 
with  the  glowing  songs  of  Scott,  are  sold  for  a 
shilling  :  while  the  son  of  poverty,  (struggling 
through  the  tide  of  adverse  fortune,)  finds  in  each 
a  ready  stimulant  to  the  guerdon  of  intellectual 
renown.  Fertilizing  the  popular  mind,  and  stimu- 
lating the  popular  zeal  for  '  rising'  above  their  pres- 
ent station  which  has  been  said  by  a  learned  wri- 
ter* to  be  the  main  feature  of  the  individual  araong 
the  American  people, — are  many  of  these  volumes 
with  which  the  day-laborer  and  the  retired  scholar 
are  equally  wont  to  solace  their  hours  of  cessation 
from  toil,  their  times  of  quiet  communing  with  the 
mighty  minds  of  the  Present  and  the  Past,  their 
hours  devoted  to  improvement  by  reflection.  Know- 
ledge, then,  has  here  become  popular — universal — 
limitless  and  unceasing  in  its  diffusion;  furnished 
to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  it  has  been — it  shall  be  the 
principal  "  factor"  in  American  civilization. 

From  these  incidental  references  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  our  country  and  age  the  enthusiastic  mind 
will  readily  recur  to  the  Future,  bright  as  it  is  with 
the  foreshadowed  vigor  and  beauty  of  a  better  era. 
It  is  the  Ballad-Poetry  of  a  nation  which  most 
clearly  reflects  the  tone  of  national  feeling, — most 
harmoniously  evolves  the  aspiration  for  popular 
equality,  most  beautifully  embodies  the  finer  shades 
of  national  thought.  It  is  our  ballad-poetry,  which, 
cheapest  in  its  form,  is  most  rapidly  permeating 
the  mass  ;  most  rapidly  bringing  forth  fruit,  which, 
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for  better  or  worse,  will  not  leave  slight  traces  to 
impress  the  destinies  of  the  future.  Among  all 
the  viler  literature  (?)  which  the  press  throws  among 
us,  we  have  an  extensive  and  well-circulated 
selection  of  useful  works,  both  prose  and  po- 
etry ;  works  which,  appealing  to  the  perfect  mod- 
els of  the  past  for  their  rhythm  and  standard  of 
expression,  are  becoming  expounders  of  the  more 
spiritualized  yearnings  of  the  age,  of  the  mass,  of 
the  world ;  which  strive  to  lead  us  to  those  benefits 
where  the  dust  of  centuries  is  swept  away  beneath 
the  trumpet-blast  of  civilization,  to  lure  us  from 
these  vain  aspirings  for  wealth,  and  show  us  some- 
thing more  substantial,  more  true,  more  spiritual. 
As  an  evidence,  an  auxiliary  to  this  improving  tone 
of  sentiment  we  hail  every  collection  of  poems,  which 
unstained  by  meretricious  ornament,  and  undefaced 
by  mawkish  sentiment  are  light  in  their  structure, 
and  yet  graceful  and  vigorous,  although  fugitive. 
Fugitive  in /orm  alone  ;  for  their  spirit  shall  out- 
last the  frail  monuments  of  physical  beauty,  if  it 
be  the  realization  of  individual  triumph  over  suffer- 
ing and  affliction  ;  of  personal  endeavor,  of  hope 
in  despondency,  and  rational  esuha.tion  in  the  glare 
of  prosperity  ;  if  it  be  capable  of  passing  from  these 
realizations  of  human  energy,  in  its  most  godlike  de- 
velopments, to  the  features  of  nature  that  strength- 
en and  illwninate  them — if  it  be  the  record  of  the 
nobler  feelings  of  our  meekly-suffering  nature  seek- 
ing their  consolation  in  nature  ;  going  from  the  in- 
ward heart  of  man  to  the  great  heart  of  nature, 
and  if,  by  consequence,  it  perpetually  renews  the 
ties  that  bind  us  to  the  good  of  all  ages  who  have 
been  most  eager  to  seek  for  her  distinctions.  So 
far,  then,  only  is  poetry  efficient  as  it  moves  along 
ivith  and  among  the  people,  so  far  valuable  either 
as  the  exponent  of  their  virtues,  or  the  inspiration 
of  their  efforts. 

Reluctantly  abandoning  the  farther  considera- 
tion of  these  sentiments,  we  now  approach  the  vol- 
ume before  us.  Epics  and  dramas  we  have  had, — 
but  it  is  rarely  that  a  volume  of  songs  greets  us 
which  would  justify  the  misjudging  confidence  of 
their  author  by  the  reception  given  to  it  among  the 
better  informed  classes  of  the  country  :  which  were 
fit  for  a  more  permanent  shrine  than  the  columns 
of  the  newspaper  in  which  they  first  appeared. 
Our  best  ballad-writers  rarely  have  ventured  to 
collect  and  republish  the  transient  effusions  they 
had  hardly  found  time  to  search  after  and  revise. 
But  much  of  them  (on  this  very  account)  have  gone 
into  irretrievable  oblivion — have  left  their  impress, 
but  faint  and  transient  as  the  brief-lived  periodical 
in  which  they  were  presented  to  the  world. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  not  chide  us  for  so 
long  delaying  our  notice  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  Po- 
ems. Poems  they  are,  thoujrh  blushing  under  the 
modest  title  of  "  Songs."  Poetry,  because  they 
disclose  their  parentage  from  that  faithful,  earnest, 
truly-conservative  spirit   upon   whose  prevalence 


and  aims  we  have  animadverted.  Unpretending 
in  appearance,  we  much  doubt  whether  they  have 
not  in  them  somewhat  of  the  true  beauty  of  poetry, 
if  a  pure,  devoted  love  of  country,  and  suscepti- 
bility to  the  teachings  of  nature,  of  the  true  his- 
toric spirit,  which,  reverently  gazing  through  the 
records  of  the  past,  finds  its  better  yearnings  irre- 
pressibly  swelling  up  to  meet  the  future,  which  re- 
gards the  present  as  but  the  stepping-stone  to  a 
loftier  height,  (where  bloom  the  undiscovered  flow- 
ers of  genius.)  and  becomes  not  altogether  absorb- 
ed in  its  cares  and  duties, — if  these  be  worthy  of 
the  name  of  patriotism.  The  poet,  chanting  his 
vesper-song  to  the  memory  of  high-souled  men  and 
vanished  years,  is  here.  What  thrilling  pleasure 
does  he  enjoy  when  thus  gazing  on  the  face  of  Na- 
ture in  her  loveliest,  wildest  moods  !  Or  if  by  the 
silvery  Hudson,  or  gazing  on  the  placid  lake  where 
Champlain's  waters  gush  in  calm  sublimity,  is  there 
no  strength  of  mind  imparted — no  pure  outgush- 
ings  of  those  feelings  which  poets  seek,  and  often 
seek  in  vain  ?  Here  life  has  seen  its  pure  imagin- 
ings more  than  realized,  and  the  poet  becomes 
somewhat  alive  to  the  promptings  of  that  spirit 
which  blends  both  nature  and  truth  in  its  clearest 
manifestations,  with  religious  energy  and  the  love 
of  his  country  and  kind. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  divided hispoems  into  "Songs." 
"Early  Miscellanies,"  "The  Vigil  of  Faith," 
(which  we  are  inclined  to  fix  upon  as  the  gem  of 
the  volume,)  and  "  Occasional  Poems."  One  thing, 
we  believe,  made  certain  by  the  fugitive  pieces  of 
this  collection,  (fugitive  in  the  sense  above  illus- 
trated,) that  Mr,  Hoffman  does  best  when  yielding 
himself  to  the  moulding  of  Nature's  plastic  hand, 
and  following  the  promptings  of  his  own  wayward 
spirit.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  among 
the  recesses  of  his  native  mountains,  his  lyre  is 
strung  to  a  more  sweetly-murmuring  strain  than 
in  the  city's  crowded  walks.  The  "  wind-tone"  of 
softly-breathing  forests  and  upland^ vale  finds  its 
truest  echo  in  his  heart  when  climbing  over  his  fa- 
vorite "  Adirondach  mountains,"  or,  in  careless 
huntsman-garb,  wandering  near  the  shore  of  Lin- 
denmere,  or  bright  Champlain.  He  has  "  written 
much,"  and,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Anacreon- 
tics, which,  forming  a  considerable  part  of  the  col- 
lection, will  hardly  heighten  the  favorable  impres- 
sions derived  from  his  more  lenglhed  and  polished 
productions)  "written  it  well."  He  has  mirrored 
the  high  traits  of  character  and  native  nobleness  of 
spirit  which  marked  our  aborigines,  and  has  given 
voice  to  his  inner  promptings  of  reverence  for  the 
nature  so  triumphant  even  in  its  degradation,  a 
nature  whose  more  prominent  characteristics  are 
but  invigorated  even  by  the  ruin  of  her  chosen 
children.  He  has  wreathed  the  "  immortal  bays" 
of  poetry  with  the  soft,  spirit-stirring  names  which, 
to  all  of  us,  have  not  lost  their  beauty  in  the  rush 
of  a  money-getting,  rail-road  age :  which  are  still 
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sonorous,  still  inspiring  as  when  lisped  by  dark- 
eyed  chief,  or  Indian  maiden  beneath  the  silent 
stars  of  heaven.  For  this  we  thank  him ;  for  we 
are  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  poet  in  this  country,  to  inspirit 
his  lays  with  the  fervor  of  a  generous  enthusiasm 
for  the  fast-fading  sons  of  the  forest ;  to  hold  them 
up  as  not  altogether  vile,  not  wholly  lost  to  the 
higher  impulses  of  humanity. 

According  to  ihen  subject-matter  zr\A  style,  these 
Poems  are  susceptible  of  a  more  numerous  division 
than  Mr.  Hoffman  has  given  to  them.  They  are 
Anacreontics  and  Sapphics,  Forest-Lays  ;  Poems, 
founded  on  and  illustrative  of  Indian  character  or 
history ;  some  commendable  for  their  high  moral 
tone  and  chastened  sentiment ;  together  with  a  few 
translations,  and  miscellaneous  productions.  Of  the 
first,  specimens  occur  at  pp.  10,  ("  Rosalie  Clare,'' 
a  pretty  illustration  of  the  flowing  grace  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  Amphibraeh-Anapffistic)  11,  14,  19, 
("  L'Amour  sans  ailes,")  20,  (an  "  Anacreontic," 
whose  tone  of  sentiment  hardly  meets  our  appro- 
val,) 22,  30,  32,  37,  ("  The  Remonstrance,"  where 
a  transition  "  from  grave  to  gay"  is  very  skilfully 
introduced,)  40,  41;  and,  likewise,  at  pp.  31,  81, 
96,  162,  165,  168.  The  series  of  songs  named, 
"  Eros  and  Anteros,"  comprise  20  pages,  but  our 
sketch  of  them  shall  be  but  brief.  Varied  in  mea- 
sure, there  is  a  fine  undertone  of  sentiment  running 
through  them — the  hopeless,  oft  repeated  struggle 
of  Love  with  the  harsher  revealings  of  every-day 
Life;  the  unquestioning  devotion  of  the  heart  to 
one,  who,  if  too  wildly  loved,  was  perhaps  not  un- 
worthy of  the  strongest  affection  the  fond  spirit 
lavished  upon  her.  We  have  marked  the  follow- 
ing chaste  and  simple  metaphor. 

VII. 

"  As  he  who,  on  some  clouded  night, 

When  wind  and  tide  attend  his  bark, 
Waits  for  ilie  North  Star's  steady  light 

To  shine  above  the  waters  dark, 
Will  often  for  its  guiding  beam 

M"istake  some  wandering  meteor's  ray, 
But  wildered  by  that  fitful  gleam 
Doubc  yet  to  launch  upon  the  stream, 

Till  wind  and  tide  have  passed  away. 
So  1,  if  ever  Life's  dark  sea 

Is  swept  by  some  propitious  gale, 
Look  for  my  guiding  light  in  thee. 

Before  1  e'er  can  spread  my  sail: 
So,  while  thy  smiles  deceitful  shine, 

Then  leave  all  darker  than  before, 
1  for  some  surer  beacon  pine, 

'Till  breeze  and  flood  no  longer  mine, 
I'm  stranded  on  the  barren  shore." — (p.  46.) 

The  last  stanza  of  No.  XTT,  is  equally  beautiful; 
and  that  of  No.  XVII,  (p.  51,)  instinct  with  the 
true  philosophy  of  existence. 

"  As,  parted  here,  we  diire  not  think 
Of  wearying  years  to  coine  between. 


Nay,  start  not,  love,  as  on  the  brink 
Of  what  may  be — as  it  hath  been — 

We  only  part  like  twin-born  rays 
Diverging  from  the  morning  sun, 

Again  within  his  orb  to  blaze 

When  fused  in  heaven  into  one." 

Our  poet  seems  to  have  learned  some  of  sorrow'a 
most  valuable  lessons,  and,  though  we  know  little 
of  his  private  history,  to  have  been  chastened  by 
the  rough  bufferings  of  experience :  to  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  sufferer  here — 

"  Devotion  is  most  deep  and  pure 

In  souls  by  sorrow  shaded, 
And  love  like  ours  will  still  endure 

When  brighter  ties  have  faded." — (p.  58.) 

The  closing  stanzas  of  this  Poem,  which  possesses 
many  inspirations  of  a  high  and  solemn  beauty,  we 
give  entire — 

XXXIII. 

"The  conflict  is  over,  the  struggle  is  past, 

I  have  look'd — I  have  loved — I  have  worship'd  my  last ; 

And  now  back  to  the  world,  and  let  fate  do  lier  worst 

On  the  heart  that  for  thee  such  devotion  hath  nursed — 

To  thee  its  best  feelings  were  trusted  away, 

And  life  hath  hereafter  not  one  to  betray. 

Yet  not  in  resentment  thy  love  I  resign ; 
I  blame  not — upbraid  not,  one  motive  of  thine; 
I  ask  not  what  change  has  come  over  thy  heart, 
I  reck  not  what  chances  have  doomed  us  to  part; 
I  but  know  thou  hast  told  me  to  love  thee  no  more, 
And  1  still  must  obey  where  1  once  did  adore. 

Farewell,  then,  thou  loved  one — oh  !  loved  but  too  well, 
Too  deeply,  too  blindly,  for  language  to  tell — 
Farewell !  thou  hast  trampled  love's  faith  in  the  dust, 
Thou  hast  torn  from  my  bosom  its  hope  and  its  trust ! 
But  if  thy  life's  current  with  bliss  it  would  swell, 
I  would  pour  out  my  own  in  this  last  fond  farewell!" — (p.  66.) 

The  first  and  second  stanzas  of  "Love's  Vaga- 
ries," (p.  72,)  remind  us  of  some  beautiful  passa- 
ges in  the  Lalla  Rookh,  but  we  can  only  refer  to 
them  in  passing.  "  Byron,"  "The  Waxen  Rose," 
"  To  a  Lady,"  &c.,  to  p.  96  inclusive,  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  omitted  without  materially  injur- 
ing the  selection.  "  Thy  Name"  is  vastly  superior 
to  any  of  these,  and  not  unworthy  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
man's muse.  With  those  found  on  pp.  158,  162, 
166,  etc.,  we  have  little  sympathy.  There  is  per- 
vading them  that  obliquity  of  moral  sentiment 
which  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  Moore's  Po- 
ems of  a  similar  stamp,  and  still  much  of  that  purity 
of  thought  which,  as  yet,  has  been  the  proud  char- 
acteristic of  American  poets.  We  leave  the 
"  Songs,"  therefore,  to  the  well-earned  popular 
favor  many  of  them  have  secured,  as  we  find  other 
selections  in  the  volume  which  fall  more  naturally 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  undertaking.  Such 
arp  the  Forest-lays, — poems  of  almost  equal  merit; 
but  many  of  them  are  well  known,  and  with  others 
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we  can  linger  but  a  moment.  Among  them,  we 
find  "  the  Brook  and  Pine,"  (p.  18,)  "  Room,  Boys, 
Room,"  (a  poem,  which,  in  the  restless  love  for  sol- 
itude, that  chiefly  individualizes  the  American  hun- 
ter or  Backwoodsman,  affords  a  key  to  many  of 
those  manly  principles  not  found  among  the  peas- 
antry of  any  other  land.)  "  Hunter's  Matin,"  (p. 
36,)  "  Away  to  the  Forest,"  (p.  39,)  "  Forest-Mu- 
sings, (p.  98,)  whose  general  freshness  and  purity 
of  taste  we  may  discover  in  the  following,  from  his 
"  Indian-Summer,  1828,"  (p.  148.) 

"Oh  Nature  !  fondly  I  still  turn  to  thee, 

With  feelings  fresh  as  e'er  my  childhood's  were ; 
Though  wild  and  passion-tost  my  youth  may  be, 

Toward  thee  f  still  the  same  devotion  bear; 
To  thee — to  thee — though  health  and  hope  no  more 
Life's  wasted  verdure  may  to  me  restore — 

Still—  still,  childlike  I  come,  as  when  in  prayer 
J  bowed  my  head  upon  a  mother's  knee, 
And  deem'd  the  world  like  her,  all  tiuth  and  purity." 

Besides,  "  The  Bob  O'  Linkum,"  (not  altogether 
a  stranger  to  the  wanderer  in  the  forests  of  New 
York,)  and  the  thoughtful  Poet's  musings  in  "  Pri- 
meval Woods,"  (p.  161,)  which  we  can  here  only 
commend — the  second  stanza  particularly  to  those 
who  look  for  a  glowing  Future  in  the  annals  of 
our  beloved  country — not  extract. 

But  Mr.  Hoffman  has  given  us  others,  of  a  more 
elevated  caste,  which,  in  sentiment  and  feeling, 
have  contributed  to  endear  him  to  many  in  other 
lands  as  well  as  his  own  country  ;  and  which  main- 
ly distinguish  him  from  the  school  of  Moore  and 
Byron.  He  looks,  with  a  kindly  eye,  upon  the 
strivings  of  man  for  his  release  from  the  bondage 
of  a  cold  and  sensual  philosophy — he  looks  not  on 
death  as  a  cheerless,  bleak  inanity;  witness  his 
"Song  of  the  Drowned,"  (p.  24,)  and  "Where 
would  I  Rest,"  (167,)  also  that  other.  ("What  is 
Solitude]")  which  speaks,  in  solemn  tones,  to  the 
heart  that  has  long  yearned  for  human  companion- 
ship in  these  high  "  imaginings"  which  spring  up 
but  to  mock  it  with  visions  never  realized  on  earth  ; 
and  the  one  we  here  insert. 

"OUR  FRIENDSHIP. 

"  It  will  endure  !  It  hath  the  seal  upon  it 

That  once  alone  in  life  is  ever  set ; 
It  will  endure  !   we  both  by  suffering  won  it ; 

It  will  endure — for  neither  can  forget. 
It  must  endure  !  for  is  not  Truth  immortal? 

And  those  same  tears  which  saw  our  hopes  depart, 
Brought  her,  the  comforter,  from  Heaven's  bright  portal, 

In  rainbow  radiance  spanning  heart  to  heart!"    (p.  157.) 

In  his  sketches  of  the  more  eminent  traits,  (the 
high  sense  of  honor  and  fiery  valor,)  of  Indian 
character,  there  are  a  freshness,  pathos,  empresse- 
ment  and  life-like  individuality  rarely  equalled. 
There  are  "The  Ambuscade  ;"  Miscellanies,  pp. 
28,  33,  34.  146,  etc  ;  "  Brunt  the  Fight,"  and  "  The 
Vigil  of  Faith,"  to  the  last  of  which  we  devote 


our  few  remaining  pages.  The  former,  however, 
is  such  a  truthful  commentary  on  the  latter  that  we 
present  it  entire. 

"  BRUNT  THE  FIGHT. 

"  Suggested  by  an  embalmed  Indian  head,  presented  by 
the  writer  to  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York." 

"  Thus  bravely  live  heroic  men, 

A  consecrated  band  ; 
Life  is  to  them  a  battle  field, 

Their  hearts  a  holy  land." —  Tuckerman. 

"  Not  to  the  conflict,  where  those  death  wounds  came 
That  still  discolor  thine  undaunted  brow. 

Not  to  the  wildwood,  where  thy  soul  of  flame 
Found  vent  alone  in  deeds — all  nameless  now, 

Though  startled  fancy  first  by  these  is  caught — 
Not,  not  to  these  dost  thou  enchain  my  thought ! 

"  The  tuft  of  honor,  streaming  there  unshorn. 
The  separate  gashes,  every  one  in  front, 

Prove  knightly  crest  was  ne'er  more  bravely  borne 
By  charging  champion  through  the  battle's  brunt. 

While  those  old  scars,  from  forays  long  since  past. 

Bespeak  the  warrior's  life  from  first  to  last. 

Bespeak  the  man  who  acted  out  the  whole — 
The  whole  of  all  he  knew  of  high  and  true, 

All  that  was  vision'd  in  his  savage  soul, 

All  that  his  barbarous  powers  on  earth  could  do, 

Bespeak  the  being  perfect  to  the  plan 

Of  Nature  when  she  moulded  such  a  man. 

"  His  simple  law  of  duty  and  of  right — 

Oneness  of  soul  in  action,  thought  and  feeling, 

His  mind,  disturb'd  by  no  conflicting  light, 
His  narrow  faith,  so  clear  in  each  revealing. 

His  will  untraramell'd  to  act  out  the  part 
So  plainly  graved  on  his  untutor'd  heart : 

"Envy  I  these?  Would  I  for  these  forego 
The  broader  scope  of  being  that  is  mine  ? 

His  bond  of  sense  with  spirit  once  to  know 
Would  I  the  strife  for  truth  and  good  resign  ? 

How  can  I — when,  according  to  my  light. 

My  law,  like  his,  is  still  to  Brunt  the  Fight!"  (p.  163.) 

But  it  is  "The  Vigil  of  Faith,  a  legend  of  the 
Adirondach  mountains"  that  affords  the  best  scope 
for  our  appreciation  of  these  poems.  It  is  pure, 
simple  in  conception,  and  energetic  in  tone — taken 
altogether  the  must  polished  and  elegant  of  Mr. 
Hoffman's  poems,  it  yields  to  none  of  our  best  pro- 
ductions, either  in  imagery  or  correctness  of  rhythm. 
We  shall  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  ground-work 
of  the  poem,  prefacing  it  with  the  following  "  In- 
scription :" 

"The  fragile  bark  whereon  the  Indian  traces 

Rude  tokens  of  his  path  for  other  eyes. 
Sometimes  outlasts  the  tree  on  which  he  places 

Anew  the  birchen  scroll  he  thence  had  peeled, 
And  while  he  wanders  forth  to  other  skies, 

Some  curious  settler,  ere  his  axe  he  wield, 
The  frail  memorial  careful  bears  away  : — 

So  I  have  freely  traced  a  woodland  lay, 
In  lines  as  quaint  as  chart  of  forest  child, 

Content,  like  him,  if  passing  on  my  way, 
I  cheer  some  friendly  heart  in  life's  dull  wild, 
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A  birchen  scroll  from  liirchen  tree  y'  cleft, 
A  trail  of  moccasin  in  w  ildering  forest  left."  (p.  102.) 

The  introduction  will  best  speak  for  itself. 

"'Twas  in  the  mellow  autumn  time, 
That  revel  of  our  raasquing  clime, 

When,  as  the  Indian  crone  believes, 
The  rainbow  tints  of  Nature's  prime 

She  in  her  forest  banner  weaves; 
To  show  in  that  bright  blazonry. 
How  the  young  earth  did  first  supply 
Each  gorgeous  hue  that  paints  the  sky, 

Or  in  the  sunset  billow  heaves. 

"  'Twas  in  the  mellow  autumn  time. 

When  I,  an  idler  from  the  town, 
With  gun  and  rod  was  lured  to  climb 

Those  peaks  where  fresh  the  Hudson  takes 
His  tribute  from  an  hundred  lakes  ; 

Lakes  which  the  sun,  though  pouring  down 
His  mid-day  splendors  round  each  isle, 

At  eventide  so  soon  forsakes. 
That  you  may  watch  his  fading  smile 

For  hours  around  those  summits  glow 

When  all  is  gray  and  chill  below; 
While,  in  that  brief  autumnal  day, 
Still,  varying  all  in  feature,  they. 
As  through  their  watery  maze  you  stray. 

Will  yet  some  wilding  beauty  show. 

"  For  he  beholds,  whose  footfalls  press 
The  mosses  of  that  wilderness. 

Each  charm  the  glorious  Hudson  boasts 
Through  his  far-reaching  strand — 

When  sweeping  from  these  leafy  coasts, 
His  mighty  march  he  seaward  takes — 
First  pictured  in  those  mountain  lakes, 

All  fresh  from  Nature's  hand! 
Some  broadly  flashing  to  the  sun. 

Like  warrior's  shield  when  first  displayed. 
Some,  dark,  as  when,  the  battle  done. 

That  shield  oft  blackens  in  the  glade. 
Round  one  that  on  the  eye  will  ope 

With  many  a  winding  sunny  reach. 
The  rising  hills  all  gently  slope 

From  turfy  bank  and  pebbled  beach. 
With  rocks  and  ragged  forests  bound. 

Deep  set  in  fir-clad  mountain  shade. 
You  trace  another  where  resound 

The  echoes  of  the  hoarse  cascade."  (p.  103.) 

The  poet  floats  alongthe  dimly-defined  shore;  and, 
looking  out  for  a  "  deer-track,"  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  branches,  espies  an  aged  Indian,  who 
had  come  out  on  a  similar  errand.  He  drags  the 
poet's  skiff  on  shore,  and  stations  him  at  this  "  deer- 
stand"  while  he  himself  speeds  away  to  "  another 
near  way."  After  an  hour's  fruitless  watching  he 
returns.  They  make  a  fire  of  the  fragments  of 
bushwood  around  them  and  prepare  for  a  sound 
slumber. 

"  Of  hemlock  fir  we  made  our  couch, 
A  bed  for  cramps  and  colds  consoling; 

I  had  some  biscuit  in  my  pouch, 
A  salmon-trout  I'd  killed  in  trolling; 

My  comrade  had  some  venison  dried. 

And  corn  in  bear's  lard  lately  fried ; 
And  on  my  word,  1  will  avouch 


That  when  we  would  our  stock  divide 

In  equal  portions,  save  the  last, 
Apicius  could  not  deride 

The  relish  of  that  night's  repast." — (p.  108) 

They  "talked  that  night"  of  Indian  mythology; 
one  of  whose  most  consolatory  articles  of  faith  is 
the  idea  of  transmigration.  The  Indian  throws  off 
his  sullen  reserve, 

"  And  looking  toward  the  Milky  Way, 
Which  he  the  Path  of  Spirits  named, 

He  told  how  half  the  soul  would  stay 

Around  its  early  haunts  to  play. 

When  God  the  other  half  had  claimed; 

And  how  all  living  red  men  stand 

With  half  their  shade  in  shadow  land  ; 

And  how  all  life  to  Red  men  known 

Once  walked  in  shapes  just  like  our  own  ; 

And  though  doomed  now  as  brutes  to  walk. 

How  spirits  still  to  brutes  will  talk. 

And  whisper  blessed  words  of  cheer 

From  brush  or  tree  they're  browsing  near. 

Saying  thatno7ie  at  last  shall  go 

Down  to  the  fiend  Machineto," 

Next,  they  talked  "  of  fish  and  game" — of  the 
beautiful  lake  Inca-pah-cho,  (the  Indians  favorite 
lake.) 

"  There  was  a  sadness  in  his  tone 

His  careless  words  would  fain  disown; 

Or  rather  I  would  say  their  touch 

Of  mournfulness  betrayed  not  much. 

Much  more  of  deep  and  earnest  feeling 

Was  through  his  wither'd  bosom  stealing: 

For  now  far  back  in  memory 

So  much  absorbed  he  seera'd  to  be, 

I'd  not  molest  his  revery  : 

And  when — in  plhrase  1  now  forget — 

When  I  at  last  the  silence  broke, 
In  the  same  train  of  musing  yet. 

Watching  awhile  the  wreathed  smoke 
Curl  from  his  lighted  calumet. 

He  thus  aloud  half  pondering  spoke." 

His  favorite  lake,  because  the  spot  where  his 
childhood  was  nursed,  and  where  his  beloved  mai- 
den lived  with  her  father,  "  on  one  of  Inca-pah-cho's 
islands."  She  kept  love's  watch-fire  burning,  while 
he  wandered  off,  and  often  climbed  "  the  cliff  upon 
the  main"  to  watch  his  return  ;  the  cliff,  from  her, 
called  the  Maiden's  Rest.  He  narrates  further 
that  he  has  a  rival  whose  footsteps  have  followed 
his  own  through  every  hunter-path  and  ravine  of  the 
Adirondach  mountains.  The  Indian  now  (p.  115) 
begins  "the  tale,"  by  describing  Nulkah  to  the 
listening  poet.  He  descants  on  the  bliss  they  en- 
joyed in  the  fleeting  days  of  young  Love's  first 
dream.  "From  Sacandaga's  fountain  head:" 
whither  we  had  gone  on  some  marauding  expedi- 
tion, and  where  he  was  confined  in  camp  by  a 
wound  ;  he  sends  a  friend  to  bear  her  tidings  of  his 
welfare, — who  spake  not  of  him  for  long,  long 
weeks, — but,  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  Nulkah, 
forgets  his  message.     Nay,  more, — he  endeavors 
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to  wean  her  affections  from  the  narrator  by  a  spe- 
cious falsehood,  and  strives  to  excite  her  jealousy, 
but  in  vain.  She  is  proof  against  all  his  wiles. 
Here  the  poem  becomes  invested  with  a  wild  and 
thrilling  interest.  The  narrator  at  last  returns. 
Recovering  from  his  wound  he  reaches  her  habita- 
tion, while  his  dark-eyed  maiden  warns  him  of  the 
falsely-named  "  friend"  who  wanders  away.  He 
chooses  a  sequestered  spot  for  their  wigwam ;  and 
she, 

"  Learn'd  full  soon  to  love  the  spot, 
For  who  could  see  and  love  it  not ! 
"Why,  Morning  there  had  newer  splendor, 
There,  Twilight  seemed  to  grow  more  tender, 
And  Moonbeams  first  would  thither  stray. 
To  light  Puckwudgees  to  their  play. 
And  there,  when  1  the  isle  would  leave, 

And  sometimes  now  my  gun  resume. 
She'd  shyly  steal  the  mats  to  weave 

Which  were  to  line  our  bridal  room, 
Happy  we  were  !  what  love  like  ours, 

Blossoming  thus  as  fresh  and  free. 
As  unrestrained  as  wild-wood  flowers, 

Yet  keeping  all  their  purity  !" — (p.  119.) 

They  are  about  to  be  united  when,  on  the  "  bri- 
dal morn,"  his  secret  foe  is  brought,  by  one  of  his 
kinsmen,  to  their  home.  The  Indian  here  gives 
voice  to  the  following  fine  imprecation  against  this 
"  fateful  kinsmen." 

"Just  Maniton  !  O  may  the  boat 

That  bears  him  to  the  spirit  land, 
For  ages  on  those  bleak  waves  float 

Which  catch  no  light  from  off  its  strand. 
Float  blindly  there,  still  laboring  on 

Toward  shores  'tis  never  doomed  to  reach; 
Float  there  till  lime  itself  is  gone. 

And  when  again  'twould  seek  the  beach 
From  which,  with  that  lone  soul,  it  started, 

Baffling  let  that  before  it  flee. 
Till  hope  of  rest  hath  all  departed. 

And  still  when  that  last  hope  is  gone, 

A  guideless  thing  float  on,  float  on  !" 

As  the  forms  of  that  unhappy  eve  flit  through 
the  dim  recesses  ofMemory,  the  aged  Indian  speaks 
in  tones  of  solemn  energy ;  and  his  narration  is 
more  beautiful  and  interesting — 

"  Our  friends,  they  all  stood  gfavely  round 

Waiting  until  that  moon  should  rise, 
The  bridal  moon  whose  aspect  crowned. 
For  good  or  ill  our  destinies  : 
The  signal  too,  the  hour  had  come 

When  I  could  claim  my  bride  and  home." 

She,  going  forth  to  meet  him,  receives  the  deadly 
plunge  of  his  false  friend's  knife.  The  narrator 
grasps  his  throat,  and  turns  to  his  bleeding  Nulkah  : 

"  Aided  by  that  untimely  beam. 

Which  harbingered  such  bridal  woes, 

1  watch'd  its  ebbing  current  gleam, 
,  And,  watching,  would  not,  could  not  deem 

That  blessed  life's  too  precious  stream 
Growing  each  moment  darker,  colder, 


E'en  while  I  to  my  heart  did  fold  her. 

Already  at  its  close. 
She  tried  to  speak — then  press'd  my  hand. 

And  look'd — oh,  looked  into  my  eyes 
As  if  through  them  the  spirit-land 

Would  first  upon  her  vision  rise  ; 
As  if  her  soul  that  could  not  stay. 
Through  mine  might  only  pass  away." 

He  swoons  away,  and  after  long  days  of  stupify- 
ing  agony  awakes, — 

"Awoke  to  know  some  joys  had  been 

Which  now  to  me  could  be  no  more ; 
Awoke  to  know  that  life  to  me 
Was  henceforth  but  a  girdled  tree 
Whose  tough  limbs  still  must  bide  the  blast 
Until  the  trunk  to  earth  be  cast. 
Though  fruit  nor  blossom  ne'er  can  smile 
Upon  those  wrestling  limbs  the  while." — (p.  122.) 

Over  him  is  watching  the  murderer  of  his  bride, 
who  hopes  that  some  sudden  impulse  of  vengeance 
will  prompt  the  narrator  instantly  to  slay  him,  so 
that  in  the  spirit-land  he  first  shall  meet  her,  by 
both  too  well,  too  wildly  loved.  In  the  glistening 
moonlight  an  airy  form  appears  to  him, 

"  With  palm  reversed  it  seemed  to  say, 
'If  yet  thou  wilt  not  with  me  go. 
Keep  him — oh  keep  but  him  away  P 

"And  did  I  not?  ay,  while  the  knell 

Of  youth  and  hope  yet  echo'd  by. 
Did  I  not  then  allay  thy  fears. 

Perturbed  soul  that  his  was  nigh  ? 
And  o'er  the  waste  of  dreary  years, 

On  which  heart-withered  doom'd  to  dwell, 
1  look  with  wearying  vision  back — 
Have  I  not  on  that  desert  track. 

Sweet  spirit,  kept  love's  vigil  well? 
Oh  have  I  not?  Yes — though  no  more 

I  see  at  night  those  moon-touch'd  fingers, 
Still  beckoning  as  they  did  of  yore  ; 
And  though  the  features  of  my  love. 

As  near  me  still  in  dreams  she  lingers. 
Look  bright  as  yon  bright  star  above, 
And  peaceful,  as  in  that  blest  time, 
When  our  young  loves  were  in  their  prime — 
I  know  that  from  the  land  of  shades. 
When  wandering  thus  to  haunt  these  glades, 
The  vigil  to  her  soul  is  dear, 
I  kept,  and  still  am  keeping  here  ! 
— Enough  of  this,  thou  still  would'st  know 
How  dealt  I  with  my  mortal  foe  !" 

The  wretched  murderer  exerts  every  effort  to 
tempt  the  narrator  to  slay  him.  At  a  certain  time 
he  rushes  before  him  and  bares  "  his  bosom  to  the 
charge" — which  the  narrator,  though  almost  mas- 
tered by  his  strong,  impulsive  feelings,  restrains — 
for  the  remembered  vow  yet  thrills  his  heart — 

"  At  last  with  low,  half-smothered  cry 
And  quivering  frame,  he  gain'd  his  feet, 

And  to  the  woods  began  to  fly. 
Growing  at  every  step  more  fleet : 

But  from  that  hour  where'er  he  fled, 
There  too  my  shadow  darkened  !" 
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He  binds  his  weapons  to  his  head  and  pursues 
him  through  the  deep  "strait,"  and  over  the  moun- 
tain torrents  until, 

"  At  length  within  a  broken  dell, 

Where  a  gnarl'd  beach  the  tempest  shock 

Had  parted  from  the  leaning  rock, 
Among  its  cable  roots  he  fell ; 

Where,  panting,  soon  I  saw  him  lie, 
Shrivelling  against  the  blasted  trunk 

With  knees  drawn  up  and  cowering  eye, 
As  if  my  avenging  tread  had  shrunk 

The  miscreant  there  as  I  drew  nigh. 
1  spoke  not,  but  I  gazed  upon 

That  wolf  with  fangs  and  courage  gone, 
Gazed  on  his  quailing  features  till 

Their  furtive  glance  was  fix'd  by  mine. 
And  I  could  see  his  writhing  will 

Her  feeble  throne  to  me  resign. 
He  rose,  an  abject,  broken  man. 

He  dared  not  fight— he  dared  not  fly  ; 
His  very  life  in  my  veins  ran. 

Who  would  not  let  him  cast  it  by  ! 
And  still  he  is  the  thing  that  then 
He  wilted  to,  within  that  glen  : 

Living — if  life  be  drawing  breath — 
But  dead  in  all  that  last  should  die, 

For  him  there  is  no  further  death 

Till  from  the  earth  he  withereth." 

Terrified  and  lonely  he  becomes  the  meek  ser- 
vant of  his  master.  We  present  the  following  as 
an  example  of  our  poet's  observant  eye  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  traits  of  character  that  lights 
and  enshades  the  mouldering  spirit — which,  cower- 
ing in  the  presence  of  its  master,  recovers  the  fit- 
ful energy  of  former  independence  in  the  mind's 
decay — 

"  With  me  he  now  is  alway  meek, 

But  sometimes,  chafing  in  his  thrall, 
He  to  my  dog  will  sharply  speak. 

Who  comes,  or  comes  not  at  his  call. 
They  both  are  in  my  camp  below. 

From  which  I  now  in  hunting  weather 
For  days  can  often  safely  go, 

Leaving  the  two  alone  together. 
But  in  those  years  my  watch  began, 

His  limbs  were  agile  as  my  own, 
And  sometimes  then  the  tortured  man. 

For  weeks  beyond  my  search  hath  flown 

In  shades  more  deep  to  breathe  alone." 

But  one  watchful  eye  tracks  him  every  where 
through  the  forest  and  islands ;  one  strono-  arm 


"  Snatched  him  o'er  and  o'er  again 

From  death  he  sought  by  fell  and  flood." 

Spiritless  and  timid  the  punished  Indian  drags 
through  life,  with  but  one  light  gleaming  through 
long  and  dreary  years — the  lightning-glance  of  his 
vigilant  guide  reveals  his  own  desolation  and  the 
ceaseless  doom  that  awaits  him.  At  midsummer 
he  sought  for  death,  amid  the  blazing  woods,  but 
his  watcher  snatched  him  from  the  devouring  flames, 
perilling  his  own  life  to  acquit  himself  of  his  solemn 
charge.     In  the  chilling  snows  of  winter  he  warms 


the  flickering  spark  of  life,  by  flinging  his  arms 
around  the  cold  frame  of  his  enemy,  and  through 
the  dreary  midnight  hours  often  "wakes"  to  see  if 
his  pulses  yet  betrayed  the  existence  so  bound  up 
with  his  own. 

LVII. 

"  And  thus  as  crowding  seasons  changed, 
When  many  a  year  was  dead  and  gone, 
I  round  these  lakes  in  manhood  ranged, 
Where  yet  in  age  I  wander  in. 
And  still  o'er  that  poor  slave  I've  kept 
A  vigil  that  hath  never  slept ; 
And  while  upon  this  earth  I  stay, 
From  her  I'll  still  keep  him  away — 
From  her  whom  I  at  last  shall  see 
My  own,  my  own  eternally  ! 

LVIII. 

White  man  !  I  say  not  that  they  lie 

Who  preach  a  faith  so  cold  and  drear 
That  wedded  hearts  in  yon  cold  sky 

Meet  not  as  they  were  mated  here. 
But  scorning  not  thy  faith,  thou  must. 
Stranger,  in  mine  have  equal  trust : 
The  Red-man's  faith  by  Him  implanted. 
Who  souls  to  both  our  races  granted. 
Thou  know'st  in  life  we  mingle  not. 
Death  cannot  change  our  difi'erent  lot ! 
He  who  hath  placed  the  white  man's  beaveB, 
Where  hymns  on  vapory  clouds  are  chanted, 

To  harps  l)y  angel  fingers  played  ; 
Not  less  on  his  Red  children  smiles, 
To  whom  a  land  of  souls  is  given. 

Where  in  the  ruddy  West  array'd 
Brighten  our  blessed  hunting  isles. 

LIX. 

There  souls  again  to  youth  are  bora, 

A  youth  that  knows  no  withering  ! 
There,  blithe  and  bland  the  breeze  of  morn 

Fresheneth  an  eternal  Spring 
'Mid  trees,  and  flowers  and  waterfalls, 

And  fountains  bubbling  from  the  moss. 

And  leaves  that  quiver  with  delight, 
As  from  their  shade  the  warbler  calls. 

Or  choiring,  glances  to  the  light. 
On  wings  which  never  lose  their  gloss  : 
There  brooks  that  bear  their  buds  away. 

From  branches  that  will  bend  above  them. 

So  closely  they  could  not  but  love  them, 
To  the  same  bowers  again  will  stray 

From  which  at  first  they  murmuring  sever, 
Still  floating  back  their  blossoms  to  them, 

Still  with  the  same  sweet  music  ever. 
Returning  yet  once  more  to  woo  them  ; 

There  love,  like  bird  and  brook  and  blossom. 

Is  young  forever  in  each  bosom  ! 

LX. 

Those  blissful  Islands  of  the  West: 

I've  seen,  myself,  at  sunset  time, 
The  golden  lake  in  which  they  rest; 
Seen,  too,  the  barks  that  bear  the  Blest 

Floating  toward  that  fadeless  clime  : 
First  dark,  just  as  they  leave  our  shore. 
Their  sides  then  brightening  more  and  more, 
'Till  in  a  flood  of  crimson  light 
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They  melted  from  my  straining  sight. 

And  she,  who  clirab'd  the  storm-swept  steep, 

She  too  the  foaming  wave  would  dare, 
So  oft  love's  vigil  heie  to  keep. 

Stranger,  albeit  thou  think'st  1  dote, 

I  know,  1  know  she  watches  there  ! 
Watches  upon  that  radiant  strand, 

Watehes  to  see  her  lover's  boat 
Approach  the  Spirit-Land." 

LXI. 

"  He  ceased,  and  spake  no  more  that  night, 
Though  oft,  when  chillier  blew  the  blast, 

I  saw  him  moving  in  the  light. 

The  fire,  that  he  was  feeding,  cast; 
While  I,  still  wakeful,  pondered  o'er 
His  wondrous  story  more  and  more. 
I  thought,  not  wholly  waste  the  mind 
Where  Faith  so  deep  a  root  could  find, 

Faith  which  both  love  and  life  could  save. 
And  keep  the  first  in  age  still  fond, 

Thus  blossoming  this  side  the  grave 
In  steadfast  trust  of  fruit  beyond. 

And  when  in  after  years  J  stood 
By  Inca-pah-cho's  haunted  water, 

Where  long  ago  that  hunter  woo'd 
In  early  youth  its  island  daughter, 

And  traced  the  voiceless  solitude 

Once  witness  of  his  loved  one's  slaughter 
At  that  same  season  of  the  leaf 
In  which  I  heard  him  tell  his  grief — 
I  thought  some  day  I'd  weave  in  rhyme 
That  tale  of  mellow  Autumn  time." 

We  envy  not  hira  who  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
this  poetn  without  feeling  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemn,  thrilling  earnestness,  which  has 
invested  Indian  character  and  Indian  love  in  all  the 
hues  of  sunlight  or  of  shade,  that  are  woven  through 
every  portion  of  their  history. 

We  note  some  defects  in  measure,  occurrino-  at 
rare  intervals,  but  neither  frequent  nor  very  gross. 
Such  are  the  lines  italicized. — (p.  55.) 

"  Why  should  I  murmur  lest  she  may  forget  me  ? 

Why  should  I  grieve  to  be  by  her  forgot, 
Better,  then,  wish,  that  she  had  never  met  me. 
Better,  oh  far,  she  should  remember  not.'''' 
And, 

"  In  one  mad  impulse,  pour  my  soul 
Far  beyond  passion's  base  control," 

Together  with  the  following  (from  the  Bob  O.  Lin- 
kum,)  p.  157. 

"  Caught'st  thou  thy  carol  from  Otawa  maid." 

In  all  these  cases  the  rhythm  and  accent  are  at 
variance.  But  there  are  some  cases  in  which  we 
think  Mr.  Hoffman  is  at  variance  with  good  taste, 
and  yet  we  hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  what 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  reader. 
Thus,  the  separation  of  words  by  throwing  part  in- 
to the  beginning  of  the  next  line  as  dust-Y,  (p.  76,) 
and  filling  out  a  line  with  a  word  to  make  a  rhyme, 
as  is  seen  from  the  first  line  of  stanza  iii,  p.  138, 
together  with  some  unusual  expressions  like  "death- 
besetted,"  (p.  66,)  and  the  repetition  of  words  like 


"  soulfulness,"  (p.  151,)  hardly  comport  with  our 
notions  of  arrangement.  There  are,  frequently, 
expressions  and  verses  which  remind  us  of  other 
Poems,  by  various  writers,  especially  Moore. 
Thus  the  sublime  "  Morning  Hymn,"  (p.  23,)  seems 
quite  similar  to  Bacon's 

"  '  God  said  let  there  be  light' — 'with  sunny  glance' 
The  light  waves  wooed  ye  as  ye  passed  along,"  etc. 

Which  the  leader  may  find  extracted  in  Mr.  Ever- 
est's memorial  to  Bacon,  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  April,  1841; — The  "Room,  Boys, 
Room."  (p.  27,)  has  much  the  same  tone  of  senti- 
ment as  Morris'  "  O'er  the  Mountains  ;"  and,  on 
p.  55,  the  first  stanza  like  Moore's  on  "  Music." 
"  They  say  that  thou  art  altered,  Amy,"  of  similar 
measure  to  the  popular  song,  "  I'm  sitting  on  the 
stile,  Mary."  So  on  page  68,  (the  close  of  the 
ambuscade,) — 

"  Within  vvhose  bosom  as  they  fell. 

Arose  as  hideous,  wild  a  yell, 
-    As  if  the  very  earth  were  riven. 

And  shrieks  from  hell  were  upward  driven," 

sounds  very  much  like  "  the  Gheber's  Death,"  in 
Moore's  most  wild  and  terrible  tragedy.  "  Thy 
Name  was  once  the  magic  spell"  is  not  superior 
to  the  beautiful  extract  on  p.  152.  To  those  who 
think  these  are  grave  defects,  Mr.  Hoffman's  com- 
plete edition  will  appear  somewhat  defaced.  But 
we  are  reminded  that  "  the  course  of  true"  Poetry 
"  does  not  always  run  smooth,"  or  free ;  and  he 
only  is  capable  of  extending  that  indulgence  to 
slight  errors  of  this  kind,  who  has  experienced  the 
need  of  such  indulgence  himself.  Those  who  think 
that  these  are  enough  to  "  damn  a  poem,"  may  see, 
in  the  increasing  popularity  of  these  brief  Poems, 
at  once  the  rebuke  and  disproof  of  their  fond  im- 
aginations. We  have  aimed  to  let  him  speak  for 
himself^and  think  the  reader  has  been  disposed  to 
believe,  with  us,  that  there  are  few  more  capable 
of  doing  so  with  honor  to  himself  and  his  country 
than  the  author  of  the  "  Vigil  of  Faith,"  and  the 
"Verses  to  West-Point." 


TO    ELIA 


BY   ALTON. 


A  year  hath  fled — a  year — what  is  a  year? 

It  is  a  thing  composed  of  months,  weeks,  days — 
Which  doth  at  first  fond  expectations  raise. 

E'en  at  the  end,  to  mock  us  with  despair. 

When  dawn'd  that,  which,  is  now  with  those  that  "were," 
For  thee  I  felt  my  ardent  bosom  burn 
With  fervent  love  :  and  fondly  hop'd  in  turn, 

To  clasp  thee  to  this  truthful  breast  fore'er — 
But  ah,  how  bitterly  my  hopes  have  been 

Like  Autumn  leaves — all  withered  in  a  year ! 
Oh  !  if  my  future  years  like  those  I've  seen 

Must  be — I  would  not  wish  to  linger  here — 
The  single  thought,  that  we  have  lov'd  in  vain, 
Will  darken  all  my  days,  of  life,  that  yet  remain  ! 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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DIES    IR^ 

This  noble  remnant  of  Mediaeval  poetry  is  invest- 
ed with  the  most  interesting  and  touching  associa- 
tions. We  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  devo- 
ting to  it  a  place  in  our  pages.  A  production  which 
has  been  deemed  worthy  of  translation  into  every 
modern  European  language,  and  has  received  the 
applause  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age,  will  fully 
repay  our  readers  for  the  time  and  attention  which 
they  may  be  disposed  to  give  to  its  examination. 
The  authorship  of  this  hymn,  like  that  of  the  Im- 
itation of  Christ,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity  ; 
but  the  best  authorities  concur  in  ascribing  it  to 
Thomas  de  Celano,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Mi- 
norites or  Franciscans.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  composed  about  the  year  1250.* 

The  readers  of  Goethe's  Faust  will  reeollect 
the  powerful  impression  which  was  made  by  some 
stanzas  of  this  hymn  upon  the  mind  of  Margaret, 
in  the  cathedral  scene.  Walter  Scott's  admiration 
of  it  is  well  known.  He  incorporated  some  of  its 
opening  stanzas  into  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
from  which  they  were  transferred  by  Bishop  He- 
berinto  his  Hymnsof  the  Church  Service.  Sopow- 
erful  a  hold  had  it  taken  upon  his  memory  that,  da- 
ring the  few  lucid  intervals  of  his  last  days,  its  ca- 
dences lingered  upon  his  lips,  as  was  the  case  with 
an  earlier  and  less  gifted  poet,  the  Earl  of  Ros- 
common.f  The  Dies  Irse  suggested  to  Mozart  his 
celebrated  Requiem,  the  production  of  his  dying 
bed,  and  left  incomplete,  because  the  intense  ex- 
citement which  the  theme  evoked  snapped  the  cords 
of  life,  before  his  work  was  done. 

The  Latin  original  is  now  accessible  to  Ameri- 
can readers  in  several  publications.  It  is  found  in 
the  German  Selections  of  Edwards  and  Park  ;  The 
Catholic  Melodies:  The  Catholic  Harp;  Thoughts 
in  Past  Years,  (the  production  of  Rev.  Isaac  Wil- 
liams,) and  The  Encyclopaedia  Americana.  From 
this  last  source  we  transfer  it  to  our  columns. 

Dies  irae,  dies  il?a 
Solvet  sseclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuiicta  stricte  discussurus. 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonunt 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit,  et  natura. 
Cum  resurget  crealura, 
Judicanti  responsura. 

*  Gieseler's  Ch.  Hist.  II.  283. 
t  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scoit,  i,  430. 


Liber  scriptus  proferetur, 
In  quo  tolum  continetur, 
Unde  aiundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit. 
Nil  inultuin  remanebit. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dictuius  ? 
Quem  patronum  rogaturus, 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus  ? 

Rex  tremendas  majestatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 

Reeordare,  Jesu  pie, 
Quod  sum  causa  tuse  vias, 
Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus, 
Redemisti  Crucem  passus, 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  judex  ultionis, 
Donum  fac  remissionis. 
Ante  diem  rationis. 

Ingemisco  tanqiiam  reus, 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus  : 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu,  bone,  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  ciemer  igne. 

Inter  oves locum  praesta 
Etab  heedis  me  sequestra 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flammis  acribus  addictis. 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex,  et  acclinis 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Lachrymosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla. 

Judicandus  homo  reus, 
Huic  ergo  parce  Deus. 

Pie  Jesu,  Domine,  dona  eis  requiem.    Amen. 

In  some  of  the  copies  of  this  hymn,  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  reading  of  the  third  line  of  the 
first  stanza,  Crucis  expandens  vexilla,  being  sub- 
stituted for  Teste  David  cum  sibylla.  The  latter 
is  the  [reading  at  Paris  ;  the  former  is  the  reading 
at  Rome  ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Williams,  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  well-known  predilec- 
tions. The  Parisian  reading  is  manifestly  the  cor- 
rect one,  since  the  other  destroys  the  accentual 
rhythm  of  the  verse.  The  Sibylline  Oracles  con- 
stituted an   acknowledged  authority  in  Mediaeval 
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times  ;  and  their  genuineness  has  found  a  staunch 
advocate  in  modern  times,  in  Bishop  Horsley. 
Xystus  Betuleius  and  Sebastian  Castellio,  in  the 
Basil  edition  of  1555,  admit  their  genuineness  ;  but 
they  are  now  universally  exploded.* 

The  first  peculiarity  of  this  hymn  that  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  that  the  verse  is  ac- 
centual, and  not  metrical,  as  is  the  case  in  classic 
poetry.  A  second  peculiarity  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  lines  terminate  with  rhymes.  In  both 
these  respects,  the  hymn  partakes  of  the  character- 
istics of  modern  rather  than  ancient  verse.  Each 
of  these  points  is  worthy  of  examination. 

Accent  is  not  accidental,  but  essential  to  words, 
being  "  part  and  parcel"  of  language  itself.  Al- 
though it  may  vary  at  different  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  language,  yet  at  any  given  epoch,  it  must 
be  uniform  among  all  who  employ  words  as  an  in- 
telligible medium  of  intercommunication.  In  the 
reduction  of  language  to  writing,  the  spoken  ac- 
cent must,  of  course,  be  preserved,  and  therefore 
the  pronunciation  of  prose  and  of  poetry  must  be 
identical.  Prose  being  the  result  of  the  regular 
and  quiet  operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  it 
is  the  form  of  expression  which  a  writer  naturally 
employs  when  giving  utterance  to  unexcited  thought 
and  solicitous  only  to  express  definitely  his  mean- 
ing. But  poetry  is  the  offspring  of  passion,  and 
seeks  utterance  in  the  music  as  well  as  the  mean- 
ing of  language. 

It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
first  attempts  of  a  people  at  rhythmical  expression 
of  thought  would  be  very  simple,  confined  to  the 
utterance  of  alternate  sentences  of  similar  length, 
and  thus  forming  an  equipoise  of  sound.  It  would 
be  a  system  of  parallelism.  This  is  in  fact  the 
form  in  which  we  find  the  oldest  and  simplest  po- 
etry in  the  world — the  Hebrew.f  The  next  im- 
provement would  consist  in  the  regular  recurrence 
of  accents,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  syllables, 
in  two  or  more  successive  lines  of  a  poem.  Of 
this  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  rhythm  of  Cole- 
ridge's Christabel,  in  which  the  number  of  accents 
in  each  line  is  the  same,  although  that  of  the  syl- 
lables varies.  The  approach  to  unity  and  harmo- 
ny made  by  this  arrangement  would  soon  lead  to 
another,  and  the  poet  would  restrict  his  verses  to 
a  certain  number  of  syllables  as  well  as  accents. 
This  is  the  form  of  modern  poetry.     The  last  and 


*  Sibyllinorum  Oraculorum,  Libri.  viii.  Basileae.  Xyst. 
Bet.  Epist.  Mayer  rejects  them,  as  manifeste  interpolata. 
Historia  Diaboli.  Tubing,  p.  527.  They  were  probably 
composed  about  A.  D.  138,  by  some  well-meaning,  but  in- 
discreet Christian.  Mosheira.  Eccl.  Hist.  (Ed.  Murdock) 
i,  159. 

t  Nordheimer's  Heb.  Gramra.,  B.  iv.  ch.  1.  Lowth's 
Lectures,  iii.,  with  the  corrections  of  the  Am.  Ed.  Kno- 
bel's  Prophelismus  der  Heb.  i,  ^  34.  De  Wette's  Introduc. 
to  the  Psalms,  Translated  in  Biblic.  Repos.,  iii,  pp.  478, 
514. 


most  artificial  form  which  poetry  assumes,  is  that 
which  demands  not  only  a  certain  number  of  syl- 
lables in  each  verse,  but  a  regular  and  complica- 
ted alternation  in  the  quantity  of  these  syllables. 
In  this  state  we  find  the  classic  compositions  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

If  we  possessed  those  old  Roman  ballads  and 
songs,  the  loss  of  which  was  so  vainly  regretted 
by  Cicere,  and  which  constituted  the  only  national 
literature  which  Rome  ever  had  ;  and  could  by 
means  of  them  trace  the  history  of  versification 
among  the  Romans,  we  should  most  likely  find  that 
it  passed  through  just  the  phases  which  we  have 
described.  In  the  song  of  the  Fratres  Arvales, 
the  oldest  specimen  of  the  language  extant,  we 
seek  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  metrical,  or  even  ac- 
centual arrangement.*  The  same  may  be  affirm- 
ed of  the  lines  which  compose  the  Duillian  and 
Scipian  inscriptions. f  The  Saturnian  measure, 
in  which  these  verses  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed, is,  according  to  the  specimens  given  by  the 
grammarians,  sufficiently  regular,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  accommodate  to  it  the  ancient  fragments 
that  remain.  Terentianus  Maurus  has  furnished 
us  with  the  very  line  in  which  the  Metelii  threat- 
ened their  satirical  persecutor,  the  poet  Neevius. 

Dabunt  Melura  Metelii  Naevio  poetsB.t 

This  verse  consists  of  an  iambic  dimeter  catalectic 
and  three  trochees.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
poets  allowed  themselves  very  great  license  in  the 
use  of  this  measure,  even  if  they  aimed  at  any  met- 
rical regularity  at  all.  That  this  latter  supposition 
is  not  destitute  of  authority,  we  may  learn  from 
those  lines  of  Ennius,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  the 
Saturnian  measure  was  used  by  the  Roman  poets 
before  they  had  scaled  the  heights  of  Parnassus. 

Cum  neque  Musarum  scopulos  quisquamsuperarat, 
JNec  dicti  studiosus  erat.^ 

According  to  Hermann's  description  of  this  mea- 
sure, even  the  verse  just  quoted  is  not  correct,  for  it 
would  require  the  last  syllable  in  Metelii  to  be 
short. II  The  failure  of  critics  to  coerce  these  old 
Saturnians  into  any  recognized  arrangement  of 
metrical  feet  favors  the  supposition,  that  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  composition,  the  accent  of  prose  still 
predominated  in  poetry,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
the  syllables  was  a  matter  of  inferior  consideration. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  of  our  English  nur- 
sery rhymes,  which  were,  of  course,  composed  en- 
tirely on  the  accentual  principle,  regular  Saturniaa 

*  See  the  song  in  Dunlop's  Hist,  Rom.  Lit.  i,  44,  and  in 
Penny  Cyclop,  xx,  112. 

t  About  A.  U.  C.  4^2.     Dunlop.  i,  48,  51. 

X  Pseudo-Asconius  on  Cic.  mentions  the  verse.  Vide 
Niebuhr's  Rom.  Hist.  iv.  24.  (Am.  Ed.) 

^  See  Niebuhr's  view  of  the  Saturnian  verse  in  Hist. 
Rome,  i,  137.     (Am.  Ed.) 

II  Hermann,  Elementa  Doctr.  Met.  p.  395.  Dunlop,  i, 
77. 
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verses  occur.     Here  are  some  which  every  one 
will  recognize — 

The  king  was  in  the  parlor  counting  out  his  money, 
The  queen  was  in  the  kitchen  eating  bread  and  honey.* 

After  the  introduction  of  Greek  literature  among 
the  Romans,  the  measures  of  poetry  became  still 
more  artificial  and  further  removed  from  the  sim- 
ple rhythm  of  prose.  Yet  even  here  the  influence 
of  the  prose  accent  is  apparent,  especially  where 
we  might  naturally  expect  it,  in  the  drama,  which 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  he  conformed  to  the  spo- 
ken language  of  a  people.  The  old  comic  writers 
endeavored  to  combine  the  arsis  and  thesis  of  metre 
with  the  accent  of  prose,  so  that  in  their  lines,  the 
metrical  and  rhythmical  intonation  might  coincide. 
Plence  the  prosodial  licenses  at  which  their  crit- 
ics have  been  so  scandalized.  Many  of  the  lines 
of  Plautus  defy  all  attempts  to  coerce  them  within 
the  limits  of  any  assignable  metre  ;  so  that  while 
some  critics  have  given  him  up  in  despair,  and  even 
denied  to  him  all  knowledge  of  prosody,  others  have 
been  compelled  to  apply  a  procustean  process,  to 
bring  him  within  any  thing  like  orthodox  dimen- 
sions f  Terence  is  in  an  equally  bad  predicament, 
as  any  one  may  see  by  consulting  Bentley  De  Metr. 
Teren.,  or  the  interminable  prolegomena  to  the  Del- 
phin  edition  of  his  plays. J 

This  artificial  characteristic  of  Roman  poetry, 
superinduced  by  Greek  culture,  finally  became  pre- 
dominant, and  succeeding  writers  carefully  sought 
a  discordance  between  the  metrical  intonation  and 
the  ordinary  accent.  In  Virgil,  the  most  artistic 
of  the  Roman  poets,  their  coincidence  is  studious- 
ly avoided.  It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  versification  so  entirely  artificial  must  have 
been  restricted  to  the  educated,  and  could  never 
have  been  adopted  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
They  adhered  to  the  old  system.  Disregarding 
the  metrical  quantity  of  syllables,  they  pronounced 
them  according  to  their  accentual  value.  Sueto- 
nius quotes  some  satirical  lines  on  Julius  Caesar — 
pasquinades  composed  by  facetious  cits  and  sol- 
diers— in  which  this  neglect  of  quantity  is  very 
apparent. 

It  may  not  be  improper  now  to  inquire  whether 
the  prose  accent,  which,  as  we  have  remarked,  is 
essential  to  a  language,  was  observed  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  poetry.  Assuredly  this  must  have 
been  the  case,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  Romans 
•poke  one  language  in  prose  and  another  in  poetry. 

*  Mricanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.     Preface. 

i  Bahr's  Geschichte  der  Rom.  Lit.  {^42. 

X  We  find  Bentley's  tract  appended  to  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Scheller's  Latin  Grammar  ;  and  as  the  prolegomena 
aforesaid  of  the  Delphin  Editors  were  among  the  Irouhles 
of  our  youthful  days,  we  fully  concur  with  him  in  bis  as- 
tonishment and  horror  at  their  doings  :  quasi  tantae  molis 
essec  Romanam  nunc  liceniiam,  quanlae  olim  erat  Genlem 
condidisse. 


This  is  so  manifestly  true  of  Greek,  that  we  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  questioned.  In  that  language 
the  meaning  of  a  word  frequently  depends  upon 
the  accent.  Coleridge  has  given  it  as  his  judg- 
ment, that  the  "  common  conversation  was  entirely 
regulated  by  accent;"*  and  there  exists  no  just 
reason  for  supposing  that  this  essential  feature  of 
the  language  was  lost  in  the  recitation  of  poetry. 

The  well-known  anecdote  related  of  Demosthe- 
nes whose  false  pronunciation  of  jiiaeuTdi,  with  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  was  corrected  by 
his  audience,  illustrates  the  fixed  position  of  the 
Greek  accent.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  ;  and  their  poetry  is  entirely  accentual. 

Longinus,  Fragment  3,  has  cited  tvFO  passages 
from  Demosthenes,  one  in  heroic,  and  another  in 
Ionic  measure.  These  are  poetic  verses,  although 
undesigned.  Were  the  prose  accents  neglected  in 
their  pronunciation  1  No  more,  we  may  presume, 
than  they  are  in  the  accidental  hexameters  that 
occur  in  our  English  Bible, 

"  Bind  your  kings  in  chains,  and  your  nobles  in  fetters  of 
iron." 

"Husbands!  love  your  wives  and  be  not  bitter  against  them," 

or  in  the  Greek  hexameters  in  James  I.,  17,  and 
Heb.  12,  13. f  In  what  way  the  ancients  contri- 
ved to  combine  the  metrical  intonation — arsis  and 
thesis — with  the  prose  accent,  we  are  unable  to  de- 
termine ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this  latter  was 
ever  separated  from  the  spoken  language. 

These  remarks  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  met- 
rical arrangement  of  syllables  in  verse  is  an  artis- 
tic refinement,  alien  to  language  in  its  natural  state, 
and  appertaining  only  to  a  condition  of  high  litera- 
ry cultivation.  The  Oriental  tongues  have  never 
reached  this  state.  It  has  never  been  possessed 
by  the  languages  of  Modern  Europe  ;  for  as  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  their  poetry,  it  is  accentual, 
not  metrical.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  are 
capable  of  it.  It  must  be  confessed  we  have  an 
abundance  of  German  and  English  hexameters,  in 
our  day  ;  but  they  are  not  constructed  after  the 
classic  model.  Milton,  who  was,  perhaps,  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  power  and  compass  of  our  noble 
tongue  as  any  who  have  ever  used  it,  has  given 
us  his  opinion  on  this  point,  in  his  "  sonnet  to  Mr. 
H.  Lawes,  on  his  Aires." 

"  Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  song 
First  taught  our  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas  ears,  committing  short  and  long." 

This  opinion  of  the  great  poet  derives  importance 
from   the  fact  that  his  Latin  poems,  with  the  ex- 

*  Table  Talk,  ii.p.  127. 

t  Winei's  Grammar  of  the  N.  T.  Appendix.  Patton  on 
the  Greek  Accents.  American  Bibl.Repos.,  vol.  ix.  Comp, 
Quintil.  Just.  9.  4.  52. 
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ception  of  a  few  mistakes  in  quantity,  are  among 
the  most  classical  of  modern  compositions  in  that 
language. 

In  the  decline  of  a  literature,  the  process  which 
we  have  sketched  above  will  be  reversed,  and  poe- 
try will  descend  from  the  highly  artificial  metre  of 
prosody  to  the  accentual  method  of  ordinary  speech. 
This  is  precisely  the  course  which  Latin  poetry 
followed. 

Traces  of  the  neglect  of  quantity  appear  as  earl^i 
as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  even  in  the  productions  of 
educated  men.  The  well-known  lines  of  Florus, 
to  the  Emperor,  and  his  reply  are,  in  the  judgment 
of  Hallam,  accentual  trochaics.* 

Ego  nolo  Caesar  esse, 
Arabulare  per  Brit'innus, 
Scythicas  pati  pruinas. 

Ego  nolo  Florus  esse, 
Ambulare  per  tabernas, 
Latitare  per  popinas, 
Culices  pati  rotundos. 

This  reply,  and  the  lines  of  Hadrian  to  his  soul, 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  emperor's  effusions. 
The  latter  commencing  :  Aniraula  vagula,  blandu- 
lo,  are  regular,  being  iambic  dimeter  acatalectic  ; 
but  the  former,  which  were  improvised,  are  accen- 
tual. 

"  The  laws  of  quantity,"  observes  Hallam,  "were 
forgotten,  and  an  accentual  pronunciation  came  to 
predominate  before  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  a  living 
language."!  Commodianus,  a  Christian  writer  of 
the  third  century,  attacked  the  pagan  superstitions 
with  accentual  hexameters.  Of  this  philological 
curiosity  we  give  a  specimen  : 

Praefatio  nostra  viam  errant!  demonstrat, 
Respectumqiie  bonum,  cum  venerit  sseculi  meta, 
jEternum  fieri,  quod  dissredunt  inscia  corda. 

Augustine,  in  the  fourth  century,  employed  sim- 
ilar weapons  against  the  Donatists,  substituting  for 
the  hexameter,  the  more  lively  trochaic.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  first  lines  : 

Abundantia  peccatorum  solet  fratres  contuvbare ; 
Propter  hoc  dominus  nostervoluit  nos  praemonere. 

Auspicius,in  the  fifth  century,  salutes  his  friend, 
Count  Arbogastes,  with  lines  in  which  all  quantity 
is  outraged. 

Praecelso  expectabili  bis  Argobasto  comiti 
Auspiciis,  qui  diligo  salutem  dico  plurimam. 

Yet  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  in  the  fourth  century, 
composed  very  fair  verses.  Take  of  the  latter  the 
following  specimen  of  iambic  dimeter,  the  begin- 
ning of  his  celebrated  hymn, 

jEterna  Christi  munera 
Et  martyrura  victorias 

'  Hist.  Lit.  i,  38. 

t  Middle  Ages,  p. 457. 


Laudes  ferentes  debitas 
Laetis  canamus  mentibus.* 

Prudentius,  in  the  fourth  century,  composed  very 
good  verses,  but  his  productions  evince  the  inat- 
tention to  prosody  which  was  rapidly  gaining  gronnd. 
Coleridge  (H.  N.)  cites  two  passages  in  which  the 
penultimate  of  eremus  and  idola  is  shortened.! 
We  add  a  third  : 

Idolium,  longe  purgata  ex  urbe  fugandum.    In  Symm.  612, 

Fortunatus  abounds  in  false  quantities.  Aid- 
helm,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century, 
complains  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  learn- 
ing prosody. J 

Among  the  remains  of  these  early  poems,  which 
are  extant  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  song 
which  was  sung  in  honor  of  the  victory  gained  by 
Clotaire  II,  over  the  Saxons  in  622.  It  is  written 
in  a  loose  accentual  rhythm,  which  compares  very 
well  with  that  of  our  old  English  ballads  and  nur- 
sery rhymes.  We  quote  the  following  stanza,  ci- 
ted by  Hallam. 

De  Clotario  est  canere  rege  Francorum, 

Qui  ivi  pugnare  cum  gente  Saxonura, 

Quam  graviier  provenisset  missis  Saxonura, 

Si  non  fuisset  inclitus  Faro  de  gente  Burgundionum. 

Sismondi  has  given  us,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Hist.  Lit.  of  Europe, II  a  Latin  song,  which  was 
sung  by  the  Modenese  soldiery,  whilst  guarding 
their  walls  against  the  invading  Hungarians,  A. 
D.  924.     The  verse  is  accentual  iambic. 

O  tu  qui  servas  armis  ista  maenia, 
Noli  dormire,  moneo  sed  vigila  \() 

There  is  little  ground  for  doubt  that  at  this  peri- 
od accentual  verses  had  become  very  common. 
The  popular  poetry  which  had  never  partaken  of 
the  artificial  character  of  the  classics,  was  fast 
gaining  the  ascendancy,  and  poets  were  beginning 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  popular  ear.  Metrical 
composition  was  still  cultivated  as  a  species  of  lit- 
erary refinement  or  luxury;  but  the  people  were 
addressed  in  accentual  verses.  Of  this  popular 
poetry,  we  have  a  very  amusing  specimen  in  the 
squib  which  was  thrown  out  against  Calixtus,  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Our  readers  may  form  some 
conception  of  this  jeu  d  '  esprit  from  the  following 
stanza : 

Paulus  caelos  rapitur  ad  superiores, 

Ubi  multas  didicit  res  secretiores  : 

Ad  nos  tandem  rediens,  instruensque  mores, 

Suas  (inquit)  habeant  quilibet  uxores.lf 

The  same  period  furnishes  us  with  a  specimen  of 

*  See  the  entire  hymn  in  Coleman's  Chr.  Antiq.,  p.  225. 

t  Table  Talk,  l,p.  129. 

X  Hillmann,  Stadtewesen  des  Mittelalt.  IV.  I)  299. 

II  English  Edition,  1,  pp.  39-40. 

(j  Hallam's  Hist.  Lit.  1,  3V.     Southern  Review  II,  49. 

IT  Theiner's  Colibat  der  Geistl.  Th.  II,  Abth.  1,  (J  296. 
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metre  in  which,  although  the  quantity  of  the  syl- 
lables is  usually  retained,  the  ca3sura  is  entirely 
neglected.  It  is  the  philippic  of  Hildebert  against 
the  fair  sex.  We  must  give  a  portion  of  it  to  our 
readers,  as  it  is  a  curiosity,  philological  and  an- 
thropological. 

Foemina  perfida,  foernina  sordida,  digna  catenis. 
Mens  mule  conscia,  mobilis,  impia,  plena,  venenis 
Vipera  pessima,  fossa  novissima,  mota  lacuna; 
Omnia  siiscipis,  omnia  decipis,  omnibus  una ; 
Horrida  noctua,  publica  janua,  seroita  trita; 
Igne  rapacior,  aspide  saevior  est  tua  vita. 

Sed  ohe  !  jam  satis — enough  from  this  illustrious 
misogynist. 

The  foregoing  specimens  will  enable  our  readers 
to  trace  the  history  of  accentual  Latin  poetry,  and 
thus  account  for  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the 
Dies  Irae.  A  similar  change  took  place  in  Greek- 
poetry.  The  earliest  accentual  Greek  poem  was 
written  by  Ptochoprodomus,  about  A.  D.  1160. 
But  this  is  foreign  to  our  present  theme. 

We  should  be  glad  to  examine  the  other  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Dies  Irae,  and  trace  the  history  of 
modern  rhyme  ;  but  we  fear  that  we  have  already 
exhausted  the  patience  of  our  readers  on  this  very 
dry  topic.     We  may  recur  to  it  at  another  time. 

Among  the  translations  of  this  hymn  which  have 
come  under  our  notice,  we  select  the  following, 
and  offer  them  to  our  readers.  In  each  of  them 
the  double  rhymes  of  the  original  are  imitated. 
The  English  version  was  published  some  time  ago, 
in  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser.  The  other  is 
taken  from  a  small  anonymous  collection  of  poems 
published  in  1842,  entitled  "  Inni  Canzoncine  E 
Poesie  Minori."  Our  readers  will  find  the  version 
of  Mr.  Williams  in  the  work  referred  to  above,  and 
another  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  in  "  The  Con- 
servative Principle  of  our  Literature;  By  Rev. 
William  R.  Williams,  New  York.     1844.    p.  125. 

Day  of  wr^lh,  that  day  of  burning, 
All  shall  melt,  to  ashes  turning, 
As  foretold  by  Seers  discerning. 

O  !  what  fear  it  shall  engender, 

When  the  Judge  shall  come  in  splendor, 

Strict  to  mark  and  just  to  render. 

Trumpet,  scattering  sound  of  wonder, 
Rending  sepulchres  asunder, 
Shall  resistless  summons  thunder. 

All  aghast  when  Death  shall  shiver, 
And  great  nature's  frame  shall  quiver, 
When  the  graves  their  dead  deliver. 

Book  where  every  act's  recorded; 

All  events  all  time  afforded, 

Shall  be  brought,  and  dooms  awarded. 

When  shall  sit  the  Judge  unerring. 
He'll  unfold  all  here  occurring. 
No  just  vengeance  then  deferring. 

What  shall  [  say  that  time  pending  ? 
Ask  what  Advocate's  befriending, 
When  the  just  man  needs  defending? 


King  Almighty  and  all  knowing, 
Grace  to  sinners  freely  showing. 
Save  me,  Fount  of  good  o'ertiowing. 

Think,  O  Jesus,  for  what  reason 

Thou  endur'dst  earth's  spite  and  treason, 

Nor  me  lose  in  that  dread  season. 

Seeking  me.  Thy  worn  feet  hasted. 
On  the  cross,  Thy  soul  death  tasted. 
Let  such  labor  not  be  wasted. 

Righteous  Judge  of  retribution, 
Grant  me  perfect  absolution. 
Ere  that  day  of  execution. 

Culprit  like,  I — heart  all  broken. 
On  my  cheek  shame's  crimson  token- 
Plead  the  pardoning  word  be  spoken. 

Thou  who  Mary  gav'st  remission. 
Heard  the  dying  thief's  petition. 
Cheer  with  hope  my  lost  condition; 

Though  my  prayers  do  nothing  merit. 
What  is  needful.  Thou  confer  it — 
Lest  I  endless  fire  inherit. 

Mid  the  sheep  a  place  decide  me. 
And  from  goats  on  left  divide  me. 
Standing  on  the  right  beside  Thee. 

When  th'  accurst  away  are  driven, 

To  eternal  blessings  given, 

Call  me  with  the  bless'd  to  heav'n. 

I  beseech  Thee  prostrate  lying. 
Heart  as  ashes,  contrite  sighing. 
Care  for  me  when  I  am  dying. 

On  that  awful  day  of  wailing, 
Human  destinies  unveiling, 
When  man  rising,  stands  before  Thee, 
Spare  the  culprit,  God  of  glory. 

SEQUENZA  DEI  MORTI 
composia  da  Tommaso  da  Celano. 

DIES   IRAE   DIES   ILLA. 
Transportata  in  verso  italiano. 

Quel  gran  di,  di  che  ira  stilla, 
Sciorra  il  secolo  in  favilla  : 
David  vide  lo  e  Sibilla. 

Qiianto  allor  sara  il  treraore, 
Quando  giugnera  il  Signore, 
Di  ogni  colpa  indagatore. 

Pien  di  orror  di  tuba  il  suono 
Per  le  tombe,  u'  morti  sono, 
Corra  ognuno  innanzi  al  trono. 

Morte  stupira  e  natura, 
Laseiando  ogni  creatura 
La  sua  trista  sepoltura. 

Scritto  un  libro  fia  spiegato. 

In  cui  tutto  st&  notato 

Onde  il  mondo  sia  giuggiato.  *) 

Dunque  assiso  ivi  il  Signore, 
L'opre  occulte  apparse  fuore, 
Vendicato  fie  ogni  errors. 

*)  Voce  dantesca :  per  giudicato. 
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Lasso,  oimd,  che  diro  io? 
Qual  padrone  sava  il  mio, 
Se  anche  il  giusto  teme  e  il  pic? 

Re  di  treraenda  maestade, 
Tu  che  salvi  per  bontade, 
Salva  me,  somma  pietade. 

Ti  ricorda,  o  Gesu  pio, 
Del  tuo  andar  son  cajion'  io, 
Fammi  grazia  del  mio  rio. 

Nel  cercarmi  gia  sudasti, 
Con  tuo  sangue  mi  comprasti : 
Tanti  affanni  non  sian  guasti. 

Degno  io  ben  son  del  supplizio, 
Ma  ti  mostra  a  me  piopizio, 
Anzi  al  giorno  del  giudizio. 

10  son  reo  fra  pianti  accolto, 
Cui  la  colpa  arde  nel  volto, 
Fammi,  o  Dio,  per  grazia  assolto. 

Tu  che  assolvesti  Maria, 
E  il  ladron  da  colpa  ria 
Desti  speme  all'  alma  mia. 

Di  pregarti  indegno  io  sono, 
Ma,  Signore  dolce  e  buono, 
Dammi  il  ciel,  non  fiamme,  in  done. 

Tra  le  agnelle  un  luogo  presta, 
E  dai  capri  mi  sequestra, 
Dammi  posto  alia  tua  destra. 

Confutati  i  maledetti 

Giu  nel  fuoco  eterno  astretti, 

Chiama  me  coi  benedetti. 

Prego  supplice  e  prostrato. 
Quasi  in  polve  il  cuor  spezzato, 

11  mio  fin  rendi  beato. 

Lagrimoso  il  di,  che  in  fuoco 
Fara  desto  in  ognun  loco 
Pel  giudizio  I'uomo  rio: 


Deh,  perdonagli,  gran  Dio. 
Gesu,  dolce  e  pio  iSignor, 
Da  riposo  e  pace  a  lor. 


Amen. 

J.   L.   R. 


Richmond,  Va. 


THE  NOTED  FIRM. 

BY   NASUS. 

"  There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  societies 
secure  ;  but  security  enough  to  make  fellowships  accursed  : 
much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world." 

Measure  for  Measure. 

How  strangely  complex  in  its  nature  and  intri- 
cate in  its  construction  is  the  machinery  of  society. 
The  most  minute  component  part  bears  an  impor- 
tant relation  and  dependence  to  the  great  integral, 


while  its  propelling  powers  and  principles  of  mo- 
tion are  wonderfully  subtile  and  pervading.  Al- 
though, in  towns  and  villages,  its  dimensions  and 
operations  are  less  extensive  than  in  those  great 
thoroughfares  of  life — cities — yet  the  same  proper- 
ties and  peculiarity  of  construction  exist,  and  one 
can  become  better  initiated  in  its  mysteries  by  a 
more  limited  and  immediate  observation. 

In  the  quiet  old  town  of  P this  curious  ma- 
chine was  most  actively  propelled  and  sustained  by 
a  certain  firm,  Slander,  Gossip  &  Co.,  which  not 
only  boasts  of  authentic  antiquity,  but  immense  in- 
fluence in  its  widely  extended  branches.  From 
time  immemorial  it  has  maintained  a  busy  progress, 
flourishing  midst  the  disruption  of  long  established 
plans  and  system.s  of  secular  origin,  and  never  sus- 
pending its  operations  because  of  commercial  panics 
or  heavy  bankruptcies. 

Miss  Dorothy  Gleaner  had  made  considerable 
investments  in  this  noted  firm,  and  was,  doubtless, 
ruminating  upon  some  new  speculation  as  she  sat 
buried  in  the  cushions  of  her  three-cornered  chair, 
gazing  with  fixed  intensity  into  the  fire,  which  al- 
most made  her  lonely  parlor  cheerful  with  its  noisy 
hickory  blaze.  Judging  by  her  statue-like  attitude, 
the  process  of  "  fancy  linking"  was  of  a  most  ab- 
sorbing nature,  for  not  even  the  repeated  pricking 
up  of  her  poodle's  blue-bowed  ear,  or  the  wooing 
glance  of  his  tvi-inkling  eye  as  he  lifted  his  snowy, 
tiny  head  from  her  softly-slippered  feet  attracted 
her  slightest  notice.  As  this  species  of  the  ca- 
nine race  is  proverbially  jealous,  the  pampered 
Juan  very  naturally  became  indignant  that  all  his 
waggings  should  be  thus  unheeded,  so  he  tried 
the  effect  of  a  shrill  bark  and  then  sprang  suddenly 
towards  the  window.  It  was  nothing  save  the 
moonlight  glancing  through  the  parted  curtains, 
but  as  if  to  shame  his  mistress'  insensibility  to  its 
heart-softening  beauty,  he  seemed  determined  to 
evince  his  sentimental  appreciation  by  sundry  gyra- 
tions in  the  mellow  rays  and  then  complacently 
rested  upon  his  hind  legs  to  indulge  in  heavenly 
contemplations.  But  Miss  Dorothy  had  no  taste 
for  the  "  melancholy  element,"  and  in  her  present 
mood,  the  chaste  smiles  of  full-orbed  Cynthia 
seemed  too  coldly  bright ;  so  she  forthwith  arose 
to  exclude  them.  The  flowing  folds  of  emboss- 
ed damask  soon  swept  obliviously  from  the  gilded 
cornice,  and  the  chagrined  Juan  soon  fell  into  a 
snooze.  But  notwithstanding  Miss  Dorothy's  effort 
to  resist  a  soul-subduing  influence,  the  keen  whistle 
of  Boreas  reverberated  so  mournfully  from  his 
dreary  caverns,  that  it  quickly  conjured  images  of 
thought  clothed  in  hues  not  the  brightest  or  most 
desirable  to  her  mental  ken.  The  spectres  of  the 
past  glided  before  her  in  slow  and  solemn  distinct- 
ness, echoing  through  the  hushed  stillness  that 
strange  "  Nevermore,"  which  fell  as  startlingly 
on  her  fancy's  ear  as  if  uttered  by  that  "  omi- 
nous bird,"    when    the    lover  of  the  lost   Lenore 
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craved  a  *'  respite  and  kind  nepenthe."  The  pres- 
ent was  but  a  dread  array  of  crunnbling  structures 
over  which  the  rainbow  wing  of  Hope  scarce  hov- 
ered to  give  one  bright  promise  of  the  future. 
Nowas  lhe"tinkling  footfaH"ofretrospection  rarely 
wakes  delight  in  such  minds  as  Miss  Dorothy's, 
it  is  not  surprising  sheshould  have  made  another  ob- 
livious effort,  and  soon  the  "  ominous  echo"  was 
stilled  by  a  survey  of  her  person  in  the  octangular 
mirror  ,  which  rapidly  brought  those  most  promi- 
nent features  in  her  mental  constitution,  vanity  and 
curiosity,  into  their  usual  restless  play.  Electro- 
magnetism,  phonology,  photology,  nor  any  other 
ism  or  ology,  seemed  half  so  wonderful  and  inex- 
plicable to  her,  as  the  simple  problem,  why  old  Time 
had  nearly  wheeled  through  another  winter,  when 
Cupid's  abundant  harvest  is  garnered  in  by  Hy- 
men, without  even  beginning  a  sheaf  for  her.  She 
was  younger  than  the  youngest  of  the  four  Miss 
Snapalls, — Miss  Jemima,  who  would  soon  be  Mrs. 
Long — richer  than  the  widow  Simper,  who  had 
just  doffed  her  weeds,  more  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, if  not  in  beauty,  than  Rachel  Crusty,  whose 
last  visit  to  the  West  had  secured  her  a  Jacob,  and 
far  more  imbued  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
than  her  friend  and  school  companion,  Mrs.  Ad- 
der, who  had  been  a  something  more  than  a  better 
half  for  many  long  years.  But  withal,  the  remem- 
brance of  several  rejected  offers  was  still  too  viv- 
idly cherished  for  utter  despair,  and  if  one  could 
believe  that  the  hoary-haired  sire  ever  was  con- 
siderate enough  to  remain  in  statu  quo,  Miss  Doro- 
thy was  a  living  example  of  his  mercy.  Although 
she  had  reached  that  certain  age  which,  without 
the  aid  of  the  family  chronicles,  or  the  recollection 
of  the  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  is  apt  to  continue  a 
most  uncertain  age,  still  she  was  determined  to 
expunge  from  her  vocabulary  that  ugly  monosylla- 
ble which  is  only  desirable  to  a  disciple  of  Bac- 
chus, when  snuffing  the  flavor  of  an  opened  cask. 
The  sure  gait  and  wonted  course  of  the  said 
venerable  were,  therefore,  seemingly  arrested  ; 
for  none  were  more  successful  in  supporting 
every  charm  that  came  within  the  range  of  girl- 
ish fascination  than  Miss  Dorothy,  who  was  per- 
fectly conversant  with  all  the  arts  and  appliances 
of  taste  so  prevalent  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  work  of  transformation  affected  her  given  name, 
if  not  her  surname,  for  not  only  was  the  olden-time 
"  Dolly"  decidedly  dropped,  but  also  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  the  original,  leaving  the  more  euphonious 
and  youthful  abbreviation  "  Dory"  to  salute  the  ear 
with  a  sort  of  pet-like  sweetness.  Now,  it  was 
true,  that,  compared  to  many  in  P ,  Miss  Doro- 
thy was  not  naturally  deficient  in  amiability,  but 
as  every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  improved  by 
exercise,  so  is  every  faculty  of  the  soul  deadened 
by  disuse  or  neglect,  and  while  curiosity  and  van- 
ity received  such  a  magical  impetus  in  her  efforts 
at  juvenility,  they  gradually  superseded  the  more 


ennobling  qualities,  thus  rendering  her   a   noted 
member  of  "the  noted  firm." 

But  hark  !  Miss  Dorothy  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  trepidation  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  front 
door. 

"  Bless  me  !  perhaps  it  is  the  great  catch,  Robert 
Preston,  for  whom  all  the  girls  are  setting  caps, 
I  must  see  that  mine  is  becoming.  How  provo- 
king, the  lamp  is  not  lighted!  Oh  me!  there 
is  a  second  knock,  be  still  you  noisy  pest," 
and  poor  Juan  felt  an  unkind  thrust  from  the 
slippered  feet  as  she  reached  the  bell  to  give  a 
more  furious  pull.  Fortunately  for  Jerry  the  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Adder  allayed  the  storm  of  vexa- 
tion, which  otherwise  would  have  been  visited  upon 
him  for  his  remissness  in  portal  duty. 

"  Where  have  you  kept  yourself.  Dory  T  I  really 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  sociable  chat 
this  cold  evening,  for  I  have  heaps  of  strange 
news." 

"  Do  open  your  wallet  as  speedily  as  possible, 
my  appetite  for  news  has  increased  from  being  ina- 
mured  by  a  cold  for  nearly  a  we6k." 

"  But  you  surely  have  heard  the  wonder  of  the 
day,  for  even  my  poor  dolt  of  a  husband  kept 
awake  from  his  evening  nap  long  enough  to  dis- 
cuss its  probability  V 

"  In  mercy  to  my  patience  cut  short  such  pro- 
voking preliminaries,"  said  Miss  Dory  impatiently, 
"  ™y  ignorance  is  not  so  surprising,  since  1  have 
missed  seeing  you  several  times  lately." 

"  True,  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Adder,  regardless 
of  the  irony  expressed  in  her  friend's  tone  and 
countenance.  "You  know,  wives  always  possess 
in  their  husbands  a  key  to  many  secrets  relating  to 
people  and  things  in  general,  which  are  fast  locked 
to  the  single.  But  I  must  confess  mine  is  of  little 
use  in  this  respect,  being  too  dull  for  any  thing  save 
the  price-current  and  the  rise  of  stocks — though, 
as  I  say,  for  a  marvel,  even  he  has  heard  the  last 
rumor.  Ah  me  !  I  know  a  something  m,ore  which, 
if  I  were  the  least  malicious,  I  could  convert  into 
a  whirlpool  of  mischief." 

Mrs.  Adder's  self-importance  was,  if  possible, 
greater  than  Miss  Dory's  impatient  anxiety,  as  she 
drew  still  closer  and  continued. 

"  Well  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  the  '  some- 
thing more'  too  if  you  promise  inviolable  secresy, 
as  I  would  not  have  it  to  go  any  farther.  It  is 
said  throughout  the  town  that  Robert  Preston 
and  Gertrude  Lewis  are  to  be  married  \  though 
I  cant  believe  it,  for  they  say  the  aristocratic  old 
Mrs.  Preston  is  in  a  perfect  fury  about  the  mere 
report." 

"  Oh  !  my,  what  a  gay  deceiver  he  must  be,  for 
it  was  not  more  than  a  fortnight  ago  when  you 
talked  of  nothing  but  his  devotion  to  your  niece. 
Pray  how  does  Caroline  relish  such  inconstancy?" 

"  She,  like  myself,  wont  believe  it,  though,  as 
my  husband  says,  the  '  stocks'  in   her  favor  have 
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sensibly  declined,  not  having  seen  Preston  for  a 
week.  His  attentions  were  certainly  such  as  to 
induce  the  suspicion  of  a  naatrimonial  proposal. 
Ah  !  Dory,  how  times  have  changed  since  we  were 
girls,  then  the  beaux  didn't  dilly-dally  all  their 
time  in  meaningless  talk,  but  soon  came  to  the 
point  like  honorable  men.  As  to  flirting,  you 
know  such  nonsense  never  was  practised  save  by 
the  girls,  who,  if  they  were  at  all  attractive,  soon 
found  husbands.  Indeed  I  wish  I  hadn't  been  in 
such  a  hurry,  for  I  might  have  made  a  better 
'spec'  than  marrying  a  grocer." 

"I  dont  wonder  at  it,  for  I  had  rather  live  and 
die  single  than  accept  the  very  best  offer  from  any 
other  than  the  most  romantic  reasons,"  replied  Miss 
Dorothy  triumphantly. 

*'  Well,  after  all,  perhaps  as  large  a  share  of  hap- 
piness falls  to  me  as  you,  for  although  yon  are 
blessed  with  sufficient  of  the  wherewithal,  still  it  is 
a  sorry  business  to  enjoy  it  alone.  My  wedded 
dolt  is  at  least  a  good  listener,  which  makes  him 
far  more  endurable  than  a  noisy  poodle.  I  de- 
clare it  seems  so  strange  when  T  contrast  my  plain, 
matronly  proportions  with  yours,  the  very  counter- 
part of  fashion  and  delicacy,  and  then  think  we 
were  slender,  giddy  girls  together." 

Miss  Dorothy's  brow  contracted,  while  her  thin 
lips  puckered,  and  then  drew  down  into  an  horizon- 
tal line  as  she  said,  "  I  really  wish,  Sophy,  yon 
would  cease  that  eternal  'M;e'  when  speaking  of  your 
girlhood,  it  sounds  so  unkind  ;  for  so  long  as  I  am 
thought  to  look  young,  and  lyeeZso,  your  frequent 
attempts  to  convince  me  of  the  reverse  are  quite 
annoying." 

"Pshaw,  dear!  I  always  use  it  in  private,  but 
you  need  not  fear  the  march  of  Time,  for  Pve  often 
heard  hnsband  and  others  say  you  possessed  the 
coveted  boon  of  immortal  youth.  However,  we 
will  not  discuss  the  past,  since  the  present  demands 
so  much  more  of  my  attention ;  besides,  I  have 
come  to  solicit  your  aid  in  a  certain  matter." 

Mrs.  Adder  drew  a  little  closer  to  Miss  Doro- 
thy, who  was  evidently  relieved  by  the  turn  in  the 
conversation,  and  looked  intensely  curious. 

"  But  you  havn't  told  me  all  about  the  astound- 
ing rumor.  'Tis  too  bad  to  treat  Caroline  so,  and  I 
know  if  I  were  Gertrude  Lewis  I  would  be  a  little 
more  than  uneasy,  for  fear  of  a  similar  fate." 

"  So  I  say,  and  Caroline  would  be  less  than  my 
blood  relation  if  she  didn't  resent  such  trifling 
with  her  young  aflTections,  for  you  know  Preston 
is  well  calculated  to  attract  any  girl.  Just  before 
Kate  Nelson  left  for  the  city  we  called  on  her,  and 
determined  to  be  sociable  on  his  account,  as  he  had 
often  expressed  a  wish  that  Caroline  and  his  cousin 
would  be  more  intimate ;  but  she  seemed  unusually 
reserved,  though  he  was  as  cordial  as  ever.  We 
had  not  been  there  long,  when  Gertrude  Lewis  was 
announced,  and  really  the  attention  paidtoherseem- 
ed  to  make  her  so  conceited  that  we  soon  left  in  dis- 


gust. NowT  would  not  admit  this  to  any  one  hniyou, 
being  too  sensible  of  the  honor  of  ranking  amongst 
the  visitors  of  such  folks  as  the  Prestons,  though 
I  dont  care  the  least  about  the  Lewis',  every  body 
knows  their  blood  is  not  as  pure  as  it  might  be." 

"You  are  right,  for  if  the  Braggs  and  Leakes 
had  the  slighest  suspicion  of  your  reception  from 
such  'swells,'  they  would  spread  it  all  over  the 
town  ;  they  are  forever  questioning  me  about  your 
visitors,  as  if  they  doubted  your  standing.  But 
was  that  the  first  time  Gertrude  had  seen  Preston  ]" 

"  No,  I  believe  they  had  met  accidentally.  Sev- 
eral days  passed  after  our  visit  without  his  calling, 
and  when  he  did,  his  manner  seemed  very  abstract- 
ed, though  Caroline  played  the  captivating  to  per- 
fection. Then  we  staid  at  home  several  more  for 
fear  of  missing  him,  but  he  didn't  call,  so  I  pro- 
posed a  walk  in  the  evening ;  when ,  whom  should  we 
meet,  very  late,  sauntering  along  quite  suspiciously, 
but  Preston  and  Gertrude.  The  next  day  we  made 
a  regular  exploring  tour  to  hear  the  news,  and  sure 
enough,  there  was  nothing  talked  of  but  the  en- 
gagement.  Poor  Caroline  winced  under  many 
a  banter  about  being  supplanted,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  rude  in  any  one.  As  to  the  spiteful 
Snapalls,  they  looked  more  like  dragons,  I  mean 
gorgons,  when  they  jested  her  about  being  'cut 
out'  by  a  poor  teacher.  No  wonder  old  maids  are 
so  detested  ;  they  are  the  very  quintessence  of  mal- 
ice and  envy." 

Happily  Mrs.  Adder  observed  in  time  the  straight- 
ening of  Miss  Dory's  neck,  and  added  half  apolo- 
getically, 

"  How  I  wish  all  girls,  young  or  old,  were  like 
you  dear,  for  if  you  are  rather  on  the  wane,  you 
still  seem  to  delight  in  the  company  of  young  folks, 
and  never  look  malicious  when  you  see  or  hear  a 
girl  admired.  No  wonder  you  are  a  general  fa- 
vorite." 

Though  there  was  an  objectionable  if  in  Mrs. 
Adder's  last  remark  that  caused  Miss  Dorothy's 
brow  to  again  corrugate,  the  conclusion  brought 
back  its  complacent  smoothness. 

"  Well,  I  do  hope  if  I  ever  do  live  to  be  a  posi- 
tively acknowledged  old  maid  like  the  Miss  Snap- 
alls,  I  may  use  more  policy  in  concealing  the  clo- 
ven foot,  or  become  an  absolute  recluse.  They 
are  always  snarling  at  young  girls'  dress,  actions 
and  every  thing  else.  I  have  heard  of  many  spite- 
ful things  they've  said  about  me,  but  I  dont  care  a 
rush  for  them,  they  never  were  admired  and  never 
had  a  real  beau  in  all  their  lives,  so  Pve  heard.''' 
(Ah,  Miss  Dory,  how  easily  you  might  have  as- 
serted that  fact  upon  your  own  cotemporaneous 
authority  )  "  But  about  what  matter  is  my  aid  re- 
quired V  added  she  patronizingly. 

"  Oh  !  I  want  you  to  find  out  whether  this  report 
is  generally  believed,  as  I  am  dying  to  know  the 
truth.  You  have  such  winning  ways,  and  are  so 
good  at  fathoming  secrets,  and  ingratiating  yourself 
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into  the  full  confiJence  of  every  one.  I  have  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  knowing  what  people  say  to  you 
about  it.  I  heard  Kate  Nelson  was  perfectly  de- 
lighled,  thoujrh  she  kept  it  a  secret  from  her  annf, 
but  if  she  only  knew  what  I  do,  she  would  hurry 
home  to  break  off"  the  match  she  has  helped  to  make 
60  fast." 

"She  would,  indeed,"  cried  Miss  Dory;  "her 
tone  would  change  very  soon  and  there  would 
be  a  shifting  of  scenes  if  both  parlies  even  knew 
what  /could  reveal.  Mrs.  Preston  is  toweringly 
aristocratic  and  thinks  no  body  good  enough  for 
her  only  son  ;  it  would  be  terrible  for  her  ma- 
ternal pride  if  all  they  say  about  his  college  pranks 
and  city  life  be  true." 

Miss  Dory  was  "  np  this  time"  to  her  intimate 
in    implied    knowledge,   and   as   her    last   remark 
acted   like  a  magic   "  Sesame,"   all  that  was  held 
in  reserve  by  both,  soon  became  a  theme  of  con- 
fidential discussion.     They  held  their   conference 
until  very   late,   and   when    they  separated,   Mrs. 
Adder  enjoined  the   strictest    secresy  upon  Miss 
Dorothy,  who  promised  it  upon  her  word  of  hon- 
or,  as   also    to   faithfully   report   what  she  heard 
during  the  morrow's  visiting.    Now,  as  Mrs.  Adder 
was  a  considerable  capitalist  in  "the  noted  firm," 
and,  in  certain  respects,  more  efficient   than  Miss 
Dorothy,  we  deem  it  due  to  her  importance  to  pre- 
sent a  more  complete  analysis  of  her  character. 
Her  ready  capacity  of  shaping  into  practicable  di- 
mension a  complex  system  rendered  her  of  inesti- 
mable use  in  a  business  consisting  of  so  many  minor 
details,  while  her  vigilance  and  acuteness  in  every 
species  of  collecting  always  secured  an  inexhausti- 
ble revenue.     Belonging  to  a  more  honored  frater- 
nity than   Miss  Dorothy,  she   was   invested  with 
greater  dignity,  and  could  issue  notes  and  receive 
checks  with  more  impunity.     In  her  domestic  es- 
tablishment she  was  the  acknowledged  head,  for, 
except  on  cards  of  invitation,  it  was  always  Mrs. 
and  Mr.  Adder,  and  save  in  writing  up  "  husband's" 
ledger,  hers  was  the  guiding  hand.     It  is  so  com- 
mon to  decry  and  stigmatize  old  maids  as  the  foun- 
tnin  and  source  of  all  malice,  that  even  the  most 
charitable  are  disposed  to  thus  prejudge  the  whole 
sisterhood.     This  is  both   unjust  and  ungenerous, 
and  did  not  exist  respecting  the  two  partners  in- 
troduced to  our  notice,  for  the  cognomen  of  "  walk- 
ing bulletin,"  deservedly  bestowed  upon  Miss  Dory, 
was  far  less  objectionable  than  that  of  "  serpent- 
tongued,"  justly  awarded  to  Mrs.   Adder.     While 
we  admit  ^nssip  to  he  a  mischievous  emissary  of 
evil,  often  employed  by  a  Miss  Dory,  we  are  equally 
candid  in  asserting  that  the  deadly  fang  of  a  slander- 
ous Mrs.  Adder,  has  as  often  poisoned  the  peace  and 
destroyed  the  character  of  many  an  innocent  vic- 
tim.    When  such  passions  predominate  in  either 
maid  or  wife,  they  not  only  evince  some  decided 
moral  taint,  but  also  the  deficiency  of  some  proper 
magnet  for  the  affeciioiis,  which  deficiency   never 


fails  to  engender  disappointment  and  produce  an 
"aching  void."  This  disappointment  in  Miss 
Dorothy  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  her  soothing 
vanity,  while  Mrs.  Adder's  was  increased  by  her 
inordinate  envy,  which  always 

"  withers  at  another's  joy 


And  hates  the  excellenc-e  it  cannot  reach." 

The  conjugal  tie  formed  in  early  life  proved  any- 
thing but  soft  and  silken,  and  as  no  "  olive  branches" 
of  blooming  growth  enhanced  the  dignity  of  her 
matronly  crown,  Mrs.  Adder  was  forced  to  view 
the  domestic  happiness  of  every  one  through  a 
distorted  medium,  or  to  cavil  at  its  existence  alto- 
gether. 

The  morrow  dawned  with  a  spring-like  bright- 
ness, almost  banishing  the  remembrance  of  old 
February's  farewell  groans  and  chilling  grasp  on 
the  previous  night,  and  while  Miss  Dorothy's  fas- 
tidious toilet  is  in  busy  progress,  we  cannot  forbear 
glancing  into  her  mirror  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
couragement of  the  re-juvenized.  The  short, 
crisped  curls  were  arranged  here  and  there  amidst 
the  beds  of  varigated  flowers,  beautifully  hedged 
in  by  a  Parisian  bonnet  of  the  deepest  pink  velvet, 
while  a  few  were  flattened  into  the  circumference 
of  a  dime,  and  suifered  to  kiss  her  noiu  glowing 
cheek  so  gratefully  indebted  to  the  inventor  of 
"  elastic  plumpers''''  for  their  present  roundness. 
A  richly  embroidered  white  crape  shawl  gracefully 
concealed  all  angular  lines,  and  the  pliable  cotton, 
interlining  the  arms  and  bust,  gave  adelusive  fulness 
to  the  tout  ensemble.  Thus  finished,  Miss  Dorothy 
sallied  forth  to  enjoy  the  gossip  of  morning  calls. 
Her  step  was  so  elastic  that  had  Flora  been  awaken- 
ed by  a  soft  lay  from  Zephyrus,  she  would  have  im- 
agined her  a  sister  spirit,  ready  for  a  butterfly  chase 
after  crocuses  and  irises.  Although  the  fair  god- 
dess is  rarely  lavish  of  her  fragrant  kisses  to  lordly 
March,  yet  she  never  boasted  of  a  softer  or  more 
balmy  breath  to  waft  such  favors  than  that  which 
gamboled  amongst  Miss  Dorothy's  shaded  plumes 
and  imparted  a  vigor  to  her  agile  frame. 

"  It  is  entirely  too  early  to  call  at  any  of  the 
fashionables  so  I'll  step  in  to  see  the  Hydes.  They 
are  brought  into  contact  with  such  a  variety  of 
people  by  taking  in  work,  I'll  be  sure  to  hear  some 
news,  besides,  it  is  such  a  gratification  to  be  a  tar- 
get for  longing  eyes  when  well  dressed."  So 
Miss  Dorothy  triumphantly  drew  the  white  crape  a 
little  higher,  that  the  costly  chameleon  brocade 
might  gleam  more  conspicuously  in  the  sunlight, 
and  after  coaxing  the  little  curls  out  of  their  al- 
ways provoking  coil,  and  giving  the  lace-bordered 
handkerchief  a  flutter  so  as  to  display  its  gossamer 
texture,  she  ascended  Mrs.  Hyde's  steps.  While 
waiting  for  admission,  which  tested  her  patience 
not  a  little,  there  being  no  door  bell,  we  will  as- 
sume our  ubiquitous  prerogative  and  act  her  herald. 

"  Only    think,   mama,   it   is  prying  Miss  Dory 
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Gleaner,  arrayed  in  all  her  peacock  glory,"  cried 
Lucy  Hyde,  peeping  through  the  shutter  and  then 
hurriedly  summoning  a  servant  girl  from  a  back 
window  to  answer  the  knock.  "  For  mercy  sake 
let  us  hide  our  work  or  she  will  publish,  far  and 
wide,  that  we  take  in  sewing.  Do  pray,  Jane,  throw 
something  over  that  basket  of  shirts  and  bosoms, 
and  here  let  us  seem  busy  winding  worsted  co- 
lours." 

"  I  suspect  she  has  long  since  had  more  than  a 
mere  inkling  of  our  working  for  a  living,"  inter- 
posed Jane. 

"  Nonsense,  child,"  returned  the  mother  quickly 
concealing  a  shirt,  "  she  never  saw  any  work  go- 
ing on.  and  she  ought  to  know  my  family  pride  is 
too  great  to  do  it  publicly.  I  wish  she  had  staid  at 
home,  and  really  if  she  was  not  on  a  familiar  footing 
with  many  rich  and  influential  persons,  I  would  not 
encourage  her  gossiping  visits." 

Just  then  Miss  Dorothy  was  ushered  in  midst 
the  rustling  of  silk  and  nodding  of  plumes. 

"  How  delighted  I  am  to  see  you !"  cried  Mrs. 
Hyde  with  a  cordial  smile,  "  I  am  sorry  you  knock- 
ed so  long,  but  our  dining-room  servant  has  unfor- 
tunately gone  on  some  errand." 

"Ah!  I  see  you  are  too  superbly  dressed  for  us 
to  enjoy  other  than  a  fashionable  call,"  added 
Lucy. 

"  True,  I  merely  dropped  in  to  exchange  a  few 
words  ;  as  you  live  in  a  bustling  part  of  the  town,  I 
always  hear  some  bit  of  news.  What  are  you  so 
busy  about,  Jane  ?" 

But  ere  Miss  Dory  received  an  answer,  the  equally 
prying  Juan  upset  the  basket  and  dragged  the  nu- 
merous collars  and  bosoms  about  the  floor  with  a 
mischievous  delight.  Poor  Jane  was  too  much 
confused  to  do  any  thing  else  but  replace  the  un- 
luckly  contents,  which  had  hardly  been  done,  when 
several  shirt  sleeves,  dangling  from  a  lounge,  at- 
tracted Juan's  eye,  and  soon  his  tenacious  puH  suc- 
ceeded in  displaying  them  to  Miss  Dory's  full  gaze. 

"  My  girls  are  so  fond  of  embroidery  they  do 
little  else  ;  are  not  their  ottomans  beautiful  1"  asked 
Mrs.  Hyde,  so  as  to  give  Lucy  time  to  repair  dam- 
ag^es.  "  I  always  encourage  their  refined  tastes — 
for  as  I  told  Mr.  Preston  the  other  day,  it  was  a 
very  correct  criterion  to  judge  a  young  lady  by  her 
domestic  avocations" — 

"  Speaking  of  Mr.  Preston  reminds  me  of  his 
reported  engagement.  How  comes  it,  Lucy,  you 
have  suffered  such  a  plain,  unpretending  girl  like 
Gertrude  Lewis  to  bear  off  such  a  prize  V 

"  Wait  until  she  has  fairly  borne  him  off,"  re- 
plied Lucy.  "  I  must  confess  a  perfect  incredulity 
that  an  '  upper  ten'  like  him  should  fall  in  love 
with  a  girl  who  teaches  school." 

"  Yes,  and  independent  of  that  objection,  they 
say  there  are  others  equally  serious,"  added  Mrs. 
Hyde. 

"So  Tve  heard,"  returned  Miss  Dory — "but  I 


think  it  would  be  dreadful  if  all  these  ugly  rumors 
should  reach  the  Prestons,  as  the  old  lady  is  al- 
ready violently  opposed.  Mrs.  Adder  and  I  won- 
dered last  night  how  some  people  could  believe  and 
repeat  all  they  hear." 

"  And  so  do  we,"  exclaimed  Lucy, "  though  Mrs. 
Adder  said  here  there  were  very  good  grounds 
for  such,  as  she  had  heard  from  the  best  authority 
many  objectionable  things  about  the  Lewises." 

And  Miss  Dorothy,  with  her  usual  adroitness,  soon 
gathered  all  the  Hydes  knew  and  thought,  which 
convinced  her  that  their  credulity  was  much  more  as- 
sailed by  those  serious  objections,  hinted  at  by  Mrs. 
Adder.  After  promising  to  bring  her  purse  knit- 
ting next  time,  and  spend  a  whole  evening,  she  left 
them,  charging  them  to  find  out  by  that  time  all 
about  the  engagement. 

"  What  a  pitiful  pride  some  people  have,"  solilo- 
quized she;  "every  body  knows  the  Hydes  take 
in  work,  and  yet  they  are  silly  enough  to  conceal 
it.  Ah  !  Juan,  you  are  as  useful  in  finding  out 
secrets  as  your  mistress.  Humph  I  do  nothing 
but  embroidery  indeed  !  I  guess  ihey  know  more 
about  shirt-stitching  than  refining  their  tastes,  and 
as  to  dining-room  servant,  I  know  they  don't  keep 
any  but  a  cook.  I  wonder  if  the  Miss  Snapalls 
are  at  home." 

"Jemima,  yonder  comes  the  'walking  bulletin,' 
juvenile  Dory,"  cried  Miss  Patsy  Snapall,  enter- 
ing the  parlor,  where  sat  her  three  sisters.  If  you 
want  the  town  to  know  about  your  nice  wedding 
fixings,  now  is  a  fine  chance  to  spite  her  by  a  dis- 
play." 

The  delicate  hem-stitched  frills,  bands  of  linen, 
and  fine  edged  caps,  were  thrown  into  a  sort  of 
accidental  confusion  about  the  table  and  sofa  near 
Miss  Jemima,  who  seemed  almost  loo  busy  to  rise 
when  their  visiter  was  announced. 

"  I  was  afraid  I  would  not  find  you  all  at  home 
this  charmiug  day  ;  but  as  I  had  heard.  Miss  Diana, 
you  had  had  a  slight  attack  of  neuralgy,  I  thought 
I  would  step  in,  if  it  was  only  a  minute.  How 
cheerful  you  look,  and  so  quiet  compared  to  the 
Hydes,  who  are  are  as  busy  as  bees  with 
the  quantity  of  sewing  they  take  in.  Poor  things, 
they  would  work  themselves  to  death  for  a  little 
finery." 

There  was  not  the  slightest  neuralgic  contrac- 
tion in  the  tough,  lean  face,  or  the  pike-staff  per- 
son of  Miss  Diana,  when  she  replied,  in  a  voice  as 
keen  as  a  December  blast,  "  Thank  Heaven,  lam 
not  afflicted  with  any  of  the  new-fangled  diseases 
of  the  day  ;  but  if  I  were  to  make  a  fool  of  my- 
self, and  dress  like  some  would-be  young  people, 
I  would  have  the  neuralgy  I  am  sure.  The  truth 
is,  1  am  not  sensitive  about  my  years,  and  I  think 
it  a  great  sin  to  make  them  appear  fewer  than  He 
who  numbers  them." 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Diana,  your  piety  always  educes 
good  from  every  evil,"  returned  Miss  Dorothy 
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sweetly.  Well  may  you  be  regarded  an  ornament 
to  your  church.  I  hope  as  good  people  are  so 
scarce,  you  may  be  spared  to  that  age,  which  is 
only  allotted  to  a  few  '  by  reason  of  great  strength.'  " 

"  Yes,  1  often  tell  sis  Di  if  she  had  been  as  pious 
in  her  youthful  days,  she  would  certainly  have  been 
some  eminent  pastor's  wife,"  remarked  Miss  Je- 
mima, trying  her  very  best  to  blush  as  she  added, 
"but,  as  Mrs.  Adder  said,  when  jesting  me,  there 
ought  always  to  be  one  old  maid  in  the  family  to 
take  care  of  the  sisiers'  children." 

"  By  the  way,  what  do  you  all  think  about  the 
strange  and  sudden  match  of  Robert  Preston  and 
Gertrude  Lewis'?  If  it  were  not  for  some  things 
1  might  believe  it," — and  Miss  Dory  looked  ever 
so  significantly. 

"  Well,  they  say  it  is  so  ;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, if  Mrs.  Adder  can  prevent  it,  no  marriage  will 
ever  take  place,"  said  Miss  Patsy  prophetically. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  wonder  more  matches  are  not  bro- 
ken off,  for  when  a  girl  is  going  to  be  married,  her 
merits  and  demerits  are  as  much  canvassed  as 
those  of  a  political  office-seeker,"  quietly  remark- 
ed Miss  Hannah,  as  she  laid  aside  a  newspaper, 
having  sated  her  love  for  politics  by  devouring  the 
last  proceedings  of  Congress. 

"  Ah  !  if  Providence  did  not  superintend  all  mat- 
rimonial, as  He  does  all  earthly  events,  they  cer- 
tainly would  be,  and  Mrs.  Adder's  tongue  would 
be  a  first  rate  sword  to  sever  the  Georgian  Knot." 

"  Gordian,  sis  Di,"  interrupted  Jemima  ;  "  you 
know  Mr.  Long  used  the  word  last  night." 

"  Well,  it's  all  the  same,"  continued  Miss  Diana, 
her  nose  retreating  in  scorn.  "  It  is  very  evident 
Mrs.  Adder  don't  want  people  to  credit  the  match  ; 
she  shakes  her  head  so  knowingly  when  she  bets 
it  won't  take  place.  But  this  is  a  degenerate  age, 
full  of  quackeries,  for  when  they  are  broken  off, 
the  new  fashioned  'breach  of  promise  suit'  patch- 
es up  the  heart  gaps,  and  prove  a  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  of  inconstancy.  I  am  rejoiced  I  learnt  my 
a,  b,  c,  in  morals  and  manners  when  all  such  heal- 
ing arts  were  imknown.     What  say  you,  Dolly  V 

Miss  Diana's  holy  horror  seemed  too  illiberal, 
nay,  insulting  to  Miss  Dory's  refined  taste,  who 
had  so  much  reason  to  respect  the  present  age  and 
its  multiform  discoveries,  so  she  thought  a  timely 
exit  was  the  most  effectual  refutation,  which  she 
did  not  long  postpone. 

"  I  was  determined  not  to  teaze  Jemima,  or  to 
notice  all  her  premeditated  show  of  wedding  gear," 
said  she  after  leaving  the  time-honored  dwellintrof 
the  antiquated  maidens.  "  What  a  quarto  of  snap- 
ping turtles  !  perfect  vinegar  cruets  in  form  and 
use  ! — for  not  all  the  concentrated  bliss  of  matri- 
mony would  ever  prove  an  alkali  to  such  acidity 
as  they  possess." 

"  Well,  here  is  the  showy  mansion  of  iheBraggs  ; 
I'll  see  what  they  have  to  say." 

Miss   Dorothy's  white-gloved  hand  had  hardly 


touched  Mr.  Bragg's  shining  bell,  when  a  whisker- 
ed, smartly  dressed  porter  bowed  her  into  the  door, 
and  opening  the  parlor  with  a  flourish,  quickly 
presented  a  silver  waiter  to  receive  the  card  of  an- 
nouncement for  "my  lady." 

"  Pshaw  !  I  thought  it  was  somebody  :  I  vvould'nt 
take  the  trouble  to  dress  for  old  Dory  Gleaner — she 
is  aged  enough  to  be  my  grandmother  !"  cried  a 
young  girl,  tossing  the  card  to  Mrs.  Bragg,  who 
speedily  tumbled  the  squalling  baby  into  a  cradle, 
slapped  a  toddling  one  from  her  side,  and  shook 
another  into  a  chair,  as  she  hurriedly  adjusted  her 
dress. 

"  Bless  the  children,  I  say  !  no  one  can  have  any 
peace  where  they  are  !  Nurse,  dress  them  to  go 
into  the  parlor.  Indeed,  daughter,  her  visits  are 
as  disagreeable  to  me,  as  to  you  ;  but  you  must  go 
down  too,  for  Miss  Dory  is  intimate,  they  say, 
with  the  aristocracy,  and  if  you  were  to  offend 
by  not  appearing,  she  would  overhaul  your  whole 
genealogy,  which  would  not  be  agreeable." 

"  So  we  at  last  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Bragg,  pressing  Miss  Dory's  hand 
most  warmly.  "  Anne  Boleyn  and  I  were  won- 
dering to  day  what  had  become  of  you.  Here  she 
comes  with  the  darling  children,  who  must  all  make 
their  appearance  when  you  are  announced.  Speak 
to  Miss  Dory,  Victoria  Adelaide  :  where  is  your 
bow,  Louis  Philippe  V 

Anne  Boleyn's  smile  was  as  sweet  as  mama's; 
but  Victoria  Adelaide  and  Louis  Philippe  seemed 
much  more  delighted  to  claim  acquaintance  with 
Juan,  for  which  he  suffered  no  little  in  their  sundry 
pulls  at  his  golden  collar  and  ribboned  ears. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  visit  you  after  the 
Miss  Snapalls,  who  actually  make  me  quarrel  with 
my  sex,''  returned  Miss  Dorothy,  affectionately 
patting  the  little  white-haired  Braggs.  "  I  really 
hope  it  is  true  that  Jemima  is  going  to  be  married, 
for  they  talk  of  nothing  else  but  making  and  break- 
ing matches,  though  I  can't  admire  poor  Mr.  Long's 
taste." 

"  Nor  I,  for  I  tell  mama  if  I  were  *  fairly  out,' 
an  hour  in  their  company  would  be  a  sufficient 
warning  against  old  maidenhood,"  reinarked  Anne 
Boleyn,  who,  although  the  eldest  of  a  brood  of  nine 
more  than  fledged,  never  owned  her  debut,  unless 
some  tempting  bait  appeared  worthy  of  her  hook, 
as  mama  was  still  too  youthful  and  fashionable. 

"  I  suppose  the  rest  of  the  dear  ones  are  at 
school  1  You  really  ought  to  feel  proud  of  show- 
ing such  perfect  specimens  of  health  and  beauty." 

Miss  Dory  had  struck  the  right  vein  this  time, 
which  would  ensure  some  vibrating  answers  rela- 
tive to  the  new  match,  as  she  knew  that  several 
of  the  Braggs  were  Gertrude's  scholars. 

"  Yes,  they  all  go  but  those  two  and  this  babe, 
Arthur  Wellesly.  Cleopatra  Antonia  and  Isabella 
Arragon  are  charmed  with  their  boarding-school  in 
the  city.     Really,  as  Kate  Nelson  says,  my  '  ten- 
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der  nest  of  soft  young  hearts'  engrosses  me  so  much, 
I  have  no  time  to  visit  her  aunt,  but  1  always  tell 
her  and  Anne  Boleyn  they  never  will  experience 
any  solid,  home-felt  happiness  until  they  are  wives 
and  mothers." 

"  I  am  glad  you  differ  from  Mrs.  Adder,  who 
rails  against  all  mankind  because  she  is  linked  to  a 
non-entity.  For  my  part,  I  believe  with  Byron, 
who  says,  *  Happiness  was  born  a  twin,'  " — and 
Anne  Boleyn  simpered  so  artlessly. 

"  I  dare  say  that  is  the  reason  I  am  so  proud 
of  my  precious  duplicates,  Virgilia  and  Valeria," 
replied  the  fond  mother  laughing.  "  Dear  dar- 
lings !  I  don't  know  how  T  shall  pacify  them  when 
Gertrude  gives  up  her  school,  they  are  so  devoted 
to  her." 

"  When  is  the  wedding  to  be,  as  I  presume  she 
has  apprized  her  patrons  of  her  intended  resigna- 
tion r'  asked  Miss  Dory. 

"  I  think  it  is  not  decided  yet,  though  Mrs.  Adder 
insinuates  that  the  course  of  true  love  will  not  run 
very  smooth  with  poor  Gertrude,  if  certain  reports 
were  to  reach  Mrs.  Preston.  I  believe  the  Leakes 
know  more  about  the  matter,  heing  intimate  with 
the  Lewises,  than  even  Mrs.  Adder,  though  she 
says  it  is  in  her  power  to  make  wonderful  disclo- 
sures. Maria  Leake  seems  to  think  Caroline  Hasty 
has  been  badly  treated." 

"  Oh  !  of  course  she  has  heard  Mrs.  Adder's  side 
of  the  question;  for  between  us,  she,  as  well  as 
Caroline,  thinks  every  young  man  that  enters  their 
house  must  have  serious  intentions.  It  is  a  pity 
they  talk  so  much." 

Just  then  one  of  the  "  upper  ten,"  Mrs.  Trenton, 
was  announced  ;  and  Miss  Dory  perceiving  her  star 
was  not  the  ascendant,  soon  made  her  adieu. 

"  What  pretension  !"  exclaimed  she.  "  I  won- 
der if  the  Braggs  do  think  people  can  forget  that  old 
old  Tim  was  a  maker  of  shoes.  Every  thing 
they  say  and  do,  begins  with  '1'  and  ends  with 
'  we.'  What  an  ugly,  uninteresting  set  of  chil- 
dren ;  real  miniature  cuts  of  snub-nosed  pap^a — 
rude  things,  to  treat  dear  Juan  so,  for  they  have 
actually  pulled  all  the  bows  out  and  soiled  the  ribbon 
with  their  dirty  hands.  As  for  visiting  the  Pres- 
tons  and  speaking  so  intimately  of  Kate — I  do 
not  believe  they  exchange  an  annual  visit.  But 
I  see  Maria  Leake  on  the  portico,  dressed  as  if  for 
a  walk.  I  must  hurry  on,  or  my  budget  will  miss 
the  most  important  contribution,  as  they  take  board- 
ers and  always  know  so  much." 

"  Run  here,  mama,  and  look  at  the  blithesome 
gait  of  Miss  Dory  Gleaner.  Instead  of  being  a 
link  of  the  past,  she  is  the  very  prototype  of  the 
present,  a  second  edition  of  Graham's  fashion-plate. 
She  is  coming  to  hear  if  we  have  any  new  board- 
ers :  I  have  a  great  notion  to  pretend  I  don't  see 
her,  and  turn  down  the  next  street." 

"  What,  after  wishing  to  hear  some  of  her  gos- 
sip about  the  talked-of  match.    Now,  if  she  had  not 


seen  you  looking  towards  her,  it  would  make  no 
difference  about  leaving,  but  as  I  do  not  want  all  the 
trouble  of  entertaining  her,  you  must  remain.  If 
we  do  take  in  a  few  boarders,  it  is  too  unfashionable 
and  ungenteel  to  receive  visiters  on  the  portico." 

But  Mrs.  Leake  had  hardly  time  to  escape  into 
a  back  room  when  Miss  Dory  reached  the  Venetian 
door. 

"  Don't  let  me  prevent  you  from  going  out,  Ma- 
ria. I  was  really  doubtful  whether  I  would  ask  for 
you,  you  are  so  unsociable.     Is  dear  mama  in  V 

"  How  unfriendly,"  cried  Maria,  seizing  Miss 
Dory's  hand  and  giving  her  a  sweet  kiss,  "  the  very 
moment  I  saw  you,  I  thought  how  fortunate  I  was 
in  not  going  out.  I  would  have  been  too  vexed  to 
have  missed  this  pleasure.  I'll  go  and  see  if  mama 
is  at  home." 

"  My  irresistible  Maria  must  have  brought  you 
here,  as  I  heard  her  say  she  hoped  to  meet  with 
you  during  her  walk,"  said  Mrs.  Leake  with  a 
graceful  bend,  as  she  thus  saluted  her  guest. 

"  I  used  to  think  I  was  something  of  a  favorite 
with  dear  Miss  Dory,  but  Anne  Boleyn  Bragg  has 
entirely  supplanted  me." 

"  What  a  notion  !  I  have  just  been  there,  and  the 
more  I  see  of  them,  from  old  Tim  down  to  the 
young  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  more  I  am  disgusted 
with  the  Braggs.  Show  and  pretension  are  their 
constant  study.  They  say  their  chambers  are 
but  poorly  furnished,  while  below  one  would  think 
their  style  of  living  almost  as  royal  as  their  chil- 
dren's names.     Are  they  not  ridiculous  V 

"  Oh  !  you  know  their  taste  is  altogetbcsi  aristo- 
cratic, sneered  Mrs.  Leake.  "  What  would  my 
dear  departed  Major  Leake  say  to  Tim  Bragg's 
family  aiming  at  the  best  society.  W^hen  he  used  to 
come  to  see  my  husband  on  business,  he  never  dared 
to  step  farther  than  the  portico.  Mrs.  Bragg's  con- 
ceit and  Anne  Boleyn's  affectation  are  insuffera- 
ble, though  they  never  exhibited  such  to  ws." 

"  If  they  did,  I  would  soon  remind  them  of  their 
father's  occupation"  interrupted  the  scornful  Maria. 
"Did  the  '  bread  and  butter'  Anne  make  her  ap- 
pearance ;  for  I  have  often  heard  her  ridicule  your 
visiting  her  V 

"  She  is  a  vain,  deceitful  thing.  I  never  do  care 
to  see  her,  though  I  don't  call  a  girl  past  eighteen 
so  very  infantile  ;"  and  Miss  Dory's  lips  puckered 
with  indignation. 

"  No  indeed  ; — she  and  I  were  school-mates, 
though  mama  always  forbid  my  associating  witij 
her,  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker.  Gertrude  Lewis 
was  the  only  girl  in  the  whole  school  who  treated 
her  with  respect.  Oh  !  I  suppose  you've  heard 
about  the  engagement  and  what  a  fuss  old  Mrs. 
Preston  is  making  at  the  idea  of  any  one's  believ- 
ing it  ]  It  is  a  pity  some  people  are  so  open  in 
expressing  their  opinions." 

"  It  is,  indeed  !  to  be  straight-forward  in  speech 
or  action,  always  subjects  one  to  so  much  miscon- 
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struction  ;  for  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  people 
will  add  and  substract  what  they  choose  regarding 
every  report."  Miss  Dory  tried  to  look  innocent, 
but  curiosity  could  not  forbear  its  impatient  twink- 
lings and  inward  ihrobbings. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Leake,  "  I  am  always 
cautioning  dear  Maria  against  Mrs.  Adder,  who 
possesses  the  tact  of  drawing  every  thought  from 
a  body.     She  gossips  so  much,  which  I  do  abhor." 

"  But  mama  she  is  so  insidious  and  confiden- 
tial, that  a  candid  person  like  myself  cannot  always 
be  on  the  qui  vive.  She  should  stop  talking  of 
Robert  Preston's  dissipation  and  revealing  such 
disgraceful  things  about  the  Lewises.  If  I  were 
to  tell  Kate  Nelson  what  she  has  confided  to  me 
as  a  great  secret,  it  would  soon  be  sifted  to  the 
very  last  grain  ;  and  perhaps  old  Adder  would 
have  to  make  larger  sales  of  groceries  to  pay 
the  damages  of  a  slander  suit.  But  1  believe  it 
will  be  a  match  in  spite  of  every  thing  ;  indeed, 
they  say  Kate  has  gone  to  the  city  to  make  some 
purchases  for  Gertrude  and  herself." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  cried  Miss  Dory,  but  a 
servant  interrupted  her  by  handing  Maria  a  note. 

"  It  is  from  Gertrude,  who  wants  to  see  me  on 
important  business.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
leaving  ;"  and  Maria  looked  ever  so  knowing  as 
she  hurried  away,  but  Miss  Dory  lingered  to  hear 
much  more  from  the  equally  loquacious  Mrs. 
Leake. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  Gertrude  wants  with  Ma- 
ria," said  she  on  her  way  home.  "  What  a  pity  I 
didn't  'I'/'it  until  to-morrow,  when  I  would  have 
heard  all  about  the  '  important  business  ;'  for  the 
Leakes  let  out  every  thing  they  know.  Detest 
gossip !  bless  me !  it  is  their  very  sustenance. 
Maria  Leake  tells  so  many  stories  about  her  age. 
when  she  was  in  society  years  and  years  before 
Anne  Boleyn." 

As  it  was  late,  Miss  Dorothy  thought  it  best  to 
suspend  her  exploring  movements,  for  she  was  re- 
ally bursting  to  tell  her  dear  friend  what  people  said 
about  her  and  to  hint  the  danger  of  letting  that 
'something'  get  out  from  her,  as  she  would  lose 
caste  with  the  Prestons,  and  then  miss  an  invita- 
tion to  the  wedding,  which  she  believed  would  take 
place,  as  Maria  seemed  to  know  more  than  any 
one  else,  and  of  course  it  would  be  quite  a  gay  time. 
Just  as  soon  as  she  re-knotted  new  ribbon  in  Juan  s 
dear  little  ears — revolving  all  the  time  what  sort 
of  a  dress  to  wear  to  the  great  wedding — and  then 
bestowing  upon  him  a  dozen  kisses.  Miss  Dory 
hastened  to  report  the  morning  developments  to 
her  dear,  but  too  imprudent  Sopliy. 

"  So  you  really  think  people  are  rather  inclined 
not  to  believe  it  will  be  a  ie,"  asked  Mrs.  Adder, 
after  listening  eagerly  to  her  intimate,  occasionally 
venting  her  own  incredulity  in  sundry  interjections 
and  interrogatories. 

"  I  do ;  but  still  I  would  advise  you  to  be  very 


careful  what  you  in  future  say,  for  Maria  Leake 
threw  out  some  very  significant  threats  about  you, 
should  Kate  or  Preston  hear  the  least  breath  of 
harm  against  Gertrude." 

"  Maria  Leake  threaten  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Adder  contemptuously  ;  *'  she  knows  very  well  she 
extracted  every  thing  from  me,  and  added  a  few 
more  items  herself.  She  never  could  have  the  as- 
surance to  give  up  her  authority  to  Kate  after  all 
her  vows  of  secresy.  I  owe  some  visits  among 
the  "best  society,"  so  I'll  circulate  myself  to- 
morrow, and  seethe  state  of  the  market  there.  It 
is  always  best  to  hear  news  from  the  fountain  head, 
and  not  trust  to  the  muddy  channels  which  flow 
among  people  of  mediocre  standing." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  return  the  favor  I've  con- 
ferred, for  it  was  a  no  small  one  to  interrogate  such 
people  as  I  did.  Poor  Juan's  precious  ear  will 
hardly  ever  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  Bragg 
visit,  though  his  mistress  was  most  warmly  wel- 
comed everywhere.  I  am  almost  induced  to  think 
wliat  you  said  about  my  being  a  favorite,  is  true, 
though  I'm  sorry  to  see  that  you  are  the  reverse." 

"  '  Oh  !  vi'ad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us,' " 
cried  Caroline  Hasty  as  the  door  closed  upon  Miss 
Dory,  after  a  long  confidential  chat.  "  I  can  readily 
imagine  how  every  body  sneered  at  her  girlish  dress 
and  ways.  But  Aunt  suppose  any  of  the  reports 
were  to  reach  the  Prestons  and  they  should  trace 
them  to  you,  as  old  Miss  Dorothy  says,  we  would 
miss  the  wedding  and  it  might  jeopardize  my  stock 
in  the  '  Berry'  speculation. 

"  Tush,  child,  you  are  always  too  suspicious  and 
over  anxious  where  beaux  are  concerned,  which  is 
one  reason  they  don't  propose.  I  don't  care  if  the 
Prestons  rfo  hear  what  is  said  about  the  Lewis  fam- 
ily, so  my  name  is  not  called.  I  told  many  things  to 
Maria  Leake  purposely,  because  I  knew  they  would 
soon  be  afloat;  though  she  promised  faithfully,  if  she 
mentioned  them,  not  to  reveal  the  source.  This 
she  dare  not  do,  for  I  have  her  in  my  power.  As 
to  Gertrude,  I  never  did  like  her  ;  she  gave  herself 
so  many  airs  when  I  once  asked  her  how  it  came 
to  be  reported  that  her  faiher  killed  himself; — ever 
since,  she  has  borne  herself  very  haughtily  tow- 
ards me.  I'll  see  Maria  about  that  note  as  soon  as 
possible." 

We  will  anticipate  Mrs.  Adder's  conference  with 
Maria,  having  also  a  preference  for  learning  the 
truth  always  from  the  fountain  head,  and  will  forth- 
with put  into  honest  practice  the  wise  theory.  The 
note  received  by  I\Iaria  was  an  affirmative  answer 
to  one  from  herself,  requesting  a  private  interview 
with  Gertrude,  as  she  had  something  very  impor- 
tant to  communicate,  touching  her  welfare.  It  was 
with  considerable  self-complacency  and  alacrity 
that  she  hastened  to  discharge  the  duty  of  what  she 
deemed  real  friendship — that  of  acting  both  mentor 
and  sentinel  to  one  so  injured  and  innocent.  The 
propensity  to  tattle  and  disclose  any  thing  secret 
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was  a  sort  of  passion  which,  by  constant  indul- 
gence, had  become  an  unconquerable  Hydra,  grad- 
ually perverting  and  closing  every  avenue  of  the 
heart  against  all  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
estimable  in  her  character.  Too  surely  is  the 
tongue  a  "  fire,"  a  world  of  iniquity,  and  over  none 
of  our  members  can  the  tempter  gain  so  frequent, 
imperceptible,  sudden  and  dangerous  control.  To 
disclose  what  is  confided  to  us  in  secret,  merely  to 
gratify  a  wicked,  or  even  a  weak  desire,  is  a  para- 
dox in  our  moral  constitution — a  sin  against  God — 
against  society — and  against  one's  self.  It  is  a  sin 
against  God,  because  it  cannot  be  committed  with- 
out lying, — against  society,  because  of  the  numer- 
ous evils  which  grow  out  of  it, — and  a  sin  against 
one's  self,  because  of  the  loss  of  character  which 
must  necessarily  follow. 

But  we  will  not  detail  the  private  interview; 
prefaced,  interlarded  and  concluded  by  Maria,  with 
the  warmest  assurances  of  her  most  disinterested, 
sincere  regard ;  suffice  it  to  say,  sundry  rumors 
were  rife  respecting  Robert  Preston's  dissipated 
life  at  college  and  in  the  city,  where  he  was  said 
to  be  the  Beelzebub  of  gamblers,  as  well  as  the 
most  notorious  of  libertines,  and  every  body  won- 
dered that  any  girl,  and  least  of  all  a  pious  one,  should 
even  countenance  such  a  character.  But  objec- 
tionable as  these  terrible  things  were,  the  crowning, 
most  humiliating  one,  (O  !  tempora,  O  !  mores,) 
was  Mrs.  Preston's  violent  opposition  to  the  match, 
for  she  had  freely  and  publicly  declared  not  only 
that  she  considered  Gertrude  beneath,  her  son, 
in  fortune,  position  and  education,  but  that  the 
bright  escutcheon  of  their  honored  lineage  would 
be  indelibly  tarnished  by  the  alliance.  These  re- 
marks were  so  notorious,  and  told  by  the  very  "  best 
authority,"  that  the  friendly  and  considerate  Ma- 
ria could  not  withhold  them  any  longer  from  her, 
who  ought  forthwith  to  resent  such  an  indignity. 
Ah  !  who  can  calculate  the  mischief  that  is  crea- 
ted by  such  a  friendship  !  How  many  hearts  are 
made  to  bleed, — how  many  ties  of  real  affection 
are  severed, — how  many  evil  contentions  and  im- 
pressions arise,  and  how  many  innocent  persons 
suffer! 

Although  Gertrude  had  ever  cherished  an  utter 
abhorrence  for  every  species  of  tattling — carefully 
shunning  the  society  of  those  who  practised  and 
delighted  in  it — still  she  could  not  remain  insensi- 
ble to  its  effects.  While  she  indignantly  and  readi- 
ly made  considerable  deductions  from  the  charges 
against  him  she  loved  so  confidingly,  and  was 
disposed  to  doubt  the  reported  opposition  of  his 
mother,  she  did  not  long  parry  the  many  strokes 
her  pride  had  received  from  the  latter.  Maria 
had  left  her  but  a  few  hours,  when  her  mother 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Preston  announcing 
her  decided  and  unalterable  aversion  to  any  con- 
nexion with  Mrs.  Lewis'  family,  which  she  deemed 
it  incumbent  on  her  as  a  mother  to  make,  and  though 


the  duty  was  both  painful  and  disagreeable,  her  own 
sense  of  propriety  and  prudence  demanded  its  strict 
fulfilment,  to  prevent  further  evil  or  misunderstand-: 
ing. 

"  Golden  clouds,  like  islands  of  the  blest,"  stretch- 
ed their  gorgeous  canopy  o'er  the  mighty  day-god 
as  he  glanced  his  parting  smile  upon  the  thought- 
ful face  of  Gertrude  Lewis,  which  evinced  a 
depth  of  sadness  and  feeling  when  silently  watch- 
ing his  glorious  departure.  Hers  was  a  beauty 
that  came  from  the  heart  and  went  to  the  heart. 
It  was  the  very  spirit  of  love  which  reposed  upon 
her  open  brow,  beamed  in  her  dark  hazel  eye, 
smiled  upon  her  delicate  lip  and  murmured  in 
her  low,  melodious  voice,  while  kindness  and  un- 
suspecting truth  colored  her  every  thought.  It 
was  the  elevating  influence  of  religion  that  en- 
larged her  mind,  softened  her  heart  and  gave  a 
value  and  dignity  to  her  character,  while  it  threw 
a  heavenly  brightness  over  all  the  graces  of  her 
person.  The  vivid  hues  of  sunset  had  gradually 
faded  into  a  faint,  shadowy  line  on  the  horizon 
when  Gertrude  aroused  suddenly  from  her  abstrac- 
tion, as  if  some  point  of  decision  had  been  attained 
by  her  deep  intensity  of  thought.  The  soft  sad- 
ness passed  away  from  her  gentle  face,  a  quick 
glow  came  to  her  pale  cheek,  and  a  flash  shot  from 
her  humid  eye  as  she  murmured, 

"  What  dreamy  weakness  I  have  suffered  to  over- 
shadow my  womanly  pride.  Be  it  so,  it  is  well 
the  veil  has  been  lifted,  for  I  never  could  accept  the 
love  o|^  any  man,  when  the  bestowal  of  that  love 
elicitec.,maternal  condemnation  ;  never  could  I  wear 
a  name  of  which  I  was  deemed  unworlhy.  No, 
Gertrude  Lewis  cannot  thus  sacrifice  her  innate 
pride  and  independence.  Poverty  may  be  her  des- 
tiny, but  self  respect  is  her  heritage." 

"  Methinks  I  have  never  seen  the  fair  face  of 
Gertrude  wear  so  strange  an  expression,"  said  a 
low,  clear  voice,  whilst  the  small,  delicate  hand 
which  had  fallen  nervously  at  her  side  was  ten- 
derly pressed,  and  lifted  to  lips  that  trembled  as  her 
own.  Gertrude  gazed  into  her  lover's  eyes,  and 
Robert  Preston  again  spoke. 

"I  received  your  summons  with  aroused  suspi- 
cion, and  the  interview  I  have  just  had  with  your 
mother  has  more  than  overwhelmed  me.  What 
means  this  change'?  Can  it  indeed  be  true,  dear 
Gertrude,  I  have  been  thus  deceived,  and  that  your 
love  is  refused  me  forever  V 

"  We  have  both  been  deceived,  and  perhaps  I 
even  more  than  yourself,"  replied  she  proudly. 

"  How — in  what  respect  ?  Is  my  character  im- 
pugned, or  my  love  unworlhy  1"  asked  he  with  equal 
pride. 

"The  first  is,  and  the  latter  may  be,  since  the 

object  that  excited  it  is  regarded  so  by ,"  but 

the  sentence  was  left  unfinished. 

"And  the  slanders  so  unaccountably  circulated 
against  me  are  believed  by  you  ;    you,  whom  I 
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thought  loo  pure-minded  to  even  listen  to  impu- 
rity, too  true  to  doubt  another  truth,  and  too  kind 
to  be  capable  of  unkindness.  But  I  cannot,  nay 
will  not  resign  my  claims  upon  your  love  when  it 
is  withheld  on  account  of  allegations  as  base  as 
false,  which  I  can  entirely  refute." 

"  For  your  own  sake  I  rejoice  that  you  can,"  re- 
plied she  in  a  somewhat  subdued  tone,  though  her 
eye  again  flashed  as  she  held  towards  him  a  letter, 
saying,  "but  you  cannot  refute  this,  nor  can  you 
wonder  that  I  refuse,  nay,  utterly  erase  from  my 
heart  the  faintest  trace  of  the  love  you  claim." 

Robert  Preston's  proudly  curved  lip  became 
bloodless  and  firmly  pressed  by  the  force  of  his 
emotions,  as  he  read  its  contents,  then  clenching 
it  in  his  hand  he  lifted  his  bowed  head  to  the  face 
of  his  beloved. 

"  Alas  !  no,  T  cannot,  dear  Gertrude,"  replied  he 
mournfully,  "I  grieve  to  say  my  mother  has  con- 
ceived unworthy  and  unfortunate  prejudices  against 
you,  which  I  have  used  every  endeavor  to  eradi- 
cate. I  had  hoped  that  time  and  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  your  character  would  not  fail  to  ef- 
fect all  I  desired.  I  need  not  assure  you  this 
letter  is  as  mortifying  as  unexpected,  but  I  am 
ready  to  resign  all  and  every  thing  to  make  you 
proudly  mine." 

"  That  I  can  never  be ;  my  own  sense  of  filial 
duty  is  too  strong  to  sanction  in  another  any  de- 
parture from  a  law  so  sacred,  that  Heaven  has 
ranked  it  prominent  amongst  its  divine  code.  The 
feelings  of  abhorrence  and  disappointment,  aroused 
by  the  imputations  cast  upon  your  reputation,  were 
held  in  abeyance  by  my  trustful  confidence,  but 
those  of  self-respect  and  just  indignation  cannot  ex- 
tenuate and  passively  endure  the  cold  and  haughty 
rejection  of  your  mother.  For  your  sake  I  forgive 
her,  but  we  must  part  forever." 

There  was  a  gentle  dignity  blended  with  the 
proud  majesty  of  her  mein  as  she  arose  and  ex- 
tended her  hand,  but  ere  she  had  retreated  a  step 
Robert  Preston  stood  before  her  as  firm  and  lofty 
as  herself,  whilst  he  answered, 

"  We  have  indeed  been  sadly  deceived,  for  the 
strength  of  a  true  love  could  never  thus  yield  to  every 
obstacle.  I  may  bear  the  loss  of  an  earthly  Gertrude, 
but  I  more  deeply  mourn  over  the  fallen  image  which 
my  too  fond  fancy  had  so  blindly  deemed  angelic. 
Oh  !  Gertrude" — but  the  sorrowful  exclamation 
was  unanswered,  for  she  dared  not  trust  even  one 
glance  as  she  left  her  lover,  whose  every  word, 
look  and  tone  she  feared  would  vanquish  her  dig- 
nity and  her  resolution. 

Dark  clouds  rolled  hurriedly  along  the  vast 
firmament,  obscuring  the  various  clusters  of  stars 
which  occasionally  gleamed  above  the  billowy 
ridges  as  if  not  unmindful  of  their  glorious  des- 
tiny in  the  absence  of  a  superior  light.  But 
all  were  unheeded  by  Robert  Preston  as  he  wan- 
dered  through  retired  pathways,   where  he   had 


so  often  breathed  his  love  and  drank  in  those 
silent  but  eloquent  assurances  of  its  return  from 
her  who  had  so  proudly  and  coldly  rejected  him. 
The  brief  "  dream  was  done"  and  its  tumultuous 
awakening,  demanded  every  adjunct  of  filial  af- 
fection, respect  and  esteem,  ere  he  sought  her 
whose  parental  authority  had  thus  shipwrecked  his 
dearest  hopes. 

Mrs.  Preston's  cold,  stern  face  relaxed  into  a 
fond,  beaming  smile,  as  she  lifted  her  eye  from  the 
book  before  her,  when  the  word  "  mother"  broke 
upon  the  pervading  stillness  of  the  apartment. 

"  Mother,"  repeated  Robert  Preston,  "  for  the 
sake  of  the  tie  that  binds  us,  and  for  the  memory 
of  him  whose  name  I  bear,  atone  for  the  cruel  steps 
you  have  taken,  by  healing  the  wound  your  preju- 
dice has  inflicted.  Much  as  I  venerate  and  cher- 
ish your  love,  it  cannot  fill  the  vacuum  created  by 
the  loss  of  one  as  tenderly  beloved." 

"You  have  seen  Gertrude  Lewis  I  presumed" 
returned  she  with  a  stately  air. 

"  I  have,  and  it  is  your  hand  that  has  severed 
the  bright  chain  of  our  present  and  future  happi- 
ness. Tell  me  why  have  you  suffered  your  natural 
kindness  and  generosity  to  be  obscured  by  such 
feelings,  as  could  alone  have  dictated  these  lines." 

"  Mrs.  Preston  took  the  extended  letter  from  her 
son,  calmly  smoothed  its  crumpled  folds,  and  then 
pointing  to  a  chair  she  said  somewhat  soothingly, 

"Sit  down  Robert  and  listen  to  my  reasons,  which, 
however  unsatisfactory  to  wounded  affection,  the 
most  impartial  judgment  must  admit  to  be  proper. 
Neither  Gertrude  Lewis' poverty,  character  or  sta- 
tion has  aught  to  do  with  my  opposition,  but  I  can 
never  receive  as  my  daughter  one  on  whose  birth 
rests  the  indelible  stain  of  illegitimacy.  Although  I 
have  generally  regarded  great  disparity  of  posi- 
tion and  education  as  inimical  to  that  entire  con- 
geniality, so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the 
conjugal  state,  yet  such  may  be  successfully  chal- 
lenged by  a  pure,  disinterested  love.  To  such,  in 
your  case,  I  would  yield,  but  let  the  moral  charac- 
ter be  unblemished,  or  at  least  let  it  be  undeservino- 
of  public  scorn  and  condemnation.  It  is  said  the 
legal  ceremony  was  too  late  for  the  purity  of  Ger- 
trude's mother  and  the  honor  of  her  father,  who  was 
a  man  of  loose  principles  and  habits.  He  died  the 
victim  of  such  by  his  own  suicidal  act,  a  few  years 
after  his  marriage.  Hence  Mrs.  Lewis' deep  mel- 
ancholy and  shrinking  sensitiveness." 

Mrs.  Preston  paused,  then  tenderly  taking  the 
hand  of  her  silent  but  agitated  son,  she  asked 
gently,  "  Can  the  severed  chain  be  re-united  in  de- 
fiance of  this  insuperable  objection,  and  ought  a 
mother  to  be  regarded  unkind  and  ungenerous  in 
not  wishing  her  son  to  be  thus  enchained  ?" 

"  Your  opposition  is  both  natural  and  pardonable, 
but  still,  dear  mother,  does  not  your  sense  of  jus- 
tice plead  in  behalf  of  her  who  surely  ought  not  to 
be  visited  with  the  parents'  sins,  when  she  is  so 
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pure  and  worthy  of  the  purest  heart  1  Besides  is 
this  an  established  fact  ?  Mrs.  Lewis  was  a  resi- 
dent here  some  years  before  you,  and  she  may  be 
one  of  the  many  innocent  persons  who  are  assailed 
by  the  aspersions  of  '  crooked  malice,'  or  calum- 
ny, which  '  the  whitest  virtue  strikes.'  All  may 
be  disproved  by  an  explanation  which  justice  de- 
mands, and  which  your  generous  delicacy  might 
effect." 

"  It  is  a  sufficient  barrier  to  me  that  such  calum- 
nies should  have  ever  had  an  existence,  for  I 
would  have  the  posterity  of  my  son  free  from  the 
very  breath  of  suspicion.  No,  the  blood  of  a  Pres- 
ton could  not  minglingly  flow  in  ignoble  and  impure 
veins.  It  would,  therefore,  do  violence  to  my  feel- 
ings of  self-respect  and  family  pride  to  exercise 
such  a  generosity." 

The  same  sun  which  shone  so  brilliantly  upon 
Mrs.  Adder's  circulation  amongst  the  fashionables, 
witnessed  the  departure  of  Robert  Preston  for 
the  city,  without  one  farewell  word  to  the  unfortu- 
nate object  of  his  noble,  disinterested  love.  The 
"  serpent  tongue"  was  as  much  in  need  of  that 
power  or  "  giftie"  of  sight  as  the  "  walking  bul- 
letin"— for  in  her  eagerness  to  collect  some  in- 
formation or  truth  from  the  fountain  head,  or  the 
many  babbling  streams  of  rumor,  she  was  quite 
blind  to  the  cool,  scornful  "  cut"  of  some,  the 
cautious  reserve  of  others,  and  the  decided  indif- 
ference of  all,  whose  aristocratic  thresholds  she 
dared  to  pass.  That  species  of  slander,  vented 
in  insinuation  and  detraction,  is,  perhaps,  more  dan- 
gerous than  direct  malicious  falsehood,  fur  the 
simple  reason  that  the  law  of  the  land  takes 
cognizance  of  the  latter,  while  the  former  is 
amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal.  He,  who  ope- 
rates by  such,  invariably  possesses  the  base  cun 
ning  of  the  serpent  with  a  no  small  portion  of  his 
vencmi,  which  preys  upon  the  character  as  a  ma- 
lignant fever  upon  the  body,  and  poisons  the  very 
vitals  of  society.  Alas!  that  the  number  of  such 
moral  pleonasms  should  be  so  large,  though  we  do 
not  presume  to  question  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
in  allowing  them  to  exist,  for  He  has,  doubtless, 
some  wise  purpose  to  subserve,  by  the  indulgence 
which  he  extends  to  lives  that  are  but  little  better 
than  death.  In  view  of  all  social  and  civil  preser- 
vation it  should  therefore  be  the  duty  and  employ- 
ment of  the  good  and  useful,  who  seem  destined  to 
fulfil  the  office  of  moral  scavengers,  to  clear  off  the 
conglomeration  of  impurity,  which  the  insidious 
harpies  of  slander  ever  strew  in  the  pathways  of 
life.  But  it  would  be  a  picture  too  revolting  to  ex- 
pose the  workings  of  Mrs.  Adder's  heart  when 
Robert  Preston's  departure  was  certified  and  the 
match  entirely  broken  off,  while  poor  Gertrude  be- 
came the  target  of  her  loudly  expressed  pity,  for  it 
was  leally  unjust  and  unfeeling  in  any  one  to  treat 
her  with  contemptuous  neglect.  Her  triumph  over 
Miss  Dory  was  complete,  as  it  regarded  the  suc- 


cess of  their  exploring  movements,  for  though  the 
latter  was  an  adept  in  sales  and  retails,  the  servi- 
ces of  Mrs.  Adder  in  affording  the  necessary  cap- 
ital, slander,  were  of  greater  importance  to  "  the 
noted  firm,"  without  which  the  business  would  in- 
evitably suspend,  while  the  responsibility  of  closing 
and  rendering  accounts  would  fall  too  heavily  upon 
Gossip  and  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The    excitement,  appertaining   to    the    famous 
match,  which  had  so  briskly  propelled  the  wondrous 

machine  in  P was  succeeded   by   a   period  of 

stagnation.     Miss  Dorothy's  spirits  became  some- 
what depressed  that  all  her  intended  efforts  of  se- 
curing, at   the   gay   wedding,  some   conjugal  cus- 
tomer,  were    thus    frustrated.     The    Hydes   still 
pursued  their  shirt-making  in  a  tenor  too  even  for 
her  lively  interest,  Jemima  Snapall's  wedding  pass- 
ed off  too  quietly  for  her  active  notice,  the  Bragg 
race  continued  too  uninteresting  for  her  endurance, 
and  the  Leakes  had  no  new  boarders  to  arouse  her 
curiosity,  in   fine    this  dull    state    of  the    market 
proved  well-nigh  ruinous  to  her  mental   energies, 
as  well  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Juan, 
whose  claims  upon  her  tender  affections  and  inter- 
est were  almost  forgotten  in  the  dread  torpor.   Not 
so  with  Mrs.  Adder,  her  powers  and  efforts  were 
zealously  employed  in  behalf  of  Caroline,  whose 
success  in  the  Berry  speculation  required  her  con- 
stant and  immediate  supervision.     But  happily  for 
those  whose  interests  were  so  seriously  involved 
in  either  the  rise  or  decline  of  the  business,  a  ter- 
rible sensation  was  created  amongst  the  creditors 
and  "  the  noted  firm,"  by  the  sudden  return  of  Kate 
Nelson  accompanied  by  Robert  Preston.     What  a 
nodding  of  wise  heads,  opening  of  eyes,  and  gab- 
bling of  tongues  !    Miss  Dory  scarcely  took  time 
to  adjust  her  toilet  or  bow  Juan's  ear,  for  she  must 
see  "  dear  Sophy"  every  day  as  she  had  unfortu- 
nately sprained  her  ankle  and  was  of  course  de- 
prived of  all  exploring  researches.     Caroline  and 
the  Leakes  were  brought  into  dear,  familiar  inter- 
course every  evening,  though  Maria  had  so  many 
little    comiTiissions    to  execute   she  could   hardly 
spare  a  sociable   evening   with   Mrs.    Adder,  who 
frequently  charged   Caroline   with  pressing  invita- 
tions, but  after  repeated   failures,  she  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  her  for  a  few  precious  hours, 
and  never   was  a  long-looked-for   steamer   hailed 
with  such  intense  interest  as  the  irresistible  Maria. 
The   usual   preliminaries  of  business  had   hardly 
been  entered  upon,  when  who  should  be  announced 
but  the  veritable  Kate  Nelson  and  Robert  Preston. 
What  an  awful  panic  and  suspension  of  breath  pre- 
vailed !    Kate's  lustrous  eye  glanced  witheringly 
upon    the   astonished    group,  while    her   graceful 
height  seemed  almost  terrific  as  she  approached 
Mrs.  Adder,  whose  offered  hand  was  untouched, 
when  sh;e  said  in  a  clear,  calm  voice  ; 

"  I  have  called,  Mrs.  Adder,  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  enlightening  you,  with  regard  loan  impor- 
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tant  mailer,  upon  which  it  appears  you  have  specula- 
ted largely.  Here  is  the  cerlificate  of  one  of  the 
several  friendly  witnesses  present  at  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  wliich  took  place  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Gerlrude,  I  believe,  is  scarce 
nineteen, — a  little  younger  than  your  niece,— of 
whose  genealogy  I  claim  no  further  knowledge, 
than  that  your  sister's  offspring  claim  an  unin- 
henteJ  name,  which  might  have  remained  in  its 
tarnished  obscurity,  but  for  the  '  serpent  tongue" 
of  her  worthy  aunt.  It  would  be  wiser  in  you 
hereafter  to  look  more  at  self  and  in  your  own 
heart,  ere  you  dare  to  calumniate  the  character 
and  crush  the  feelings  of  others.  I  doubt  not," 
added  she,  with  a  meaning  smile,  as  she  glanced 
around  and  addressed  her  consin,  "  but  the  ladies 
present  will  exercise  the  same  charity  in  circula- 
ting the  fads  T  have  proved,  as  they  have  in  re- 
tailing your  slanders." 

We  dare  not  break  the  gasping  silence  that  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  step  of  Kate  Nelson  and  Rob- 
ert Preston  ;  nor  can  we  depict  the  extent  of  the 
shock  sustained  by  "the  noted  firm."  But  not- 
withstanding this  ominous  fluctuation,  there  was 
no  suspension,  and  soon  countless  notes  and  bills 
were  issued,  filled  with  important  items  respecting 
the  revived  match.  The  few  particulars  involved 
in  theastoundingdenouement  demand  our  courteous 
attention,  and  for  the  gratification  of  those  who  have 
a  greater  taste  for  the  course  of  true  love  than  the 
dark,  sinuous  one  of  slander,  we  will  present  as 
brief  a  summary  as  possible. 

When  Robert  Preston  communicated  to  Kate 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  love  suit,  from  the  ru- 
mors afloat,  she  immediately  devised  its  speedy  and 
complete  renewal.  Having  accidentally  mention- 
ed the  name  of  Mrs.  Lewis  in  connection  with  some 

event  in  P ,  to  a  lady,  Kate  learned  that  she  was 

an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  the  family.  She  there- 
fore called  on  her  immediately  and  received  all 
the  necessary  information  respecting  Gertrude's 
parents,  as  also  the  certificate  mentioned.  This 
precaution    she   regarded    essential,  as   she    well 

knew  the  malice  of  many  persons  in  P might 

cast  a  doubt  upon  her  veracity,  because  exerci- 
sed in  favor  of  her  friend  and  cousin.  It  was  true 
that  Mr.  Lewis  had  early  led  a  life  of  reckless  dis- 
sipation, being  the  heir  of  an  uncle,  whose  wealth 
afforded  him  every  indulgence,  but  whose  lasting 
displeasure  he  incurred,  by  an  union  with  a  poor 
clergyman's  daughter.  The  marriage  was  clan- 
destine, and  when  all  hope  of  appeasing  his  uncle's 
wrath  expired,  in  the  final  transfer  of  his  wealth 
to  another  nephew,  the  chagrined  and  incensed 
Mr.  Lewis  left  the  city,  and  no  intelligence  reached 
his  former  friends,  either  of  iiis  residence  or  wel- 
fare, until  the  papers  of  P announced  his  sudden 

death  from  an  aff^fction  of  the  heart.  This  informa- 
tion was  sufficient  to  stimulate  Kate  to  farther  exer- 
tions, and  full  of  hope  that  all  would  be  well  with  two 


persons  whom  she  so  affectionately  loved,  she  ac- 
companied Robert  to  adjust  all  matters  with  her 
stately  aunt.  Mrs.  Lewis  received  the  advances 
of  Mrs.  Preston  with  dignity  and  courtesy  ;  and 
though  she  admitted  with  her  usual  meek  candor, 
that  there  was  just  cause  for  the  latter's  prejudice, 
she  gently  rebuked  her  pride,  in  suffering  such  to 
influence  her  conduct,  ere  the  calumnies  were  tho- 
roughly investigated  and  the  truth  well  established. 

It    was  a  joyous  and   brilliant  assembly,    that 

gathered  in  the  old  ivied  church  of  P ,  and  as 

the  bridal  train  swept  down  the  aisle,  the  majes- 
tic beauty  of  Kate  Nelson,  attended  by  a  manly 
looking  stranger,  attracted  the  gaze  of  every  one. 
She,  too,  wore  the  mystic  wreath,  for  although  the 
bridesmaid  of  the  gentle  Gertrude,  her  attire  was 
also  that  of  a  bride,  and  as  soon  as  the  venerable 
minister  pronounced  his  prayerful  blessing  upon 
Robert  and  Gertrude  Preston,  the  impressive  cere- 
mony was  again  read,  which  united  the  destinies 
of  the  noble-minded  Kate  Nelson  and  the  honored 
and  honorable  Edwin  Mercer. 

"  The  noted  firm"  and  busy  customers  were 
again  thrown  upon  the  troubled  estuary  of  wonder 
and  curiosity.  As  there  was  no  blessed  telegraph  to 
communicate  the  news  of  Kate's  bridal  purchases 
in  the  city,  or  to  announce  the  expected  coming  of 
Mr.  Mercer,  which  she  so  wisely  kept  secret,  they 
actually  hesitated  to  accept  the  drafts  or  endorse 
the  notes  of  those,  whose  names  were  too  respecta- 
ble and  secure,  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  two 
marriages. 

Although  no  heavy  damages  were  awarded  against 
Mr.  Adder  in  a  slander  suit,  it  soon  becaiine  appa- 
rent that  some  other  equally  heavy  demands  jeopar- 
dized his  business,  until  he  finally  became  a  ruined 
bankrupt.  The  public  exposure  of  his  wife's  dis- 
graceful agency  in  calumniating  the  Lewises,  filled 
him  with  the  deepest  mortification,  which,  with  the 
domestic  bickerings  and  unhappiness  of  his  home, 
soon  drove  him  to  that  enticing  Lethean  cup,  whose 
dangerous  foam  and  sparkling  hue  serve  but  to  de- 
coy its  victim  into  the  power  of  congregated  fiends 
and  lead  him  down  to  a  horrible  and  maddening 
death.  The  ruinous  failure  of  Mr.  Adder,  follow- 
ed by  his  wretched  death,  deprived  Mrs.  Adder  of 
even  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  so  vivid 
was  the  remembrance  of  her  "  serpent  tongue," 
that  not  one  friendly  hand  extended  her  aid,  nor 
one  voice  breathed  a  word  of  sympathy  for  her 
misfortunes.  She  was  thus  forced  to  toil  for  even 
the  coarsest  bread,  alone,  neglected  and  despised. 
To  escape  the  tyrannical  railings  of  her  aunt,  Car- 
oline married  some  miserable  impostor,  who  aban- 
doned her  to  the  fate  of  destitution  and  humiliating 
woe.  Miss  Dorothy  continued  her  efforts  of  sub- 
jugating time,  until  his  inroads  became  not  only 
too  terrible  for  all  the  expedients  and  prowess  of 
art,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of  her  health. 
She  was  doomed  to  mourn  the  irreparable  loss  of 
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dear  Juan,  who  was  interred  with  all  due  respect 
under  her  chamber  window,  where  it  was  her  mel- 
ancholy pastime  to  sit  and  gaze  npon  the  sacred 
spot  and  sigh  over  the  blue  bows  still  treasured  in 
her  work-box.  The  chronic  rheumatism  gradually 
rendered  her  a  peevish  cripple,  as  voracious  after 
the  last  veritable  quack,  or  authenticated  cure,  as 
she  ever  was  after  strango  news  and  suspicious  ru- 
mors. The  measure  Maria  Leake  had  so  often 
meted  to  others,  by  the  disclosure  of  secrets,  was 
fully  measured  to  her  in  the  manifest  contempt  and 
public  avoidance  she  continually  met  with,  not  only 
from  those  she  had  basely  betrayed,  but  from  all 
whose  friendship  she  imagined  secured  by  her  de- 
ceitful designs. 

Seneca  says  "  malice  drinks  half  its  poison,"  but 
the  whole  draught  will  assuredly  be  the  portion  of 
all  who  do  not  make  a  speedy,  full,  and  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  their  interest  in  "  the  noted 
firm''  of  Slander,  Gossip  &  Co. 

Fredericksburg,  Jan.,  1848. 


Kottces  al  Weto  OTorfes, 


The  Fairy  of  the  Stream,  and  other  Poems  ;  By  C. 
M.  Farmer,  Richmond,  Va.  Harrold  &  Murray,— 177 
Broad  Street.     1847.    8vo.  pp.  167. 

This  is  a  home  book,  published  by  home  book- 
sellers, descriptive  of  Virginia  scenery  and  written 
by  a  Virginia  lawyer.  As  such,  it  bespeaks  our 
favorable  opinion,  by  assailing  us  in  the  tenderest 
point — that  of  State  pride — and  the  reader  will  not 
wonder  that  we  have  read  it  with  some  attention. 
The  impression  it  has  made  upon  us  we  are  reluc- 
tant to  acknowledge,  and  yet,  in  discharging  the 
office  of  independent  and  impartial  criticism,  we 
cannot  see  how  to  avoid  doing  so,  and  we  therefore 
give  it  as  our  opinion,  based  upon  the  present  ef- 
fort, that  if  Mr.  C.  M.  Farmer  was. born  a  poet, 
his  natal  star  has,  somehow,  "  shot  madly  from  its 
sphere." 

Mr.  Farmer  tells  us,  in  his  Preface,  that  "  the 
poems  composing  this  volume"  (like  those  of  nine- 
ty-nine out  of  every  hundred  passengers  up  Par- 
nassus) "  were  written  "  more  with  the  view 
of  beguiling  the  author's  leisure  hours,  than  of 
ever  presenting  them  to  the  public."  "  Indeed 
the  latter  was  not  at  the  first  his  intention."  We 
regret  very  much  that  the  author  should  have 
changed  a  determination,  wisely  formed,  of  con- 
fining his  musings  within  a  circumscribed  and 
friendly  circuit.  But  he  resolved  to  print.  "Re- 
flecting," says  he,  "  that  from  some  of  the  most 


beautiful  and  poetic  spots  of  Virginia,  no  song, 
but  that  of  nature's  own  minstrels,  who  sing  not 
to  '  numbers  and  the  harp,'  has  ever  come,  not- 
withstanding the  many  of  her  sons  and  daughters, 
(meaning,  among  the  former,  to  include  Mr.  Far- 
mer himself)  whose  pens  could  do  her  classic  tri- 
bute," he  concluded  "  despite  the  herd  o^  soi  disant 
critics  (and  among  them,  doubtless,  Mr.  Farmer 
would  include  us)  to  lay  his  humble  (1)  verse  before 
the  worid  in  the  shape  of  a  book."  Having  thus 
clearly  explained  himself,  Mr.  Farmer  commends 
his  verses  to  the  consideration  of  all  "  who  love 
Virginia  with  her  hills  and  streams  and  romantic 
scenery,"  "  without  a  care  or  regard  for  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  cavil  or  condemn."  Mr.  Far- 
mer is  fortunate  in  this  indifference  to  censure;  for 
we  fear  that  if  he  were  disposed  to  be  annoyed  by 
the  cavillings  of  the  aforesaid  "  herd,"  his  exist- 
ence, for  some  time  to  come,  would  be  anything 
but  a  pleasurable  one. 

For  ourselves,  we  took  up  the  volume  in  the 
kindest  spirit  and  with  the  hope  that  we  might  find 
in  it  something  worthy  of  Virginia  and  her  sources 
of  inspiration.  Much  of  her  most  majestic  sce- 
nery has  had  no  harp  strung  to  its  praises,  and  we 
have  long  wished  that  some  natural-born  subject 
of  her  soil,  breathing  the  divine  afflatus  and  ani- 
mated by  that  glow  of  patriotic  feeling,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  poet  of  Mossgiel,  for  the  sake  of 
his  native  State, 

Some  usefu'  plan  or  book  might  make 
Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 

The  highest  meed  of  fame  will  be  justly  due  to 
him,  who,  leaving  the  cloud-land  of  our  rose-colored 
novelists  and  sentimental  rhymers,  shall  delineate 
the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  our  landscapes,  or  le- 
hearse  the  deeds  of  revolutionary  and  colonial  story. 
From  Mr.  Farmer's  preface,  we  had  been  induced 
to  hope  that  he  had.  in  some  measure,  performed 
this  grateful  task.  But,  to  our  regret,  we  find,  that 
he  has  written,  in  easy,  octosyllabic  verse,  a  half- 
Scottish,  half- Persian  tale,  full  of  bad  taste  and 
worse  grammar  and  marked  by  feeble  imitations  of 
Scott  and  Moore. 

Mais  commencer  avec  le  commencement.  The 
Fairy  of  the  Stream,  the  principal  poem  of  the 
volume,  is  a  tale  of  Staunton  River,  which,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  for  the  information  of  our 
readers,  is  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Roanoke, 
having  its  rise,  we  believe,  in  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery. By  the  banks  of  this  stream  Mr.  Far- 
mer places  a  susceptible  young  gentleman,  (Allan,) 
who  falls  in  love,  unfortunately,  with  two  ladies  ; 
the  one  a  resident  of  the  county,  (perhaps  of  Char- 
lotte,) bearing  the  very  pretty  and  not  uncommon 
name  of  Agnes,  the  other  a  creature  of  fairy-land, 
all  grace  and  gossamer,  with  a  heart  full  of  passion 
and  a  very  scanty  and  insufficient  wardrobe.  The 
jealousies  springing  up  from  this  unhappy  state  of 
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affairs,  between  Pirouz,  (Tor  that  is  the  unchristian 
appellalion  of  the  fairy.)  and  Agnes,  furnish  the 
materiel  of  the  story.  I'his  explanation  will  ena- 
ble our  readers  to  follow  us  more  intelligibly  along 
the  course  of  Mr.  Farmer's  narrative. 

After  the  Preface  comes  the  "Invocation,"  where 
Mr.  Farmer  informs  us  that 

"The  lance  and  spear  of  chivalry  are  lost," 

(an  idea  that  occurred,  many  years  ago,  to  the  late 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who  wrote  some  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,)  and  that 

"  The  valiant  Hector  and  his  Trojan  host 
Have  from  the  phiins  and  blood  of  battle _^ed," 

which,  we  must  say,  is  a  most  ungenerous  ascrip- 
tion of  cowardice  to  one,  who,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  authors,  was  as  brave  as  Agamemnon. 

The  Invocation  is  followed  by  the  "  Proem," 
where  Mr.  Farmer  describes  the  scene, — the  locus 
in  quo — of  his  story.  The  peaks  of  Otter  are  seen 
in  the  distance.  These  bold  mountains  derive  their 
name  from  Otter  creek,  but  Mr.  Farmer  spells  the 
word  Ottar,  thinking,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  of  the 
Ottar  of  Roses.  They,  (the  Peaks,)  "  seem  to 
kiss  the  purple  skies," 

"  While  through  the  limpid  atmosphere, 
Each  distant  ohject  seeming  near — 
Ciitches  the  wistful  gazer's  sight — 

E:ich  far  off  cot  and  gilded  sjjire. 
Glowing  with  soft  but  radiant  light, 

As  if  embossed  with  living  fire." 

Where  are  the  "  gilded  spires"  on  Staunton  Riv- 
er 1  and  what  does  Mr.  Farmer  mean  by  emboss- 
sing  "  far  off  cots  and  gilded  spires  ]"  Unless  they 
are  made  of  pasteboard  we  cannot  imagine. 

The  lines  we  have  quoted  are  spoken  by  Allan 
to  Agnes,  standing  un  a  cliff  that  overlooks  the 
river.  Afier  some  allusions  to  the  birds,  "  nature's 
own  minstrels,"  Allan  calls  the  attention  of  his  be- 
loved to  a  rock,  which  is  prominently  in  view,  and 
which  could  tell  strange  stories  of  a  former  flirta- 
tion, if  rocks  could  only  speak.  As  the  rock  can- 
not, however,  Allan  consents  to  gratify  the  wom- 
anly curiosity  of  his  companion  with  a  recital  of 
this  affaire  du  cceur. 

"And  thus  the  thrilling  story  ran  ;" 

"THE  STORY." 

"  When  years  ago,  a  happy  child. 

By  birds  and  flowers  and  waier  flowing, 
And  fragrant  shrubs  all  widely  growing, 

And  fields  and  waving  trees  heguiled, 

I  often  sought  this  silent  spot,"  &c.,  &c.,  &.c. 

But  enough.  We  must  pause  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  our  hero.  He  donbiless  designs  to 
convey  the  impression  that  as  a  little  boy  he  had 
been  ^'beguiled  by  birds  and  flowers,"  &c.,  but  the 
construction  is  very  different,  and  the  child  is  made 


to  flow  by  all  these  objects  of  surrounding  nature, 
which  are  themselves  beguiled  by  some  influence 
not  satisfactorily  explained.  Allan  goes  on  with 
"  The  Story"  and  recounts,  how  one  summer  even- 
ing in  his  childhood,  he  had  come  to  this  favorite 
spot  and  fallen  asleep, 

"  While,  through  her  star-lit  halls  on  high 
The  moon  in  solemn  stale  advanced. 

Like  some  proud  queen  of  earth,  alone. 
Through  courtly  chambers  to  her  throne." 

The  idea  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  that  splendid  passage  of  Scripture, 
where  the  sun  is  said  to  "  come  forth  as  a  bride- 
groom out  of  his  chamber,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to 
run  his  course."  Mr.  Farmer  should  recollect  too, 
that  queens  of  earth  are  always  attended  to  the 
throne  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  "  ladies  in  wait- 
ing" and  never  go  on  state  occasions,  as  he  repre- 
sents them,  "  alone." 

But  to  return, 

Hail  Muse  at  cetera,  we  left  Allan  sleeping, 

that  is,  just  at  that  portion  of  his  narrative  where 
he  relates  his  nap.  Well,  he  had  a  dream,  and  this 
affords  Mr.  Farmer  an  unbounded  poetic  license  to 
introduce  all  sorts  of  absurdities. 

Before  the  rapt  gaze  of  Allan,  in  this  beatific 
vision,  naiads  met  to  tell  their  loves,  on  the  margin 
of  a  broad  and  sparkling  river,  where  the  olive  and 
myrtle  bloomed  and  broad  fields  of  golden  herbage 
lay  stretched  out,  until  the  eye  failed  to  scan  their 
boundaries.  Then  he  sees  a  sliiff  dancing  a  mi- 
nuet on  the  wave,  (a  rather  novel  exhibition,)  and 
being  pleased  thereat,  he  looses  the  silken  cord 
which  bound  it  to  the  shore,  and  jumping  into  it, 
commits  a  larceny  by  sailing  off  as  rapidly  as  the 
wind,  (which  was  a  fair  wind,)  would  carry  him. 
Bright  and  beautiful  objects  met  the  eye  on  either 
hand, 

"  While  many  a  tributary  stream, 
Impatient  in  its  progress  leaped 
O'er  amber  precipices  down 
To  coral  beds  below," 

and  orange-boughs  laved  their  leaves  in  the  water ; 
salt-water  we  suppose  from  the  formation  of  the 
coral.  Then  he  heard  a  syren  singing,  and  the 
wind  lulled,  in  a  very  accommodating  manner,  to 
enable  him  to  catch  the  words.  These  made  so 
strong  an  impression  upon  his  memory,  that,  in  his 
waking  moments,  he  reiained  every  syllable,  and  to 
this  distinctness  of  recollection  we  are  indebted  for 

THE  NAIAD'S  SONG, 

"From  beneath  the  green  waters,  so  clear  and  sweet, 
Where  the  fairest  and  loveliest  naiads  meet 

Each  rosy  morn  with  smiles  as  bright 

And  glowing  at--  Aurora's  light, 
To  honor  their  queen,  the  fairest  of  all, 
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The  loveliest  flower  in  Nou-che-mal, 

I  have  come,  I  have  come. 

"To  the  shades  of  the  orange,  and  myrtle,  and  clove, 
Where  the  golden-winged  bee  and  the  buttetfly  rove, 

And  the  birds  trill  out  their  joyous  lays 

In  mingling  songs  of  love  and  praise. 
For  this  beautiful  fruit  with  leaves  so  green, 
An  offering  to  Nou-che-mal's  beautiful  queen, 

I  have  come,  I  have  come. 

"How  happy  will  be  our  Nym-gul-nair, 
Nou-che-mal's  queen,  so  lovely,  so  fair, 

When  on  her  head  I  place  the  wreath 

Of  orange  boughs,  that  grew  beneath 
The  clear  blue  skies  of  this  land  of  bliss  ! 
Oh  !  'tis  for  a  modest  crown  like  this 

I  have  come,  I  have  come." 

We  confess  we  can  see  nothing  so  seductive  in 
this  song  of  the  Syren  as  to  induce  any  apprehen- 
sions for  our  hero.  It  is  obviously  an  imitation  of 
the  Feast  of  Roses  in  Lalla  Rookh,  and  the  last 
line  especially  is  suggested  by  "It  is  this,  it  is 
this."  The  names  of  the  province  and  the  queen 
are  scraps  from  Byron  and  Moore  and  seem  to  be 
made  up  of  Gulnare  and  Nourmahal. 

The  echo  of  the  song  dies  away,  and  Allan,  look- 
ing up,  sees  a  little  green  boat  containing  Pirouz, 
to  whom  we  are  now  formally  introduced.  She  is, 
of  course,  an  angelic  creature,  with  no  superfluity 
of  clothing,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  following 
description, 

"  Nor  jewelled  coif,  nor  highland  snood, 

Aught  of  her  native  beauty  hid  , 
Her  dazzling  hair,  in  plaiting  neat. 
Flowed  o'er  her  arms  and  swept  her  feet; 
And  as  she  stood  in  thoughtful  mood, 
One  snowy  hand  concealed  amid 
The  overhanging  houghs  which  spread 
Their  leaves  and  fruits  around  her  head, 
The  other  placed  witli  timid  care 
Upon  her  swelling  breast  so  fair,"  &c. 

She  turned  to  look  at  Allan  and,  being  prepos- 
sessed with  his  appearance,  accosted  him  in  a  very 
western  style  of  salutation ; 

•' '  Stranger,'  she  said,  in  accents  bland, 
'  Whence  comest  thou,  and  what  to  seek? 

What  is  thy  name  and  native  land?. 

Why  silent  thus  ?  Speak,  stranger,  speak  !'  " 

Five  questions  in  a  breath  I  Allan,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, stood  this  cross-examination  very  well,  and  as 
soon  as  Pirouz  would  permit  him  to  proceed,  gave 
her  full  and  satisfactory  answers.  Pirouz  then 
explains  that  she  comes  from  fairy-land,  and  pluck- 
ing from  a  neighboring  tree  a  fruit  of  tempting  hue, 
like  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  gave  it  to  Allan, 
who,  like  a  genuine  son  of  Adam,  ate  it,  and  feel- 
ing intoxicated  by  its  influence,  forthwith  pressed 
Pirouz  to  his  bosom, 

"  With  many  a  kiss 
Of  passionate  and  fervid  zest." 


Pirouz  then  claims  Allan  as  her  prisoner.  It 
seems  that  she  has  been  promised  the  throne  of 
Nou-che-mal  by  Nym-gul-nair,  the  reigning  queen, 
who  will  abdicate  in  her  favor  as  soon  as  she  finds 
a  young  mortal  fool  enough  to  take  "  the  nectar" 
which  Allen  has  imbibed.  We  suppose  the  fruit 
was  a  nectarine.  Delighted  in  her  success,  she 
hurries  off  with  Allan  down  the  river,  the  two  boats 
making  a  little  regatta  "  along  their  watery  way." 
They  arrive  soon  at  a  whirlpool,  which  Pirouz 
tells  Allan  is  the  way  that  leads  to  her  "palaces 
and  festal  halls."  Allan  does  not  like  such  a  moist 
entree  and  prepares  for  a  manly  resistance,  when 
(as  he  tells  us) 

"  One  stifled  scream, 
The  efibitof  expiring  breath. 

Awoke  me  from  that  fearful  dream !" 

No  doubt  the  young  gentleman  felt  relieved.  Upon 
waking  up  his  hero,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
that  Mr.  Farmer  should  show  some  little  regard 
for  the  unities  and  come  down  from  his  fairy-flight 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  dull  earth.  But  the  first 
thinsr  that  Allan  sees  on  the  margin  of  the  Staun- 
ton river,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  is  his  friend 
Pirouz,  in  flesh  and  blood,  who  bends  oyer  him  in 
a  very  familiar  and  affectionate  manner,  places  her 
lips  to  his  own  and  gives 

" one  burning  kiss, 


Affection's  own  peculiar  bliss." 

Here  Mr.  Farmer  descants  on  beauty,  and  we 
recommend  the  following  statement  to  all  who  have 
read  Mr.  Jeffrey's  Essay  on  that  subject. 

"  E'en  simple  Beauty's  self  possesses 
In  her  dark  eye  the  magnet  stone, 
Whose  soft  attracting  power  alone, 

Its  willing  victim  dooms  or  blesses; 

And  how  much  more  the  light  that  flashes 

Electric-like  beneath  the  lashes 

Of  Beauty's  eyes,  when  Beauty's  form 
Is  more  than  mortal — half  divine — 

Whose  every  glance  doth  chill  or  warm 
The  life-blood  at  the  heart,  and  twine 

Around  us  mystic  wreaths  of  love. 
More  fadeless,  lasting  and  secure, 

Than  mortal  Beauty  ever  wove 
From  all  her  blootning,  transient  store  !" 

Will  somebody  tell  us  where  the  verb  is,  that  the 
substantive  "  light,"  in  the  5th  line,  should  govern  ? 
AuS  the  sentence  runs,  the  poor  widowed  condi- 
tion of"  light,'"  without  its  partner,  excites  our  deep- 
est commiseration. 

But  to  our  narrative.  Pirouz  grows  more  and 
more  tender,  and  at  last  throws  her  arm  around 
Allan's  waist  and  they  leap  together  from  the  high 
precipice,  down  into  the  Staunton  river.  Sap- 
pho leaped  into  the  Ionian  sea  and  never  rose 
again  to  the  surface,  but  our  lovers,  more  for- 
tunate than  the  Lesbian  maid,  dropped  unhurt  into 
a  skiff  made  of  sea-weed.     Where  the  sea-weed 
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came  from  or  whether  it  is  a  good  material  for 
buat-builtling,  we  shall  not  stop  to  enquire.  We 
must  follow  our  lovers  down  the  river,  where 
Allan  hears  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  and  sees 
fair  acacia  trees  and  orange  groves.  The  boat 
speeds  on  through  a  glancing  lake  where  "  briny 
meteors"  are  seen  in  its  wake;  an  allusion  we  sup- 
pose to  the  phosporescence  of  the  sea,  which  would 
be  very  pretty  if  the  boat  had  been  on  Chesapeake 
Bay.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  all  this 
salt  water  and  these  aromatics  and  tropical  fruits 
are  on  the  Staunton  river. 

At  last  they  reach  a  bold  mountain,  around  the 
top  of  which  airy  forms,  "  like  cherubs  fair,"  are 
are  seen  flitting  and  guarding  the  Spring  of  Plea- 
sure. It  would  really  be  worth  a  trip  to  the  Staun- 
ton river  to  witness  this  remarkable  spectacle.  We 
have  occasionally  seen  cherubs  of  muslin  and  pink 
ribbon  in  the  corps  de  ZiaZZe^,  performing  impossible 
flights  on  invisible  wire,  but  rustic  cherubs,  actual 
residents  of  the  county  of  Halifax  or  Charlotte  we 
should  be  pleased,  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  to 
number  among  our  acquaintance. 
But  to  proceed.     Allan  loquitur. 

"These  vague  conjectures  scarcely  crossed 
My  brain,  ere  through  a  fissure  passed 

Our  barque,  and  1,  in  darkness  lost, 
Upon  the  world  had  looked  my  last." 

(Here,  let  us  say  in  parenthesis,  we  have  a  spe- 
cimen of  Mr.  Farmer's  unlucky  divisions  into  verse. 
It  seems  as  if  he  had  counted  off  his  eight  sylla- 
bles and  then  stopped,  without  regard  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  substantive  and  verb.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  trifling  auxiliary  or  an  insignificant  pre- 
position is  made  to  occupy  the  place  of  last  syllable 
in  the  line.  In  the  present  instance,  there  are, 
indeed,  two  important  verbs  in  this  position,  but 
they  are  so  disjoined  from  their  immediate  con- 
nexions as  to  render  the  verse  most  unmusical,  and 
to  remind  us  in  part  of  those  ingenious  diversions 
of  Mr.  Canning,  in  which  he  represents  his  hero  as 

doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru- 
el, never  more  to  see  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen.) 

The  barque,  on  issuing  again  from  the  fissure, 
glides  into  a  gorgeous  and  magnificent  grotto  or 
cave,  resplendent  with  gems  and  gold,  and  sur- 
passing all  the  enchantments  of  the  Arabian  tale. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
cavern  on  the  Staunton  river,  but  let  us  not  restrict 
Mr.  Farmer  to  geographical  accuracy.  Allan  is, 
of  course,  transported  by  the  beauty  and  dazzling 
splendors  that  surround  him,  when  Piaouz  tells 
him  to  make  himself  very  much  at  home,  as  it  all 
belongs  to  him,  as  her  husband.  She  then  crowns 
him  "Sovereign  Lord  of  Nou-che-mal,"  and  the 
little  subjects  of  fairy-land  kneel  around  him  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  kissing  their  hands,  by 
way  of  a  solemnity,  and  not  the  "  sacred  book," 


"  As  laws  profane  the  Deity." 

Mr.  Farmer  is  a  lawyer,  and  is,  doubtless,  in  the 
habit  of  having  oaths  administered.  We  are  there- 
fore sorry  to  see  that  he  considers  it  a  blasphemous 
ceremony. 

After  tiie  coronation,  Allan  kneels  and  kisses 
the  hand  of  Pirouz,  but  she  bids  him  forbear. 

"  Nay,  I  prefer 
Thy  kisses  should  not  wasted  be 
On  lipless  hand,  or  bended  knee ;" 

We  italicise  the  line  to  show  how  little  Mr.  Far- 
mer cares  for  grammatical  construction.  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  clear  enough,  but  it 
makes  Pirouz  ask  Allan  not  to  kiss  her  knees,  a 
most  unprecedented,  though  certainly  not  an  un- 
reasonable request. 

But  we  must  pass  on.  Pirouz  and  Allan  enjoy 
the  honey-moon  in  this  subterranean  paradise.  He 
is  invested  with  regal  prerogative  (how  far  in  con- 
flict with  the  State  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  we  are 
,not  informed)  and  every  wish  of  his  heart  is  grati- 
fied. But  Pirouz  imposes  upon  him  one  law. 
There  is  a  certain  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  he  must 
not  touch,  under  penalty  of  immediate  banishment 
from  her  presence.  We  think  we  have  read  some- 
thing like  this  before.  It  occurs  to  us  that  the  first 
law  ever  given  to  man  was  very  much  of  this  na- 
ture. But  we  make  no  imputation  of  plagiarism: 
We  merely  suggest  the  resemblance. 

Pirouz  soon  becomes  oppressed  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil  and  a  fear  that  their  loves  will  soon 
be  cruelly  dissolved,  and  goes  off  to  kiss  the  spot 
vi-here  she  first  met  her  lover,  as  the  best  method 
of  averting  the  blow.  Allan  wishes  to  go  with 
with  her,  but  to  this  she  will  not  consent,  and  his 
feeling  of  loneliness,  after  her  departure,  is  thus 
described  : 

"  How  dull,  insipid,  is  the  hall, 

Which  late  hath  been  the  lighted  scene 
Of  merriment  and  festival, 

When  silence  reigns  where  mirth  hath  been. 
And  here  and  there,  around  the  room, 

Lie  crushed  and  withered  wreaths  that  speak 
Of  blushes  spent,  and  wasted  bloom 

From  many  a  lovely  maiden's  cheek! 
Who  hath  not  felt — when  lingering  there, 

The  last  of  jocund  revellers  left, 

Like  one  of  his  last  joy  bereft — " 

Our  readers  will  readily  remark  the  similarity  of 
this  to  Mr.  Moore's  sweet  little  verse, 

I  feel  like  one,  who  treads  alone, 

Some  banquet-hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 

And  all  but  he  departed. 

Allan  to  console  himself  lies  down  under  the  for- 
bidden tree  and  goes  to  sleep,  (Mr.  Farmer  is  fa- 
mous for  putting  people  to  sleep,)  has  the  night- 
mare and  wakes  up,  (where  do  you  think,  gentle 
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reader'?)  on  the  very  rock  spoken  of  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  story,  holding  in  his  hand 

"The  poisonous  fruit  of  fairy-land 
That  grew  a  thousand  leagues  away." 

Three  thousand  miles !  Think  of  that,  Master 
Brooke  !  Allan  and  Pirouz  had,  but  a  short  time 
before,  travelled  it  in  a  few  hours  in  a  sea-weed 
skiff,  and  now  it  is  far,  far  away,  and  the  Staunton 
river  is  a  thousand  leagues  in  length.  Mr.  Farmer 
must  excuse  us,  but  we  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 

Allan  had  plucked  the  forbidden  fruit  and  was 
visited  with  the  curse.  The  curse  is  ushered  in 
with  italics  and  a  note  of  admiration,  and  we  are 
to  be  duly  impressed  with  its  awful  import.  Allan 
bitterly  laments  his  fate  and  thinks  it  a  hard  case 
that  he  should  be  exiled  from  his  empire,  because 
in  an  unconscious  moment  he  had  disobeyed  the 
commands  of  his  queen.  He  then  relates  how  to 
soothe  his  mental  inquietude,  he  went  abroad  and 
travelled  for  a  year,  without  forgetting  his  Pirouz, 
how,  returning  to  his  native  village,  he 

Never  told  Ids  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Prey  on  his  damask  cheek, 

and  that  to  Agnes  alone,  had  he  ever  revealed  it. 
We  are  afraid  that  our  readers,  in  the  many  in- 
tricacies of  Allan's  story,  have  forgotten  all  about 
poor  Agnes,  who  was  compelled  to  play  the  "  elo- 
quent listener"  on  the  banks  of  Staunton  River. 
Mr.  Farmer  now  recurs  to  her  in  the  "  Epilogue," 
where  Allan  reminds  Agnes  how  he  wooed  and 
won  her, 

"In  that  embowered  solitude, 

Where  every  night  the  lone  bulbul 
Was  wont  to  trill  its  mellow  notes," 

and  then,  declaring  that  he  had  told  her  all,  winds 
up  the  story. 

And  now  for  the  Sequel.  'Tis  sunset.  Allan 
and  Agnes  sit  musingly  together.  But  a  "dread 
of  unknown  evil"  darkens  up  the  brow  of  Allan, 
and  the  bright  particular  star  that  beamed  gently 
on  his  love  seems  to  have  paled  in  the  sky.  He 
communicates  his  fears  to  Agnes. 

"And  as  he  spoke,  the  star  was  hurled 
Blood-red  and  flaming,  down  the  heaven, 

A  stricken  and  a  blasted  world, 
To  chaos  from  its  orbit  driven." 

Without  venturing  to  dispute  the  astronomical 
fact  which  is  here  set  forth,  we  should  like  to  know 
where  the  chaos  was  to  which  the  planet  was  hurl- 
ed ■?  Possibly  among  the  Nebula. 

The  plot  thickens.  To  the  astonishment  of  Allan 
and  Agnes,  Pirouz  appears  in  her  skiff,  and  after 
delivering  a  long  and  somewhat  pompous  oration, 
carries  off  Allan  by  the  magic  influence  of  her 
wand.  Allan,  Mr.  Farmer  tells  us,  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  more,  and  the  poor,  deserted,  heart- 


broken Agnes,  after  lingering  many  years  on  the 
banks  of  Staunton  River,  {quis  talia  fando,  tempe- 
ret  a  lachymis,)  at  last  drowns  herself  beneath  its 
rushing  tide.  Thus  ends,  gentle  reader,  the  sad 
story  of  the  "  Fairy  of  the  Stream."  And  thus  is 
described  the  scenery  of  Virginia  I 

The  next  poem  of  Mr.  Farmer's  is  entitled  "  Al- 
CESTE."  It  is  sung  by  a  wandering  harper,  in  the 
presence  of  the  renowned  Bobadil  el  Chico,  the 
last  of  the  Moors,  within  the  gates  of  his  palace. 
We  have  not  room  to  give  anything  more  than  a 
mere  abstract  of  this  extraordinary  performance. 
It  is  a  dream,  of  course,  and  we  would  recommend 
Mr.  Farmer,  in  his  next  edition,  to  prefix  to  it  as 
a  motto,  the  words  of  Bottom  the  weaver,  "  I  will 
get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream  ; 
it  shall  be  called  Bottom's  dream,  because  it  hath 
no  bottom  ;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a 
play  before  the  duke."  The  thread  is  as  follow- 
eth  :  Heber,  a  young  man  of  whose  nativity  we 
are  ignorant,  goes  to  Persia  to  seek  an  eastern 
bride.  Upon  reaching  his  destination,  he  apos- 
trophizes the  "  bright  spirit  of  the  starry  skies" 
and  tells  the  spirit  that  he  has  come  from  his  na- 
tive land 

"  To  this  far  isle  to  lay  my  head, 
Heart-broken  in  a  stranger's  tomb." 

A  "  heart-broken  head''''  is  what  we  never  heard 
of  before,  but  as  we  said,  "  Alceste"  is  an  extra- 
ordinary poem.  Heber  goes  to  sleep  and  dreams 
abont  Venice,  and  a  radiant  maiden  kneeling  before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  rites  of  Catholic 
worship,  and  waking  up,  suddenly  changes  his  mind 
about  an  eastern  bride,  and  starts  off  for  Venice 
instarder.  Arriving  there,  he  finds  the  maiden  of 
his  dream  at  the  altar  praying  to  be  rescued  from 
a  compulsory  marriage,  which  is  to  take  place  on 
the  morrow.  He  walks  up  the  aisle  and  interrupt- 
ing her  orisons,  (though  he  had  never  seen  her  be- 
fore except  in  a  vision,)  and  exclaiming  "  at  last, 
at  last!"  '''' he  pressed  his  bride."  Alceste,  for 
this  is  her  name,  consents  to  be  his  bride,  and 
to  avoid  the  opposition  of  her  family,  they  jump 
into  a  boat  with  a  single  oar  and  put  off  for  Persia 
over  the  Adriatic  sea.  Since  the  three  wise  men 
of  Gotham  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl,  we  do  not  recol- 
lect so  adventurous  a  voyage.  Mr.  Farmer  does 
not  tell  us  anything  of  their  passage,  whether  stor- 
my or  prosperous,  but  transports  us  at  once  to  Per- 
sia, where  they  live  in  a  white-walled  cottage  and 
practise  a  religious  observance  of  the  Catholic 
forms  of  worship. 

"  Nor  rose  nor  myrtle,  when  it  dies 
Beneath  the  sun  when  rudely  torn, 

E'er  half  so  rich  incense  exhales 

Upon  the  evening's  sighing  gales, 
As  from  that  altar  upward  borne, 

To  meet  acceptance  in  the  skies 

Did  then  so  gently,  sweetly  rise. 
In  prayer's  half-uttered,  faltering  tone." 
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What  was  it  that  "  did  then  so  gently,  sweetly 
rise  V     Can  any  body  tell  ] 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth, 
however,  and  ere  long  the  Venetian  lover,  who  was 
espoused  to  Alceste,  comes  to  their  cottage  in  the 
disguise  of  a  monk,  and  tells  a  cock-and-bull  story 
of  having  been  exiled  from  Thessaly,  (ihe  last 
place  in  the  world  that  he  ought  to  have  mentioned 
to  give  probability  to  his  tale,)  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions.  Then  he  draws  his  sword  upon 
Heber,  who,  being  on  his  guard,  gives  him  a  death- 
wound.  The  disguised  monk,  however,  as  he  lies 
upon  the  floor,  contrives  to  stab  Alceste,  and  so 
they  die  away  together  in  a  very  burnt-cork  and 
melo-dramatic  sort  of  fashion.  Heber  then  tells 
Boabdil  el  Chico  that  ever  since  the  fatal  hour,  he 
has  wandered  harp  in  hand,  through  many  climes, 
pouring  on  the  breeze  his  tale  of  wo,  and,  in  his 
wanderings,  has  reached  the  Moorish  palace. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  is  disgusted  with  the  poem  and 
his  comments  thereupon  are  the  very  best  criticism 
that  could  be  adduced.  Fadladeen  himself  never 
gave  a  nicer  opinion. 

"And  you  call  this  poetry — and  moreover  presume  to  of- 
fend the  ears  of  Boabdil  El  Chico  with  such  balderdash  ! 
Why,  ray  valet  here  can  compose  better  rhymes,  and  may- 
hap sing  them  too.  Out  upon  thee  !"  cried  the  ungenerous 
monarch.  Then  calling  to  the  guard — '•  Take  him  to  prison 
that  his  head  as  well  as  his  harp  may  be  confiscated." 

The  "  other  poems"  of  the  volume  consist  of 
"Ki-tum-te-wa,  or  the  Phantom  Horseman,"  which 
we  pass  over,  and  several  fugitive  pieces,  some  of 
them  really  very  pretty,  under  the  title  of  "  Twi- 
light Hours"  and  "  Heart-Whispers."  We  wish 
we  had  room,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Farmer,  to  insert 
"  Love's  Choice,"  which  is  far  the  best  thing  we 
have  seen  from  his  pen. 

The  book  closes  with  a  piece  of  silliness,  worthy 
of  its  opening.  It  is  called  "  Heart-Whisper,  No. 
IV." 

"  WHISPER    IV. 

"  A  little  flow'ret,  sweet  and  fair, 

Once  in  a  quiet  valley  grew  : 
'Twas  nurtured  by  the  fragrant  air, 

And  by  the  fragrant  dew. 
Oh!  'twas  a  iovply,  lovely  flower! 

To  Love  'twas  nearly  allied; 
But  in  a  dark,  ill-fated  hour, 

Rude  fingers  plucked  it — and  it  died — 

And  never  bloomed  again." 

Dear  sensibility,  oh  la! 

1  heard  a  little  lamb  cry  ba  ! 

The  poor  little  flow'ret  died  and  (oh  disastrous 
fate!)  neve?  bloomed  again!  The  Italics  are  Mr. 
Farmer's.  All  we  can  say  to  this  is,  what  Sam 
Weller  told  Mr.  Winkle,  when  that  gentleman  com- 
plained that  the  ice  was  slippery,  "  Not  a  wery  un- 
common thing,  sir." 

We  now  conclude  our  remarks  with  the  hope 
that  if  Mr.  Farmer  should  ever  write  another  poem 
on  Virginia  scenery,  it  may  say  a  little  less  of  Per- 


sia, and  that  his  muse  may  bring  herself  down  to 
good  English.  The  book  may  be  had  at  all  the 
bookstores  of  our  city. 


The  Poetical  Language  of  Flowers  ;  or  the  Pil- 
grimage OP  Love.  By  Thomas  Miller.  New  York. 
J.  C.  Riker.     1848. 

Flower-books  are  among  the  most  popular  of  literary 
gifts  ;  and  some  of  them  from  the  judicious  poetical  selec- 
tions are  well  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  good  taste. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  Nature's  Gems — a  splen- 
did quarto  published  two  or  three  years  since  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co., — we  do  not  recall  any  specimen  of  this  species 
of  book,  which  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  not  more  or 
less  objectionable.  In  this  respect,  the  volume  above  named 
deserves  high  praise.  The  flowers  are  admirably  executed 
and  colored  by  hand,  by  Ackerman.  The  typography  and 
liinding  are  superb  ;  while  the  text  is  far  superior  to  the  or- 
dinary contents  of  similar  works.  All  readers  of  taste  ro- 
incide  in  admiration  of  the  poetical  Basket-maker.  His 
genuine  moral  taste  and  pure  morality  have  made  his  books 
for  the  young  and  more  elaborate  writings  deservedly  popu- 
lar. In  the  present  instance  we  note  the  same  excellen- 
cies, accompanied  by  a  richer  vein  of  poetical  moralizing. 
These  attractions  are  enhanced  by  a  brief,  but  pertinent 
introduction  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith,  the  Amer- 
ican editor  of  the  volume. 

The  Middle  Kingdom;  A  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Gov- 
ernment, Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion.,  4-c.,  of  her 
Chinese  Empire  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  S.  Wells  Wil- 
liams. In  Two  Vols.  New  York  and  London.  Wiley 
&  Putnam.     1848. 

To  an  imaginative  reader,  the  Chinese  characters  upon 
the  yellow  covers  of  these  handsome  volumes  suggest  a 
mysterious  attraction  and  revive  all  the  strange  anecdotes 
once  current,  of  the  stationary  civilization  and  secret  di- 
plomacy of  the  Eastern  empire.  A  glance  at  the  interior 
will  prove  not  less  gratifying  to  the  lover  of  accurate  infor- 
mation. Our  limits  forbid  an  analysis  of  the  contents ;  but 
we  assure  our  readers  that  the  study  and  observation  of 
twelve  years  is  concentrated,  as  it  were,  into  a  result  cred- 
itable alike  to  the  industry  and  care  of  the  author.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  title.  The  manner  in 
which  it  is  executed  indicates  that  no  expense  has  been 
spared.  A  new  map  of  the  Empire  is  arranged  and  there 
are  numerous  graphic  illustrations,  principally  engraved  by 
J.  W.  Orr.  The  enterprising  publishers  have  not  issued, 
among  their  many  standard  volumes,  a  work  of  its  kind 
more  intrinsically  valuable  and  thoroughly  prepared.  We 
commend  it  to  our  readers  with  the  utmost  confidence. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Copyright,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
with  some  notices  of  the  History  of  Literary  Property. 
By  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  CounseWor  at  Lhw.  Boston: 
Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.     1847. 

A  very  useful  volume  from  the  pen  of  a  lawyer,  whose 
aim  has  been  to  present  a  condensed  exposition  of  the  law 
as  it  oljtains  on  the  sul)ject  of  copyright  "'in  books,  dra- 
matic and  musical  compositions,  letters  and  other  manu- 
scripts, engravings  and  sculpture"  both  in  England  and 
America.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  as  a  contril)ution 
to  legal  science,  we  do  not  know  when  we  have  seen  a 
more  interesting  liook,  and  we  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
say  that  it  should  be  read  not  only  by  the  profession  and 
the  fiaternity  of  authors,  but  by  every  man  who  would 
keep  up  with  the  enduring  and  respectable  literature  of  the 
:ige.  The  notes  to  the  volume  es;)Poially  are  full  of  agreea- 
ble reading  and  acceptable  information.  We  cannot  close 
this  hasty  notice  without  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the 
very  excellent  style  o[  publication,  (quite  in  keeping  with 
the  usual  brochures  of  Little  and  Brown,)  w^hich  is  grateful 
to  the  eye,  in  this  day  of  bad  printing. 
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ANCIENT  GREECE. 
HER  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

In  publishing  the  following  clear  and  able  view  of  Gre- 
cian History  and  Literature,  we  think  it  proper  to  express 
our  dissent  from  the  author's  opinion  upon  The  Homeric 
Question.  We  entertain  the  old  belief,  that  Homer  was 
not  a  mere  fanciful  name,  given  by  the  Greeks  to  their  per- 
sonified idea  of  epico-poetic  excellence,  but  was  a  man, 
probably  old  and  blind,  who  wrote,  or  at  least  composed, 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — whoever  may  have  written  the 
other  poems  attributed  to  him.  Our  author  lays  an  ingeni 
ous  foundation  for  his  Theory  about  Homer,  in  an  earlier 
page  of  the  article  ;  where,  having  stated  as  probable,  that 
Deucalion  was  but  a  symbol  of  the  Flood,  and  that  his  son 
Hellen  (from  whom  the  Greeks  were  called  Hellenes)  was 
only  a  "  personification  of  the  tribe  and  intended  by  his 
relation  to  Deucalion  to  indicate  that  the  commencement 
of  the  race  dated  back  to  the  re-peopling  of  the  earth  ;"  he 
says,  "This  method  of  interpretation"  is  "a  key  to  much  that 
is  otherwise  mysterious  and  absurd  in  the  fabulous  genealo- 
gies of"  antiquity.  "  By  the  application  of  this  beautiful  prin- 
ciple," adds  he,  •'  modern  criticism  has  converted  into  au- 
thentic history,  or  at  least  rationally  explained,  many  of 
those  wonderful  legends,"  &c.  And  again — "This  ten- 
dency of  the  Greek  character  to  personify  the  indefinite 
and  to  embody  the  ideal,"  *  *  *  *  "is  strikingly  exhibited 
in  their  whole  system  of  traditionary  legends,"  &c. 

By  all  this,  the  reader  is  well  prepared  to  receive  our 
author's  closing  remark  upon  the  Homeric  Question — that 
''Homer  and  Hesiod  will  stand,  each  as  the  personification 
of  a  whole  class  of  heroic  bards."  Certainly,  to  our  view, 
no  structure  ever  had  a  more  "  ideal"  basis.  But  no  one 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  modesty,  so  characteristic  of 
true  scholarship,  that  pervades  our  correspondent's  discus- 
sion of  this  question.  He  evidently  but  glances  at  the  ar- 
guments which  are  in  his  mind  :  and  we  should  be  grati- 
fied, as  doubtless  our  readers  would,  if  he  would  present 
those  arguments — in  a  form,  however,  as  brief  and  popular 
as  he  can,  to  suit  the  general  taste  and  the  dimensions  of 
our  magazine.  It  seems  to  us  easy  to  answer  his  reason 
drawn  from  the  doubtful  existence  of  alphabetical  writing 
in  Homer's  time  :  but  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  reader. 

{Ed.  Mess. 

"  Vos  exemplaria  Graeca, 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna." 

To  the  student  of  ancient  history,  there  is  no 
name  that  awakens  so  many  thrilling  associations 
as  that  of  Greece. 

The  influence  of  her  institutions,  her  history, 
her  philosophy  and  her  poetry  in  forming  the  liter- 


ature, perhaps  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  every  suc- 
ceeding age,  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
estimated,  even  by  those  conversant  with  her  his- 
tory. But  though  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to 
trace  out  the  influence  thus  exerted,  still  it  will 
ever  be  a  pleasing  and  an  instructive  employment, 
to  turn  for  a  while  from  the  scenes  of  confusion 
and  turmoil,  of  daring  ambition  and  restless  acti- 
vity, that  so  strongly  mark  the  outlines  of  the  busy 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  calmly  survey  the  in- 
stitutions and  the  character  of  a  people  whose  ac- 
tions fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  world's  history. 

The  character  of  a  people  is  undoubtedly  influ- 
enced in  a  considerable  degree  by  that  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  inhabit,  but  in  a  manner  so  general 
and  indefinite,  that  its  amount  cannot  easily  be  de- 
termined. The  Geography  of  Greece  is  remark- 
able in  many  respects.  Situated  at  the  South- 
Eastern  verge  of  Europe,  and  almost  equally  ac- 
cessible to  each  of  the  three  great  continents  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  it  occupied  the  great  cen- 
tre towards  which  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
ancient  world  tended,  and  from  which  the  radia- 
tions of  genius  and  knowledge  extended  in  every 
direction.  The  limits  of  this  country,  called  by 
its  inhabitants  Hellas,  were  never  very  accurately 
defined,  but  at  farthest  embraced  a  tract  of  small 
extent  in  comparison  with  that  of  most  modern 
kingdoms. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  extent  of  its  sea- 
coast  in  proportion  to  its  whole  area ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  clusters  of  islands  in  the  ^gean,  as 
properly  forming  a  part  of  the  same  country,  it  is 
peculiarly  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  every 
other  portion  of  the  globe. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  proportion 
of  sea-coast  in  any  country  is  always  connected 
with,  and  probably  exercises  a  great  influence  over 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  arts,  as  well 
as  the  general  developments  of  the  genius  and  en- 
terprise of  its  inhabitants;  and  if  this  theory  be 
not  altogether  fanciful,  we  may  look  to  this  circum- 
stance as  one  index  to  the  character  of  the  people 
who  dwelt  in  a  land  so  strongly  marked  by  this 
peculiarity. 

But  whilst  thus  noted  for  its  general  position,  it 
is  no  less  so  for  its  own  internal  features.  In  glan- 
cing at  a  map  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  every  dis- 
trict is  encircled  by  ranges  of  steep  and  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  thus  separated  from  the  others  by  natural 
barriers,  broken  occasionally  by  the  abrupt  defiles 
and  narrow  passes  so  celebrated  both  in  the  history 
and  the  poetry  of  the  inhabitants.     It  was  doubt- 
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less  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  (his  circumstance 
that  ihey  were  divided  and  sub-divided  into  so  many 
petty  independent  States,  forever  embroiled  in  dis- 
putes with  each  other,  and  always  jealous  of  the 
supremacy  of  any  :  a  feeling  fostered  by  the  tem- 
per of  the  people,  until  it  led  to  the  final  destn>c- 
tion  of  the  liberties  of  their  common  country. 

Their  rivers  indeed  are  not  on  the  same  scale 
with  those  majestic  streams  that  circle  our  west- 
ern continent.  They  belong  altogether  to  another 
class.  At  one  season  almost  entirely  deprived  of 
their  waters,  and  at  another  dashing  furiously  on- 
ward like  a  mountain  torrent  when  swollen  by  the 
rains  of  the  winter,  they  may  be  taken  as  fit  em- 
blems of  the  impetuous  and  ardent  genius  of  the 
people  that  dwelt  on  their  banks. 

The  bold  and  rugged  mountains  shooting  up  ab- 
ruptly from  the  plain,  the  beautiful  vales,  the  ro- 
mantic and  picturesque  glens,  and  the  clear  spark- 
ling fountains  of  this  favored  land,  if  they  had  no 
agency  in  giving  tone  to  the  character  of  the  race, 
afforded  at  least  striking  objects  for  their  genius 
to  play  upon  and  to  invest  with  all  the  glowing 
tints  of  romance  and  poetry,  that  breathe  through 
the  fables  of  their  early  mythology. 

Who  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  were,  and 
whence  they  came,  are  questions  no  less  interest- 
ing to  us  now,  than  they  were  to  their  own  de- 
scendants, when  they  first  began  to  suspect  the  im- 
portance of  their  national  history, — and  the  inter- 
est with  which  they  are  intrinsically  invested  is 
enhanced  still  farther  by  the  mist  and  obscurity  in 
which  they  are  involved. 

The  early  history  of  any  nation,  whose  existence 
dates  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of 
letters,  must  ever  remain  a  subject  for  speculation 
and  conjecture  rather  than  for  sober  criticism.  We 
have,  however,  some  fragments  of  historic  truth 
relating  to  the  early  settlers  of  Greece,  which  have 
been^arefully  sifted  by  the  enlightened  and  acute 
criiiiEism  of  the  last  half  century,  and  developed, 
at  least,  into  a  consistent  form. 

The  first  race  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
in  the  early  history  of  this  country,  is  that  of  the 
Pelasgians.*  And  it  seems  from  the  universal 
traditions  concerning  them,  as  well  as  from  the 
monuments  which  attest  their  presence,  that  they 
were  widely  spread  over  many  parts  of  Greece. 
They  were  found  in  Thessaly,  in  Attica,  and  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  much  learning  and  time  have 
been  spent  in  attempting  to  determine  in  what  part 
they  first  appeared,  without,  however,  leading  to 
any  definite  conclusions.  The  truth  probably  is 
that  they  came  into  the  different  parts  of  Greece 
at  different  times,  and  at  different  points,  and  that 
the  tribes  found  in  Thessaly  and  in  Peloponnesus, 
did  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  parent  and  colony 
to  each  other,  but  were  only  related  as  belonging 

*  Herod,  1.  i,  ch.  Ivi. 


to  the  same  great  Pelasgic  family.  If  this  be  the 
correct  view,  it  will  be  much  less  important  to  de- 
termine which  was  the  more  ancient  location. 

Whether  when  they  came  into  Greece  they 
found  a  population  then  settled  in  the  country,  and 
if  so  who  they  were,  are  questions  that  we  have 
no  means  of  solving.  We  know  from  another 
source  that  the  human  family  began  to  spread  frona 
the  central  and  western  parts  of  Asia.  Greece 
then,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  must  have  been 
peopled  by  a  tide  of  emigration  from  the  east. 
And  it  may  be  that  it  was  a  part  of  this  tide  that 
poured  in  under  the  name  of  the  great  Pelasgic 
family.  In  this  event  they  must  have  found  the 
country  uninhabited,  and  themselves  have  been  the 
first  settlers.  If,  however,  the  Pelasgians  belong 
not  to  so  early  a  date  as  this,  and  there  was  al- 
ready a  population  located  there  when  they  first 
made  their  appearance,  we  must  be  content  to  stop 
our  enquiries  and  rest  satisfied  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  names  and  the  history  of  these  earlier  tribes. 
For  not  only  is  the  presence  of  the  Pelasgians  the 
first  fact  in  Greek  history,  but  the  first  referred  to 
even  in  their  traditions.* 

The  language  of  these  people  is  involved  in  al- 
most as  much  obscurity  as  their  origin.  We  only 
know  that  to  the  ears  of  Herodotus  it  sounded  like 
a  barbarous  jargon,f  though  he  had  but  slender  op- 
portunities of  judging  of  it.  Of  their  name  also 
two  etymologies  are  given,  both  relating  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  each  plausible  enough  to 
render  it  doubtful  which  is  the  true  one.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  they  were  so  called  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plains,^  and  according  to  the  other  from 
their  wandering  disposition. §  The  latter  is  the 
one  more  ordinarily  adopted,  and  is  also  perhaps 
more  appropriate  to  their  habits  of  life.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  race,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  their  wanderings,  they 
either  fell  in,  and  became  incorporated  with  other 
tribes  and  thus  spread  their  name  much  more  widely 
than  their  real  nation  ever  extended,  or  that  the 
saime  name  was  bestowed,  as  Niebuhr  supposes, 
upon  other  tribes  from  similarity  of  customs,  but 
in  reality  possessing  no  national  affinity.  Among 
the  monuments  still  remaining  of  this  once  widely 
spread  race,  may  be  mentioned  the  Cyclopean  tow- 
ers in  Greece,  Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  monuments 
that  testify  at  once  the  extent  of  their  migrations 
and  the  bold  genius  of  the  people. 

After  the  introduction  of  this  race  into  Greece, 
or  perhaps  rather  coeval  with  it,  many  other  tribes 
also  appear,  of  more  or  less  affinity  with  them,  and 

*  Thirl,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i,  ch.  ii,p.  48. 

t  Herod., ).  i,  ch.  Ivii. 

t  (From  TTcXo)  to  cultivate,  and  apyoi  a  plain,)  Thirl.,  vol. 
i,  ch.  ii,  p.  51. 

§  (From  TTc'Xapyos,  a  stork.)  Lemp.,  art.  Gre.  on  the  au- 
thority of  Niebuhr. 
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scattered  to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  coun- 
try. They  all  appear  to  have  partaken  of  the  same 
wandering  disposition,  and  beinor  bound  by  no  ties 
of  a  local  nature,  to  have  easily  given  place  to 
others,  more  powerful  or  more  restless  than  them- 
selves.* 

None,  however,  appear  of  sufficient  importance 
to  demand  a  separate  notice,  until  the  rise  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  which  took  place  some  years  later. 
This  tribe,  which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the 
whole  country,  is  distinctly  located  by  all  the  au- 
thorities in  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly.f  But 
their  origin  is  wrapt  in  almost  as  much  obscurity 
as  that  of  the  Peslagians.  According  to  the  most 
probable  account,  they  are  generally  considered  as 
having  first  migrated  into  Thessaly  from  the  \vest,J 
though  at  what  period  is  entirely  uncertain. 

That  they  derived  the  name  of  Hellenes  from 
Hellen  the  son  of  Deucalion,  is  stated  indeed,  not 
only  by  the  poets,  but  also  by  the  gravest  histori- 
ans.§  It  requires,  however,  only  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  traditionary  history  of  the  ancients, 
particularly  of  the  Greeks,  to  understand  such  fic- 
titious genealogies.  As  Deucalion  is  probably 
but  a  symbol  of  the  flood  itself,  so  when  it  is  said 
that  the  Hellenes  sprang  from  his  son,  we  are  only 
to  regard  Hellen  as  the  personification  of  the  tribe, 
and  intended  by  his  relation  to  Deucalion,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  commencement  of  the  race  dated  back 
to  the  repeopling  of  the  earth. 

This  method  of  interpretation  furnishes  a  key  to 
much  that  is  otherwise,  not  only  mysterious,  but 
absurd  in  the  fabulous  genealogies  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  By  the  application  of  this 
beautiful  principle,  modern  criticism  has  convert- 
ed into  authentic  history,  or  a  least  given  a  ra- 
tional explanation  of  many  of  those  wonderful  le- 
gends that  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
early  Grecian  and  Roman  history,  and  implicitly 
believed  by  the  learned  world  for  so  many  centu- 
ries. It  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  satisfactory, 
that  it  scarcely  needs  more  than  a  bare  statement 
to  be  admitted  as  true.  Its  explanation  must  be 
looked  for,  not  in  any  conventional  system,  adopted 
by  general  consent,  but  in  the  poetic  genius  of  the 
people  by  whom  it  was  used,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  age.  This  tendency  of  the  Greek  charac- 
ter to  personify  the  indefinite  and  to  embody  the 
ideal,  connected  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  symme- 
try and  beauty,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  their  whole 
system  of  traditionary  legends  and  fabulous  my- 
thology. Every  tribe  had  its  legendary  hero  of 
Olympian  descent — every  city  its  tutelary  deity — 
every  mountain  and  vale,  every  stream  and  foun- 
tain, was  under  the  peculiar  care  of  some  presiding 

*  Thuc,  1.  i,  ch.  ii. 

t  Herod.,  1.  i,  ch.  Ivi,  and  Thuc,  1.  i,  ch.  iii. 

X  Thirl.,  vol.  i,  oh.  iv,  p.  58. 

^Thac,  ulji.  Supra. 


divinity.  These  were  but  the  early  efforts  of  that 
same  wonderful  genius,  that  afterwards  developed 
itself  in  the  immortal  productions  of  Phidias,  and 
found 

"  A  local  habitation  and  a  name" 

for  all  time  to  come  in  the  glowing  pages  of  her 
poets  and  her  orators. 

This  Hellenic  race,  whose  bold,  manly  charac- 
ter constitutes  so  large  and  important  an  element 
of  the  Greek  nation,  seems  to  have  been  even 
more  restless  than  the  other  tribes  of  the  same  age, 
and  finally  swallowed  up  in  its  name,  if  not  in  its 
race,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  called  after  it 
Hellas.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  mingled 
with  and  engrafted  upon  the  old  Pelasgic  stock 
seems  to  be  but  imperfectly  understood.  Herodo- 
tus is  of  the  opinion*  that  the  Hellenic  race 
was  greatly  enlarged  by  readily  absorbing  into  it- 
self other  barbarous  tribes,  but  that  the  Pelasgians 
being  always  averse  to  this  mode  of  increasing, 
gradually  diminished,  until  in  his  day  they  had 
dwindled  to  one  or  two  insignificant  remnants.  It 
is  doubtful  how  far  this  opinion,  for  it  is  merely  ad- 
vanced as  such,  is  to  be  admitted,  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  Pelasgians.  There  is,  at  least,  no  evidencef 
of  their  ever  having  been  expelled  in  any  consid- 
erable number  from  any  part  of  Greece,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  afforded  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  basis  upon  which  the  Hellenic  name 
and  race  were  engrafted.  It  is  at  least  equally 
certain  that  it  was  the  Hellenic  race  that  im- 
pressed upon  the  Greek  character  that  peculiar 
stamp,  that  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  means  by  which  this  small  tribe  acquired 
the  ascendancy  so  universally  over  its  neighbors, 
is  also  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
the  language  of  Thucydides,  above  referred  to, 
that  these  sons  of  Hellen,  as  he  calls  them,  were 
before  the  others  in  the  arts  of  civilization  as  well 
as  in  those  of  warfare  ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
such  may  have  been  the  case  to  some  extent.  But 
we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  look,  for  the  reason 
of  their  ascendancy,  in  that  restless  and  indomita- 
ble energy  of  character,  that  prompted  them  to  in- 
terfere at  a  very  early  day  in  the  affairs  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  and  to  lend  their  assistance  whenev- 
er it  might  be  needed.  In  fact,  the  historian  just  re- 
ferred to  distinctly  states|  that  it  was  by  this  means 
that  their  name  became  generally  known  and  in  the 
course  of  time  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants dwelling  in  Greece.  From  this  period  then 
the  term  Hellenes  was  a  general  appellation  for 
the  Greeks,  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  understand 
that  the  ideal  personage  Hellen  is  called  the  father 
of  the  Greek  nation. 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  Iviii. 
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According  to  the  popular  tradition,  Hellen  had 
three  sons,  iEolus,  Dorus  and  Xuthus.  From 
the  former  two  sprang  the  A-'iOlian  and  Dorian  ra- 
ces, and  from  the  latter  through  his  two  sons.  Ion 
and  Achffiiis.  the  Ionian  and  Achiean.  These  ge- 
nealogies will  be  readily  understood  as  referring  to 
the  general  division  of  the  nation  into  four  leading 
tribes.  Of  these,  the  first  was  by  far  the  most 
widely  spread, — and  this  was  well  expressed  by 
that  part  of  the  tradition,  which  asserts  that  Mo- 
llis was  the  eldest  son.  and  inherited  his  father's 
possessions  whilst  his  brothers,  were  sent  forth  to 
seek  their  fortunes.  The  ^olians  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  northern  Greece  and  the  west- 
ern side  of  Peloponnesus.  They  seem  generally 
to  have  preferred  mariiime  situations  ;  a  circum- 
stance that  accounts  for  the  frequent  appearance 
of  Neptune  and  the  other  divinities  of  the  sea  in 
their  fabulous  genealogies,  as  well  as  in  their  sa- 
cred rites.  The  Acha3ans  who,  according  to  the 
tradition  would  seem  to  be  more  closely  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  lonians  than  with  the  others, 
attained  to  a  considerable  celebrity  at  a  very  early 
period.  They  are  more  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
poetry  than  either  of  the  other  tribes,  and  their  name 
(A^uioi)  is  oftener  used  by  Homer  as  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  than  that  of 
any  other. 

The  Ionian  and  Dorian  races  did  not  rise  into 
much  notice  until  a  later  period,  but  they  afterwards 
extended  their  fame  and  reputation  much  more 
widely  than  either  of  the  others,  and  finally  became 
the  two  great  leading  divisions  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion. These  two  races  were  ever  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  jealousy,  that  often  arrayed 
one  half  of  Greece  against  the  other  in  long  and 
bloody  contests,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  al- 
ways regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Ionian  confeder- 
acy, as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  of  the  Dorian. 
The  lonians  were  probably  located  originally  in 
Attica,  to  whifh,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  they 
seemed  to  have  looked  as  the  head  of  their  con- 
federacy. The  Dorians  were  at  first  sealed*  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Greece,  but,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  migrated  from  thence  to  Peloponnesus. 

Such  is  a  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  lead- 
ing divisions  of  the  Greek  nation  during  that  ob- 
scure but  interesting  period  denominated  the  He- 
roic age.  This  period  is  usually  considered  as  last- 
ing from  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  nation  to  tlie  re- 
turn of  the  Greeks  from  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  an 
age  not  only  interesting  in  the  national  history  of 
the  country,  hut  also  as  affording  the  materials  for 
some  f)f  the  ablest  productions  of  the  Grecian  mind. 
It  was  (luring  this  period,  just  verging  as  it  were 
npon  the  dawn  of  civilization,  that  the  national  ge- 
nius first  began  to  develop  itself  And  moving  in 
all  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  nature,  it  sported  in 

•  Herod,  n.  s. 


its  wildest  mood,  peopling  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  that  romantic  land  with  tlie  bright  creations  of 
fancy,  and  weaving  its  history  into  strange  and 
marvellous,  but  beautiful  and  expressive  legends. 
Then  it  was,  too,  that  their  language,  just  passing 
from  that  state  termed  rude  and  barbarous  into  a 
form  better  suited  to  a  civilized  people,  abounded  in 
those  bold  and  striking  epithets,  so  admirably  adap- 
ted to  express  poetic  ideas  with  a  simplicity  and  a 
vividness  to  which  the  polished  elocution  of  more  re- 
fined ages  can  never  possibly  attain.  It  is  needless 
to  specify  any  of  the  wonderful  legends  of  this 
period.  The  names  of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  of 
Bellerophon  and  Jason,  will  at  once  suggest  rich 
and  varied  trains  of  fabulous  lore. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  siege  of  Troy  as 
the  event  that  marked  the  close  of  the  Heroic  age. 
The  most  remarkable  and  important  circumstance 
that  attended  this  expedition  was  the  union,  in  one 
common  enterprise,  of  the  different  independent 
tribes  that  had  now  established  themselves  perma- 
nently in  Greece. 

Upon  the  history  of  this  interesting  expedition 
we  must  refrain  from  entering,  except  as  it  is  con- 
nected with,  and  exerted  an  influence  in  producing 
that  general  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Greek 
nation  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 

Before  this  event  the  different  tribes  had  re- 
garded themselves  as  related  to  each  other  only  so 
far  as  they  could  trace  the  ties  of  relationship  and 
affinity.  They  had  never  looked  upon  themselves 
as  the  inhabitants  of  one  common  country.  And 
even  when  they  united  under  the  lead  of  Agamem- 
non to  avenge  his  brother's  wrong  upon  the  devoted 
city  and  race  of  Priam,  they  met  rather  as  distinct 
nations  than  as  members  of  one  confederacy,  and 
the  supremacy  *  of  their  leader  was  distinctly  lim- 
ited and  restricted  to  this  expedition  alone.  That 
such  was  the  case  is  clearly  shown  from  the  fact 
that  Homer  never  confines  himself  to  any  special 
name  as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Greeks.  The 
terms  Ax""",  Aavaoi  and  Apyewi  are  used  indiifer- 
enlly  to  represent  the  whole  multitude  f  assembled 
in  the  plains  of  Troy. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected,  that  finding  them- 
selves opposed  as  one  body  against  the  Trojan  war- 
riors, they  would  gradually  begin  to  acquire  a 
stronger  feeling  of  nationality  amongst  themselves. 
And  this  feeling  was  heightened  to  a  much  greater 
degree  by  the  unusually  great  length  to  which  the 
siege  was  protracted.  At  last,  however,  when  the 
fated  hour  had  arrived  and  the  lofty  walls  of  Ilium 
that  had  baffled  every  effort  of  the  invading  foe, 
yielded  to  his  subtile  arts,  the  remnants  of  the 
Grecian  host  again  sought  their  native  homes.  But 
the  feelings  and  recollections  which  they  carried 
back  with  them  were  of  a  far  different  character 


*  Ili:\d.   1,  v.  278-81,  where  the  independence  of  each 
ciiicfiaiii  is  clearly  recogrrizod.        f  Vid.  Iliad  passim. 
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from  any  they  had  ever  experienced  before.  The 
achievements  of  their  heroes  were  woven  by  their 
bards  into  national  ballads  that  thrilled  through  the 
feelings  of  their  descendants  with  a  power  which 
we  cannot  even  imagine.  To  them  all  those  glow- 
ing images  were  vivid  realities.  The  deeds  there 
described  were  those  of  their  own  fathers,  and  the 
recollection  of  them  served  in  after  years  as  a 
common  bond  of  union  between  tribes  that  before 
had  scarcely  felt  the  existence  of  a  national  af- 
finity. 

Thus  linked  together  by  the  ties  and  associa- 
tions of  a  common  glory,  the  p^reeks  began  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  a  separate  and  distinct  race 
from  the  other  nations  around  them — they  began 
to  feel  that  they  possessed  a  different  genius — that 
they  were  cast  in  a  different  mould. 

It  is  now  that  we  first  find  the  terms  Hellenes 
and  Barbarians  contrasted  with  each  other  in  that 
clear  and  definite  sense  which  they  retained  to  the 
latest  age  of  Greek  history. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  over  this  interest- 
ing period  without  alluding  to  the  Homeric  ques- 
tion. It  must  not,  however  be  expected  that  we 
should  here  enter  upon  the  full  discussion  of  a 
question,  that  after  occupying  the  attention  and 
scrutiny  of  the  most  learned  critics  of  the  modern 
world,  is  still  left  with  all  the  doubts  hanging  over 
it  that  were  raised  by  the  learning  of  Wolf. 

From  the  difference  of  style  in  the  several  parts 
of  which  the  Iliad  is  made  up,  and  from  the  want 
of  regularity  in  the  narrative,  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly hazardous  to  draw  any  general  conclusion. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  question,  whether 
the  Iliad  is  the  production  of  one  poet  or  the  col- 
lected works  of  several,  would  turn  mostly  upon 
one  point — the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing. 
The  other  internal  evidences  may  be  brought,  with 
almost  equal  facility,  to  bear  upon  either  side.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  this  art  was  known  and  in 
use  amongst  the  Greeks  before  the  period  assigned 
to  the  Homeric  poems,  we  would  readily  admit  that 
the  poem  in  question  was  probably  the  production 
of  one  man.  But  if  this  art  was  not  known  at  that 
period,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  even  within 
the  limits  of  possibility,  for  so  long  and  perfect  a 
composition  to  be  made  and  transmitted  through 
successive  generations  by  the  mouths  of  the  rhap- 
sodists.  Unfortunately  this  question  also  is  in- 
volved in  almost  equal  obscurity  with  the  original 
one. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  that  seems 
to  us  almost  strong  enough  to  turn  the  scale.  It 
is  the  entire  absence  of  any  direct  allusion  to  the 
art  of  writing  throughout  the  whole  of  these  poems. 
The  Homeric  poems  are  universally  regarded  as 
the  great  reservoir  from  which  is  drawn  nearly 
every  thing  that  we  know  concerning  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Heroic  age.  In  fact,  to  so 
great  an  extent  is  this  true,  that,  after  their  poetic 


character,  it  is  this  quality  that  chiefly  renders 
them  valuable.  It  seems  almost  impossible  then 
to  believe,  that  if  the  use  of  letters  had  been  fa- 
miliarly known,  it  would  not  have  been  distinctly 
spoken  of. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  Iliad  one  passage,*  and 
but  one  in  the  whole  poem,  in  which  even  the  most 
distant  allusion  is  made  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  so  far  from  favoring 
the  supposition  that  it  has  reference  to  alphabetical 
writing,  we  think  it  is  strong  presumptive  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  For  it  certainly  was  an  occasion 
calling  for  some  method  of  conveying  intelligence, 
either  by  writing,  or  by  means  of  symbolical  char- 
acters, and  if  the  use  of  letters  had  been  known, 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  it  mentioned 
upon  such  an  occasion.  As  it  was  not  so  mention- 
ed, the  inference  seems  fair  that  no  such  art  was 
known.  From  these  considerations  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  resist  the  conviction  that  these  poems  are 
the  works  of  a  number  of  poets,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged in  their  present  form,  by  other  hands,  after 
the  art  of  writing  had  grown  into  common  use. 
This  supposition,  however,  does  not  by  any  means 
get  rid  of  the  entire  difficulty  of  this  question — for 
it  still  remains  to  be  explained  how  such  poems 
could  be  composed  at  all,  without  the  aid  of  writ- 
ten language,  even  by  any  number  of  bards.  But 
if  the  fact  be  so,  that  they  were  so  composed,  it 
certainly  seems  to  us  easier  to  conceive  how  it 
could  be  done  by  a  whole  class  of  poets,  than  by 
any  one  individual.  Under  either  supposition,  how- 
ever, when  they  were  first  collected  and  committed 
to  writing  by  later  hands,  they  must  have  been  al- 
tered in  many  places,  interpolated,  and  welded  to- 
gether to  form  something  like  a  consistent  whole. 
With  the  question  of  the  Iliad  is  connected,  not 
only  that  of  the  Odyssey,  but  also  of  all  the  poems 
usually  attributed  to  Hesiod.  And,  according  to 
the  view  we  have  taken  of  it,  Homer  and  Hesiod 
will  stand  each  as  the  personification  of  a  whole 
class  of  Heroic  bards. 

During  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years, 
after  the  close  of  the  Homeric  age,  there  were  a 
great  number  of  epic  poets,  who  are  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  cyclic  poets,  or  poets  of  the 
cycle.  Their  works  are  now  entirely  lost,  and 
even  their  names  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
blaze  of  light  that  surrounds  that  of  Homer  ;  but 
the  titles  of  a  few  of  their  poems,  together  with  a 
slight  sketch  of  their  contents,  have  been  preserved 
by  the  ancient  critics. 

They  were  thought  to  be  particularly  valuable, 
not  so  much  for  their  poetic  excellence  as  for  the 
regular  connection  of  their  contents  one  with 
another.  And  from  this  circumstance  they  proba- 
bly obtained  their  name. 

They  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  regarded  also  as 
marking  the  earliest  dawn  of  a  historic  spirit. 

♦  Iliad.  C.  6,  V.  169. 
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They  were  succeeded,  in  their  turn,  by  the 
Lyric  poets,  as  the  latter  again  were  by  the  Dra- 
matic. To  trace  out  the  current  of  the  early 
Greek  literature,  to  watch  its  various  changes,  and 
mark  its  different  eras,  would  indeed  be  a  delight- 
ful and  a  profitable  task,  but  one  requiring  the  full 
space  of  a  volume  to  do  justice  to  its  importance. 
All,  of  course,  that  can  be  required  in  the  present 
instance,  is  briefly  to  point  out  some  of  the  more 
prominent  and  striking  changes,  that  successively 
look  place  in  its  character,  as  it  gradually  passed 
from  the  earliest  lisping  of  the  Epic  muse,  through 
all  its  protean  forms,  to  that  chaste  and  elegant 
style  that  distinguished  the  productions  of  the  later 
Athenian  writers. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  school  of  Lyric 
poets  succeeded  to  the  Epic.  Ttiere  was,  of  course, 
no  abrupt  transition,  but  as  the  one  began  to  de- 
cline from  the  gradual  change  of  the  national  taste, 
the  other  arose  to  supply  its  place.  The  poets  of 
this  class  have  shared  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  their 
predecessors.  Their  names,  indeed,  remain  to  us, 
but  of  the  large  number  who  ilourished  through  the 
long  space  of  three  hundred  years,  the  fragments 
of  only  a  few  have  come  down  to  the  present  day. 
Of  these  the  principle  one  is  Pindar.  And  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  form  an  estimate  from  what 
remains  of  one,  who  lost  the  prize  to  a  successful 
rival  more  than  once,  they  were  worthy,  indeed,  of 
the  enthusiastic  applause  which  they  received  from 
their  cotemporaries,  and  the  high  estimate  that  has 
been  placed  upon  them  by  the  critics  of  antiquity. 

It  is  easier,  perhaps,  to  trace  the  transition  from 
the  Lyric  to  the  Dramatic  than  that  between  any 
other  classes  of  poetry.  The  Lyric  odes  were 
most  probably  all  composed  for  public  recitation, 
either  before  the  great  assemblage  of  the  national 
games,  the  celebration  of  which  forms  the  subject 
for  many  of  Pindar's  finest  odes,  or  before  some 
other  public  gathering.  As  the  national  taste  be- 
came more  refined  and  cultivated,  various  artifices 
would  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  recitation.  Probably  one  of  the  first  adopted 
was  the  use  (f  some  kind  of  a  mask,  both  to  wive 
more  power  to  the  voice,  and  to  bring  more  forci- 
bly before  the  iimaginations  of  the  audience  the 
character  intended  to  be  represented.  And  from 
this  beginning,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  various 
improvements,  the  transition  was  an  easy  and  a 
natural  one  to  the  rude  form  of  the  early  Attic 
Drama. 

It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  point  out  the  gen- 
eral changes  that  took  place  in  this  transition  from 
the  Lyric  to  the  Dramatic  character,  than  it  is  to 
specify  the  particular  steps  of  this  change,  the 
times  at  which  they  were  introduced,  and  the  sev- 
eral poets  by  whom  they  were  first  adopted.  These 
are  points  which  modern  criticism  has  not  yet  set- 
tled, but,  fortunately,  they  would   not,  under  any 


event,  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  present  de- 
sign. 

iEschylus  is  justly  called  the  father  of  the  Attic 
tragedy.  In  what  state  he  found  it  is  very  uncer- 
tain, but  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  having  moulded 
it  nearly  into  its  most  perfect  form.  He  first  in- 
troduced the  additional  actor  upon  the  stage  and 
gave  to  the  representation  the  form  of  the  dia- 
logue ;  and  soon  afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  the 
third,  completed  the  number,  to  which  the  tragedy 
seems  to  have  been  mostly,  if  not  entirely  restricted. 
His  character  as  a  poet  was  bold  and  lofty.  He 
was  not  so  successful  in  filling  up  the  details,  but 
the  awful  grandeur  and  majesty  of  his  conceptions 
have,  perhaps,  never  been  equalled. 

Next  to  him  in  point  of  time  as  of  genius  was 
Sophocles.  He  added  the  finishing  touch  to  every- 
thing which  the  bolder  hand  of  his  great  master 
had  begun.  He  greatly  improved  the  rich  and  va- 
ried scenery,  and  added  to  it  much  that  served  still 
farther  to  heighten  the  charm  of  scenic  represen- 
tation. Under  him  the  histrionic  art  may  be  said  to 
have  acquired  its  most  complete  excellence  in  all 
its  parts.  His  genius  was  of  a  lower  order  than 
that  of  .i^Eschylus,  but  in  his  productions  the  want 
of  that  terrible  and  majestic  grandeur  was  com- 
pensated by  the  delicate  and  appropriate  finish  which 
he  gave  to  every  character  in  the  general  filling 
up,  and  by  that  perfect  mastery  over  all  the  power 
and  all  the  charm  of  expression  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage which  he,  above  all  others,  possessed.  The 
style  of  ^schylus  is  lofty  and  magnificent,  but 
often  broken  and  abrupt,  and  his  verse  occasionally 
falls  upon  the  ear  like  strains  of  wild,  unearthly 
music  floating  through  the  air,  whilsi  that  of  Sopho- 
cles moves  on  in  one  unbroken  stream  of  rich  and 
flowing  melody.  * 

Euripides,  the  competitor  and  successor  to  Soph- 
ocles, completes  the  list  of  the  great  masters  of 
Attic  tragedy.  His  genius  was  of  a  much  lower 
order  than  either  of  the  others,  ar]  his  plays, 
though  undoubtedly  possessing  a  high  degree  of 
merit,  mark  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Greek  Drama. 
Together  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  he  possessed 
fine  powers  of  description,  and  a  chaste  elocution, 
but  his  principal  forte  lay  in  the  deep  and  moving 
pathos  and  passionate  appeal  in  which  he  so  much 
delighted  to  indulge. 

In  thus  tracing  out  the  various  chancres  of  the 
early  Greek  literature,  we  have  confined  our  atten- 
tion so  far  altogether  to  the  poetic  branch.  We 
will  now  briefly  follow  the  rise  and  development  of 
historic  composition  and  close  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  first  dwelt  upon  their  poetry  because  it  seems 
to  have  been,  as  it  were,  the  natural  language  of 

*  Contrast  Prometheus  and  Antigone.  The  English 
reader  may,  perhaps,  find  something  of  the  same  contrast 
Ijctvveen  "  The  Tempest"  and  "  As  You  Like  It,"  not  so 
much  indeed  in  style  as  in  matter. 
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the  early  Greeks.  The  military  triumph,  the  fu- 
neral procession,  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and  the 
convivial  banquec,  w^ere  alike  incomplete,  without 
the  accompanying  bard  and  the  melting  tones  of 
the  lyre. 

When,  however,  men  began  to  record  their 
thoughts,  not  so  much  for  the  gratification  of  the 
public  taste  as  to  convey  instruction  and  informa- 
tion, they  naturally  sought  to  express  themselves  in 
the  language  of  their  ordinary  intercourse.  It  is 
thus,  that,  in  the  history  of  every  people  of  bril- 
liant genius,  prose  composition  will  be  of  later 
origin  than  poetry. 

Pherecydes,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  before  the  christian  era,  is  usually 
considered  as  the  first  prose  writer,  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  there  are  several  other  names 
that  contest  this  honor  with  his.  He  was  followed 
by  a  class  of  prose  writers  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Persian  wars,  but  nearly  all  of  whose  works 
have  been  lost.  From  the  accounts  we  have  re- 
ceived of  them,  they  seem  hardly  able  to  claim  the 
rank  of  historical  compositions,  as  they  were  de- 
voted mostly  to  mythological  subjects.  The  true 
historical  era  did  not  arise  until  a  comparatively 
late  day.  In  fact,  Herodotus  is  the  first  who  can 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  historian,  and  he  did  not 
write  until  after  the  Persian  invasion.  He  has 
been  strikingly  called  the  father  of  history,  and  his 
work  abounds  in  all  those  beauties  and  defects  that 
might  naturally  be  looked  for  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  produced.  He  tells  his 
story  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  narrative,  that 
must  ever  p  ssess  a  powerful  charm  from  its  very 
simplicity.  His  passion  for  the  strange  and  mar- 
vellous never  permits  him  to  pause  and  examine  the 
authority,  upon  which  any  of  the  wonderful  events 
that  he  relates  are  founded.  Like  the  Moor,  he  is 
fond  of  enlightening  his  readers  with  particular 
accounts  of 

"The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 

And  it  is  enough  for  him  that  such  stories  are  com- 
monly reported  and  generally  believed.  He  does 
not,  however,  directly  pledge  his  own  authority  for 
such  statements,  but  gives  them  to  us  as  he  finds 
them.  There  are  some  points,  indeed,  upon  which 
his  authority  is  probably  the  best  we  have.  When 
he  speaks  of  the  situations  of  towns  and  rivers, 
and  describes  the  general  features  of  a  country, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ments without  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary; 
for  in  almost  all  such  cases  he  speaks  from  direct 
and  personal  observation,  having  himself  visited 
and  inspected  them.  His  general  remarks  upon 
abstract  principles  are  of  but  little  value,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  sometimes  attempts  to  account 


for  things  which  he  does  not  understand,  is  to  us 
often  highly  amusing.  As  an  instance  of  this  sort 
we  may  refer  to  his  singular  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.* 

Herodotus  was  succeeded  in  the  great  field  of 
history  by  Thucydides.  To  point  out  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  this  eminent  writer  would 
require  more  time  and  space  than  we  now  have  to 
spare.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  only  a 
few  general  remarks.  The  period  over  which  his 
narrative  extends  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
one  in  the  history  of  Greece — that  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  The  style  in  which  his  thoughts  are 
embodied  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
stern  character  of  his  mind.  Close,  compact,  and 
often  obscure,  the  language  seems  to  labor  under 
the  weight  of  the  thought  which  it  bears.  We 
never  find  a  superfluous  word,  nor  a  trivial  remark. 
His  mind  seems  to  be  absorbed  in  his  great  design, 
and  with  the  full  consciousness  of  his  power,  it  is 
without  aflfectation  he  declares  that  he  gives  his 
production  to  the  world  as  an  everlasting  posses- 
sion f  He  not  only  narrated  the  events  of  the  great 
contest  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witness  and  a  par- 
ticipator, with  a  conciseness  and  an  accuracy  truly 
astonishing,  but  he  scanned  with  the  eye  of  a  states- 
man and  a  philosopher  all  the  parts  of  the  great 
drama  that  was  passing  before  him,  pointed  out  its 
origin,  marked  its  latent  springs  of  action,  and 
traced  out  its  remote  consequences.  The  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  great  mine,  from 
which  the  statesman  may  continue  to  draw,  in  all 
ages,  lessons  fraught  with  deep  political  wisdom. 
As  one  instance  out  of  a  multitude  of  the  profound 
and  searching  character  of  his  mind  when  turned 
to  the  investigation  of  any  important  question,  we 
may  refer  to  his  valuable  digression  on  the  origin, 
progress,  and  terrible  effects  of  faction  in  the  Gre- 
cian states.  J  There  is,  of  course,  always  one  fact 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  when  examining  the 
character  and  value  of  the  general  remarks  of  this 
writer  upon  points  of  political  philosophy.  To  him 
Greece  was  the  whole  world — with  all  the  forms 
and  systems  existing  there,  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  it  was  the  principles  upon  which  these 
were  founded,  that  he  had  made  the  study  of  his 
life.  We  must  not  look  then  for  all  that  general- 
ity of  application  in  his  remarks,  that  is  found  in 
the  productions  of  the  writers  of  the  present  day  on 
the  science  of  government.  The  civilized  world 
is  now  in  a  condition  far  different  from  any  that 
has  ever  before  existed,  and  the  historian  of  the 
present  day  stands  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  from 
which  he  can  survey  at  once  the  workings  of  all 
systems  of  government.  Thus  guided  by  the  ad- 
ditional light  and  experience  of  two  and  twenty 

*  Lib.  II,  c.  23-28. 

t  Lib.  I,  c.  22. 

t  Lib.  Ill,  c.  80-85. 
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centuries,  it  were  strange  indeed  if  be  could  not 
point  out  more  successfully  the  general  tendency 
of  given  principles,  and  deduce  more  certainly  their 
remote  consequences,  than  one  whose  political  ho- 
rizon was  bounded,  to  all  practical  purposes,  by  the 
transactions  of  a  single  nation. 

The  next  and  last  of  the  historians,  to  whom  we 
shall  direct  our  attention,  is  Xenophon.  His  cha- 
racter was  altogether  of  a  different  stamp  from  that 
of  the  great  author  of  whom  we  have  just  been 
speaking.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  character  of  his  historical  writings.  They 
are  beautiful  and  valuable  narratives,  but  contain 
none  of  that  deep  and  profound  political  wisdom 
that  so  highly  distinguish  the  great  work  of  Thu- 
cydides.  His  principal  charrn  consists  in  that 
sweet  and  graceful  style,  in  that  beautiful  simplicity 
and  purity,  that  procured  for  him  the  name  of  the 
Attic  bee. 

In  this  slight  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Greek 
literature,  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  follow 
only  the  main  current  and  omit  any  notice  of  the 
rest.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  touched  very  prop- 
erly upon  another  class  of  composition  entirely 
distinct  from  either  of  those  we  have  referred  to, 
but  it  would  have  drawn  out  these  remarks  to  too 
great  a  length.  We  mean  the  Attic  comedy  and 
satirical  drama.  Nearly  all,  however,  of  the  works 
belonging  to  this  class,  and  it  was  a  very  extensive 
one,  have  been  lost,  except  those  of  Aristophanes. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
is  also  another  vast  and  important  field,  tempting 
us  by  its  great  interest  to  enter  upon  its  borders, 
but  forbidding,  by  its  extent,  anything  more  than  a 
cursory  notice. 

Philosophy,  in  the  general  and  indefinite  sense 
of  the  term,  may  be  said  to  have  had  an  existence 
amongst  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  their 
poetic  legends.  Its  rise,  however,  is  usually  placed 
in  the  sixth  century  before  the  christian  era,  as  it 
then  first  began  to  be  cultivated  by  a  separate  class 
of  men.  How  much  of  their  philosophy,  or  whether 
any  of  it  was  borrowed  from  other  nations,  is  doubt- 
ful. It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  they  may  have  ob- 
tained some  of  their  earlier  theories  from  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Phcenicians,  but  it  certainly  could  not 
seem  surprising  that  a  people  of  so  active  and  im- 
aginative a  temperament,  surrounded  by  so  many 
bold  and  striking  natural  objects,  should  begin  of 
themselves  to  speculate  upon  the  origin  and  cause 
of  all  things. 

The  oldest  school  of  Greek  Philosophy  was  the 
Ionic,  founded  by  Thales  of  Miletus.  He  at- 
tempted to  go  back  to  a  primeval  state  and  from 
thence  deduce  in  succession  the  gradual  progress 
and  development  of  the  later  order  of  nature.  He 
supposed  that  water  or  some  liquid  element  was 
the  origin  of  everything  in  the  physical  world,  be- 
ing led,  no  doubt,  to  this  conclusion  by  observing 


exerted  upon  every  department  of  nature.  And 
from  speculations  of  the  same  sort,  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers assumed  air,  and  others  fire,  as  the  great 
original  principle. 

Thales  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  disciples,  fol- 
lowing, with  some  variations,  the  path  of  their 
master,  but  whose  names  it  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion until  we  arrive  at  that  of  Anaxagoras,  the 
preceptor  of  Pericles  and  the  immediate  master  of 
Socrates. 

The  doctrines  taught  by  the  early  philosophers 
of  this  school,  as,  indeed,  of  all  of  them,  are,  ac- 
cording to  our  modern  notions,  rather  vague  and 
indefinite.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  train  of 
their  speculations  led  them  to  the  admission  of 
overruling  intelligences. 

Thales,  indeed,  said  that  the  whole  universe  was 
full  of  Gods,  and  his  whole  system  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rather  pantheistical. 

Anaxagoras  differed  in  many  important  points 
from  the  doctrines  that  had  been  held  by  the  school 
to  which  he  belonged. 

His  mind  was  of  a  higher  order  and  his  specu- 
lations belonged  to  a  more  refined  and  elevated 
class.  He  taught  that  there  was  a  supreme  intel- 
ligence who  ruled  the  universe  with  absolute  sway. 
The  name  of  his  great  disciple  and  successor,  Soc- 
rates, marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  Philosophy, 
but  we  cannot  here  enter  into  any  lengthened  in- 
vestigation of  the  peculiar  views  of  that  wonderful 
man 

"From  whose  mouth  issueJ  forth 
Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools." 

He  seems  not  to  have  laid  so  much  stress  upon 
the  refined  speculations  as  upon  the  moral  and  prac- 
tical parts  of  the  system,  and,  according  to  Cicero, 
he  was  the  first  to  call  philosophy  from  the  heavens 
and  introduce  her  among  the  habitations  of  men. 
He  exhibited  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  in  the 
calm  and  peaceful  serenity  of  his  death,  the  fruits 
of  the  principles  which  he  taught. 

Plato  was  his  immediate  disciple  and  successor, 
as  Aristotle  was  Plato's.  They  continued  to  un- 
fold and  explain  the  principles  of  their  great  mas- 
ter in  the  public  groves  of  the  Academy,  as  well  as 
in  elaborate  and  highly  finished  treatises,  the  most 
of  which  remain  to  the  present  day.  The  former 
delighted  more  to  revel  in  the  pure  and  lofty  re- 
gions of  imagination,  and  sometimes  lost  himself 
in  the  mazes  of  his  own  refined  and  subtile  specu- 
lations. The  latter,  with  far  more  judgment  and 
far  more  success,  devoted  his  gigantic  powers  to 
the  elucidation  and  unfolding  of  subjects  of  much 
more  use  to  his  fellow  men  than  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions. 

The  next  school  that  we  shall  notice  is  the  Ele- 
atic,  so  called  from  the  place  at  which  its  doctrines 
were  first  taught.     It  was  founded  some  time  after 


the   wide-spread   influence   which   this  substance  the   Ionic   by  the  philosopher  Xenophanes.     The 
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doctrines  of  this  school  are  nearly  as  vague  and 
obscure  as  those  of  the  one  we  have  just  been  no- 
ticing. He  began  in  his  speculations  where  Tha- 
les  ended — with  the  admission  of  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  his  system,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  a  scanty  outline,  is  not  very  different 
from  pure  Deism.  At  all  events  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  more  elevated  views  of  the  character 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity  than  any  philosopher  of 
his  age.  Aristotle  describes,  with  singular  force 
and  simplicity,  the  leading  tenet  of  this  system  in 

one  short  sentence,    £<;  rov   'o'Xov  'ovpavov  anoPXcxpag  to 

£v  etvai  (priat  rov  dsov,  he  gazedupon  the  whole  heaven 
and  said  that  the  one  being  was  the  Deity.  He 
was  followed  by  Parmenides  and  the  elder  Zeno, 
who  held  the  same  opinions  concerning  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  immutability  of  all  things.  In  some 
of  their  speculations  upon  the  nature  and  changes 
of  matter,  they  seem  to  have  bordered  pretty  nearly 
upon  some  points  of  Berkeley's  theory. 

The  third  and  last  school  we  shall  mention  is 
the  Italic,  founded  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Eleatic,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  sooner,  by  Pytha- 
goras. The  leading  feature  in  the  doctrines  of 
this  philosopher  is  very  generally  known — that  of 
the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls. 
It  is  very  nearly  allied  in  many  points  to  the  Hin- 
doo system  of  emanation  and  absorption.  He  was 
devoted  to  mathematical  pursuits,  and  had  some 
curious  notions  about  the  properties  of  abstract 
numbers,  by  some  mystical  combination  of  which 
the  universe  was  formed.  Though  we  presume 
he  never  pointed  out  very  accurately  the  precise 
manner  in  which  this  singular  process  took  place. 

This  meagre,  and  we  fear  not  very  satisfactory, 
sketch  of  the  early  schools  of  Greek  philosophy, 
must  close  this  part  of  the  subject.  There  were, 
indeed,  other  schools  of  great  celebrity,  as  the  Stoic, 
the  Academic,  and  the  Peripatetic,  but  they  belong 
to  the  history  of  a  later  period  than  the  one  we  are 
treating  of. 

In  the  rapid  glance  we  have  thus  cast  at  the  rise 
and  progress  of  poetic  and  historical  literature,  and 
of  the  early  schools  of  philosophy  amongst  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  we  have  endeavored  to  present  a 
correct  outline  of  each  branch  of  the  subject  with- 
out attempting  to  observe  any  chronological  order. 
We  will  now,  however,  return  to  the  point  at  which 
we  dropped  the  political  history,  and  finish  what 
remains  to  be  said  upon  that  part  of  the  subject  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  the 
different  situations  in  which  the  four  leading  tribes 
of  the  Greek  nation  were  originally  located,  the 
Dorians  were  mentioned  as  residing  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Greece.  The  movement  that  led  to 
their  change  of  residence  took  its  rise  in  the  ex- 
treme western  part  of  the  country  ;  from  which 
the  Thessalians,  issuing  in  great  numbers,  cross- 
ed the  mountains  that  now  form  the  western  bar- 


rier of  Thessaly,  and  overran  nearly  all  the  north- 
ern part  of  Greece.  The  Boeotians  and  -SColians 
were  expelled  in  great  numbers,  and  the  agitation 
which  these  events  produced,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  Dorian  migration. 

It  was  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  that  the  Dorians  moving  from  the 
North  in  great  numbers,  broke  into  Peloponnesus, 
subdued  a  large  portion  of  the  country  and  perma- 
nently established  themselves  in  several  parts.  The 
principal  State  which  they  founded  was  that  of 
Sparta,  in  Laconia,  which  continued  ever  after  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Dorian  confederacy.  Of 
the  history  of  this  important  race  after  their  estab- 
lishment in  Peloponnesus  for  a  considerable  period, 
but  very  little  is  known,  nor  would  it,  if  known, 
be  of  any  importance  in  our  present  design,  until 
the  rise  of  the  Spartan  power.  And  this  was,  until 
very  lately,  universally  attributed  to  the  legislation 
of  the  great  lawgiver,  Lycurgus. 

His  claims  to  this  honor,  however,  have  been 
warmly  contested  by  some  late  writers,  who  even 
go  so  far  as  to  question  the  existence  of  any  such 
person.  And  their  views,  though  extreme,  are 
perhaps  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  common 
story  that  had  been  so  long  in  vogue.  There  is 
probably  not  sufficient  grounds  for  questioning  the 
existence  of  such  a  lawgiver,  but  undoubtedly  many 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  that  are  said  to  have 
been  originated  by  him,  had  existed  in  Sparta  long 
before.* 

The  agency  which  he  really  had  in  moulding 
those  peculiar  institutions  that  distinguished  Sparta 
from  the  rest  of  Greece  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
for  so  many  centuries,  is  very  uncertain. 

One  point,  however,  seems  well  established — 
that  his  name  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  his 
country,  from  which  it  dates  the  rise  of  its  prosperi- 
ty and  power.  But  with  all  their  boasted  excel- 
lence, we  confess  that  we  have  no  partiality  either 
for  the  Spartan  government,  or  the  Spartan  char- 
acter. The  one  seems  to  have  been  as  intermed- 
dling and  tyrannical,  as  the  other  was  selfish  and 
dishonorable. 

Their  form  of  government,  as  of  all  the  Greek 
States  at  first,  was  a  monarchy  ;  but  the  powers  of 
the  monarchs  were  absorbed  in  the  preponderance 
of  the  nobles,  and  their  magistrates,  the  ephors. 
We  speak  of  the  Spartan  nobles  as  referring  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  Spartan  people  proper,  not 
including  any  portion  of  the  subject  Laconians  and 
Helots.  For  it  was  in  fact  only  a  body  of  nobility, 
and  that  the  most  exclusive  and  oppressive  the 
world  ever  saw — not  excepting  even  the  Venetian 
Senate.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  inhab- 
ited the  country  and  tilled  the  soil,  answer  very 
nearly  in  their  political  character  to  the  Russian 
serfs.     And  the  proportion  which  this  class  bore 

*  Thirl.,  vol.  i,  c.  viii,  p.  125. 
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to  its  rulers  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  in 
their  military  enterprises,  frequently  as  many  as 
seven  helots  attended  each  Spartan  soldier,  thus 
constituting  an  army  something  like  those  of  the 
middle  ages. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  in  the  Spartan  mon- 
archy that  deserves  to  be  noticed,  at  least,  for  its 
singularity.  They  had  throughout  their  whole 
national  existence  two  separate  and  distinct  royal 
families,  each  furnishing  a  monarch — so  that  there 
were  always  two  kings  on  the  throne.  It  would 
be  natural  to  expect  that  confusion  would  arise 
from  such  a  system,  and  the  result  shows  that  they 
often  experienced  its  evils  and  inconvenient  effects. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment originally  established  in  the  several  Greek 
States  was,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  monarchy — 
confined  to  one  royal  line,  but  requiring  an  elec- 
tion from  the  members  of  the  ruling  class,  to  fill 
the  throne  when  left  vacant.  The  fate  of  these 
monarchies  was  also  pretty  generally  the  same,  at 
least  in  a  large  number  of  the  States.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  throne  were  gradually  undermined, 
and  its  power  usurped,  by  a  small  and  wealthy  class 
of  land  owners,  who  formed  for  a  while  a  self-con- 
stituted ruling  body.  This  oligarchical  form  usu- 
ally lasted,  until  blinded  by  passion  and  power,  its 
tyranny  became  too  odious  to  be  endured,  and  the 
commonalty  rose  and  imrled  from  their  seats  the 
hated  aristocracy.  Then  succeeded  a  stormy  de- 
mocracy, swayed  and  guided  by  a  class  of  design- 
ing demagogues,  whose  interest  it  was  always  to 
keep  the  people  in  a  tumult,  that  their  own  insidi- 
ous arts  might  not  be  discerned.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  as  this  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
some  master  hand  to  seize  the  helm  and  guide  the 
vessel  of  State — still  impelled  onward  by  the  blasts 
of  popular  commotion,  but  controlled  and  directed 
in  all  its  movements  by  one  commanding  genius. 
And  when  he,  who  thus  gained  the  ascendancy, 
united  to  his  great  abilities  virtue  and  patriotism, 
the  condition  of  the  commonwealth  was  perhaps 
really  happier  and  more  prosperous  than  at  any  other 
time.  Such,  in  some  degree,  was  Pisistratus,  and 
such,  above  all  others,  was  Pericles — a  name  in- 
separably connected  with  the  brightest  age  of  Athe- 
nian genius. 

Such  revolutions  as  these  never  occurred  in  the 
unchanging  State  of  Sparta,  and  such  names  as 
these  never  brightened  the  dull  and  monotonous 
annals  of  her  relentless  tyranny. 

It  is  a  curious  problem,  and  one  which  we  do 
not  here  pretend  to  solve,  by  what  means  the  in- 
stitutions attributed  to  Lycurgus  maintained  their 
ascendancy  so  long  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Congenial  to  their  feelings,  they  surely  never  were. 
Laws  and  institutions  such  as  those  that  warred 
againstevery  feelingofthe  human  heart,  might  stifle 
and  suppress,  but  could  never  eradicate  them,  might 
alter,  but  could  never  change  the  whole  constitu- 


tion of  the  human  mind,  and  deprive  it  of  every 
feeling  and  affection  that  renders  our  nature  amia- 
ble and  lovely. 

The  child  was  torn  from  its  parents  at  a  tender 
age  and  consigned  to  a  stern  and  cruel  master  to 
be  trained  up  for  the  Slate — his  whole  life  was 
spent  in  the  drudgery  and  hardship  of  military  despo- 
tism, and  all  the  virtue  he  was  required  or  expected 
to  possess,  was  the  lowest  form  of  brute  courage. 
He  disi)layed  indeed  upon  the  battle-field  an  obsti- 
nacy and  a  fortitude  that  excites  our  astonishment, 
sometimes  our  admiration,  but  when  he  fell  cov- 
ered with  wounds  for  his  country's  glory,  that  un- 
feeling country  suffered  no  tear  to  be  shed  for  his 
fate — his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children  were 
taught  to  mourn,  only  when  he  had  not  madly  and 
rashly  sought  a  bloody  grave.  Let  such  as  can, 
admire  laws  and  institutions  that  gave  indeed  a  sta- 
bility to  the  government,  but  fostered  such  feelings 
as  these.  We  own,  that  to  us  the  wildest  out- 
break of  the  stormy  democracy  of  Athens  is  far 
less  revolting  than  this  calm  of  despotism — despo- 
tism not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred — despotism  not 
of  an  individual,  but  of  a  class. 

Such  was  Sparta  at  the  beginning,  and  such  she 
continued  throughout  the  long  period  of  her  politi- 
cal existence.  We  search  in  vain  through  the  an- 
nals of  this  long  period  for  any  of  those  bright 
names  that  are  endeared  to  us  by  all  the  associa- 
tions of  Grecian  art  and  Grecian  genius.  We  find 
indeed  an  occasional  instance  of  noble  and  exalted 
heroism — and  heaven  forbid  that  we  should  fail  to 
render  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Leonidas. 
But  his  glory  belongs  to  himself  and  not  to  his 
country — her  courage  was  generally  as  selfish  as 
it  was  wonderful.  She  managed  to  be  a  day  too 
late  for  Marathon,  and  fought  at  Salamis  only  by 
compulsion. 

The  rise  of  Athens  was  much  later  than  that  of 
Sparta.  Situated  in  a  barren  and  rocky  country, 
and  apparently  denied  almost  every  physical  ad- 
vantage, she  was  left  to  rely  alone  on  the  restless 
energy  and  indomitable  spirit  of  her  gifted  sons. 
Her  early  history  is  comparatively  devoid  of  inter- 
est, if  any  thing  connected  with  the  magic  name 
of  Athens  can  be. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  pe- 
riod assigned  to  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  we 
find  a  code  of  laws  prepared  by  Draco  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Attica.  Of  the  substance  of  these 
laws,  or  the  changes  affected  by  him  in  the  con- 
stitution, not  very  much  is  known,  except  that  the 
penal  part  of  his  code  was  unusually  severe.  It 
was  the  first  system  of  laws  in  Greece,  that  had 
been  committed  to  writing,  and  was  aptly  said  to 
have  been  written  in  blood  instead  of  ink.  This 
severity  accorded  not  with  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  probably  one  cause  that  led  to  their 
speedy  overthrow.  Soon  after  this,  the  great  law- 
giver Solon  appears  on  the  stage.     Entrusted  with 
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full  powers  by  his  countrymen,  he  framed  a  code 
of  laws  admirably  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
people.  He  began  by  passing  an  act  of  relief  to 
the  persons  of  debtors  who  had  been  reduced  into 
slavery  by  their  creditors  under  the  laws  of  Draco. 
He  then  divided  the  citizens  into  four  classes,  and 
apportioned  the  burden  of  supporting  the  State, 
according  to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  different 
classes,  and  according  to  the  participation  which 
they   had  in   the  management  of  the  government. 

He  established  also  a  legislative  body,  styled  the 
council  of  four  hundred,  to  deliberate  on  all  public 
affairs,  and  remodeled  the  judiciary  body  known  as 
the  Areopagus.  A  system  of  measures  that,  tried 
even  by  the  acknowledged  principles  of  our  own  free 
government,  will  be  found  to  afford  many  of  the 
surest  safeguards  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
compared  with  the  other  systems  of  that  age,  will 
command  our  most  profound  admiration. 

About  this  lime  the  name  of  Pisistratus  begins 
to  catch  our  attention.  An  individual  destined  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try. Though  much  younger,  he  was  the  cotempo- 
rary  of  Solon,  and  connected  with  him  also  by  ties 
of  relationship. 

His  genius  was  bold  and  aspiring,  and  his  abili- 
ties great.  His  mind  was  of  that  commanding 
nature  so  well  calculated  to  take  the  lead  in  a  pop- 
ular government  like  that  of  Athens.  Solon  saw 
the  danger  to  the  free  constitution  from  the  daring 
ambition  of  his  kinsman,  and  attempted  to  avert  it, 
but  failed,  perhaps  fortunately. 

We  cannot  approve  the  means  by  which  Pisis- 
tratus made  himself  master  of  the  State,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  a  fortunate  event  for  the 
city.  It  was  a  struggle  between  several  violent 
factions  for  the  mastery,  and  he  certainly  made  a 
far  better  use  of  his  power  than  either  of  the  oth- 
ers would  have  done.  He  was  twice  expelled  and 
as  often  reinstated  himself  by  the  unconquerable 
energy  of  his  character.  He  lent  the  whole  force 
of  his  genius  to  the  improvement  and  development 
of  all  the  arts,  adorned  the  city  with  many  imper- 
ishable monuments,  and  above  all,  he  made  the 
collection  of  all  the  Homeric  poems  we  now  have. 

We  have  now  reached  the  dawn  of  a  great  era 
in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
world — the  era  of  the  Persian  invasion — the  era 
from  which  Europe  dates  her  intellectual  superi- 
ority. We  should  like  to  enter  upon  the  history 
of  this  stirring  age — to  watch  the  issue  of  the 
great  contest  that  is  about  to  take  place  between  a 
small  band  of  freemen  and  the  "  victim  hordes"  of 
Asia.  We  should  like  to  follow  the  glorious  and 
dazzling  career  upon  which  Athens  is  about  to 
enter — to  sketch  the  character  of  some  of  those 
master-spirits  that  had  laid  upon  them  the  destinies 
of  nations,  and  were  not  found  wanting  in  the  hour 
of  trial ;  but  the  length  to  which  these  desultory 
remarks  have  already  extended,  warns  us  that  it  is 


time  to  draw  them  to  a  close,  though  we  must  leave 
the  chequered  history  of  this  wonderful  people  just 
at  its  most  interesting  point. 


DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  MAZARIN. 

By   MRS.    L.    H.    SIGOURNEY. 

"  Two  ?nonths,"  the  question'd  healer  said, 

And  turn'd  him  from  the  place, 
While  every  tint  of  color  fled 

That  dark  Italian  face, — 
Heart-struck  was  he,  whom  France  obey'd, 

Peasant,  and  prince,  and  peer, 
And  with  the  clank  of  fetters  made 

Rich  music  for  his  ear. 

Proud  Ann  of  Austria  lowest  bent 

With  subjugated  soul, 
And  Ludovicus  Magnus  scarce 

Withstood  his  stern  control, 
While  distant  nations  fear'd  the  man 

Who  rul'd  in  court,  and  bower, 
Yet  those  slight  words  dissolv'd  the  spell 

Of  all  his  pomp  and  power. 

Before  him  pass'd  his  portion'd  line, 

Mancini's  haughtj'  race, 
Jewels  and  coronets  they  wore. 

With  cold  and  thankless  grace  ; 
And  for  a  payment  poor  as  this. 

Had  he  his  conscience  griev'd? 
And  marr'd  with  perjnr'd  hand  the  cross 

His  priestly  vow  receiv'd  ? 

Beside  him  strode  a  spectral  form, 

Still  whispering  in  his  ear, 
"  Make  restitution!"  fearful  sound, 

That  none  beside  might  hear; 
"  Make  restitution .'"  But  the  spoil 

From  earth  and  ocean  wrung. 
By  countless  chains  and  wreathed  bands, 

Around  his  spirit  clung. 

"  Two  months!  iwomorei^s/"  these  frightful  words 

Could  all  his  peace  destroy. 
And  poison  the  enamel'd  cup 

Where  sparkled  every  joy, — 
They  met  him  in  the  courtly  hall, 

They  silenc'd  song  and  tale, 
Like  the  dead  fingers  on  the  wall, 

That  turn'd  Belshazzar  pale. 

Once  in  his  velvet  chair  he  dream'd. 

But  rocking  to  and  fro, 
His  restless  form  and  heaving  breast 

Betray'd  a  rankling  woe. 
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"  Two  months  !  two  rnonlhs  /"  he  murmur'd  deep, 

Those  fatal  words  were  there, 
To  grave  upon  his  broken  sleep 

The  image  of  despair. 

Uncounted  wealth  his  coffers  told. 

From  rifled  king  and  clime, 
His  flashing  gems  might  empires  buy, 

But  not  an  hour  of  time, 
No  !  not  a  moment.     Inch  by  inch 

Where'er  he  bent  his  way. 
The  grim  pursuer  stedfast  gain'd 

Upon  the  shrinking  prey. 

That  pulseless  hand  a  casket  clutch'd, 

Tho'  Death  was  near  his  side, 
And  'neath  the  pillow  lurk'd  a  scroll 

He  nvight  no  longer  hide  ; 
While  buried  heaps  of  hoarded  gain 

In  rust  and  darkness  laid, 
Bore  witness  to  the  Omniscient  Eye 

Like  an  accusing  shade. 

But  on,  the  King  of  Terrors  came 

With  strong,  relentless  hold. 
And  shook  the  shuddering  Miser  loose 

From  all  his  idol  gold, 
And  poorer  than  the  peasant  hind 

That  humbly  ploughs  the  sod. 
Went  forth  that  disembodied  mind 

To  stand  before  its  God. 


SPELLING. 


Under  this  head  several  essays  have  appeared 
in  the  "  School  Friend,"*  vindicating  some  recent 
changes  in  the  mode  of  spelling  many  English 
words  :  changes  which  mainly  consist  in  simplify- 
ing orthography,  by  striking  out  letters  hitherto 
deemed  essential.  Doctor  Johnson's  retention  of 
k  in  public,  &c.,  to  which  many  have  adhered  even 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally exploded.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  many 
high  authorities  have  also  revolted  from  another 
usage,  held  orthodox  by  him  and  by  his  successors 
till  very  recently— the  employment  of  u  in  colowr, 

•  The  School  Friend  is  an  excellent  monthly  paper  of  16 
pages  octavo,  published  and  circulated  gratuitously  by 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  .  It  is  among  the 
wonders  of  the  day.  About  3  of  the  pages  are  filled  "with 
advertisements  of  works  published  :  the  rest  is  reading  mat- 
ter, almost  all  valuable,  relative  to  schools,  education,  &c. 
It  is  sent,  without  price,  to  all  teachers,  school-commis- 
sioners, and  others,  who  will  write  to  the  publishers  (post- 
paid) and  request  it.  We  hope  and  believe  they  find  their 
account  in  this  liberality  :  and  if  they  do,  it  is  a  striking 
•xample  of  the  way  in  which  enlightened  self-interest  works 
for  the  public  good. 


honowr,  favowr,  &c.  But  the  other  changes  ad- 
vocated by  the  "School  Friend"  are  much  newer; 
and  are,  as  yet,  it  seems  to  us,  far  from  being  en- 
titled to  claim  the  sanction  of  that  despot, 

Usus,  quern  penes  arhitrium  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi. 

However — the  essayist  in  the  Cincinnati  paper 
deserves  to  be  heard  with  respect  :  and  we  give 
his  second  number  without  further  preface. 

{From  the  School  Friend.) 
Spelling. 
In  a  late  article  on  the  subject  of  Spelling,  it 
was  shown,  as  we  think,  conclusively,  that  the  law 
of  progress,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  pres- 
ent age,  require,  that  all  changes  should  be  in  favor 
of  simplicity.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  numer- 
ous and  great  changes  have  been  made  in  our  lan- 
guage, all  tending  to  simplify  its  construction.  Let 
us  take,  as  an  illustration,  a  few  common  words, 
and  trace  the  changes  through  which  they  have 
passed,  within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years. 
The  left  hand  column  below  gives  the  spelling 
which  was  common  in  the  16th  century  ;  the  next, 
that  of  a  subsequent  period  ;  and  the  right  hand, 
the  present  method  of  spelling  the  same  words  : 


1600 

1700 

1800 

Morihre 
Mordre 

\ 

Murther 

Murder 

Thynge 

Thinge 

Thing 

Wiche 

Whiche 

Which 

Yef 

Yf 

If 

Sonne 

Sone 

Son 

Roule 

Rolle 

Roll 

Slouthe 

Slouth 

Sloth 

Slough 

Slowe 

Slow 

Musicke 

Musick 

Music, 

The  above  examples  are  selected  at  random,  the 
first  that  happen  to  meet  the  eye,  and  form  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  made,  and  are  still  in  progress  in  our  language, 
when  in  the  hands  of  men  of  good  sense  and  in- 
telligence. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  more  modern 
changes,  and  those  which  we,  as  individuals,  may 
bear  a  part  in  advancing  or  retarding.  In  the  left 
hand  line  we  will  show  old  spelling,  and  in  the  right 
hand,  the  modern  iinprovement.  We  will  classify 
the  different  sets  of  words,  and  quote  from  Cobb's 
Spelling  Book  for  the  old  method. 


Isl. 


Old  method. 
Cubick 
Stoick 
Tunick 
Antick 
Classick 
Epick 
Musick 
Publick 


Modern  method. 
Cubic 
Stoic 
Tunic 
Antic 
Classic 
Epic 
Music 
Public,  &C.&C. 
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2d. 


Favour 

Favor 

Labour 

Labor 

Odour 

Odor 

Vapour 

Vapor 

Arbour 

Arbor 

Ardour 

Ardor 

Harbour 

Harbor 

Parlour 

Parlor 

Candour 

Candor 

Clamour 

Clamor,  &c 

In  these  two  classes  of  words,  Mr.  Cobb,  in  his 
New  Spelling  Books,  has  omitted  the  k  and  the  u, 
though,  as  he  states,  "  Not  in  consequence  of  a 
conviction  that  analogy  or  sound  philological  rea- 
sons require  it ;  but  from  a  conviction  that  the 
practice  and  habit  of  omitting  them,  particularly 
the  letter  Jc,  has  become  too  firmly  rooted  to  be 
overcome."  We  expect,  if  we  should  live  much 
longer,  to  see  the  same  acknowledgment  and  re- 
traction with  regard  to  the  following  classes  of 
words  with  which  we  continue  our  list.  In  these, 
the  old  method  is  still  followed  in  Cobb's  Neio 
Spelling  Book,  and  other  works.  We  refer  to  Mr. 
Cobb  thus  especially,  because  he  presents  it  as 
a  point  particularly  recommencing  his  works,  that 
they  adhere  closely  to  the  old  method  of  spelling, 
which  is  so  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  We  be- 
lieve, that  very  soon  even  he  will  say  of  these, 
also,  "  that  the  practice  and  habit  has  become  too 
firmly  rooted  to  be  overcome  !  !" 


sing,  and  never  know  when  to  double  the  final  let- 
ter except  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  memory.  This 
generalization  of  principles,  this  enlarging  of  anal- 
ogies, is  a  very  important  advance  towards  simplifi- 
cation. Of  this  character,  also,  is  the  change  which 
is  in  progress  in  the  following  class  of  words : 


4th, 


Old  method. 

Modern  method. 

Centre 

Center 

Metre 

Meter 

Nitre 

Niter 

Theatre 

Theater,  &c 

Of  this  class  of  words,  which  are  transferred 
from  the  French,  a  portion  have  received  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  as,  chamber,  disaster,  diameter,  disorder, 
charter,  monster,  tender,  tiger,  enter,  fever,  &c., 
from  the  French  words,  chamhre,  disastre,  diame- 
tre,  disordre,  charire,monsire,  tendre,  tigre,  entre, 
fevre,  &c.  A  proper  generalization  of  the  princi- 
ple requires  that  they  should  all  be  treated  alike, 
and  this  adds  another  feature  of  simplicity.  Anoth- 
er class  is  as  follows  : 


3rd. 


Old  method. 

Traveller 

Travelling 

Travelled 

Duellist 

Duelling 

Biassing 

Cancelling 

Quarrelling 


Modern  method. 

Traveler 
Traveling 
Traveled 
Duelist 
Dueling 
Biasing 
Canceling 
Quarreling,  &c. 


In  the  preceding  three  classess  and  their  deriva- 
tions, there  are  not  less  than  one  thousand  words, 
in  each  of  which  we  save  a  letter,  and  thus  throw 
out  of  our  language  at  least  one  thousand  letters, 
which  are  entirely  useless.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  plan.  We 
avoid  exceptions  to  rules,  and  thus  generalize  prin- 
ciples. The  fewer  the  exceptions  to  any  rule,  the 
easier  it  is  to  apply  the  rule  and  to  learn  the  ex- 
ceptions. If  all  words  of  a  certain  class  end  in 
or,  it  is  much  easier  to  remember  the  method  of 
spelling  them,  than  if  some  of  them  end  in  or,  and 
others  in  our.  If,  also,  we  know  that  in  adding  a 
syllable,  as  in  travel-er,  duel-ist,  harras-ing,  the 
.  final  letter  is  never  doubled  when  not  under  the  ac- 
cent, as  in  remit'-ting,  &c.,  we  have  a  rule  without 
exceptions.  But  by  the  old  method  we  have  smat- 
ter-ing  and  travel-ling,  blossom-ing  and   harras- 


5th.     Old  method. 

Defence,  defensive 
Expence,  expensive 
Offence,  offensive 
Pretence,  pretension, 


Modern  method. 

Defense,  defensive 
Expense,  expensive 
Offense,  offensive 
Pretense,  pretension,  &c. 


In  these  words,  by  the  old  method,  we  have  the 
primitive  spelled  in  one  way,  and  the  derivative  in 
another,  as,  defence,  defensive,  &c.,  while  in  the 
modern  method  the  spelling  is  uniform.  Besides, 
these  words  are  derived  from  Latin  words,  which 
contain  an  s,  as  defensio,  offensio,  &c.  Of  a  sim- 
ilar character  are  the  following  spellings  : 


6th.     Old  method. 

Connect,  connexion 
Reflect,  reflexion 
Inflect,  inflexion 


Modern  method. 

Connect,  connection 
Reflect,  reflection 
Inflect,  inflection 


Deflect,  deflexion,  &c.     Deflect,  deflection,  &c. 

We  will  close  this  article  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  words  miscellaneously  arranged,  and  leave  it 
to  the  candid  reader,  in  view  of  the  principles  and 
illustrations  presented,  to  determine  which  system 
is  best  adapted  to  the  practical  uses  for  which  lan- 
guage was  intended,  and  for  which  it  must,  sooner 
or  later,  be  thoroughly  fitted. 


7th. 


Old  method. 

Gaol 

Plough 

Mosque 

Scythe 

Cloak 

Diarrhoea 

Subpoena 


Modern  method. 

Jail 
Plow 

Mosk 
Sythe 
Cloke 
Diarrhea 

Subpena,  &c. 
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CHARLOTTE  CORDAY. 

HER    BIOGRAPHY,    TRANSLATED    FROM  THE  HISTOIRE 
DES  GIRONDINS   PAR  A.  DE  LAMARTINE, 

BY  WM.  BOOLWARE,  LATE  CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES  OF  THE  U.  S. 
TO  THE  TWO  SICILIES, 

No  writer  in  the  range  of  modern  French  Literature  is 
better  known  than  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  and  no  charac- 
ter that  appeared  upon  the  bloody  and  crowded  stage  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  invested  with  so  sad  an  interest  as 
the  beautiful,  the  accomplished,  the  devoted  Charlotte  Cor- 
day.  We  commend  the  following  article,  therefore,  for  the 
graces  of  the  composition  and  the  interest  of  the  subject. 
The  History  of  the  Girondists  is,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest 
production  of  Ijamartine  and  the  elegance  and  fidelity  of 
the  translation  we  here  present  vvill  be  admitted  by  all  who 
have  read  the  original.  It  is  rendered  the  more  acceptable 
from  the  fact  that  the  passage  from  the  History,  embodying 
the  Life  of  Charlotte  Corday,  has  never  yet  been  laid  be- 
fore the  public  in  an  English  version.  Two  volumes  have 
been  issued  from  the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  reprint- 
ed from  Bohn's  Library  edition,  translated  by  H.  T.Ryde, 
but  they  bring  down  the  History  no  farther  than  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Due  d'Orleans. — [£d  Mess. 


But  while  Paris,  France,  the  leaders  and  the  ar- 
mies of  the  factions  prepared  thus  to  tear  in  pieces 
the  republic,  the  shade  of  a  great  thought  passed 
over  the  spirit  of  a  young  girl  and  prepared  to  frus- 
trate events  and  men,  in  casting  the  arm  and  the 
life  of  a  woman  across  the  destiny  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. One  might  have  said  that  Providence  wished 
to  sport  with  the  grandeur  of  the  work,  in  the  fee- 
bleness of  the  hand,  and  delighted  in  contrasting 
the  two  fanaticisms  in  the  struggle  hand  to  hand  : 
the  one  under  the  hideous  features  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  people  in  Marat;  the  other  under 
the  celestial  beauty  of  love  of  country  in  a  Jeanne 
d'  Arc  of  liberty  ;  the  one  and  the  other  yet  meet- 
ing at  the  end  in  their  wandering,  at  the  same  act, 
murder,  and  resembling  unfortunately  before  pos- 
terity, not  in  the  object,  but  in  the  means — not  in 
the  physiognon)y,  but  in  the  hand  ;  not  in  the  spirit, 
but  in  the  blood  ! 


II. 

In  a  large  and  populous  street,  which  crosses  the 
town  of  Caen,  the  capital  of  Normandy,  and  at  that 
time,  centre  of  the  Girondin  insurrection,  was  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  a  court,  an  ancient  house  with 
gray  walls,  discolored  by  the  rains  and  reft  by  time. 
This  house  was  called  the  Grand-Manoir.  A  foun- 
tain with  a  margin  of  stone,  grown  green  with  moss, 
occupies  an  angle  of  the  court.     A  door,  narrow 


and  low,  of  which  the  fluted  jambs  were  united  at 
the  summit  by  an  arch,  permitted  the  view  of  the 
worn  steps  of  a  spiral  staircase  which  mounted  to 
the  upper  story.  Two  windows  with  cross-bars, 
of  which  the  octagonal  glass  was  enchased  in 
frames  of  lead,  gave  a  feeble  light  to  the  staircase 
and  the  vast  and  naked  apartments.  The  pale  light 
imprinted,  through  this  antiquity  and  this  obscurity, 
on  the  dwelling,  an  appearance  of  dilapidation,  of 
mystery  and  of  melancholy,  which  the  imagination 
of  man  loves  to  see  extended  as  a  winding-sheet 
over  the  cradles  of  great  thoughts  and  over  the 
abodes  of  great  natures.  It  is  there,  that  lived 
at  the  cotnmencement  of  1793,  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  great  French  tragedian,  Pierre  Corneille. 
Poets  and  heroes  are  of  the  same  race.  There  is 
no  other  difference  between  them  than  that  between 
thought  and  action.  The  one  does  what  the  other 
conceives.  But  it  is  the  same  thought.  Women 
are  naturally  courageous  as  the  one  and  enthusias- 
tic as  the  other.  Poetry,  heroism  and  love  are  of 
the  same  blood. 


III. 

This  house  belonged  to  a  poor  widow  without  chil- 
dren, aged  and  infirm,  named  Madame  de  Brette- 
ville.  With  her,  there  lived  for  some  years  a  young 
relation,  whom  she  had  received  and  brought  up  to 
sustain  her  old  age  and  afford  her  company  in 
her  isolation.  That  young  girl  was  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  Her  beauty,  grave,  serene, 
and  collected,  although  brilliant,  seemed  to  have 
contracted  the  impression  of  this  austere  abode, 
and  of  this  retired  life,  even  to  the  bottom  of  her 
heart.  There  was  in  her  something  of  an  appa- 
rition. The  inhabitants  of  the  quarter,  who  saw 
her  come  forth  on  Sunday,  with  her  old  aunt,  to 
accompany  her  to  church,  or  who  had  a  glimpse  of 
her  through  the  door,  reading  for  long  hours  in  the 
court,  seated  upon  the  steps  of  the  fountain  in  the 
sun,  recount  that  their  adiniration  of  her  was  min- 
gled with  prestige  and  respect.  It  may  be,  that  it 
was  the  radiation  of  a  strong  thought,  which  in- 
timidates the  eye  of  the  vulgar;  it  may  be,  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  soul  diffused  over  the  features  ; 
it  may  be,  the  presentiment  of  a  tragic  destiny 
which  breaks  out  in  advance  upon  the  countenance. 

This  young  girl  was  of  an  elevated  stature,  yet 
without  surpassing  the  ordinary  height  of  the  large 
and  slender  women  of  Normandy.  Natural  grace 
and  dignity  marked  as  an  interior  rhythm  her  step 
and  her  movement.  The  ardor  of  the  South  was 
mingled  in  her  tint  with  the  coloring  of  the  women 
of  the  North.  Her  hair  seemed  black,  when  it 
was  attached  in  mass  around  her  head,  or  when 
it  opened  in  two  waves  upon  her  forehead.  It  ap- 
peared glittering  with  gold  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tresses,  as  the  head  of  wheat  is  more  deeply  col- 
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ored  and  more  glittering  than  the  stenn  in  the  sun. 
Her  eyes  large  and  long  even  to  the  temples,  were 
of  a  color  changeable  as  the  water  of  the  sea, 
•which  borrows  its  lints  from  the  shade  or  from  the 
light ;  blue  when  she  reflected  ;  almost  black  when 
she  was  animated.  Her  eyebrows  very  long  and 
blacker  than  her  hair,  gave  something  of  distance 
to  her  expression.  Her  nose,  which  was  united  to 
her  forehead  by  an  imperceptible  curve,  was  slight- 
ly raised  towards  the  middle.  Her  lips  were  clearly 
delineated  on  her  Greek  mouth.  The  expression, 
which  could  not  be  caught,  floated  between  tender- 
ness and  severity,  equally  appropriate  for  breathing 
love  or  patriotism.  The  chin  raised  and  separated 
into  two,  by  a  strongly  marked  furrow,  gave  to  the 
lower  part  of  her  visage  an  accent  of  masculine 
resolution,  which  contrasted  with  the  exclusive 
feminine  grace  of  the  "  conlours."  Her  cheeks 
had  the  freshness  of  youth  and  the  firm  oval  form 
of  health.  She  easily  blushed  and  with  equal  ease 
became  pale.  Her  skin  was  of  a  healthful  white- 
ness and  marbled  with  life.  Her  chest  large  and 
a  little  lean,  presented  a  bust  for  a  sculptor,  scarcely 
undulated  by  the  rising  developments  of  her  sex. 
Her  arms  were  muscular,  her  hands  long,  her  fin- 
gers tapering.  Her  costume,  conformable  to  her 
moderate  fortune  and  the  retirement  in  which  she 
lived,  was  of  a  sober  simplicity.  She  trusted  to 
nature  and  disdained  every  artifice  or  caprice  of 
fashion  in  her  costume.  Those  who  have  seen  her 
in  her  youth  paint  her  always  clothed  in  a  dark  robe 
cut  "en  Amazone,"  and  her  head  dressed  with  a 
"  chapeau"  of  gray  felt  raised  from  the  sides  and 
surrounded  with  black  ribbons,  as  the  ladies  of  her 
rank  wore  them  at  that  time.  The  sound  of  her 
voice,  that  living  echo  which  collects  a  whole  soul 
in  a  vibration  of  air,  left  a  profound  and  tender  im- 
pression in  the  ear  of  those  to  whom  she  addressed 
her  speech.  Persons  spoke  still  of  that  sound  of 
her  voice  ten  years  after  having  heard  it,  aS  of  a 
music  strange  and  ineffaceable,  which  was  graven 
on  their  memory.  She  had  in  that  key  of  the  soul 
some  notes  so  sonorous  and  so  grave,  that  to  hear 
her,  that  was,  they  say,  more  than  to  see  her,  and 
that  in  her,  the  sound  made  part  of  the  beauty. 

That  young  girl  was  Charlotte  Corday  d'  Ar- 
mont.  Although  noble  in  blood,  she  was  born  in  a 
cottage  called  le  Ronceray,  in  the  village  of  Sig- 
neries,  not  far  from  Argentan.  Misfortune  receiv- 
ed her  in  life,  whence  she  was  to  depart  by  the 
scaffold. 


IV. 

•  Her  father,  Francois  de  Corday  d'  Armont,  was 
one  of  those  provincial  gentlemen  whom  poverty 
confounded  almost  with  the  peasant.  That  nobility 
preserved  of  its  ancient  elevation  only  a  certain 
respect   for  the  name  of  family  and  a  vague  hope 


of  the  return  of  fortune,  which  prevented  it  at  the 
same  time  from  lovi'ering  itself  in  manners  and 
raising  itself  by  labor.  The  land,  which  that 
rural  nobility  cultivated  in  small,  inalienable  do- 
mains, alone  sustained  it,  without  humiliating  it  by 
its  indigence.  The  nobles  and  the  land  seemed  to 
have  been  espoused  in  France,  as  the  aristocracy 
and  the  sea  were  espoused  at  Venice. 

M.  de  Corday  united  with  this  rural  occupation, 
a  political  inquietude  and  literary  tastes,  then  very 
much  diffused  in  this  learned  class  of  the  noble 
population.  He  breathed  from  his  soul  a  speedy 
revolution.  He  was  tormented  in  his  inaction  and 
in  his  misery.  He  had  written  some  works,  called 
forth  by  circumstances,  against  despotism  and  the 
right  of  primogeniture.  These  writings  were  full 
of  intellect,  to  be  developed.  He  had  in  him  a 
horror  of  superstition,  the  ardor  of  a  rising  phi- 
losophy, the  presentiment  of  a  necessary  revolu- 
tion. Whether  it  was  the  insufficiency  of  geni- 
us, whether  inquietude  of  character,  whether  ob- 
stinacy of  fortune  which  overwhelmed  the  beauti- 
ful talents,  he  was  not  able  to  make  his  way  through 
events. 

He  languished  in  his  little  fief  of  Signeries  in  the 
bosom  of  a  family,  which  increased  every  year. 
Five  children, — two  sons  and  three  daughters, — of 
whom  Charlotte  was  the  second,  caused  him  to 
feel  more,  from  day  to  day,  the  sadness  of  want. 
His  wife,  Jacqueline-Charlotte  Marie  de  Gonthier' 
des-Autiers,  died  of  these  distresses,  leaving  a  fa- 
ther to  her  daughters  in  early  age;  but  leaving  in 
reality  their  minds  orphans  of  that  domestic  tradi- 
tion and  of  that  daily  inspiration  which  death  takes 
with  the  mother  from  her  children. 

Charlotte  and  her  sisters  still  lived  some  years 
at  Signeries  almost  abandoned  to  nature,  clothed 
in  coarse  cloth  as  the  daughters  of  Normandy,  and 
like  these,  weeding  the  garden,  making  hay  in  the 
meadow,  collecting  the  sheaves  and  gathering  the 
apples  from  the  narrow  domains  of  their  father. 
Finally,  necessity  forced  M.  de  Corday  to  separate 
from  his  daughters.  They  entered  under  the  aus- 
pices of  their  nobility  and  of  their  indigence  into 
a  monastery  of  Caen,  of  which  Madame  de  Bel- 
zunoe  was  Abbess.  That  monastery  was  called 
L'  abhaye  aux  Dames.  That  abbey,  of  which  the 
vast  cloisters  and  the  chapel  of  Roman  architec- 
ture had  been  constructed  in  1066  by  Matilda,  wife 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  after  having  been  de- 
serted, degraded  and  forgotten  in  ruins  up  to  1830, 
has  been  magnificently  restored  since,  and  forms 
at  this  day  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hospitals  of 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  pub- 
lic monuments  of  the  town  of  Caen. 


Charlotte  was  then  thirteen  years  old.     Those 
convents  were  at  that  time  true  Christian  Gynecea, 
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where  the  women  lived  apart  from  the  world,  but 
at  the  same  lime  hearing  all  its  rumors,  and  par- 
ticipating in  all  its  movements.     The  monastic  life, 
full  of  gentle  practices,  of  intimate  friendships, 
seduced   for  some  time  the  young  girl.     Her  ar- 
dent spirit  and  impassioned  imagination  cast  her 
into  that  dreamy  contemplation   in   the  depth   of 
which  it  is  believed  that  God   is  seen  ;  a  state  of 
mind  which  the  affectionate  importunity  of  a  supe- 
rior and  the  power  of  imitation  change  so  easily, 
in  childhood,  into  faith  and  exercises  of  devotion. 
The  iron  character  of  Madame  Roland  herself  was 
kindled  and  softened  at  that  fire  of  Heaven.    Char- 
lotte, more  tender,  yielded  to  it  still  more  easily. 
She  was  for  some  years  a  model  of  piety.     She 
dreamed  of  closing  her  life,  scarcely   opened,  at 
this  first  page,  and  of  burying  herself  in   this   se- 
pulchre, where,  in  the  place  of  death,  she  found  re- 
pose, friendship  and  happiness. 

But  the  stronger  her  mind  became,  the  more 
quickly  she  examined  to  the  bottom  her  own 
thoughts.  She  had  a  glimpse  beyond  her  domes- 
tic dogmas,  of  other  new  dogmas,  luminous  and 
sublime.  She  did  not  abandon  God  nor  virtue, 
those  two  first  passions  of  her  soul ;  but  she  gave 
to  them  other  names  and  other  forms.  The  phi- 
losophy which  then  inundated  France  with  its  glim- 
mering lights,  passed  over,  with  the  books  in  fash- 
ion, the  grates  of  the  monasteries.  There,  the  phi- 
losophy more  profoundly  meditated  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  cloister  and  in  opposition  to  the  mo- 
nastic littleness,  formed  its  most  ardent  adepts. 
There,  young  men  and  women,  saw  above  all,  in 
the  triumph  of  the  general  reason,  their  own  chains 
broken  and  adored  their  reconquered  liberty. 

Charlotte  strengthened  at  the  convent  the  tender 
predilections  of  childhood,  like  to  relationships  of 
the  heart.     Her  friends  were  two  young  daughters 
of  noble  houses  and  humble  fortune  as  herself — 
Mademoiselles   de  Fandoas  and  de  Forbin.     The 
Abbess  and  her  assistant,  Madame  Doulcet  de  Pon- 
tecoulant,  had  distinguished  Charlotte.     They  ad- 
mitted  her  into   society   a  little  mundane,  wiiich 
usage   permitted  the   Abbesses  to   entertain   with 
their  connections  from   without,  in  the  enclosure 
even  of  their  convents.     Charlotte  had  thus  known 
two  young  men,  nephews  of  these   ladies — M.  de 
Belzunce,   Colonel   of  a  regiment   of  cavalry   in 
garrison  at  Caen  and  M.  Doulcet  de  Pontecoulant, 
officer   of  the   "  Gardes  du   Corps"  of  the  King. 
One  was  soon  to  be  massacred  in  an   insurrection 
of  the  populace  of  Caen  ;  the  other  was  to  adopt, 
with  a  moderate  firmness,  the  revolution,  enter  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention,  and  un- 
dergo exile  and  persecution  for  the  cause   of  the 
Girondins.     It  has  been  pretended  since,  that  the 
too  tender  souvenir  of  the  young  Belzunce,  sacri- 
ficed at  Caen  by  the  people,  had  caused  Charlotte, 
widow  of  her  first  love,  to  swear  a  vengeance  which 


this  supposition  and  every  thing  refutes  it.  If  the 
revolution  had  only  cast  into  the  heart  of  Charlotte 
horror  and  resentment  for  the  inurder  of  a  lover, 
she  would  have  confounded  in  the  same  hatred  all 
the  parties  of  the  republic  ;  she  would  not  have 
embraced  as  far  as  to  fanaticism  and  death,  a  cause 
which  had  mingled  blood  with  her  souvenirs  and 
covered  her  future  life  with  mourning. 


VI. 


At  the  moment  of  the  suppression  of  the  mon- 
asteries,   Charlotte   was    nineteen    years   of  age. 
The  distress  of  the  paternal  house  had  increased 
with  years.     Her  two  brothers,  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  King,  had  emigrated.     One  of  her  sis- 
ters  was  dead.     The  other  governed  at  Argentan 
the  poor  household  of  their  father.     The  old  aunt, 
Madame  de  Bretteville,  received  Charlotte  into  her 
house  at  Caen.     That  aunt  was  without  fortune,  as 
all  her  family.     She  lived   in  such  obscurity   and 
silence  as  scarcely  permitted  the  nearest  neighbors 
to  know  of  the  name  and  existence  of  a  poor  widow. 
Her  age  and  infirmities  deepened  still  more  the 
shade  which  her  condition  cast  over  her  existence. 
One  lone   woman   performed   the   service  of   her 
household.     Charlotte  assisted  this  woman  in  her 
domestic  cares.     She  received  with  grace  the  old 
friends  of  the  family.     In  the  evenings,  she  accom- 
panied her  aunt  into  the  noble  society  of  the  town, 
which  the  fury  of  the  people  had  not  yet  altogether 
dispersed,  and  where  it  was  permitted  still  to  some 
old  relics  of  the  ancient  regime  to  draw  near  togeth- 
er to  lament  and  console  oneanother.  Charlotte,  res- 
pectful towards  these  regrets  and  these  superstitions 
of  the  past,  never  opposed  them   by   words.     But 
she  smiled  within  herself  and  nourished  within  her 
heart  very  different  opinions.     Those  opinions  be- 
came, from  day  to  day,  in  her,  more  ardent.     But 
the  tenderness  of  her  spirit,  the  grace  of  her  fea- 
tures, the  child-like  character  of  her  manners,  left 
no  suspicion  of  a  secret  thought  concealed   under 
her  good  humor.     Her  gentle  gaiety  radiated  over 
the   old   mansion  of  her  aunt,  as  the  rays  of  the 
morning  of  a  day   of  tempest,  so  much  the  more 
brilliant  as  the  evening  shall  be  wrapped  in  denser 
darkness. 

The  domestic  cares  fulfilled,  her  aunt  accompa- 
nied to  the  church  and  brought  back  to  the  house, 
Charlotte  was  free  in  all  her  thoughts  and  in  all  her 
hours.  She  passed  her  days  in  playing  in  the  court 
and  in  the  garden,  in  dreaming  and  reading.  They 
did  not  restrain  her,  nor  direct  her  in  any  thing,  in 
her  liberty,  her  opinion,  or  her  reading.  The 
religious  and  political  opinions  of  Madame  de 
Bretteville  were  habits  rather  than  convictions, 
she  preserved  them  as  the  costume  of  her  age  and 
time  ;  but  she  did  not  impose  them.  Besides,  phi- 
losophy had  sapped,  at  that  period,  the  basis  of  be- 


had  awaited  and  struck  Marat.     Nothing  confirms   lief  in  the  minds  even  of  the  noblesse.     The  revo- 
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lution  put  all  in  doubt.  Men  held  no  more  to  ideas 
which  they  saw  wavering  and  crumbling  from  day 
to  day.  And  then,  the  republican  opinions  of  the 
father  of  Charlotte  were  infiltrated  more  or  less 
into  his  connections.  The  family  of  Corday  in- 
clined towards  the  new  ideas.  Madame  de  Brette- 
ville  herself  concealed  under  the  decency  of  her 
regrets  for  the  old  regime,  a  secret  favor  for  the 
revolution.  She  permitted  her  niece  to  nourish 
her  mind  with  the  works,  the  opinions  and  the  jour- 
nals of  her  choice.  The  age  of  Charlotte  inclined 
her  to  the  reading  of  romances,  which  furni.''h 
dreams  ready  made  to  the  imagination  of  leisure 
spirits.  Her  intellect  led  her  to  the  reading  of 
works  of  philosophy,  v^-hich  transforms  the  vague 
instincts  of  humanity  into  sublime  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, and  books  of  history,  which  change  the 
theories  into  actions  and  the  ideas  into  men.  She 
found  this  double  want  of  her  mind  and  of  her 
heart  satisfied  in  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  that  phi- 
losopher of  love  and  that  poet  of  politics  ;  in  Ray- 
nal,  that  fanatic  of  humanity  ;  in  Plutarch,  finally, 
that  personifier  of  history,  who  paints  more  than 
he  recounts  and  who  vivifies  the  events  and  the 
characters  of  his  heroes.  These  three  books  suc- 
ceeded one  another  without  ceasing  in  her  hands. 
The  impassioned,  or  light  works  of  the  epoch,  such 
as  the  I'Heloise  or  Faublas,  were  also  looked  over 
by  her.  But  although  her  imagination  illumined 
these  her  dreams,  her  mind  never  lost  its  modesty, 
nor  her  youth  its  chastity.  Devoured  vi'ith  the  ne- 
cessity of  loving,  inspiring  and  sometimes  feeling 
the  first  symptoms  of  love,  her  reserve,  her  depen- 
dence and  her  misery  restrained  her  always  from 
the  last  avowals  of  her  sentiments.  She  rent  her 
heart,  to  carry  away  by  violence  the  first  tie  which 
attached  itself  there.  Her  love,  thus  stemmed  as 
the  tide,  by  the  powers  of  the  will  and  by  fate, 
changed  not  in  nature,  but  in  ideal.  It  was  trans- 
formed into  a  vague  and  sublime  devotion  to  a 
dream  of  the  public  good.  That  heart  was  too 
large  to  contain  only  its  own  happiness.  She 
wished  to  contain  there  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
people.  That  fire,  with  which  she  might  have  been 
inflamed  for  one  man,  she  was  consumed  with 
for  her  country.  She  concentrated  herself  more 
and  more  in  these  ideas,  seeking,  without  ceasing 
within  herself,  what  service  she  could  render  to  hu- 
manity. The  thirst  of  self-sacrifice  had  become 
her  madness,  her  love  or  her  virtue.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  make  that  sacrifice  one  of  blood,  she 
was  resolved  to  accomplish  it.  She  had  arrived 
at  that  desperate  state  of  the  mind,  which  is  the 
suicide  of  happiness,  not  to  the  profit  of  glory  or 
of  ambition,  as  Madame  Roland,  but  to  the  profit 
of  liberty  and  humanity,  as  Judith  or  Epicharis. 
There  was  only  wanting  an  occasion  ;  she  watched 
for  it ;  she  believed  she  seized  it. 


VII. 


It  was  a  time  in  which  the  Girondins  struggled 
with  a  resounding  courage  and  prodigious  eloquence 
against  their  enemies  in  the  Convention.  The  Ja- 
cobins only  wished,  it  was  believed,  to  tear  there- 
public  from  the  Gironde,  to  precipitate  France  into 
a  bloody  anarchy.  The  great  danger  for  liberty, 
the  odiousHyranny  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  sub- 
stituted for  the  legal  sovereignty  of  the  nation  rep- 
resented by  the  deputies,  the  arbitrary  imprison- 
ments, the  assassinations  of  September,  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  10th  of  March,  the  insurrection  of  the 
30th  and  31st  of  May,  the  expulsion  and  proscrip- 
tion of  the  purest  part  of  the  Assembly,  their  as- 
cent of  the  scaffold  in  the  prospect,  where  liberty 
would  mount  with  them;  the  virtue  of  Roland,  the 
youth  of  Foupede  and  of  Barbaroux,  the  cry  of 
despair  of  Isnard,  the  constancy  of  Buzot,  the  in- 
tegrity of  Pethion,  become  a  victim  from  an  idol, 
the  tribune  martyrdom  of  Sanguinais,  to  which 
there  was  only  wanting  to  equal  the  fate  of  Cicero, 
that  the  tongue  of  the  orator  would  be  nailed  to 
the  rostra  ;  finally,  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud, 
that  hope  of  good  citizens,  that  remorse  of  the  bad, 
become  suddenly  mute,  abandoning  honest  men  to 
discouragement,  the  bad  to  their  vs'ickedness;  in 
the  place  of  these  men,  all  interesting  or  sublime, 
who  appeared  to  defend  upon  the  breach  the  last 
ramparts  of  society  and  the  sacred  firesides  of  every 
citizen,  a  Marat,  the  lees  and  leprosy  of  the  peo- 
ple, triumphing  over  the  laws  by  sedition,  crowned 
with  impunity,  carried  back  in  the  arms  of  the 
"  faubourgs"  upon  the  tribune,  taking  the  dictator- 
ship of  anarchy,  of  spoliation,  of  assassination,  and 
menacing  all  independence,  all  property,  all  liberty, 
all  life  in  the  departments.  All  these  convulsions, 
all  these  excesses,  all  these  terrors,  had  thrown 
into  powerful  commotion  the  districts  of  Normandy. 


VIII. 

The  presence  in  the  Calvados  of  the  proscribed 
and  fugitive  deputies,  coming  to  make  an  appeal  to 
liberty  against  oppression  and  to  kindle  flames  in 
the  departments,  to  raise  up  avengers  for  the  coun- 
try, had  carried  the  attachment  of  the  town  of 
Caen  to  the  Girondists  even  to  adoration,  and  the 
execration  against  Marat  as  far  as  to  fanaticism. 
That  name  of  Marat  had  become  one  of  the  names 
of  crime.  The  opinions  of  the  Gironde,  more  Eng- 
lish than  Roman,  their  Attic  and  moderate  republi- 
canism contrasted  with  the  cynicism  of  the  Marat- 
ists.  They  had  less  desired  in  N  ormandy,  before  the 
lOlh  of  August,  the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  than 
an  equal  constitution  of  the  monarchy.  The  town 
of  Rouen,  capital  of  that  province,  was  attached  to 
the  person  of  Louis  XVI.  and  had  offered  him  an 
asylum  before  his  fall.      The  execution  of  that 
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Prince  had  afflicted  and  liumiliated  the  good  citi- 
zens. The  other  towns  of  that  part  of  France 
were  rich,  agricultural,  and  industrious.  Peace 
and  commerce  were  necessary  to  their  prosperi- 
ty. The  love  of  the  King  for  Agriculture,  his 
enlightened  predilection  for  navigation,  the  Naval 
power  of  France,  which  he  endeavored  to  recon- 
struct, the  building  of  vessels,  which  he  ordered 
in  the  roadstead  of  Brent,  the  marvellous  works 
of  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  the  voyage  which  he 
made  in  the  interior  and  upon  the  shore  of  our 
coasts,  to  visit  and  infuse  life  into  all  our  road- 
steads upon  the  ocean,  his  studies  with  Turgot  to 
favor  industry  and  free  commerce,  had  left  in  the 
heart  of  the  Normans  esteem  for  his  name,  pity 
for  his  misfortunes,  horror  against  his  murderers, 
and  a  secret  disposition  for  the  reestablishment  of 
a  government  which  should  unite  the  guarantees 
of  monarchy  with  the  liberties  of  the  republic. 
Hence  there  was  enthusiasm  for  the  Girondins,  men 
of  the  Constitution  of  1791  ;  hence,  also,  the  hope 
which  was  attached  to  their  vengeance.  All  pat- 
riotism felt  itself  struck,  all  virtue  felt  itself  with- 
ered;  all  liberty  feit  itself  expire  in  them. 

Tiie  heart  of  Charlotte  Corday,  already  wounded, 
felt  all  the  blows  given  to  the  country,  to  be  col- 
lected in  the  griefs,  in  the  despair  and  in  the  cour- 
age in  one  heart.  She  saw  the  ruin  of  France, 
she  saw  the  victims,  she  believed  she  saw  the  ty- 
rant. She  swore  to  herself  to  avenge  the  one — to 
take  punishment  for  the  other,  to  save  all.  She 
brooded  for  some  days  her  vague  resolution  in  her 
mind,  without  knowing  what  act  the  country  de- 
manded of  her,  and  what  knot  of  crime  the  most 
urgently  required  cutting.  She  studied  affairs, 
men,  circumstances,  that  her  courage  might  not  be 
deceived,  and  that  her  blood  might  not  be  in  vain. 


to  them  an  army.  In  rising  against  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Paris  and  against  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Convention,  the  youth  of  the  department  believed 
that  they  rose  against  Marat  alone.  Danton  and 
Robespierre,  less  signalized  in  the  last  movements 
of  the  people  against  the  Gironde,  had  not,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  insurgents,  either  the  authority  over 
the  people  or  the  sanguinary  delirium  of  Marat. 
They  left  the  names  of  those  two  great  "  Monta- 
guards"  in  the  shade,  in  order  not  to  ruffle  the  esteem 
which  these  two  more  serious  popularities  pre- 
served among  the  Jacobins  of  the  Departments. 
The  mass  was  deceived  here  and  did  not  see  tyran- 
ny and  freedom  but  in  one  man.  Charlotte  was 
deceived  here  like  the  public  opinion.  The  shade 
of  Marat  darkened  the  whole  republic  for  her. 


IX. 


The  Girondins  Buzot,  Lalles,  Pethion,  Valady, 
Gorras,  Kervelegan,  Mollevault,  Barbaroux,  Lou- 
vet,   Giroux,    Bussy,   Bergoing,   Lesage    (d'Eure 
and  Loire)  Meilhan,  Henri  Lariviere,  Duchatel  had 
been,   as   has   been  already    seen,   assembled   for 
some  weeks  at  Caen.    They  had  been  occupied  with 
fomenting  the  general  insurrection  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  North  to  combine  it  with  the  repub- 
lican   insurrection   of   Bretagne,  to   recruit  some 
battalions  of  volunteers,  to   direct  them  upon  the 
armies  of  Puisage  and  of  Wimpfen,  which  were 
to  march  on  Paris,  and  to  keep  up  in  the  local  ad- 
ministrations the  fire  of  the  indignation  of  the  de- 
partments, which  was  to  consume  their  enemies. 
These  deputies,  so  often  insulted  by  Marat,  natu- 
rally placed  the  mountain  and  the  commune  under 
the  horror  of  the  name  of  their  enemy.    That  odious 
name  roused  up  avengers  for  them,  and  was  worth 


The   Girondins,  whom  the  town  of  Caen  had 
taken  under  its  protection,  were  lodged  together  by 
the  town  in  the   palace   of  the   ancient  adminis- 
tration.    The  seat  of  the  government  of  the  Fed- 
eralists was  transported  there  with  the  commission 
of  insurrection  ;    assemblies  of  the  people  were 
held  there,  and  the  citizens  and  the  women  even 
pressed  eagerly   to   meet,  to   contemplate   and   to 
hear  these  first  victims  of  anarchy,  these  last  aven- 
gers of  liberty.     The  names,  dominant  for  so  long 
a  time,  of  Pethion,  of  Buzot,  of  Louvet,  of  Bar- 
baroux, spoke  louder  than  their  discourses  to  the 
imagination  of  the  Calvados.     The  vicissitudes  of 
revolutions  which  showed  as  exiles  and  suppliants 
at  a  remote  town  of  the  republic,  those  orators  who 
had  overthrown  the  monarchy,  raised  the  people  of 
Paris,  and  filled  the  tribune  and  the  nation  with  their 
voice,  softened  the  spectators  and  rendered  them 
proud  to  avenge  soon  such  illustrious  posts.     They 
becatne  intoxicated  by  the  accents  of  these  men ; 
they  named  them  to  one  another,  pointed  out  to  one 
another  Petliion,  the  King  of  Paris,  and   Barba- 
roux, the  hero  of  Marseilles,  of  whom  the  youth 
and  the  beauty  heightened  the  eloquence,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  misfortunes.     They  came  out  crying 
to  arms  and  calling  on  their  sons,  their  husbands, 
their  brothers,  to  enrol  themselves  in   the   battal- 
ions.    Charlotte  Corday,   surmounting  the  preju- 
dices of  her  rank  and  the  timidity  of  her  sex  and 
of  her  age,  ventured  several  times  to  attend  with 
some  friends  at  these  meetings.     She  made  herself 
remarkable  by  a  silent  enthusiasm,  which  height- 
ened her  feminine  beauty  and  which  was  only  be- 
trayed by  tears.     She  wished  to  have  seen  those 
whom  she  desired  to  save.     The  situation,  the 
words,  the  countenances  of  these  first  apostles  of 
liberty,  almost  all  young,  were  engraven  in  her  soul 
and  gave  something  more  personal  and  more  im- 
passioned to  her  devotion  to  their  cause. 
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General  Wimpfen,  summoned  by  the  convention 
to  fall  back  on  Paris,  had  responded  that  he  would 
not  march  there  but  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  not  to  obey  an  usurping  power,  but  to  reestab- 
lish the  integrity  of  the  national  representation  and 
to  avenge  the  departments.  Louvet  addressed 
some  burning  proclamations  to  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Morbipan  on  the  coasts  of  the  north  of 
Mayenne,  of  Ille-et  ^'ilaine,  of  the  Loire  Inferieur, 
of  Finistere,  of  I'Eure,  of  I'Orne  and  of  the  Cal- 
vados. "  The  force  of  the  departments  which 
makes  its  way  towards  Paris,"  he  said,  "  is  not 
going  to  seek  for  enemies  to  combat,  it  is  going  to 
fraternize  with  the  Parisian  and  to  reestablish  tlie 
wavering  statue  of  liberty!  Citizens!  whoever 
shall  see  their  friendly  phalanxes  pass  along  yonr 
roads,  through  your  towns, ^by  your  hamlets,  fra- 
ternize with  them.  Do  not  suffer  that  monsters, 
thirsting  for  blood,  should  establish  themselves 
among  you  to  arrest  them  in  their  march.'''  Those 
words  brought  forth  thousands  of  volunteers.  More 
than  six  thousand  had  already  assembled  in  the 
town  of  Caen. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July,  they  were  passed  in 
review  by  the  Girondin  deputies  and  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Calvados,  with  all  the  preparations  suita- 
ble to  electrify  their  courage.  These  spontaneous 
collections  levying  themselves,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  to  go  to  die  and  avenge  liberty  of  the  in- 
sults of  anarchy,  recalled  the  patriotic  insurrection 
of  1792,  carrying  to  the  frontiers  all  who  wished  no 
longer  to  live,  if  they  no  longer  had  a  country. 

Charlotte  Corday  saw  from  a  balcony  the  en- 
rolling and  the  departure.  The  enthusiasm  of 
these  young  citizens  abandoning  their  fire-sides 
to  protect  the  violated  fire-side  of  the  national 
representation,  and  to  brave  the  balls  or  the  guillo- 
tine, responded  to  her  own.  She  found  it  even  too 
cold.  She  was  indignant  at  the  small  number  en- 
rolled, which  this  review  added  to  the  battalions  of 
Wimpfen.  There  were  not,  in  eflfect,  but  twenty 
on  that  day. 

.  That  enthusiasm  was,  it  is  said,  softened  in  her 
by  the  mysterious  but  pure  sentiment,  which  was 
cherished  for  her  by  one  of  these  young  volunteers 
who  tore  themselves  thus  from  their  families,  their 
loves,  perhaps  from  their  lives.  Charlotte  Corday 
had  not  been  able  to  remain  insensible  to  that  con- 
cealed adoration,  but  she  sacrificed  that  attachment 
of  pure  gratitude  to  an  attachment  more  sublime. 

That  young  man  was  called  Franquelin.  He 
adored  in  silence  the  beautiful  republican.  He 
maintained  with  her  a  correspondence  full  of  re- 
serve and  respect.  She  responded  to  him  with  the 
sadness  and  tender  reserve  of  a  young  girl,  who  has 
only  misfortune  to  bring  for  her  dowry.  She  had 
given  her  portrait  to  the  young  volunteer  and  per- 
mitted hira  to  love  her  at  least  in  her  image.     M. 


de  Franquelin,  carried  away  by  the  general  rapture, 
and  sure  of  obtaining  from  her  a  look  of  approba- 
tion in  arming  himself  for  liberty,  had  enlisted  in 
the  battalion  of  Caen.  Charlotte  could  not  pre- 
vent a  manifestation  of  weakness,  and  grew  pale 
in  seeing  this  battalion  defile  to  depart.  Tears 
rolled  from  her  eyes.  Pethion,  who  passed  under 
the  balcony  and  who  knew  Charlotte,  was  aston- 
ished at  this  weakness  and  addressed  the  remark 
to  her  :  "  Would  you  be  pleased  if  they  would  not 
depart  ■?"  The  young  girl  blushed,  retained  her 
answer  in  her  own  heart  and  withdrew.  Pethion 
did  not  comprehend  that  suffering.  The  future  re- 
vealed it.  The  young  Franquelin,  after  the  act 
and  the  punishment  of  Charlotte  Cordav,  retired, 
himself  struck  with  death  by  the  rebound  of  the 
axe  which  had  severed  the  head  of  her  whom  he 
adored,  in  a  village  of  Normandy.  There  alone 
with  his  inother,  he  languished  some  months  and 
died,  requesting  that  the  portrait  and  the  letters  of 
of  Charlotte  might  be  buried  with  him.  That  im- 
age and  that  secret  r«pose  in  his  coffin. 


XII. 

From  the  departure  of  the  volunteers,  Charlotte 
had  only  one  thought,  to  anticipate  their  arrival  at 
Paris,  to  spare  their  generous  lives  and  render  their 
patriotism  useless,  in  delivering  France  from  the 
tyranny  before  them.  That  attachment,  suffered 
rather  than  experienced,  was  one  of  the  sad  cir- 
cumstances of  her  devoting  herself,  but  was  not  the 
cause. 

The  true  cause  was  her  patriotism.  A  presenti- 
ment of  terror  ran  over  France  at  this  moment. 
The  scaffold  was  reared  at  Paris.  They  talked  of 
carrying  it  in  a  short  time  throughout  the  republic. 
The  power  of  Marat  and  the  Mountain,  if  it  tri- 
umphed, was  only  to  be  defended  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.  The  monster,  it  was  said,  had  al- 
ready written  off  the  lists  of  proscription  and  count- 
ed the  number  of  heads  which  were  necessary  to 
his  suspicions  or  to  his  vengeance.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred  heads  were  designated  at  Lyons,  three 
thousand  at  Marseilles,  twenty-eight  thousand  at 
Paris,  three  hundred  thousand  in  Bretagne  and  in 
the  Calvados.  The  name  of  Marat  gave  a  chill 
as  the  name  of  death.  Against  so  much  blood, 
Charlotte  wished  to  give  her  own.  The  more  ties 
she  broke  on  earth,  the  more  agreeable  would  be 
the  voluntary  victim  to  Liberty,  whom  she  wished  to 
appease. 

Such  was  the  secret  disposition  of  her  mind,  but 
Charlotte  wished  to  see  well  before  striking.  She 
could  not  enlighten  herself  better  upon  the  state 
of  Paris,  upon  things  and  men  than  among  the  Gi- 
rondins,  who  were  most  interested  in  that  cause. 
She  wished  to  sound  them  without  discovering  her- 
self to  them.     She  respected  them  too  much  to 
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reveal  to  them  a  project  which  they  might  take  for 
a  crime,  or  prevent  as  a  generous  temerity.  She 
had  the  constancy  to  conceal  from  her  friends  the 
thought  which  was  to  destroy  her  to  save  them. 
She  presented  herself  under  some  specious  pretexts 
at  the  liotel  of  the  administration,  where  the  citizens, 
who  had  business  with  the  deputies,  were  able  to 
see  them.  Shesaw  Buzot,  Pelhion,  Louvet.  She 
conversed  twice  with  Barbaroux.  The  interview 
of  a  young,  beautiful  and  enthusiastic  girl,  with  the 
youngest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Girondins,  un- 
der color  of  politics,  might  give  rise  to  calumny,  or 
at  least  excite  the  smile  of  incredulity  on  some 
lips.  It  was  so  at  the  first  moment.  Louvet,  who 
has  since  written  a  hymn  to  the  purity  and  the  glory 
of  the  young  heroine,  believed,  in  the  beginning,  in 
one  of  those  vulgar  reductions  of  the  senses,  of 
which  he  had  accumulated  the  "tableaux"  in  his 
romance  of  Faublas.  Buzot,  altogether  occupied 
with  another  image,  scarcely  cast  a  glance  of  the 
eye  on  Charlotte.  Pethion,  in  traversing  the  com- 
mon hall  of  the  administration,  where  Charlotte 
awaited  Barbaroux,  rallied  her  gracefully  upon  her 
assiduity,  calling  up  the  contrast  of  her  proceeding 
with  her  birth.  "  Behold,"'  said  he  smiling,  "the 
beautiful  aristocrat  who  comes  to  see  the  republi- 
can." The  young  girl  comprehended  the  smile 
and  the  insinuation  as  wounding  to  her  purity. 
She  blushed,  then  became  indignant  at  herself  for 
blushing,  and  with  a  tone  of  serious  and  tender  re- 
proach :  "  Citizen  Pethion,"  she  responded,  "  you 
judge  me  this  day  without  knowing  nie ;  one  day 
you  will  know  who  I  am." 


XIII. 

In  those  audiences,  which  she  obtained  from  Bar- 
baroux, and  which  she  prolonged  designedly  to  nour- 
ish herself  in  his  discourses  with  republicanism, 
with  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  projets  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  she  took  the  humble  role  of  petitioner;  she 
asked  of  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  convention,  who  might  present 
her  to  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  She  had,  she 
said,  some  claims  to  present  to  the  government  in 
favor  of  Mademoiselle  Forbin.  the  friend  of  her 
childhood.  Mademoiselle  Forbin  had  been  drawn 
into  emigration  by  her  relations,  and  suffered  from 
indigence  in  Switzerland.  Barbaroux  gave  a  let- 
ter to  Duperret,  one  of  the  seventy-three  deputies 
of  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  who  was  forgotten  in 
the  first  proscription. 

That  letter  of  Barbaroux,  which  was  afterwards 
a  note  to  the  scaffold,  did  not  contain  one  word 
which  might  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  deputy 
who  received  it.  Barbaroux  limited  himself  to 
recommend  a  young  citizen  of  Caen  to  the  con- 
sideration and  protection  of  Duperret.  He  an- 
nounced to  him  a  production  of  their  common  friend 


Lalles  upon  the  constitution.  Fortified  vpith  that 
letter  and  a  passport  which  she  had  taken,  some 
days  before,  for  Argentan,  she  presented  her  thanks 
to  Barbaroux  and  made  her  adieus.  The  sound  of 
her  voice  struck  Barbaroux  with  a  presentiment 
which  he  could  not  comprehend.  "  If  we  had 
known  her  design,"  said  he  afterwards,  "  and  if  we 
had  been  capable  of  a  crime  by  such  a  hand,  it  is 
not  Marat  whom  we  would  have  designated  to  her 
vengeance."  The  gaiety  which  Charlotte  had 
constantly  mingled  with  the  serious  in  her  patriotic 
conversations,  vanished  from  her  countenance  in 
quitting  forever  the  dwelling  of  the  Girondins. 
The  last  conflict  was  abandoned  in  her  between 
the  thought  and  the  execution.  She  covered  that 
internal  conflict  with  a  foreseeing  and  minute  dis- 
simulation. The  gravity  alone  of  her  visage  and 
some  tears,  badly  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  those 
near  to  her,  revealed  the  voluntary  agony  of  her 
suicide.  Interrogated  by  her  aunt,  she  replied,  "  I 
weep  over  the  miseries  of  my  country,  over  those 
of  my  relations  and  over  yours  ;  so  long  as  Marat 
shall  live,  no  person  will  be  sure  of  life  one  day." 

Madame  de  Bretteville  remembered  afterwards, 
that  in  entering  the  chamber  of  Charlotte  to  awake 
her,  she  had  found  upon  her  bed  an  old  Bible 
opened  at  the  book  of  Judith,  and  that  she  had  read 
this  verse  underlined  in  pencil,  "Judith  went  out 
from  the  city  decked  with  a  marvellous  beauty  with 
which  the  Lord  had  endowed  her  to  deliver  Israel.' 

The  same  day,  Charlotte  having  gone  out  to 
make  her  preparations  for  departure,  she  encoun- 
tered on  the  street  some  citizens  of  Caen,  who 
played  at  cards  before  their  door.  "You  play," 
she  said  to  them  with  an  accent  of  bitter  irony, 
"  and  the  country  dies." 

Her  step  and  her  words  showed  the  impatience 
and  precipitation  of  a  departure.  She  departed,  in 
effect,  the  7ih  of  July  for  Argentan.  There  she 
made  her  last  adieus  to  her  father  and  sister.  She 
said  to  them  that  she  was  going  to  seek  a  refuge 
from  the  revolution  and  from  misery,  and  a  subsis- 
tence in  England,  and  that  she  wished  to  receive 
the  paternal  benediction  before  this  long  separation. 

Her  father  approved  of  her  removal. 


XIV. 

The  sadness  and  nudity  of  the  paternal  mansion, 
the  premature  tomb  of  her  mother,  the  exile  of  her 
brothers,  the  discouragement  of  all  hope,  the  rup- 
ture of  all  the  lies  of  childhood,  confirmed  the 
resolution  of  the  young  girl,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing it.  She  did  noi  leave  behind  her  any  happi- 
ness to  regret,  or  any  life  to  be  compromised. 
In  embracing  her  father  and  her  sister,  she  wept 
more  over  the  past  than  the  future.  She  re- 
turned the  same  day  to  Caen.  She  there  deceived 
the  tenderness  of  her  aunt  by  the  same  stratagem 
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which  had  deceived  her  father.  She  said  to  her 
that  she  would  soon  depart  for  England,  where 
some  emigrant  friends  had  prepared  an  asylum  for 
her  and  a  fortune  which  she  could  not  expect  in 
her  own  country.  That  pretext  veiled  the  tender- 
ness of  her  adieus  and  the  interior  preparations  for 
her  departure.  She  had  determined  on  it,  in  se- 
cret, for  the  next  day,  the  9th  of  July,  by  the  Paris 
"Diligence."  Charlotte  fiilled  those  last  hours  with 
manifestations  of  gratitude,  of  foresight  and  ten- 
derness for  that  aunt  to  whom  she  had  been  indebted 
for  so  long  and  kind  a  hospitality  ;  she  provided,  by 
a  friend,  for  the  fate  of  an  old  servant  who  had  had 
the  care  of  her  youth  ;  she  commanded  and  payed 
for,  in  advance,  to  some  of  the  operatives  of  Caen, 
little  presents  of  robes  and  embroidery,  destined  to 
be  carried  after  her  departure  as  souvenirs  to  some 
of  the  young  companions  of  her  childhood  ;  she 
distributed  her  favorite  books  among  the  persons 
of  her  intimacy  ;  she  did  not  reserve  to  carry  with 
her  but  one  volume  of, Plutarch,  as  if  she  had 
wished  not  to  be  separated  in  the  crisis  of  her  life 
from  the  society  of  those  great  men  with  whom 
she  had  lived  and  wished  to  die. 

Finally,  the  9th  of  July,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  took  under  her  arm  a  little  package  of 
garments  the  most  indispensable ;  she  embraced 
her  aunt  and  said  to  her  that  she  was  going  to 
sketch  the  hay-makers  in  the  neighboring  meadows. 
Some  sketching  paper  in  hand,  she  went  out,  never 
more  to  reenter  there. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  she  encountered  the 
child  of  a  poor  workman  named  Robert,  who  lodged 
in  the  house  upon  the  street;  the  child  played 
habitually  in  the  court;  she  had  sometimes  given 
him  pictures.  "  Stop,  Robert,"  she  said,  handing 
to  him  her  sketching  paper  of  which  she  had  no 
more  need  to  keep  her  in  countenance,  "  this  is  for 
you,  be  good  and  embrace  me;  you  will  never  see 
me  more."'  And  she  embraced  the  child,  leav- 
ing a  tear  upon  his  cheek.  This  was  the  last 
tear  upon  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  her  youth. 
She  had  no  more  to  give  but  her  blood. 

Her  departure,  of  which  the  cause  was  un- 
known, was  revealed  to  her  neighbors  of  the  street 
Saint  Jean  by  a  circumstance  which  exhibits  the 
calm  serenity  of  her  soul  as  far  as  to  the  extremity 
of  her  resolution. 

In  face  of  the  house  of  Madame  de  Bretteville, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  Saint  Jean,  there 
lived  a  respectable  family  of  Caen  named  Lacon- 
ture.  The  son  of  the  house,  impassioned  for  mu- 
sic, consecrated  regularly  each  day  some  hours  in 
the  morning  to  his  instrument.  His  windows,  open- 
ed in  summer,  permitted  the  notes  to  float  away 
and  resound  as  far  as  into  the  neighboring  houses. 
Charlotte,  as  it  seemed,  to  permit  more  freely  the 
entry  of  these  melodies  into  her  apartment,  half 
opened  also  her  windows  at  the  hour  in  which  the 
music  commenced  and  sometimes  leaned  upon  her 


elbow  on  the  margin  of  the  casement,  her  head 
half  concealed  in  the  curtains,  dreaming  and  listen- 
ing to  the  sounds.  The  young  musician  encour- 
aged by  this  apparition  of  the  attentive  young  girl, 
never  failed  a  single  day  to  seat  himself  at  his  in- 
strument at  the  same  hour;  Charlotte  never  a  sin- 
gle day  to  open  her  shutters.  The  taste  for  the 
same  art  seemed  to  have  established  a  mute  intel- 
ligence between  these  two  beings  who  did  not 
know  one  another  but  in  these  echoes.  The  eve  of 
the  day  on  which  Charlotte,  now  confirmed  in  her 
resolution,  prepared  to  depart  to  accomplish  it  and 
to  die,  the  piano  was  heard  at  the  accustomed  hour. 
Charlotte  torn  away,  without  doubt,  from  the  fixed 
concentration  of  her  thoughts  by  the  power  of 
habit  and  the  attraction  of  the  art  which  she  loved, 
opened  her  window,  as  usual,  and  appeared  to  hear 
the  notes  with  an  attention  as  calm  and  musing  as 
on  other  days.  Yet  she  closed  her  windows  with 
a  kind  of  unusual  precipitation,  before  the  musician 
had  closed  his  instrument,  as  if  she  wished  to  tear 
herself  by  violence  from  a  painful  adieu  to  the  last 
pleasure  which  captivated  her. 

The  next  day,  the  young  neighbor,  having  seated 
himself  again  at  his  instrument,  looked  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  court  of  the  "  Grand  Manoir"  opposite, 
to  see  if  the  first  preludes  would  open  the  win- 
dow of  the  niece  of  Madame  de  Bretteville.  The 
window  opened  no  more  !  It  was  thus  he  learned 
the  departure  of  Charlotte.  The  instrument  re- 
sounded still,  but  the  spirit  of  the  young  girl  heard 
no  more  but  the  stormy  importunity  of  her  own 
idea,  the  call  of  death  and  the  eulogies  of  pos- 
terity. 


XV. 

The  liberty  and  freedom  of  her  conversation,  in 
the  voiture  which  carried  her  to  Paris,  did  not  in- 
spire in  the  companions  of  her  journey  any  other 
sentiment  than  that  of  admiration,  of  benevolence, 
and  that  natural  curiosity  which  attaches  to  the 
name  and  the  fate  of  an  unknown  girl,  dazzling 
with  youth  and  beauty.  During  the  first  day  she 
never  ceased  to  sport  with  a  little  girl  whom  acci- 
dent had  placed  by  the  side  of  her  in  the  voiture. 
Perhaps  her  love  for  children  triumphed  over  her 
preoccupation,  perhaps  she  had  already  laid  aside 
the  burden  of  her  sufferings  and  wished  to  enjoy 
those  last  hours  of  enjoyment  with  innocence  and 
with  life. 

The  other  travellers  were  exalted  partisans  of 
the  "  Mountain,"  who  avoided  the  suspicion  of  fed- 
eralism at  Paris  and  poured  out  imprecations  against 
the  Gironde  and  adorations  for  Marat.  Dazzled 
by  the  grace  of  the  young  girl,  they  endeavored  to 
wrest  from  her  her  name,  the  object  of  her  journe}'^, 
and  her  address  at  Paris.  Her  isolation  at  that 
age  encouraged  them  to  some  familiarities,  which 
she  repressed  by  the  decorum  of  her  manners,  by 
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the  evasive  brevity  of  her  responses,  and  withdrew 
herself  altogether  from  them  by  feigning  to  sleep. 
A  young  man,  more  reserved,  seduced  by  so  much 
modesty  and  such  attractions,  dared  to  declare  to 
her  a  respectful  admiration.  He  besought  her  to 
authorize  him  to  ask  her  hand  of  her  parents. 
She  turned  into  gentle  raillery  and  amusement  that 
sudden  love  ;  she  promised  the  young  man  to  let 
him  know  after  a  time  her  name  and  her  disposi- 
tion in  regard  to  him.  She  charmed  her  compan- 
ions to  the  end  of  the  journey  by  that  ravishing  ap- 
pearance from  which  all  regretted  to  separate. 


XVI. 

She  entered  Paris,  Thursday  the  11th  of  July  at 
midday.  She  went  to  a  hotel  which  had  been  rec- 
ommended to  her  at  Caen,  on  the  street  of  the 
"Vieux  Augustins,No.  17,  Hotel  de  la  Providence." 
She  retired  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  slept 
in  a  profound  sleep  till  the  next  morning.  With- 
out confidant  and  without  witness,  during  Ihose 
long  hours  of  solitude  and  of  agitation,  in  a  public- 
house  and  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  that  capital, 
whose  immensity  and  tumult  overwhelm  the  ideas 
and  trouble  the  senses,  no  one  knows  what  passed 
in  that  spirit  upon  her  awaking,  finding  before  her 
a  resolution,  which  summoned  her  to  its  accom- 
plishment. Who  can  measure  the  power  of  thought 
and  the  resistance  of  nature  !  Thought  triumphed. 


XVII. 

She  arose,  dressed  herself  in  a  simple  but  be- 
coming robe  and  went  to  the  house  of  Duperret. 
The  friend  of  Barbaroux  was  at  the  convention. 
His  daughters,  in  the  absence  of  their  father,  re- 
ceived from  the  young  stranger  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Barbaroux.  Duperret  was  not  to  re- 
turn before  the  evening.  Charlotte  returned  and 
passed  the  entire  day  in  reading,  reflecting,  and 
praying.  She  went  back  at  si.v  to  Duperret.  The 
deputy  was  at  table  supping  with  his  family  and 
friends.  He  arose  and  received  her  in  his  saloon 
alone.  Charlotte  explained  to  him  the  service 
which  she  expected  from  his  obliging  disposition, 
and  asked  him  to  conduct  her  to  the  minister  of  the 
Interior,  Garat,  to  sustain  by  his  presence  and  his 
credit  the  claims  which  she  had  to  establish.  That 
request  was  in  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cor- 
day but  a  pretext  to  approach  one  of  these  Gi- 
rondins,  for  whose  cause  she  came  to  sacrifice  her- 
self, and  to  draw  from  her  conversation  with  him, 
some  information  and  some  indications  proper  to 
give  better  assurance  to  her  steps  and  her  hand. 

Duperret,  pressed  by  the  hour  and  recalled  by 
his  guests,  said  to  her  that  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
duct her  llial  evening  to  Garat,  but  that  he  would 


come  to  her  the  next  morning  to  take  her  to  the 
Bureau. 

She  left  with  Duperret  her  name  and  her  address, 
and  made  seme  steps  to  withdraw  ;  then,  as  if  con- 
quered by  the  interest  which  the  honest  appearance 
of  the  good  man  and  the  childhood  of  his  daugh- 
ters had  inspired  in  her  ;  *'  Permit  me  to  advise 
you,  citizen  Duperret,"  she  said  with  a  voice  full 
of  mystery  and  of  intimacy,  "quit  the  Convention, 
you  can  do  no  more  good  here,  go  to  Caen  to 
join  your  colleagues  and  your  brothers." 

"My  post  is  at  Paris,"  responded  the  represen- 
tative, "  1  will  not  quit  it." 

"You  commit  a  fault,"  replied  Charlotte,  with 
a  significant  and  almost  suppliant  importunity. 
"  Trust  to  me,"  she  added  in  a  lower  tone  and  with 
a  more  rapid  accent,  "fly,  fly,  before  to-morrow 
evening!"  and  she  departed  without  waiting  an  an- 
swer. 


XVIII. 

These  words,  of  which  the  sense  was  only  known 
by  the  stranger,  were  interpreted  by  Duperret  as  a 
simple  allusion  to  the  urgency  of  the  perils  which 
menaced  men  of  his  opinion  at  Paris.  He  went 
and  reseated  himself  with  his  friends.  He  said  to 
them  that  the  young  girl  with  whom  he  had  just 
had  an  interview,  had  in  her  attitude  and  words 
something  strange  and  mysterious  with  which  he 
was  struck  and  which  imposed  on  him  reserve  and 
circumspection.  During  the  evening,  a  decree  of 
the  Convention  ordered  that  the  seals  should  be  put 
on  the  furniture  of  the  deputies  suspected  of  at- 
tachment to  the  twenty-two.  Duperret  was  of  the 
number,  yet  he  went  the  next  day,  the  12th,  very 
early  in  the  morning,  to  take  Charlotte  at  her 
lodgings  and  conducted  her  to  Garat.  Garat  did 
did  not  receive  them.  The  minister  could  not  give 
an  audience  before  eight  in  the  evening.  This  dis- 
appointment seemed  to  discourage  Duperret.  He 
represented  to  the  young  girl  that  his  position  as  a 
suspected  person  and  the  measures  taken  against 
him  by  the  Convention  that  night  even  rendered 
henceforth  his  patronage  more  injurious  than  useful 
to  his  clients,  that,  besides,  she  was  not  supplied 
with  papers  from  Mademoiselle  de  Forbin  to  act  in 
her  name  and  that  in  default  of  that  formality  her 
steps  would  be  in  vain. 

The  stranger  insisted  but  little  as  a  person  who 
has  no  more  need  of  the  pretext  with  which  she 
has  colored  an  action  and  who  contents  herself 
with  the  first  reason  to  abandon  her  intention.  Du- 
perret quitted  her  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Providence.  She  pretended  to  enter  there.  She 
immediately  came  out  and  obtained  information 
from  street  to  street  of  the  way  to  the  Palais- 
Royal. 

She  entered  the  garden,  not  as  a  stranger  who 
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desires  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  monuments  and  of  the  public  gardens, 
but  as  a  traveller  who  has  but  one  office  in  a  city, 
and  who  does  not  wish  to  lose  a  step  or  a  minute. 
She  sought  with  the  eye,  under  the  galleries,  a 
cutler's  shop.  She  entered  one  and  selected  a 
dagger-knife  with  a  handle  of  ebony,  payed  for  it 
three  francs,  concealed  it  under  her  neckerchief 
and  with  slow  steps  reentered  the  garden.  She 
seated  herself  a  moment  upon  one  of  the  benches 
of  stone  against  the  arcade. 

Then,  although  plunged  in  her  reflections,  she 
permitted  herself  to  be  distracted  by  the  sports  of 
the  children,  some  of  whom  played  at  her  feet  and 
leant  with  confidence  on  her  knees.  She  had  one 
last  smile  of  woman  for  those  spurts.  Her  inde- 
cision oppressed  her  not  as  to  the  act  itself  for 
which  she  was  already  armed,  but  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  she  should  accomplish  it.  She  wished  to 
make  of  the  murder  a  solemn  immolation,  which 
might  cast  terror  into  the  souls  of  the  imitators  of 
the  tyrant.  Her  first  thought  had  been  to  approach 
Marat  and  sacrifice  him  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at 
the  great  ceremony  of  the  federation  which  was 
to  take  place  the  14th  of  July  in  commemoration 
of  conquered  liberty.  The  delay  of  that  solemnity 
till  the  triumph  of  the  republic  over  the  Vendeens 
and  the  insurgents  took  from  her  the  theatre  and 
the  victim.  Her  second  thought  had  been,  up  to 
this  moment,  to  strike  Marat  at  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain,  in  the  midst  of  the  Convention,  under 
the  eyes  of  his  adorers  and  his  accomplices.  Her 
hope,  in  that  case,  was  to  be  immolated  herself 
immediately  after,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  fury 
of  the  people  without  leaving  any  other  traces,  or 
any  other  memorial  than  two  dead  bodies,  and 
tyranny  overthrown  in  her  blood.  To  bury  her 
name  in  oblivion,  and  not  to  seek  her  recompense 
but  in  the  act  itself,  not  asking  shame  or  renown, 
but  inquiring  of  her  own  conscience,  of  God  and  of 
the  good  she  would  have  accomplished.  Such 
was,  as  far  as  to  the  end,  the  only  ambition  of  her 
soul.  The  shame  !  she  did  not  wish  it  on  account 
of  her  family.  The  renown  !  she  did  not  wish  it 
for  herself.  Glory  seemed  to  her  a  human  reward 
unworthy  of  the  disinterestedness  of  her  action  or 
proper  only  to  lower  her  virtue. 

But  the  interviews  which  she  had  had  since  her 
arrival  at  Paris  with  Duperret  and  with  her  hosts, 
had  taught  her  that  Marat  appeared  no  more  at  the 
Convention.  It  was  necessary  then  to  find  her 
victim  elsewhere,  and  to  approach  him  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  deceive  him. 


XIX. 

She  resolved  on  it.  That  dissimulation  which 
ruffled  the  natural  loyally  of  her  heart,  which 
changed  the  poniard  into  a  snare,  courage  into  strat- 


agem and  immolation  into  assassination,  was  the 
first  remorse  of  her  conscience  and  her  first  pun- 
ishment. A  criminal  act  is  distinguished  from  a 
heroic,  before  the  acts  may  be  even  accomplished, 
by  the  means  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  for 
their  accomplishment.  Crime  is  always  obliged 
to  deceive;  virtue  never.  The  reason  is  that  the 
one  is  falsehood,  the  other  truth  in  action.  The 
one  has  need  of  darkness,  the  other  requires  only 
light.  Charlotte  decided  to  deceive.  It  cost  her 
more  than  to  strike.  She  avowed  it  herself.  Con- 
science is  just  before  posterity.* 

She  went  back  to  her  chamber  and  wrote  to 
Marat  a  letter,  which  she  left  at  the  door  of  the 
"  friend  of  the  people."  "  I  come  from  Caen,"  she 
said  to  him.  "  Your  love  for  the  country  induces 
me  to  presume  that  you  will  willingly  learn  the 
miserable  events  of  that  part  of  the  republic.  I 
shall  present  myself  at  your  house  at  one  o'clock, 
have  the  goodness  to  receive  me  and  to  accord  to 
me  one  moment's  conversation.  I  will  put  you  in 
a  position  to  render  a  great  service  to  France." 

Charlotte,  counting  upon  the  effect  of  this  note, 
went  at  the  hour  named  to  the  door  of  Marat,  but 
she  was  not  able  to  accomplish  an  entry  into  his 
presence.  She  left  then  with  his  porter  a  second 
note  more  pressing  and  more  insidious  than  the  first. 
In  it  she  made  an  appeal  not  only  to  his  patriotism 
but  to  the  pity  of  "  the  friend  of  the  people,"  and 
laid  for  him  a  snare  even  by  the  generosity  which 
she  accorded  to  him.  "  I  have  written  you  this 
morning  ;"  she  said  to  him,  "  Marat,  have  you  re- 
ceived my  letter?  I  cannot  believe,  it  since  your 
door  is  refused  to  me.  I  hope  that  to-morrow  you 
will  accord  me  an  interview.  I  repeat  to  you  that 
I  arrive  from  Caen.  I  have  to  reveal  to  you  se- 
crets the  most  important  for  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public. Besides,  I  am  persecuted  for  the  cause  of 
liberty.  I  am  miserable,  it  suiEces  that  I  may  be 
so  to  have  a  right  to  your  patriotism." 


XX. 


Without  awaiting  an  answer,  Charlotte  left  her 

*  The  argument  of  the  author  seems  to  the  translator  to 
be  utterly  sophistical  in  this  last  section.  Marat  may  well 
be  considered  as  "  hostis  humani  generis"  and  any  deception 
practised  to  entrap  and  destroy  him  was  just  and  proper;  as 
much  so  as  if  the  effort  had  been  to  destroy  a  ferocious  wild 
beast.  Such  cases  should  not  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ordinary  principles  of  morals.  They  are  ex- 
ceptions. Nearly  all  tyrants,  or  at  least  very  many  who 
have  met  with  their  deserts  have  been  reached  only  by 
stratagem.  Brutus  deceivetl  Ca3sar,  Judith  deceived  Holo- 
phernes  to  rescue  the  people  of  Israel.  Our  Washington 
deceived  his  enemies  in  war.  Marat  was  the  enemy  of 
the  human  race.  The  tiger  is  not  more  savage  than  was 
this  monster  in  human  form.  Then  why  should  not  the 
tiger's  fate  be  justly  meled  to  him.  The  interest  of  man 
requires  that  such  beings,  anomalous  as  they  are,  exfeptions 
as  they  are  in  the  human  race,  should  be  esteemed  beyond 
the  Dale  of  humanity. 
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chamber  at  seven  in  the  evening,  dressed  with  more 
care  than  ordinarily  to  seduce  by  an  appearance 
more  becoming,  the  eyes  of  the  persons  who  watch- 
ed over  Marat.  Her  white  robe  was  covered  at 
the  shoulders  by  a  neckerchief  of  silk.  That  neck- 
erchief veiled  the  bosom,  folded  back  below  the 
bust,  after  the  manner  of  a  sash  or  girdle,  and  was 
united  behind  ihe  body.  Her  hair  was  enclosed  in 
a  Norman  cap,  of  which  the  floating  lace  beat  upon 
her  two  cheeks.  A  large  ribbon  of  green  silk 
pressed  this  cap  around  the  temples.  Her  hair  es- 
caped upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  some  curls 
only  were  scattered  over  the  neck.  No  paleness 
of  color,  no  wandering  of  the  eye,  no  emotion  of 
the  voice  revealed  in  her  the  death  which  she  bore. 
She  struck,  under  these  seducing  features,  at  the 
door  of  Marat. 


XXI. 

Marat  inhabited  the  first  story  of  a  dilapidated 
house  of  the  street  of  the  Cordeliers,  at  this  time 
the  street  of  TEcole  de  Medicine,  number  20.  His 
lodgings  were  composed  of  an  ante-chamber  and  a 
cabinet  of  labor,  receiving  light  from  a  narrow 
court,  of  a  little  room  adjacent  where  was  his  bath, 
of  a  chamber  and  of  a  saloon  whose  windows  re- 
ceived light  from  the  street.  His  lodgings  were 
almost  naked.  The  numerous  works  of  Marat 
heaped  upon  the  floor,  the  public  Journals,  still  hu- 
mid with  ink,  scattered  over  the  chairs  and  tables, 
correctors  of  the  printing  press  entering  and  depart- 
ing without  ceasing,  some  women  employed  in 
folding  and  addressing  pamphlets  and  journals,  the 
worn  steps  of  the  staircase,  the  badly  swept  thresh- 
old of  the  door,  all  attested  the  habitual  movement 
and  disorder  around  a  man  immured  in  affairs,  and 
the  perpetual  affluence  of  the  citizens  into  the 
house  of  a  journalist  and  a  Corypheus  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  dvi'elling  paraded,  so  to  speak,  the  pride 
of  his  poverty.  It  seemed  that  its  master,  all  pow- 
erful then  over  tlie  nation,  wished  to  say  to  his 
visiters  by  the  aspect  of  his  misery  and  his  labor  : 
"  Behold  the  friend  and  model  of  the  people  !  He  has 
shifted  neither  his  lodgings,  nor  his  manners,  nor 
his  garments." 

That  misery  was  the  ensign  of  the  tribune.  But 
although  affected  it  was  real.  The  house  of  Marat 
was  that  of  an  humble  artisan.  The  woman  who 
governed  his  house  is  known.  She  was  formerly 
named  Catherine  Everard  ;  she  was  then  called 
Albertine  Marat,  since  the  "friend  of  the  people," 
had  given  her  his  name  in  taking  her  for  a  spouse 
"one  beautiful  day  in  the  face  of  the  sun,"  after 
the  example  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  An  only 
servant  assisted  this  woman  in  the  cares  of  the 
household.  An  errand-boy,  called  Laurent  Basse, 
carried  the  messages  and  did  the  labor  without. 
In  his  moments  of  liberty  this  man  of  labor  occu- 


pied himself  in  the  ante-chamber  with  the  manual 
work  rendered  necessary  in  ihe  reading  of  the 
journals  and  of  the  advertisements  of  "  L'ami  du 
peupie." 

The  devouring  activity  of  the  writer  had  not 
been  relaxed  by  the  slow  malady  which  consumed 
him.  The  inflammation  of  his  blood  seemed  to  il- 
lumine his  mind.  Sometimes  from  his  bed,  some- 
times from  his  bath,  he  never  ceased  to  write,  to 
apostrophize,  to  abuse  his  enemies,  to  incite  the 
Convention  and  the  Cordeliers.  Offended  by  the 
silence  of  the  assembly  on  the  reception  of  his 
messages,  he  had  just  addressed  it  a  new  letter, 
in  which  he  menaced  the  Convention  that  he 
would  cause  himself  to  be  borne  dying  to  the  tri- 
bune to  shame  the  representatives  for  their  effemi- 
nacy and  to  dictate  to  thetn  the  necessary  mur- 
ders. He  left  repose  neither  to  others  nor  himself. 
Full  of  the  presentim.ent  of  death,  he  seemed  to 
fear  only  that  the  last  hour,  too  rapidly  approach- 
ing, might  not  leave  him  the  time  to  sacrifice  enough 
of  the  guilty.  More  eager  to  kill  than  to  live, 
he  hastened  to  send  before  him  the  largest  num- 
ber of  victims  possible,  as  so  many  hostages  given 
by  the  sword  to  the  complete  revolution  which 
he  wished  to  leave  without  enemies  after  him. 
The  terror  which  came  forth  from  the  house  of 
Marat  reentered  there  under  another  form  :  the 
perpetual  fear  of  assassination.  His  companion 
and  his  trusty  friends  believed  they  saw  as  many 
poinards  raised  over  him  as  he  raised  himself  over 
the  heads  of  three  hundred  thousand  citizens.  The 
approach  to  his  dwelling  was  interdicted  as  the  ap- 
proach to  the  palace  of  tyranny.  No  person  was 
permitted  to  draw  near  but  sure  friends  or  denun- 
ciators recommended  in  advance,  and  submitted  to 
interrogatories  and  severe  examinations.  Love,  dis- 
trust and  fanaticism  watched  together  over  his 
days. 


XXII. 

Charlotte  was  ignorant  of  these  obstacles,  but  she 
suspected  them.  She  descended  from  her  voiture 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  in  face  of  the 
dwelling  of  Marat.  The  day  began  to  decline, 
above  all  in  that  quarter,  darkened  by  high  houses 
and  narrow  streets.  The  woman  in  charge  of  the 
"  Porte  cochere,"  refused  in  the  beginning  to  per- 
mit the  young,  unknown  girl  to  enter  into  the  court. 
Nevertheless,  she  insisted  and  mounted  several 
steps  of  the  staircase,  recalled  in  vain  by  the  wo- 
man. At  this  noise  the  mistress  of  Marat  half 
opened  the  door  and  refused  the  entry  of  the  apart- 
ment to  the  stranger.  The  low  altercation  between 
these  women,  one  of  whom  begged  that  she  might 
be  permitted  to  speak  to  the  "  friend  of  the  people," 
and  the  other  persisted  in  closing  the  door,  came 
to  the  ear  of  Marat.     He  comprehended  by  the  in- 
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terrupted  explanations  that  the  visiter  was  the 
stranger  from  whom  he  had  received  two  letters 
during  the  day.  With  an  imperative  and  strong 
voice,  he  ordered  tliat  they  should  let  her  enter. 
Whether  it  was  jealousy,  whether  distrust,  Alber- 
tine  obeyed  with  repugnance  and  grumbling.  She 
introduced  the  young  girl  into  the  little  apartment 
where  Marat  was,  and  in  withdrawing  left  the  door 
of  the  corridor  partly  opened  to  hear  the  least  word 
or  the  least  movement  of  the  sick  man. 

This  apartment  was  dimly  lighted.  Marat  was 
in  his  bath.  In  that  forced  repose  of  his  body  he 
did  not  suffer  his  mind  to  rest.  A  plank  badly 
planed,  placed  over  the  bath,  was  covered  with  pa- 
per, with  open  letters  and  sheets  of  paper  on  which 
he  had  commenced  to  write.  He  held  in  his  right 
hand  the  pen  which  the  arrival  of  the  stranger  had 
suspended  on  the  page.  That  paper  was  a  letter 
to  the  Convention  to  demand  of  it  the  judgment 
and  proscription  of  the  last  Bourbons  tolerated  in 
France.  By  the  side  of  the  bath  an  enormous  log 
of  oak  like  a  post  placed  standing,  sustained  an 
inkstand  of  lead  of  the  rudest  workmanship;  the 
filthy  source  whence  had  flrwedfor  three  years  so 
much  madness,  so  much  denunciation,  so  much 
blood.  Marat,  covered  in  his  bath  with  a  dirty 
cloth,  spotted  with  ink,  had  his  head,  shoulders, 
the  upper  part  of  the  bust,  and  the  right  arm  above 
the  water.  Nothing  in  the  feature  of  that  man  was 
of  a  nature  to  soften  the  eye  of  a  woman  and  cause 
hesitation  in  the  stroke.  Greasy  hair,  surrounded 
with  a  filthy  handkerchief,  a  receding  forehead,  a 
brazen  eye,  prominent  cheek-bones,  an  immense 
grinning  mouth,  lank  limbs,  a  livid  skin  ;  such  was 
Marat. 


XXIII. 

Charlotte  avoided  fixing  her  eye  upon  him  for 
fear  of  betraying  the  horror  of  her  soul  at  that 
aspect.  Standing,  her  eyes  cast  down,  her  hands 
hanging  near  the  bath,  she  awaits  that  Marat  may 
interrogate  her  on  the  situation  of  Normandy.  She 
responds  briefly,  giving  to  her  responses  the  sense 
and  color  proper  to  flatter  the  presumed  dispositions 
of  the  demagogue.  He  demands  of  her  at  length 
the  name  of  the  deputies  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Caen.  She  announces  them  to  him.  He  notes 
them;  then,  when  he  finished  writing  the  names, 
"  It  is  well,"  he  said  with  the  accent  of  a  man  sure 
of  his  vengeance,  "  before  eight  days  they  shall  all 
go  to  the  guillotine  !" 

At  these  words,  as  if  the  soul  of  Charlotte  had 
waited  for  a  last  crime  to  decide  her  to  strike  the 
stroke,  she  draws  from  her  bosom  the  knife  and 
plunges  it  with  a  supernatural  force  up  to  the  han- 
dle into  the  heart  of  Marat.  Charlotte  withdraws 
with  the  same  movement  the  bloodied  weapon  from 
the  body  of  the  victim  and  lets  it  fall  at  her  feet. 


"  To  me !    my  dear  friend  !    to  me  !"   cries  Marat 
and  expires  under  the  blow. 

At  the  cry  of  distress  from  the  victim,  Alber- 
tine,  the  servant  woman  and  Laurent  Basse,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  into  the  chamber ;  they  re- 
ceived in  their  arms  the  fainting  head  of  Marat. 
Charlotte,  without  motion,  and  as  if  petrified  by 
her  crime,  was  standing  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
window.  The  shade  of  her  body  was  seen  through 
the  transparency  of  the  stuff  by  the  last  rays  of 
day.  The  errand-boy,  Laurent,  arms  himself  with 
a  chair,  strikes  a  blow,  badly  aimed  at  her  head, 
and  fells  her  on  the  floor.  The  mistress  of  Marat 
tramples  her  under  her  feet,  stamping  with  rage. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  house  run  to  the  tumult  of 
the  scene  and  the  cries  of  the  two  women,  the 
neighbors  and  the  passers  by  stop  in  the  street, 
mount  the  staircase,  inundate  the  apartment,  the 
court  and  soon  the  quarter,  demand  with  furious 
vociferations  that  they  may  cast  out  the  assassin  to 
them  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  idol  of  the  people 
over  his  body  still  warm.  The  soldiers  of  the 
neighboring  ports  and  the  National  Guards  run  to 
the  scene.  Order  is  reestablished  in  the  tumult. 
The  surgeons  arrive,  endeavor  to  staunch  the 
wound.  The  reddened  water  gives  to  the  san- 
guinary man  the  appearance  of  expiring  in  a  bath 
of  blood.  They  transport  only  a  dead  man  to  his 
bed. 


XXIV. 

Charlotte  had  risen  of  herself.  Two  soldiers 
held  her  arms  crossed  the  one  over  the  other  as  in 
manacles,  waiting  that  a  cord  might  be  brought  to 
tie  her  hands.  The  hedge  of  bayonets  which 
surrounded  her,  restrained  with  difficulty  the  multi- 
tude, that  was  precipitated  without  ceasing  upon  her, 
from  tearing  her  in  pieces.  The  gestures,  the  raised 
fists,  the  sticks,  the  sabres  brandished  a  thousand 
deaths  over  her  head.  The  concubine  of  Marat 
escaping  from  the  women  who  consoled  her,  rushed 
on  Charlotte  time  after  time  and  fell  back  into  tears 
and  faintings.  A  fanatic  Cordelier  named  Lan- 
glois,  a  hair  dresser  of  the  street  Dauphine,  had 
picked  up  the  bloody  knife.  He  made  the  funeral 
oration  over  the  corpse  of  the  victim.  He  inter- 
rupted his  lamentations  and  his  eulogies  with 
avenging  gestures,  in  which  he  seemed  each  time 
to  plunge  the  iron  into  the  heart  of  the  assassin. 
Charlotte,  who  had  accepted  in  advance  all  their 
deaths,  contemplated  with  a  fixed  and  petrified  look 
this  movement,  their  gestures,  their  hands,  their 
arms  directed  so  near  against  her.  She  did  not 
appear  moved  but  by  the  lacerating  cries  of  the 
concubine  of  Marat.  Her  physiogomy  seemed  to 
express  before  this  woman  astonishment  at  not 
having  thought  that  such  a  man  could  be  loved, 
and  regret  for  having  been  forced   to  pierce  two 
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hearts  to  reach  one.  Except  the  impression  of 
pity  whicli  ilie  reproaches  of  Alberline  gave  for  a 
moment  to  her  mouth,  no  change  was  perceived, 
either  in  her  features  or  her  color.  Only  to  the 
invectives  of  the  orator  and  the  groans  of  the  peo- 
ple over  the  loss  of  their  idol,  there  was  seen 
sketched  on  h-er  lips  the  bitter  smile  of  contempt. 
"  Poor  creatures,"  she  said  once,  "  you  wish  my 
death  and  you  owe  me  an  altar  for  having  delivered 
you  from  a  monster!"  "  Throw  me  to  those  infu- 
riated men,"  she  said  another  time  to  the  soldiers 
who  protected  her,"  since  they  regret  him,  they  are 
worthy  to  be  my  executioners!  That  smile,  as  if 
a  defiance  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  raised 
more  furious  imprecations  and  more  menacing  ges- 
tures. The  Commissaire  of  the  section  of  the 
"Theatre  Francais,"  Guillard,  entered,  escorted  by 
a  reinforcement  of  bayonets.  He  prepared  the 
"  proces  verbal"  of  the  murder  and  caused  Char- 
lotte to  be  conducted  into  the  saloon  of  Marat  to 
commence  tlie  interrogation  of  her.  He  wrote  her 
responses.  She  made  them  calm,  lucid,  considerate, 
with  a  firm  and  sonorous  voice,  in  which  was  per- 
ceived no  other  accent  than  that  of  a  proud  satis- 
faction at  the  act  which  she  had  committed,  ^he 
dictated  her  avowals  as  so  many  eulogies.  The 
administrators  of  the  police  of  the  departments, 
Louvet  and  Marino,  girdled  with  the  tri-colored 
sash  were  present  at  the  interrogation.  They  had 
sent  to  inform  the  council  of  the  commune,  the 
committee  of  public  safely  and  the  committee  of 
general  security.  The  report  of  the  death  of  the 
"  friend  of  the  people"  was  scattered  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  an  electric  commotion  by  men  who  ran  in 
dismay  from  quarter  to  quarter.  All  Paris  stopped 
still  if  struck  with  stupor  at  the  recital  of  this  at- 
tack. It  seemed  that  the  republic  trembled  or  that 
some  events  unknown  were  to  spring  from  the  mur- 
der of  Marat.  Some  deputies,  pale  and  trembling, 
entering  the  Convention,  and  interrupting  the  sit- 
ting, cast  the  first  rumors  of  the  occurrence  into 
the  hall.  They  refused  to  believe  them  as  men 
refuse  to  believe  in  a  sacrilege.  The  Command- 
ant-general of  the  national  guard,  Henriot,  soon 
came  to  confirm  the  news.  "  Yes,  tremble  all,"  he 
said,  "  Marat  is  dead,  assasssinated  by  a  young 
girl,  who  glories  in  the  blow  she  has  given.  Re- 
double your  vigilance  over  your  own  lives.  The 
same  danger  surrounds  us  all.  Distrust  green  rib- 
bons, and  let  us  swear  to  avenge  the  death  of  this 
great  man  !" 


XXV. 


The  deputies  Maure,  Chabot,  Drouet  and  Le- 
gendre,  members  of  the  committees  of  government, 
departed  on  the  instant  from  the  hall  and  ran  to  the 
theatre  of  the  crime.  They  found  there  the  multi- 
tude increasing  and  Charlotte  responding  to  the 


first  interrogations.  They  were  confounded  and 
mute  at  the  aspect  of  so  much  youth,  so  much 
beauty  in  the  visage,  so  much  calmness  and  reso- 
lution in  the  words.  Never  had  crime  appeared 
under  like  features  to  the  mind  of  man.  She  seem- 
ed to  transfigure  it  to  such  a  degree  to  their  eyes, 
that  even  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  they  sympa- 
thised for  the  assassin. 

The  "  proems  verbal"  being  terminated,  and  the 
first  responses  of  Charlotte  written,  the  deputies 
Chabot,  Drouet,  Legendre  and  Maure  ordered  that 
she  should  be  transported  to  the  Abbaye,  the  near- 
est prison  to  the  house  of  Marat.  They  called  the 
same  "  voiture  de  place"  which  had  brought  her. 
The  multitude  filled  the  street  of  the  Cordeliers. 
The  low  murmur  interrupted  by  vociferations  and 
excesses  of  rage  announced  vengeance,  and  ren- 
dered the  transfer  difficult.  The  detachments  of 
musketeers  successively  arrived,  the  sash  of  the 
commissaries,  the  respect  for  the  members  of  the 
Convention,  cast  back,  yet  badly  restrained  the 
multitude.  The  cortege  made  for  itself,  with 
difficulty,  a  passage.  At  the  moment  in  which 
Charlotte,  her  arms  tied  with  cords  and  sus- 
tained by  the  hands  of  two  national  guards,  who 
held  her  elbows,  passed  the  threshold  of  the  house 
to  mount  the  steps  of  the  voiture,  the  people  flowed 
around  the  wheels  with  such  gestures  and  such 
bowlings,  that  she  believed  she  felt  her  members 
torn  to  pieces  by  those  thousands  of  hands,  and  she 
fainted. 

In  returning  to  herself,  she  was  astonished  and 
afflicted  to  find  that  she  breathed  still.  This  death 
was  that  which  she  had  dreamed  of.  Nature  had 
cast  the  veil  of  a  swoon  over  her  punishment.  She 
regretted  not  to  have  entirely  disappeared  in  the 
tempest  which  she  had  raised,  and  to  have  to  de- 
liver her  name  to  (he  earth  before  her  other  death  ; 
and  yet  she  thanked  with  emotion  those  who  had 
protected  her  against  the  mutilations  of  the  multi- 
tude. 


XXVI. 

Chabot,  Drouet,  and  Legendre,  follovi^ed  her  to 
the  Abbaye  and  made  her  undergo  a  second  inquest. 
It  was  protracted  a  long  time  into  the  night.  Some 
members  of  the  Committees,  and  among  others 
Harmand  (de  la  Meure)  attracted  by  curiosity,  had 
been  introduced  with  their  colleagues  and  assisted 
at  the  interrogatory,  often  interrupted  by  rest  and 
conversation.  Legendre,  proud  of  his  levolution- 
ary  importance  and  desirous  of  having  been  repu- 
ted worthy  also  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  patriots, 
believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that  he  recognized 
in  Charlotte  a  young  girl  who  had  come  to  his  house 
the  day  before  under  the  costume  of  a  nun,  and 
whom  he  had  repulsed.  "  The  citizen  Legendre 
is  deceived,"  said  Charlotte,  with  a  smile  which 
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disconcerted  the  pride  of  tlie  deputy,  "  I  have  never 
seen  him.  I  did  not  esteem  the  life  or  the  death 
of  such  a  man  so  important  to  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public." 

They  searched  her.  They  only  found  at  this 
moment  in  her  pockets  the  key  of  her  trunk,  her 
silver  thimble,  some  instruments  of  needle-work 
just  now  so  near  the  poniard  of  Brutus  ;  a  ball  of 
thread,  two  hundred  francs  in  "  assignats"  and  in 
money,  a  gold  watch  made  by  a  watchmaker  of 
Caen  and  her  passport.  Under  her  neckerchief 
she  still  concealed  the  sheath  of  the  poniard  with 
which  she  had  struck  Marat. 

"  Do  you  recognize  this  poniard  V  they  asked  of 
her. 

"  Yes." 

"  Who  has  induced  you  to  this  crime  V 

"  I  have  seen,"  she  responded,  "  civil  war  pre- 
pared to  rend  France  in  pieces  ;  persuaded  that 
Marat  was  the  principle  cause  of  the  calamities 
and  perils  of  the  country,  I  have  made  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  life  against  his  to  save  my  country," 

"  Name  to  us  the  persons  who  have  counselled 
you  to  this  execrable  crime,  which  you  would  not 
have  conceived  of  yourself?" 

"  No  one  has  known  my  design.  I  have  de- 
ceived, as  to  the  object  of  my  journey,  the  aunt 
with  whom  I  lived.  I  have  deceived  my  father. 
Few  persons  frequent  the  house  of  my  relation. 
No  one  has  been  able  even  to  suspect  in  me  my 
thought." 

*'  Have  you  not  quitted  the  town  of  Caen  with 
the  projet  formed  of  assassinating  Marat  V 

"  I  have  not  departed  but  for  that  purpose." 

"  Where  have  you  procured  the  instrument  1 
What  persons  have  you  seen  at  Paris  ■?  What 
have  you  done  since  Thursday^  the  day  that  you 
arrived  V 

To  these  questions  she  recounted,  with  a  literal 
sincerity,  all  the  circumstances  already  known  of 
her  sojourn  at  Paris  and  of  her  action. 

Have  you  not  sought  to  fly  after  the  murder  V 
I  should  have  escaped  by  the  door,  if  they  had 
not  opposed  it." 

"  Are  you  a  girl,  and  have  you   never  loved  a 
man  ?" 
-.^Never !"    . 


XXVII. 

These  answers,  precise,  proud,  disdainful  by 
turns,  made  in  a  voice  whose  sound  recalled  child- 
hood, while  announcing  masculine  thoughts,  indu- 
ced the  interrogators  often  to  reflect  upon  the  power 
of  a  fanaticism  which  borrowed  and  strengthened 
so  feeble  a  hand.  They  hoped  always  to  discover 
an  instigator  behind  that  candor  and  that  beauty. 
They  only  found  the  inspiration  of  an  intrepid 
heart. 


(1 


The  interrogatory  terminated,  Chabot  discon- 
tented with  the  result,  devoured  with  his  eye,  the 
hair,  the  visage,  the  stature,  the  whole  person  of 
the  young  girl  bound  before  him.  He  believed 
that  he  perceived  a  paper  folded  and  attached  by  a 
pin  upon  her  bosom  ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
seize  it.  Charlotte  had  forgotten  the  paper  of 
which  Chabot  obtained  a  glimpse  and  which  con- 
tained an  address  to  the  French  people,  prepared 
by  herself,  to  invite  the  citizens  to  the  punishment 
of  tyrants  and  to  concord.  She  thought  she  saw 
in  the  gesture  and  in  the  eye  of  Chabot  an  outrage 
to  her  modesty.  Deprived  of  her  two  hands,  by 
her  cords,  she  was  not  able  to  oppose  them  to  the 
insult.  The  horror  and  indignation  which  she  had 
experienced,  caused  her  to  make  a  movement  in 
the  rear  of  the  body  and  shoulders,  so  sudden  and 
so  convulsive,  that  the  cord  of  her  robe  broke  and 
the  robe  itself,  being  detached,  left  uncovered  her 
bosom.  Confused,  she  bent  herself  as  quickly  as 
thought  and  folded  herself  in  two  to  hide  her  nu- 
dity from  her  judges.  It  was  too  late,' her  purity 
had  to  blush  at  the  eye  of  man. 

Patriotism  did  not  render  these  men  cynics  nor 
insensible.  They  appeared  to  suffer  as  much  as 
Charlotte  at  that  involuntary  punishment  of  her 
innocence.  She  supplicated  that  tfiey  would  loose 
her  hands  that  she  might  fasten  her  robe.  One  of 
them  detached  the  cords.  Respect  for  nature 
closed  the  eyes  of  these  men.  Her  hands  loosed, 
Charlotte  turned  herself  to  the  wall  and  readjusted 
her  neckerchief. 

They  profited  by  the  moment  when  she  had  her 
hands  free,  to  make  her  sign  the  responses.  The 
cords  had  left  their  prints  and  their  blue  furrows 
upon  the  skin  of  her  arms.  When  they  were  go- 
ing to  tie  them  anew,  she  prayed  the  jailers  to  per- 
mit her  to  lower  her  sleeves  and  put  her  gloves 
under  her  chains  to  spare  her  an  useless  punishment 
before  the  last  punishment.  The  accent  and  the 
gesture  of  the  poor  girl  were  such  in  addressing 
this  prayer  to  her  judges  and  in  showing  her  bruis- 
ed hands,  that  Harmand  could  not  restrain  his  tears 
and  withdrew  to  conceal  them. 

Here  are  the  principle  passages  in  the  text  o 
this  address,  which  have  been  withdrawn,  up  to  this 
time,  from  the  curious  researches  of  history,  and 
which  have  been  communicated  to  us  since  the 
commencement  of  the  publication  of  this  book,  by 
an  obliging  zeal  for  the  truth  of  the  individual  who 
possesses  it,  M.  Paillet.  It  is  written  in  the  hand 
of  Charlotte  Corday,  in  large  characters,  mascu- 
line, firm,  strongly  traced  and  as  if  intended  to 
strike  the  eye  from  a  distance.  Tlie  sheet  of  paper 
is  folded  eight  times  to  occupy  less  space  under  the 
garment.  It  is  pierced  with  eight  holes  still  visi- 
ble by  the  pin  which  fastened  it  on  the  bosom  of 
Charlotte. 
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"  Address  to  the  French,  the  friends  of  law  and  of 
peace  : 

"  How  long,  oh  !  miserable  Frenchmen,  will  you 
be  pleased  with  disorder  and  divisions'?  Long 
enough  and  too  long  have  some  factious  men,  some 
wicked  men  placed  the  interest  of  their  ambition 
in  the  place  of  the  general  interest.  Why,  vic- 
tims of  their  fury,  do  you  destroy  yourselves  to 
establish  their  desire  of  tyranny  over  the  ruins  of 
France  ? 

"  The  factions  explode  on  all  sides;  the  Moun- 
tain triumphs  by  crime  and  oppression  ;  some  mon- 
sters drenched  with  our  blood,  conduct  their  de- 
testable conspiracies We  labor 

for  our  own  ruin  with  more  zeal  and  energy  than 
we  have  shown  in  conquering  liberty  !  Oh,  French- 
men, yet  a  little  time  and  there  will  not  remain  of 
you  but  the  souvenir  of  your  existence  !  ^ 

"Already  the  indignant  departments  march  oa- 
Paris ;  already  the  fire  of  discord  and  civil  war  in- 
flame the  half  of  this  vast  empire  ;  there  is  still  a 
means  of  extinguishing  it,  but  the  means  must  be 
prompt.  Already  the  vilest  of  the  wicked,  Marat, 
whose  name  alone  presents  the  image  of  all  crime, 
in  falling  under  the  avenging  steel,  shakes  the 
Mountain  and  makes  Danton  grow  pale.  Robes- 
pierre, those  other  brigands  seated  upon  the  bloody 
throne,  are  enveloped  in  the  lightning  which  the 
avenging  gods  of  humanity  only  suspend,  without 
doubt,  to  render  their  fall  more  glittering  and  to 
affright  all  those  who  would  be  tempted  to  estab- 
lish their  fortunes  on  the  ruins  of  an  abused  people  ! 

"  Frenchmen  !  you  know  your  enemies,  arise  ! 
march  !  Let  the  Mountain  annihilated  leave  only 
brothers  and  friends  !  I  do  not  know  if  Heaven 
reserve  to  us  a  republican  government,  but  it  can 
not  give  us  a  leader  of  the  Mountain  for  master 
unless  in  the  excess  of  vengeance.  .  .  .  O, 
France  !  thy  repose  depends  on  the  execution  of 
the  laws  ;  I  do  not  give  a  blow  to  them  in  killing 
Marat.  Condemned  by  the  universe,  he  is  with- 
out the  law.  What  tribunal  will  judge  me  1  If  I 
am  guilty,  Alcides  was,  when  he  destroyed  the 
monsters  !....... 

"  O,  my  country  !  thy  misfortunes  tear  my  heart ; 
I  can  not  offer  thee  but  my  life  !  and  I  return  thanks 
to  Heaven  for  the  liberty  which  I  enjoy  of  dispo- 
sing of  it ;  no  person  will  lose  by  my  death  ;  I  will 
not  imitate  Paris,  (the  murderer  of  Lepelletier  de 
Saint-Fargeau,)  in  killing  myself.  I  desire  that 
my  last  sigh  may  be  useful  to  my  fellow-citizens, 
that  my  head  borne  in  Paris,  may  be  a  sign  of  ral- 
lying for  all  friends  of  the  laws!  that  the  totter- 
ing Mountain  may  see  its  ruin  written  with  my 
blood  !  that  I  may  be  their  last  victim,  and  the 
universe  avenged  may  declare  that  I  have  deserved 
well  of  humanity  !  As  to  the  rest,  if  my  conduct 
should  be  looked  at  with  another  eye,  I  am  little 
disturbed  at  it. 


"  My  relations  and  friends  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
quieted ;  no  person  knew  of  my  intentions.  I  an- 
nex my  extract  of  baptism  to  show  what  the  feeblest 
hand  can  do,  led  by  a  thorough  devotion.  If  I  do 
not  succeed  in  my  enterprise,  Frenchmen,  I  have 
shown  you  the  road,  you  know  your  enemies,  arise! 
march,  strike  !" 

'  Whether  to  the  astonished  Universe, 

This  gland  empire  should  prove  to  be  the  object 

Of  horror,  or  admiring  approbation — 

My  spirit,  (with  small  care  for  future  fame,) 

Does  not  enquire  ; — be  it  reproach  or  glory. 

My  duty  !  that  suffices  : — all  the  rest 

Is  nothing.     Onward  !  and  deliberate 

No  more,  but  how  to  escape  from  slavery.'" 

In  reading  the  verses,  inserted  by  the  hand  of 
the  grand-daughter  of  Corneille,  at  the  end  of  this 
address,  as  an  antique  seal  upon  a  page  of  lime, 
one  believes  at  the  first  glance  that  these  verses  are 
her  ancestor's  and  that  she  has  thus  invoked  the  Ro- 
man patriotism  of  the  great  tragedian  of  her  race. 
One  is  deceived  ;  the  verses  are  from  Voltaire  in 
the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Ceesar. 

The  authenticity  of  this  address  is  attested  by  a 
letter  of  Fouquier  Tinville,  annexed  to  the  same 
packet  of  papers.  This  letter  of  the  public  accu- 
ser is  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  general  se- 
curity of  the  Convention.     Here  it  is  : 

"  Citizens,  I  send  you  here  included  the  inter- 
rogatory undergone  by  the  girl,  Charlotte  Corday, 
and  two  letters  written  by  her  in  the  house  where 
she  stopped,  of  which  one  is  for  Barbaroux.  These 
letters  are  circulated  in  the  streets  in  a  manner  so 
mutilated,  that  it  might  be  perhaps  necessary  to 
print  them  such  as  they  are.  As  to  the  rest,  Citi- 
zens, when  you  shall  have  read  them,  if  you  judge 
that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  printing  them,  you 
will  oblige  me  by  giving  your  opinion. 

I  observe  to  you  that  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  this  female  assassin  was  the  friend  of  Bel- 
zunce,  a  Colonel  killed  at  Caen  in  an  insurrection, 
and  that  since  that  epoch,  she  has  conceived  an 
implacable  hate  against  Marat,  and  this  hale  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reanimated  in  her  at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  Marat  denounced  Rison,  who  was  a 
relation  of  Belzunce,  and  that  Barbaroux  appears 
to  have  profited  by  the  criminal  disposition  of  this 
girl  against  Marat,  to  lead  her  to  execute  this  hor- 
rible assassination. 

Fouquier  Tinville." 

It  is  seen  by  these  hesitations  and  these  conjec- 
tures, that  the  opinion  wandered  from  hypothesis 
to  hypothesis  at  the  first  moment,  seeking  the  mo- 
tive of  the  crime  sometimes  in  love — sometimes  in 
resentment  on  refusing  to  see  where  it  was  in  the 
wanderings  of  patriotism. 

They  consigned  Charlotte  Corday  to  a  dungeon. 
Guarded  in  sight,  even  during  the  night  by  two 
"  gendarmes,"  she  complained  in  vain  against  this 
profanation  of  her  sex.     The  Committee  of  gen- 
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eral  security  pressed  her  judgment  and  her  punish- 
ment. She  heard  from  her  little  bed,  the  public 
criers  who  hawked  about  the  narrative  of  the  mur- 
der in  the  streets,  and  the  bowlings  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  imprecated  a  thousand  deaths  on  the  as- 
sassin. Charlotte  did  not  take  that  voice  for  the 
decision  of  posterity.  Through  the  horror  which 
she  inspired,  she  had  a  presentiment  of  apotheosis. 
In  that  thought  she  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  gen- 
eral security  :  "  Since  I  have  still  some  instants 
to  live,  I  would  hope.  Citizens,  that  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  have  ray  portrait  painted.  I  would  wish 
to  leave  this  souvenir  of  myself  to  my  friends. 
Besides,  as  the  likeness  of  good  citizens  is  cher- 
ished, curiosity  sometimes  induces  a  search  for  that 
of  great  criminals  to  perpetuate  horror  of  their 
crime.  If  you  deign  to  acquiesce  in  my  demand, 
I  pray  you  to  send  me  to-morrow  a  painter  in  min- 
iature. I  renew  to  you  the  prayer  to  permit  me  to 
sleep  alone.  I  hear,  without  ceasing,  the  cry  in 
the  streets,"  she  added,  "  of  the  arrest  of  Fauchet, 
my  accomplice.  I  have  never  seen  him  except 
through  a  window,  two  years  ago.  I  neither  re- 
gard him  nor  esteem  him.  He  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  whom  I  would  willingly  have  confi- 
ded my  intention.  If  this  declaration  can  serve 
him,  I  certify  the  truth  of  it." 


XXVIII. 

The  president  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Mon- 
tane, came  the  next  day,  the  16th,  to  interrogate 
the  accused.  Touched  with  so  much  beauty  and 
youth,  and  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  a  fanati- 
cism which  rendered  almost  innocent  the  assassin 
in  the  eyes  of  human  justice,  he  wished  to  save 
the  life  of  the  accused.  He  directed  questions 
and  insinuated  tacitly  the  answers  to  induce  the 
judges  to  conclude  on  madness  rather  than  crime. 
Charlotte  obstinately  deceived  the  merciful  inten- 
tion of  the  president.  She  claimed  her  act  as 
her  glory.  They  transported  her  to  the  Concier- 
gerie.  Madame  Richard,  the  wife  of  the  door- 
keeper of  that  prison,  received  he*;  there  with  the 
compassion  which  this  approximation  of  youth  and 
the  scaffold  inspired.  Thanks  to  the  indulgence 
of  her  jailer,  Charlotte  obtained  ink,  paper  and  soli- 
tude. She  profited  by  them  to  write  to  Barbaroux 
a  letter  in  scraps.  That  letter  recounted  all  the 
circumstances  of  her  sojourn  at  Paris,  in  a  style 
in  which  patriotism,  death  and  enjoyment  are  min- 
gled as  bitterness  and  sweetness  in  the  last  cup  of 
a  bouquet  of  adieu.  After  having  described  the 
almost  facetious  details  of  her  voyage  in  company 
vi'ith  the  Montaguards  and  the  love  with  which  a 
young  traveller  was  suddenly  inflamed  at  the  sight 
of  her,  "I  was  ignorant,"  she  pursued,  "that  the 
Committee  of  public  safely  had  interrogated  my 
fellow-travellers.     I  sustained  in  the  beginning  that 


I  did  not  know  them,  in  order  to  ward  oif  from 
them  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  giving  expla- 
nations. I  followed  in  that  my  oracle,  Raynal,  who 
says  that  one  does  not  own  the  truth  to  his  tyrants. 
It  is,  by  means  of  the  female  who  was  my  fellow- 
traveller,  that  they  have  learned  that  I  know  you, 
and  that  I  had  seen  Duperret.  You  know  the  de- 
termined 'soul  of  Duperret.  He  has  answered 
them  the  exact  truth.  There  is  nothing  against 
him,  but  his  firnjness  is  a  crime.  I  repented  too 
late  of  having  spoken  to  him.  I  wished  to  repair 
my  wrong  in  supplicating  him  to  fly  and  rejoin 
you.  He  is  too  determined  to  permit  himself  to 
be  influenced.  Would  you  believe  it  1  Fauchet 
is  imprisoned  as  my  accomplice  ;  he,  who  was  ig- 
norant of  my  existence.  Bat  they  are  not  content 
with  having  only  a  woman,  without  consequence, 
to  offer  to  the  manes  of  that  great  man  !     Pardon  ! 

0  men  !  that  name  of  Marat  dishonors  your  race. 
He  was  a  ferocious  beast,  who  was  going  to  devour 
the  rest  of  France  by  the  fire  of  civil  war.  Thanks 
to  Heaven,  he  was  not  born  a  Frenchman.  .  ,  At 
my  first  examination,  Chabot  had  the  air  of  a  fool. 
Legendre  was  anxious  to  have  seen  me  in  the 
morning  at  his  house,  I,  who  have  never  given  a 
thought  to  that  man.  I  do  not  believe  him  to  be 
of  a  stature  to  be  the  tyrant  of  his  country,  and  I 
do  not  pretend  to  punish  all  the  world.  ...  I 
believe  they  have  printed  the  last  words  of  Marat. 

1  doubt  if  he  ever  uttered  them.  But  here  are  the 
last  he  ever  said  to  me  :  After  having  received  all 
your  names  and  those  of  the  administrators  of  the 
department  of  Calvados,  who  are  at  Evreux,  he 
said  to  me,  to  console  me,  that  in  a  few  days,  he 
would  have  them  all  sent  to  the  guillotine  at  Paris. 
These  last  words  decided  his  fate.  I  avow,  that 
that  which  finally  decided  me  in  this  enterprise, 
was  the  courage  with  which  our  volunteers  enroll- 
ed themselves  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July.  You 
recollect  that  I  promised  to  make  Pethion  repent 
of  the  suspicions  which  he  manifested  as  to  my 
sentiments.  I  considered  that  so  many  brave  men, 
marching  to  have  the  head  of  a  single  man,  of 
which  they  might  have  failed,  or  which  would  have 
drawn  down  in  its  loss  many  good  citizens,  that 
man  did  not  merit  so  much  honor  and  thai  the  hand 
of  a  woman  was  sufficient  for  him.  I  avow  that 
I  have  employed  a  perfidious  artifice  to  induce  him 
to  receive  me. 

At  my  departure,  I  counted  on  sacrificing  him 
upon  the  summit  of  the  Mountain,  but  he  went  no 
more  to  the  Convention.  They  are  such  good  citi- 
zens at  Paris,  that  they  do  not  conceive  how  a  use- 
less woman,  of  whom  the  longest  life  would  be 
good  for  nothing,  can  sacrifice  herself  in  cold  blood 
for  her  country  !  .  .  .  As  I  was  truly  "  de 
sang  froid"  in  coming  out  of  the  house  of  Marat, 
to  be  conducted  to  the  Abbaye,  I  suffered  from  the 
cries  of  some  women.     But  who  ever  saves  his 
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country,  does  not  see  what  it  may  cost  him.  May 
peace  be  established  as  quit-Idy  as  T  desire  it !  Here 
is  a  p;rand  i)reliminary.  I  enjoy  a  delicious  peace 
for  two  days  past.  The  happiness  of  my  country 
makes  mine.  There  is  no  devotion  from  which 
one  does  not  draw  the  more  of  enjoyment,  the  more 
it  has  cost  to  decide  on  it.  A  vivid  imagination,  a 
sensitive  heart,  promised  a  stormy  life.  I  pray 
those,  who  should  regret  me,  to  consider  it  and  to 
rejoice.  Among  the  moderns  there  are  ^e^  patri- 
ots who  know  how  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
country.  Almost  all  is  egotism.  What  a  sad  peo- 
ple to  form  a  republic  !".... 


XXIX. 

This  letter  was  interrupted  at  these  words  by 
her  transfer  to  the  Conciergerie.  She  continued 
it  in  these  terms  in  her  new  prison  :  "  I  continue. 
I  had  had  yesterday  the  idea  of  making  a  compli- 
ment of  my  portrait  to  the  department  of  the  Cal- 
vados. The  Committee  of  public  safety  has  not 
answered  me,  and  now  it  is  too  late  !  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  defender  ;  that  is  the  rule.  I 
have  taken  mine  on  the  Mountain.     I  have  thought 

of  asking  Robespierre  or  Chabot 

Tomorrow  at  eight  o'clock  my  trial  takes  place. 
Probably  at  midday,  I  shall  have  lived,  to  make 
use  of  the  Roman  language.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  last  moments  will  pass.  It  is  the  end  which 
crowns  the  work.  I  have  no  need  to  affect  insen- 
sibility, for  up  to  this  moment  T  have  not  the  least 
fear  of  death.  I  have  never  valued  life  but  for  its 
utility.  Marat  will  not  go  to  the  Pantheon.  Yet 
he  well  merited  it.  ..... 

Remember  the  affair  of  .Mademoiselle  de  Forbin. 
Here  is  her  address  in  Switzerland.  Say  to  her, 
that  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart.  I  am  going  to 
write  to  my  father.  I  do  not  say  any  thing  to  my 
other  friends.  I  do  not  ask  of  them  but  a  prompt 
forgetfulness  :  their  affliction  would  dishonor  my 
memory.  Say  to  General  Wimpfen,  that  I  believe 
I  have  aided  him  in  gaining  more  than  one  battle, 
in  facilitating  peace.  Adieu,  Citizen.  The  pris- 
oners of  the  Conciergerie,  far  from  abusing  me,  as 
the  people  in  the  streets,  have  the  air  of  pitying 
me.  Misery  renders  one  sympathetic.  This  is 
my  last  reflection." 


XXX. 

Her  letter  to  her  father,  the  last  written,  was 
short  and  of  a  tone  in  which  nature  softened,  instead 
of  smiling,  as  in  that  to  Barbaroux.  "  Pardon  me 
for  having  disposed  of  my  life  without  your  per- 
mission," she  said.  "  I  have  avenged  many  inno- 
cent victims.  I  have  prevented  many  other  disas- 
ters.    The  people,  one  day  disabused,  will  rejoice 


at  having  been  delivered  from  a  tyrant.  If  I  have 
sought  to  persuade  you  that  I  was  going  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  because  I  hoped  to  remain  unknown.  I 
have  found  that  impossible.  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  be  harrassed  ;  in  any  case,  you  iiave  defenders 
at  Caen.  I  have  taken  for  defender  Gustavus 
Doulcet  de  Pontecoulant.  Such  an  attack  admits 
of  no  defence.  It  is  merely  for  the  farm.  Adieu, 
my  dear  papa ;  I  pray  you  to  forget  me,  or  rather 
to  rejoice  at  my  lot.  The  cause  is  beautiful.  I 
embrace  my  sister  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart. 
Do  not  forget  that  verse  of  Corneiile, 

'  The  eritne  makes  the  shame,  not  the  scaffold  !' 

"  To-morrow  at  eight  o'clock  they  judge  me." 
That  allusion  to  a  verse  of  her  ancestor,  in  re- 
calling to  her  father  the  pride  of  name  and  heroism 
of  blood,  seemed  to  place  her  action  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  genius  of  her  family.  She  vv'ard- 
ed  off  feebleness  or  reproach  from  the  heart  of  her 
father,  in  pointing  to  him  the  painter  of  Roman 
sentiments,  applauding  in  advance  her  devotion. 


XXXI. 

The  next  day,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the  gen- 
darmes came  to  conduct  her  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  The  hall  was  situated  above  the  vaults 
of  the  Conciergerie.  A  dark,  narrow  funereal 
staircase,  creeping  in  the  hollow  of  thick  walls 
from  the  base  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  conducted 
the  accused  to  the  tribunal,  and  led  back  the  con- 
demned into  their  dungeon.  Before  ascending  she 
arranged  her  hair  and  her  costume  to  appear  with 
decency  before  death  ;  then  said  smiling  to  the  door 
keeper,  who  was  present  at  these  preparations  : 
"Monsieur  Richard  have  a  care,  1  pray  50U,  that 
my  breakfast  may  be  ready  when  I  shall  come 
down  from  above.  My  judges  are,  without  doubt, 
in  a  hurry.  I  wish  to  make  my  last  report  with 
Madame  Richard  and  you." 

The  hour  of  the  trial  of  Charlotte  Corday  was 
known  the  evening  before  in  Paris.  Curiosity, 
horror,  interest,  pity,  had  attracted  an  immense 
multitude  into  the  enclosure  of  the  tribunal  and  the 
halls  through  which  it  is  entered.  When  the  accus- 
ed approached,  a  low  murmur  arose  as  a  maledic- 
tion on  her  name,  from  the  bosom  of  that  multitude. 
But  scarcely  had  she  cut  her  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  her  supernatural  beauty  had  radiated  in  all 
her  looks,  than  this  murmur  of  wrath  changed  into 
a  trembling  interest  and  admiration.  All  the  coun- 
tenances passed  from  horror  to  tenderness;  her 
features,  exalted  by  the  solemnity  of  the  moment, 
colored  by  emotion,  troubled  by  the  confusion  of 
the  young  girl  under  so  many  eyes,  strengthened 
and  ennobled  by  the  grandeur  even  of  a  crime 
which  she  bore  in  her  soul  and  on  her  face  as  a 
virtue  ;  finally  pride  and  modesty  united  and  con- 
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founded  in  her  attitude,  gave  to  her  aspect  a  charm 
mingled  with  alarm,  which  troubled  all  spirits  and 
all  eyes.  Her  judges  even  appeared  as  so  many 
accused  before  her.  They  believed  they  saw  di- 
vine justice  or  ancient  Nemesis,  substituting  con- 
science for  law  and  coming  to  ask  of  human  jus- 
tice not  to  absolve  her  but  to  recognize  and  trem- 
ble! 


XXXII. 


When  she  was  seated  on  the  bench  of  the  ac- 
cused, they  asked  her  if  she  had  a  defender.  She 
replied  that  she  had  charged  a  friend  with  that 
role  ;  but  that  not  seeing  him  in  the  enclosure  she 
presumed  he  had  failed  in  courage.  The  presi- 
dent then  pointed  out  to  her  an  official  defender. 
This  was  the  young  Chauveau  Lagorde,  illustrious 
since  by  his  defence  of  the  Queen,  and  already 
known  for  his  eloquence  and  his  courage  in  causes 
and  on  occasions  in  which  the  lawyer  participated 
the  perils  of  the  accused.  This  choice  of  the 
president  indicated  a  secret  thought  for  her  safety. 
Chauveau  Lagorde  came  to  place  himself  at  the 
bar.  Charlotte  regarded  him  with  a  scrutinizing 
and  anxious  eye,  as  if  she  had  feared  that  to  save 
her  life,  her  defender  might  abandon  something  of 
his  own  honor. 

The  widow  of  Marat  deposed  with  sobs.  Char- 
lotte, moved  by  the  grief  of  this  woman,  cut  short 
her  deposition,  crying  out  "yes,  yes,  it  is  myself 
who  killed  him.  She  recounted  then  the  premed- 
itation of  the  act  conceived  for  three  months,  the 
intention  to  strike  the  tyrant  in  the  midst  of  the 
Convention,  the  stratagem  employed  to  approach 
him.  "  I  agree,"  she  said  with  humility,  "  that 
these  means  were  little  worthy  of  me  but  it  was 
necessary  to  appear  to  esteem  this  man  to  arrive 
at  him.  "  Who  has  inspired  you  with  so  much 
hatred  against  Marat  f'  they  asked  of  her. 

"  I  had  no  need  of  the  hate  of  others,"  she  re- 
plied, "  I  had  enough  of  my  own  ;  besides,  per- 
sons execute  badly  that  which  they  do  not  con- 
ceive themselves." 

"  What  did  you  hate  in  himi" 

"His  crimes!" 

"  In  killing  him  what  did  you  expect  V 

"  To  restore  peace  to  my  country." 

"  Do  you  believe  then  that  you  have  assassinated 
all  the  Marats  ?" 

"  He  being  dead  the  others  will  tremble  per- 
haps." 

They  presented  to  her  the  knife  that  she  might 
recognize  it.  She  repulsed  it  with  a  gesture  of 
disgust. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  recognize  it." 

The  crime  having  grown  cold,  she  suffered  horror 
in  seeing  the  instrument  which  consummated  it. 

"What  persons  did  you  visit  at  Caen  1" 


"  Very  few  ;  I  saw  Larve,  the  officer  of  the  Mu- 
nicipality, and  the  Cure  of  Saint  Jean." 

"  Did  you  confess  to  a  priest  who  had  taken  the 
oath,  or  to  one  who  had  not,  at  Caen  V 

"  I  did  not  go  to  one  or  the  other." 

"  For  how  long  a  time  had  you  formed  this  de- 
sign 1" 

"Since  the  31st  of  May,  when  they  arrested 
here  the  deputies  of  the  people.  I  have  killed  one 
man  to  save  a  hundred  thousand.  I  was  a  repub- 
lican long  before  the  revolution." 

Fauchet  is  confronted  with  her.  "I  do  not 
know,  Fauchet,  but  by  sight,"  she  said  wilh  dis- 
dain, "  I  regard  him  as  a  man  without  manners  and 
without  principles,  and  I  despise  him." 

The  accuser  reproaching  her  with  having  driven 
the  blow  from  above,  downwards  that  it  might  be 
more  sure,  said  to  her  that  she  must  be  well  exer- 
cised in  crime  without  doubt.  At  this  supposition, 
which  overthrew  all  her  thoughts,  in  assimilating 
her  to  murderers  by  profession,  she  raised  an  ex-_ 
clamation  of  shame;  "Oh,  the  monster!"  she 
cried,  "  he  takes  me  for  an  assassin." 

Fouquier  Tinville  recapitulated  the  incidents  of 
the  cause  and  concluded  for  death. 

The  defender  arose.  "  The  accused,"  he  said, 
"  avows  the  crime,  she  avows  a  long  premedita- 
tion, and  she  avows  the  circumstances  the  most 
overwhelming.  Citizens,  here  is  her  defence  all 
entire.  That  imperturbable  calm  and  complete  ab- 
negation of  self,  which  does  not  reveal  any  remorse 
in  the  presence  of  death,  that  calm  and  that  abne- 
gation, sublime  under  one  aspect,  are  not  in  nature ; 
they  cannot  be  explained  but  by  the  exaltation  of 
political  fanaticism,  which  has  put  the  poinard  in 
her  hand.  It  is  for  you  to  judge  what  weight  a 
fanaticism,  so  unshaken,  should  have  in  the  bal- 
ances of  justice.  1  refer  myself  in  this  cause  to 
your  conscience." 

The  jury  brought  in  with  unanimity  the  penalty 
of  death.  She  heard  the  verdict  without  changing 
color.  The  president  having  asked  her  if  she  had 
anything  to  say  on  the  nature  of  the  penalty  which 
was  inflicted  on  her,  she  disdained  to  respond,  and 


approaching  her  defender  :  "  Monsieur,"  she  said 
to  him,  wilh  a  penetrating  and  soft  voice,  "  you  have 
defended  me  as  I  wished  to  be,  I  thank  you  for  it. 
I  owe  you  some  testimonial  of  my  gratitude  and  of 
my  esteem,  1  offer  one  worthy  of  you.  These 
messieurs  have  just  declared  my  goods  confiscated  ; 
I  owe  something  at  the  prison,  I  leave  as  a  legacy 
to  you  the  debt  to  pay  for  me. 

Whilst  they  interrogated  her,  and  the  jury  gath- 
ered her  answers,  she  perceived  in  the  auditory  a 
painter  who  sketched  her  features.  Without  being 
interrupted,  she  turned  herself  wilh  complaisance, 
and  smiling,  on  the  side  of  the  artist  that  he  might 
better  trace  her  image.  She  thought  on  immor- 
tality. She  took  her  position  already  before  pos- 
terity. 
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Beliind  the  painter,  a  young  man  whose  blond 
hair,  blue  eye,  and  pale  tint  revealed  a  man  of  the 
north,  stood  np  on  the  end  of  his  feet  to  see  better 
the  accused.  He  held  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  as  a 
phantom  whose  look  had  contracted  the  immobility 
of  death.  At  each  response  of  the  young  girl  the 
masculine  sense  and  the  feminine  sound  of  that 
voice  made  him  tremble  and  change  color.  He 
seemed  to  drink  in  with  his  eyes  her  words,  and  to 
associate  himself  by  gesture,  by  attitude  and  en- 
thusiasm with  the  sentiments  which  the  accused 
expressed.  Frequently,  not  being  able  to  restrain 
his  emotion,  he  provoked  by  involuntary  exclama- 
tions, the  murmurs  'of  the  auditors  and  the  atten- 
tion of  Charlotte  Corday.  At  the  moment  the 
President  pronounced  the  decree  of  death,  the 
young  man  half  arose  with  the  gesture  of  one  who 
protects  in  his  heart  and  reseated  himself  imme- 
diately, as  if  strength  failed  him.  Charlotte,  in- 
sensible to  her  own  lot,  saw  this  movement.  She 
comprehended  that  at  the  moment  when  all  aban- 
doned her  on  earth,  one  soul  attached  itself  to  her's, 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  this  indifferent  or  hostile 
multitude,  she  had  an  unknown  friend.  Her  look 
thanked  him.  This  was  their  only  conversation 
here  below. 

That  young  stranger  was  Adam  Lux,  a  German 
republican,  sent  to  Paris  by  the  revolutionists  of 
Mayence,  to  arrange,  in  concert,  the  movements  of 
Germany  with  those  of  France  in  the  common 
cause  of  human  reason  and  the  libert}'  of  the  peo- 
ple. His  eyes  followed  the  accused  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  she  disappeared  among  the  sabres  of 
the  gendarmes  under  the  vault  of  the  staircase. 
His  thoughts  never  quitted  her  more. 


XXXIV. 

Having  reentered  the  Conciergerie,  which  was 
to  give  her  up  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  scaffold, 
Charlotte  Corday  smiled  on  her  prison  companions 
ranged  in  the  corridors  and  the  courts  to  see  her 
pass.  She  said  to  the  door-keeper,  "  I  had  hoped 
we  should  breakfast  together  again  ;  but  the  judges 
have  kept  me  above  so  long  that  you  must  pardon 
me  for  not  having  kept  my  word."  The  execu- 
tioner entered.  She  asked  of  him  one  minute  to 
finish  a  letter  which  was  begun.  That  letter  was 
neither  a  weakness  nor  an  expression  of  the  ten- 
derness of  her  soul;  it  was  the  cry  of  indignant 
friendship  which  wishes  to  leave  an  immortal  re- 
proach to  the  baseness  of  an  abandonment.  It  was 
addressed  to  Doulcet  de  Pontecoulant,  whom  she 
had  known  at  her  aunt's,  and  whom  she  believed 
she  had  invoked  in  vain  as  a  defender.  Here  is 
that  note  :  "  Doulcet  de  Pontecoulant  is  a  base  man 
to  have  refused  to  defend  me  where  it  was  so  easy. 


He  who  did  it  acquitted  himself  with  all  the  dig- 
nity possible  ;  I  shall  be  grateful  to  him  for  it  to 
the  last  moment."  This  vengeance  made  a  false 
blow  at  him  whom  she  accused  on  the  border  of 
the  tomb.  The  young  Pontecaulant  being  absent 
from  Paris  had  not  received  the  letter;  his  gene- 
rosity and  his  courage  answered  for  his  acceptance. 
Charlotte  carried  away  a  mistake  and  an  injustice 
to  the  scaffold. 

The  artist,  who  had  sketched  the  features  of 
Charlotte  Corday  before  the  tribunal,  was  M.  Ha- 
uer,  painter  and  officer  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  section  of  the  Theatre-Francais.  Having  re- 
entered her  dungeon,  she  begged  the  door-keeper  to 
permit  him  to  enter  to  finish  his  work.  M.  Hauer 
was  introduced.  Charlotte  thanked  him  for  the 
interest  he  appeared  to  take  in  her  fate,  and  took 
her  position  before  him  with  serenity.  It  might 
have  been  said  that  in  permitting  him  to  transmit 
her  features  and  her  physiognomy  to  posterity,  she 
charged  him  to  transmit  her  soul  and  her  patriot- 
ism visible  to  generations  to  come.  She  conversed 
with  M.  Hauer  about  his  art,  the  event  of  the  day, 
of  the  peace  which  the  act  gave  her,  which  she 
had  consummated.  She  spoke  of  the  young  friends 
of  her  childhood  at  Caen,  and  prayed  the  artist  to 
copy,  in  miniature,  the  large  portrait  which  he 
made,  and  to  send  that  miniature  to  her  family. 

In  the  midst  of  that  conversation,  mingled  with 
silence,  they  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  dungeon  placed  behind  the  accused.  They 
opened,  it  was  the  executioner.  Charlotte,  turn- 
ing at  the  noise,  perceived  the  scissors  and  the  red 
"  chemise"  which  the  executioner  carried  on  his 
arm.  Her  countenance  grew  pale  and  she  shud- 
dered at  that  exhibition.  ''  What  already  !"  she 
cried  involuntarily.  .Soon  she  restrengthened  her- 
self, and  casting  a  look  on  the  unfinished  portrait : 
"Monsieur,"  she  said  to  the  artist  with  a  sad  and 
benevolent  smile,  "I  do  not  know  how  to  thank 
you  for  the  care  you  have  taken.  I  have  only  that 
to  offer  you,  preserve  it  as  a  memorial  of  your 
goodness  and  of  my  gratitude."  In  saying  these 
words  she  took  the  scissors  from  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  and  cutting  a  lock  of  her  long  hair, 
which  escaped  from  her  bonnet,  she  presented  it  to 
M.  Hauer.  The  gendarmes  and  the  executioner, 
at  these  words  and  this  gesture,  felt  the  tears  mount 
into  their  eyes. 

The  family  of  M.  Hauer  still  possesses  this  por- 
trait interrupted  by  death.  The  head  alone  was 
painted,  the  bust  was  scarcely  sketched.  But  the 
painter,  who  followed  with  his  eye  the  preparations 
for  the  scaffold,  was  so  struck  with  the  effect  of 
the  sinister  splendor  which  the  red  "chemise," 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  model  that,  after  the 
punishment  of  Charlotte,  he  painted  her  in  this 
costume. 

A  priest,  authorized  by  the  public  accuser,  pre- 
sented himself  according  to  usage^  to  offer  her  the 
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consolations  of  religion.  "  Thank  those  who  have 
been  so  attentive  as  to  send  you,"  she  said  to  him 
with  an  affectionate  grace,  "but  I  have  no  need  of 
your  ministry.  The  blood  which  I  have  shed,  and 
my  own  which  I  am  going  to  pour  out,  are  the  only 
sacrifices  I  can  make  to  the  Eternal."  Tlie  exe- 
cutioner cut  off  her  hair,  tied  her  hands  and  put  on 
her  the  "  chemise"  of  the  executed.  "  Behold," 
she  said  smiling,  "  the  toilette  of  death  made  by 
hands  a  little  rude,  but  it  conducts  to  immortality." 
She  gathered  up  her  long  hair,  looked  at  it  the 
last  time,  and  gave  it  to  Madame  Richard.  At  the 
moment  she  mounted  the  cart  to  go  to  execution  a 
storm  broke  on  Paris.  The  thunder  and  the  rain 
did  not  disperse  the  multitude  that  encumbered  the 
squares,  the  bridges  and  the  streets  on  the  route  of 
the  cortege.  Hordes  of  infuriated  women  pursued 
her  with  their  maledictions.  Insensible  to  these 
outrages,  she  cast  around  a  radiating  eye  of  seren- 
ity and  of  pity  on  the  people. 


XXXV. 

The  heavens  became  clear.  The  rain,  which 
glued  her  garments  to  her  limbs,  sketched  the 
graceful  contours  of  her  body  under  the  humid 
wool,  as  that  of  a  woman  coming  from  a  bath. 
Her  hands  tied  behind  her  back,  forced  her  to  raise 
up  her  head.  That  constraint  of  the  muscles  gave 
-more  immobility  to  her  attitude  and  made  the  curves 
of  her  stature  more  prominent.  The  setting  sun 
illumined  her  front  with  rays  like  to  an  Aureola. 
The  color  of  her  cheeks,  heightened  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  red  chemise,  gave  her  physiognomy  a 
splendor  which  dazzled  the  eyes.  One  could  not 
tell  if  this  was  the  apotheosis  or  the  punishment  of 
beauty  which  this  tumultuous  cortege  followed. 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  placed 
themselves  on  the  passage  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
her.  All  those  who  had  the  presentiment  of  as- 
sassination, were  curious  to  study  in  her  features 
the  expression  of  the  fanaticism  which  might  me- 
nace them  the  next  day.  She  resembled  the  ce- 
lestial vengeance  satisfied  and  transfigured.  She 
appeared,  at  some  moments,  to  seek  in  the  thou- 
sands of  visages,  a  look  of  intelligence  on  which 
her  eye  might  repose.  Adam  Lux  awaited  the 
cart  at  the  entry  of  the  "  rue  Saint  Honore."  He 
piously  followed  the  wheels  to  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold. "  He  engraved  on  his  heart,"  he  himself 
said,  "  that  unchangeable  douceur  in  the  midst  of 
the  barbarous  bowlings  of  the  multitude,  that  look 
so  gentle  and  so  penetrating,  those  vivid,  yet  hu- 
mid sparks,  which  escaped  as  so  many  inflamed 
thoughts  from  those  beautiful  eyes,  in  which  spoke 
forth  a  soul  as  intrepid  as  tender ;  charming  eyes, 
which  would  have  moved  a  rock  !"  he  cries.  .  .  . 
"Unique  and  immortal  souvenirs,"  he  added,  "which 
have  broken  my  heart  and  filled  it  with  emotions, ' 
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till  then  unknown!  emotions  whose  sweetness  equals 
their  bitterness,  and  which  will  never  die  but  with 
me.  Let  them  sanctify  the  place  of  her  punish- 
ment and  raise  there  her  statue  with  these  words  : 
'  Plus  grande  que  Brutus  !'  To  die  for  her,  to  be 
buffeted  as  she  was  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
to  feel  in  dying  the  same  cold  steel  which  cut  off 
the  angelic  head  of  Charlotte,  to  be  united  to  her 
in  heroism,  in  liberty,  in  love,  in  death — these, 
henceforth,  are  my  only  desires  !  I  shall  never 
reach  that  sublime  virtue  ;  but  is  it  not  just  that 
the  object  adored  should  always  be  above  the  ado- 
rer \ 
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Thus  an  enthusiastic  and  spiritual  lover,  germi- 
nated from  the  last  look  of  the  victim,  accompa- 
nied her  without  her  knowledge,  step  by  step,  to 
the  scaffold,  and  prepared  to  follow  her,  to  merit 
with  its  model  and  its  ideal  the  eternal  union  of 
souls.  The  cart  stopped.  Charlotte  grew  pale  on 
seeing  the  instrument  of  punishment.  She  quickly 
resumed  her  natural  color  and  mounted  the  slippery 
steps  of  the  scaffold,  with  a  step  as  firm  and  as  light 
as  her  dragging  "  chemise"  and  tied  hands  permit- 
ted. When  the  executioner,  to  uncover  her  neck, 
tore  off  the  neckerchief  which  covered  her  breast, 
humiliated  modesty  gave  her  more  emotion  than 
the  death  so  near  at  hand  ;  but  resuming  her  se- 
renity and  her  almost  joyous  transport  towards 
eternity,  she  placed  herself,  her  neck  under  the 
hatchet.  Her  head  rolled  and  rebounded.  One 
of  the  servants  of  the  executioner,  named  Legros, 
took  the  head  in  one  hand  and  buffetted  it  with  the 
other,  through  a  vile  adulation  of  the  people.  The 
cheeks  of  Charlotte  reddened,  it  is  said,  from  the 
outrage,  as  if  dignity  and  modesty  had  survived  for 
a  moment,  the  sentiment  of  life.  The  irritated 
multitude  did  not  accept  the  homage.  A  chill  of 
horror  ran  through  the  crowd  and  demanded  ven- 
geance of  that  indignity. 

***** 
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Such  was  the  end  of  Marat.  Such  were  the 
life  and  death  of  Charlotte  Corday.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  murder,  history  does  not  dare  to  glorify ; 
in  the  presence  of  heroism,  history  dares  not  to 
wither.  The  appreciation  of  such  an  act  places 
the  mind  in  the  formidable  alternative  of  not  re- 
cognizing virtue,  or  of  praising  assassination.  As 
that  painter  who,  despairing  of  being  able  to  ren- 
der the  complex  expression  of  a  mixed  sentiment, 
cast  a  veil  over  the  face  of  his  model  and  left  a 
problem  to  the  spectator,  we  must  cast  this  mys- 
tery to  be  debated  forever  in  the  abyss  of  the  hu- 
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man  conscience.  There  are  some  things  which  man 
does  not  know  how  to  judge  and  which  mount  with- 
out mediation  and  without  appeal  to  the  direct  tribu- 
nal of  God.  There  are  some  human  acts  so  min- 
gled wiih  weakness  and  force,  with  pure  intention 
and  culpable  means,  with  error  and  truth,  with  mur- 
der and  martyrdom,  that  they  cannot  be  glorified 
by  a  single  word,  and  one  does  not  know  whether  to 
call  them  criminal  or  virtuous.  The  culpable  de- 
votion of  Charlotte  Corday  is  in  the  number  of  those 
acts  which  admiration  and  horror  should  leave  for- 
ever in  doubt,  if  the  "  morale"  did  not  reprove 
them.  As  to  ourselves,  if  we  had  to  find  for  this  sub- 
lime liberator  of  her  country  and  this  generous  mur- 
deress of  tyranny,  a  name  which  should  include  at 
once  the  enthusiasm  of  our  emotion  for  her  and 
the  severity  of  our  judgment  on  her  act,  we  should 
create  a  word  which  vi'ould  unite  the  two  extremes 
of  admiration  and  horror  in  the  language  of  men, 
and  we  should  call  her  the  angel  of  assassination. 

A  iev!  days  after  the  punishment,  Adam  Lux 
published  the  apology  of  Charlotte  Corday  and  asso- 
ciated himself  with  her  attack,  to  be  associated  with 
her  martyrdom.  Arrested  for  this  bold  provoca- 
tion, he  was  cast  into  the  Abbaye.  He  cried  out, 
in  passing  the  threshold  of  the  prison,  "  I  am  going 
there  to  die  for  her  !"  And  he  died,  in  effect,  soon, 
saluting  as  the  altar  of  liberty  and  love,  the  scaf- 
fold which  the  blood  of  his  model  had  consecrated. 

The  heroism  of  Charlotte  was  chanted  by  Andrd 
Chenier,  who  was  soon  to  die  himself  ....  for 
liberty.  The  poetry  of  all  nations  possessed  itself 
of  the  name  of  Charlotte  Corday,  to  make  of  it 
the  terror  of  tyrants.  "  What  tomb  is  that  V  sings 
the  German  poet  Klopstock.  "  It  is  the  tomb  of 
Charlotte.  Let  us  go  to  gather  flowers  and  scatter 
the  leaves  over  her  ashes,  for  she  died  for  her  coun- 
try. No,  no,  do  not  gather  any  thing.  Let  us  go 
to  seek  a  weeping-willow  and  let  us  plant  it  upon 
her  green  sod,  for  she  has  died  for  her  country. 
No,  no,  do  not  plant  any  thing,  but  weep  and  let 
your  tears  be  blood,  for  she  has  died  in  vain  for  her 
country." 

On  learning  in  his  prison,  the  crime,  the  judg- 
ment and  the  death  of  Charlotte  Corday,  Vergni- 
aud  exclaimed,  "  She  kills  us,  but  she  teaches  us 
how  to  die." 


THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

I  love,  I  love  the  beautiful, 

Wherever  it  be  found  ; 
Its  spirit  with  a  magic  spell 

My  eager  soul  hath  bound ; 
Its  presence  hath  a  holy  power 

Rebellious  thought  to  lame, 
And  mingle  wiih  all  earthly  bliss 

Its  great  Creator's  name. 


I  love,  1  love  the  beautiful — 

I  glory  in  its  might ; 
I  yield  me  to  its  magic  sway 

With  rapturous  delight ; 
I  gaze  upon  its  rainbow  hues, 

My  spirit  hears  its  tone. 
And  wakens  into  melody 

Beneath  its  spell  alone. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful  ! 

'Tis  scattered  o'er  the  earth ; — 
We  see  it  in  the  autumn  gloom. 

And  in  the  summer  mirth  ; 
Upon  the  wild  and  stormy  main, 

In  copse  and  valley  green, 
And  in  the  dim  old  wilderness 

The  beautiful  is  seen. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful ! 

'Tis  where  in  splendor  rise 
The  columns  of  the  princely  dome 

Beneath  the  blue-arched  skies  ; 
'TIS  where  the  deathless  ivy  clings 

Amid  the  ruins  hoar, 
Or  a  woodbine  twines  in  rustic  grace 

Beside  the  cottage  door. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful ! 

It  breathes  in  every  word 
That  speaks  the  spirit's  tenderness 

When  e'er  its  depths  are  stirred. 
'Tis  in  the  proud  and  eagle  glance 

Of  a  dark  and  flashing  eye. 
That  dazzles  with  its  lightning-gleam, 

When  passion's  storm  is  high. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful ! 

'Tis  in  the  aged  brow — 
That  meek  and  quiet  light  to  which 

Our  youthful  spirits  bow ; 
'Tis  iu  the  laughter-dimpled  cheek 

Of  rosy  infancy, — 
Oh,  wheresoe'er  we  turn  our  gaze 

The  beautiful  we  see. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful  * 

It  mingles  with  our  dreams, — 
It  glances  o'er  our  spirit's  sight 

In  strange  and  fitful  gleams  ; 
Wild  tones  and  airy  melodies, 

And  forms  of  light  divine. 
That  sweetly  o'er  our  haunted  souls 

Their  magic  spells  entwine. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful ! 

When  other  sources  fail, 
Turn  we  unto  our  own  deep  souls  '^ 

And  lift  the  temple-veil ;  -— ~v* 

There  high  resolve  and  lofty  thought 

And  deep  affections  lie, 
More  beautiful  than  aught  that  e'er  ,_. 

Illumined  earth  or  sky." 


Richmond. 


'V. 
Susan. 
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WORDINESS  IN  LEGISLATION. 

The  vice  which  has  pervaded  English  and  Amer- 
ican Laws  for  so  long  a  time  and  so  mischievously, 
is  about  to  disappear,  as  we  may  hope,  from  the 
laws  of  Virginia.  Messrs.  Patton  and  Robinson, 
the  eminent  jurists  appointed  by  a  former  Legisla- 
ture to  revise  the  civil  and  criminal  codes,  have 
determined  that  so  far  as  their  agency  may  go, 
common  sense  shall  prevail  over  pedantry  and 
prejudice,  in  stripping  laws  of  their  useless  verbi- 
age, and  clothing  them  in  language  clear  to  plain 
minds.  They  have  patterned  much  (if  we  are 
rightly  informed)  after  the  Massachusetts  Revisal, 
and  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  are  models  of  brev- 
ity and  lucidness.  The  prevailing  character  of  the 
Legislature  warrants  the  belief,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Revisers  will  be  seconded  by  that  Body. 

But  we  intend  no  such  concession,  as  to  call  the 
verbiage  of  our  past  laws,  and  of  English  laws, 
merely  useless.  It  is  very  hurtful.  It  so  clouds 
their  meaning,  as  to  make  their  writers  often  ap- 
pear to  have  had  in  mind  Talleyrand's  famed  say- 
ing,— that  the  main  purpose  of  words  is  to  conceal 
thoughts.  It  goes  far  to  hinder  not  only  the  com- 
mon people,  but  well-informed  men,  even  lawyers, 
from  knowing  what  is  the  law ;  having  thus  the 
very  effect  of  the  Roman  tyrant's  cruelty,  who 
fixed  up  the  tablets  on  which  his  laws  were  writ- 
ten too  high  for  his  people  to  read  them,  and  then 
punished  their  violation.  And  it  produces  such  in- 
accuracy, it  leaves  so  many  of  those  gaps  called 
"  omitted  cases,"  that  Lord  Kenyon  or  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  (we  forget  which)  might  well  say  that  he 
could  drive  a  coach-and-four  through  any  statute. 
The  penners  of  laws,  here  and  in  England,  seem 
to  have  been  prompted  by  that  spirit  of  verbosity, 
which  has  justly  brought  so  much  ridicule  and  re- 
proach upon  lawyers  :  the  spirit  engendered  by  the 
old  practice  of  paying  for  legal  writings  in  propor- 
tioH  to  their  number  of  words  :  the  verbosity,  which 
filled  many  pages  with  a  marriage  agreement, 
amounting  at  last,  as  Mr.  Shandy  luminously  in- 
forms us,  to  this  only — "  In  three  words,  my  mother 
was  to  lie  in,  if  she  chose  it,  in  London." 

Some  readers  may  stare,  at  our  saying  that  a 
multitude  of  words  makes  laws  inaccurate.  Such 
an  effect  is  the  furthest  possible  from  the  concep- 
tions of  him  who  uses  that  multitude.  He  doubts 
not,  that  his  copiousness  of  language  covers  every 
possible  case.  "  Slave  or  slaves," — "■  persoa  or 
persons," — "  he,  she,  or  they," — "  hog,  pig,  or 
shoat," — ^*' horse,  gelding,  mare,  colt,  foal,  or 
filly," — and  other  such  specifications,  make  a  web 
which  seems  to  him  complete,  because  it  is  com- 
plicated :  but  when  it  comes  to  be  tested  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  found  to  provide  perhaps  for  not  above 
half  the  cases  it  was  intended  to  meet.  We  could 
cite  a  long  section,  containing  196  words,  intended 


to  punish  the  forging  of  certain  public  and  corpo- 
rate seals,  but  missing  that  aim  in  the  fog  of  words, 
and  punishing  only  the  forging  of  an  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  counterfeiting  such  seals.  This 
palpable  no  hit  is  found  in  the  Va.  Revised  code  of 
1819,  vol.  1.  p.  579,  ^2.  Any  careful  reader  will 
see  that  its  fair  grammatical  construction  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  said.  Perhaps  the  courts, 
knowing  what  the  Legislature  meant,  might  force 
a  different  interpretation  :  but  in  doing  so,  they 
would  trample  upon  the  great  rule  of  construction, 
— that  penal  statutes  must  be  taken  strictly  against 
the  Commonwealth,  and  favorably  to  the  accused. 

Such  failures  to  effectuate  the  law-maker's  in- 
tent, are  a  natural  fruit  of  the  wordy  system.  In 
penning  one  of  the  fashionable,  million-word  sta- 
tutes, the  writer's  mind  becomes  confused,  and  he 
writes  confusedly — mismatches  verbs  and  their  ob- 
jects— and  sometimes  "  leaves  all  memory  of  sense 
behind."  If  his  mind  is  too  clear  ever  to  become 
confused, — yet  in  attempting  minute  specification 
he  will  leave  out  some  particulars  :  or,  if  his  know- 
ledge is  so  great  and  his  recollection  so  exact  as  to 
embrace  all  that  exist,  still  he  cannot  foresee  fu- 
ture subjects,  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  present 
or  the  past.  Human  cunning,  the  perpetual  crea- 
tion of  new  objects  of  value,  and  the  frequent  shift- 
ing of  human  affairs  into  new  channels,  will  always 
baulk  the  most  tedious  particularizer  that  ever  wrote 
a  statute. 

To  meet  these  unforeseen  emergencies,  the  mil- 
lion-word man  commonly  adds  to  his  long  list  of 
particulars  a  sweeping  phrase,  designed  to  cover 
all  possible  cases.  But  our  courts  would  proba- 
bly follow  those  of  England,  in  adjudging  such  a 
sweeping  phrase  inoperative.  For  when  a  law 
had  made  it  felony  to  steal  sheep  or  other  cattle, 
the  courts  held  the  words  "  or  other  cattle"  inopera- 
tive, and  that  the  act  extended  only  to  sheep. 
"  And  therefore,  at  the  next  session,"  [of  Parlia- 
ment,] says  Judge  Blackstone,  "  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  make  another  statute,  extending  the  for- 
mer to  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  steers,  bullocks,  heifers, 
calves,  and  lambs,  by  name."*  So,  the  Virginia 
Legislaturef  having  specified  some  thirty-sis  kinds 
of  writing,  as  the  subjects  of  punishable  forgery, 
and  wound  up  the  list  with  the  words,  "  or  other 
writing,  to  the  prejudice  of  another's  right;"  our 
courts,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  adjudge  the 
law  applicable  only  to  the  36  specified  kinds;  and 
the  last  mentioned  words  to  be  of  no  effect. 

Suppose  the  comprehensive  term,  the  sweeping 
phrase,  alone,  had  been  used  T  Suppose  the  Eng- 
lish statute  had  made  it  punishable  to  steal  "  cattle 
of  any  kind,"  without  mentioning  sheep  ?  Or  sup- 
pose the  Virginia  statute  had  simply  punished  the 
forgery  of  "  any  writing,  to  the  prejudice  of  anoth- 
er's right  ]     Would  not  that  language  cover  every 

*  1  Black.  Coram.  88. 
t  1  R.  C.  p.  579,  580,  iJ4. 
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case,  as  effectually  as  if  every  case  were  specified  1 
The  English  enumeration,  after  all  its  ridiculous 
particularity,  omits  goats,  and  swine.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  sujrgest  papers  of  value,  which  are 
omitted  in  the  Virginia  enumeration  :  bank  certifi- 
cates of  deposite,  for  example.  But  we  cannot 
imagine  any  subject  of  forgery,  which  would  not 
be  included  in  the  words  "  any  writing  to  the  pre- 
judice of  another's  right;"  nor  any  domestic  ani- 
mal always  worthy  to  be  protected  against  theft, 
that  would  not  be  comprehended  by  the  word  "  cat- 
tle." 

To  meet  the  scruples  of  word-catchers,  who 
might  question  whether  "  cattle"  properly  means 
hogs  or  goats,  and  whether  "  writing"  would  meet 
the  case  of  a  printed  forgery,  let  the  code  have 
prefixed  to  it  a  set  of  definitions,  declaring  that 
general  words  shall  be  construed  to  mean  all  that 
may  fairly  be  included  in  them — that  "  cattle"  shall 
mean  (in  laws)  all  animals  of  the  cow,  sheep,  hog, 
and  goat  kinds — that  "  writing"  shall  include  print- 
ing, etching,  engraving,  &c. 

This  is  what  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
has  done  ;  and  what  our  Revisors  propose  to  do. 
A  page  or  two  of  such  definitions,  carefully  kept 
in  view  throughout  the  Code,  might  shorten  it  by 
one  half — make  it  infinitely  clearer  than  hereto- 
fore— and  leave  comparatively  few  cases  unprovi- 
ded for,  that  could  arise  in  human  society.  To 
make  this  plainer,  let  us  give  specimens  of  such 
definitions  as  we  understand  that  the  Revisors  pro- 
pose :  and  then  exemplify  their  views  further,  by  a 
sample  of  the  shortening  and  clarifying  effect  of 
their  plan.  We  profess  to  speak  not  by  their  au- 
thority, but  only  from  our  idea  of  their  design,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  unfolded  to  the  public  :  and  we 
copy,  in  part,  from  the  Massachusetts  Revisal. 

Definition. 

In  this  code,  and  in  all  other  acts  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  following  rules  of  construction  shall 
be  observed,  unless  inconsistent  with  the  manifest 
interest  of  the  Legislature,  or  with  the  context  of 
the  act  in  vihich  the  words  and  phrases  here  defined, 
are  used  :  That  is  to  say, 

1.  A  word  in  the  singular  number,  may  be  held 
to  include  the  plural  ;  and  a  word  in  the  plural, 
may  be  held  to  include  the  singular. 

2.  A  word  importing  the  masculine  gender,  may 
be  held  to  include  females,  as  well  as  males. 

3.  The  mention  of  the  chief  thing  of  a  kind 
may  include  that  whole  kind  :  and  the  name  of  a 
thing  which,  by  its  ordinary  or  fair  interpretation, 
embraces  also  other  things,  shall  be  held  to  include 
them,  without  specifying  them.     For  example. 

The  word  "  horse"  may  include  gelding,  mare, 
colt,  foal,  and  filly  : 

The  word  "  cow"  shall  include  bull,  bullock,  calf, 
heifer,  steer,  ox,  and  yearling  : 


The  word  "  cattle"  shall  include  all  animals  of 
the  cow,  sheep,  hog,  and  goat  kinds  : 

The  words  "  in  writing,"  or  "  written,"  may  in- 
clude printing,  engraving,  lithographing,  and  all 
other  modes  of  representing  words  or  letters  : 

The  words  "justice  of  the  peace,"  "magis- 
trate," or  "justice"  (when  used  to  signify  a  justice 
of  the  peace)  may  include  mayor,  alderman,  judge, 
or  other  person  having  the  functions  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace  : 

The  words  "goods  and  chattels,"  or  "goods," 
or  "  chattels,"  shall  include  bank  notes,  and  all 
other  written  evidences  of  debt,  choses  in  action, 
and  papers  of  value,  or  other  personal  property. 

The  word  "  county"  may  include  corporation, 
city,  borough,  and  other  localities  of  jurisdiction  : 

The  word  "  person"  may  include  bodies  politic 
and  corporate : 

The  word  "  oath,"  or  "  swear,"  shall  include  af- 
firmation, or  affirm  : 

The  words  "  insane  person"  may  include  idiots, 
lunatics,  persons  nan  compos,  or  any  wise  derang- 
ed in  mind  : 

The  word  "  will"  shall  include  testaments  and 
codicils  : 

The  words  "  free  negro"  shall  include  free 
mulatto  ;  and  the  word  "  negro"  shall  include  mu- 
latto. 

4.  The  punishment  prescribed  for  a  criminal  in 
the  first  degree,  shall  be  held  applicable  to  persons 
aiding,  abetting,  counselling,  causing,  or  procuring 
a  crime,  without  express  mention  of  them. 

5.  The  word  "he,"  "she,"  "  it,"  or  "they," 
shall  be  taken  to  mean  the  person  or  persons,  thing 
or  things,  which  it  represents  by  fair  grammatical 
construction  :  without  repeating  the  name  itself  of 
the  person  or  thing. 

6.  The  word  "  forge"  or  "  counterfeit,"  shall 
import  and  include  falsely  making,  forging,  coun- 
terfeiting, altering  or  erasing,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud. 

These  at  least  suffice  to  show  the  principle.  If 
statutes  be  composed  with  faithful  reference  even 
to  these  few  definitions, — omitting  the  phrases 
"  every  such  offender," — "  every  such  person," — 
"  being  thereof  duly  convicted" — ^^ public  jail  and 
penitentiary  house,^^ — and  countless  others  like 
them,  with  which  enactments  are  padded  out  to 
plethora, — it  is  incredible  how  much  brevity  will 
be  promoted,  with  its  attendant  graces  and  vir- 
tues,— lucidness,  neatness,  accuracy.  In  short,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth,  of  the 
words  now  commonly  used  in  Virginia  statutes, 
would  express  their  meaning  better  than  the  whole 
does.  The  Greek  pioverb,  that  "  a  half  is  more 
than  the  whole," — or  Dean  Swift's  oft-quoted  say- 
ing about  two  and  two  not  always  making  four,  in 
the  arithmetic  of  the  customs, — is  perfectly  appli- 
cable here. 

To  illustrate  this  further,  we  copy,  exactly,  a 
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section  of  the  existing  law  against  forgery  ;  and 
then  offer  such  a  substitute  for  it,  as  we  suppose 
to  accord  with  the  plan  of  the  Revisors  : 

[From  1.  Revised  Code,  578,  §1.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  That,  if 
any  free  person  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  counter- 
feit, or  alter,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  aiade,  forged, 
counterfeited  or  altered,  or  willingly  act  or  assist 
in  falsely  making,  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  alter- 
ing any  coin,  current  within  this  commonwealth, 
whether  made  current  by  law  or  by  usage  ;  or  any 
note  or  bill  of  the  bank  of  Virginia,  or  the  Farm- 
ers' Bank  of  Virginia,  or  any  other  bank  which 
now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be  chartered  in  Virginia; 
or  any  note  or  bill  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ; 
or  any  other  bank  which  now  is  or  hereafter  may 
be  chartered  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  government  of  any  state,  terri- 
tory, or  district  thereof;  or  shall  falsely  make  or 
cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  or  willingly  act  or  as- 
sist in  falsely  making  any  base  coin  ;  or  any  note 
purporting  to  be  the  note  of  a  banking  company, 
when  there  is  no  such  banking  company  in  exis- 
tence ;  with  intention  to  defraud  or  injure  any  per- 
son or  persons,  body  politic  or  corporate  ;  or  shall, 
with  the  like  intent,  pass  or  tender,  or  offer  to  pass 
or  exchange,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  offered,  to 
be  passed  or  exchanged,  any  such  false,  forged, 
counterfeited,  base  or  altered  coin,  bill,  or  note, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  forged,  counterfeited, 
base  or  altered  ;  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  orf  felony ;  and,  on  being  thereof  lawfully 
convicted,  shall  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the 
public  jail  and  penitentiary,  for  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  twenty  years. 

[270  words.] 

Let  us  see  some  of  the  redundancies  of  this  sec- 
tion, under  the  proposed  reformation  of  the  law. 
The  offence  needs  not  be  declared  jTeZon?/,  since  all 
offences  punishable  by  the  penitentiary,  are  to  be 
felonies.  The  words  falsely  make,  counterfeit, 
&c.,  may  all  be  expressed  by  the  one  word  forge, 
according  to  our  sixth  definition.  Causing,  pro- 
curing, aiding,  &c.,  are  made  needless  by  the 
fourth  definition,  which  includes  them  in  the  prin- 
cipal ofTence.  Other  superfluities  will  appear  from 
the  subjoined  draught — which,  by  the  by,  is  more 
comprehensive  than  the  above  one,  since  it  would 
embrace  a  Canadian,  or  English  bank  note,  as  well 
as  unchartered  bank  notes,  while  the  above  section 
would  not :  though  either  might  be  current  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

And  now  for  the 

Substitute  Section. 

Any  free  person  who  shall  forge  any  coin  cur- 
rent in  Virginia,  or  a  note  of  any  Bank,  within  or 
without  the  State,  wiiether  chartered  or  not;  or 
any  note  purporting  to  be  the  note  of  a  Bank  or 
banking  company,  though  such  bank  or  company 
do  not,  or  never  did  exist  ;  or  shall,  with  fraudulent 
intent,  pass  or  offer  to  pass  any  such  forged  coin  or 
note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged  ;  shall  be  confined  in 


the  penitentiary  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
twenty  years. 

[87  words.] 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  we  adverted  to  a  section 
containing  196  words,  which  aims  to  punish  the  forg- 
ing of  certain  seals,  but  (like  A.  the  archer)  misses 
its  aim,  and  punishes  only  the  forging  of  any  in- 
strument for  counterfeiting  those  seals.  We  will 
now  copy  that  section  :  and  the  reader  is  desired  to 
see  if  we  misrepresent  its  import  1  And  should  he 
differ  from  our  opinion,  still,  is  it  not  plausible  enough 
to  raise  a  contest  in  a  court ;  perhaps  to  delay  a 
trial  for  a  year ;  and  by  delay,  to  produce  a  crimi- 
nal's acquittal  ? 

[From  1.  Revised  Code,  579,  §2.] 

If  any  free  person  shall  falsely  make,  forge  or 
counterfeit,  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made,  forged, 
or  counterfeited,  or  willingly  act  or  assist  in  falsely 
making,  forging,  or  counterfeiting,  or  keep  or  con- 
ceal, or  aid  in  keeping  or  concealing  any  instru- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  falsely  making,  forging, 
or  counterfeiting,  the  seal  of  the  President,  Direc- 
tors and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  or 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Virginia,  or  of  any  other  char- 
tered Banking  company,  which  now  is  or  here- 
after may  be  in  Virginia ;  or  the  official  seal  of 
the  Register  of  the  Land  Office  ;  or  the  seal  of 
any  other  public  office,  or  body  politic,  or  cor- 
porate, in  this  commonwealth ;  such  person  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  ;  and,  on  being  law- 
fully guilty  of  any  such  offence,  in  relation  to  the 
seal  of  any  banking  company  aforesaid,  shall  be 
punished  by  confineinent  in  the  public  jail  and 
penitentiary,  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
fifteen  years;  and,  on  being  lawfully  convicted  of 
any  such  offence,  in  relation  to  any  other  seal  afore- 
said, shall  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  p,iii)- 
lic  jail  and  penitentiary,  for  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  ten  years. 

And  now  we  ask  the  reader  if  the  aim  of  this 
section  is  not  more  indubitably,  and  more  intelligi- 
bly accomplished  in  94  words,  by  the  following 

Substitute. 

Any  free  person  who  shall  forge  the  seal  of  any 
chartered  banking  company  in  Virginia,  or  the 
official  seal  of  any  public  officer,  or  body  politic  or 
corporate,  in  this  commonwealth  ;  or  forge,  keep, 
or  conceal  any  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  forg- 
ing any  such  seal;  shall,  for  so  doing  as  to  the 
seal  of  such  banking  company,  be  confined  in  the 
penitentiary  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fif- 
teen years,  and  for  so  doing  as  to  any  other  seal 
aforesaid,  be  so  confined  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  ten  years. 

We  cannot  consent  to  tire  the  reader  with  any 
further  copies  from  the  Revised  Code.  It  abounds, 
and  the  later  laws  abound  still  more,  with  sections 
as  verbose  as  either  of  the  two  that  we  have  quoted. 
The  whole  chapter  on  Hog-stealing  *  is  a  curiosity 
in  that  respect :  so  is  that  on  Horse-stealing  :f  so 

*  1  R.  C,  572,  &c. 
tib.  575,  &c. 
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is  an  act  of  1834,  designed  to  fix  the  county  where 
the  unlawful  remover  of  a  slave  may  be  tried  ;  so 
is  an  act  passed  six  or  eight  years  ago,  empower- 
ing an  administrator  de  bonis  non  to  receive  assets 
from  a  former  representative ;  so,  indeed,  are  en- 
actments enough  to  tire  our  own  patience  (much 
more  the  reader's)  with  the  bare  mention  of  them. 
The  last  mentioned  two  (that  of  1834,  and  that  of 
six  or  eight  years  since) — especially  the  last  one — 
can  hardly  be  understood  at  all. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  law  against  forgeries  * 
contains  300  words,  specifying  about  thirty-six 
sorts  of  luriling,  the  forgery  of  which  it  makes 
punishable  :  and  closes  the  list  with  the  words  "  or 
other  writing,  to  the  prejudice  of  another's  right." 
We  believe,  as  we  said  before,  that  this  closing 
phrase  is  descriptive  of  everyone  of  the  thirty-six 
sorts.  And  if  so,  then  by  using  it  alone,  and  keep- 
ing our  definitions  in  view,  the  whole  effect  of  the 
present  section  and  more,  may  be  accomplished  by 
one  containing  only  59  words  : 

[Substitute  for  ^i,  1  R.  C.  789.] 

Any  free  person  who  shall  forge,  alter,  or  erase 
any  writing,  to  the  prejudice  of  another's  right ;  or, 
with  fraudulent  intent,  utter  or  pass,  or  offer  to 
pass  as  genuine  or  true,  any  writing  so  forged,  al- 
tered, or  erased,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  shall  be 
confined  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  ten  years. 

We  venture  to  say,  that  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  superior  comprehensiveness  of  this  sub- 
stitute, the  greater  simplicity  which  the  indictment 
would  admit  of,  and  the  greater  ease  of  proof, — a 
forger  would  find  it  twice  as  hard  to  shuffle  off  the 
coil  of  justice,  as  under  the  three-hundred-word 
section. 

One  more  sample  of  the  period-pruning  which 
the  venerable  Virginia  Code  requires,  and  we  shall 
close.  We  refer  to  the  first  section  of  the  chapter 
on  horse-stealing,  f  This  section  contains  157 
words.  In  it  the  graceful  catalogue,  "  horse,  mare 
or  gelding,  foal  or  filly,"  occurs  three  times.  It  is 
hoped  no  reader  will  deny  himself  the  amusement 
of  turning  thither,  and  examining  its  other  beau- 
ties.    He  may  then  judge  of  the  following 

Substitute. 

Any  person  stealing  a  horse,  or  being  accessary 
thereto  before  the  fact,  shall,  if  free,  restore  the 
horse  to  the  owner  or  pay  him  the  value  thereof, 
and  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than 
five,  nor  more  than  ten  years;  or,  if  a  slave,  shall 
suffer  death. 

[49  words.] 

In  the  sportive  preface  to  one  of  Montesquieu's 
little  novels  (for  he  wrote  two  or  three)  he  utters  a 
gibe  against  the  affectation  of  excessive  brevity, 
by  gravely  saying,  that  he  had  been  thirty  years 

*  1  R.  C.  579,  580. 
t Id. 575. 


engaged  in  writing  a  work  of  twelve  pages,  which 
should  contain  all  that  was  known  in  metaphysics, 
politics,  and  moral  science.  Let  not  us  be  thought 
liable  to  that  sneer  ;  nor  to  Horace's  hit  at  him  who, 
laboring  to  be  brief,  becomes  obscure.  No  chimera 
of  conciseness,  no  obscurity,  is  attributable  to  any 
phraseology  that  we  would  adopt  in  legislation. 
We  are  only  for  making  laws  speak  common  sense, 
in  words  that  fit  it — language  such  as  Franklin 
used,  and  such  as  the  most  momentous  precepts  of 
the  Bible  are  couched  in.  The  departures  of  our 
law-makers  from  that  mode  of  speech,  have  often 
made  us  sweat  with  perplexity  about  their  mean- 
ing; not  only  at  the  bar,  when  adversaries  were 
contesting  the  interpretation,  but  in  office-hours, 
when  all  we  wanted  was  to  understand  the  duties 
imposed  upon  us  by  statutes.  In  every  such  in- 
stance, and  in  well  nigh  every  imaginable  instance, 
to  shorten  would  be  to  make  plain.  The  obscurity 
almost  always  comes  from  a  needless  multiplica- 
tion of  words  ;  from  a  swing  and  swell  of  language, 
which  many  think  essential  to  legislative  dignity, 
but  which  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  wretched 
quackeries. 

The  auspices  under  which  the  present  revisal 
comes  forth,  the  eminent  names  connected  with  it, 
and  the  portentous  length  of  travail  that  has  at- 
tended its  birth  * — not  to  mention  the  common- 
sense  tendencies  of  this  age — warrant  the  public 
in  expecting  at  least  brevity  enough  to  insure  iu- 
cidness.  Even  to  learn  the  cost  of  printing  is 
something ;  it  is  much  more,  to  present  magistrates, 
and  people,  as  well  as  lawyers,  with  a  body  of 
reading  which  may  not,  by  its  bulk,  frighten  or  con- 
fuse them.  Any  man  will  read  a  section  of  three 
or  four  lines  much  more  willingly  than  a  section 
of  twenty  ;  and  perceive  its  meaning  much  more 
easily. 

The  chapter  of  definitions  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  any  great  condensation.  That  is 
the  grand  clarifier  and  abbreviator.  Next,  it  is 
important  to  find  "  masterly"  generalities  of  ex- 
pression, to  be  used  whenever  the  law-composer 
feels  tempted  into  detailed  specification.  Finally, 
let  him  watch  constantly  for  the  briefest,  but  al- 
ways for  satisfactory,  sets  of  words  ;  never  using 
two,  where  one  will  express  his  meaning.  If  he 
will  practise  on  these  three  maxims,  and  is  clear- 
headed, sagacious,  of  good  judgment,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  the  world, — he  cannot  fail  to  earn  his 
country's  lasting  gratitude. 

Note. — Since  the  foregoing  article  was  placed 
in  the  printer's  hands,  a  friend  in  the  Legislature 
has  furnished  us  a  printed  copy  of  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore that  body,  for  ainending  the  Criminal  Law. 
Its  brevity,  and  consequent  clearness,  in  some  sec- 

*  12  or  14  years.  But  Messrs.  Patton  and  Robinson 
have  hud  the  work  in  hand  scarcely  two  years.  We  hope 
they  will  take  one  more,  at  least. 
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tions,  exceed  even  our  own  previous  conceptions ; 
though  in  others,  we  humbly  submit,  the  old  meth- 
od of  particularization  prevails  too  much — for  in- 
stance, in  Chap.  IV.,  §il7,  about  stealing  bank 
notes,  &c.  Say,  in  a  short  section,  that  all  wri- 
tings for  the  payment  of  money,  choses  in  action, 
and  other  papers  or  writings  of  value,  shall  be 
deemed  goods  and  chattels :  then  larceny  would 
attach  to  them  of  course. 

In  the  section  about  forging  seals,  (chap.  V.,  i^2.) 
the  draughts-man  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake 
with  the  1  R.  C.  579,  §2 ;  in  making  the  stress  of 
punishment  fall  upon  the  forging  of  an  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  forging  court  seals,  when  he  de- 
signs to  punish  chiefly  the  forging  of  the  seals 
themselves.  Why  not  alter  the  arrangement,  so 
as  to  say 

"  Any  free  person  who  shall  forge  the  seal  of 
any  court,  or  the  otficial  seal  of  any  public  officer, 
or  body  politic,  or  corporate  in  this  commonwealth ; 
or  make,  or  keep,  or  conceal  any  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  forging  such  seal ;  shall  be  con- 
fined," &c. 

About  this  there  could  be  no  question — no  cavil. 

M. 


JANE  TAYLOE  WORTHINGTON. 

BY   ELIZABETH   J.    EAMES. 

Thy  form  has  never  met  mine  eye 

Amid  the  passing  crowd, 
Yet  few  can  feel  as  I  do  n&w 

To  know  thee  in  thy  shroud  ! 

Mrs.  Embury. 

And  so  the  genius-gifted  pass,  they  are  going  one  by  one, 
The  golden  bowl  is  shattered  and  the  silver  thread  is  spun. 
The  melancholy  requiem  of  Genius  hath  been  said 
O'er  one  laid  down  in  summer-time,  to  slumber  with  the 

dead ; 
In  the  early  prime  of  womanhood,  she  changed  the  Laurel- 
wreath, 


'Mid  the  adoring  Seraphim  with  the  redeem'd  and  blest — 
In  the  sweet  Sabbath  valleys  of  Heav'n  thou  tak'st  thy 
rest ! 

Farewell,  prophetic  child  of  song — "Woman,  and  Poet  true. 
Regretful  tears  fall  fast  for  thee,  albeit  I  never  knew 
Aught  save  thy  name,  with  which  thy  song  and  fancied 

image  blend, 
And  my  heart  grieves,  lamented  one,  as  for  a  valued  friend. 
Lady,  1  lov'd  thee  passing  well,  but  while  I  mourn  thy  doom 
I  call  thee  blest,  and  would,  that  I  could  share  thy  quiet 

tomb  ! 

January,  1848. 


Of  all  the  Muse's  children,  thou  wert  the  fairest  one. 
Thou  of  the  deeply  loving  mood,  the  spiritual  tone, — 
Thou  of  the  tender,  truthful  soul,  the  earnest  woman's  mind, 
Where  seraph  purity  sat  thron'd— ideal  love  enshrin'd. 
Thou  on  whose  heart  the  shadow  of  an  early  death  did 

fall- 
Too  truly  did  thy  verse  foretell  the  darkness,  and  the  pall  I 

Ah,  me  !  thy  lip  and  ear  are  seal'd,  thine  eye  is  clos'd  and 

dim, — 
Thy  harp  is  hush'd  and  never  more  to  soft  religious  hymn — 
To  olden  tale,  and  melody  of  human  hope,  and  love, 
Shalt  thou  attune  the  strings   which  play  a  nobler  part 

above. 


JOHN  CARPER, 
THE  HUNTER  OF  LOST  RIVER. 

CHAPTER  m. 

The  character  of  my  hero  has  been  gathered 
perhaps,  by  the  reader,  from  his  own  lips  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  He  was  a  brave,  true-heart- 
ed, intelligent  man,  with  much  earnestness  and 
simplicity  of  nature.  In  physical  qualities  he  was 
a  noble  specimen  of  the  best  class  of  frontiersmen. 
He  stood  six  feet  two  inches  in  his  moccasins,  was 
"  as  strong  as  a  bear,  and  as  long-winded  as  a 
wolf" — or,  if  not  quite  all  this,  yet  near  enough 
to  it  to  give  a  color  of  justification  to  the  rhodo- 
montade  of  the  hunters,  his  companions,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  saying  so  much  of  him.  It  is  very 
certain  that  a  better  man  for  the  work  before  him — 
a  more  gallant,  patient,  trust- worthy  hunter — never 
set  heart  and  foot  upon  an  Indian  trail. 

The  mouth  of  the  mountain  hollow,  which  the 
dog,  Sharpnose,  had  shown  so  strong  a  disposition 
to  enter,  on  the  approach  to  Blake's  house,  was 
near  at  hand,  and  Carper  made  directly  for  it. 
The  country  through  which  his  travel  was  imme- 
diately to  lead  him,  is  broken  up  into  a  puzzle  of 
ridges,  knobs,  spurs  and  gaps.  Lost  River  moun- 
tain, Timber  Ridge,  and  Sandy  Ridge,  now  run 


Now  bearing  on  her  marble  brow— the  Cypress  crown  of, -'og'ether,  now  separate,  now  lower  their  crests  in 
Death!  '    quite  a  bland  and  pacific  manner,  now  rear  and  re- 

coil in  oppugnation,  until  to  an  ordinary  eye  all 
seems  an  incomprehensible  confusion  of  sandstone, 
pine  and  laurel.  But  this  country  rugged,  wild, 
and  intractable  as  it  is,  has  its  passes,  and  even  its 
strips  of  smooth  meadow  watered  by  the  flow  of 
clear  mountain  springs,  and  John  Carper  knew 
every  foot  of  it.  Of  these  passes,  the  outlet  of  a 
chief  one,  into  which  many  of  the  others  conver- 
ged, w^as  near  the  Quaker's  house.  Into  this,  and 
rapidly  up  it.  Carper  took  his  way.  He  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  with  his  rifle  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  dog  trotting  before  him  with  nose 
lowered,  moved  on  at  a  speed  which  would  have 
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outstripped  the  ordinary  gait  of  Joshua  Blake's 
dun  gelding.  If  he  cast  his  eyes  to  the  stony  path 
under  his  feet,  it  was  rather  to  assure  his  footing 
than  to  look  for  signs,  which  he  well  knew  no  eye 
could  delect  on  such  a  way.  It  was  evident  that 
here,  in  these  first  stages  of  his  undertaking,  he 
relied  solely  on  his  dog.  This  was  especially  ap- 
parent on  his  approach  to  a  spot  where  the  ravine 
forked.  From  this  point  a  pass  led  away  south  of 
west,  and  was  walled  in  by  mountains  until  it  open- 
ed, after  a  tortuous  course,  into  the  smoother 
country  which  edges  the  valley  of  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Potomac.  If  the  Indians  had  taken  this  left 
hand  pass,  they  would  probably  cross  the  South 
Branch  above  Morefield.  The  other  pass,  start- 
ing from  the  point  of  divergence,  was  most  direct 
of  the  two,  and  led  into  the  valley  beyond  in  a 
course  very  little  north  of  west.  But  there  was  a 
distance  of  many  miles  between  the  western  out- 
lets of  the  passes,  occasioned  by  the  southward  in- 
clination of  the  one  on  the  left,  and  the  after  course 
of  the  Indians  depended  greatly  upon  the  selection 
of  courses  made  at  the  fork.  Carper  held  back 
and  left  his  dog  to  make  a  choice  for  him.  Sharp- 
nose,  after  going  a  little  way  up  each  hollow,  wag- 
ged his  tail,  looked  to  his  master,  and  resumed  his 
trot  up  the  northern  one.  The  hunter  turned  to 
the  right,  and  resumed  his  long  swinging  walk  as 
if  entirely  satisfied  with  the  dog's  decision.  His 
path  soon  became  exceedingly  rough  ;  the  sagacity 
of  the  deer,  who  had  principally  made  it,  led  them 
across  knolls  to  avoid  curves  of  the  ravine,  and 
these  knolls  were  heaps  of  sharp  sand-stones,  with 
scarcely  soil  enough  to  nourish  a  dog-wood  or  lau- 
rel. Here  and  thereon  these  knolls,  a  pine  thrown 
headlong  by  the  winds,  from  the  higher  mountain 
side,  lay  in  the  way  with  its  bush  and  turned  the 
sharp  stony  path  down  some  steep  and  critical  sur- 
face. In  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  itself.  Carper's 
road  was  often  a  mere  succession  of  stepping- 
stones  with  pits,  worn  by  flowing  water,  between 
them.  Altogether  this  most  direct  course  to  the 
valley  of  the  South  Branch  was  wholly  impassa- 
ble to  horsemen.  To  the  true  hunter,  who  now 
trod  it,  the  way  was  as  easy  as  a  shorn  meadow 
in  summer,  and  he  held  upon  it  with  uniform  speed. 
It  was,  however,  several  hours  before  he  emerged 
from  the  mountains,  and  found  himself  upon  a  range 
of  broad  hilly  barrens,  covered  with  crab  grass, 
and  looking  very  much  like  deserted  fields.  Sliarp- 
nose  had  followed  the  trail  of  the  Indians  through 
the  confined  passes,  into  which  the  sun  at  that 
early  liour  only  half  penetrated,  but  lost  it  on  these 
breezy  hills.  Carper  surveyed  the  country  before 
him  with  a  quick  eye.  Three  or  four  hundred 
yards  below,  a  little  brook  drew  its  line  of  running 
briars  and  thorn-bushes,  in  a  zig-zag,  about  the 
foot  of  the  up-grounds.  "  The  trail  will  show 
there,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Nose  up,  dog — no 
time  to  be  lost" — and  bearing  to  the  right,  he  hur- 


!  ried  to  the  brook,  reached  it,  tin-ned  to  the  left,  and 
traced  it  upward.  He  presently  came  to  a  deer 
path  deeply  worn  into  the  banks,  and  here,  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  found  numerous  foot-marks.  No 
care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  them.  There  were 
many  moccasin  prints,  and  in  one  place  the  toe- 
marks  of  a  naked  foot — doubtless  that  of  the  boy 
Tobe.  Amongst  the  rest  were  shoe-prints.  Car- 
per recognized,  in  the  small  straight  track,  with  the 
deep  indentation  made  by  the  high  narrow  heel,  the 
foot-mark  of  his  dear  Quakeress,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  blinding  moisture  in  his  eyes,  and  an 
uncertain  motion  of  the  hand  that  traced  the  dainty 
outline.  It  was  not  the  slight  pressure  of  a  kid 
slipper  that  gave  token  of  Nelly  Blake's  recent 
presence,  but  a  sharp-cut  print  with  quite  a  fili- 
gree of  small  indentations  near  the  edges,  and 
around  the  curve  of  the  heel,  made  by  the  lacks 
of  an  honest  mountain  shoe.  It  was  well  shaped, 
however,  both  slim  and  small,  and  did  not  belie  the 
country-side  opinion  which  gave  the  poor  girl  credit 
for  possessing  the  prettiest  foot  in  the  Lost  River 
settlements.  There  was  little  in  the  marks  to 
show  how  long  they  had  been  made,  but  Carper, 
on  close  inspection  found  in  one  of  them  farthest 
from  the  water  some  beads  of  white  frost.  "  On, 
Sharpnose,"  he  said,  clearing  the  brook  at  a  bound, 
"  the  tracks  were  made  before  day-break.  We  are 
seven  long  hours'  behind."  On  the  low  spouty 
ground  beyond  the  brook,  Sharpnose  justified  his 
name,  and  carried  the  trail  with  the  certainty,  but 
none  of  the  clamor,  of  a  fox-hound.  A  little  far- 
ther on  began  the  alluvial  bottom  lands,  and  here 
abundant  signs  were  to  be  readily  caught  by  the 
untiring  hunter.  The  passage  of  the  Indians  had 
left  a  visible  enough  wake  in  the  high  weeds  which 
this  soil,  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  world,  throws  up 
like  a  thicket  of  canes.  After  breaking  through 
this  rank  growth.  Carper  came  upon  the  bank  of 
the  South  Branch.  Here  he  assured  himself  that 
all,  at  least,  of  the  Indian  party  had  not  directly 
forded  the  river.  Some  tracks,  the  boy  Tobe's 
amongst  them,  led  directly  to  the  water's  edge,  but 
there  were  others  which  turned  to  the  right,  and 
kept  the  bank.  Sharpnose,  after  following  the 
first  tracks  until  they  were  lost  in  the  water,  came 
back  and  took  the  bank  trail.  Nelly's  shoes  had 
left  no  mark  to  show  which  course  she  had  been 
made  to  take.  "  They  have  lifted  her  into  their 
arms,"  thought  Carper,  "  and  as  she  is  rather  too 
plump  to  be  carried  where  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it,  they  have,  no^  doubt,  taken  her  up^to  carry  her 
across  the  Branch.  It  is  a  civility  of  Girty's — 
very  obliging  in  him  !"  Calling  his  dog  from  the 
trail  along  the  bank,  he  at  once  entered  the  river. 
The  stream  he  found  languid  and  shallow,  and  with 
some  difficulty  in  dragging  through  the  mud  on  the 
other  side,  he  shortly  gained  firm  footing  on  the. 
opposite  bank.  Here  it  seemed  that  a  first  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  Indians  to  hide  their  trail. 
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No  foot-marks  were  visible  in  the  muddy  bank 
which  the  hunter  had  gained,  but  in  looking  up  and 
down  stream,  he  saw  about  two  hundred  yards 
above  him,  a  flat  rock  which  shelved  into  the  water. 
The  shore  everywhere  else  within  view  was  of 
soft  and  yielding  soil,  without  turf,  and  indeed  with- 
out vegetation  of  any  kind  except  a  few  clumps  of 
papavvs.  His  woodcraft  led  him  at  once  to  this 
rock,  and  he  presently  detected  some  blotches,  such 
as  might  be  made  by  feet  covered  with  wet  buck- 
skin, upon  its  surface.  The  sun,  by  this  titue  Hear- 
ing noon,  had  dried  these  away  to  a  faint  dull  stain, 
but  to  Carper's  quick  eye,  they  were  distinct  enough. 
From  this  rock  the  onward  path  was  matter  of  more 
uncertainty  than  altogether  suited  his  hasty  humor. 
Sharpnose  could  make  nothing  of  so  old  a  trail  in 
so  sunny  an  exposure,  and  the  hunter  was  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources.  The  Indians  had 
not  followed  the  bank  either  up  stream  or  down. 
There  were  no  signs  in  the  papaw  leaves  .and  mud 
deposite,  which  would  have  retained  foot-marks  as 
distinctly  as  soft  potter's  clay.  Directly  from  the 
rock,  which  quite  cut  in  two  this  low  muddy  shelf 
of  shore,  a  mountain  rose  very  abruptly,  with  a 
face  of  grey  sandstone,  dotted  with  starved  shrubs. 
Carper's  eye  scanned  this  rough  ridge,  and  he  saw, 
and  recognized  on  its  top  half  a  mile  off,  south- 
ward, a  spot  where,  sunk  between  two  rocky  knobs 
looking  like  cupolas,  a  patch  of  tall  pines  rested 
like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  Large  pines  spring- 
ing in  this  way  on  the  spine  of  a  mountain,  gener- 
ally denote  a  depression,  for  it  is  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  soil  from  higher  surrounding  points  that 
such  islands  of  great  timber  are  nourished  and 
grown.  Between  these  knobs,  at  this  patch  of 
pines,  was  in  fact  so  considerable  a  depression  as 
to  have  gained  the  name  of  gap — without  being  at 
all,  however,  the  easy  pass  which  a  heavy-footed 
lowlander  would  imagine  from  the  name.  Unless 
the  Indians  had  chosen  to  climb  the  rugged  steep 
of  a  mountain  several  hundred  feet  high — dragging 
their  female  captive  with  them — they  must  have 
passed  the  ridge  at  this  gap.  There  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  lower  pass  four  or  five  miles  down  the  river, 
but  it  was  too  distant  to  enter  into  the  calculation 
of  persons  striking  the  mountain  at  the  shelving 
rock.  Carper  mounted  the  hill-side  some  thirty 
feet  and  soon  put  on  a  look  of  satisfaction.  The 
grey  sand-stones  on  the  warmer  slopes  of  our  moun- 
tains, if  not  covered  with  the  long  beard-like  moss 
of  tlie  cold  northern  exposures,  have  yet  a  vegeta- 
ble covering  of  their  own,  a  sort  of  coating  of  flat 
circular  scales  looking  like  the  impressions  of  min- 
iature river  shells.  The  hunter  found  several  of 
these  stones  lying  with  the  side  marked  in  this  man- 
ner downward,  and  some  faint  remains  of  moisture, 
or  rather  of  the  dark  color  which  moisture  gives  to 
stone  on  the  upturned  surfaces.  A  little  farther 
on,  also,  he  found  the  switches  of  a  shrub  com- 
pressed   together,  and  bent,  as  if  they  had  been 


seized  and  dragged  through  the  hand  of  a  person 
sustainTng  himself  by  them  in  falling.  Satisfied 
with  these  signs,  which  tended  in  the  direction  of 
the  high  pine-marked  gap,  he  descended  to  the 
river  bank,  where  the  ground  permitted  swifter 
travelling,  and  hurried  on  up  stream.  In  a  short 
time  he  drew  near  the  pines.  On  the  nearer  edge 
of  them  a  wild  gobler  with  splendid  plumage  was 
strutting  in  a  circle  about  a  clump  of  dogwoods,  in 
amongst  which  two  or  three  of  his  meek  and  shab- 
bier looking  wives  were  patiently  scratching  for 
their  food.  Sharpnose  bounced  in  among  the  wild 
family  and  drove  them  clucking  into  the  pines.  He 
made  several  joyous  efforts  to  storm  their  perches, 
and  might  under  other  circumstances  have  chang- 
ed his  obstreperous  attempts  into  a  blockade  ;  but 
his  master  presently  brought  him  to  his  graver  du- 
ties, and  after  a  little  perplexed  nosing  and  snuflfing 
of  the  mingled  scents,  all  lying  well  in  so  shady  a 
spot,  he  found  the  human  trail.  The  hunter's  first 
anxiety  now  was  to  ascertain  if  Nelly  Blake  was 
with  this  division  of  the  Indian  parly.  Getting  upon 
his  hands  and  knees,  and  prying  amongst  the  tassels 
with  which  the  dark  boughs  above  him  had  covered 
the  ground — prunings  of  their  mountain  wings — 
he  searched  long  and  earnestly.  Near  a  log  which 
the  trail  had  crossed,  and  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
confused  marks  of  the  party,  the  eyes  of  the  hunter, 
brought  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  dis- 
tinguished a  slightly  curved  line  in  the  mat  of  pine 
leaves.  It  was  indistinct,  but  it  was  so  because 
the  pressure  had  not  been  great  enough  to  stamp 
deeply,  and  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  leaves,  not 
because  the  outline  of  the  substance  making  it  had 
been  blunt  or  yielding.  Some  of  the  pine  tassels, 
in  the  line,  had  been  cut  in  two  ;  so  Carper  assured 
himself  by  ascertaining  that  they  were  too  damp 
to  break.  "  It  was  Nelly's  shoe,"  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  rose  ;  "  she  sprung  from  that  foot  in 
crossing  the  log,  and  had  the  heel  up  when  the  sole 
cut  the  line.  Thank  God  her  little  instep  had  a  spring 
left  in  it."  He  examined  the  opposite  side  of  the 
log,  but  here  he  found  that  the  wild  turkeys  had 
been  before  him,  and  had  scratched  away  all  signs. 
Satisfied,  however,  with  what  he  had  seen,  he  re- 
sumed his  journey.  Following  the  course  which 
the  shape  of  the  mountain  compelled,  or  at  least 
made  most  easy,  and  which  his  dog  went  readily 
upon  before  him,  he  descended  into  an  irregular 
valley.  The  trail,  which  with  the  aid  of  Sharp- 
nose, he  had  been  able  to  keep  easily,  led  through 
this  valley,  and  beyond  it  over  a  broken  country, 
and  at  sunset  he  found  himself  between  the  head- 
waters of  Looney's  and  Patterson's  creeks,  and 
near  the  base  of  the  main  or  central  chain  of  the 
Alleghaneys.  With  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
moon  began  to  shine  out  low  down  in  the  western 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  Carper  extended  his  jour- 
ney several  hours  into  the  night,  making  poor  speed 
however ;  and  when  the  moon  disappeared  behind 
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the  dark  mountain  line  before  him,  broke  his  fast, 
drank  water  from  a  little  noisy  brook,  stretched 
himself  upon  a  bed  of  leaves,  and  with  Sharpnose, 
with  whom  he  had  shared  his  supper,  for  sentinel, 
slept  the  sleep  of  a  way-worn  man  who  puts  his 
cares  away  from  him. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  dawn  of  the  following  day  found  Carper 
up,  and  preparing  to  resume  his  journey.  He  again 
ate  of  his  jerked  beef,  denying  a  share  of  it  now 
to  his  dog,  whose  powers  of  nose  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  carefully  preserve,  drank  of  the 
brook,  and  continued  upon  his  way.  A  mile  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  slept,  he  came  upon  a  place 
a  good  deal  trampled,  and  showing  here  and  there 
the  tracks  of  horses.  A  little  examination  showed 
him  that  two  horsemen,  and  several  men  on  foot 
had  come  in  from  the  north  and  joined  the  party, 
whose  course  he  had  followed,  at  this  point.  Car- 
per at  once  guessed  the  truth.  The  Indians,  too 
wary  to  extend  their  depredations  in  the  Lost  River 
valley,  had  begun  to  grow  bolder  as  they  drew 
nearer  to  the  Alleghaney  wilderness — a  region  even 
at  the  present  day  as  wild  as  the  highlands  of  Or- 
egon— and  a  part  of  their  number  had  diverged 
down  the  South  Branch,  and  fallen  upon  the  set- 
tlements in  the  direction  of  Romney.  The  near- 
est settlement  was  Jacob  Vanslaken's,  and  Carper 
conjectured  that  the  homestead  of  this  sturdy 
Dutchman  had  been  the  point  of  attack,  and  the 
scene  of  recent  bloodshed  and  robbery.  He  had 
no  close  friendship  with  any  of  Jacob's  household, 
and  his  own  anxieties  were  clinging  enough,  but 
he  gave  a  stern  gesture  of  hand  and  head,  as  his 
imagination  rapidly  drew  the  scenes  of  this  proba- 
ble tragedy  :  a  husband  slain  on  his  hearthstone — 
a  wife  carried  away  captive— their  little  children 
brained  against  the  cabin  lintels.  These  were 
imaginations  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  his  war-knife. 
But  he  found  matter  of  hope  too  in  the  midst  of 
his  conjectures  of  these  things.  The  new  outra- 
ges would  muster  the  hunters  of  the  South  Branch 
and  swell  the  pursuit.  "  I  trust  in  God,"  he  said, 
"  that  in  robbing  Yanslaken's  house,  they  have  set 
fire  to  it,  and  made  it  blaze  as  high  as  the  moun- 
tains, for  news,  and  a  brag,  to  the  valley  men.  Wiih 
myself  nosing  close  on  the  trail,  and  the  South 
Branch  rifles  coming  on  after  me,  and  the  Lost  River 
party  heading  in  at  the  Youheganey  Springs,  Nelly 
lias  too  good  a  chance  for  a  reasonable  man  to  fall 
in  his  spirits  about  her."  With  such  reflections 
he  kept  upon  his  way.  Followinrr  a  wide  and  hoof- 
marked  trail,  he  shortly  came  to  a  spring  whose 
swampy  ooze  had  killed  the  vegetation  for  some 
space  around  it.  Near  this  spring  there  seemed 
to  liave  been  some  delay  and  trouble  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians;  bushes  were  broken,  and  the  ground 
was  deeply   dinted   by   horse-hoofs.      Whilst  the 


hunter  examined  these  unusual  marks,  his  dog 
suddenly  fixed  his  attention.  A  short  distance 
down  the  ooze  of  the  spring,  at  a  spot  where  the 
fine  thread  of  running  water  issuing  from  it,  gained 
firmer  ground  and  was  arrested  in  a  small  basin, 
Sharpnose  stood  with  his  nose  fixed  to  the  earth. 
His  hair  was  bristled  along  his  back,  and  he  gave  al- 
ternately a  sharp  bark  and  a  long  melancholy  howl. 
On  reaching  this  spot.  Carper  found  blood,  and 
what  he  took  to  be  the  impress  of  a  man's  body 
stretched  at  length  upon  the  ground.  There  were 
marks,  too,  which  the  intelligent  hunter  was  not 
slow  to  conjecture  had  been  made  by  a  wounded 
man  struggling  up,  and  dragging  himself  away 
from  a  spot  where  he  had,  for  some  time,  been  ly- 
ing. Along  the  course  of  these  signs  were  a  fevr 
scattered  grains  of  parched  corn.  Sharpnose  pres- 
ently left  the  blood,  and  went  cautiously  trailing 
down  the  stream.  Carper  followed  him,  finding 
the  forest  growth  more  open  as  he  advanced.  He 
had  left  the  spring  a  few  hundred  yards  behind  him, 
when  a  rifle  cracked  from  the  top  of  a  fallen  pine 
tree  a  little  before  him,  and  a  bullet  whistled  past 
his  head.  The  "  spit''  of  flame  and  fine  wreath  of 
smoke  caught  his  eye  in  the  incomplete  light  of 
the  morning,  and  he  was  about  to  fire  in  return, 
when  Sharpnose  dashed  into  the  pine  top.  In  a 
moment  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an  Indian  ap- 
peared. The  dog  had  fastened  upon  him,  and  he 
struggled  to  use  his  tomahawk.  As  quick  as  thought 
the  white  hunter  fired  at  the  Indian's  breast,  and 
the  struggle  of  man  and  dog  ceased.  Presently 
the  dog  came  out  from  the  pine.  Carper,  who  had 
taken  shelter  behind  the  nearest  tree  and  reloaded, 
advanced,  and  breaking  away  some  of  the  boughs, 
drew  the  body  of  his  enemy  from  its  hiding  place, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  leaves  of  the  open  forest. 
The  body  was  that  of  a  powerful  Indian,  long- 
limbed,  sinewy,  and  full-chested.  The  rifle  ball 
had  entered  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  passed 
out  at  the  back,  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  spine. 
But  in  addition  to  this  wound,  was  a  very  singular 
one  upon  the  head  which  had  discharged  the  blood 
very  frightfully  over  the  face.  Carper  was  exam- 
ining this  wound,  when  the  Indian  opened  his  eyes, 
half  raised  his  right  hand  as  if  attempting  to  make 
a  gesture  of  peace,  and  spoke  feebly. 

"  How  do  you  do,  broderV 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  single-minded  hunter,- 
"  pretty  well." 

The  Indian  caught  his  hand  from  the  wound  upon 
which  it  was  resting,  and  looked  him  wistfully  in 
the  face. 

"I  guess  what  you  mean,"  said  Carper,  "but  I 
am  not  feeling  for  your  scalp-lock.  What  made 
the  hurt  on  your  headV  \ 

The  Indian  endeavored  to  answer,  but  from  his       >• 
weakness,  or  his  small  stock  of  English,  or  both, 
Carper  caught  no  sound  nearer  to  an  intelligible 
reply  than  "devil-horse."     This  he  construed  to 
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mean  that  the  man  bad  been  in  some  way  hurt  by 
a  stolen  horse.  His  mind  ran  on  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  train  of  this  conjecture.  "  Ah  !"  he 
said  to  himself,  "if  the  rascals  have  carried  offVan- 
slakens'  black  stallion,  he  will  give  them  the  de- 
vil— sure  enough."  This  horse  was  widely  known 
as  a  fierce  and  vicious  brute.  Carper  dropped  the 
conjecture,  however,  and  endeavored  to  gain  from 
the  Indian  some  knowledge  of  the  movements  of 
his  party. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  how  many  hours  towards 
the  great  mountain,"  and  he  aided  his  speech  with 
his  hand,  "  have  your  men  carried  the  white  girl  V' 

The  Indian  seemed  to  understand  him,  but  in- 
stead of  answering,  closed  his  eyes,  dropped  his 
hands,  and  assumed  a  look  of  death-like  languor. 
Presently  he  roused  himself  again.  Perhaps  he 
intended  this  pantomime  as  an  answer  to  the  hun- 
ter's question.  Carper  seemed  to  take  it  for  one. 
"  He  wishes  to  tell  me,"  he  muttered,  "  that  he  has 
been  past  keeping  count  of  the  hours."  But  if 
the  sinking  away  into  languor  was  assumed  as  a 
dumb  show  of  answer  to  the  hunter's  question,  it 
was  presently  followed  by  marks  of  a  real  and  fatal 
lethargy.  Death  came  on  rapidly.  Carper  dis- 
armed by  the  condition  of  the  dying  man,  and 
somewhat  softened  by  his  apparent  gratitude  for  so 
slight  a  favor  as  that  of  leaving  his  scalp-lock  upon 
his  head,  addressed  him  in  an  apologetic  strain. 

"If  I  had  known  that  you  were  already  half 
dead,  I  think  it  possible  that  I  should  not  have  shot 
you.  But  I  was  justified  ;  and  as  a  reasonable  In- 
dian you  must  admit  it.  Bullet  for  bullet  is  good 
law  ;  and  you  did  your  endeavor  to  shoot  me.  How- 
ever if  you  were  the  most  infernal  rascal  that  ever 
came  over  from  the  Muskingum  or  Hockhocking 
I  would  leave  you  with  your  scalp  on  your  head, 
your  rifle,  tomahawk,  knife,  and  pouch  of  parched 
corn  by  your  side,  and  straighten  your  limbs  de- 
cently. You  have  a  religious  notion  about  all  this 
sort  of  thing,  that  is  no  doubt  unreasonable  ;  hut  it 
is  of  no  use  to  argue  it  with  a  man  three  quarters 
dead,  and  who  can't  understand  my  language." 

The  Indian  looked  gratefully  into  Carper's  face, 
muttered  "  broder,"  and  in  a  few  min-^Jtes,  without 
farther  attempts  at  speech,  died. 

The  word  "  broder"*  is,  to  be  sure,  a  barbarous 

*  John  Carper  was  singularly  merciful  to  the  poor  devil 
who,  measuring  his  deeds  by  his  wild  conscience,  had  done 
no  wrong.  An  Indian  shot  l)y  an  old  man  named  David 
Morgan,  on  the  Monongahela,  was  treated  very  difFerenil) . 
"  On  the  report  of  Morgan,  a  party  went  out  from  the  fort 
and  found  the  Indian  atone  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
scene  of  action,  hid  in  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree,  where  he 
had  picked  the  knife  out  of  his  body,  after  which»had  come 
out  parched  corn,  &c.,  and  had  bound  up  his  wound  with 
the  apron  aforesaid  ;  and  on  ■  Se  first  sight  he  saluted  them 
"wiih  "How  do,  do,  broder?  how  do,  do,  broder?"  But 
alas!  poor  savage  their  brotherhood  to  him  extended  only 
to  tomahawking,  scalping,  and,  to  gratify  some  peculiar 
feelings  of  their  own,  skinning  him,  and  they  have  made 
drum-heads  of  his  skin."    Kerchival.    Appendix. 


corruption,  when  it  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
speak  the  English  word  "  brother ;"  but  to  my  ears, 
certain  associations  redeem  it,  and  make  it  very 
touching.  It  was  with  the  good  German  word,  of 
like  signification,  and  sound,  upon  his  lips,  that  the 
last  of  the  royal  knights,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  fell 
from  his  saddle  on  the  field  of  Lutzen.  And  who 
does  not  remember  the  "  mein  bruder"  of  the  stu- 
dent of  Weisenberg,  as,  throwing  down  his  pistol, 
he.  flew  to  embiace  the  friend  whom  jealousies  bad 
alienated,  but  at  whose  heart  he  could  not  aim  for 
"the  haze,  which  old  kindly  recollections  brought 
before  his  eyes  V 

John  Carper  straightened  the  dead  man's  limbs, 
placed  his  rifle,  knife,  tomahawk,  and  pouch  of 
corn  by  his  side,  and  led  by  a  purpose  which  gave 
no  time  for  more  than  this  simple  care  of  the  dead, 
resumed  his  journey.  The  horse-tracks  rendered 
the  trail  clear  from  the  point  at  which  the  Indian 
parties  had  united,  and  Carper  followed  it  without 
difficulty,  and  rapidly.  Sharpnose  seemed  to  con- 
sider his  functions  at  an  end  for  the  present,  and 
made  no  effort  to  assist  his  master,  but  jogged  on 
contentedly  before.  For  some  ten  miles  the  hunter 
held  upon  his  way  without  interruption,  and,  at  the 
end  of  this  distance,  the  dog  became  again  eager 
and  excited.  In  fact,  man  and  dog  had  reached 
the  camping  ground  of  the  Indians.  The  spot 
which  they  had  selected  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
kind  of  basin  made  by  spurs  of  the  Alleghaney. 
The  mountain  projections  almost  surrounded  the 
hollow  ;  the  only  gap  in  their  circuit  was  a  narrow 
one  through  which  a  slender  stream  from  a  moun- 
tain-spring escaped,  making  a  humming  noise,  as 
it  leaped  the  sandstones,  or  gurgled  in  narrow 
passes  under  them.  This  break  in  the  rim  of  the 
mountain  basin  was  on  its  southern  side.  The  fires 
which  the  Indians  had  kindled  were  still  smoulder- 
ing, and  the  footmarks  were  as  fresh  as  if  just 
made.  In  fact  the  party  could  scarcely  be  two 
hours  in  advance;  and  Carper  felt  no  little  satis- 
faction, when,  by  this  discovery  of  the  camping- 
ground,  he  assured  himself  that  five  of  the  seven 
or  eight  hours  by  which,  at  first,  the  Indians  led 
him,  had  been  overcome  by  his  greater  speed.  He 
examined  carefully  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how 
Nelly  had  been  permitted  to  pass  the  night,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  her  captors  had  passed  at  the  camp. 
He  found  at  the  distance  of  some  twenty  steps 
from  the  circle  immediately  about  the  fire,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  hollow  opposite  to  its  outlet,  a  bed  ^ 
of  dry  leaves,  and  hemlock  branches,  and  the  im- 
press of  a  human  form  sunk  deeply  into  it,  as  if  the 
occupant  had  been  nearly  covered  by  the  uprising 
of  the  light  material  on  each  side.  A  hare  never 
left  a  snugger  "  form"  in  a  bunch  of  meadow^  ofrass. 
The  length  of  the  impression  was  less  than  the 
usual  manly  stature,  and  there  was  the  wide  pres- 
sure of  skirts,  instead  of  more  definite  marks  of 
the  lower  limbs ;  from  which  the  hunter  was  not 
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slow  to  assure  himself  that  the  litlle  Quakeress,  or 
at  least  one  of  her  sex,  had  here  found  a  bed. 
There  was  nothing  to  show  that  her  captors  had 
used  any  other  constraint  with  her  than  that  im- 
posed by  her  position  at  the  side  of  the  walled  hol- 
low most  remote  from  the  outlet,  and  the  customary 
maintenance  of  watch.  After  Carper  had  made 
these  examinations,  which  he  did  with  no  little  feel- 
jnrr — for  what  lover  ever  scrutinized  such  dainty 
traces  of  his  mistress  without  emotions  of  tender- 
ness— he  seated  himself  and  meditated  upon  his 
future  course. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Carper  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the   country 
about    him,   having  hunted   in  it,  and  he  took  for 
granted   that  the  Indians  would  ascend  the  Alle- 
ghaney  at   a  place  some  miles  to  the  south — the 
nearest  point  of  practicable  ascent  to   horsemen. 
On  entering  the  hollow,  indeed,  he  had  seen  the 
tracks  of  horses  leading  out  of  it  and  tending  in  a 
southerly  direction.     What  course  the  party  would 
pursue,  after  gaining  the  Alleghaney  levels,  was 
now  matter  of  reflpclion.     He  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  that  their  course  could  scarcely  reach  farther 
south  than  the  difficulties  of  the  mountain  compell- 
ed, and  that  after  gaining  its  ridge,  a  bend  to  the 
north  corresponding  with  the  present  southern  one, 
would   be   made,  and  a  line  of  direction  taken  to- 
ward Horseshoe  and  Blackwaler  runs — tributaries 
of  Cheat  River.     Such  a  course  would  bring  the 
party  to  the   head  of  Youheganey,  which  he  had 
appointed  as  the  destination  of  the  party  to  be  gath- 
ered, and  sent  on  by  Joshua  Blake.     In  accordance 
with   these   views,   he  determined   to  give  up  the 
trail   of  the  Indians,  climb  the  mountain  at  once, 
and  either  get  before  them,  or  resume  the  trail  on 
the  levels.     I   need  not  say  in  detail  how  he  car- 
ried this  plan  into  eifect.     We  join  travel  with  him 
again,  many  miles  westward  from  the  Indian  camp- 
ing ground — in  fact  upon  the  rocky  highlands  over- 
looking the  valley  of  Cheat  River.     The   hunter 
had   reached  a  rocky  point,  from  which  bis  view 
took  in  a  wide  range  of  country,  chiefly  covered 
with  forest,  but  spotted  here  and  there  with  grassy 
glades.     He  overlooked  the  southern  termination 
of  the  natural  meadows  of  the  Alleghaneys.     Very 
near  him,  but  not  at  all  fixing  his  attention,  was  a 
work   of  nature   which,  when  this  wilderness  has 
been   rendered   penetrable  to   the  world   by   good 
roads,  and  endurable  by  good  inns,  will  draw  crowds 
to  admire  its  daring  and  novel  beauty.     Blackwa- 
ter  run,  a  considerable  stream  to  bear  the  humble 
name  of  run,   after  winding  sluggishly  along  the 
mountain  levels,  takes  a  leap  from  a  rocky  ledge, 
down  a  precipice  of  two  hundred  feet,  unbroken  in 
the  descent  except  by   one   step   of  rock,   which 
drives  it  at  a  rebound  into  a  second  great  curve. 


A  basin  of  rock  catches  the  waters  below,  and 
transmits  them  to  other  basins  which  descend  in  a 
series  to  the  natural  level  of  the  valley.  These 
basins  are  eternally  shaded,  and  kept  even  in  a  twi- 
light gloom  by  immense  umbrella-lopped  ever- 
greens, chiefly  hemlocks,  and  the  cold  soil  around 
them  is  entirely  without  undergrowth.  The  foot 
of  this  cascade,  and  the  descending  basins,  I  may  as 
well  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  trout  fisher,  abound  in 
mountain  trout  of  great  size,  perfect  firmness,  and 
unimpeachable  flavor. 

Carper  stood  upon  the  rocks,  over  this  forest  water- 
fall, which  flashed  and  foamed  in  the  light  of  the  sun, 
(by  this  time  near  its  setting,)  and  looked  beyond  into 
the  valley  dotted  with  glades.  For  some  time  no 
animate  nature  seemed  to  stir  in  the  scene  ;  but  at 
last  he  saw  a  troop  of  nine  elk*  sweep  across  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  glades  at  a  brisk  gallop.  He 
could  discover  nothing  to  explain  this  flight  of  the 
elk  ;  but  at  once  conjectured  that  they  were  run- 
ning from  hunters  of  the  Indian  party.  Below  and 
before  him,  down  Blackwaler  run,  he  saw,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  a  rugged,  isolated  hill, 
rising  on  one  side  with  a  gradual  ascent  dark  with 
pines,  and  on  the  opposite  presenting  a  precipitous 
surface  to  the  stream.  He  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  this  hill  as  a  post  of  farther  observation. 
Followed  by  his  dog,  he  let  himself  down  through 
the  laurels  of  the  mountain  side,  reached  the  shade 
of  the  hemlocks,  followed  the  stream,  gained  the 
hill,  and  climbed  to  its  top.  He  found  here  an  ad- 
mirable hiding-place.  Laurels  grew  in  abundance 
amongst  large  masses  of  sandstone,  and  roofed  in 
the  chambers  which  these,  lying  loosely  at  some 
feet  apart,  made,  and  the  pine  trees  growing  on 
that  side  of  the  hill  up  which  he  had  come,  afford- 
ed with  their  tops  that  dark  back-ground  which,  in 
woodcraft,  is  reckoned  so  useful  in  perfecting  the 
hunter's  concealment  from  his  game.  Carper  hid 
himself  between  two  squares  of  rock,  near  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  above  the  run,  and  arranging 
the  laurel  so  that  he  could  see,  without  being  seen, 
looked  carefully  out.  A  glade  of  about  an  aure, 
extended  from  the  other  bank  of  the  stream  ;  and 
beyond  this  the  forest  gave  way  in  many  places  to 
patches  of  grass,  glimpses  of  which  might  be  caught 
as  the  light  wind  moved,  here  and  there,  the  screen 
of  boughs.  The  hunter  had  scarcely  run  his  eye 
over  this  broken  scene  of  trees  and  grass,  when  he 
heard  what  he  at  first  took  to  be  the  bleat  of  a 
fawn.  Presently,  upon  a  repetition  of  the  sound, 
he  became  sure  that  it  was  a  decoy  bleat.  This 
imitation  of  a  fawn's  cry  is  made  with  an  instru- 
ment like  the  mouth-piece  of  a  clarionet;  or,  in  some 
cases  of  extraordinary  imitative  powers  of  the 
voice,  without  such  aid.  The  echo  of  the  second 
bleat  had  not  died  away,  when  a  doe  came  bound- 


♦  The  elk  is  still  found,  I  have  good  authority  for  be- 
lieving, in  this  singularly  wild  portion  of  Virginia — of 
course  in  small  numbers. 
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ing  into  the  ^lade,  with  her  flag  up,  and  stood  for 
an  instant  looking  eagerly  about  her.  A  shot  was 
fired  from  a  thick  part  of  the  wood,  and  the  poor 
dam,  drawn  by  love  and  care  for  her  young,  gave 
a  few  leaps  and  fell.  Carper  had  seized  his  dog 
by  the  muzzle,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bleat,  and 
still  held  him,  whilst  witnessing  what  followed. 
An  Indian  came  from  the  wood,  unsheathed  his 
knife,  cut  the  throat  of  the  deer,  and  stood  watch- 
ing to  see  it  die.  Carper  raised  his  rifle,  but  a 
moment's  reflection  enabled  him  to  look  upon  the 
breast  of  the  red  hunter,  as  his  blanket  parted  and 
displayed  its  swell — as  fair  a  mark  as  temptation 
ever  put  in  the  way  of  a  rifleman — with  a  quiet 
and  patient  eye.  A  few  minutes  convinced  him  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  forbearance.  A  second  Indian 
came  into  the  glade.  The  two  proceeded  to  butch- 
er the  doe.  They  were  engaged  at  this  work  when 
the  main  body  of  the  Indians  came  in  sight.  First 
came  a  strong  athletic  young  warrior  mounted  upon 
a  showy  black  horse,  which  the  hunter  recognized, 
at  a  glance,  as  the  vicious  stallion  of  V^anslaken,  the 
Dutchman.  The  toilsome  journey,  or  the  skill  and 
strength  of  the  rider,  had  subdued  the  brute  into  a 
quiet  gait.  A  little  in  the  rear  of  this  first  horse- 
man, came  Girty,  a  slim,  dark-skinned,  and  eager- 
eyed  youth,  mounted  upon  a  pony  ;  behind  him 
with  one  arm  about  his  waist,  sat  Nelly  Blake. 
Bundles  were  fastened  about  both  horses.  Behind, 
in  no  particular  order,  came  eight  Indians  on  foot, 
and  trudging  heavily  in  the  rear  of  these,  with  a 
bundle  of  immense  size  weighing  him  down,  came 
the  boy  Tobe.  No  prisoner  seemed  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  settlement  of  Vanslaken.  The 
party  stopped  in  the  glade,  and  made  preparation 
for  passing  the  night,  Nelly  was  made  to  leap 
from  behind  Girty,  and  now  stood  in  full  view  of 
Carper.  Her  face  bore  an  expression  of  resolu- 
tion, but  was  somewhat  pale,  in  spite  of  moun- 
tain air  and  travel.  She  seemed  to  watch  care- 
fully, and  obey  readily,  the  signs  of  her  captors, 
and  to  meet  the  dangers  of  her  situation  with 
a  brave,  but  wise  spirit.  The  boy  Tobe,  an  un- 
couth, overgrown  lad  of  fourteen,  foot-sore  and 
nearly  dead  with  performing  the  part  of  Issachar  to 
these  wild  Ishmaels,  did  not  endure  his  lot  with  so 
much  sagacious  fortitude.  Stumbling  on,  to  the 
edge  of  the  glade,  he  threw  his  load  down,  and 
seating  himself  beside  it,  began  to  weep  bitterly. 
He  was  presently  roused  from  this  condition  by  an 
order,  followed  by  a  blow  over  the  shoulders,  to  get 
wood  for  building  fires.  The  boy,  instead  of  obey- 
ing, turned,  caught  the  stick  with  which  he  had 
been  struck,  and  with  a  sullen,  dogged  manner, 
kept  his  seat.  The  Indian  who  had  given  him  the 
order,  released  his  hold  upon  the  stick,  caught  his 
tomahawk,  and,  without  an  instant  of  hesitation, 
drove  the  edge  of  it  into  the  boy's  skull.  Poor 
Tobe  fell  like  a  calf  under  the  axe  of  a  butcher. 
This  tragedy  was  begun  and  ended  so  suddenly, 


that  even  the  companions  of  the  murderer  were 
taken  by  surprise.  The  Quakeress  uttered  a  sharp 
cry,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Girty 
advanced  with  a  clouded  face  and  spoke  to  the  In- 
dian, who,  tearing  the  scalp  from  the  boy's  head, 
fastened  it  to  his  belt,  and,  making  no  reply,  joined 
the  rest  of  the  party.  Presently  he  made  a  short 
speech,  with  a  great  deal  of  mouthing  and  gesticu- 
lation, and  the  nodding  heads  and  grunted  respon- 
ses of  his  audience  showed  that  he  had  satisfied 
them  of  the  propriety  of  what  he  had  done.  This* 
final  judgment  given  upon  the  homicide,  the  res- 
pectable judges  seemed  to  forget  it.  As  for  Car- 
per, he  determined  that  when  the  time  came  for 
letting  his  presence  be  known  by  the  crack  of  his 
rifle,  its  first  bullet  should  crash  into  the  skull  of 
the  murderer.  With  this  resolution,  he  took  pa- 
tience, and  afraid  to  expose  himself  too  much, 
nestled  amongst  his  rocks  and  kept  his  dog 
quiet.  He  had  noted  well  the  ornaments  of  the 
cruel  warrior — a  plume  of  eagle's  feathers,  and  a 
broad  stripe  of  white  paint  running  like  a  bar  sin- 
ister obliquely  across  his  face  from  top  to  bottom. 

By  twilight  the  Indian  party  had  hobbled  the  two 
horses,  made  a  fire,  cooked  and  eaten  a  great  part 
of  the  venison,  and  as  the  supper  ended,  the  white 
hunter,  resuming  his  observation,  saw  Girty  gather 
boughs,  and  make  a  bed  for  the  Quakeress  ;  it  was 
placed  thirty  or  forty  yards  ofl^,  down  the  run,  out 
of  view  of  the  party  about  the  fire,  and  the  half- 
breed  seemed  to  make  it  with  much  care.  Carper 
recollected  having  seen  the  arm  of  the  Quakeress 
about  Girty's  waist,  as  she  rode  behind  him,  and 
that  recollection  coupled  with  the  character  of  his 
present  labor  for  her,  excited  more  of  ill-blood  to- 
ward the  youth,  than  of  gratitude  for  services 
which,  doubtless,  rendered  Nelly's  condition  one  of 
less  hardship.  As  he  brooded,  with  something  al- 
most as  savage  as  jealousy  in  his  humor,  over  these 
things,  he  saw  Nelly,  after  listening  to  some  words 
from  Girty,  steal  away  to  her  little  bower  of  fra- 
grant branches,  and  there  clasping  her  hands,  turn 
her  face  upward,  dim  in  the  gloaming,  as  if  she 
prayed  to  God  for  succor.  A  twitch  of  emotion 
moved  his  features,  and  then  tears  came  to  his 
eyes. 

"  I  will  lead  you  safely  back,  Nel,  out  of  these 
dangers,"  he  said  within  himself,  "  or  never  will  I 
see  Lost  River  again." 

The  Indians,  when  the  Quakeress  had  left  them, 
gathered  around  their  fire  and  began  an  earnest 
consultation.  They  kept  this  up  for  an  hour,  and 
then  one  of  their  number  assuming  the  post  of 
watch,  the  others  stretched  themselves  upon  the 
grass,  and  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  fell  asleep. 
The  sentinel  did  not  leave  the  circle,  but  merely 
sat  upright  in  it,  with  his  feet  to  the  blaze. 

Carper  had  seen  the  black  horse  moving  in  the 
direction  of  a  patch  of  grass,  which  lay,  as  he  had 
noticed  before  getting  into  his  hiding-place,  behind 
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a  projection  of  the  hill  ;  the  patch  of  grass  was 
beyond  the  run,  and  out  of  view  from  the  Indian 
camp-fire.  This,  with  the  fortunate  locality  of 
Nelly's  bed,  also  out  of  view,  suggested  to  his  mind 
a  plan  of  escape  which  promised  very  well.  He 
became  seized  wilh  a  fury  of  confidence  and  de- 
light, as  he  turned  the  chances,  arising  from  locali- 
ty, over  in  his  mind — chances  such  as  he  could 
scarcelj'  have  dared  to  hope  would  so  soon  present 
themselves.  He  determined  to  leave  his  post  on 
the  hill  by  the  way  he  had  ascended,  so  soon  as 
the  moon  should  have  gone  down,  make  a  circuit, 
drag  himself  along  the  ground  to  Nelly's  side, 
awake  her  gently,  conduct  her  away  noiselessly, 
and  by  a  circuitous  course,  to  the  patch  of  grass 
where  the  black  horse  fed,  cut  his  hobble,  mount 
wilh  the  Quakeress  behind  him,  and,  striking  north, 
ride  for  life  toward  the  springs  of  the  Youheganey. 
If  the  party  from  Lost  River  should  have  reached 
the  Youheganey  all  would  be  well  ;  if  not,  then  he 
would  continue  on  to  the  house  of  William  Craw- 


depths  of  utter  dejection.  In  the  midst  of  her 
wakeful  grief  she  heard  a  dull  noise  like  the  hum- 
ming of  honey-bees,  but  never  guessing  that  the 
lips  of  John  Carper  made  the  familiar  sound,  she 
gave  no  heed  to  it.  Presently  the  shrill  cry  of  a 
katydid  followed  the  murmur  of  the  bees.  This 
was  a  note  of  the  pleasant  evening  music,  which 
she  had  been  wont  to  listen  to,  in  the  pensive  hu- 
mors of  jier  girlhood;  the  fine  chirp,  one  of  the 
hunter's  most  effective  imitations,  reminded  her  all 
the  more  tenderly  of  her  distant  home,  at  the  wood- 
ed mountain-base,  whose  shades  were  so  sonorous, 
of  summer  nights,  wilh  the  treble  of  this  cicala  of 
our  groves,  but  it  did  not  induce  her  to  lift  her  head 
from  its  position.  Then  followed  the  creaking 
notes  of  a  hearth  cricket,  and  again  the  sum  of  her 
home-turning  fancies  received  an  addition.  A 
pause  in  the  hunter's  performance  followed  the  ces- 
sation of  the  cricket's  cry.  After  a  little,  how- 
ever, she  heard  the  merry  chuckle,  and  spinning 
hum  of  wings,  with  which  the  humming  bird  feeds 


ford,  who  had  established   a  strong  settlement  at   amongst  the   bell-shaped   flowers  of   the    House 


the  Great  Meadows,  many  miles  farther  north. 
Once  mounted,  he  was  sure  that  the  speed  and 
strength  of  the  black  would  defeat  pursuit.  The 
principal  peril,  in  this  scheme,  seemed  to  be  in  the 
difficulty  of  waking  his  mistress  without  noise  ; 
but  he  trusted  to  her  courage  and  his  own  gentle- 
ness of  approach.  As  for  the  danger  of  his  dog's 
betraying  him,  Sharpnose,  in  spite  of  *his  obstre- 
perous conduct  in  the  case  of  the  turkeys,  would 
trail  all  day  at  his  master's  heels,  and  crouch  like  a 
lurcher  at  the  simplest  signal. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  hour  came  for  putting 
this  plan  into  effect.  The  moon,  trembling  through 
a  slight  cloud,  paled  her  fires,  and  at  last  went 
down,  leaving  nothing  but  a  dim  wake  of  light,  to 
linger  among  the  distant  tree-tops.  Carper  left 
his  post,  awaiting,  for  doing  so,  a  murmur  of  the 
light  and  capricious  wind,  that  the  rustle  of  the 
laurel  leaves  might  not  be  heard  by  the  Indian 
w-atch.  He  escaped  into  the  more  open  ground  of 
the  pines  and  descended.  He  passed  near  the 
patch  of  grass  toward  which  the  stallion  had  been 
feeding,  and  found  that  he  had  reached  it.  The 
horse  pricked  his  ears,  but  permitted  the  hunter  to 
approach  him.  The  bridle  was  still  upon  him,  with 
the  reins  drawn  up  into  loops  about  the  head-stall, 
and  it  now  occurred  to  Carper  to  fasten  the  animal 
to  a  tree.  This  he  did,  and,  having  done  it,  fell 
back,  increased  the  sweep  of  his  circuit,  crossed 
the  run  more  than  a  hundred  yards  below  the  In- 
dians, and  with  great  cauiion  began  creeping  and 
dragging  himself  along  the  ground,  in  the  direction 
of  Nelly's  sleeping  place. 

The  Quakeress  was  lying  upon  her  bed  of  leafy 
branches,  with  one  round  arm  for  pillow  to  her 
cheek.  She  was  wide  and  sadly  awake  ;  no  longer 
under  the  eyes  of  her  savage  captors,  she  gave  free 


flow  to  her  tears,  and  was  indeed  sunk  into  the  rose  into  earnest  poetry 


creeper.  The  combination  of  so' many  familiar 
sounds,  rather  than  the  singularity  of  any  one  of 
them  in  such  a  locality,  induced  her  to  rise  a  little 
in  her  nest  and  look  over  its  edge.  Had  the  very 
insects  mustered  and  followed  on,  like  some  little 
array  in  fairy  tales,  to  minister  consolation  to  herT 
She  saw  a  dark  object  crouching  low  to  the  ground. 

"  Nelly  !"  whispered  a  voice,  "  hush — hush — 
for  God's  sake.     I  am  John  Carper." 

The  girl's  heart  leaped,  and  her  eyes  started  in 
their  sockets ;  the  faintest  possible  cry  half  escaped 
her  lips.  It  was  so  faint  that  tl.e  prattle  of  the 
neighboring  stream  must  have  drowned  it  to  any 
one  not  very  near. 

"  If  it  is  thee,  John  Carper,"  whispered  the  poor 
girl  slowly,  and  in  mingled  love,  hope,  and  terror, 
"  let  me  see  thy  face,  or  hear  thee  speak  some 
signal." 

"  Will  you  run  away  to  Morefield,  Nel,  to  the 
lean  parson,  and  be  my  dear  little  wife?"  This 
allusion  to  a  past  conversation  assured  the  Qua- 
keress fully. 

"  Surely,"  she  said,  "the  God  in  whose  name 
thee  just  now  conjured  me  to  be  silent,  has  sent 
thee  to  save  me,  a  poor  child,  and  not  deserving  of 
the  risk  to  thy  safety.  Let  me  feel  thy  strong  hand 
in  my  weak  one." 

Her  lover  not  only  granted  this  moderate  request 
but  took  her  fairly  into  his  arms,  and,  with  a  noise- 
less sort  of  blubber,  kissed  her  mouth,  cheeks, 
forehead,  and  eyes,  with  so  continuous  a  fervor 
that  the  poor  girl  was  in  some  danger  of  having 
the  latter  kissed  out.  In  the  stout,  and  somewhat 
coarse,  hunter,  the  passion  of  love,  even  in  circum- 
stances of  such  peril,  partook  of  the  ridiculous;  in 
the  girl,  honest  and,  if  country-bred,  still  gentle 
and  full  of  the  grace  which  belongs  to  all  beauty,  it 
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"  True — true" — she  said  in  low  and  sweetly 
modulated  tones,  to  which  grateful  love  gave  a 
tremor — "  true  as  the  love,  and  the  strength,  and 
the  honor  of  a  courageous  man  ever  were  to  a  weak 
child,  or  a  sorrowful  woman,  so  true  has  thee  been 
to  me,  John  Carper  ;  and  whether  thee  save  me,  or 
I  am  slain  like  the  wretched  boy,  whose  body  lies 
cold,  and  stiff,  yonder,  for  the  wild  beasts  to  tear, 
thee  will  surely  be  blessed  of  God." 

Carper  had  given  her  lip-room  for  this  speech. 
He  kissed  the  mouth,  yet  trembling  with  its  last 
earnest  word,  and  then  calmly  replied,  still  in  a 
whisper, 

"  I  have  done  nothing  very  great,  or  unusual, 
Nelly.  He  would  be  a  poor  Joe,  indeed,  that  would 
let  his  sweetheart  be  carried  off  without  following 
on  her  trail.  But  time  is  pressing.  You  must 
creep  along  with  me  ;  I  will  guide  you,  and  I  hope 
to  be  mounted  and  riding  away  with  you  before  a 
rascal  of  them  all,  at  the  fire  yonder,  stirs.  We 
will  have  our  talk  out,  where  we  can  do  it  without 
whispering.  Draw  your  petticoats  about  your 
knees,  and-stoop  low  to  the  ground.  Mind  your 
business,  Sharpnose." 

Precisely  at  this  instant  a  stir  took  place  amongst 
the  Indians  at  the  fire.  Carper  pressed  Nelly  back 
into  her  leafy  nest,  placing  a  finger  on  her  lips  as 
he  did  so,  and  then,  as  noiselessly  as  a  snake,  crept 
away  into  the  densest  shade  of  the  wood — his  dog 
following,  and  inriitating  his  caution.  The  noises 
at  the  camp-fire  became  louder,  and  it  seemed  pre- 
sently that  the  whole  Indian  party  were  rising,  and 
preparing  for  travel  as  if  day  had  dawned.  It 
could  not  yet  be  midnight.  The  hunter  was  puz- 
zled, and,  for  the  better  discovery  of  what  the  move- 
ment portended,  dragged  himself  around  some  dis- 
tance, to  a  spot  near  the  edge  of  the  glade,  from 
which  he  could  see  what  passed.  Lying  amongst 
the  roots  of  an  oak,  he  looked  out  safely.  The 
fire,  crackling  with  fresh  brush,  gave  out  a  strong 
light ;  as  it  grew  brighter  he  placed  his  hand  over 
the  shining  eyes  of  his  dog.  In  a  tew  minutes  he 
saw  ten  of  the  party,  Girty  one  of  them,  leave  the 
fire,  and  set  off  down  the  bank  of  the  stream,  fully 
equipped,  and  with  the  precision  of  step,  and  order 
of  march  of  warriors  setting  out  on  the  war-path. 
Their  course  led  them  near  the  bed  of  the  Quaker- 
ess, and  Girty,  leaving  the  file,  stooped  for  a  mo- 
ment over  it,  then  went  on  with  his  companions. 
The  two  Indians  left  at  the  fire,  seemed  to  have  no 
purpose  of  again  going  to  sleep.  They  sat  for  half 
an  hour  talking,  and  occasionally  kicking  the  ends 
of  the  half-burned  brush  into  the  blaze.  After 
spending  so  much  time  in  this  way,  one  of  the  two 
got  up,  and  going  to  where  the  bundles  had  been 
placed,  brought  back  one  of  them  to  the  fire.  He 
opened  it  and  spread  the  contents  on  the  ground. 
He  next  singled  out  a  little  white  night  cap,  and 
stuck  it  upon  his  head  ;  then  he  tied  a  shawl  around 
his  neck  with  great  bows  projecting  in  front.    Hav- 


ing equipped  himself  in  this  extraordinary  manner, 
he  walked  several  times  around  his  companion,  as 
if  not  a  little  vain  of  his  fine  appearance.  The 
sitting  Indian,  as  if  emulous  of  cutting  a  finer  fig- 
ure, took,  from  under  his  blanket,  the  frontal  skin 
and  horns  of  an  ox,  (one  of  the  trophies  from 
Joshua  Blake's  cattle  pen,)  and  placing  it  upon  his 
head,  with  the  horns  erect,  and  the  skin  hanging 
over  his  face,  began  to  strut  about  with  as  vain  a 
carriage  as  the  other.  Finally  both  again  sat  down, 
laughing  with  the  suppressed  Indian  chuckle  at  the 
pantomime  just  accomplished. 

[  To  he  concluded  in  our  nextJ\ 


THE  POLICE  OF  PARIS. 

FROM    IK.    marvel's    FRESH    GLEANINGS. 

The  Municipal  authority  in  the  capital  is  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  corres- 
ponding very  nearly  with  the  office  of  Mayoralty 
in  the  larger  of  the  American  cities.  There  is 
under  him,  a  Council  of  Prefecture  made  up  into 
different  administrations,  having  cognizance  of  va- 
rious public  affairs  : — as  for  instance,  of  Roads  and 
Public  Works,  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Depart- 
mental Taxes,  of  Post  Offices,  of  the  Paste  aux 
Chevaux.  Besides  this,  there  belongs  to  each  of 
the  twelve  Municipal  arrondissements,  correspond- 
ing to  the  wards  of  our  cities,  a  mairie,  (mayor) 
and  two  deputy  mayors ;  these  officers  sit  every 
day  from  two  to  four  hours.  But  in  addition  to  all 
this  machinery  of  civil  administration,  and  what 
comes  more  nearly  under  the  eye  of  the  stranger, 
is  the  Administration  of  tj^ie  Police. 

The  head  of  this  department  is  the  Prefect  of 
of  the  Police,  holding  authority  directly  from  the 
ministers  of  the  crown.  It  is  he,  or  some  one  of 
his  thousand  officials,  that  permits  you  to  enter  the 
city, — it  is  he  who  permits  you  to  stay  in  it,  and 
he  who  permits  you  to  leave  it. 

He  has  control  over  the  lodging-houses  of  the 
city, — over  the  porters,  the  hackmen,  the  boatmen, 
the  draymen  ; — he  has  an  eye  to  the  markets,  that 
weights  are  just,  and  that  provisions  are  good  ; — 
he  fixes  the  price  of  bread ; — he  controls  bakers, 
and  brokers,  and  baths; — he  is  the  great  conserva- 
tor of  order,  and  it  is  he  who  makes  the  stranger's 
way  safe  in  any  part  of  Paris  by  night  or  day.  If 
you  drive  a  cabriolet,  he  tells  you  what  is  to  be 
paid;  if  you  ride  to  the  Opera,  he  tells  you  the 
streets  you  are  to  pass  through  ;  if  you  lose  your 
way,  he  puts  you  right;  if  you  lose  your  money, 
he  finds  it  for  you  ;  if  you  break  a  law,  he  slips  his 
arm  into  yours,  and  walks  with  you  down  to  the 
Palais  de  Justice;  if  you  are  trampled  down  in  the 
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street,  he  plucks  you  up,  and  gives  you  over  to 
his  surgeon  ;  if  you  tuml)le  into  the  Seine,  he  kindly 
fishes  you  out,  and  carefully  lays  your  body  upon 
one  of  the  slantini^  tables  in  La  Morgue. 

This  same  omnipresent  officer  presides  every 
other  Friday  over  a  council  of  health,  held  by  the 
first  physicians  and  surgeons  ;  he  gives  to  stranger- 
operatives  their  certificate  of  right  to  work  at  their 
respective  callings.  He  has  under  him  forty-eight 
commissaries — one  in  each  of  the  quartiers,  into 
which  the  twelve  arrondissernencs  are  divided. 
These  are  the  special  heads  of  their  districts,  and 
their  houses  may  be  distinguished  along  the  Rue 
St.  Martin  and  Rue  Richelieu  at  night,  by  a  crim- 
son lantern  burning  at  their  doors. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  under  the  Prefect,  and  under  the 
commissaries,  are  two  thousand  sergents-de-ville, 
who  wear  broad  military  chapeaux,  and  a  light 
sword,  and  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  on 
the  Boulevards,  in  the  Garden,  and  the  dirty  al- 
leys of  the  Cite. 

Nor  yet  is  this  all ; — under  the  Prefect,  and  under 
the  commissaries,  and  holding  humbler  place  than 
the  sergents-de-ville,  are  the  Municipal  guard — 
three  thousand  picked  men  on  foot,  and  seven  hun- 
dred horse.  The  first  are  stationed  in  all  the  thea- 
tres at  night — t[iey  patrol  the  streets — they  rescue 
the  injured  ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  street  distur- 
bance, there  you  will  see  the  black  horse-hair 
plume  of  the  mounted  Municipal  guard. 

There  are  beside,  hundreds  of  secret  police  in 
almost  every  station  of  life;  and  there  are  the 
"  officers  of  the  peace"  in  their  unsuspected  citi- 
zen's dress.  No  portion  of  the  capital  is  free  from 
the  presence  of  some  officer  of  this  mighty  Police. 
Every  theatre  has  its  regular  quota — every  assem- 
bly has  its  spy. 

You  are  going  to  the  opera  : — your  carriage 

is  stopped  two  squares  from  the  Opera-house,  by  a 
horseman  in  a  glittering  helmet,  with  black  plumes 
waving  over  it  ;  he  directs  with  his  drawn  sword 
the  way  the  coachman  is  to  take  ;  the  order  has 
been  arranged  and  prescribed  at  the  Prefecture  of 
Police.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  three 
or  more  of  the  mounted  guard  upon  their  black 
horses  direct  order  upon  driving  away; — it  may 
snow,  or  it  may  rain — it  may  be  early  or  late — still 
the  stern-looking  horsemen  are  there — their  hel- 
mets and  swords  glittering  in  the  gas-light.  You 
alight  from  your  carriage,  and  a  couple  of  the  ser- 
geants-de-ville  are  loitering  carelessly  upon  the 
steps  ; — they  run  their  eyes  half-inquiringly  over 
you,  as  you  enter.  Each  side  the  little  ticket-box 
is  stationed  a  soldier  with  musket, — two  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal guard.  You  enter  a  passage  sentinelled  by 
another ;  and  within,  are  three  or  i'our  loitering  at 
the  doorways. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  slight  disturbance ;  some 
brawler  is  in  the  house  ;  in  that  event,  the  soldier 
at  the  door  disappears  a  moment ; — he  comes  again 


with  four  or  five  of  iiis  comrades  ; — there  is  no  need 
of  excuses  or  promises  now; — the  brawler  goes  out 
over  benches  and  boxes.  He  is  handed  over  to  the 
Sergent-de-vilie.  The  Sergent-de-ville  calls  a 
carriage,  and  the  brawler  rides  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice. 

Perhaps  the  disturbance  is  more  general.  The 
soldiers  try  to  arrest  it ;  they  press  some  down, 
they  motion  the  others  :  but  perhaps  half  the  com- 
pany are  hissing  and  shouting  so  that  the  play  can 
not  go  on.  In  this  event — and  it  occurred  during 
my  last  visit  to  Paris, — a  plain-looking  gentleman, 
dressed  simply  in  black,  with  a  bit  of  ribbon  in  one 
button-hole,  leans  over  from  one  of  the  boxes,  and 
tells  the  audience,  in  a  quiet  way, — if  the  noise 
does  not  cease,  he  shall  order  the  theatre  to  be 
cleared. 

There  is  no  use  in  expostulation — still  less  in  re- 
sistance— for  the  man  in  black,  whom  nobody  knew 
till  now,  is  a  commissary  of  police — and  in  twenty 
minutes  could  order  a  thousand  men  upon  the  spot. 
The  house  was  quiet  in  a  moment,  and  the  play 
went  on. 

For  a  rogue — merely  morally  speaking,  there  is 
no  safer  place  than  Paris.  He  may  offend  against 
every  law  of  God  and  man,  so  it  be  not  written  in 
the  books  of  the  Prefect  de  Police, — and  he  is  se- 
cure, and  he  may  hold  his  head  with  princes,  and 
take  the  cushioned  stalls  at  Notre-Dame,  and  dine 
at  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  and  rent  tlie  first  lege  at  the 
Opera.  But  let  him  offend  in  the  least  the  statutes, 
and  there  is  no  corner  from  Notre-Dame,  to  Mont 
Martre  that  can  hold  him.  He  may  assume  any 
disguise  and  change  it  as  he  will — those  men  in 
the  cocked  hats,  and  with  the  straight  swords,  and 
worse  still — those  men  in  plain  suits,  whom  no- 
body knows,  will  have  their  eyes  and  their  hands 
upon  him. 

It  is  no  use — the  going  backward  or  forward,  or 
talking  about  rank,  or  money,  or  position  ;^he  may 
as  well  march  at  once  quietly  down  to  the  old 
Palais  de  Justice — walk  straight  into  the  court — 
take  off  his  hat  to  the  Commissariot,  and  ask  po- 
litely for  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  a  bottle  of  old 
Macon,  and  a  few  pipes. 

There  is  something  in  the  constant  surveillance 
of  such  a  police,  not  altogether  reconcilable  with 
an  American's  idea  of  freedom;  yet  at  the  same 
lime  is  there  a  secret  and  indefinable  charm,  in  feel- 
ing the  presence  and  security  of  order, — order  un- 
failing and  almost  perfect.  It  makes  up,  indeed,  a 
great  part  of  the  luxury  of  Paris  life, — this  quie- 
tude amid  all  the  gayety.  Nor  is  it  wholly  the 
false  serenity,  which  hangs  like  a  summer  atmos- 
phere over  the  scenes  of  Boccacio's  story  ;  it  is 
guarantied  by  arms,  and  the  nicety  of  complete 
military  organization.  It  gives  a  home  feeling  in 
the  gayest,  and  so  to  speak,  most  Cosmopolitan 
city  of  the  world  ; — and  when  I  came  back  toward 
it  from  the  great  Eastern  cities — there  was  a  yearn- 
ing at  my  heart,  as  if  it  was  half  a  home;  and  I 
uelcoaied  the  broad  chapeaux  of  the  Sergents-de- 
ville,  with  a  Utile  of  the  same  feeling,  with  which 
I  welcomed,  at  a  later  day, — the  high  gateway, 
the  wide  branching  elms,  the  gray  porch — covered 
with  its  green,  flowering  creeper — of  my  country 
home. 
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SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 

BY   HENRY   T.    TUCKERMAN. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 
.    Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets. 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Comus. 

There  is  something  winsome  as  well  as  venera- 
ble in  the  character  of  the  true  philosopher.  He, 
as  well  as  the  poet,  derives  his  charter  from  nature. 
The  term,  in  its  best  acceptation,  not  merely  desig- 
nates the  adherents  of  a  school  of  wisdom  whether 
Stoical,  Platonic  or  Epicurean,  but  the  man  of  lib- 
eral and  inquiring  mind,  who  habitually  reasons  upon 
facts  and  to  whom  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  an  in- 
stinct, and  its  appreciation  a  keen  delight.  Next 
to  the  great  bards,  this  race  of  men  engage  the  af- 
fections ;  after  the  poetic,  this  phase  of  humanity 
is  most  noble.  Approaches  to  the  character  are  to 
be  found  in  all  good  diarists  and  self-biographers — 
for  such  writings  are  but  collections  of  personal  in- 
cidents and  thoughts  more  or  less  rich  in  philoso- 
phy. Montaigne  is  the  prince  of  this  species  and 
old  Burton  a  fine  example — but  autobiographies, 
ingenuously  composed,  furnish  the  same  kind  of 
aliment,  and  betoken  a  like  idiosyncrasy.  Thus 
Rousseau,  Goldoni,  Alfieri,  Cellini  and  Boswell, 
have  contributed  invaluable  materials  towards  the 
science  of  life,  by  disclosing,  with  honesty  and  acu- 
men, pyschological  histories.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting specimens  of  the  genuine  philosopher  in 
the  annals  of  literature,  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
His  candor,  scope  and  kindliness,  united  with 
bravery  of  thought  and  originality  of  expression, 
make  his  works  attractive  beyond  any  other  of  the 
old  English  prose  writers.  The  bulk  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  are  curious  rather 
than  of  practical  value  ;  but  their  indirect  utility  is 
greater  than  a  casual  view  of  their  ostensible  de- 
sign would  suggest.  A  vast  amount  of  quaint 
knowledge,  a  vein  of  original  speculation,  and  a 
loftiness  of  conception  as  well  as  waywardness  of 
fancy,  fix  the  mind  to  the  page  whither  the  quaint 
title  attracts  it.  The  "Enquiries  into  Vulgar  Er- 
rors" are  the  result  of  years  of  observation  and 
study  :  "  Christian  Morals"  form  an  epitome  of  re- 
ligious maxims  which  would  do  credit  to  the  best 
of  the  old  English  Divines."  "  Urn  Burial,"  sug- 
gested by  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  urns  at 
Norfolk,  in  1658,  is  an  essay  as  remarkable  for  its 
accurate  learning  as  for  the  melancholy  charm 
with  which  his  devout  imagination  invested  the 
theme.  "  The  Garden  of  Cyrus"  is  like  an  an- 
tique horticultural  poem  ;  and  the  very  titles  of  the 
tracts   and  letters,  breathe   of  eccentric  genius. 
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The  mention  of  one  will  suffice  ;  "  On  the  Fishes 
eaten  by  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  after  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead."  His  alleged  belief 
in  witchcraft  has  been  derided,  but  this  is  evidently 
one  of  those  subjects  upon  which  he  indulges  his 
fancy  rather  than  his  reason,  and  to  which  he  al- 
ludes in  the  preface  to  his  most  famous  work : 
"  There  are  many  things  delivered  rhetorically, 
many  expressions  therein  merely  tropical,  as  they 
best  illustrate  my  meaning  and  therefore  to  be 
taken  in  a  soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be 
called  unto  the  rigid  test  of  reason." 

The  "  Letter  to  a  Friend"  is  a  noble  offering  of 
personal  sympathy  and  an  eloquent  illustration  of 
religious  philosophy.  But  the  work  that  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  voluntary,  in  distinction  to  professional, 
authorship,  and  that  emanated  most  directly  from 
his  consciousness,  is  the  private  compendium  of  in- 
dividual faith,  which  became  renowned  soon  after 
being  published  under  the  title  of  Religio  Medici; 
it  is  the  most  true  and  elaborate  reflection  of  him- 
self; and  we  therefore  adopt  it  as  the  basis  of  our 
remarks  upon  his  character  of  philosopher — his  na- 
tive claim  to  which  it  amply  sustains. 

There  is  an  order  of  minds  that  cannot  take  life 
in  a  jovial  or  compromising  spirit;  "nobler  ever 
than  their  mood,"  some  faith,  hope  or  principle  is 
needful  to  preserve  their  equanimity.  They  must 
see  things  as  they  are,  pluck  out  the  heart  of  each 
mystery,  come  face  to  face  with  truth  though  it  be 
sad,  condemnatory  or  hopeless.  Poets  escape  out- 
ward evil  through  their  imaginations,  philosophers 
by  their  reason.  The  one  arrays  reality  in  the 
hues  of  fancy,  the  other  analyses  it  in  the  crucible 
of  thought,  and  through  combination  or  inference 
attains  comfort.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
resource  of  the  latter  is  a  settled  conviction  that 
benign,  universal  and  inevitable  laws  obtain  not  only 
in  nature,  but  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  and 
the  issues  of  human  destiny.  As  the  astronomer 
serenely  confides  in  the  starry  evolutions  and  the 
mariner  in  the  needle's  inclination,  the  philosopher 
trusts  to  the  wise  and  kindly  results  both  of  events 
and  action.  He  is  comparatively  patient  at  suc- 
cessful charlatanism  because  his  "  faith  is  large  in 
time  and  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end." 
He  observes  society  not  for  its  apparent  and  im- 
mediate, but  for  its  actual  and  ultimate  tendencies. 
His  calm  eye  pierces  to  the  inward  fact  undimmed 
by  the  atmosphere  of  circumstances.  He  is  a  nat- 
ural eclectic,  drawing  from  each  system,  character 
and  party  its  truly  desirable  element  and  uniting 
them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  In  human  inter- 
course he  feels  assured  that  genuine  affinity,  in 
point  of  fact,  regulates  society  ;  in  external  occur- 
rences he  looks  beyond  the  seeming  fortune  to  the 
relation  it  bears  to  individual  character;  and  for 
higher  truth,  strives  by  integrity  and  humble  pa- 
tience to  keep  ever  in  a  recipient  state. 

"There  is  no  liberty,"  says  our  author,  "for  causes 
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to  operate  in  a  loose  and  straggling  way,  nor  any 
effect  whatsoever  but  hath  its  warrant  from  some 
universal  or  superior  cause.  It  is  we  that  are  blind, 
not  fortune;  because  our  eye  is  too  dim  to  dis- 
cover the  mystery  of  her  effects,  we  foolishly  paint 
her  blind,  and  hoodwink  the  providence  of  the 
Almighty.  This  crvptick  and  involved  method  of 
his  providence  have  I  ever  admired,  nor  can  I  re- 
late the  history  of  ray  life,  the  occurrences  of  my 
days,  the  escapes  of  dangers  and  the  hits  of  chance, 
with  a  Bezo  las  Manos  to  fortune,  or  a  bare  gra- 
raercy  to  my  good  stars." 

The  habitude  of  observation,  the  recognition  of 
the  world  as  a  suggestive  as  well  as  a  merely 
physical  sphere;  the  consciousness  of  life  as  an 
experience  full  of  signifieance  is  every  where  ob- 
vious in  Browne.  "  The  world,"  he  says,  "  was 
made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but  studied  and 
contemplated  by  man  ;  it  is  the  debt  of  our  reason 
we  owe  unto  God  and  the  homage  we  pay  for  not 
being  beasts.  The  wisdom  of  God  receives  small 
honor  from  those  vulgar  heads  that  rudely  stare 
about,  and  with  a  gross  rusticity  admire  his  works  ; 
those  highly  magnify  him  whose  judicious  inquiry 
into  his  acts  and  deliberate  research  into  his  crea- 
tures, return  the  duty  of  a  devout  and  learned  ad- 
miration." 

"  To  raise  so  beauteous  a  structure  as  the  world 
and  the  creatures  thereof,  was  but  his  art,  but  their 
sundry  and  divided  operations  with  their  predes- 
tined ends,  are  from  the  treasury  of  his  wisdom." 

The  philosopher's  spirit  of  inquiry  is  as  com- 
prehensive as  it  is  habitual,  ranging  from  science 
to  art,  from  life  to  nature,  from  books  to  conscious- 
ness. His  pleasure  is  to  generalize.  When  the 
principle  of  a  subject,  the  central  point  of  a  cha- 
racter, the  absolute  significance  of  a  number  of 
circumstances  is  attained,  he  experiences  a  pro- 
found satisfaction.  Truth  is  to  the  intellect  what 
love  is  to  the  heart — its  food,  object  and  inspira- 
tion ;  and  they  who  thus  seek  and  delight  in  her 
revelations  are,  by  nature,  philosophers.  The  zest 
of  life  to  them  is  to  approximate  to  reality  through 
a  wilderness  of  appearances,  and  in  saying  that  they 
best  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  mind,  we  mean 
that  to  them  the  mind  is  an  instrument  of  useful- 
ness, happiness  and  honor — instead  of  a  bewilder- 
ing gift,  an  aimless  interrogation,  or  a  mere  lumber- 
room  of  fragmentary  ideas.  A  great  characteristic 
of  the  true  philosopher  is  independence.  He  is 
above  prejudice;  and  the  habit  of  viewing  every 
question  in  its  connection  with  absolute  truth  opens 
his  mind  to  conviction  however  opposed  to  former 
opinion.  Indeed,  the  ostensible  creed  in  religion 
or  school  of  literature,  or  party  in  politics  to  which 
such  men  are  attached,  serve  rather  as  vantage 
grounds  than  limits — as  the  particular  brigade  in 
which  the  true  sohlicr  is  enrolled  is  a  convenient 
arrangement  for  eliciting  his  activity  in  the  cause 
for  which  he  wages  battle,  rather  than  an  exclu- 


sive coterie,  beyond  vehich  his  sympathies  or  per- 
ceptions cannot  wander.  A  certain  foothold  of 
conservatism  is  absolutely  necessary  even  for  the 
the  most  speculative  thinker.  Whatever  be  the 
goal  of  thought  it  must  have  a  starting  point,  and 
beyond  what  is  positive  and  defined  in  a  philoso- 
pher's data  of  belief,  he  has  a  faith  of  his  own 
rather  instinctive  than  specific — a  vague  perhaps 
yet  actual  trust  in  certain  grand  and  universal  prin- 
ciples or  ultimate  results,  which  does  not  contra- 
dict but  sustains  the  particular  formula  to  which 
he  gives  open  allegiance.  In  truth  it  is  this  very 
union  of  reliance  upon  broad  principles  and  general 
views  with  the  recognition  of  particular  dogmas 
which  distinguishes  the  disciple  from  the  sectarian 
in  religion,  the  statesman  from  the  partisan  in  pol- 
itics, the  liberal  from  the  prejudiced  in  society,  and 
the  truly  philosophic  from  the  pedantic  in  mind. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  good  powers  of  rea- 
soning are  not,  however,  the  only  essential  qualifi- 
cations of  the  philosopher.  These  may  serve  him 
in  material  acquisitions,  but  uninspired  by  high 
emotions,  unquickened  by  imaginative  perception, 
they  cannot  bear  the  mind  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
actual.  Like  the  dying  Cleopatra,  unless  there  be 
"  immortal  longings,"  philosophy  is  bereft  of  its 
hope.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  regarded  his  acquired 
knowledge  as  the  basis  not  the  limit  of  research. 
His  experiments  foretold  a  yet  more  satisfactory 
analysis.  He  found  in  character  chiefly  promise, 
in  event  discipline,  in  nature  hints — all  suggestive 
of  more  completeness  and  satisfaction.  The  best 
fact  of  his  own  consciousness  vfas  a  supernal  trust, 
a  sense  of  glorious  aiSnity.  Hence  his  self-res- 
pect, his  disregard  of  the  tem^porary,  his  instinct- 
ive repose  upon  the  bosom  of  nature.  He  was  an 
aspirant,  and  therefore  not  only  saw  the  footsteps 
of  truth  in  his  path,  but  sometimes  caught  glimpses 
of  her  wings  through  an  opening  cloud.  He  con- 
fesses to  so  ''  abject  a  conceit  of  this  common  way 
of  existence,  this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  the  ele- 
ments," that  he  "  cannot  think  this  is  to  be  a  man  or 
to  live  according  to  the  dignity  of  humanity."  *  *  * 
And  again  :  "  Since  I  was  of  understanding  to 
know  we  know  nothing,  my  reason  has  been  more 
pliable  to  the  will  of  faith.  *  *  *  Where  the  soul 
hath  the  foil  measure  and  complement  of  happiness; 
vv'here  the  boundless  appetite  of  that  spirit  remains 
completely  satisfied,  that  it  can  neilher  desire  ad- 
dition nor  alteration,  that  I  think  is  truly  heaven. 
*  *  *  I  would  not  entertain  a  base  design  or  an 
action  that  should  call  me  villian  for  the  Indies; 
and  for  this  only  do  I  love  and  honor  my  own  soul, 
and  have,  methinks  two  arms  too  few  to  embrace 
myself."  *  *  *  He  was  conscious  of  an  inlet  of 
truth  above  reason,  for  he  observes,  "  it  is  but  at- 
tending a  little  longer  and  we  shall  enjoy  that  by 
instinct  and  infusion  which  we  endeavor  at  hereby 
labor  and  inquisition." 

Among  the  merely  individual  characteristics  of 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne,  was  his  love  of  music,  of 
which  he  says  "  there  is  something  of  divinity  in 
it  more  than  the  ear  discovers;"  and  his  irrever- 
ence for  antiquity  merely  as  such.  There  is  much 
to  confirm  his  fanciful  idea  of  a  "  revived-self,"  or 
re-appearance  of  forms  of  character.  Are  we  not 
often  struck  with  the  marvellous  similarity  between 
intimate  acquaintances  and  historical  personages'? 
Who  has  not  known  women  whose  brilliant  wit 
and  turn  for  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  social  life, 
recalled  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV? 
Some  constitutions  are  decidedly  oriental  in  their 
needs  and  aptitudes,  though  born  in  a  northern  lat- 
itude. Tendencies  for  particular  modes  of  life  ex- 
hibit themselves  under  circumstances  which  breathe 
neither  a  memory  or  hope  in  the  same  direction. 
A  single  member  of  a  family  will  develope  traits 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  manners  and  tone  of 
feeling  around.  These  and  similar  instances  seem 
to  point  to  an  ancestral  vein  working  itself  oblique- 
ly forth,  to  an  Arethusa-like  reappearance  of  some 
quality  of  blood  or  gift  of  soul,  that  has  long  wan- 
dered under  oblivious  waters  to  incarnate  itself  at 
a  time  and  place  the  most  unexpected.  Therefore 
well  says  our  philosopher,  ''  Every  man  is  not  him- 
self; there  have  been  many  Diogenes,  and  as  many 
Timons,  though  but  few  of  that  name ;  men  are 
lived  over  again." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  men  whose  relish  for 
books  is  the  most  keen — who  read  sympathetically, 
not  merely  to  store  the  memory  and  weave  ties  of 
familiar  and  endearing  association  with  beloved  au- 
thors— should  invariably  repudiate  the  idea  of  an 
extensive  library.  One  can  name  the  volumes  es- 
sential to  the  comfort  of  such  men  as  Hazlitt  and 
Shelley.  Thinkers  do  not  require  books  for  the 
information  they  convey  so  tnuch  as  mental  stimu- 
lants and  faithful  companions.  They  can  generate 
ideas  for  themselves  and  take  up  a  volume  as  they 
turn  to  a  friend,  for  the  refreshment  of  sympathy 
or  attrition  of  mind.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  fully 
shared  in  this  love  of  the  cream  of  literature,  and 
was  impatient  at  the  multiplication  of  books.  "  Of 
those  three  great  inventions  in  Germany,  there  are 
two  which  are  not  without  their  incommodities,  and 
'tis  disputable  whether  they  exceed  not  their  use 
and  commodities.  'Tis  not  a  melancholy  utinam 
of  mine  own,  but  the  desires  of  better  heads,  that 
there  were  a  general  synod ;  not  to  unite  the  in- 
compatible diiFerence  of  religioa,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  learning  ;  to  reduce  it  as  it  lay  at  first  in  a 
few  and  solid  authors,  and  to  condemn  to  the  fire 
those  swarms  and  millions  of  rhapsodies  begotten 
only  to  distract  and  abuse  the  weaker  judgments  of 
scholars  and  to  maintain  the  trade  and  mystery  of 
typographers." 

Montaigne  compares  authorship  with  the  act  of 
pouring  water  from  one  vessel  into  another;  and 
the  reproduction  of  old  materials  in  new  forms  is 
illustrated  by  all  the  brilliant  achievement  of  mod- 


ern literature.  We  do  not,  however,  so  fully  re- 
alize the  identity  whenever  evolved,  of  all  true 
principles,  and  the  innate  resemblance  of  all  phi- 
losophic observers  of  life  and  nature.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
was  an  announcement,  not  a  creation  of  truth. 
The  pure  in  heart  did  not  become  blessed  on  ac- 
count of  the  Saviour's  benediction.  It  was  and 
is  a  great  moral  fact  that  they  are  so.  Har- 
vey's theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
spoken  of  as  a  discovery  ;  but  the  law,  though  un- 
recognized, existed  from  the  moment  that  a  pulse 
quivered  in  the  wrist  of  Adam.  We  have  spoken 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  as  a  type  of  the  genuine 
philosopher  ;  and  adapting  the  ingenious  transcript 
of  his  mind,  written  for  private  satisfaction  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  first  surreptitiously  published  in  1642* 
to  us  as  his  creed,  confession  or  theory  of  life,  it 
is  curious  to  note  how  many  ideas  which,  within  a 
few  years,  have  become  prominently  embodied  as 
original — were  noted  by  him  as  familiar  and  per- 
sonal conceptions.  The  most  cherished  of  the 
Swedenborgian  doctrines  brought  comfort  to  his 
soul.  We  find  a  hint  of  the  law  of  corresponden- 
cies in  this  passage  :  "  The  seven  schools  shall 
never  laugh  me  out  of  the  philosophy  of  Hermes, 
that  this  visible  world  is  but  a  picture  of  the  in- 
visible, wherein  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly 
but  in  equivocal  shapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit 
some  more  real  substance  in  that  invisible  fabric." 
And  that  he  recognised  somewhat  the  new  church 
view  of  the  spiritual  world,  is  evident  from  such 
observations  as  these  :  "  I  hold  that  the  devil  doth 
really  possess  some  men,  the  spirit  of  melancholy 
others,  the  spirit  of  delusion  others;  that  as  the 
devil  is  concealed  and  denied  by  some,  so  God  and 
good  angels  are  pretended  by  others,  whereof  the 
late  detection  of  the  maid  of  Germany  hath  left 
a  pregnant  example.  *  *  *  I  do  think  that 
many  mysteries  ascribed  to  our  own  inventions 
have  been  the  courteous  revelations  of  spirits,  for 
those  noble  essences  in  heaven  bear  a  friendly  re- 
gard to  their  fellow-natures  on  earth."  *  *  * 
"  Therefore,  for  spirits,  I  am  so  far  from  denying 
their  existence,  that  I  could  easily  believe  that  not 
only  whole  countries,  but  particular  persons  have 
their  tutelary  and  guardian  angels."  His  idea  of 
the  nature  of  these  beings  is  equally  significant. 
"  I  believe  they  have  an  extemporary  knowledge, 
and  upon  the  first  motion  of  their  reason  do  what 
we  cannot  without  study  and  deliberation  ;  that  they 
know  things  by  their  forms,  and  define  by  special 
difference  what  we  describe  by  accidents  and  prop- 
erties ;  and  therefore  probabilities  to  us  may  be 
demonstrations  to  them." 

Lavater  and  Spurzheim  have  identified  their 
memories  with  a  theory  of  expression  or  natural 
language.  A  speculative  germ  of  this  science  was 
obviously  in  the   brain  of  Sir  Thomas   Browne. 

*  The  Religio  Medici. 
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"  The  finger  of  God,"  he  says,  "  hath  left  an  in- 
scription on  all  his  works,  not  graphical  or  com- 
posed of  letters,  but  of  their  several  forms,  con- 
stitutions, parts  and  operations,  which  aptly  joined 
together  do  make  one  word  tliat  doth  express  their 
natures.  And  truly  I  have  observed  that  those 
professed  eleemosynaries,  though  in  a  crowd  or 
multitude,  do  yet  direct  and  place  their  petitions  on 
a  few  and  selected  persons  ;  there  is  surely  a  physi- 
ognomy which  those  experienced  and  master  men- 
dicants observe,  whereby  they  instantly  discover  a 
merciful  aspect ;  for  there  are  mystically  in  our 
faces  certain  characters  which  carry  in  them  the 
motto  of  our  souls."  One  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  the  day  is  "  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  its  chapters  is  that  de- 
voted to  compensation.  In  the  Religio  Medici  we 
have  an  eloquent  suggestion  in  the  identical  vein. 
"  'Tis,  I  confess,  the  common  fate  of  men  of  sin- 
gular gifts  of  mind,  to  be  destitute  of  those  of  for- 
tune which  doth  not  in  any  way  deject  the  spirit 
of  wiser  judgements,  who  thoroughly  understand 
the  justice  of  this  proceeding,  and  being  enriched 
with  higher  donatives  cast  a  more  careless  eye  on 
those  vulgar  parts  of  felicity.  'Tis  not  partiality 
but  equity  in  God  who  deals  with  us  but  as  our 
natural  parents;  those  that  are  able  of  body  and 
mind  he  leaves  to  their  deserts,  to  those  of  weaker 
merits  he  imparts  a  larger  portion,  and  pieces  out 
the  defect  of  one  by  the  access  of  another."  Self- 
reliance  has  been  the  favorite  doctrine  of  recent 
writers.  Carlyle,  Channing,  Emerson  and  others 
urge  it  on  every  occasion  with  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence. Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  not  a  less  deter- 
mined, though  more  concise  advocate.  "We  carry," 
he  declares,  "  with  us  the  wonders  we  seek ;  there  is 
all  Africa  and  her  prodigies  in  us;  we  are  that  bold 
and  adventurous  piece  of  nature,  which  he  that 
studies  wisely  learns  in  a  compendium  what  others 
labor  at  in   a  divided  piece  and  endless  volume." 

The  cardinal  points  of  faith  to  every  sensitive 
tliinker  are,  that  life  is  only  realized  through  a  com- 
plete exercise  of  mind  and  heart,  and  that  there  is 
an  enduring  and  progressive  principle  in  the  soul 
which  makes  this  just  activity  infinitely  desirable. 
This  has  been  finely  uttered  by  the  author  of  the 
Religio  Medici.  "  There  is  surely  a  piece  of  di- 
vinity in  us,  something  that  was  before  the  ele- 
ments and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Every 
man  truly  lives  so  lung  as  he  acts  his  nature,  or 
some  way  makes  good  the  faculties  of  himself." 

Long  ago  the  Mantuan  poet  wrote  "  Felix  qui 
potnit  rerum  cognoscere  causas" — a  phrase  which 
lingers  in  the  memory  of  every  reader  who  has  a 
large  organ  of  causality,  althongh  the  rest  of  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  has  evaporated.  And  why  is 
he  happy  who  knows  the  causes  of  things'!  Be- 
cause the  selfish  instincts  attribute  a  personal  and 
direct  motive  to  cot\duct  vvliicii  is  regulated  by  feel- 
ings of  far  more  intense  and  extensive  scope;  because 


the  end  often  justifies  the  means  ;  and  the  breadth 
and  sincerity  of  a  purpose  may  suggest  temporary 
expedients,  which  viewed  by  themselves,  are  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  "  Circumstances  alter  cases,"  is 
an  old  proverb.  The  philosopher  differs  from  the 
vulgar  in  the  extent  as  well  as  the  acuteness  of 
his  vision.  "  I  have,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  "  one 
common  and  authentick  philosophy  I  learned  in  the 
schools,  whereby  I  discourse  and  satisfy  the  rea- 
son of  other  men  ;  another  more  reserved,  and 
drawn  from  experience,  whereby  I  content  mine 
own."  The  most  objectionable  of  modern  tyran- 
nies is  that  of  the  press.  In  the  United  States, 
boasting  the  greatest  political  freedom  at  present 
enjoyed,  a  man  who  can  purchase  a  few  types  may 
assail  effectually  the  reputation  of  his  neighbor, 
who,  were  he  to  utter  the  same  scandal,  would  be 
amenable  socially  to  the  laws  of  honor;  and  juris- 
prudence has  provided  no  sufficient  remedy  for 
libel.  In  the  preface  to  the  very  treatise  we  are 
now  considering,  it  is  said  : — "  Had  not  almost 
every  man  suffered  by  the  press,  or  were  not  the 
tyranny  therefore  become  universal,  I  had  not 
wanted  reason  for  complaint ;  but  in  times  wherein 
I  have  lived  to  behold  the  highest  perversion  of 
that  excellent  invention,  complaints  may  seem  ri- 
diculous in  private  persons,  and  men  of  my  con- 
dition may  be  as  incapable  of  affronts  as  hopeless 
of  their  reparations."  The  idea  of  progress  has 
become  so  general  and  intense,  that  it  has  degenera- 
ted into  cant.  How  manfully  it  is  recognized  in 
our  author's  introduction  of  his  work!  "  It"  (the 
Religio)  "  was  sat  down  many  years  past,  and  was 
the  sense  of  my  conceptions  at  that  time,  not  an 
immutable  law  unto  my  advancing  judgement  at 
all  times  ;  and  therefore  there  might  be  many  things 
plausible  unto  my  past  apprehension  which  are  not 
agreeable  unto  my  present  self." 

An  axiom  of  late  metaphysicians  is  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  mind  and  conscience  independent  of 
outward  well-being ;  and  "  to  repose  on  our  own 
consciousness  is  defined  by  not  a  few  as  the  test  of 
harmonious  development."  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
yielded  the  "  private  station,"  not  from  any  restless 
love  of  fame,  but  through  the  presence  of  external 
inducements.  Had  not  the  duty  I  owe  unto  the 
importunity  of  friends,  and  the  allegiance  I  must 
ever  acknowledge  unto  truth,  prevailed  with  me, 
the  inactivity  of  my  disposition  might  have  made 
these  sufferings  continual  ;  and  time,  that  brings 
other  things  to  light,  should  have  satisfied  me  in 
the  remedy  of  its  oblivion." 

In  his  personal  history,  there  is  little  either  ad- 
venturous or  peculiar.  He  was  born  in  London, 
ill  St.  Michael's  Parish,  Cheapside,  October  19ih, 
1605  ;  and  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Ox- 
ford. In  his  youth  he  travelled  extensively  and 
the  reminiscences  of  this  period,  which  incidentally 
appear  in  his  treatises,  evince  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  liberal  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  arts  and 
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manners  of  different  localities.  He  remained  for 
the  longest  intervals,  at  Montpelier  and  Padua — 
the  two  most  celebrated  schools  of  medicine  then 
existing  in  Europe.  He  took  a  degree  at  Leyden  ; 
and  finally  settled  at  Norwich,  where  he  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six. 

Of  minor  facts  relating  to  his  career,  there  is 
the  usual  paucity  which  attends  the  life  of  a  scholar. 
He  was  knighted  by  Charles  H.,  and  during  the 
political  commotions  of  the  age,  lived  apart,  occu- 
pied with  his  books,  experiments  and  domestic  en- 
joyments. It  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  was 
visited  by  Evelyn.  Of  his  family,  little  has  been  re- 
corded. One  of  his  sons  distinguished  himself  as 
a  brave  sailor  in  the  navy ;  and  another  became 
celebrated  as  a  physician  and  is  mentioned  as  in 
attendance  on  the  death-bed  of  Rochester.  Of  the 
daughter's  character,  we  may  form  an  idea  by  a 
single  trait  which  is  preserved  of  her, — that  "  she 
loved  to  be  alone" — a  disposition  indicative  of  the 
philosophical  temperament  of  her  father,  whose 
memory  she  appears  to  have  deeply  venerated. 

It  is  said  that  the  wits  of  the  day  made  them- 
selves quite  merry  on  the  occasion  of  our  philoso- 
pher's marriage,  deeming  the  event  altogether  in- 
consistent with  his  avowed  preference  of  celibacy 
and  his  wish  that  mankind  might  "  procreate  like 
trees."  Their  view  of  the  subject  was  exceeding- 
ly narrow.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  acted,  as  well  as 
wrote,  upon  honest  conviction.  He  never  professed 
what  he  did  not  believe ;  and  was  above  the  vani- 
ty of  claiming  any  sentiment,  however  beautiful, 
or  following  any  custom,  however  approved,  the 
sanction  of  which  he  had  never  experienced.  When 
the  ReJigio  Medici  was  written,  his  innate  love  had 
not  been  called  forth  because  he  did  not  encounter 
its  appropriate  object.  He  was  singularly  true  to 
himself,  and  never  forced  or  perverted  nature,  but 
listened  reverently,  for  her  spontaneous  oracles; 
when  these  revealed  to  him  what  Croly  finely  calls 
"  passion  made  essential,"  he  obeyed  its  impulse. 
That  it  was  on  the  principle  of  genuine  sympathy, 
that  he  entered  upon  this  relation,  is  evident  from 
the  testimony  of  Whitefoot,  who  says  :  "  In  1641, 
he  married  a  lady  of  such  symmetrical  proportions 
to  her  worthy  husband,  that  they  seemed  to  come 
together  by  a  kind  of  natural  magnetism." 

There  is  a  cynical  tone  in  Dr.  Johnson's  life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  its  injustice  is  only  coun- 
tenanced by  the  adverse  spirit  manifested  in  the 
extracts  from  Whitefoot — his  intinjate  friend,  whose 
cordial  encomiums  are  obviously  as  truthful  as  they 
are  affectionate.  The  philosopher's  character,  as 
thus  delineated,  seems  to  accord  perfectly  with 
the  kindliness  and  serene  wisdom  of  his  writing. 
Among  other  characteristics  which  they  suggest, 
and  which  his  biographer  confirms,  are  such  a  tho- 
rough modesty  that  he  never  lost  "  an  habitual 
blush,"  simplicity  of  dress,  household  and  social 
liberality,  parsimony  only  of  his  time  ;  and  a  pa- 


tience "  founded  upon  a  Christian  philosophy  and 
sound  faith  in  God." 

An  unreasonable  draft  is  often  made  upon  the 
conversational  powers  of  men  of  reflection.  Their 
acquaintances  are  impatient  at  their  silence.  They 
are  expected  at  all  times  to  be  entertaining  ;  and  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  be  called  out  for 
the  diversion  of  the  company — as  Chinese  jugglers 
go  through  their  antics.  Lighter  minds  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  occasional  silence  is  to  such  men  as 
necessary  as  sleep ;  and  that  the  reason  they  talk 
well  at  all,  is  because  a  certain  amount  of  thinking 
precedes  their  utterance.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
seems  to  have  regulated  his  intercourse  upon  ra- 
tional principles.  "  He  was  excellent  company," 
we  are  told,  "  with  more  light  than  heat  in  the 
temper  of  his  brain  ;  sometimes  difficult  to  be  en- 
gaged in  discourse,  but  always  singular  therein, 
never  trite  or  vnlgar."  Strong  passions  form  an 
essential  part  of  a  vigorous  character ;  and  we 
question  the  system  which  deems  virtue  to  consist 
in  their  utter  denial.  The  constitution  of  man  in- 
dicates their  wise  regulation — not  their  entire  sub- 
version as  the  desirable  process.  This  we  sup- 
pose to  be  the  kind  of  self-control  ascribed  to 
our  philosopher.  "He  had  no  despoLical  power 
over  his  affections  and  passions,  but  as  large  a  po- 
litical power  over  them  as  any  stoic." 

There  is  an  economy  of  animal  spiiits  whereby 
the  buoyancy  of  the  feelings  may  be  indefinitely 
prolonged.  The  thoughtless  usually  suffer  despon- 
dency fronn  the  reaction  instead  of  the  absence  of 
natural  gaiety.  The  reflective,  on  the  contrary, 
know  how  to  prize  the  prolonged  ripple  of  the 
stream  above  the  temporary  gush  of  the  fountain ; 
and  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  the  decla- 
ration of  a  contemporary,  that  the  mood  of  Sir 
Thomas  was  "cheerful  rather  than  merry." 

The  style  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  may  be  thought 
to  lack  grace  by  those  whose  taste  has  been  exclu- 
sively formed  upon  the  more  polished  models  of  a 
later  day.  There  is,  however,  a  rare  charm  in  its 
grave  and  sincere  flow.  We  feel  that  a  manly 
soul  expresses  itself  by  the  very  vigor  of  the  phra- 
ses. It  is  an  honest  style,  unmarred  by  daintiness 
or  affectation.  Some  words  are  obsolete,  some 
paragraphs  introverted  ;  but  a  majestic  simplicity 
like  that  of  Milton,  quaint  and  fanciful  compari- 
sons, such  as  besprinkle  the  homilies  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  a  dignified  and  conscious  rectitude  of 
tone — the  robust  manliness  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth— give  energy  and  attractiveness  to  almost 
every  page.  One  of  his  editors  aptly  calls  him 
"  a  stately  Montaigne."  A  selection  of  aphorisms 
would  best  illustrate  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  style. 

For  philosophical  writing  we  can  imagine  no 
more  appropriate  diction.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
few  of  his  striking  illustrations  of  the  insufficiency 
of  knowledge — how  clear,  ingenious,  yet  effective 
is  the  language  :   "  For  my  own  part  beside  the 
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jargon  and  patois  of  several  provinces,  I  understand 
no  less  than  six  languages  ;  yet  I  protest  I  have  no 
higher  conceit  of  myself  than  had  our  fathers  be- 
fore the  conslruclion  of  Babel,  when  there  ivas  hut 
one  lansuase  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  him- 
self  either  linguist  or  critic.  I  have  not  only  seen 
several  countries,  beheld  the  nature  of  their  climes, 
the  chiography  of  their  provinces,  topography  of 
their  cities,  but  understood  their  several  laws,  cus- 
toms and  policies  ;  yet  cannot  all  this  persuade 
the  dulness  of  my  spirit  unto  such  an  opinion  of 
myself,  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  conceited  heads 
that  never  looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I 
know  the  names,  and  somewhat  more,  of  all  the 
constellations  of  my  horizon  ;  yet  I  have  seen  a 
prating  mariner  that  could  only  name  the  pointers 
and  the  north  star,  out-talk  me,  and  conceit  himself 
a  luhole  sphere  above  ?ne.  I  know  most  of  the  plants 
of  my  country  and  of  those  about  me  ;  yet  me- 
thinks  I  do  not  know  so  many  as  when  I  did  but 
know  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely  ever  simpled fur- 
ther than  Cheapsidey 

In  more  rhetorical  passages,  there  is  a  like  ab- 
sence of  all  the  tricks  of  fine  writing,  and  a  dignified 
ease  that  rises  to  eloquence  as  it  were  unawares. 
What  can  be  more  devout  in  feeling  or  earnest  in 
profession  than  the  following,  "  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
common  spirit  that  plays  within  us,  yet  makes  no 
part  of  us;  and  that  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  fire 
and  scintillation  of  that  noble  and  mighty  essence, 
which  is  the  life  and  radical  heat  of  spirits,  and 
those  essences  that  know  not  the  virtue  of  the  sun  ; 
a  fire  quite  contrary  to  the  fire  of  hell.  This  is  that 
gentle  heat  that  brooded  on  the  waters,  and  in  six 
days  hatched  the  world ;  this  is  that  irradiation 
that  dispells  the  mists  of  hell,  the  clouds  of  hor- 
ror, fear,  sorrow,  despair  ;  and  preserves  the  region 
of  the  mind  in  serenity ;  luhosoever  feels  not  the 
warm  gale  and  gentle  ventilation  of  this  spirit 
{though  I  feel  his  pulse,)  I  dare  not  say  lives  ;  for 
truly  without  this,  to  me  there  is  no  heal  under  the 
tropic,  nor  any  light,  though  I  dwelt  in  the  body  of 
the  SU71." 

There  is  a  class  of  independent  thinkers  who 
vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  human  mind.  Ge- 
nius works  mysteriously  ;  her  children  often  seem 
unconscious  agents  rather  than  voluntary  creators. 
There  is  a  feverish  unrest,  a  spasmodic  vitality  in 
their  mental  being,  which  leads  the  calm  observer 
of  life  to  consider  their  destiny  quite  undesirable. 
A  deep  melancholy  broods  over  their  highest  tri- 
umphs; their  course  though  glorious  is  erratic, 
and  a  sense  of  misplaced  feeling,  incomplete  hu- 
manity— of  a  peculiarity  which  isolates  wliile  it 
distinguishes — a  gift  that  dooms  at  the  same  time 
that  it  enriches — assures  us  that  even  great  en- 
dowments have  their  attendant  shadows.  Schil- 
ler with  all  his  admiration  of  Goethe  was  repelled 
by  his  systematic  egotism.  He  could  not  love  him 
as  he  wished,  because  of  that  determined  self-con- 


centration which,  while  it  did  not  check  benevo- 
lence, kept  back  ever  the  most  precious  of  gifts — 
himself.  And  with  all  Schiller's  own  generosity — 
a  disturbing  element  so  marred  the  serenity  of  his 
consciousness,  that  he  welcomed  death,  because  as 
it  approached  he  felt  "  calmer  and  calmer."  The 
practical  insight  of  Macaulay  recognized  the  inevi- 
table contingency,  to  which  we  allude,  when  he 
passes  from  the  men  of  action  to  the  poets — de- 
claring of  the  latter,  as  Dr.  Johnson  did  of  the 
whole  human  race,  that  they  are  never  wholly  sane. 
An  overplus  of  the  imaginative  faculty  leads  to 
an  erroneous  estimate  of  actual  things ;  keen  sen- 
sibilities barb  the  arrows  of  life  ;  and  habits  of 
constant  reflection  give  a  morbid  hue  to  the  most 
ordinary  experience  ;  and  yet  one  or  the  other  of 
those  characteristics  belongs  by  nature  to  the  class 
we  designate  as  men  of  genius.  So  generally  ad- 
mitted is  this  fact  that  we  instinctively  separate 
the  products  of  such  minds  from  the  individuals  ; 
we  enjoy  their  works,  but  deem  the  authors  but 
partially  reliable.  It  is  as  if  what  is  really  true 
and  healthy  in  them  instead  of  appearing  in  life — 
as  is  the  law  of  human  nature  in  general — embod- 
ied itself  in  a  form  of  art — leaving  the  man  some- 
what deficient,  perplexed  or  weakened  in  his  rela- 
tions to  the  actual — as  the  pearl  is  bred  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vitality  and  the  flame  of  combustion.  Per- 
haps the  tender  reverence  in  which  noble  souls  hold 
this  species  of  men,  springs  in  a  measure  from  pitVj 
as  chivalry  towards  women  is  occasioned  by  a  sense 
of  their  weakness  as  well  as  admiration  of  their 
charms.  Doubtless  works  of  absolute  genius  are 
the  greatest  evidences  of  the  power  and  enduring 
destiny  of  the  human  mind;  but  in  their  very  na- 
ture— they  spring  from  the  excess  of  a  special  devel- 
opment— from  overflowing  sensibility — profound 
reflection  or  exuberant  fancy.  The  true  felicity  of 
intellectual  life — the  mind  that  is  a  kingdom  in  the 
sense  of  the  brave  old  English  poet — in  a  word 
sufficient  by  its  integrity  and  genial  resources — 
is  not  so  well  illustrated  by  men  of  remarkable 
genius,  as  by  those  of  more  balanced  powers  and 
catholic  tastes,  who  observe  as  much  as  they  re- 
flect, and  are  capable  of  finding  mental  pabulum  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  life  and  the  regular  transi- 
tions of  nature.  The  freedom  and  insight  of  the 
true  philosopher  induces  nobility  of  soul  ;  and  this  is 
beautifully  manifest  in  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  His  charity  is  all  embracing  and  a  sense 
of  the  natural  dignity  of  man  endeared  to  his  heart 
the  lowliest  of  the  race.  Self,  through  the  breadth 
of  his  calm  wisdom,  "  passed  in  music  out  of  sight." 
Charles  Lamb  said  of  books,  that  Shaftesbury  was 
not  too  fine  for  him  nor  Tom  Jones  too  low.  Thus 
Sir  Thomas  regarded  men,  discerning  ever  a  re- 
deeming feature  or  ground  of  interest.  He  could 
scarce  retain  his  prayers  for  a  friend  at  the  ringing 
of  a  bell  ;  and  declares  himself  of  a  "  constitution 
so  general,  that  it  consorts  and  sympathizes  with' 
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all  things."  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature  a  more  humane 
and  generous  utterance  than  that  contained  in  the 
opening  of  the  second  part  of  the  Religio  Medici. 
It  is  a  quaint  elaboration  of  the  maxim  of  Terence, 
and  a  prosaic  expression  of  Burns',  "  a  man's  a 
man  for  a'  that."  Hovv  noble  his  sentiments  in  re- 
gard to  mental  acquirements  and  in  what  pitiful 
contrasts  appears  the  miser-like  economy  of  ideas 
which  narrows  the  converse  of  modern  authors  ! 
"  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community  in  learn- 
ing ;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  onlv,  but  for 
theirs  who  study  not  for  themselves.  I  envy  no 
man  who  knows  more  than  myself,  but  pity  them 
that  know  less.  I  instruct  no  man  as  an  exercise 
of  my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  keep 
alive  in  mine  own  head  than  beget  and  propagate 
it  in  his  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  my  endeavors 
there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me,  that  my 
acquired  parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor  can  be 
legacied  among  my  honored  friends."  These  noble 
sympathies  which  distinguish  the  genuine  philo- 
sophic character,  are  not  at  all  incompatible  with 
discrimination  of  taste  and  individuality  of  feeling. 
Perhaps  they  throw  the  mind  more  directly  back 
upon  primal  resources  and  detach  conscious  iden- 
tity from  outward  relations  more  thoroughly  than 
sympathies  apparently  less  diffuse.  This  "  general 
and  indifferent  temper"  in  Browne,  was  allied  to 
marked  perculiarities  both  of  disposition  and  opin- 
ion. He  was  no  radical  believer  in  human  equali- 
ty as  the  phrase  is  generally  regarded.  He  had 
gone  too  near  the  heart  of  nature  not  to  have  faith 
in  what  he  terms  "  a  nobility  without  heraldry  ;" 
and,  like  all  thoughtful  observers,  was  sceptical  as 
to  the  miracles  attributed  to  education  and  circum- 
stances in  their  influence  on  character.  What  de- 
serves that  name  he  thought  inborn,  original  and 
prevailing ;  and  hence  deemed  it  a  "  happiness  to 
grow  up  from  the  seeds  of  nature,  rather  than  the 
inoculation  and  enforced  graff  of  education." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  knew  how  to  reconcile  fidel- 
ity in  detail  to  excursiveness.  Opinion  plumed 
instead  of  clipping  the  wings  of  his  thought.  He 
felt  that  in  all  the  facts  of  humanity  there  was  a 
germ  at  least  of  truth  which  sanctioned  to  his  eye 
even  her  incongruous  aspects  and  superstitious  er- 
rors. He  begins  his  confession  of  faith  by  an- 
nouncing himself  a  christian,  but  adds  that  pity 
rather  than  hate  fills  his  heart  towards  Turks,  In- 
fidels and  Jews — "  rather  contenting  myself  to  en- 
joy that  happy  style  than  maligning  those  who  re- 
fuse so  glorious  a  title."  In  accordance  with  this 
spirit  he  thought  "  a  resolved  conscience  could 
adore  her  creator  anywhere ;"  that  "  it  is  the  meth- 
od of  charity  to  suffer  without  reaction,"  and  that 
"  there  is  yet,  after  all  the  decrees  of  councils  and 
the  niceties  of  the  schools,  many  things  untoucht, 
unimagined,  wherein  the  liberty  of  an  honest  rea- 
son may  play  and  expatiate  with  security." 


The  pursuit  of  truth,  not  the  attainment  of  an 
ideal,  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  rather  than  the 
enjoyment  of  the  illusive  is  the  aim  of  such  minds. 
The  ruling  passion  is  liberal  curiosity.  They 
question  the  facts  of  each  day  not  to  force  them 
into  the  support  of  a  cherished  theory  or  to  ex- 
aggerate and  embellish  them  by  the  light  of  their 
own  imagination,  but  simply  to  assay  them  in  the 
balance  of  truth,  to  glean  from  them  whatever 
genuine  import  they  afford,  or  arrange  them  among 
unexplained  problems  for  future  combination  and 
inference.  The  mental  position  ordained  by  this 
very  constitution  is  that  of  inquiry.  The  truth  at- 
tained is  only  one  of  a  series  of  progressive  con- 
victions which,  like  the  different  elevations  of  a 
mountain-range,  open  new  and  successive  vistas. 
The  philosopher  does  not  climb  the  heights  of 
knowledge  to  collect  rare  pebbles  to  arrange  into 
brilliant  pictures  for  immediate  effect,  as  Sheridan 
gathered  fragments  of  wit  for  his  comedies  and 
figures  for  his  rhetoric  ;  nor  to  pick  wild  flowers  for 
elegiac  garlands,  such  as  Gray  wove  to  cast  on  the 
sepulchre,  but  to  reach  a  more  bracing  atmosphere, 
behold  more  vast  prospects,  and  draw  nearer  to  the 
stars ! 


THE  OLD  IRON  POKER. 

BY    SIDNEY    DYER. 

The  heart  has  some  heirloom  enshrined  in  its  core, 

Which  oft  to  contennplate  it  turns  from  the  throng, 
And  as  each  loved  feature  is  viewed  o'er  and  o'er, 

It  swells  into  rapture  and  breaks  into  song ; 
And  thus  pleasing  mem'ry  now  leads  me  to  stray 

'Mid  the  scenes  dearly  loved  in  my  youth's  sunny  prime. 
And  as  each  treasured  object  I  pause  to  survey, 

The  heart  feels  a  union  unsevered  by  time : 
But  of  all  youth's  mementos  I  still  most  admire 
The  old  iron  poker  which  stands  by  the  fire ! 

This  alone  of  the  relics  of  time  long  ago, 

Has  grown  old  without  change  in  its  form  or  its  place. 
While  others  have  taught  me  this  lesson  to  know, 

That  time  changes  all  in  its  swift  onward  pace  : 
The  cottage  is  gone  which  my  infancy  knew, 

The  grove  has  been  felled  by  the  woodman's  strong  arms. 
My  friends  are  all  sleeping  beneath  the  old  yew, 

And  the  home  of  my  childhood  is  stript  of  its  charms. 
But  thou  still  appearest  as  when  my  grandsire 
First  placed  thee,  old  poker,  to  stand  by  the  fire  ! 

Ah  !  thou  art  the  same  as  in  youth's  early  hour 

1  saw  thee  installed  in  thy  corner  of  stone, 
And  learned  my  first  lesson  from  thy  glowing  power, 

That  all  was  not  golden  though  brightly  it  shone  ! 
O!  others  may  sing  of  their  friends,  wealth  and  lovers, 

And  breathe  forth  their  praises  in  soul-stirring  song, 
And  upward  may  soar  where  the  wild  eagle  hovers 

Their  notes  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean  prolong — 
But  I  will  still  sing,  while  a  thought  can  inspire, 
Of  the  old  iron  poker  which  stands  by  the  fire ! 
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BETTIE,  SALLIE  AND  MOLLIE. 
{To  the  Messenger.) 

Mr.  Messenger, 

Have  you  noticed  the  way  our  girls  have  lately 
got,  of  altering  such  good  old  names  as  Betty 
and  Sally,  to  lleilie  and  Sal/?e  ?  First  it  began 
with  Bettie — it  was  Bettie  this,  and  Bettie  that, 
everywhere.  Said  my  husband  to  rtie,  they'll  soon 
be  writing  Sallie,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
they  came  at  last  to  Mollie.  We  all  laughed  at  the 
notion  of  "  Mollie,"  and  thought  alFectation  never 
would  go  thai  far.  But  it  was  not  a  month  before 
our  newspaper  published  that. Mr.  David  Dickson 
was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  Dobbs.  And  in  a  lit- 
tle while  after,  comes  out  a  notice  of  Mr.  John 
Smith's  marriage  to  Miss  Mollie  Muggins.  Then 
it  was  Sallie,  and  Mollie,  and  Bettie,  every  thing. 
Let  any  Mary,  or  Elizabeth,  go  to  a  boarding- 
school,  and  about  the  third  or  fourth  letter  written 
home  would  be  signed  Mollie  So-and-so,  or  Bettie 
Such-a-one. 

My  daughter  Dolly  had  two  or  three  correspon- 
dents at  Mrs.  Knowall's  great  school,  (Skimsurface 
Academy;)  one  was  Pattie  Bunch,  another  was 
Sallie  Grigg,  and  a  third  was  Bettie  Johnson.  All 
their  lives,  at  home,  they  had  been  Martha,  Sarah 
and  Betsey.  Their  letters  were  full  of  other 
names,  disguised  like  their  own.  Presently  they 
began  to  direct  to  "Miss  Dollie  Dumpling."  As 
soon  as  I  and  my  old  man  saw  that,  we  told  her 
that  if  we  ever  caught  her  signing  her  name  so,  or 
if  she  did  not  write  back  to  her  friends  and  make 
them  quit  such  foolery  about  her,  she  should  not 
write  to  them,  or  take  their  letters  out  of  the  post- 
office  ;  and  that  she  should  be  called  either  Doro- 
thy or  Doll,  and  sign  her  name  so  too.  The  girl 
had  shewn  some  fondness  for  the  new-fangled  folly. 
Not  long  before  I  had  found  our  black  maid,  Sukey, 
carrying  a  note  directed  in  my  daughter's  hand,  to 
"Miss  Beckie  Jones"— by  Sukie." 

Sometime  ago,  an  opposite  affectation  was  all 
the  rage.  Then,  it  was,  to  make  names  as  fine  as 
possible.  Nothing  would  do  but  some  name  end- 
ing mina — Angelina,  Seraphina,  Celestina,  and  so 
on;  which  they  called  Angeleena,  Serapheena, 
and  Celesteena.  Then  our  Dolly  caught  the  pre- 
vailing fever,  and  was  always  writing  her  own 
name  Dorothea,  and  getting  her  acquaintance  to 
do  the  like.  We  put  a  stop  to  this,  also,  by  threat- 
ening to  let  her  be  called  nothing  but  plain  Doll, 
unless  she  would  be  content  with  Dolly,  or  Dor- 
othy. 

I  am  told,  sir,  that  the  girls  got  the  present  non- 
sense from  Scotch  books,  in  which  old  Eu'rlish 
names  that  end  in  y  are  tortured  into  ending  with 
ie.  I  like  some  of  those  books  as  much  as  any 
body.  Dolly  and  son  Sam  have  read  me  a  good 
deal  from  a  Mr.  Burns  and  a  Mr.  Scott,  that  pleas- 


ed me  mightily.  But  there  is  no  greater  enemy  to 
all  affectation  than  that  same  Mr.  Scott :  if  he  ever 
writes  another  novel,  I  slian't  be  surprised  at  his 
ridiculing  American  girls,  in  it,  for  giving  each 
other  Scotch  names.  Why,  sir,  one  of  them  has 
even  called  my  son  Sam,  Sammie. 
Your  friend, 

Dorothy  Dumpling. 

P.  S.  If  you  print  this,  please  put  the  spelling 
and  stops  right. 


GREEK  ODES— AGAIN. 

In  relation  to  some  passages  in  the  article  on 
Greek  Odes,  in  our  December  No.,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  note  : 

{To  the  Editor  of  the  Messenger.) 

"  Philadelphia,  Dec.  17,  1847. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Never  having  had  the  advantages  of  a  class- 
ical education,  I  always  endeavor  to  pick  up  what 
information  I  can  respecting  ancient  authors  from 
translations  and  reviews.  In  this  I  have  been  fre- 
quently aided  by  your  most  excellent  publication. 
You  will,  therefore,  I  am  sure,  excuse  the  liberty 
which  I  now  take  with  you  in  regard  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  your  last  number.  You  there- 
in state  that  Sir  William  Jones' fine  ode,  beginning 
'  What  Constitutes  a  State  V  is  imitated  from 
'  Alcman,^  and  that  the  Hymn,  in  honor  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton,  is  the  production  of '  Cal- 
limachus.''  Now,  in  looking  into  the  volume  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  lately  pub- 
lished in  (his  city,  I  see  those  poems  ascribed,  the 
first  to  '  AlccBus,"  and  the  latter  to  '  Callistraius ." 
As  I  have  no  means  myself  of  determining  which 
of  the  above  statements  is  the  correct  one,  and  as 
the  authorities  on  both  sides  are  thought  by  many 
persons  to  be  nearly  equal,  will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  afford  me,  (as  well  as  some  others  of  your 
readers  here,)  further  information  and  evidence  on 
the  subject  1 

Trusting  that  you  will  pardon  this  trouble, 
I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  greatest  respect, 
Yours, 

A  Constant  Reader. 

In  answer  to  our  gentlemanly  questioner,  whose 
modesty  and  deference,  we  suspect,  veil  much 
more  learning  than  he  claims  credit  for, — we  have 
to  say, 

1 .  "  That  our  only  authority  for  ascribing  the  ori- 
ginal of  Sir  William  Jones'  ode  to  Alcman,  is  its 
being  quoted  as  Alcman's  in  one  among  a  volume 
of  letters,  written  from  London,  by  William  Austin, 
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of  Boston,  in  1801-3,  and  now  in  our  possession  : 
and 

2.  That  onr  attributing  the  Hymn  in  honor  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  to  Callimaehus,  was  a 
mere  lapse  of  pen  and  memory,  without  any  spe- 
cial excuse.  That  we  did  once  deem  Callistratus 
the  right  author,  is  proved  by  a  short  article  of  our 
writing,  in  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  of  the  Messenger,  p.  38; 
where,  in  a  preface  to  our  former  translation  of  the 
same  ode,  (differing  slightly  from  the  recent  one,) 
we  said, — "  The  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
author  of  this  noble  specimen  of  classic  minstrelsy; 
though  by  most  it  is  ascribed  to  Callistratus.  Some 
have  set  it  down  to  Alcaeus;  misled,  perhaps,  by 
the  tyrant-hating  spirit  it  breathes,-^so  fully  in 
unison  with  the  deep,  trumpet  tones  of  his  '  golden 
lyre.'  Unhappily  for  the  paternity  of  this  ode  he 
died  eighty  years  before  the  event  it  celebrates." 
We  do  not  doubt  that  Callistratus  is  the  true  au- 
thor: and  we  thank  our  courteous  correspondent 
for  correcting  our  error.  M. 


THREE  HOOTS  OF  THE  HORNED  OWL. 

The  superstition  upon  which  the  annexed  poem  is  found- 
ed, is  a]n:iost  universal. 

HOOT    FIRST. 

"  Ho  !  bird  of  the  strong  and  rapid  wing, 

Whither  away  so  fast  1 
While  the  groaning  pine  trees  creak  and  swing 

And  the  sail  flaps  on  the  mast? 
For  the  night  is  mirk  on  land  and  sea, 

And  the  slorm-fiend's  breath  is  strong  !" 
Still  steadily  onward  struggleth  he, 

Croaking  his  mournful  song. 
'Tis  the  Horned  Owl,  that  bird  of  dread, 

Grim  messenger  of  woe — 
That  scents  from  afar  the  destin'd  dead 

And  heralds  the  Carrion  Crow  : — 
A  strange  and  ominous  weird  he  owns, 

From  the  light  he  cowers  away. 
And  where  arise  his  boding  tones 

The  sick  heart  strives  to  pray. 
In  his  glassy  eye,  there  shines  a  gleam 

Of  unholy  mystic  light, 
Unearthly,  and  wild,  as  a  siok-man's  dream 

In  his  fever-troubled  night. 
Of  all  the  feathered  things  that  cleave 

With  winnowing  wings  the  air, 
'Tis  his  alone  the  soul  to  grieve 

With  boding  doubts  and  fear. 
From  barren  heath  and  darkling  town 

Now  rapidly  hurries  he, 
"  'Till  he  folds  his  wings  and  settles  down 

On  the  blasted  old  Oak  Tree. 
Beneath  that  tree  in  days  of  old, 

When  its  boughs  were  fresh  and  green, 
Full  many  a  Lover's  tale  was  told 

Under  its  leafy  screen. 
But  many  a  year  hath  hurried  by. 

Since  spectral,  grim,  and  bare, 


He  hath  stretched  his  wither'd  arms  on  high 

To  greet  the  summer  air. 
Meet  resting  place  for  the  bird  of  doom, 

Whose  sad  and  eyrie  cry 
Tells  of  the  shroud,  and  the  cold  damp  tomb, 

Where  corpses  festering  lie. 
But  look  !  from  yon  casement  gleams  a  light, 

Bright  as  the  Evening  star, 
That  gem  in  the  coronet  of  Night 

Lone  shining  from  afar, — 
It  shines  from  a  peaceful  happy  borne. 

Remote  from  the  angry  strife. 
That  dogs  the  footsteps  of  those  who  roam 

'Mid  the  paths  of  crowded  life  ; 
And  if  the  snowy  wing  of  Peace, 

In  this  dim  and  troubled  sphere. 
Could  its  rapid  flight  one  moment  cease, 

It  well  might  linger  here, 
For  the  light  pours  down,  from  a  lamp  above. 

On  a  crone  of  aspect  wild. 
And  a  mother,  gazing  with  looks  of  love 

On  a  sleeping  Infant  child  : — 
With  that  placid  smile  in  its  cherub  face, 

A  babe's  can  only  wear, 
The  wee  hands  with  unconscious  grace 

Folded  as  if  in  prayer. 
Long  gazed  the  mother  with  straining  eye 

On  her  slumbering  infant  child. 
While  her  bosom  heaved  with  a  stifled  sigh  — 

But  her  face  with  fear  grew  wild, 
With  listening  ear,  and  bristling  hair. 

And  blood  in  her  veins  that  froze, — 
Like  a  voice  of  doom,  through  that  silent  room  . 

Aiv ominous  sound  uprose, — 
A  blended  cry  of  wrath  and  woe, 

With  anguish  keen  and  fell. 
Like  the  wail  of  a  soul  in  the  pit  below. 

Condemned  to  the  nethermost  hell. 
It  rises  above  the  tempest's  wail. 

It  rings  on  the  midnight  air, 
While  cold  as  a  statue,  fixed  and  pale, 

Stands  that  mute  mother  there  ! 
Upstarts  with  a  shriek  the  aged  crone. 

And  wrings  her  shrivell'd  hands. 
While  her  tears  fall  fast  with  wailing  moan, 

Like  rain  upon  the  sands. 
"  Alas  !  alas  for  my  darling  child  ! 

Alas  for  its  mother  dear ! 
Well  do  I  know  that  warning  wild. 

So  full  of  wrath  and  fear. 
'Tis  the  messenger-bird  of  the  Nameless  One 

The  grisly  Horned  Owl, 
The  lonely  and  the  tameless  one, 

So  gaunt,  and  grim,  and  foul; 
And  where'er  comes  he,  oh,  daughter  dear? 

The  shadow  of  coming  woe, 
Follows  his  footprints  fast  and  near; — 

God  grant  it  be  not  so!" 
From  her  trance  of  terrors  the  mother  breaks ; 

And  clasps  unto  her  breast 
The  screaming  Infant  as  it  wakes. 

And  soothes  it  into  rest. 
Then,  sinking  on  her  tiembling  knees, 

With  reverential  air. 
Pours  forth  in  broken  words  like  these, 

A  mother's  heartfelt  prayer. 
♦'A  spell  there  is,  'gainst  all  evil  things, 

Lent  by  the  power  above. 
That  shall  guard  my  child  as  with  Angel's  wings. 

The  spell  of  a  Mother's  Love  ! 
Yet  if  this  warning  comes  from  thee 
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Oh  Lord— thy  will  be  done. 
Yet  be  the  summons  sent  to  me 

Not  to  my  guiltless  son." 
A  clang  of  wings  on  tl>e  silence  broke. 

And  away  flew  the  Evil  Bird, 
As  Ihough  he  knew,  from  his  blasted  oak, 

That  the  mother's  prayer  was  heard. 

HOOT    SECOND. 

Long  years  have  passed — the  aged  crone 

Has  been  gathered  to  her  rest. 
And  the  Motiier  sits  in  that  rnom  alone, 

As  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west: 
But  where  is  the  boy  of  her  hope  and  pride-. 

The  nursling  of  her  care? 
He  brings  to  his  home  a  blooming  bride 

Joyous  and  young  and  fair. 
The  shades  of  evening  slowly  fall 

Over  the  vill.ige  green. 
And  Night  is  dropping  her  sable p.all 

Upon  the  smiling  scene, 
When  a  troop  of  gay  and  laughing  girls, 

Lead  on  in  the  bridal  train 
The  Bride,  with  moist  eyes  'neath  her  curls, 

Like  violets  after  rain — • 
And  sounds  of  careless  joy  and  mirth. 

Rise  in  a  mingled  hum, 
As  tripping  o'er  the  flow'ry  earth, 

The  bridal  party  conve. 
What  shape  is  that  on  the  old  oak  tree 

In  the  misty  twilight  seen? 
A  guest  no  Bridegroom  loves  to  see 

On  his  nuptial  eve  I  ween  ! 
'Tis  the  Horned  Owl ! — and  as  the  foot 

Of  the  Bride  is  at  the  door, 
Uprises  in  sad  and  solemn  hoot 

His  warning  voice  once  more. 
A  sense  of  cold  and  sickening  dread 

Creeps  shuddering  through  the  crowd. 
As  though  the  voice  of  the  sheeted  dead 

Came  rising  from  the  shroud; — 
And  the  glassy  eyes  of  the  evil  Bird 

Gleam  with  a  baleful  light. 
As  louder  and  louder  his  voice  is  heard 

'Mid  the  gloom  of  the  gathering  night. 
On  the  Bridegroom's  face,  is  the  pallid  trace 

Of  fears  the  soul  that  stir. 
As  with  lips  apart,  and  beating  heart, 

His  gaze  is  fixed  on  her. 
Not  for  himself,  but  for  his  bride. 

Those  spectral  doubts  appal, 
On  her,  who  trembles  at  his  side, 

That  death  voice  seems  to  call  : — 
For  the  lover's  heart  must  ever  beat 

With  restless  shadowy  fear. 
While  death,  with  noiseless  stealthy  feet. 

Comes  creeping  ever  near  ; — 
Trampling  down  with  ruthless  tread 

The  beautiful  and  brave. 
And  twining  round  each  living  head 

The  blossoms  of  the  grave. 
But  calm  the  aged  woman  stands. 

While  the  hideous  sounds  arise. 
Raising  on  high  her  wither'd  hands. 

And  her  dim  old  sightless  eyes. 
"  Long  years  ago,"  she  slov^ly  said, 

"  My  soul  in  the  midnight  liour, 
Shook  at  the  sounds  of  that  summons  dread, 

But  the  fiend  had  no  further  power. 
For  a  greater  than  he,  alone  can  break 


At  the  fountain  life's  'golden  bowl,' 
And  craven  fear  should  never  shake 

The  pure  and  upright  soul." 
She  ceased— but  a  soft  and  silvery  tone 

Chimed  in  with  her  accents  stern. 
As  coos  the  dove  in  the  forest  lone, 

By  the  wirapling  summer  burn  ; 
'Tis  the  voice  of  the  Bride,  as  her  blushing  face 

On  her  husband's  breast  she  hides. 
And  with  a  sweet  unconscious  grace 

His  quailing  si)irit  chides. 
"  At  the  altar's  foot  this  hand  I  gave 

In  love  and  maiden  pride. 
And  fiercely  though  life's  storms  may  rave. 

Will  cling  unto  thy  side. 
A  mother's  love,  who  can  compare 

With  that  which  I  have  given. 
With  thee  this  earth  an  Eden  were, — 

Without  thee  what  were  Heaven  ? 
And  if  her  love  in  days  long  past, 

Preserved  thine  infant  life. 
A  better  safeguard  now  thou  hast, 

Tiie  love  of  a  faithful  wife — 
Whose  love  but  brighter  burns  in  wo. 

Nor  ebbs  with  ebbing  breath, — 
No  woman's  heart  but  well  doth  know, 

That  love  can  conquer  death." 
She  turned  her  face  towards  the  oak, 

Lit  up  with  a  lofty  scorn, 
But  e'er  her  parting  words  she  said. 

That  dismal  thing  had  gone. 


HOOT  THIRD. 

The  wintry  winds  are  sighing 

The  dirge  of  the  dying  year. 
On  the  earth  the  leaves  are  lying 

All  withered,  brown  and  sere. 
The  moon,  with  wan  and  pallid  face, 

Looks  down  from  the  cloudy  sky, 
On  a  strung  man  who  hath  run  his  race. 

And  lain  him  down  to  die. 
Few  and  thin  are  the  silvery  hairs 

On  his  temples  bare  outspread, 
And  no  fond  female  breast  is  near 

To  pillow  his  aching  head, 
As  he  tosses  abrupt  from  side  to  side 

In  weariness  and  pain. 
And  the  thought  of  his  Bride  in  her  virgin  pride. 

Comes  back  to  his  failing  brain, 
Like  the  strains  of  a  long  forgotten  tune, 

By  the  drifting  seaman  heard. 
In  the  quiet  hush  of  the  sultry  noon, 

By  the  Cape  of  far  De  Verde  ; 
As  in  the  hush  of  the  ocean's  swell, 

While  the  warring  winds  are  mute. 
He  lists  to  the  Angel  Israfel, 

"  Whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute." 
He  ponders  o'er  his  wasted  years. 

By  pride  and  passion  tossed. 
And  thinks  with  fresh  and  gushing  tears 

Of  the  loved  ones  and  the  lost. 
But  the  messenger  Bird  of  the  grisly  death. 

The  Night  Owl,  where  is  he? 
He  grimly  watches  the  ebbing  breath. 

From  the  stump  of  the  old  oak  tree. 
The  baleful  light  of  his  eye  gleams  bright, 

And  he  shrieks  with  a  dismal  din, 
As  he  marks  the  strife,  'iwixt  death  and  life, 
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For  the  aged  man  within. 
The  sound  has  cawght  his  dying  ear, 

The  third  time  and  the  last, 
And  mingled  shades  of  hope  and  fear 

Flit  o'er  his  features  fast. 
Feeble  at  first,  his  earnest  words 

Gain  force  as  they  roll  along, 
While  his  soul  in  its  stubborn  strength  he  girds, 

To  answer  that  funeril  song. 
"  Avaunt,  grim  messenger  of  Death, 

Back  to  thy  master  fly, 
And  tell  him  with  this  gasping  breath 

His  mandate  I  defy. 
For  though,  from  this  decaying  clod, 

My  spirit  shall  be  riven, 
It  pants  to  mount  up  to  its  God, 

Within  its  native  Heaven. 
Though  earthly  love  has  left  me  long. 

Yet  Hope  is  with  me  still, — 
Though  Death  is  pitiless  and  strong. 

Yet  Faith  is  stronger  still — 
Upon  its  wings  my  soul  shall  rise 

Up  to  that  higher  sphere, — 
And  those  long  lost_to  these  dim  eyes — 

Blest  Angels  greet  me  there." 
Off  flew  the  bafiled  bird  of  night— 

And  whether  to  bliss  or  dole. 
As  through  the  dark  he  winged  his  flight, 

There  fled  a  parting  soul. 

E.  D. 

Savannah,  Georgia, 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LAW. 

MS.  LETTER  OF  TH  :  JEFFERSON. 

In  the  October  number  of  our  Magazine  for  the  year 
1834,  (the  second  number  ever  published,)  there  appeared 
a  Letter  on  the  Study  of  the  Law,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wirt ;  a  production  so  luminous  and  presenting  so  ex- 
cellent a  view  of  that  "  noble.st  of  all  sciences,"  that,  had 
its  author  left  no  other  work  behind  him,  it  would  itself  be 
a  sufficient  and  enduring  monument  of  his  learning.  Be- 
low we  present  a  letter  on  the  same  subject,  never  before 
published,  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  valued,  though  too  infrequent,  correspondent. 
The  student  of  Law  will  find  it  useful  in  shaping  his  stu- 
dies, and  to  the  general  reader  it  will  be  interesting  as 
coming  from  this  distingu  ished  source.  So  long  a  time  has 
elapsed,  however,  even  since  the  date,  when  Mr.  Jefferson 
furnished  a  copy  of  it  to  Gen.  Mercer,  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  giving  an  extended  range  of  scientific  or  le- 
gal bibliography.  Since  the  year  1815,  the  labors  of  a  host 
of  writers  have  illustrated  the  Law  of  England.  The 
works  of  Chiity,  the  treatise  of  Sir  Edward  Sugden  on 
Vendors,  the  delightful  dissertation  of  Mr.  Stephen  on 
Pleading,  which  we  regard  as  the  most  philosophical  we 
have  ever  read,  the  splendid  exposition  of  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence, by  Mr.  Starkie,  together  with  the  contributions  of 
Phillips,  Theobald,  Amos,  Collyer  and  others,  have  all  been 


added,  since  then,  to  the  Library  of  the  jurist.  And  in  our 
own  country,  the  kindred  minds  of  the  lamented  Story  and 
Kent,  whose  shades  yet  hover  around  the  temple  of  our 
jurisprudence,  have  produced  works,  that  will  last  as  long 
as  the  system,  which  called  them  into  being. 

With  regard  to  the  course  of  general  reading,  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  advises,  and  which  may  strike  some  students 
with  surprise,  it  may  be  said  that  no  man,  who  has  risen 
to  great  eminence  at  the  bar,  has  ever  been  a  mere  lawyer, 
and  that  while  the  way  is  toilsome  and  uninviting,  it  is 
sometimes  permitted  to  the  traveller  therein  to  loiter  even 
in  the  primrose  paths  of  belles-lettres  and  poetry.  Cer- 
tainly there  should  be  laid,  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  a 
broad  basis  of  general  information  in  the  abstract  sciences, 
or  no  lasting  superstructure  of  legal  acquirement  can  be 
built  up.  A  man  may  labor  for  years, —  indeed  pursue  the 
viginti  annorum  lucuhrationes  of  my  lord  Coke — and  yet,  if 
he  read  nothing  but  law,  his  mind  may  be  but  a  repertorium 
of  decided  cases,  incapable  of  reflection  or  of  any  useful 
application  of  his  knowledge.  Such  has  not  been  the 
course  of  those,  in  England  and  America,  who  have  most 
adorned  the  gown  of  the  advocate  and  the  ermine  of  the 
judge.  Such  was  not  the  course  of  Blackstone,  of  Mans- 
field, of  Sir  William  Jones  or  of  Legare.  Indeed  we  can- 
not refer  to  a  single  name,  conspicuous  on  the  roll  of  legal 
merit,  who  was  deficient  in  general  scholarship,  but  would 
have  been  more  distinguished  in  law,  had  he  been  better 
versed  in  letters.  The  plodding  teacher,  who  places  into 
the  hands  of  the  student  only  such  books  as  are  authority 
in  court.  Would  have  censured  the  late  Mr.  Scarlett  for 
weaving  a  bouquet  for  the  Annuals  and  Talfourd  for  the 
beautiful  conception  of  Ion.    • 

In  what  we  have  said,  however,  we  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  implying  that  success  at  the  bar  can  ever  be  at- 
tained by  any  temporising  course  of  study.  We  would 
not  induce  any  young  man  to  suppose  that  in  adopting  the 
Law  as  his  profession,  his  "yoke  is  to  be  easy  or  his  bur- 
den light :"  So  far  from  it,  we  would,  if  possible,  dissuade 
many  of  those  (and  their  name  is  legion,)  who  from  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  their  aptitude  for  the  law  and  urged  not  un- 
frequently  by  partial  and  incompetent  advisers,  are  con- 
stantly pressing  forward  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
practice.  It  is  a  laborious  task  to  prepare  one's  self  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  office  and  the  rewards  are  at  best  inade- 
quate and  tardy.  But  if  the  step  has  been  decided  upon, 
the  student  had  need  be  diligent  in  his  application.  "The 
Law,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  the  last  result  of  human  wis- 
dom acting  upon  human  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public."  To  master  it,  in  its  general  principles  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  ends  of  society,  requires  indeed  the  most 
constant  and  persevering  toil.  Having  stored  his  mind 
with  the  valuable  information  that  Mr.  Wirt  and  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson recommend,  let  the  student  determine  to  lead  a  life 
of  abstinence  and  industry,  remembering  that  "  industry," 
in  the  expressive  language  of  Dr.  South,  "for  the  most 
part  opens  the  way  to  preferment;  and  zi  is  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  that  entitles  it  to  the  laurel." 

We  beg  pardon  for  having  extended  these  remarks,  (de- 
signed merely  as  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  ]>etter) 
so  far.    Always  a  most  unworthy  student  of  the  Law  our- 
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selves,  we  hiivc  never  advanced  farlhor  than  the  starting- 
point  of  the  course,  where  branch  on  branch  of  the  science, 
like  Alps  on  Alps,  arise  before  us  in  forbidding  perspec- 
tive. It  were  an  offence  against  good  tasle  in  us,  therefore, 
!0  presume  to  give  advice  and  we  conclude  with  asking  at- 
tention to  the  letter  we  now  jirescnt. — [Ed.  Mess. 


(To  General  Mercer.) 
MoNTicELLO,  Aug.  30th,  1814. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  at  length  found  the  paper  of 
which  you  requested  a  copy.  It  was  written  near 
50  years  ago  for  the  use  of  a  young  friend  whose 
course  of  reading  was  confided  to  me  ;  and  it  form- 
ed a  basis  for  the  studies  of  others  subsequently 
placed  under  my  direction,  but  curtailed  for  each  in 
proportion  to  his  previous  acquirements  and  future 
views.  I  shall  give  it  to  you  without  change,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  books  recommended  to  be  read  ;  later 
publications  enabling  me  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  science  to  substitute  better  for  the  less 
perfect  publications  which  we  then  possessed.  In 
this  the  modern  student  has  great  advantage.  I 
proceed  to  the  cojjy. 

(Th  :  Jefferson  to  Bernard  Moore.) 

Before  you  enter  on  the  study  of  the  law  a  suffi- 
cient ground  work  must  be  laid.  For  this  purpose  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  French  autiiors  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  former  you  have  ;  the 
latter  must  now  be  acquired.  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  are  so  useful  in  the  most  fa- 
miliar occurrences  of  life  and  are  so  peculiarly  en- 
gaging and  delightful  as  would  induce  every  per- 
son to  wish  an  acquaintance  with  them.  Besides 
this,  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  like  the  members 
of  the  body,  are  strengthened  and  improved  by  ex- 
ercise. Mathematical  reasonings  and  deductions 
are  therefore  a  fine  preparation  for  invesli^rating 
the  abstruse  speculations  of  the  law.  In  these  and 
the  analogous  branches  of  science  the  following 
elementary  hooks  are  recommended  : 

Mathematics.     Borout,   Cours  de  Mathematiques 
the  best  for  a  student  ever  published.     Montri- 
olo  or  Bossu's  histoire  des  Mathematiques. 
Astronomy.     Furguson  and  Le  Mounier  or  de  la 

Lande. 
Natural  Philosophy.     Joyces  scientific  dialogues, 
Martin's  Phylosophia  Brilannica,  Musienbrock's 
Cours  de  Physique. 

This  foundation  being  laid,  you  rnay  enter  reg- 
ularly on  the  study  of  the  Law,  taking  with  it  such 
of  its  kindred  sciences  as  will  contribute  to  emi- 
nence in  its  attainment.  The  principal  of  these 
are  Physics,  Ethics,  religion,  natural  Law,  Belles 
Leltres,  Criticism,  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  The 
carrying  on  several  studies  at  a  time  is  attended 
with  advantage.  Variety  relieves  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  eye  palled  with  too  long  attention  to  a 


single  object ;  but  both  transitions  from  one  object 
to  another  may  be  so  frequent  and  transitory  as  to 
leave  no  impression.  The  mean  is  therefore  to 
be  steered  and  a  competent  space  of  time  is  to  be 
allotted  to  each  branch  of  study.  Again  a  great 
inequality  is  observable  in  the  vigor  of  the  mind  at 
different  periods  of  the  day.  Its  powers  at  these  pe- 
riods should  therefore  be  attended  to  in  marshalling 
the  business  of  the  day — for  these  reasons  I  should 
recommend  the  following  distribution  of  your  time  : 
Till  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  employ  yourself  in 
Physical  studies,  Ethics,  Religion,  natural  and 
sectarian,  and  natural  law,  reading  the  following 
hooks  : 

Agricvllure — Dickson's  husbandry  of  the  Antients. 
Full's   horse  hoeing  husbandry.     Lord  Kaim's 
gentleman    farmer.      Young's   rural   economy. 
Hale's   Body  of  Husbandry.     De-Serres  thea- 
tre d'  Agriculture. 
Chemistry — Lavoisier's  conversations  on  Chemis- 
try. 
Anatomy — John  and  James  Bell's  anatomy. 
Zoology — Abrege  du.  Systeme  de  Lennce  par  Gil- 
ibert.     Manuel   d'  histoire  naturel  par  Blumen- 
back.     Buffon,  including  Montbeillard   Cepede. 
Wilson's  American  Ornithology. 
Botany — Barton's  elements  of  Botany.    Turton's 

Linnagus,  Persoon  Synopsis  plantarum. 
Ethics   and  Natural   Religion — Locke's    Essay. 
Locke's  conduct  of  the  mind  in  the  search  after 
truth.     Stewart's  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
Enfield's  history  of  philosophy.    Condorcet,  pro- 
gres    de    Tesprit    humain.      Cicero   de   officiis. 
Tuscalana  de  Senectule.     Somnium  Scipionis. 
Seneca  philosophica.    Hutchinson's  Introduction 
to   moral   Philosophy.      Lord    Kaim's    Natural 
Religion.    Frairte  elementaire  de  morale  et  Bon- 
heur.     La  Sagesse  de  Charron. 
Religion,  Sectarian — Bible,  New  Testament,  Com- 
mentaries on  them  by   Middleton  in   his  works, 
and  by  Priestly  in  his  corruptions  of  Christiani- 
ty and  early  opinions  of  Christ.     Volney's  Ru- 
ins.    The  Sermons  of  Sterne.     Massillon  and 
Bourdaloue. 
Natural  Law — Vattel  Droit  des  Gens.     Reyneval, 
Institutions  du  droit  de  la  Nature  et   des   Gens. 
From   8  to  12  read  Law.     The  general  course 
of  this  reading  may  be  formed  on   the  following 
grounds  :     Lord  Coke  has  given  us  the  first  view 
of  the   whole   body   of  law  worthy  now  of  being 
studied  ;  for   so   much  of  the  admirable   work  of 
Bracton   is  now  obsolete  that   the   student  should 
turn  to  it  occasionally  only,  when  tracing  the  histo- 
ry of  particular  portions  of  the  Law.     Coke's  In- 
stitutes are  a  perfect  digest  of  the  law  as  it  stood 
in  his  day.     After  this,  new  Laws  were  added  by 
the  Legislature  and  new  developrrients  of  the  old 
laws  by  the  Judges,  until  they  had  become  so  vo- 
luminous as  to  require   a  new  digest.     This  was 
ably  executed  by  Matthew  Bacon,  although  unfor- 
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tunately  under  an  alphabetical,  instead  of  analyti- 
cal arrangement  of  matter — the  same  process  of 
new  laws  and  new  decisions  on  the  old  laws  going 
on,  called  at  length  for  the  same  operation  again 
and  produced  the  inimitable  commentaries  of  Black- 
stone.  In  the  department  of  the  Chancery  a  simi- 
lar progress  has  taken  place.  Lord  Kaims  has 
given  us  the  first  digest  of  the  principles  of  that 
branch  of  our  jurisprudence,  more  valuable  for  the 
arrangement  of  matter,  than  for  its  exact  confor- 
mity with  the  English  decisions.  The  reporters 
from  the  early  times  of  that  branch,  to  that  of  the 
same  Matthew  Bacon  are  well  digested,  but  alpha- 
betically also  in  the  abridgment  of  the  cases  in 
Equity,  the  2nd  vol.  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
done  by  him.  This  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
able  reporters,  of  which  Fonblanque  has  given  us 
a  summary  digest  by  commentaries  on  the  text  of 
the  earlier  work  ascribed  to  Ballow,  entitled  "  a 
treatise  on  equity'" — the  Course  of  Reading  recom- 
mended ttien  in  these  two  branches  of  Law  is  the 
following  : 

Common  Law — Coke's  Institutes.  Select  cases 
from  the  subsequent  Reports  to  the  time  of 
M.  Bacon.  Bacon's  abridgment.  Select  ca- 
ses from  the  subsequent  reporters  to  the  present 
day.  Select  tracts  on  Law,  among  which  those 
of  Baron  Gilbert  are  all  of  the  first  merit.  The 
Va.  Laws.     Reports  on  them. 

Chancery — Lord  Kaims'  principles  of  Equity,  3rd 
edition.  Select  cases  from  the  Chancery  re- 
porters to  the  time  of  Matthevi^  Bacon.  The 
abridgment  of  the  cases  in  Equity.  Select 
cases  from  the  subsequent  reporters  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Fonblanque's  Treatise  of  Equity. 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  (Tucker's'edition,) 
as  the  last  perfect  digest  of  both  branches  of 
Law. 

In  reading  the  reporters,  enter  in  a  common- 
place book  every  case  of  value,  condensed  into  ihe 
narrowest  compass  possible  which  will  admit  of 
presenting  distinctly  the  principles  of  the  case. 
This  operation  is  doubly  useful,  inasmuch  as  it 
obliges  the  student  to  search  out  the  piih  of  the 
case,  and  habituates  him  to  a  condensation  of 
thought,  and  to  an  acquisition  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  all  talents,  that  of  never  using  two  words 
when  one  will  do — it  fixes  the  case,  too,  more  in- 
delibly in  the  mind. 

From  12  to  1  read  Politics — 
Politics,  general — Locke  on  government.  Sidney 
on  government.  Prieslly's  first  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. Review  of  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of 
Laws,  anonymous.  De  Lolme  sur  la  constitu- 
tion d'  Angleterre.  De  Burgh's  political  disqui- 
sitions. Hatsell's  precedents  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Select  Parliamentary  debates  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  Chipmans  on  the  principles 
of  government.     The  Federalist. 


Political   Economy — Say's    Economie    politique. 
Malthus  on  the  Principles  of  population.     Tra- 
cy's work  on  political  economy,  noiv  about  to 
be  printed.  (1814.) 
In  the  afternoon  read  history — 

History,  ancient — The  Greek  and  Latin  originals. 
Select  histories  from  the  Universal  history.  Gib- 
bon's decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  Histoire 
Ancienne  de  Mellot. 

History,  modern — Histoire  Moderne  de  Mellot. 
Russel's  History  of  Modern  Europe.  Robert- 
son's Charles  the  5th. 

History,  English — The  original  histories,  to  wit : 
the  History  of  England,  by  E.  Habington.  E. 
W.  More's  Richard  3rd.  Lord  Bacon's  Henry 
8th.  Lord  Herbert's  Henry  8th.  Goodwin's 
Henry  8th,  Edward  6th.  Mary  Cambden.  Eliz. 
and  James  Ludlow.  McCaulay.  Fox.  Bei- 
sham,  Baxters'  Hist,  of  Eng.,  (Hume  republi- 
canized  and  abridged.)  Robertson's  History  of 
Scotland. 

American.  Robertson's  History  of  America.  Gor- 
don's History  of  the  Independence  of  the  U.  S. 
Ramsay's  History  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Burke's  History  of  Virginia.  Continuation  of 
History  of  Virginia,  by  Jones  and  Guardin,  near- 
ly ready  for  the  press. 

From  Dark  to  Bed  Time.  Belles-lettres,  Criti- 
cism. Rhetoric,  oratory,  to  wit — Belles-lettres — 
read  the  best  of  the  poets — epic,  didactic,  dra- 
matic, pastoral,  &c.  But  among  these  Shaks- 
pear  must  be  singled  out  by  one  who  wishes  to 
have  the  full  powers  ef  the  English  Language, 
of  him  we  must  advise  as  Horace  did  of  the 
Grecian  models — "  vos  exemplaria  Graeca  noc- 
turna  versate  manu  versate  diurna." 

Criticism.  Ld.  Kaime's  Elements  of  criticism. 
Took's  Diversions  of  Purley,  of  Biographical 
Criticism ;  the  Edinburgh  Review  furnishes  the 
finest  models  extant. 

Rhetoric.  Blair's  Lecture's  on  Rhetoric.  Sheri- 
dan of  Elocution.  Mason  on  Poetic  and  Pro- 
saic numbers. 

Oratory.  This  portion  of  time,  (borrowing  some 
of  the  afternoon  when  the  days  are  long  and  the 
nights  short,)  is  to  be  applied  also  to  acquiring 
the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  correctly  by  the 
following  exercises.  Criticise  the  style  of  any 
books  whatever,  committing  your  criticisms  to 
writing — translate  into  the  different  styles,  to 
wit,  the  elevated,  the  middling  and  the  familiar — 
orators  and  poets  will  furnish  subjects  of  the 
first,  historians  of  the  second,  and  epistolary  and 
comic  writers  of  the  third.  Undertake,  at  first, 
short  compositions,  as  themes,  letters,  &c.,  pay- 
ing great  attention  to  the  correctness  and  ele- 
gance of  your  language.  Read  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero — analyze  these  ora- 
tions, and  examine  the  correctness  of  the  dispo- 
sition, language,  figures,  states  of  the  cases,  ar- 
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giiments,  &c.  Read  good  samples  also  of  Eng- 
lish eloquence.  Some  of  these  may  be  found  in 
Small's  American  Speaker,  and  some  in  Gary's 
Criminal  Recorder,  in  which  last  the  defence  of 
Eugene  Aram  is  distinguishable  as  a  model  of 
logic,  condensation  of  matter  and  classical  purity 
of  style.  Exercise  yourself  afterwards  in  pre- 
paring orations  on  feigned  cases.  In  this  ob- 
serve rigorously  the  disposition  of  Blair  into  in- 
troduction, narration,  &c.  Adapt  your  language 
and  figures  to  the  several  parts  of  the  oration, 
and  suit  your  argument?  to  the  audience  before 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  spoken.  This  is  your 
last  and  most  important  exercise — no  trouble 
should  therefore  be  spared;  If  you  have  any 
person  in  your  neighborhood  engaged  in'  the 
same  study,  take  each  of  you  different  sides  of 
the  same  cause,  and  prepare  pleadings  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  bar,  where  the  plaintiff 
opens,  the  defendant  answers  and  the  defendant 
replies:  It  would  furllier  be  of  great  service  to 
pronounce  your  orations  (having  before  you  only 
short  notes  to  assist  the  memory,)  in  the  presence 
of  some  person  who  may  be  considered  as  your 
judge. 

Note.  Under  each  of  the  preceding  heads  the 
books  are  to  be  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named.  These  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole 
of  what  might  be  usefully  read  in  each  of  these 
branches  of  science.  The  mass  of  excellent  works 
going  more  into  detail  is  great  indeed  ;  but  those 
here  noted  will  enable  the  student  to  select  for 
liimself  such  others  of  detail  as  may  suit  his  par- 
ticular views  and  disposition,  they  will  give  him  a 
respectable,  an  useful  and  satisfactory  degree  of 
knowledge  in  these  branches,  and  will  themselves 
form  a  valuable  and  sufficient  library  for  a  lawyer, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  lover  of  science. 

(Signed,)  Th  :  Jiofferson. 
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Life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard;  the  good  Knight, 
sans  peur  et  sans  leproohe.  By  Wm.  Gilmore  Sirams. 
New  York;  Harper  &  Brothers.     18-18. 

The  name  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  has  a  magic  in  it, 
which  appertains  to  few,  even  of  the  most  eminent  charac- 
ters, whose  deeds  form  the  subject  of  history.  l3orn  in  an 
age  when  the  feudal  system  tottered  to  its  fall,  and  when 
one  of  its  institutions,  that  of  Chivalry,  was  fast  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  its  parent,  the  glory  of  the  whole  Round 
Table  seems  for  a  moment  ;o  have  revived  in  his  person. 
It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however,  and  the  last  flickering 
spark  expiring  with  him,  it  resembled  in  its  death  .struggle 
the  dying  dolphin,  illuminating  the  surrounding  waters  with 
the  brilliancy  of  its  unrivalled  colors.  He  was  the  bravest, 
the  most  generous,  the  most  magnanimous  of  men  ;  loving 
glory  for  itself,  seeking  danger  that  it  might  add  to  his  fame, 


above  all  mercenary  motives,  a  stern  supporterof  his  coun- 
try and  his  country's  honor,  and  though  so  passionately  fond 
of  military  adventure,  as  to  be  almost  mad  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  yet  never  condescending  like  the  myrmidons  of  his 
day  to  sell  his  sword  to  any  other  than  his  lawful  prince. 
Such  a  character  is  rare  in  any  age  ;  in  that  in  which  he 
existed  it  was  indeed  a  prodigy.  It  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
venal  and  corrupt  men  of  his  day,  and  that  posterity  should 
still  continue  to  contemplate  his  character  with  admiration, 
as  we  regard  a  beacon,  upon  some  huge  cliff,  blazing  out  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  glory,  from  the  midst  of  surrounding 
darkness. 

Many  lives  have,  at  various  periods,  been  written  of  Bay- 
ard, the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  by  far  the  most  graphic 
of  which,  is  that  by  "  the  Loyal  Servant."  It  possesses  all 
the  advantage  of  contemporary  biography,  the  author  hav- 
ing been  long  an  attendant  upon  him  and  standing  with  him 
upon  a  footing  of  entire  intimacy.  Its  details  are  highly 
picturesque  and  the  tale  is  told  with  such  an  air  of  naive  sim- 
plicity, that  it  never  fails  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
all  who  read  it.  The  author,  in  fact,  describes  what  he 
saw  with  his  own  eyes;  and  it  does  not  require  a  reference 
to  Horace's  celebrated  maxim  to  convince  any  one,  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  narrative  of  him  who 
has  seen  a  thing  with  his  own  eyes,  and  him  who  relates  it 
only  at  second  hand.  Who  does  not  see  the  difference  be- 
tween Xenophon's  Cyropcedia  and  his  Anabasis  ? 

It  strikes  us,  that  Mr.  Simms  would  have  done  a  far 
more  acceptable  service  to  literature,  had  he  revived  the 
English  translation  of  this  book,  and  published  it  with  edi- 
torial notes.  It  tells  the  tale  in  a  much  more  picturesque 
mannei,  than  can  Mr.  S.,  or  anybody  else,  who  was  not  a 
witness  to  the  scenes  described.  The  path,  too,  was  a 
beaten  one,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  rnan  of  origi- 
nal talent  should  have  ventured  upon  it  when  there  had 
been  ninety  and  nine  before  him. 

Be  that  however  as  it  may,  we  do  not  mean  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  book  under  consideration.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  excellent  English,  (no  small  recommendation  by-lhe- 
bye,)  and  is'  calculated  to  sell  well.  The  narrative  is  man- 
aged with  great  adroitness,  and  if  the  subject  were  only  a 
little  less  worn,  the  whole  performance  would  do  great  credit 
to  Mr.  Simms'  skill.  We  hope  to  see  many  more  speci- 
mens of  his  pleasing  and  graceful  style. 

The  book  may  be  had  of  Drinker  &  Morris. 


Don  Quixote  De  La  Mancha.-  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  by  Charles 
Jarvis,  Esq.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Tony  Jo- 
hannot-  In  Two  V^olumes.  Philadelphia:  Lea&Blanch- 
ard.     1847. 

Philip  the  Third  once  said,  when  he  saw  a  student  laugh- 
ing immoderately  over  a  book,  "  That  man  must  be  either 
out  of  his  wits,  or  reading  Dun  Quixote."  Certainly  there 
is  no  production,  that  we  have  ever  read,  so  provocative  of 
mirth  as  this  strange  narrative  of  the  feats  and  follies  of 
the  gallant,  the  high-toned,  the  visionary  Knightof  La  Man- 
cha. The  book  is  far  the  best  specimen  that  we  have  of 
the  mock-heroic.  Almost  every  adventure  of  the  Don  is  a 
comic  picture,  and  the  "honest  squire"  amuses  us  as  no 
other  acquaintance  can,  save  Dogberry  or  Falslaff.  And 
yet  we  think  that  those  who  look  upon  Don  Quixote  merely 
as  an  amusing  satire  on  overheated  enthusiasm,  or  as  a 
corrective  administered  to  a  vitiated  public  taste,  have  failed 
to  catch  its  moral.  It  is  at  once  the  most  ludicrous  and  the 
most  mournful  of  all  personal  histories.  The  spectacle  of 
a  noble  soul  thwarted  in  every  endeavor,  a  man  of  acute 
sensibility  exposed  to  ridicule  at  every  turn,  deeds  of  high 
emprise  ending  in  absurd  and  whimsical  sallies,  cannot  fail 
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to  produce  a  sad  impression  on  every  thinking  mind.  Sis- 
mondi,  looking  at  the  book,  as  he  does,  in  this  light,  con- 
siders that  it  was  intended  but  for  a  transient  purpose — 
that  of  reforming  the  literature  of  Spain.  We  recognize  a 
far  deeper  and  more  lasting  significance.  It  was  written  hy 
one  who  had  seen  many  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  After 
fifty  years  of  observation,  Cervantes  sat  down  to  instruct 
the  world,  with  the  exploits  of  a  hero  into  whose  mind  he 
had  poured  all  the  rich  treasures  of  his  fancy,  and  we  be- 
lieve, that,  as  he  laid  by  sheet  after  sheet  of  his  immortal 
production,  he  felt  a  consciousness  that  he  was  writing  for 
posterity,  that  his  allegory  would  be  a  heritage  to  nations 
yet  unborn,  who  should  live  under  strange  skies  and  speak 
languages  foreign  to  his  owu.  This  destined  mission  had 
doubtless  been  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  at  every  period 
of  his  life, — in  battle,  in  poverty,  in  his  Algerine  shivery, — 
and  when  at  last  he  embodied  it  in  the  pages  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, he  felt  that  he  had  accomplished  a  valuable  and  an  in- 
structive work.  And  such  it  has  proved  to  be.  Besides 
many  excellent  editions  in  the  original  tongue,  it  has  been 
translated  again  and  again  into  every  otherlanguage  of  Eu- 
rope, until  it  has  become  associated  with  the  literature  of 
all  countries  and  each  looks  upon  "  Don  Quixote"  as  es- 
sentially a  part  of  its  own  peculiar  wealth. 

The  present  edition  is  most  acceptable,  as  affording  a 
good  library  copy,  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  It  contains 
also  more  illustrations  than  any  edition  we  have  before 
seen.  Sancho  Panza  once  predicted  that  his  doings  would 
afford  materiel  for  the  pencil.  "  I  will  lay  a  wager,"  said 
he,  "  that  before  long  there  will  not  be  a  chop  house,  tavern, 
or  barber's  stall,  but  will  have  a  painting  of  our  achieve- 
ments." Tony  Johannot  has  depicted  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  achievements,  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  offend  the  "  squiie"  himself, 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  Drinker  &  Morris. 


General  Scott  and  his  Staff  :  comprising  Memoirs 
of  Generals  Scott,  Twiggs,  Smith,  Quitman,  Shields, 
Pillow,  Lane,  Cadwallader,  Patterson  and  Pierce,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.  With  Portraits.  Philadelphia:  Grigg,  El- 
liot &  Co.    No.  14,  North  Fourth  St.     1848. 

General  Taylor  and  his  Staff  :  comprising  Memoirs 
of  Generals  Taylor,  Worth,  Wool  and  Butler,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.  With  Portraits.  Philadelphia :  Grigg,  Elliot  & 
Co.    No.  14,  North  Fourth  Street.     1848. 

We  had  occasion  in  the  January  number  of  our  work  to 
commend  a  very  excellent  Life  of  General  Taylor,  from 
the  press  of  Grigg,  Elliot  &  Co.,  prepared  by  J.  Reese 
Fry,  and  we  have  now  to  return  our  thanks  to  the  same  pub- 
lishers for  two  other  works  of  a  similar  character^  They 
consist  almost  entirely  of  accounts  of  the  recent  opei-a- 
tions  of  our  army  in  Mexico,  from  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto 
to  the  brilliant  action  of  the  Garitas,  under  the  walls  of 
the  great  city.  Short  biographical  sketches  are  also  pre- 
sented, of  30  or  40  officers,  below  the  rank  of  General, 
who  have  illustrated  by  their  valor  the  arras  of  the  country. 
These  books  bear  evident  marks  of  haste  in  preparation, 
but  as  they  were  compiled  with  reference  to  documentary 
evidence  in  the  bureaus  at  Washington,  they  may  be  relied 
upon  as  authentic. 

We  should  have  liked  them  all  the  better,  we  must  con- 
fess, if  the  "  accurate  portraits"  had  been  omitted.  We  do 
not  recollect  when  we  have  seen  a  collection  of  such  dis- 
torted and  lugubrious  countenances.  Really  some  of  the 
officers  represented  have  just  grounds,  we  think,  for  an  ac- 
tion of  libel.  The  portrait  of  General  Tvifiggs  is  but  a  ca- 
ricature of  General  Quitman  and  that  of  General  Shields 
resembles  the  original  only  in  his   moustache.     We  hope 


for  the  sake  of  the  army  that  no  more  such  "  vile  prints" 
of  its  officers  will  be  sent  forth. 

These  volumes  may  be  found  at  the  store  of  Nash  & 
Woodhouse. 


Chemistry,  and  its  application  to  Physiology,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Commerce.  By  Professor  Liebig.  New  York: 
Fowler  and  Wells,  Phrenological  Cabinet,  131,  Nassau 
Street.     1848. 

Since  the  days  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  a  new  science 
has  been  introduced,  growing  out  of  researches  into  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which  is  known  as  Orga- 
nic Chemistry.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  more  espe- 
cially, great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  path  of  induc- 
tive investigation  in  this  branch  by  such  publications  as  the 
one  now  before  us.  The  works  of  Smith  and  Johnston  in 
Great  Britain  and  of  Boussingault,  Mulder,  Sprengel  and 
Liebig  on  the  Continent  have  furnished  the  inquirer  with 
much  valuable  information  and  advanced  the  cause  of  Sci- 
entific Agriculture.  We  have  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
these  labors  to  diffuse  among  our  farmers  a  more  general 
desire  for  improvement  in  husbandry,  by  appealing  to  their 
intelligence  and  supplying  them  with  facts.  And  we  do 
not  think  that  we  have  seen  any  work  of  a  more  useful 
character  than  this  publication  of  Dr.  Liebig.  Its  exceed- 
ing cheapness  too  (for  it  costs  but  20  cents)  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  •  it  is  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph 
&  Co. 


A  History  of  Virginia,  from  its  Discovery  and  Settle- 
ment by  Europeans  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Robert  R. 
Howison.  Vol.  11.  From  the  year  1763  to  the  Retro- 
cession of  Alexandria  in  1847.  Richmond  :  Drinker  & 
Morris.  New-York  and  London  :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 
1848. 

We  cannot  do  more,  at  this  time,  than  announce  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  volume  that  demands  a  very  large  attention 
at  our  hands.  In  dipping  into  its  pages  we  have  been  much 
pleased  with  its  manner,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  more 
careful  consideration  will  confirm  our  prepossessions.  The 
book  is  beautifully  printed  and  makes  a  very  handsome 
companion  for  the  first  volume,  it  is  published  by  our 
friends,  Drinker  &  Morris,  to  whom  we  refer  all  those  desir- 
ing to  purchase  an  interesting  History  of  our  State. 


Now  and  Then.     By  Samuel  Warren,  F.  R.  S.    New- 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street.     1848. 

Several  publications  have  appeared  since  "Ten  Thou- 
sand a  Year,"  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Warren,  but  the  present  work  bears  the  unmistakeable  im- 
press of  his  genius.  No  one  can  read  it,  without  detect- 
ing on  almost  every  page,  those  minute  touches,  which  gave 
such  attractiveness  to  the  "  Diary  of  a  Physician."  All 
recollect  the  truth-like  representations  of  that  sad  narra- 
tive and  the  interest,  almost  personal  in  its  nature,  to  every 
reader,  which  it  excited.  In  "  Now  and  Then"  our  sym- 
pathies are  brought  into  active  play,  by  the  verisimilitude  of 
the  description,  in  behalf  of  a  young  man,  under  sentence 
of  death,  for  a  crime  of  which  he  is  innocent.  We  do  not 
know  when  we  have  read  anything  more  touching  than  the 
exposition  Mr.  Warren  gives  us  of  the  inward  workings  of 
that  brave  heart, — the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair — 
the  struggle  between  resentment  at  his  wrongs  and  forgive- 
ness of  his  accusers,  and,  last  of  all,  the  uncomplaining 
resignation  with  which  he  goes  out  to  the  "light  of  his 
stern,  last  morning."  The  incidents  of  the  respite  and  the 
commutation  of  punishment,  by  which  young  Ayliffe's  life  is 
spared,  are  not  new  to  us,  but  Mr.  Warren  has  used  them 
only  for  the  high  purpose  of  inculcating  a  lesson.     The 
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character  of  Mr.  Hylton  is  well  drawn  and  commands  our 
admiration.  We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Warren  has  been 
engaged  professionally  in  some  criminal  trial  of  absorbing 
and  painful  interest,  which  has  addressed  itself  to  him  as 
a  proper  theme  to  be  interwoven  with  the  thread  of  ro- 
mance. Altogether,  we  think  (hal  "Now  and  Then"  will 
add  much  to  the  previously  acquired  fame  of  its  author,  al- 
though we  confess  that  we  are  apt  to  look  with  a  feeling  of 
partiality  at  anything  that  comes  from  one  who  has  given 
to  the  world,  in  his  "  Popular  and  Practical  Introduction  to 
Law  Studies,"  a  treasure,  which  the  lawyer,  in  all  time  to 
come,  will  gratefully  appreciate. 
"Now  and  Then"  is  for  sale  by  Drinker  &  Morris. 


History  of  the  Girondists.     By  A.  de  La7nartine. 

Translated  by  H.  T.  Ryde.     In  3  volumes.     Vol.  2nd. 

New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1848. 

Perhaps  the  reader  of  our  magazine  will  derive  a  better 
idea  of  the  merit  of  this  publication,  from  the  article  on  the 
Life  of  Charlotte  Corday,  which  we  have  presented  in  pre- 
ceeding  pages  of  this  number,  than  from  any  other  source. 
The  volume  before  us  is  full  of  interest,  embodying  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  exciting  and  stormy  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  arraying  in  all  the  hues  of  poetry  those  persons 
and  events,  that  most  attach  themselves  to  our  sympathies. 
Lamartine  is  certainly  the  least  philosophical  of  all  histo- 
rians, but  he  is  also  the  least  tedious.  His  style  never 
■wearies.  Glowing  with  fancy  and  brilliant  in  antithesis,  it 
produces  life-like  portraits  and  enlivens  its  subject  with 
personal  anecdote,  while  the  pages  of  a  more  abstruse 
chronicler  would  fatigue  and  discourage  the  inquirer.  As 
a  raconteur,  Lamartine  is  superior,  we  think,  to  Thiers,  and 
other  stately  writers  upon  the  same  tumultuous  period; 
Alison  is  not  altogether  reliable  and  Carlyle,we  confess, 
is  absolutely  forbidding  (and  sometimes  unintelligible)  with 
his  strained  conceits  and  introverted  sentences. 

The  book  is  well-printed  and  is  prefaced  with  a  steel 
engraving  of  the  gifted  Madame  Roland,  who  went  up  to 
the  guillotine,  in  the  name  of  Liberty. 


The  Lesson  of  Life  and  other  Poems.  By  George  H. 
Boker.  Philadelphia.  George  S.  Appleton  &  Co.  148 
Chesnut  Street,  1848. 

We  think  if  Mr.  Boker  had  bestowed  a  little  more  care 
upon  the  execution  of  his  principal  poem  and  had  com- 
pressed it  within  the  dimensions  of  forty  pages,  instead  of 
extending  it  over  sixty-six,  he  would  have  produced  a  work 
of  very  great  excellence.  We  had  marked  out  several  pas- 
sages in  the  "  Lesson  of  Life,"  of  much  poetic  beauty, 
which  indicate  a  want  of  finish,  to  bring  to  Mr.  Boker's 
notice,  but  we  rose  from  the  perusal  of  it,  so  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  high  tone  of  sentiment  which  it  conveys, 
as  to  be  quite  disarmed  of  all  critical  severity.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  in  the  structure  of  blatik  verse  (of  all 
poetical  adventures,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  Sonnet,)  Mr.  Boker  would  do  well  to 
be  more  cautious  in  future. 

We  do  not  think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Boker's  smaller 
poems.  But  we  cannot  resist  the  tem[)tation  of  copying 
the  following  very  spirited  translation,  (page  189)  in  which 
is  infused  much  of  the  old  Norse  vigor  of  the  rude  songs  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

FRAGMENT  FROM  BEOWULF. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

If  death  fiom  the  fierce  shock  of  battle  should  take  me, 
My  corse  from  the  red  field  of  .slaughter ye'll  bear; 

Remember  a  grave  in  the  valley  to  make  me, 
And  bury  your  iron  clad  warrior  there. 


Let  none  from  the  field  of  my  glory  returning. 
Pause  oVr  me  and  mournfully  lean  on  the  spear; 

But  while  the  hot  blood  in  each  bosom  is  burning. 
Sing  o'er  me  the  feast  song,  and  quaff  the  brown  beer. 

Let  my  hillock  be  marked  with  the  simple  wild  flower; 

Nor  care  what  the  fate  of  my  body  may  be  : 
But  if  Hilda  withdraws  me  in  battle's  dark  hour. 

To  Higelac*  bear  these  rich  garments  for  me: 

The  richest  the  gay  loom  of  Veland  hath  woven ; 

Their  splendor  surpasses  the  breaking  of  day  ! 
My  faith  to  my  kinsman  and  country  I've  proven, 

The  face  of  stern  fortune  can  turn  as  it  may ! 

The  "Lesson  of  Life"  may  be  found  at  the  store  of  J. 
W.  Randolph  &  Co. 
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TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IMMEDIATELY  BY  D.  APPLETON  AND  CO. 
200   BROADWAY. 

1.  The  origin,  progress,  and  conclusion  of  the  Florida  War: 
to  which  is  appended  a  record  of  officers,  non-commission 
ed  officers,  musicians,  and  privates  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  corps,  who  were  killed  in  battle  or  died 
of  disease.  By  John  T.  Sprague,  Brevet  Captain  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  and  Wood 
Engravings,  one  volume  octavo. 

2.  Ollendorff's  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write, 
and  speak  the  Spanish  Language.  With  an  appendix.  Con- 
taining a  brief,  but  comprehensive  Recapitulation  of  the 
Rules,  as  well  as  of  all  the  Verbs,  both  Regular  and  Ir- 
regular, so  as  to  render  their  use  easy  and  familiar  to  the 
most  ordinary  capacity.  Together  with  practical  rules  for 
Spanish  pronunciation,  and  models  of  social  and  commer- 
cial eorrespondence.  The  whole  designed  for  young  learn- 
ers and  persons  who  are  their  own  instructors.  By  M.  Ve- 
lasquez and  F.  Simmonne.  Professors  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  Languages.  One  vol.,  12mo.  The  plan  of  this 
work  is  sub.itantially  the  same  with  that  of  the  French, 
German,  and  Italian  Grammars  of  Professor  Ollendorff. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  Lessons  so  arranged  as  gradually 
to  eliminate  every  idiom  and  construction  of  the  language, 
and  to  impart  to  the  scholar  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both 
its  theory  and  practice. 

3.  Laneton  Parsonage  :  A  Tale.  Second  part.  By  the 
author  of  "Amy  Herbert,"  "Gertrude,"  "Margaret  Perci- 
val,"  etc.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  D.  D.  One 
volume  12mo.     Uniform  with  the  First  Series. 

4.  The  Sketches:  Three  Tales.  1.  Walter  Lorimore. 
2.  The  emblems  of  Life.  3.  The  Lost  Inheritance.  By 
the  author  of  "Amy  Herbert,"  "  The  Old  Man's  Home," 
and  "  Hawkstone."  Illustrated  with  engravings.  One  vol- 
ume 12mo. 

5.  A  System  of  English  Versification  ;  containing  rules  for 
the  structure  of  the  different  kinds  of  verses.  Illustrated 
by  Numerous  Examples  from  the  best  Poets.  By  Erastus 
Everett,  A.M.     One  volume  12mo. 

6.  The  Mystery  of  Godliness.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  L 
Southard,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Calvary  Church,  New  York 
City.     One  volume  Svo. 

7.  Instructions  to  Young  Marksmen,  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  Improved  American  Rifle.  By  R.  Chapman,  Civil  En- 
gineer.    One  volume  12mo. 

*  Higelac — king  of  Jutland,  the  kinsman  of  Beowulf. 
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VIRGINIA; 

HER  ANCIENT  TITLE  TO    THE    NORTH-WESTERN  TER- 
RITORY, AND  HER  RIGHTS  UPON  THE  OHIO  RIVER, 
VINDICATED. 

BY  GEO.  W.  THOMPSON. 

Sorae  difficulty  having  originated  on  the  co-ter- 
minous  borders  of  Virginia  and  Ohio,  involving 
questions  of  boundary  and  jurisdiction  between  these 
States,  the  State  of  Ohio  proposed  a  commission 
for  the  settlement  of  these  questions.  Whatever 
doubts  can  possibly  exist  on  these  subjects,  arise 
out  of  the  character  and  construction  of  the  deed 
of  cession  from  Virginia,  in  1784,  of  the  territo- 
ry "  North-West  of  the  river  Ohio"  to  the  Confed- 
eration, and  of  the  seventh  clause  of  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  18ih  of  December,  1789,  enti- 
tled, "  An  Act  concerning  the  erection  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  into  an  independent  State." 
The  popular  opinion  of  Virginia,  traditionally  de- 
rived from  the  cotemporaneous  construction  of 
these  grants  and  reservations,  had  always  pointed 
to  but  one  conclusion  on  this  subject,  namely,  that 
the  Ohio  river  was  and  remained  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  Virginia,  drawing  with  it  all  the  rights  of 
dominion  and  jurisdiction,  saving  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  such  easements  and  jurisdiction 
only,  of  the  same,  as  are  necessary  to  the  "  free 
and  common  use  and  navigation"  of  this  river. 
This  tone  of  public  sentiment  in  Virginia  o-eneral- 
ly,  has  never  changed,  while  on  the  immediate 
border  of  the  Ohio  it  is  believed  to  have  increased 
in  intensity.  Some  doubts  and  discussion,  occa- 
sioned by  recent  transactions,  have,  it  is  true,  been 
started  as  to  the  exact  line  of  boundary  and  the 
character  of  the  anomalous  jurisdiction,  claimed 
as  against  Virginia.  But  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versality and  conclusiveness  of  this  opinion  on  the 
part  of  Virginia,  expressed  in  her  legislative  dec- 
laration, the  Commonwealth,  in  a  spirit  of  frank- 
ness and  concession,  concurred  in  the  request  of 
Ohio  to  submit  the  matters  referred  to,  to  a  joint 
commission*  for  settlement  upon  principles  conve- 

*  This  commission  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Wm.  C. 
Rives,  Wm.  Green  and  Geo.  VV.  Thompson,  on  the  part  of 
Virginia,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Ewing,  John  Brough  and 
James  Collier  on  the  part  of  Ohio.  These  gentlemen  met 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
1848,  but  could  not  agree  upon  terms  of  adjustment,  and 
finally  adjourned  on  the  26th  of  the  month.— [i'd.  Mess. 
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nient  to  both,  and  not  unjust  to  either.  Virginia 
was  willing  to  yield  something  of  her  just  rights, 
if,  by  doing  so.  harmony  could  be  secured  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  two  States  fixed  upon  a  stable 
and  friendly  basis.  This  was  her  earnest  desire. 
This  failed  of  accomplishn)ent.  The  two  States 
remain  upon  their  original  and  conventional  rights, 
as  settled  by  their  histories,  their  constitutions  and 
the  just  interpretation  of  the  various  laws  touching 
the  very  delicate  questions  involved. 

These  States,  if  harmony  was  the  true  object, 
and  we  are  to  believe  they  were  sincere,  in  seek- 
ing the  settlement  of  these  questions,  are  more 
fully  committed  to  that  comity  and  kind  feeling 
which  should  regulate  the  intercourse  of  neigh- 
bouring Commonwealths,  having  a  common  destiny 
of  good  or  evil,  though  diflfering  somewhat  in  their 
internal  systems.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
that  in  an  immense  population  with  diversified  in- 
terests and  somewhat  differing  sentiments,  that 
collisions,  between  individuals  in  their  transactions 
of  business  and  impulsions  to  conduct,  will  not 
take  place,  involving  all  the  questions  submitted 
for  adjustment.  It  is  therefore  just  and  expedient 
to  enter  into  a  full,  and  so  far  as  practicable,  per- 
spicuous examination  and  settlement  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  title  of  Virginia  and  a  statement  of  the 
conventional  and  national  rights  retained  by  her, 
and  with  a  view  fully  to  understand  what  rights, 
easements  or  jurisdictions  have  been  surrendered 
by  her,  heretofore,  to  other  States  or  citizens,  gen- 
erally, of  the  United  States. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  1609,  James  I.,  as  king 
of  England,  granted  by  letters  patent  an  extension 
of  what  may  be  called  the  corporation  of  Virginia. 
The  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  this  corporate  body 
included  "  all  those  lands,  countries  and  territories 
situate,  lying  and  being  in  that  part  of  America, 
called  Virginia,  from  the  point  of  land  called  Cape 
or  Point  Comfort,  all  along  the  sea  coast,  to  the 
northward,  two  hundred  miles  and  from  the  said 
point  of  Cape  Comfort  a]l  along  the  sea  coast,  to 
the  southward,  two  hundred  miles,  and  all  that 
space  and  circuit  of  land  throughout,  from  sea  to 
sea,  west  and  north-west."^  Tiiis  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  territorial  limits.  A  form  of  govern- 
ment was  ordained  ;  the  executive  and  legislative 
authority  was  prescribed  ;  crimes  were  to  be  pun- 
ished ;  contracts  enforced  ;  census  to  be  taken  and 
the  entire  organism  of  a  colonial  government  was 

■  1  Hen.  88. 
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defined.^  lis  boundaries  and  its  jurisdiction  were 
prescribed.  The  corporation  had  a  legal  existence  ; 
its  jurisdiction  was  commensurate  with  the  limits 
of  its  grant.  Whatever  right  belonged  to,  or  was 
asserted  by  the  crown  of  England,  vested  in  the 
corporation  ;  soil  and  sovereignty  both  passed.  At 
the  Trinity  Term  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
1624,  the  corporation  was  dissolved  by  the  judg- 
ment of  that  court.  The  legal  existence  of  the 
corporation,  as  a  monopoly,  then  ceased,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  political  existence  of  the  Colo- 
ny of  A''irginia  commenced  and  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly to  its  independence.  The  corporation 
was  dissolved,  but  this  made  no  change  in  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  people.  All  the  elements  of 
government  which  had  been  granted  to  the  corpo- 
ration or  developed  by  it,  in  the  execution  of  pow- 
ers necessary  under  the  condition  of  things,  were 
continued  to  the  colony.  From  1630  to  1642.  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  there  remain  the  partial 
records  of  sixteen  legislative  assemblies,^  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  judgment  of  dissolution  these  as- 
semblies had  been  convened  and  were  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  throne  and  their  continuance  is 
the  evidence  of  their  recognition.*  The  Colony  of 
Virginia  was  in  existence  :  it  had  merely  passed 
from  the  condition  of  a  proprietary,  to  that  of  a 
provincial  or  crown  colony.  The  corporation  of 
Virginia  was,  by  the  act  of  the  crown,  transmuted 
into  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  by  the  act  of 
transmutation,  the  limits  of  territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion were  not  altered.  The  colony  succeeded  to 
the  authority,  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  cor- 
poration. It  became  a  crown  colony,  subject  only 
to  express  limitations  by  the  crown,  of  its  territory 
and  jurisdiction.  And  to  the  extent  of  such  ex- 
press restrictions  was  it  limited  and  Virginia,  as  a 
colony  and  as  a  State,  has  recognized  all  such 
known  grants  in  the  charters  of  Carolina,  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania. 

The  claim  of  the  crown  embraced  all  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  through  to  the  South  or  Pacific  sea. 
This  claim  could  only  be  maintained  under  the  law 
of  nations  by  possession  of  some  kind.=  The  Colo- 
ny of  Virginia  was  now  the  only  political  organi- 
zation on  the  continent,  in  virtue  of  which  Great 
Britain  could  claim  any  possession  of  the  country. 
Virginia  represented  the  crown  upon  the  conti- 
nent; her  political  possession  extending  to  the  pos- 
session and  claim  of  the  crown,  except  in  the  sub- 
sequent cases  of  expressed  grant  and  limitation  by 
the  crown  to  other  colonies  or  proprietaries.  As  the 

'  Insiructions  to  Gov.  Wyalt,  1621.     1  Hen.  114,  et  seq. 

^  1  Bane.  199,  n. 

*  1  Hen.  134.  And  expressly  recognized  by  the  procla- 
malion  of  George  III.,  who  guaranteed  to  the  subjects  of 
the  new  colonies,  acquirer)  by  the  treaty  of  17G3,  the  same 
instmnions  as  existed  in  the  other  colonics.      7  Hen.  C63. 

'  Vattel,  b.  1,  c.  18,  sec.  207. 


delegated  authority  of  the  crown  upon  the  conti- 
nent, it  was,  in  virtue  of  that  relation,  the  occupant 
under  the  crown  to  the  extent  of  the  crown  claim. 
The  extent  of  that  claim  and  the  title  of  England 
will  appear  as  we  progress. 

Carolina  on  the  South,  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  North,  limited  the  territory  of  Vir- 
ginia. New  York  had  no  existence  and  no  juris- 
diction could  vest  in  her  :  she  was  conquered  from 
Holland  in  1663.  Then  Virginia  was  not  limited 
farther  than  as  above  stated  by  any  crown  grants 
of  its  adjacent  territory,  and  before  the  establish- 
ment of  New  York  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
crown  colony,  the  grant  to  Pennsylvania,  bounded 
on  Lake  Erie,  excluded  her  from  the  west  and  that 
colony  was  interposed  between  New  York  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  When,  subsequently, 
New  York  was  created  a  proprietary  colony  and 
her  bounds  came  to  be  definitely  understood,  they 
were  defined  by  the  English  historian  with  appa- 
rent accuracy.  "  From  forty-one  degrees  forty 
minutes  on  Delaware  river,  New  York  runs  twen- 
ty miles  higher  on  Delaware  river  to  the  parallel 
of  forty-one  degrees  latitude,  which  by  Pennsylva- 
nia royal  grant,  divides  New  York  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  this  parallel.  New 
York  is  supposed  to  extend  west  to  lake  Erie  : 
and  from  thence  along  Lake  Erie  and  along  the 
communicating  great  run  of  water  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Lake  Ontario,"^  &c.  This  description  of  the 
bounds  of  New  York  is  strengthened  by  "A  new 
and  accurate  map  of  the  British  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica according  to  the  treaty  of  1763,  divided  into 
the  several  provinces  and  jurisdictions  projected 
upon  the  best  authorities  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions.'" New  York  has  her  South  West  corner 
resting  upon  Lake  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  interpo- 
sed between  her  and  the  west.  But  yet  New 
York  is  not  in  existence.  Then,  that  Virginia  was 
not  limited  farther  than  as  above  stated,  must  be  re- 
peated. She  had  then  a  political  existence.  What 
were  its  powers  ?  It  represented  the  sovereignty 
of  England  ;  sold  land  ;  and  extinguished  Indian 
title;  in  October,  1629,  the  Grand  Assembly  pass- 
ed an  "  Appropriation  and  Revenue  law."^  This 
Grand  Assembly  was  never  suppressed  and  the  colo- 
ny continued  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  persons 
and  property  within  her  limits.  In  1652,  upon 
the  capitulation  with  the  commonwealth,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  "People  of  Virginia"  should 
have  all  the  liberties  of  the  freeborn  people  of  Eng- 
land.' At  the  termination  of  the  Interregnum  of 
English   history,   in    1660,  Sir  William  Berkeley 

"  Wynne's  Br.  Emp.in  America,  vol, 1,  p. 171.  London, 
1770.     Smith's  Hist,  of  N.Y.,  p.  14. 

^  Map  to  Knox's  War  in  America,  vol  1.  London,  1769. 
See  also  M^p  in  Russ.  Hist,  of  America.  London,  1778- 
vol.  2,  p.  172  and  title-page. 

«  1  Hen.  142. 

'  1  Banc.  223. 
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was  elected  Governor  of  the  colony,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  Burgesses,  of 
whom  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  "  he  do  not 
dissolve  this  assembly  without  consent  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  House, "^^  and  which  Assembly  ex- 
ercised a  very  general,  though  limited  power  of 
legislation.  At  this  time  the  population  of  Vir- 
ginia had  increased  to  30,900  souls.  Was  the  au- 
authority  of  the  colony  confined  to  the  original 
members  which  composed  the  corporation  and  to 
the  soil  actually  settled  by  them  at  the  time  of  the 
revocation  of  the  charter,  or  did  its  jurisdiction 
expand  with  the  population  ?  Was  her  colonial 
sovereignty  confined  to  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  original  settlers,  or  did  it  expand  with  the  new 
grants  and  occupancy  of  lands  and  the  increase  of 
population  1  Then,  when  and  where  was  her  au- 
thority over  the  expanding  population  and  receding 
frontiers  limited  ? 

The  feeble  Richard  grasped,  but  could  not  hold 
the  iron  mace  of  Cromwell,'  and  the  11th  day  of 
October,  1660,  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  finds 
the  "  Grand  Assemblie  held  at  James  Ciltie  in 
Virginia,"  and  Sir  VVilliam  Berkeley  his  majesty's 
Governor.  And  from  this  time  to  the  close  of  her 
colonial  existence,  the  "  Grand  Assemblie  was 
regularly  held.  The  character  of  its  legislation, 
the  objects  to  which  it  was  devoted  and  the  pow- 
ers exercised,  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  its  legislative  enactments.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  there  was  no  suspension  of  legislative  func- 
tion, but  that  in  1666  the  Burgesses  assert,  in  reply 
to  the  royal  governor,  "  that  they  conceive  it  their 
privilege  to  lay  the  levy  in  the  house,"^^  and  in 
1670,  define  who  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage. ^^ 
In  1680  the  same  body  passed  a  naturalization  act ; 
erected  fortifications  and  raised  "  a  publique  reve- 
nue for  the  better  support  of  this,  his  majesties 
colony.""  These  are  acts  of  quasi  sovereign  au- 
thority exercised  within  and  over  the  territory  of 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  let  that  include  what  it  may. 
They  are  the  acts  of  sovereign  ownership,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  only  could  Great  Britain  claim  the 
unseated  lands    appurtenant    to   this    her   colony. 

They  were  essential  to  the  perfection  of  her 
right  by  discovery,  and  her  claim  to  the  North- 
West.  Who  then  shall  define  what  this  territory 
includes,  or  what  acts  of  the  colony  or  of  the 
crov^n  shall  explain  in  any  further  degree  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  grant  and  jurisdiction  confer- 
red by  James  I.  1  No  one  certainly  will  deny  that 
as  the  expanding  population  widened  the  limits  of 
the  frontiers,  that  the  authority  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  conferred  by  the  laws  of  the  colony  ac- 
companied such  extension.     This  right  of  exten- 

"  1  Hen.  530-1. 

11  2  Hen.  254. 

12  2  Hen.,  280. 

13  2  Hen.,  220,  255,  307,  433,  464. 


sion  was  coterminous  with  the  bounds  assigned  to 
the  colony  ;  if  no  bounds  were  assigned,  and  the 
revocation  of  the  charter  repealed  or  dissolved  the 
ancient  limits,  then  the  right  of  expansion  by  the 
colony  was  coexistent  with  the  British  Empire  in 
America,  except  where  crown  grants  with  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,  limited  that  right  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion. But  the  lease  of  Charles  II.  to  Arling- 
ton and  Culpeper  will  serve  to  explain  the  royal 
idea  of  what  was  contained  in  part  in  the  bounds 
of  Virginia.  This  lease,  granted  previous  to  1680, 
leased  "  all  that  entire  tract  territory  region  and 
dominion  of  land  and  water  commonly  called  Vir- 
ginia together  with  the  territory  of  Accomack  and 
all  that  part  of  the  bay  of  Chesapeake  that  lyeth 
betweene  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  and  all  other 
the  rights  members  jurisdictions  and  appurtenen- 
cies  thereof,  situate  lying  and  being  in  America,  ad- 
joining to  the  colony  and  dominion  of  Maryland  to- 
wards the  north,  to  the  great  ocean  towards  the  east, 
to  the  colony  and  dominion  commonly  called  Caro- 
lina, towards  the  south,  and  are  bounded  towards  the 
west  by  aline  leading  from  the  first  spring  of  the  great 
river  commonly  called  Patawomack,  to  the  first 
spring  of  the  river  Rappahanock,  and  from  thence  to 
the  first  spring  of  the  great  river  of  Powhatan  other- 
wise called  James  river,  and  from  thence  in  a  meri- 
dian line  to  the  said  colony  or  dominion  called  Caro- 
lina, as  also  all  those  other  tracts  regions  domin- 
ions and  territories  of  land  and  water,  situate  lying 
and  being  beyond  the  uttermost  adjacient  limitts  of 
Carolina  aforesaid  and  the  westerne  limitts  of  the 
lands  and  countries  hereby  granted  and  the  utter- 
most westerne  limitts  of  Maryland,  or  any  of  them 
betweene  about  thirty-six  degrees  and  one  halfe  and 
forty  degrees  of  northerne  latitude,  to  the  great  sea 
towards  the  west."i*  This  lease  gave  the  lessee 
"  full  power  lycence  and  authority"  "  to  divide  and 
subdivide  the  said  regions,  tracts,  territories  and 
dominions  into  counties  hundreds  and  parishes."!'^ 
On  the  10th  of  May,  1680,  Lord  Culpeper,  proprie- 
tary lessee  as  aforesaid,  took  his  oath  of  oflice  as 
Governor  of  the  colony,"  and  at  the  same  time 
the  council  of  the  colony  were  inducted  into  office, 
the  oath  of  office  being  substantially  the  same  as 
that  required  in  1621,  viz — "shall  assist  and  de- 
fend all  jurisdictions  preheminences  and  authority 
granted  unto  his  majestie  and  annexed  unto  the 
crown  against  all  forreigne  princes  persons  prelates 
and  potentates  whatsoever.""  The  same  "juris- 
dictions preheminences  and  authority"  are  now  to 
be  maintained  by  A'"irginia  that  were  to  be  asserted 
by  her  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  whea 
England  claimed  the  continent  by  virtue  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Cabots.  The  authority  of  the 
colony  remains  unlimited.     The  leasehold  to  Cul- 

1*  2  Hen.,  570. 

15  2  Hen.,  573. 

16  2  Banc,  246. 

1'  1  Hen.,  116.    2  Id.  568. 
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peper  is  distinct  from  the  jurisdiction  and  duty  of 
the  colony. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  this  grant ;  it  conveyed  a  leasehold  ;  it  did 
not  limit  by  any  form  of  words  the  jurisdiction  of 
A^irginia,  as  a  colony,  over  the  territory  embraced 
in  the  description  of  the  charter  of  1609,  but  gave 
Culpeper,  in  his  own  right,  unlimited  authority  of 
sale,  grant,  division  and  subdivision  within  the 
bounds  assigned.  The  lease  itself  is  particular 
and  minute  in  its  description,  and  the  lands  west 
are  set  forth  with  the  same  technical  minutiae  that 
the  territory  of  Accomack  is  mentioned,  then,  as 
now,  known  as  part  of  Virginia  ;  its  lands  seated 
and  its  people  represented  in  the  Grand  Assembly. 

Now  advert  to  the  situation  of  the  surrounding 
territory.  Virginia  was  bounded  on  the  south  by 
a  well-defined  line  in  the  crown-grant  of  Carolina 
to  Lord  Clarendon  and  which  was  now  governed 
as  a  proprietary  colony  under  the  constitution  of 
the  famous  John  Locke.'®     To  the  north,  the  grant 


"  was  rendered  void  by  a  process  of  law."^"  All 
the  authority,  theretofore,  exercised  by  the  colony, 
and  all  the  powers  granted  to  Culpeper  survived  to, 
and  were  executed  by,  the  colony. 

Arlington  reconveyed,  and  Culpeper  was  dis- 
franchised and  recalled.  Virginia  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  improvident  grant  made  to  these  men. 
She  solemnly  protested  by  an  act  of  her  Grand 
Assembly.^'  The  agents  of  the  colony  visited 
England  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  and  in  support 
of  the  true  interests  of  the  crown,  insisted  on  the 
resumption  of  these  grants.  And  they  insisted  in 
no  equivocal  terms,  "  that  the  power  of  granting 
the  lands  within  the  colony  may  reside  in  the  Gov- 
ernor and  council  as  formerly,"  that  the  people  of 
Virginia  shall  "  not  be  cantonized  into  parcels  by 
grants  made  to  particular  persons  ;"  they  prayed 
for  the  "  usual  allowance  of  fifty  acres  of  land  for 
every  person  imported,  which  experience  had  pro- 
ved so  beneficial,"  "  that  there  shall  be  no  tax  or 
imposition  laid  on   the  people  of  Virginia,  but  ac- 


to  Cecilius  Calvert  conveyed  the  territory  of  Ma-   cording  to  their   former  usage  by  the  Grand  As- 


ryland.  In  1671  the  territory  of  the  crown  in  the 
west  was  limited  to  the  east  and  bounded  by  the 
five  degrees  of  longitude  granted  to  Pennsylvania. 
From  this  time  forward  all  the  territory  of  Great 
Britain  north  of  the  Carolina  line  and  west  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  was  separated  by  well-defined 
limits  from  all  the  other  colonies,  and  was  in  im- 
mediate connexion,  in  a  state  of  appurtenance,  to 
the  only  crown  colony  on  the  continent.  Virginia 
by  her  general  laws,  and  by  the  oaths  of  her  ofE- 
cers,  was  sustaining  the  "jurisdictions,  prehemi- 
nences  and  authority"  of  the  crown.  The  authori- 
ty of  the  proprietary  colonies  did  not  extend  be- 
yond their  chartered  limits  ;  being  private  grantees, 
they  could  not  touch  upon  the  territory  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  crown.  The  proprietaries  were  limited 
in  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  their  special  grants  ; 
the  crown  had  its  delegated  authority  in  the  colo- 
ny of  Virginia,  and  which,  by  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral authority,  exercised  by  the  Governor  and 
Grand  Assembly  ;  and  by  virtue  of  propinquity 
and  of  its  being  the  only  representative  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  in  juxtaposition  with  this  domain,  was 
in  virtual  political  possession  of  the  territory  in 
behalf  of  the  crown.  And  this  is  fully  sustained 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colonies." 

Culpeper  was  an  avaricious  spendthrift.  His 
administration  was  one  of  extortion  and,  beyond 
this,  of  neglect,  and  Virginia  was  "a  province  im- 
poverished by  perverse  legislation."  The  Gov- 
ernor found  a  residence  in  the  colony  too  irksome 
and  upon  the  "  reported  griefs  and  restlessness  of 
the  country,"  the  grant  to  Arlington  and  Culpeper 
was  re-absorbed  into  the  possession  of  the  crown 
and  the  authority  of  Culpeper  as  Governor  for  life 

"  Story  Con.,  b.  1,  c.  14. 

2  Hen.  566.     The  commission  of  Culpeper. 


sembly  and  no  otherwise,"  for  that  "  both  the  ac- 
quisition and  defence  of  Virginia  have  been  at  the 
charge  of  the  inhabitants^  and  for  that  "  it  is  hum- 
bly conceived  that  if  his  majesty  deduce  a  colony 
of  Englishmen  by  their  own  consent  or  license,  or 
permit  one  to  be  deduced  to  plant  an  uncultivated 
part  of  the  world,  such  planters  and  their  heirs 
ought  to  enjoy  by  law  in  such  plantation  the  same 
liberties  and  privileges  as  Englishmen  in  England, 
such  plantation  being  hut  in  nature  an  extejision 
or  dilatation  of  the  realm  of  England,''''  "  and  to 
confirm  the  legislative  power  in  the  Grand  Assem- 
bly."="- 

These  requests  were  substantially  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  received  the  written 
sanction  of  the  king.^'  No  charter  issued,  as  was 
desired  by  the  colonists,  but  Virginia  remained  de- 
pendant on  the  crown,  exercising  its  sovereignty 
over  the  "  extension  and  dilatation  of  the  realm 
of  England,"  within  the  borders  prescribed  by  the 
original  charter,  limited  by  subsequent  grants  as 
above-mentioned,  and  gradually  looking  to  "  all 
that  space  and  circuit  of  land  throughout  from  sea 
to  sea,  west  and  northwest."  Those  desirous  of 
most  thorough  resolution  of  any  doubt  upon  the 
general  authority  and  jurisdiction  exercised  by  Vir- 
ginia are  referred  to  the  legislative  records  of  the 
colony,  every  page  of  which  shows  that  its  power 
was  expanded  with  the  population  and  its  increas- 
ing wants.  Every  right  claimed  by  the  colonists 
in  the  negotiations  with  Charles  II.  was  exercised 
by  them.  They  were  colonists,  already  exercising 
a  special  and  independent  authority  as  a  colony  for 

■'>  2  Banc, 249. 

='  2  Hen.,  511. 

^2  2  Hen.,  511,  523,  524,  525,  527.     2  Burk's  App.,  1. 
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its  own  protection,  its  own  internal  government, 
and  its  own  "  dilatation,"  unlireiited  but  by  the 
bounds  of  Carolina  on  the  south,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  on  the  north  and  northwest."* 

The  authorities  cited  in  the  last  note  bring  us 
down  to  the  year  1705,  By  the  act  of  1701,  (3 
Hen.  204  et  seq.,)  any  quantity  of  land  not  under 
10,000  nor  over  30,000  acres,  free  from  quit  rents, 
public,  county  or  parish  levies,  was  granted  to 
every  certain  number  of  men  upon  any  of  the 
frontiers  of  "  this  government"  provided  that  for 
every  five  hundred  acres  so  granted  there  "  shall 
continually  be  kept  upon  the  said  land  one  Chris- 
tian man,"  &c.  And  by  the  act  of  1705,  (2  Hen., 
468,)  exclusive  authority  for  trade  is  proposed  to 
be  given  on  certain  conditions  to  the  discoverers  of 
any  town  or  nation  of  Indians  "  to  the  west  of,  or 
between  the  Appulatian  (Alleghany)  mountains." 
In  1710  and  in  1711  Governor  Spotswood  issued 
his  proclamation  "restraining  seating  on  outlands 
during  this  time  of  danger,"  and  by  his  proclama- 
tion of  10th  of  June,  a  free  trade  with  western 
Indians  is  regulated. ^^  The  interdict  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  regulation  of  trade  are  alike  acts  of 
sovereign  jurisdiction. 

The  French  encroachments  in  the  west  now  be- 
gin to  attract  attention.  And  if  the  law  of  nations 
gave  England  no  title  by  discovery,  France  gained 
nothing  by  her  imperfect  possession.  The  title 
set  up  by  both  nations  was  the  title  by  discovery. 
This  title  on  the  part  of  England  went  back  to  the 
original  discovery  by  the  Cabots.  France  and 
England  were  the  only  nations  claiming  title.  By 
the  15ih  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713, 
it  was  provided  that,  "■  the  subjects  of  France,  in- 
habitants of  Canada  and  elsewhere,  should  not  dis- 
turb or  molest  in  any  manner  whatever  the  five  In- 
dian nations  which  were  subject  to  Great  Britain, 
nor  its  other  American  allies."  The  right  of  Great 
Britain  was  here  acknowledged  by  the  only  au- 
thority that  had  the  slightest  ground  for  contesting 
her  title.  England  so  understood  it,  and  Virginia, 
representing  the  English  sovereignty,  in  her  colo- 
nial capacity  acted  on  that  understanding,  and  grad- 
ually "  dilated"  until  she  had  pushed  her  actual  pos- 
sessions and  grant  of  lands  north-ivest  of  the  river 
Ohio.     Let  the  current  of  history  be  pursued. 

False  to  her  treaty  engagements,  France  insidi- 
ously introduced  her  settlements  into  the  west, 
which  attracted  attention  and  excited  the  alarm  of 
the  colonies.  Governor  Spotswood  hoped  to  extend 
the  lineof  the  Virginia  settlements  ^'  far  enough  to 
the  west  to  interrupt  the  chain  of  communication 
between  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  He 
caused  the  passes  of  the  mountains  to  be  examin- 
ed ;  desired  to   promote  settlements  beyond  them, 

2*  3  Hen.,  18,  84,  88,  99,  115,119,135,205,230,250,284, 
304  to  333  for  land  law.    204,  468. 

"  4  Hen.,  446,  553. 


and  sought  to  concentrate  within  his  province  (Vir- 
ginia) bands  of  friendly  Indians. "^^  In  1719  Penn- 
sylvania pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of 
France,  and  counselled  the  establishment  by  Vir- 
ginia of  a  fort  on  Lake  Erie.^''  The  vigilance  of 
Virginia  in  watching,  protecting  and  securing  the 
great  western  domain  never  slumbered.  With  true 
loyalty  and  allegiance,  so  propitious  for  this  whole 
republic  in  its  results,  that  it  looks  like  a  decree  of 
fate,  she  persisted  in  the  claim  of  all  that  region  for 
herself  and  the  throne  she  represented.  She  was 
present  at  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  1744,  where  her  Commissioners,  (Gov.  Spots- 
wood  one  of  them,)  met  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois, 
who  being  united  with  the  Tuscaroras,  became 
known  as  the  Si.K  Nations,  and  who  there  executed, 
on  the  4th  day  of  July,  a  deed  recognizing  the  king's 
right  to  all  lands  that  are  or  shall  be  by  his  majes- 
ty's appointment  in  the  colony  of  Virginia. ^^  To 
settle  this  fact  more  fully,  let  an  extract  from  an  old 
work,  printed  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1751,  now  in  the 
library  of  Congress,  with  the  title  "  Delaware  and 
Shawanese  Indians,"  pp.  52,  53,  testify.  "  The 
commissioners  of  Virginia  after  disputing  the  rights 
and  claims  of  the  Six  Nations  offer  them  a  quan- 
tity of  goods  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
Pennsylvania  currency,  and  two  hundred  pounds 
in  gold,  on  condition  they  immediately  make  a  deed 
recognizing  the  king's  right  to  all  the  lands  that 
are  or  shall  be  by  his  majesty's  appointment  in  the 
colony  of  Virginia.  *  *  Accordingly  the  deed 
was  signed  and  every  thing  settled  to  mutual  sat- 
isfaction." Does  this  deed  need  confirmation  ■?  In 
1752  Joshua  Fry,  Lunsford  Loamax  and  James 
Patton,  commissioners  in  behalf  of  the  colony,  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  with  instruc- 
tions to  obtain  from  the  Indians  settled  on  the  Ohio 
a  confirmation  of  the  Lancaster  deed.  On  the  13th 
June  of  that  year  the  confirmation  was  given  by 
those  Indians  in  the  very  bosom  of  their  forest  do- 
main. "  The  sachems  and  chiefs  of  the  said  Six 
Nations  now  met  in  council  at  Loggstown,  do  here- 
by signify  our  consent  and  confirmation  of  the 
said  deed  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  the 
same  was  here  recited."^'  Whatever  title  existed 
in  the  Six  Nations  was  transferred  and  vested  in 
the  colony  of  Virginia. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  French 
war,  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Fontain- 
bleau  or  Paris,  1763.  The  historians  of  England, 
generally  authoritative  exponents  of  their  public 
facts,  describe  Virginia  as  "  watered  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Potowmack,  which  is  the  boundary  be- 

=«  3  Banc.  344. 
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tvveen  this  and  the  colony  last  described,  (Mary- 
land,) having  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  to  the  East, 
boundeil  on  the  South  by  Carolina,  and  extending 
westward  without  any  prescribed  Jioiits."  And 
Edmund  Burke  gives  a  similar  description.^"  Sir 
R.  Beverly's  boundaries  are  in  exact  accordance, 
as  understood  in  1722.  An  English  author  in 
1770  thus  describes  Virginia  :  "  The  country  which 
still  bears  this  name,  (Virginia,)  is  now  reduced  to 
that  tract  whicli  has  the  river  Potomac  on  the  north  ; 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  on  the  east  and  Carolina 
upon  the  South.  To  the  westward  the  grants  ex- 
tend it  to  the  South  Sea."^^  In  strict  accordance 
with  the  historians  are  the  geographers  of  Eng- 
land. No  geographer  confines  Virginia  at  any 
time  previous  to  her  own  cessions  to  any  line  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  Kitchen,  whose  map  is 
distinguished  for  extreme  accuracy,  makes  Virgin- 
ia's western  and  northern  boundary  rest  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Lake  Erie  and  defined  "according 
to  the  treaty  of  1763."^-  Consult  also  the  map  in 
Russel's  History  of  America,  London,  1778,  and 
the  map  to  Tarleton's  campaign,  London,  1787. 
Such  were  the  opinions  of  enlightened  and  scien- 
tific men  of  England  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Vir- 
ginia. We  have  seen  that  she  had  the  title  of  the 
native  sovereigns.  Having  these  titles  she  used 
and  claimed  the  possession,  and  her  exercise  of 
this  right  precipitated  the  French  war.  The  con- 
troversy between  England  and  France  produced 
various  memorials,  and  in  the  French  criminations 
they  say  "  some  English  traitors  passed  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia  and  wanted  to  carry  on  trade  with 
the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  French  took  and 
carried  them  to  France."^'  In  the  journal  of 
Washington,  kept  by  him  in  his  remarkable  jour- 
ney undertaken  to  the  northwest,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dinwiddle,  Governor  of  Virginia,  he  says, 
"  For  a  fort  at  the  fork,  (now  Pittsburg,)  would  be 
equally  well  situated  on  the  Oliio  and  would  have 
the  entire  command  of  the  Monongahela,  which 
runs  up  our  settlement,  and  is  extremely  well  de- 
signed for  water  carriage,"^*  &c.  In  1752,  the 
Ohio  Company  established  a  trading  post  on  Lo- 
ramie's  creek,  forty-seven  miles  north  of  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Dayton,  in  Ohio.^^  The  first  acts  of 
hostility  on  the  pan  of  liie  French  clearly  indicate 
the  possession  and  extensive  establishment  of  Vir- 
ginia west  of  the  Appalachian  mountains — west  of 
the  Ohio  river.  "  They,  (the  French,)  surprised 
Loggstown,  which  the  Virginians  had  built  upon 

=»  Smoll.  c.  9,  R.  G.  [I.  Ed.  Burke's  Arct.  of  Eniopean 
Settlements  in  America,  vol.  2.  p.  207.  London,  1765. 

"  Wynne's  Br.  Em.  in  America,  2nd  vol,  213.  Gordon 
Geog.  An'd,  3G2.  London,  1744. 

^^  Knox's  VVar  in  America,  London,  1769. 
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"  Dill.  Hist.  Indiana,  67. 


the  Ohio  ;  made  themselves  masters  of  the  block- 
house and  truck-house,  where  they  found  skins  and 
other  commodities  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  and  destroyed  all  the  British  traders, 
except  two,  who  found  means  to  escape.  At  the 
same  time  M.  de  Contrecceur,  vi'ith  a  thousand  men 
and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  arrived  in  three 
hundred  canoes  from  Venango,'a  fort  they  had  rais- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  reduced  by  sur- 
prise a  British  fort  which  the  Virginians  had  built 
on  the  forks  of  the  Monongahela."^^  Virginia  had 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  recommendation  made  by 
her  coterminous  neighbor  in  1719.  Loggstown 
was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ohio  river. ^'  The 
mass  of  wealth  collected  at  this  single  point  affords 
some  proximate  idea  of  the  extensive  use  and  ap- 
propriation of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
The  British  construction  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  carried  into  execution  by  Virginia.  Where 
is  Connecticut]  where  New  York  with  their  post- 
belligerent  claims  "?  It  was  Virginia  that  built  the 
forts;  that  planted  the  settlements;  and  erected 
the  block-houses  and  truck-houses.  Virginia,  exer- 
cising the  same  elements  of  political  authority  which 
she  exercised  from  1609  to  1624,  the  period  of  her 
charter  existence,  extended  her  dominion  and  pos- 
session to  "  our  settlement"  on  the  Mpnongahela,  to 
Loggstown  and  to  Loramie's  Creek,  in  like  man- 
ner as  she  planted  the  corner-stone  of  her  first  cap- 
itol  in  Williamsburg.  The  settlement  of  Utrecht 
was  violated,  but  vindicated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  1763,  which  put  an  end  to  the  usurpation  of 
France  over  the  territory  in  question.  Of  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  earth  there  was,  now,  not  one 
to  question  the  validity  of  the  English  title,  dedu- 
ced from  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots  and  confirm- 
ed by  two  treaties  and  by  Virginia's  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title  and  actual  occupancy. 
Possession  and  title  vested  in  the  "  English  trai- 
tors" who  crossed  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 

The  colony  of  Virginia  was  the  only  crown- 
colony  in  immediate  proximity  and  connection  with 
the  western  domain.  It  was  clearly  included  in 
the  bounds  of  the  original  charter,  no  portion  of  it 
was  ceded  away  by  any  subsequent  grant  which 
created  any  title  recognized  by  the  crown  or  en- 
forced by  the  colonies,  except  so  much  as  was  in- 
cluded in  the  five  degrees  of  longitude  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  northwestern  corner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania rested  on  Lake  Erie;  the  southwest  corner 
of  New  York  had  the  same  abuttal.^''  After  the 
treaty  of  1763  it  became  important  and  necessary 

=5  Smoll.  Eng.,  c.  9,  R.  G.  II.  2  Wynne,  25.  Rus.Hist. 
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ca. Wynne's  Br.  Emp.  in  America,  1  vol.,  171.  Grant  of 
C.  II.  to  Duke  of  York.     Smith's  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  14. 
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for  the  crown  to  construct  a  colonial  organization 
for  the  immense  region  maintained  and  acquired  by 
that  treaty.     This   was  done  by  the  royal  procla- 
mation of  1763  and  the   colonics  of  Quebec,  east 
and  west  Florida  were  organized.''''    No  notice  was 
taken  of  the  territory   under  consideration.     It  is 
not  mentioned  ;  it  is  not  referred  to  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  territories.     Was  this  oversight  ;  was  this 
forgetfulness  ■?     Was  this  enchanting  country  still 
left  to  be  the  apple  of  discord  between  France  and 
England  1  for  the  French  by  the  treaty  were  left 
the  masters  and  possessors  of  the  western  border 
of  the  Mississippi  along  its  whole  length.     It  was 
for  the  possession  of  this  country  that  war  was  in- 
curred.    It  was  to  maintain  the  British  right  to  it 
that  the  war  was  prolonged  and  the  title  to  which 
was   acknowledged   by  the  treaty.     The  country 
was  filled  with  traders  ;  the  British  subjects  were 
desirous  of  locating  their  trading  establishments  ; 
the  territorial  and  commercial  value  of  this  region, 
as   well    as   its  boundaries  and   the    boundaries  of 
Pennsylvania  and   New  York,  were  well  under- 
stood.    Pennsylvania  was  interposed  between    it 
and  New  York.      The  common-law  doctrine  of 
title  gave  the  possession  to   Virginia ;  the   same 
doctrine  repelled  the  possession  of  New  York,  and 
England's  colonial  and  international  law  was  then 
based  upon  her  common-law.     All  the  other  terri- 
tory of  England  was  partitioned  off  into  colonies 
by  this  Proclamation  ;  and   was  this  immense  and 
valuable  region  left  without  law, without  order,  be- 
yond all  jurisdiction  and  beyond  protection   to  the 
persons  and  property  of  traders   and   others  ]     It 
was  not  assigned  to  any  new  jurisdiction ;  it   was 
not  set  apart  as  a   separate  colony,   and  whatever 
ill-defined  notions  of  the  country  may  have  existed 
in  1609,   when    the   original  charter  was  granted, 
did  not  exist  when  the  proclamation  of  George  III., 
in  1763,  assigned  all  the  surrounding  territories  to 
new  jurisdictions  and  left  this  country  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  colony,  which,  by  regular  dilatation, 
by  its  own  political  action   and   by  the  ministerial 
and  military   functions   of  its  governors,  had  cov- 
ered it  with  its  jurisdiction  and  authority.*"     The 
marginal  references  include  the  period   from  1753 
to  1763  and  exhibit  the  control  of  Virginia  domin- 
ion  in  every  possible   manner  in  which  authority 
and  jurisdiction  could  be  at  that  time  exercised, 
from  legislative   protection  of  settlers  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi  to  the  building  of  forts  and 
granting  of  lands   northwest  of  the   river    Ohio." 
The  commencement  of  the  war  found  Virginia  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction  ;  this  jurisdiction  was  contin- 
ued during  the   war,   and  by   the   proclamation  of 
1763  was  left  undisturbed.     Subsequently  to  the 

=5  7  Hen.,  663.     1  Pitk,  150. 

*"  6  Hen.  355,417,  435,438,453,  521.     7  Hen.,  11,  116, 
171,252,282,370.     1  Rev.  C,  33  n. 

"  Gov.  Dinwiddle's  Proc,  1754.     7  Hen.,  661. 


treaty  of  Paris,  the  Grand  Assembly  of  Virginia 
continued  its  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  the  west. 
Creating  counties,  granting  lands, *^  protecting  set- 
tlers, she  had  successively  extended  her  borders 
and  filled  it  with  population,  until  in  1776  she  had 
organized  the  counties  of  Kentucky,  Washington, 
Montgonaery,  Ohio,  Monongalia  and  Yohogania, 
the  county  of  Yohogania  being  subsequently  merg- 
ed into  Pennsylvania,  in  1785,  by  the  ascertain- 
ment of  her  five  degrees  of  longitude.  In  1769 
Fort  Fincastle  stood  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling 
creek;  in  1770  the  settlement  at  Grave  creek  was 
made,  and  in  1772  Kentucky  was  possessed.*^  Oc- 
tober 10th,  1774,  is  memorable  for  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanaw- 
ha. And  here  closes  the  history  of  the  colonial 
dependence  of  Virginia;  and  one  of  her  last  acts, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  English  governor,  was 
the  assertion  of  her  protective  and  vindicatory  au- 
thority over  her  territorial  claim.  In  1609,  this 
colony  commenced  a  feeble  and  precarious  exist- 
ence on  the  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  ;  in  1774,  that 
colony,  vigorous  and  in  the  confidence  of  strength, 
in  her  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  majesty  she 
represented,  and  as  one  of«her  last  acts  of  allegiance 
and  clothed  with  that  sovereignty  which  had  ac- 
companied her  through  her  whole  career,  stood 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  waved  her  sceptre 
of  dominion  over  the  immense  country,  which  Eng- 
land, her  kings,  historians,  geographers,  and  legis- 
lators recognized  as  Virginia. 

To  conclude  the  view  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  crown  had 
not  onlv  a  legal,  but  exercised  an  actual  supervi- 
sion over  the  legislation,  orders  in  council,  as  well 
as  the  proclamation  of  the  governors.  The  crown 
was,  legally  and  in  fact,  cognizant  of  the  actions 
of  the  colony.  The  Proclamation  of  1763  is  evi- 
dence of  this  fact.  The  military  land-warrants 
granted  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Virginia,  and 
authorized  by  the  crown,  covered  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  Then  here  we  claim  the  full  value  of  the 
principle  which  maintains  the  title  of  Virginia  under 
her  charter,  for,  "  such  a  soleinn  covenant,  so  con- 
cluded between  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  after 
being  fully  executed  on  their  parts  can  never  be 
revoked  on  his.  *  *  The  genius  of  English 
liberty  evoked,  by  this  ever-enduring  covenant,  ac- 
companied them  whithersoever  they  might  go  in 
Virginia,  as  a  guardian  angel,  to  whose  charge  was 
specially  committed  the  preservation  of  all  their 
English  privileges.  It  is  false,  then,  to  say  that 
the  colonists  of  Virginia  could  claim  nothing  under 
the  charters  after  the  revocation  of  these  charters 
in  1624."**     Virginia  claims  the  full  benefit  of  the 

*2  Military  bounty  lands  to  Washington  and  the  officer.s 
and  soldiers  of  the  war  1756,  under  authority  of  royal  proo- 
lamation  of  1763,  relaxing  the  previous  inhibition. 

"  Butler's  Hist,  of  Ky.,  18,  20,  25,  30. 

^  2  vol.,  Rep.  Com..  1  sess.,  28  Con.,  No.  457,  p.  20. 
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principle,  that  revocation  of  the  charter  could  not 
annul  vested  rights,  but  what  is  of  conclusive 
weight  on  this  subject,  slie  has  the  entire  benefit  of 
the  fact.  She  was  ll)e  crown  colony  exercising 
the  political  authority  contained  in  her  charter,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  crown,  over  the  territory  de- 
scribed in  that  instrument.  She  was  the  colony  de 
facto  of  all  this  territory  from  1624,  limited  as  de- 
scribed. She  was  the  colony  de  jure,  by  the  as- 
sent of  the  crown,  to  her  unintermitted  claim  and 
virtual  possession  through  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

July,  1775.  The  history  of  colonial  dependence 
is  past ;  the  committee  of  public  safety  is  appoint- 
ed ;  the  military  force  is  organized  ;  the  oath  is 
taken  "  in  defense  of  the  just  rights  of  America 
against  all  enemies  whatsoever,"  subject  only  to 
the  "  general  convention  or  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,"  and  this  is  in  July,  1775,  styled  in  the 
records  of  Virginia  the  "  Interregnum."*^  A  con- 
vention is  called  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of 
May,  and  on  the  29th  of  June,  1776,  it  was  sol- 
emnly declared  by  that  convention,  that  "  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  as  formerly  exercised  under 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  \s  totalhj  dissolved.'''' 
A  new  government  was  by  the  same  act  organized 
and  its  boundaries  defined  and  the  authority  of  the 
independent  State  of  Virginia  succeeded  by  her 
own  sovereign  act  to  all  the  rights  of  the  colony, 
whether  de  facto  or  de  jure,  as  against  the  crown. 
Virginia  was  independent  with  a  constitutional 
boundary  embracing  all  territory  contained  in  her 
charier,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  excepting 
Carolina,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  She  was 
in  possession  of  the  territory  by  her  settlers,  her 
arms  and  her  laws.  She  had  thrown  off  the  al- 
legiance of  England  and  in  throwing  that  off  her 
Convention  defined  the  soil  which  she  claimed 
against  the  crown  and  against  the  world.  The  de- 
claration of  independence  by  the  colonies  was  made 
more  than  a  year  after  the  actual  independence  of 
Virginia.  Her  title  by  Revolution  dates  back  to 
the  time  when  she  commenced  the  exercise  of  her 
sovereign  powers.  Virginia  in  her  new  Slate  ca- 
pacity took  military  possession  of  the  northwest- 
ern country  and  erected  it  into  the  county  of  Illi- 
nois :  she  kept  military  possession  of  it  and  the 
peace  of  1783  found  her  the  sole  occupant  of  its 
wide  domain.  Did  that  Peace  acknowledae  the 
independence  of  a  nation,  or  the  freedom  of  con- 
federated Stales  ■?  The  former  has  never  been 
pretended  and  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  colonies,  in 
concluding  the  terms  of  that  peace,  that  the  limits 
of  Virginia,  as  defined  by  her  charter  and  the 
treaty  of  1763,  as  described  by  English  historians, 
laid  down  by  English  geographers  and  as  fixed  by 
her  constitution,  were  not  the  elements  of  adjust- 

"  9  Hen.  13,36,49,  96,101. 


ment  in  the  direction  west  and  northwest.  That 
adjustment  could  not  have  been  upon  the  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  that  was  limited  to  the  five  de- 
grees of  longitude.  It  could  not  have  been  the 
line  of  New  York  proper,  for  that  had  the  north- 
ern line  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  southwestern  corner 
rested  on  Lake  Erie.  It  could  not  have  been  in 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768  for 
that  was  a  conveyance  to  the  crown  and  not  to  New 
York.  It  only  extended  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Ohio.  What  title  covered  the  northwest  of  that 
river  1 

What  then  is  the  title  of  Virginia  1  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Cabots  ;  the  charter  of  1609  ;  the 
partial  description  as  contained  in  the  leasehold  of 
Culpeper  ;  the  acknowledgment  by  France  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  ;  the  grant  of  the  Six  Nations 
at  Lancaster  ;  the  confirmation  thereof  at  Loggs- 
town  ;  the  treaty  of  1763  ;  the  constant  legisla- 
tion of  the  colony  ;  the  actual  granting  and  seating 
of  lands  to  1775,  the  era  of  Virginia  independence  ; 
the  military  possession  of  the  country  by  the  colo- 
ny in  1774;  the  assertion  of  boundaries  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  June,  1776  ;  the  military  and  political 
possession  of  it  by  Virginia  in  pursuance  of  her 
unintermitted  claim  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution ;  and  lastly  the  treaty  of  1783  which 
confirmed  the  colonies  in  their  ancient  boundaries. 

But  the  authority  of  international  law  has  been 
invoked  in  the  controversy.*"^  The  law  is  good  as 
a  moral  regulation  and  as  a  rule  of  construction. 
The  practice  and  the  policy  of  nations  have  estab- 
lished a  different  doctrine,  that  doctrine  by  which  the 
United  States  held  and  holds  Oregon  without  actual 
occupation  ;  by  which  Russia  held  Siberia  and  holds 
N.  Western  America,  and  Mexico  the  unsettled  Cal- 
afornias;  by  which  England  holds  Australia  and  the 
unexplored  portions  of  Canada.  There  is  notacom- 
mercial  country,  and  scarcely  any  other  of  any  ex- 
tent and  enterprise,  which  does  not  hold  territory 
under  the  same  title  and  tenure.  The  rule  of  the 
coitimon-law,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  nations,  is  consistent  with  this  usage. 
Where  a  nation  has  a  definite  claim  by  parallels  of 
latitude  or  natural  boundaries,  and  takes  possession 
of  a  part,  with  such  public  acts  and  avowals  as  to 
announce  a  clear  intent  to  maintain  the  right  to  the 
whole  and  has  the  capacity  to  appropriate  and  the 
ability  to  defend  the  same,  the  right  follows  the 
possession.  Nor  are  nations,  any  more  than  indi- 
viduals, confined  to  immediate  and  pressing  wants. 
The  wants  of  posterity  cannot  be  limited  by  any 
practical  rule,  and  hence  the  claim,  the  conflict  and 
the  success  has  been,  perhaps  yet  is,  the  law  of 
title  over  newly  discovered  countries.  But  the  au- 
thorities cited  are  more  conclusive  against  French, 
than  English  title.  England  claimed  by  right  of 
discovery;  this  right  was  recognized  by  our  high- 

«  Vat.  B.  1,  c,  18  ,  sec.  203  204   205  206  and  n.  to  207. 
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est  judicial  tribunal  as  applying  to  this  very  terri- 
tory (Johnson  v.  Mcintosh)  :*''  the  colonies  were 
founded  on  that  right ;  their  existence  springs  up 
out  of  it;  they  had  no  domain,  except  on  the  sea- 
shore, but  by  virtue  of  the  recognition  of  this  right ; 
each  sustained  the  right  of  the  other ;  they  were 
coterminous  proprietors  under  the  same  autliority 
to  grant  and,  they,  at  best,  cannot  except  to  the 
title.  But  discovery  gives  an  inchoate  right  ;*^  how 
far  that  right  is  made  perfect  in  the  longitude 
of  an  extensive  country  by  actual  occupancy  of  all 
the  degrees  of  coast,  which  would  embrace  the 
country  in  dispute  by  parallels  extended  from  the 
extreme  points  of  latitude  bo  possessed,  back,  it 
is  needless  to  enquire  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  case.  England  had  the  right  which  discovery 
gives  and  such  possession  gave.  In  the  execution 
of  that  right,  always  insisted  upon  by  her,  always 
vindicated  by  the  colony  representing  her  author- 
ity ;  at  all  times  recognized  by  the  other  colonies, 
(as  Pennsylvania  when  she  advised  the  building  of 
a  fort  on  Lake  Erie,)  England  resisted  the  actual 
possession  of  the  country  by  France.  Neither  in 
fact  nor  in  virtue  of  the  abstract  law,  nor  in  the 
practice  of  nations,  had  France  acquired  the  emi- 
nent domain.  The  inchoate  right  of  England  was 
such  as  she  could  have  granted ;  it  was  such  as 
she  could  hold  under  the  usage  of  nations,  until  her 
necessities  required  a  more  immediate  use  of  the 
soil.  It  was  such  as  she  could  have  created  into  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  or  which,  by  the  very  force  of 
all  analagous  principles,  as  well  as  by  legislative 
"dilatation,"  would  fall  in  as  appurtenant  to  the 
comprehensive  jurisdiction  already  established  by 
and  through  her.  And  the  proclamation  of  1763, 
settling  the  new  order  of  things  on  this  continent, 
so  found,  and  so  left  it. 

The  royal  proclamation  of  1763  inhibiting  the 
grant  of  western  lands,  is  relied  upon  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Virginia  as  confining  Virginia  to  the 
heights  of  the  Alleganies.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  military  bounty  lands  of  1756  were 
granted  by  royal  proclamation,  from  Wheeling 
creek  to  the  Kanawha.  This  writer  knows  land 
in  the  county  of  Ohio  held  under  military  warrant 
of  George  III.  in  1774.  These  inhibitions  were 
mere  matters  of  internal  police,  and  the  references 
made  in  this  article  will  show  that  they  were  adop- 
ted at  various  periods  by  the  colony  herself.  But 
the  argument  is  an  old  refuted  Spanish  pretension, 
now  unworthy  the  use  of  any  one  who  has  any 
respect  for  the  wisdom  and  the  history  of  the  past. 
It  was  met  by  Congress  in  1780  "  in  answer  to  the 
extraordinary  claim  of  the  Spanish  Court"  and 
promptly  refuted.  "  As  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  of  1763  forbidding  his  gov- 
ernors in  North  America  to  grant  lands  westward 
of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlan- 

*'  8  Wheat,  543. 
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tic  ocean,  it  can  by  no  rule  of  construction  militate 
against  the  present  claims  of  the  United  States. 
That  proclamation,  as  is  clear  both  from  the  title 
and  tenor  of  it,  was  intended  merely  to  prevent 
disputes  with  the  Indians  and  an  irregular  appro- 
priation of  vacant  land  to  individuals;  and  by  no 
means  either  to  renounce  any  parts  of  the  cessions 
made  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or  to  affect  the  boun- 
daries established  by  the  ancient  charters.''''  *' 

In  chronological  order  we  now  arrive  at  the 
claim  of  New  York  under  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix.  It  might  be  sufficient  for  Virginia  to  rest 
upon  the  treaties  of  Lancaster,  1744,  and  Loggs- 
town,  1752,  to  show  that  whatever  title  the  six  na- 
tions had  was  conveyed  to  her  in  her  colonial  ca- 
pacity. It  is,  however,  only  necessary  to  enquire 
into  the  character  of  the  agent  of  the  crown  and 
the  instrument  executed  to  see  what  title  New 
York  took  by  this  treaty.  Sir  William  Johnson 
was  general  agent  and  superintendant  of  Indian 
affairs ;  the  deed  conveys  "  unto  our  sovereign  lord, 
King  George  III.,  all  that  tract  of  land  situate  in 
North  America,"  &c.  Is  this  a  conveyance  to 
New  York]  Is  this  a  transference  or  creation  of 
jurisdiction"?  Does  this  extinguishment  of  Indian 
title  and  investiture  of  the  same  in  the  crown  con- 
tract Virginia  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  and  ex- 
tend New  York  beyond  the  intervening  State  of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee 
(Tennessee)  along  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  to 
Fort  Pitt]  There  are  no  facts  to  justify  such  con- 
clusion, and  imagination  is  feculant  when  it  sup- 
plies such  necessary  and  important  data.  The 
most  elaborate  investigation  by  the  ablest  counsel, 
in  the  great  case  of  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  sustained 
the  title,  by  discovery  and  the  right  by  colonization 
and  rejected  all  claim  acquired  merely  by  purchase 
of  the  Indian  title.  The  title  through  Virginia 
was  maintained  by  this  judicial  decision.  But  still 
more  conclusive  is  the  fact  that  the  fort  Stan  wix  deed 
does  not  convey  any  portion  of  the  territory  north- 
ivest  of  the  Ohio.  The  boundary  is  from  "  the 
mouth  of  Cherokee  river  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt"  and  thence  east — relinquish- 
ing Indian  title  of  Western  Virginia  (if  any  ex- 
isted^") not  to  New  York,  but  directly  to  the  crown  : 
George  III.,  by  his  proclamation  granting  military 
bounties  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Virginia  for 
their  services  and  gallantry  in  the  war  of  1756,  re- 
cognized this  as  Virginia.  The  title  of  Virginia 
was  again  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix 
a  second  time  and  by  the  proclamation  of  the  king 
by  which  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  Virginia  were 
made  the  free  possessors  and  defenders  of  the  soil. 
Extinguishment  of  Indian  title  no  more  affected 
the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  colonies,  than  the 
thousand  treaties  with  the  Indians  since  affect  the 
boundaries  of  States  or  destroy  their  jurisdictions — 

*5  2  Pitk.  514. 
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the  very  reverse  of  which  is  truth.  This  is  in- 
deed making  "assurance  doubly  sure."  Jew,  I  thank 
thee. 

Tills  view  is  strengthened  by  the  act  of  the 
British  parliament  of  the  22nd  June,  1774,  and  the 
circumstances  preceding,  accompanying  and  suc- 
ceeding that  act.^'  The  colonies  were  at  the  time 
in  a  state  of  actual  revolt ;  Dunmore  was  Governor 
of  Virginia  and  England  had  already  commenced 
her  war  policy.  This  very  act  of  parliament  was 
pressed  by  the  ministry  as  a  leading  measure  for 
the  suppression  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  the  supreme  act  of  the  parliament, 
indicating  the  lead  to  further  encroachments  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonies.  The  Indian  war  which 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  was  believed  to  have  been  provoked 
by  Dunmore  with  a  design  to  favor  England  and 
hostile  to  Virginia.  He  was  suspected  of  treachery 
at  the  battle  and  he  did  not  wipe  away  the  imputa- 
tion by  his  subsequent  conduct.  He  fomented 
boundary  difficulties  between  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. An  instrument  of  disorganization  be- 
tween the  States  and  a  promoter  of  savage  hos- 
tility on  the  frontiers,  he  but  executed  the  purposes 
of  the  act  of  parliament  in  separating  the  North- 
western Territory  from  Virginia  and  attaching  it 
to  Quebec,  then  the  only  loyal  colony  on  the  con- 
tinent. That  which  had  theretofore  been  done  by 
proclamation  of  the  king  it  now  required  the  act  of 
parliament  to  consuminate;  to  alter  the  boundary  and 
take  the  territory  of  a  colony  which  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  historical 
and  legal  prescription.  Dunmore's  policy  was  the 
most  likely  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  crown 
and  the  natural  explanation  of  his  conduct  is,  that 
it  was  the  policy  to  embroil  Virginia  in  a  war  with 
the  Indians,  and  then,  should  the  difficulties  of  the 
colonies  with  England  terminate  in  hostilities,  Vir- 
ginia would  be  fully  occupied  on  her  front  and  the 
great  domain  of  the  north-west  would  be  in  the 
occupation  of  his  majesty's  allies,  for  the  purposes 
of  war — for  the  purposes  of  peace  when  the  struggle 
was  over  and  the  possession  of  these  allies  would 
give  force  to  the  claim  of  uti  possidetis.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clarke  was  the 
vindication  of  the  Virginia  claim  to  the  full  extent 
of  her  ancient  limits.  The  act  of  the  20th  June, 
1774,  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  crown  or  parlia- 
ment, for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  boundaries  of  this  colony;  and  this 
was  done  upon  the  prospect  of  civil  war,  and  when 
it  was  desirable  on  the  part  of  England  to  attach 
the  territory  in  question  to  the  only  colony  on  whose 
fidelity  she  could  rely.  The  long  acquiescence  in 
the  claim  of  Virginia  and  the  attempt  to  snatch  it 
from  her  po.ssessiou  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  gives  force 
to  all  the  facts  and  presumptions  in   favor  of  the 

*'  Am.  Ar.  i  series,  vol.  ],  p.  213,  214,  215. 


Virginia  title.  At  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  England 
did  not  claim  it  as  a  fixed  boundary,  or  if  she  did, 
it  was  not  allowed  her  and  there  was  no  argument 
to  resist  her  claim  except  what  arose  out  of  the 
title  of  Virginia.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Fort  Stanwix  deed,  if  it  availed  to  any  purpose, 
would  have  availed  to  maintain  the  English  title 
under  that  deed  made  to  George  III. 

This  sufficiently  disposes  of  the  pretensed  title 
of  New  York.  The  title  of  Connecticut  is  more 
readily  settled  by  the  proviso  in  her  charter  pre- 
cluding any  encroachment  on  the  southern  or  Vir- 
ginia colony,  or  upon  lands  then  in  the  possession 
of  any  other  christian  nation  lying  west  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  1661  ;  New  York  charter  1664; 
Pennsylvania  1 671,  and  their  conflict  was  settled  by 
the  boundary,  run  by  royal  commissioners  in  1684, 
and  which  was  assented  to  by  all  parties. ^^  Penn- 
sylvania was  limited  by  her  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. New  York,  still  beyond,  had  no  title  except 
to  her  grant  bounded  by  the  northern  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania; beyond  this  again  was  Connecticut  with 
her  royal  and  agreed  boundary ;  and  beyond  this 
Massachusetts,  limited  alike  by  the  colonial  policy 
of  the  day  and  the  inferential  exclusion  of  Virginia's 
original  charter  and  the  grants  to  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Thus  is  palsied  the 
hand  that  would  tear  the  chaplet  from  the  brow  of 
the  Mother  of  States. 

Injustice  toVirginialet  it  be  remembered,  that  by 
the  twenty-first  section  of  her  constitution  of  1776, 
in  which  she  fixes  her  boundaries,  she  says,  what 
they  are  and  shall  be,  "  unless  by  act  of  Legisla- 
ture one  or  more  territories  shall  hereafter  be  laid 
olF  and  governments  established  west  of  the  Alle- 
gany mountains."  Virginia  provided  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Slates  before  the  confederation  existed, 
and  when  there  was  no  motive  but  liberal  and  en- 
larged views  of  policy  ;  and  without  this  provision, 
the  cession  of  1784  might  possibly  have  been  in- 
valid as  exceeding  legislative  authority.  In  the 
subsequent  discussions  which  occurred  in  relation 
to  territory  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  remonstrance 
of  Maryland  was  not  founded  in  objection  to  the 
right  of  Virginia,  but  it  was,  for  that,  "this  or.  any 
other  state  entering  into  such  confederation  should 
be  burthened  with  heavy  expenses  for  the  subduing 
and  guaranteeing  immense  tracts  of  country  when 
they  are  not  to  share  any  part  of  the  monies 
arising  from  the  sales  of  lands  within  those  tracts 
or  be  otherwise  benefited  thereby."  This  was  the 
burthen  of  the  song,  the  echo  of  which  is  caught 
up  from  that  distant  time  and  made  to  reverberate 
yet  a  little  longer.  But  the  complaint  of  Maryland 
was  connected  with  an  unwarrantable  demand,  re- 
quiring full  power  to  be  given  to  the  confederation 
"  to  fix  the  western  limits  of  Virginia,"  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  the  declaration  of  an  inadmissible 

"  Hubard's  Rep.  30;  Rev.  Saml.  Peter's  His. of  Con.  98. 
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principle,  "that  Congress  could  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion in  territorial  controversies  between  States. "^^ 
The  remonstrance  of  Virginia  was  predicated  on 
this  state  of  things,  and  the  impartial  critic  con- 
necting the  powers  claimed  for  Congress  with  the 
position  taken  by  Virginia  in  her  remonstrance  and 
with  subsequent  events,  will  see  on  the  part  of  Vir- 
ginia the  dawn  of  those  principles  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  that  commonwealth,  have  been  the 
great  conservative  elements  of  Constitutional  Free- 
dom. The  fact  contemplated  was  but  little  less 
objectionable  than  the  principles  involved,  viz  :  to 
curtail  the  western  limits  of  the  state  indefinitely 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Ohio.  Virginia 
had  provided  by  her  organic  law,  before  the  cu- 
pidity or  jealousy  of  the  smaller  States  had  been 
excited,  for  the  "  establishment  of  governments 
west  of  the  Allegany  mountains,"  but  this  question 
of  curtailment  mooted,  and  Virginia,  willing  to  con- 
summate her  great  constitutional  purpose  in  the 
erection  of  new  States,  desired,  against  the  senti- 
ment which  the  smaller  States  had  manifested,  to 
be  secured  against  the  future,  by  the  act  of  that 
power  which  it  was  sought  to  make  the  instrument 
of  her  dismemberment.  There  is  a  physical  and 
a  high  political  relation  throughout  her  domain 
fi'om  the  ocean  to  the  Ohio,  which  had  early  been 
perceived  and  always  insisted  upon  and  prosecuted 
by  Washington,  and  this  integrity  of  dominion  and 
dependence  of  interest  she  desired  and  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain.  Virginia  did  not  doubt  her  own 
title  ;  but  she  mistrusted  the  temper  of  the  times, 
that  in  the  storm  of  a  revolution  could  turn  from 
lofty  purpose  to  "calculate  the  value"  of  the  con- 
federation and  evince  the  sentiment,  which  in  these 
days  is  so  strongly  individualized, 

"  Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  hav^e  lands  by  wit; 
All  with  me's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit." 

The  historical  review  is  now  closed;  nations  are 
spread  over  the  immense  domain  which  was  ac- 
quired by  the  gallantry  and  sagacity  of  former 
times;  and  in  vindicating  Virginia,  it  is  not  intend- 
ed to  do  injustice  to  other  States.  Jn  purpose  and 
in  conduct  the  colonists  and  revolutionists  of  every 
State,  stand  preeminent  and  upon  their  national 
monument,  the  record  of  their  thought  and  action 
is  inscribed  indelibly, 

"Fortia  facta  patrum,  series  longissima  rerum 
Per  tot  ducta  viros  antiqus  ab  origins  gentis." 


BOUNDARY    AND    JURISDICTION. 

Having  now  thoroughly  established  the  title  of 
Virginia,  the  consideration  of  the  questions  of  boun- 
dary and  jurisdiction  between  her  and  Ohio  are 
naturally  presented.     But  it  has  been  assumed  that 

*^  Mr.  Madison's  Remonstrance,  State  Dept. 


Virginia  owned  no  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio.  Similar  legal  consequences  will  arise  from 
this  view  of  the  question  (being  the  first  occupant 
on  the  south-western  side)  in  part,  which  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  she  did  own  and  conveyed  the 
territory  to  the  north-west  of  that  river.  Then, 
were  the  assumption  true,  the  cession  by  Virginia 
was  merely  nugatory  and  the  respective  States 
stand  upon  their  international  rights.  The  inter- 
national right  of  the  dominant,  or  shore  first  pos- 
sessed, is  founded  on  the  principle  which  formerly 
gave  dominion  on  the  sea-coast  over  all  within 
cannon-range.* 

The  enlightened  decision  of  later  publicists  give 
this  law  more  exactness  and  free  it  from  doubt 
and  disputation.  Valtel,  B.  1,  c.  xxii,  sec.  1, 
says,  "  When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a 
country,  terminated  by  a  river,  it  is  considered 
as  also  appropriating  the  river  to  itself;  for  a  river 
is  of  such  great  use,  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  the 
nation  intended  to  reserve  it  to  itself.  Conse- 
quently the  nation  which  first  established  its  do- 
minion on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river  is  consid- 
ered as  being  the  first  possessor  of  all  that  part  of 
the  river  which  terminates  its  territory.  This  pre- 
sumption is  indubitable  ivhen  it  relates  to  a  river 
that  is  extremely  large  or  at  least  for  a  part  of  its 
length  ;  and  the  strength  of  the  presumption  in- 
creases or  diminishes  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the 
largeness  (size  1)  of  the  river,  for  the  more  the 
river  is  confined  the  more  does  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  its  use  require  that  it  should  be  sub- 
ject entirely  to  the  empire  and  property  of  that  na- 
tion." The  presumption  of  appropriation  "  is  indu- 
bitable when  it  relates  to  a  river  that  is  extremely 
large,"  and  that  presumption  becomes  conclusive  io 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  size  of  the  stream.  Trace 
it  down  the  stream  and  it  is  lost  in  the  expanse  of 
the  ocean,  where  all  nations  meet  on  this  great 
common  of  Nature;  trace  it  up  and  the  exclusive 
appropriation  is  narrowed  down  until  an  individual 
of  the  nation,  appropriating  the  stream  to  his  per- 
sonal uses,  holds  it  against  the  world.  The  further 
shore  of  the  Ohio  being  within  close  cannon-shot; 
the  full  use  of  the  river  being  important  and  the 
control  of  the  further  shore  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  dominant  shore  in  various  ways,  as 
to  prevent  artificial  deflections  of  the  current,  &c. ; 

*  According  to  the  author  of  "  Del  Diritto  della  Natura, 
lib.  5,"  the  cannon  gave  the  true  canon  on  this  point. 

"  Tanta  s'avanza  in  mar  questo  dominio, 
Quant,  esser  puo  d'antemurale  e  guardia, 
Findove  pud  da  terra  in  mar  vibrandosi 
Correr  di  cavo  bronzo  accesso  fulmine." 

"  Far  as  the  sovereign  can  defend  his  sway, 
Extends  his  empire  o'er  the  wat'ry  way; 
The  shot  sent  thundering  to  the  liquid  plain, 
Assigns  the  limits  of  his  just  domain." 
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the  right  to  its  whole  breadth  for  defence  ;  the  right 
to  fix  the  furthest  boundary  on  which  the  cannon 
of  an  armed  neutral,  or  the  strategy  of  a  servile 
foe  can  be  executed,  are  strictly  within  the  rule  and 
the  reason  of  the  law. 

The  law  is  well  settled  that  the  river  belongs  to 
the  nation  first  taking  and  holding  possession  of 
one  of  its  banks;  then  what  is  the  river?  "  So  a 
river  concludes  and  separates  different  countries  ; 
not  in  its  vulgar  notion  as  a  bulk  of  water  gathered 
from  certain  fountains  and  rivulets  and  from  other 
streams  of  note  and  size  and  then  distinguished  by 
a  particular  name,  but  as  it  is  in  such  a  channel 
and  hath  such  banks  to  encompass  and  confine  if''  '* 
This  authority  corroborates  the  law  of  appropria- 
tion of  "  the  river"  and  defines  what  it  is.  An- 
other distinguished  publicist  gives  a  further  and 
more  exact  definition  of  the  term.  "  A  river,  dir 
viding  territories,  is  not  to  be  considered  barely  so 
much  water,  but  as  water  flowing  in  a  particular 
channel  and  enclosed  within  certain  banks."  " 

Thus  "the  river  dividing  territories,"  is  defined. 
Then  what  does  the  first  occupier  of  the  territory 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  take  under  the  law  from 
Vattel  ?  The  river  and  all  that  constitutes  the  river  ; 
all  that  is  necessary  to  protect  the  territory  occu- 
pied and  every  valuable  franchise  connected  with 
the  appropriated  water,  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  citizen;  the  protection  of  the  stream  itself  and 
the  shore  and  the  defence  of  the  State.  The  law 
of  nations  has  not  overlooked  these  details  of  this 
important  doctrine  of  appropriation  ;^^  the  current 
of  water  may  not  be  injuriously  diverted  ;  the 
course  of  the  stream  may  not  be  changed,  nor  its 
flow  or  the  navigation  upon  it  be  impeded.  The 
conclusion  of  such  appropriation  is  in  inverse  ratio 
with  the  decrease  of  the  size  of  the  stream,  in- 
creasing the  stringency  of  the  rule  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  Ohio  and  brings  it  within  the  rigid  defi- 
nition and  control  of  the  Mare  Clausum.^'' 

This  control  is  perfect  and  absolute  as  if  it  were 
>  in  the  very  centre  of  empire. ^^ 

This  is  the  public  law  of  rivers.  The  term  river 
is  clearly  defined — the  water,  the  bed  and  the 
banks.  Then  in  appropriating  the  river,  under  the 
law,  what  is  taken — the  water,  the  bed  and  the 
banks.  Virginia,  as  first  possessor  of  the  south- 
eastern shore,  was  entitled  to  all  these.  If  her  deed 
of  cession  in  17R4  was  nugatory,  she  is  still  enti- 
tled to  all  contained  in  the  definition  of  "the  river" 
and  all  the  legal  rights  and  easements  flowing  there- 
from by  virtue  of  her  first  possession.  But  this 
rule  of  international  law  is  not  only  a  settled  prin- 

*♦  PiiflF.  L.  N.  and  N.  187. 
"  1  Grotius  284. 

"  Vat.  B.  1,  c,  xxii.,  Sees  271,  272. 
"Id.,  sec.  273. 

"  Vat.,  B.  1,  c.  XX.  sec.  245  ;  c,  xxi,  sec.  278.  Wolfius, 
Jus.  Nat.  et  Gen;  cap.  5.     Bink.  de  Dom.  Mar.,  cap.  4. 


ciple  of  appropriation,  but  it  is  a  well-defined  rule 
of  construction,  as  at  common  law,  the  same  terra 
not  unfrequently  describes  the  estate  conveyed  and 
defines  the  right  retained.  Here  is  a  natural  boun- 
dary ;  a  boundary  known  to  and  described  by  the 
supreme  law  of  the  case.  If  that  natural  boundary 
be  a  well-described  forest  and  one  grantor  con- 
veys all  beyond  that  forest,  is  any  part  of  the  for- 
est conveyed]  If  it  be  a  desert,  having  a  certain  line 
of  demarcation,  and  all  beyond  that  line  is  con- 
veyed, does  any  part  of  the  desert  pass?  A  rule 
of  international  law  is  established — written  upon 
the  great  statute  book  of  nature  and  copied  into 
the  leaves  of  human  jurisprudence,  and  a  convey- 
ance is  made  following  the  terms  of  that  rule,  can 
the  rule  be  changed  and  the  grant  enlarged  against 
the  individual  or  the  nation  so  making  the  grant? 
There  is  no  equity  in  the  subsequent  inconvenience 
of  parlies,  there  is  no  legal  construction  of  grants 
arising  out  of  new  relations  between  the  same,  or, 
as  in  this  case,  between  o^Aer  parties,  which  can  re- 
peal the  ancient  rule  and  create  a  new  conveyance 
for  the  original  grantor.  The  rule  as  described  is 
not  only  good  as  positive  law,  but  it  is  true  as  the 
doctrine  of  construction.  Then,  by  the  law,  Vir- 
ginia took  the  water,  the  bed  and  the  banks.  Then 
to  elucidate  a  proposition  so  clear  by  a  hibernicism, 
she  retains  these  if  she  did  not  give  them  away. 
The  territory  "  to  the  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river" 
was  conveyed.  Did  this  give  away  the  river. 
By  the  positive  law  of  nations  the  river  was,  the 
territory  of  Virginia — the  river  as  defined  by  that 
law,  and  in  the  deed  of  cession  there  is  no  lan- 
guage which  covers  a  single  thread  of  its  waters 
or  a  pebble  of  its  banks. 

But  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  between  the 
international  law  and  what  was  then  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  continued  to  be  the  public  policy 
of  Virginia.  By  her  act  of  May,  1780,  she  pre- 
vented the  appropriation  of  any  of  the  shores  of 
her  eastern  waters,  and  in  1801  extended  the  in- 
hibition to  the  western  rivers.  This  was  a  settled 
idea  of  her  policy  maintained  through  sixty  years. 
Then  by  what  fact  or  principle  is  the  line  of  boun- 
dary to  be  settled  ]  The  international  law  is  con- 
clusive; the  policy  of  Virginia  was  equally  deter- 
minate, that  the  shores  of  her  navigable  streams 
and  great  public  rivers  should  not  be  appropriated, 
and  a  fortiori,  she  did  not  intend  to  convey  them 
to  the  citizens  of  other  States.  The  same  princi- 
ple of  domestic  policy  which  required  the  protec- 
tion of  the  one,  require^  the  reservation  of  the 
other.  Add  to  these  cWsideralions  of  domestic 
police  those  multifarious  reasons  of  public  policy 
which  constitute  the  reasonableness  and  common 
sense  of  the  international  law,  and  construe  the 
cession  of  Virginia.  If  these  are  the  true  princi- 
ples of  construction,  then  the  criticism  of  the  case 
of  Handly's  Lessee  v.  Anthony  is  well  taken  and 
that  decision,  in  the  latitude,  claimed  for  it,  contra- 
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venes  the  settled  policy  of  Virginia  and  the  insti- 
tutes of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  doctrine  of  alluvion,  which  has  been  indi- 
rectly relied  upon  as  an  element  on  which  to  found 
the  decision  in  this  case,  cannot  be  brought  into  the 
discussion  until  the  party  claiming  it  proves  title  to 
the  domain.  Alluvion  is  a  legal  sequence  to  the 
ownership  of  the  soil ;  it  is  accessorial  to  the  emi- 
nent domain  ;  but  title  to  tlie  domain  can  never  arise 
out  of,  or  be  predicated  upon,  that  which  is  purely 
accidental  and  accessorial  to  itself.  It  is  an  accident 
which  may  accrue  to  the  freehold;  but,  unless  by 
special  grant,  it  cannot  accrue  to  one  who  lies  be- 
yond another,  which  other  is  the  owner  of  the  soil 
upon  which  the  alluvion  is  formed. 

The  case  of  Handly  v.  Anthony  then  must  stand 
upon  olher  reasons  of  the  eminent  judge  who  de- 
livered the  opinion  in  the  cause.  Two  special  rea- 
sons are  assigned  and  one  of  general  policy.  First : 
"  when  the  state  of  Virginia  made  the  Ohio  the 
boundary  of  states,  she  must  have  intended  the 
great  river  Ohio  and  not  a  narrow  bayou  into  which 
its  waters  pass."  Second  :  "  It  is  a  fact  of  no  in- 
considerable importance  in  this  case  that  the  in- 
habitants of  this  land"  (the  land  separated  by  the 
narrow  bayou  aforesaid)  "  have  uniformly  consid- 
ered themselves,  and  have  been  uniformly  consid- 
ered hy  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  as  belonging  to  the 
last  mentioned  state.  No  diversity  of  opinion  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  on  this  point.  The  water  on 
the  north-western  side  of  the  land  in  controversy 
seems  not  to  have  been  spoken  of  as  a  part  of  the 
river,  but  as  a  bayou.  The  people  of  the  vicinage 
who  viewed  the  river  in  all  its  changes  seem  not  to 
have  considered  this  land  as  being  an  island  of  the 
Ohio  and  as  a  part  of  Kentucky,  but  as  lying  on 
the  norih-weslern  side  of  the  Ohio  and  being  a  part 
of  Indiana."  This  surely  makes  a  special  case, 
sufficient  upon  the  facts,  that  "  the  bayou  was  never 
spoken  of  as  a  part  of  the  river,"  and  that  "the 
people  of  the  vicinage  who  saw  the  river  in  all  its 
changes  never  considered  the  land  as  an  island  of 
the  Ohio,"  "  but  as  lying  on  the  north-western  side 
of  the  Ohio  and  being  a  part  of  Indiana"  to  give 
the  verdict  to  the  defendant.  Then,  so  far  as  the 
language  of  the  court  affects  the  question  of  boun- 
dary between  the  States,  it  rests  upon  this  language 
of  the  judge.  "  The  case  is  certainly  not  ivithout 
its  difficulties ;  but  in  great  questions  which  con- 
cern the  boundaries  of  States,  where  great  national 
boundaries  are  established  in  general  terms,  with  a 
view  to  public  convenience  and  the  avoidance  of 
controversy,  we  think  the  great  object,  where  it 
can  be  distinctly  perceived,  ought  not  to  be  defeat- 
ed by  those  technical  perplexities  which  may  some- 
times influence  contracts  between  individuals." 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  clear  and  logical 
mind  of  the  Chief  Justice  could  finally  only  solve 
the  difficulties  of  the  case,  not  by  the  perception 
and  statement  of  any  conclusive  principle,  but  by 


making  in  the  order  of  his  argument,  inverted  here, 
the  concluding  force  of  it,  to  depend  on  the  special 
facts  above  enumerated.  This  view  is  of  impor- 
tance in  any  just  estimate  of  a  judgment  by  so 
logical  a  mind  starting  a  new  proposition  and  yet 
unable  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and 
compelled  to  resort  to,  and  relying  upon,  the  spe- 
cial facts  of  the  case  as  "  of  no  inconsiderable  im- 
portance." 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  objects  proposed — 
the  settlement  of  a  boundary. 

In  1785,  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  was  definitely  run  and  fixed  upon  the 
facts  and  principles  settled  by  the  Commissioners 
in  1779.  In  1786  the  compact  of  boundary  and 
jurisdiction  between  Maryland  and  Virginia  was 
ratified.  On  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  commenced 
its  operation.  In  1803  the  boundary  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee,  which  had  been  run  the  pre- 
vious year  by  joint  commissioners,  was  adopted  and 
confirmed.  The  two  former  cases  preceded  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union.  The 
case  of  Kentucky  is  the  case  provided  for  by  the 
third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  which  provides  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
State  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  State.  In 
the  Tennessee  case  the  Commissioners  were  au- 
thorized to  settle  one  fact  from  other  fixed  facts, 
which  fact  had  been  differently  asserted  by  the 
surveys  of  two  different  surveyors,  Walker  and 
Henderson.  This  was  a  Commission  merely  to 
ascertain  the  boundary,  as  in  the  Pennsylvania  case, 
to  ascertain  the  degrees  of  longitude.  As  between 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  the  former  claims  "  the  water, 
the  bed  and  the  banks  ;"  the  latter,  since  the  decis- 
ion of  Handly  v.  Anthony,  claims  to  low  water 
mark.  Between  these  limits  is  to  be  found  the 
true  grounds  of  com/)romzse  ;  beyond  or  without 
them  would  be  the  ground  of  actual  cession.  If 
compromise  was  desired,  here  was  the  legitimate 
range  for  its  exercise.  Beyond  this  neither  could 
be  expected  to  yield,  and  how  far  it  is  competent 
for  a  State,  by  any  "  treaty,  alliance,  confedera- 
tion,"*^ or  compact,  to  cede  territory  manifestly 
wiihin  its  borders,  except  in  the  cases  provided 
for  in  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  and  the 
seventeenth  paragraph  of  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States, 
admits  of  serious  enquiry.^"  If  the  power  can  be 
exercised  over  half  of  the  river,  why  not  over  all, — 
why  not  the  southern  bank — why  not  to  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  1  Surely  this  authority  is  incompetent 
unless  it  is  under  that  joint  power  which  providesfor 
the  entire  absorption  of  one  State  by  another.  But 
between  these  limits  there  was  room  for  compro- 
mise, upon  legitimate  grounds,  in  a  spirit  of  comity. 


5s  Con.  U.  S.,  A.  I,  s.  10,  p.  1. 

60  See  Vat.  b.  1,  c.xxi,  sec.  260,  et  seq. 
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The  distribution  of  jurisdiction  between  tiie  Eng- 
lisli  Admiralty  and  Common  Law  Courts  suggest- 
ed the  line  for  compromise,  and  the  divisum  impe- 
rium,  with  certain  modifications,  was  proposed  by 
Virginia  through  her  Commissioners.  The  actual 
water  line,  the  edge  where  the  ground  and  the  water 
meet,  within  the  limits  mentioned,  affording  the 
most  certain,  definite  and  visible  line,  and  the  one 
at  all  times  the  most  easily  susceptible  of  proof. 

The  interests  of  Virginia  and  a  general  policy 
with  which  she  is  identified  throughout  every  fibre 
of  her  social  and  political  being  are  involved  in  any 
further  cession,  or  in  the  settlement  of  boundary  or 
jurisdiction  upon  other  terms  than  those  proposed 
by  Virginia  in  an  earnest  desire  for  adjustment. 
The  Ohio  river  is  the  highway  for  the  immediate 
carrying  trade  of  six  great  States  situated  on  its 
waters,  and  under  the  navigation  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  whole  Union,  and,  by  treaties, 
perhaps,  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  the 
wide  range  claimed  for  the  authority  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  over  the  navigable  waters  and  high- 
ways of  the  Union,"  it  is  of  great  importance 
tiiat  Virginia  should  preserve  to  herself,  to  her 
people,  and  to  the  citizens  generally  of  the  Union 
all  the  protection  and  rights  which  ever  and  now 
belong  to  her  by  virtue  of  the  possession  and  own- 
ership of  the  eminent  domain  and  her  reserva- 
tions out  of  it.  The  rights  which  belong  to  her  by 
virtue  of  sovereignty,  positive  and  reserved,  are 
certain,  definite  and  unimpeachable,  so  long  as  the 
Constitution  of  this  Union  shall  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  the  past  and  a  defence  for 
the  protection  of  the  future.  Any  further  cession 
may  seriously  and  injuriously  affect  the  reserved 
rights  guaranteed  to  Virginia  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Union.'"  Any  further  cession  would  be  a  cession 
of  sovereignty  ;  and  to  the  extent  that  the  constitu- 
tional limits  of  Virginia  recede,  the  constitutional 
jurisdiction  of  Ohio  encroaches,^^  unless  restrained 
by  a  compact  paramount  and  anterior  to  the  consti- 
tution of  that  State  ;  and  the  area  yielded  would 
only  become  the  arena  of  a  fiercer  strife,  made  ma- 
lignant by  the  frequency  and  the  cause  of  coilis- 
sion.  Any  cession  of  territory  is  therefore  inad- 
missible, as  alike  repugnant  to  a  sacred  regard  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  and  forbid  by  the  in- 
terests and  policy  of  the  Commonwealth,  her  re- 
served and  recognized  rights  as  aforesaid,  the  har- 
mony of  the  States  and  a  just  determination  to 
maintain  the  compromises  on  which  the  Great  Re- 
public was  founded. 

This  leads  to  the  questions  of  jurisdiction.  These 
are  two  :  First — jurisdiction  for  use  and  naviga- 
tion. Second — ^jurisdiction  of  a  judicial  or  min- 
isterial nature. 

Jurisdiction,  like  the  term  authority,  has  no  defi- 

«'  9  Wheat.,  1  to  240. 

"  Va.  Act,  18ih  Dec,  1789. 

"  Vat.,  b.  2,  c.  8,  sec.  84. 


nite  meaning.  Its  precise  import  must  always  be 
ascertained  from  the  subject  matter,  the  context 
and  the  relation  of  parties."  The  term  jurisdic- 
tion is  as  ubiquitous  in  its  meaning  as  the  complex 
and  diversified  institutions  of  political  society.  Cor- 
porate bodies,  aldermen,  justices,  judges,  courts, 
special  commissions,  governors,  legislatures,  states, 
have  their  jurisdictions.  Then  what  is  the  juris- 
diction desired  by  Ohio  for  use  and  navigation  1 
And  what  more  can  Virginia  give  than  is  taken 
for  the  General  Government  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.*^  This  was  one  of  those 
cases  coinmanding  the  first  abilities  of  the  country 
and  requiring  the  maturest  decision  of  the  court 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  settled  law  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  the  States.  Judge 
Marshall  there  says  :  "  'Congress  shall  have  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes.'  The  subject  to  be  regulated  is  commerce  ; 
and  our  constitution  being,  as  was  aptly  said  at  the 
bar,  one  of  enumeration  and  not  of  definition,  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  power,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
counsel  for  the  appellee  would  limit  it  to  trafiSc,  to 
buying  and  selling,  or  the  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties and  do  not  admit  that  it  comprehends  naviga- 
tion. This  would  restrict  a  general  term  applica- 
ble to  many  objects  to  one  of  its  significations. 
Commerce,  undoubtedly,  is  traffic,  but  it  is  some- 
thing more  ;  it  is  intercourse.  It  describes  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  nations  and  parts  of 
nations,  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  regulated  by  pre- 
scribing rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse. 
The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regu- 
lating commerce  between  nations  which  shall  ex- 
clude all  laws  concerning  navigation,  which  shall 
be  silent  on  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  the  one 
nation  into  the  ports  of  the  other."  From  a  prin- 
ciple so  broadly  laid  down,  what  power  may  not  be 
deduced  :  and  as  a  logical  result,  the  States  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  exercise  of  any  control  over  the 
question  of  navigation,  for  on  page  225  the  Court 
says,  "The  history  of  the  times  will  therefore 
sustain  the  opinion,  that  the  grant  of  power  over 
commerce  if  intended  to  be  commensurate  with 
evils  existing  and  the  purpose  of  remedying  those 
evils,  could  be  only  com?nensurate  with  the  power 
of  the  States  over  the  subject ;"  again,  page  227, 
"  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  here  meant  to 
be  granted  ivas  that  poiver  to  regulate  commerce 
which  previously  existed  in  the  States.  But  what 
was  that  power  1  The  Stales  were  unquestiona- 
bly supreme  and  each  possessed  that  power  over 
commerce  which  is  acknowledged  to  reside  in 
every  sovereign  State."     The  very  limited  power 

"  Vat.,  b.  2,  c.  17,  sec.  280. 
65  9  Wheat.,  189. 
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reserved  fo  the  States  may  be  seen  at  page  237  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Court.  The  proposition  of  the 
Virginia  Commissioners  embraced  these  reserved 
Tifhts  as  fully  as  the  same  were  reserved  to  her- 
self and  granted  to  others  by  the  seventh  clause  of 
the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  December  iSlh,  1789  ; 
a  compact  ratified  by  Congress  and  preexisting  the 
constitutions  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  controll- 
ing their  provisions  or  operation  pro  hue  vice.  The 
jurisdiction  for  commerce  and  navigation,  then,  as 
aforesaid,  belongs  under  this  decision  to  the  General 
Government.  These  powers  are  so  unlimited,  that 
no  farther  action  of  the  States  can  extend  them  ; 
they  are  so  supreme,  that  no  action  of  the  States 
can  limit  them. 

Yet  this  authority,  supreme  as  it  is,  cannot  in- 
terfere with  those  rights  of  private  property  which 
spring  out  of  the  constitution  of  the  Slate,  or  are 
inherent  in  the  eminent  domain  under  our  constitu- 
tional system.     These,  as  has  been  stated,  there  is 
a  social,  moral  and  political  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  law  of  their 
domicil.     A  judge  of  Virginia  has  deemed  that  the 
protection  of  property,  while  navigating  the  Ohio 
or  being  carried  thereon,  depended  upon  interna- 
tional law,  and  cited   the  Oregon  treaty  as  a  case 
in  point,  overlooking  the  fact  that  these  States  are 
not  foreign  States  in  their  commercial   relations, 
and  if  they  were,  the  important  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  and  amongst  the  States  of  constitu- 
tional jurisdiction  intervenes,  that  the  laws  or  con- 
stitution of  the  foreign   State  shall  in  no   wise  be 
infringed,  unless  by  some  conopact  of  paramount 
obligation.     But  this  security  will  be  found  to  rest 
with  more  certainty  in  the  act  for  the  erection  of 
Kentucky  into  a  State,  in  which  it  is  provided, 
"That  the  use  and  navigation  of  the  river  Ohio,  so 
far  as  the  territory  of  the   proposed   Slate  or  the 
territory  which   shall  remain  within  the  limits  of 
this  commonwealth  lies  thereon,  shall  be  free  and 
common  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  respective  jurisdictions  of  this  commonwealth 
and  the  proposed  state  on  the  river  aforesaid,  shall 
be  concurrent  only  with  the  States  which  may  pos- 
sess the  opposite  shores  of  the  said  river."     7th 
clause  of  the  5th  Sec,  act  of  Dec.  .18th,  1789. 
If  Virginia  had  made  a  general  grant  of  territory 
to  Kentucky,  the  sovereisniy  over  the  river  would 
have  passed  with   that    grant ;  there   would    have 
been  no  limitation  upon  the  authority  of  Kentucky, 
except  that  contained  in   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     The  constitution  of  Kentucky,  its 
amendment  or  alteration  might  have  made  chancres 
in  the  law  of  property  which  might  have  seriously 
affected  the  rights  of  persons  using  and  navigating 
the  Ohio.      But  this  clause  is  not  a  grant  to  Ken- 
tucky ;  it  is  a  limitation  of  authority  ;  it  is  the  re- 
servation of  a  right   for  using  and   navigating  the 
Ohio,  a  right  reserved   free   and  common  to  the 


Kentucky,  which  no  other  power  can  limit,  restrain 
or  annul — a  right  secured  by  compact  and  guaran- 
teed under  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Union,  a  right   solemnly  sanctioned,  before 
Ohio  had  a  political  existence,  by  all  who  could  be 
parties  to  the  compact,  and  by  the  power  which  had 
authority  to   bind.     Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Con- 
gress, representing  the   sovereignty  and  dominion 
of  the  North- Western  Territory,  were  the  parties 
to  the  contract,  and  made  a  compact  which,  with- 
out the  consent  of  each,  can   only  be  repealed  by 
revolution.     This  act,  possessing  the  highest  obli- 
gation and  giving  the  citizens  of  the  Union   '"the 
free  and  common  use  and  navigation"  of  the  Ohio, 
independent  of  and  above   llie  constitutional  juris- 
diction of  the   State   of  Ohio,  suggested   itself  as 
the  most  solemn  form  of  guaranty  which   could  be 
proposed  on  this  branch  of  the  subjects  submitted 
for  adjustment.     This  formed  a  proposition  on  the 
part  of  Virginia.     It   was  not   accepted,  but   still 
remains  the  compact  and  the  law  of  the  case.    But 
what  were  the  rights  reserved  ]     Virginia  took  the 
measure  of  her  own  citizen  and   his   rights  as  the 
description    of  the   rights  reserved  to  her  people 
"in  free  and  common  use."     The  right  was  reser- 
ved to  use  and  navigate  the  Ohio  with  persons  and 
property  as  defined  and  recognized   by  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  Virginia.     The  right  of  using 
and  navigating  that  stream  as  it  belonged  to  Vir- 
ginia previous  to  the  admission  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  is  the  definition  of  the  authority  reserved  over 
the  river. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  exception  to  the  grant  ]  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  word  jurisdiction  is  a  generic  term  to  be  defin- 
ed by  the  context,  the  subject  matter  and  (he  rela- 
tion of  parties.  Taking  these  indicia  of  intent,  and 
the  "  use  and  navigation  of  the  Ohio"  afford  the 
only  ground  of  construction,  and  those  resulting 
privileges  and  easements  necessary  to  the  proper 
execution  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  grant  are 
alone  included.  There  is  no  other  subject  matter 
upon  which  the  residue  of  the  sentence  can  ope- 
rate. It  must  be  confined  to  the  use  and  naviga- 
tion, which  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  clause. 
That  it  did  not  mean  jurisdiction  in  the  broadest 
sense  in  which  that  term  can  apply  to  States,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  never  has  been  claim- 
ed ;  that  it  is  a  constitutional  solecism,  involving 
the  contradiction  of  opposing  principles  of  the  or- 
ganic law  of  two  States,  operating  over  the  same 
territory  at  the  same  time.  It  cannot  be  a  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  subjecting  the  same  territory  to 
hostile  and  conflicting  changes  of  legislative  po- 
licy. It  cannot  be  judicial  jurisdiction  subjecting 
individuals  to  distinct  and  widely  differing  systems 
of  criminal  police.  It  cannot  be  a  general  minis- 
terial jurisdiction,  for  this,  as  well  as  a  judicial  ju- 
risdiction, involves,  more  or  less,  the  fact  of,  and 


citizens  of  the  United  States.     It  is  a  right  which  necessity  for,  legislative  jurisdiction,  which  again, 
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requires  its  constiiiitional  foundation  to  rest  upon.* 
The  first  cannot  exist,  because  it  is  a  violation  of 
well  settled  constitutional  principles.  The  latter 
cannot  exist,  because  they  can  have  no  foundation 
to  rest  upon  except  the  first.  In  any  event,  to  cre- 
ate concurrent  powers,  the  authority  must  be  ex- 
press and  definite,  and  they  must  be  such  as  can  be 
granted  or  subsist  by  prior  limitations,  as  in  the 
compact  of  1789.  In  the  higher  notions  of  juris- 
diction, the  authority,  when  extended  beyond  the 
context,  involves  constitutional  absurdities;  when 
wrested  to  apply  to  a  lower  range  of  jurisdiction, 
the  mind  is  lost  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression, 
which  has  no  ascertained  objects  and  no  defined 
limits.  In  the  vagueness  of  the  language  there  is 
a  nullity  of  power. 

In  the  conference  between  the  States,  boundary 
could  not  be  settled  but  by  yielding  all,  which  one 
of  the  parties  asked.  Upon  the  question  of  juris- 
diction, the  same  party  pressed  her  claim  to  an 
exclusive  authority  this  side,  even,  the  extreme 
limits  of  her  pretensions  to  boundary  ;  in  each  in- 
stance claiming  every  thing  that  was  doubtful  and 
yielding  nothing  that  was  certain.  No  compro- 
mise was  offered  and  Virginia  was  not  justified,  to 
make  any  further  cession.  But  whatever  ?nMu'5ie- 
WaZ  jurisdiction  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  to 
grant  and  define  by  such  grant,  is,  perhaps,  within 
the  capacity  of  the  General  Assembly  to  give. 
And  when  the  experiment  of  such  a  common  and 
well-defined  jurisdiction  is  so  tried,  and  shall  be 
found  subservient  to  the  ends  of  public  justice  and 
the  harmony  of  States,  it  can  be  made  perpetual, 
as  it  would  be  by  these  auspicious  causes.  If, 
however,  it  should  prove  productive  of  mischief 
and  discord,  the  remedy  will  be  in  the  rightful 
power,  and  the  state  which  can  be  the  most  seri- 
ously affected,  will  have  tlie  power  and  the  right 
of  self-protection  under  the  sanction  and  sovereign- 
ty of  law. 

These  are  deemed  the  just  views  of  the  rights, 
duties  and  obligations  of  Virginia.  To  maintain 
and  support  these,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  is  a 
duty  of  self-preservation  and  of  national  import. 
The  great  thoroughfare  on  her  western  border 
should  be  preserved,  in  its  utmost  latitude  of  social 
and  commercial  intercourse,  to  the  citizens  of  all 
the  Stales  ivilhout  distinction.  And  the  declara- 
tion of  Congress  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  declar- 
ing the  waters  within  her  North-western  Territory, 
navigable  highways,  the  construction  of  the  fede- 
ral constitution  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  and  the   original,   reserved 


*  As  an  example  : — How  can  Oliio  protect  her  offi- 
cers within  the  bounds  of  Virginia — Can  she  bring  her 
posse  into  Virginia  to  execnte  ?  Can  she  punish  a  citizen  of 
Virginia  for  a  rescous?  Can  she  legislate  over  territory 
without  her  constitutional  limits  upon  indefinite  and  doubt- 
ful claims  of  authority,  relating  to  other  and  extraneous 
matters  ? 


and  conventional  rights  as  declared  by  the  Virgi- 
nia act  of  18th  of  December,  1789,  and  sanctioned 
by  Congress,  are  consistent  and  harmonious  and 
are  of  paramount  obligation  to  all  subsequent  grants 
and  constitutions  of  States.  These  acts  give  ease- 
ments, franchises  and  privileges  on  these  impor- 
tant highways  and  at  the  same  time  protect  rights 
arising  out  of  the  severalty  and  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  Conclusivel)'  so  is  the  condition  of  the 
Ohio  river,  the  surface  of  whose  bosom,  is  dedica- 
ted, by  these  solemn  acts  of  public  munificence,  to 
the  multiplied  and  various  wants  of  a  commercial 
people  and  the  social  intercourse  of  States,  differ- 
ing in  policy,  but  bound  together  by  dependencies 
which  can  never  be  dissolved,  but  at  a  fatal  price. 
And  there  is  nothing  in  the  relations  of  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Ohio,  growing  out  of  the  questions 
of  boundary  and  jurisdiction,  which  must  necessa- 
rily lead  to  such  deplorable  consequences,  and 
should  they  ever  come,  they  must  be  traced  to 
causes  deeper,  more  dangerous  and  more  widely 
extended.  The  aggressive  spirit,  which  breaks 
through  solemn  sanctions  of  law,  to  assail  one  spe- 
cies of  property,  differs  but  in  degree  from  that 
which  denies  all  rights  derived  from  acquisition  or 
inheritance,  and  will  be  met  by  that  conservative 
spirit  upon  which  all  laws  and  constitutions  are 
founded,  and  through  which  the  form  and  structure 
of  society  have  any  permanence. 

Washington  City,  January,  1848. 

Note  by  the  Author. — This  article  was  vvritten  to  give 
perspicuity  to  my  own  views  and  was  subsequently  altered 
so  far  only  as  to  introduce  the  various  historical  authori- 
ties, which  I  could  find  in  the  bookstores  and  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  and  results  of 
the  conference.  It  has  not  been  submitted  to  my  colleagues 
and  they  are  not  responsible  for  any  of  its  views. 

G.  W.  T. 


FIRE-LIGHT  MUSINGS. 

When  night's  shadows  gather  slowly 
O'er  the  bright  day's  gentle  close, 

Like  a  soul  all  pure  and  holy. 
Sinking  into  death's  repose, 

When  we  sit  in  silent  musing 
By  the  fire-side's  ruddy  glow. 

While  the  fiiful  rays  diffusing, 

Phantom-shadows  round  us  throw, 

Softly  o'er  the  spirit  stealing 
Comes  the  light  of  other  days. 

Like  that  flickering  flame,  revealing 
Phantom-shadows  to  the  gaze. 

Feelings  which  have  long  lain  hidden, 
Buried  in  the  spirit's  gloom. 

Spring  to  light  and  life  unbidden 
From  the  stillness  of  their  tomb. 
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Thoughts  of  joy  and  thoughts  of  sorrow, 
Hopes  and  visions  passed  away — 

Dreamings  of  the  dim  to-morrow, 
Memories  of  the  vanished  day — 

All  in  dim  procession  crowding, 
Pass  before  the  spirit's  sight ; 

Changeful  thoughts  the  soul  enshrouding 
In  a  veil  of  misty  light. 

And  we  look  with  mournful  sadness 
On  our  childhood's  pleasures  past ; 

Sunny  days  loo  full  of  gladness 
In  a  world  like  this  to  last. 

Musing  on  these  pleasures  fleeting, 

Live  we  in  their  joys  again, 
'Till  aroused  from  fancy's  cheating, 

Wreathes  the  soul  in  deeper  pain. 

And  we  pine  in  weary  yearning 
For  the  things  that  are  no  more, — 

From  life's  brightest  promise  turning 
To  what  earth  may  not  restore. 

Dreams  of  hope  too  dimly  cherished — 
Whither  hath  their  brightness  fled? 

Forms  we  loved  too  fondly,  perished, — 
Sleeping  with  the  silent  dead. 

Words  unheeded  in  their  hour, 

Smiles  and  glances  long  since  o'er, 

With  a  strange  and  thrilling  power 
Rise  within  our  souls  once  more. 

In  the  soul  lies  no  forgetting, 
Howsoe'er  its  memories  sleep  ; 

And  with  each  some  sad  regretting 
Doth  its  tearful  vigil  keep. 

And  when  this  life's  mournful  measures 
Sweep  across  the  wearied  brain. 

Sighing  of  its  pains  and  pleasures 
In  a  low  and  wailing  strain. 

Shadows  of  the  past  come  sweeping 
O'er  the  present's  living  bloom  ; 

And  our  eyes  grow  dim  with  weeping, 
And  our  spirits  sad  with  gloom, 

And  we  feel  with  deeper  feeling. 
Many  a  stern  and  mournful  truth. 

Whose  sad  tones  come  seldom  stealing 
O'er  the  thoughlles.s  heart  of  youth. 

Ghosts  of  long-departed  hours 

Dimly  o'er  our  spirits  glide, 
Like  the  wasted  summer-flowers 

We  have  careless  thrown  aside. 

And  the  present  stands  before  us — 
Mournful  voices  seem  to  say, 

"  Darkening  shades  come  stealing  o'er  us, 
We  are  passing  fast  away  ! 

"  Grasp  us  e'er  our  being  perish. 
Sinking  with  the  wasted  past — 

Win  from  us  a  gem  to  cherish 
'Mid  the  future  dim  and  vast!" 

Sad  regret  and  sorrow  lendeth 
To  our  hearts  a  wisdom  sage, — 

Wisdom  such  as  most  attendeth 
On  the  waning  strength  of  age. 


And  we  feel  that  life  is  fleeting. 
That  this  world  is  not  our  home, — 

That  our  hearts  at  each  swift  beating 
Bear  us  onward  to  the  tomb — 

Wherefore  then  should  life  be  wasted, 
Passed  in  dreams  and  visions  vain? 

Though  the  cup  of  joy  be  tasted. 
It  may  bring  us  future  pain. 

Let  us  live,  our  bright  gifts  using, 
Time  and  talent  rightly  spent, — 

That  our  future  fire-side  musing 
With  no  sad  reproach  be  blent ! 


Susan. 


Richmond. 


A  RIDE  IN  THE  RAIN. 

BY    IK   MARVEL. 

On  the  third  of  May,  I  was  at  the  little  mining 
town  of  Merthyr  Tydvil — a  nest  of  forges,  and 
white-washed  houses,  dropped  among  the  broken 
mountains  of  Southern  Wales.  You  will  find,  if 
you  ever  go  there,  the  Castle  Inn  a  very  good  one, 
(my  bill  for  dinner,  lodging,  and  breakfast,  was  only 
55.  \Qd.)  and  seated  in  the  window  of  the  commer- 
cial room,  which  looks  upon  the  principal,  but  very 
narrow,  street  of  the  place,  you  may  amuse  your- 
self for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  watching  such  mis- 
chievous, smutty-faced  boys,  and  such  gaunt  old 
women.in  bell  crowned  hats  and  short  clothes,  as  I 
am  sure  you  never  saw  anywhere  else. 

And  in  the  evening — you  must  by  no  means  fail 
of  this — you  must  take  the  inn  porter  (Ben.  I  think 
is  his  name,  and  he  wears  a  low  crowned  hat,  with 
a  broad  brim)  to  show  you  through  the  forges. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  describe  to  you  what  you 
will  see  :  but  I  know  very  well  that  when  you  come 
back  at  midnight — your  eyes  half  put  out  with  the 
glare  of  furnaces,  and  streams  of  red  hot  iron,  and 
your  memory  crowded  with  the  images  of  the  thou- 
sand swart  and  sweaty  workers — men,  women  and 
children — you  will  dream  all  night  of  Tartarus  and 
the  sixth  book  of  .^Eneas ;  and  in  your  sleep  be 
feeling  for  your  trowsers  pocket  to  find  an  obolus 
for  Charon. 

— Ai  least  it  was  so  with  me :  and  at  nine  o'clock 

next  morning,  my  mind  had  not  drifted  clear  of  the 
phantom  sights — of  the  rivers  of  running  iron — of 
the  half-naked  begrimmed  workers,  pulling  and 
thrusting  at  the  molten  masses,  or  wiping  their 
sooty  foreheads  as  the  gleaming  metal  came  wal- 
lowing through  the  sand  at  their  feet — of  the  hun- 
dreds of  pale  children,  and  feeble  women  and  gray- 
haired  men, 
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Pallentesque — Morbi,  tristisque  Senectus, 

El  meliis,  el  malesuada  Fames,  et  turpis  Egestas, 

Terribiles  visu  Formae  ! 

Indeed,  setting  aside  the  blackened  rafters  over 
head,  it  would  have  made  as  rich  an  illustration,  as 
one  could  wish,  for  that  passage  of  the  ^neid  : 
for  the  faces  of  all  were  lighted  with  ghastly  flame  ; 
and  only  a  day  before,  they  told  me  an  old  man  had 
died  from  sheer  exhaustion,  at  his  work,  and  as  he 
fell  had  thrust  his  hand  into  the  molten  iron. 

So  you  might  add  with  truth  more  horrible  than 
was  in  the  thought  of  Virgil,  Letumque,  Laborque ! 

At  nine,  I  said,  the  matter  was  not  half  out  of 
my  mind  ;  and  I  sat  in  the  cofTee-room  of  the  "  Cas- 
tle," thinking  of  it  all,  and  wondering  if  any  painter 
had  ever  dared,  or  ever  would  dare  to  execute  such 
scene — or  even  the  red  gouts  of  flame  that  spout- 
ed out  of  the  tall  chimney  tops,  into  the  black 
heavens  at  night,  blinding  the  stars,  and  making 
dimly  visible  the  outline  of  the  hills  that  leaned 
over  the  valley — when  the  coach  from  Swansea 
came  rattling  up  in  the  rain. 

Out  run  Boots,  and  the  waiter  to  catch  the  new 
comers  with  their  never-ceasing  civilities.  In  ten 
minutes  more  the  fresh  horses  are  on,  and  the 
Abergavenny  goers  crawling  in  the  shower  to  the 
top.  I  go  into  the  coach  office,  next  door,  where 
a  fat  lady  in  a  turban  presides  over  waybills  and 
punch,  and  put  my  name  down  for  an  "inside." 

The  back  seat  (your  English  coach  you  know 
has  but  two)  is  full  !  A  youngish  woman  with  a 
young  baby  in  her  arms,  neatly  dressed  and  fair- 
looking  enough,  occupies  one  corner,  and  beside 
her  is  a  little  Welch  girl  of  ten  summers,  modest 
and  pretty. 

Presently  the  hat  box,  which  had  filled  the  va- 
cancy beside  me,  and  which  I  had  anticipated  as 
affording  the  most  agreeable  companionship  of  all, 
gives  place  to  a  Merthyr  granny  in  a  heavy  home- 
spun cloak,  and  black  bonnet  tied  round  her  head, 
with  a  white  neckcloth  spotted  with  crimson.  Was 
there  ever  an  old  woman  in  a  cloak,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  around  her  bonnet — be  she  English, 
American,  Dutch,  or  Jew, — who  could  be  content 
that  her  luggage  was  safe  ?  The  Welch  neighbor 
of  mine  on  the  front  seat  of  the  fast  coach  "  Busy 
Bee"  was  as  bad  as  all  heavy  cloaked  women  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

At  length  the  whip  snapped  ;  the  old  lady  flung 
herself  back  with  an  "oh,  dear,"  and  the  coach 
rattled  away  from  the  (Castle  Inn  door,  where  the 
stout  "  boots"  (I  had  given  him  a  shilling)  stood 
touching  his  crop-crowned  hat  for  a  parting  adieu. 

The  little  houses  of  the  miners,  and  the  iron 
■workers  fleet  along  on  either  side.  From  some  the 
bare-armed  and  fair-haired  Celtic  girls  are  stealing 
a  look,  or  tall  women,  balancing  great  lumps  of 
coal  upon  their  heads  are  marching  along  the  nar- 
row sideways,  or  full  grown  men  hang  slouchingly 


about  the  low  door-ways,  with  haggard  looks,  and 
faces  begrimmed  with  smoke — the  pictures  of  wea- 
riness— for  the  whole  night  has  seen  their  labor  at 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace  stirring  the  molten  masses 
of  iron. 

I  begin  to  understand  as  the  road  lengthens  into 
miles,  shut  in  on  either  side  by  the  white-washed 
cottages,  how  the  forty  thousand  of  workers  in  the 
mines  find  in  the  town  a  home.  And  at  an  occa- 
sional break  of  the  line,  I  could  see  beyond,  the 
heated  and  fuming  tops  of  new  furnaces  breathing 
out  cinders  and  heated  air  for  years  without  a  stop  ; 
and  beside  them  the  mountains  of  scoriae  covering 
acres  of  green  turf,  and  piled  upon  every  day  by 
the  plodding  carmen  with  their  trays. 

All  this  comes  by  glimpses  :  for,  unfortunately, 
the  valley  beside  which  the  road  goes  up  to  the 
east  of  Wales,  and  all  its  sights,  are  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  from  that  on  which  I  sit,  and  with 
a  most  provoking  pertinacity,  the  old  woman  keeps 
her  black  bonnet  bobbing  directly  between  me  and 
the  window.  A  cruel  but  effectual  expedient  oc- 
curs to  me  to  be  rid  of  the  annoyance.  By  open- 
ing the  window  next  me,  I  throw  such  a  draft  of 
damp  air  upon  the  old  lady's  head  that  she  is  fain, 
to  withdraw  it  into  the  corner  of  the  coach. 

But  who  can  reckon  on  a  woman's  submission'? 

She  asks  me,  in  her  broken  English,  to  draw  up 
the  glass;  it  is  easy  for  me  to  misunderstand,  and 
reaching  across  to  shut  the  opposite  window.  The 
old  lady,  indeed,  interposes  a  "  nah — nah  ;"  and  the 
woman  with  the  baby  giggles,  and  the  little  maid 
opposite,  looks  very  willing,  but  afraid,  to  laugh 
outright.  I  sit  gazing  steadfastly  through  the  glass 
upon  the  enlarged  prospect : — not  wholly  with  a 
conscience  void  of  offence,  yet  satisfied  that  the 
end  justified  the  means. 

For  the  hills   are   growing  larger,  and   the 

shadows  between  them  darker.  The  country  is 
covered  with  broken  stones  and  a  rough  dwarf 
furse  : — here  and  there  the  prospect  changed  by  the 
intervention  of  some  new  mining  village,  with  its 
range  of  cottages,  its  blazing  furnace,  its  long  trains 
of  coal  and  ore,  and  the  white  steam  from  its  en- 
gine puffing  against  the  black  clouds.  In  the  out- 
skirts of  one  of  these  little  villages  at  the  sign  of 
the  "  Collier's  Arms"  we  leave  the  woman  with  the 
babe.  Her  opposite  neighbor  in  the  big  cloak  takes 
the  vacant  seat,  and  now  that  I  have  closed  my 
window  against  the  scudding  drops  of  rain, — opens 
her  own  with  a  self-satisfied  smile,  and  taking  from 
the  basket  at  her  feet,  a  huge  loaf  of  cake — a  bit  of 
penknife  from  her  pocket,  which  she  opens  daintily 
with  her  teeth,  she  proceeds  earnestly  with  her 
dejetmer.  The  little  girl  looks  all  the  while  fur- 
tively, and  with  humoursome  glances  at  me,  upon 
the  zeal  of  the  old  lady. 

Nor  can  I  forget  the  bright-eyed,  and  ruddy- 
cheeked  boy  in  a  tasselled  cap,  and  nice  linen  gown 
over  his  blue  clothes,  who  was  waiting  for  the  little 
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Welch  maid  at  the  "  Beaufort  Arms"  in  the  beau- 
tiful valley  town  of  Clydarch. 

I  lost  sight  of  her  as  she  stepped  out  of  the 
coach,  and  the  groom  closed  the  door  ;  but,  through 
the  window,  I  could  see  the  arch  and  proud  look 
of  the  boy,  as  he  ran  his  eye  restlessly  over  the 
lookers-on,  or  suiFered  it  to  rest,  as  seemed  to  me, 
upon  some  object  about  his  own  height,  with  a  most 
intense  gaze,  which  some  sudden  fancy  would  in- 
stantly divert.  I  remember  too  the  rich  suffusion 
of  color  that  ran  over  his  face,  as  he  once  or  twice 
caught  my  gaze  in  his  furtive  glances. 

— Oh,  boyhood,  that  it  might  not  last ! — that  it 
is  so  soon  gone  !  What  joys,  what  hopes,  what 
affections  expire  with  it  forever  ! 

Presently  a  pair  of  pattering  feet — two  pairs — 
walked  round  the  coach,  and  out  of  hearing.  The 
eyes  of  the  fat  coachman,  and  the  groom,  followed 
the  sounds  and  there  were  sly  nods  passed  between 
them. 

But  the  country  had  before  this  become  the  great 
attraction.  We  had  been  all  the  time  rising  :  there 
had  been  valleys,  but  they  were  mere  green  dishes 
in  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  There  had  been 
streams  and  pools  of  water,  but  they  were  the  mere 
leakage  of  the  hills. 

— Now  came  on  the  descent.  The  rain  was 
pouring  in  torrents.  I  pushed  my  head  through 
the  window  to  have  one  glimpse  below  ;— the 
glimpse  lasted  only  a  second — it  filled  hours  of  feel- 
ing. The  road  twinkled  along  the  edge  of  a  ra- 
vine, filled  with  green  trees  and  gray  rocks  dripping 
with  moisture. 

— Down  the  valley  ran,  itself  a  hill,  and  descend- 
ed swiftly  to  where  the  shower  grew  in  the  dis- 
tance to  gray  lines  of  clouds,  hiding  individual  fea- 
tures of  the  scene,  yet  permitting  to  pass  through, 
like  the  blushes  of  a  veiled  bride,  a  rich  sea  of 
verdure. 

Three  or  four  loaded  waggons  were  toiling  up 
below  us.  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  as  I 
cast  my  eye  out  of  the  window  of  the  coach,  and 
now  at  a  full  trot  we  were  upon  them  :  there  was 
a  crash  and  a  sudden  stop.  The  iron  shoe  was 
chained  to  the  wheels.  The  great  horses  of  the 
coal  waggon  were  led  frightfully  near  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  ; — the  wheels  became  unlocked  :  a 
snap — and  down  we  thundered — the  fire  flashing 
from  the  shoe  ;  the  valley  growing  deeper  and 
deeper — the  rain  faster  than  ever. 

Speedily  the  old  ravine  towered  behind  us  :  the 
bridge,  which  had  been  from  above  only  a  gray 
stripe  swimming  in  the  green,  was  now  a  light  stone 
arch  springing  from  cliff  to  cliff  far  over  our  heads. 
The  little  house  whose  roof  had  been  under  us, 
now  seemed  perched  at  the  top  of  the  hills. 

Down  we  went — the  Merthyr  granny,  the 
coachman,  and  I, — full  four  miles  of  such  descent, 


leaving  the  valley  leaping  after  us,  and  the  water 
shouting  in  it. 

The  tall  chimneys  of  a  furnace,  and  the  iron 
arches  of  a  large  smithy,  I  remember  grouped  upon 
a  ledge  half  down  the  road,  and  remember  vividly 
the  images  of  the  swart  workers  crowding  round 
the  furnace  doors,  and  their  bent  forms,  and  ex- 
tended arms  swinging  the  red-hot  bars  of  iron — the 
vexed  motion  of  levers  and  cranks,  and  the  slow 
ponderous  roll  of  the  great  water-wheel — all  com- 
ing through  the  coach  window  like  a  picture,  and 
as  quick  giving  place  to  the  natural  beauties 
around. 

At  length  the  scene  grew  broader  :  the  stream 
flowed  leisurely  under  wooded  banks  :  the  hills 
kept  back,  and  divided  for  half  a  dozen  little  dells, 
which  were  big  enough  to  be  valleys  in  England — ■ 
to  peep  out  upon  the  broad,  rich  basin,  on  which 
lay  spread  like  a  map,  the  lanes,  and  enclosures, 
and  roofs  of  the  old  town  of  Abergavenny.  — 

As  for  my  neighbor  with  the  heavy  cloak,  and 
the  bonnet  tied  down  with  the  neckcloth  spotted 
with  crimson,  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  her, 
or  but  that  she  may  be  riding  in  the  "  Busy  Bee" 
until  now.  I  could  have  wished  for  something  of 
a  half  tragic  interest  to  enliven  my  story  of  the 
ride — even  at  the  expense  of  the  old  Merthyr  gran- 
ny,— but  the  spirit  of  truth  has  led  me — as  I  pray 
Heaven  it  may  ever  lead  me — to  the  recital  of 
what  was  real,  though  simple. 

— About  the  cosy  inn  of  Abergavenny,  where 
I  spent  a  sunny  Sunday  ; — and  about  the  little  par- 
lor they  gave  me  up  stairs,  with  an  old  harpsichord 
in  the  corner ;  and  how  the  inn-keeper's  daugh- 
ter— a  pretty  Welch  girl  of  some  seventeen  years, 
glided  in  now  and  then,  to  see  that  the  cloth  was 
not  awry  upon  the  table,  or  to  brush  off  a  few  ashes 
that  had  fallen  on  the  hearth; — and  how  nearly 
every  time  she  forgot  something,  that  she  would 
remember  in  a  very  few  minutes  afterwards ; — and 
how  the  drawers  of  the  little  work-stand  in  a  cor- 
ner, were  in  such  terrible  confusion,  that  she  could 
never  find  anything,  until  she  had  taken  everything 
out,  and  put  them  back  again  ; — and  how  very 
steadfastly  I  kept  an  old  newspaper  before  my  eyes, 
without  knowing  a  word  of  what  was  in  it ; — and 
how  she,  (in  her  Sunday  dress,  with  a  sprig  of  ge- 
ranium in  her  hair,)  did'nt  care  a  penny  whether  I 
was  looking  at  her,  or  reading  the  newspaper  ; — 
and  how  she  said,  when  I  came  away,  with  the 
prettiest  smile  in  the  world,  that  she  would  give  me 
a  little  bunch  of  flowers  she  had  tied  up  with  a  pink 
ribbon,  as  a  keepsake, — of  all  this,  I  shall  say 
nothing — however  good  a  story  it  might  make, — 
because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  Ride  in  the 
Rain. 

— There  is  no  reason  in  the  world,  however,  why 
I  should  not  make  of  it  all  a  separate  chapter  by- 
and-by. 
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THE  POET'S  ART. 

Deem  you  his  lute  the  Poet  strings 

Alone  wiih  Fancy's  chords  ? 
Or  that  his  Heart  no  tribute  flings 

Amid  the  sparkling  words. 
That  glide  so  gracefully  along 
The  rippling  current  of  his  song? 

Oh,  think  you  that  he  looks  upon 

The  World,  as  one  apart. 
Whose  genius-gifts  the  boon  have  won, 

To  bear  a  charmed  heart, 
Unshaken  as  the  rock  that  braves 
Life's  ocean-tide  of  winds  and  waves  ? 

Alas  !  alas  !  if  this  were  so, 

How  blest  his  lot  might  be  ! 
To  melt  alone  in  others'  wo, 

And  brighten  in  their  glee, 
Lending  his  own  peculiar  spell 
To  every  change  that  o'er  them  fell. 

But  often  while  the  dulcet  tone 

Wakes  the  unbidden  tear. 
Yet  seems  all  idly  by  him  thrown 

Upon  the  passing  air, 
'Tis  but  an  echo,  sad  and  faint, 
Of  his  own  inner  spirit-plaint. 

The  careless  ear  a  note  hath  caught, — 
The  feeling  heart  hath  thrilled,— 

Beneath  some  wild  impassioned  thought 
That  his  whole  being  filled  ; 

While  careless  ear  and  feeling  heart 

Have  deemed  them  but  the  Poet's  art. 

The  Poet's  art !  how  proud  a  gift, 

How  pure  a  boon  it  seems ! 
Above  Earth's  cares  the  soul  to  lift, 

In  bright  Elysian  dreams, 
To  those  fair  realms  of  love  and  peace 
Where  sin  is  banished — sorrows  cease. 

To  bid  the  light  of  Hope  illume 

The  darkness  of  Despair, 
And  piercing  through  the  clouds  of  gloom, 

Shed  Fancy's  sunshine  there, 
To  wake  at  will  those  spirit-spells. 
Which  point  where  his  high  mission  dwells  ; 

To  twine  amid  the  thorns  of  Life, 

Sweet  flowerets  which  cling, 
Like  memories,  to  the  toil  and  strife 

That  after  years  may  bring, 
And  mingle  in  their  grief  and  care, 
Affection's  rose-leaves,  ever  fair. 

A  holy  gift— a  noble  art — 

The  Poet's  then  must  prove. 
To  soothe  the  , mind,  and  cheer  the  heart, 

With  Hope,  and  Trust,  and  Love  ; 
While  teaching  souls  oppressed  with  wo, 
Where  Joy's  perennial  fountains  flow. 

Yet  deem  not  that  his  lute  is  strung 

Wiih  F:incy's  chords  alone. 
Its  touching  strains  too  oft  are  wrung, 

Like  some  lost  spirit's  inoan, 


From  the  bruised  heart  that  fain  would  hide 
Its  wounds  'neath  mockery  and  pride. 

But  still  be  bless'd  the  Poet's  art, 

To  which  the  power  is  given, 
A  thousand  blessings  to  impart, 

In  harmonies  from  Heaven, 
Which  purify — exalt — refine — 
And  stamp  his  mission  true — divine. 
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AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  REMARKABLE  INCREASE  OF 
GREAT  MEN  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  AND  A  PROJECT 
TO    RELIEVE    THE     COMMONWEALTH    FROM    THEIR 

EXCESS. 

"  Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 
and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  True, 
most  sententious  Malvolio  ;  and  whoso  poor-spirit- 
ed, as  never  to  have  felt  the  stirrings  of  ambition  ■? 
Who  does  not  sympathize  with  your  venturous 
hopes  ?  Is  it  not  the  aim  of  every  man  in  this  busy 
republic,  from  the  prying  quidnunc  to  the  mouthing 
declaimer,  from  the  pothouse  bully  to  the  brawling 
politician,  from  the  swaggering  private  to  the  vain- 
glorious general,  to  achieve  greatness?  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  universal  object  of  pursuit — the  magnum 
bonum — "the  be-all  and  the  end-all"  of  every  man's 
desires  and  labors.  And  is  not  this  quite  natural? 
Who,  "  with  divine  ambition  puffed,"  would  not 
rather  rule  than  serve  ?  Who  would  not  prefer 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  high  place — the  ap- 
plauses, the  observance,  the  adulation  of  an  obse- 
quious crowd  to  the  "insignificance  and  derelic- 
tion" of  a  private  station  ?  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  be  talked  about,  and  stared  at — to  be 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  theme  of  all  tongues — 
to  be  toasted,  and  dinnered,  and  flattered — to  have 
the  trumpet  of  our  fame  sounded  by  the  daily  press 
from  Maine  to  Georgia ;  and  the  enjoyment  of 
these  agreeable  appliances  is  infinitely  enhanced 
when  they  prognosticate  a  golden  shower — when 
they  open  to  our  delighted  vision  the  perspective 
of  splendid  ease,  of  otium  cum  dignitate,  and  all 
the  et  ceteras  of  opulent  retirement.  For  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  our  republicans,  though  essen- 
tially disinterested,  are  not  insensible  to  the  advan- 
tages of  wealth,  and,  with  all  their  humility,  are 
somewhat  enamored  of  tiiat  imposing  magnificence, 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  denounce  in  their 
neighbors  as  tiie  symbol  of  aristocracy. 

The  consequence  of  this  universal  struggle  for 
distinction  is  an  unusual  harvest  of  great  men. 
From  the  putrefying  excretions  of  the  political  body 
they  spring  up,  like  mushrooms,  in  every  direction, 
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and  expand  with  a  rapid  growth,  a  rank  luxuriance, 
almost  outstripping  the  fabulous  bean  of  the  nur- 
sery tale.  The  stuff,  of  which  statesmen  and  sen- 
ators are  made  now-a-days,  is  no  less  common  than 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  may  be  mould- 
ed as  readily  into  vessels,  adapted  to  the  vilest,  as 
well  as  the  most  useful  purposes.  Once,  indeed, 
it  was  supposed  that  rulers  and  legislators  should 
he  compounded  of  the  porcelain  clay  of  the  earth — 
of  the  purest  and  most  precious  metal ;  but,  in  this 
age  of  cheap  fabrics  and  labor-saving  invention, 
we  have  fortunately  discovered,  that  the  leaders 
of  mankind  may  be  formed  of  baser  and  less  cost- 
ly matter.  The  supply  of  the  raw  material  is  thus 
found  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  we  have  proceeded, 
with  our  usual  vigor,  to  manufacture  such  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  heroes,  orators,  lawgivers,  and 
statesmen,  sometimes  to  order,  and  sometimes  for 
the  general  market,  that  they  have  overspread  the 
land  like  a  flood — they  swarm  along  all  the  aven- 
ues to  preferment,  and  they  threaten,  like  an  irrup- 
tion of  army  worms,  to  devour  the  substance  of 
the  body  politic.  These  young  ravens  cry  contin- 
ually for  food,  because  we  have  not  wherewithal 
to  glut  their  cormorant  appetites.  Hence  our  pro- 
verbial eagerness  for  office — hence  the  rivalship 
that  disturbs  the  harmony  of  our  political  parties. 
All  would  be  leaders — all  are  fit  to  fill  the  chief 
parts  in  the  drama,  and  none  are  willing  to  officiate 
as  prompters,  candle-snuffers,  and  scene-shifters. 
Let  no  snarling  cynic  insinuate,  that  these  eager 
candidates  for  renown  desire  office  for  office'  sake. 
Oh  no !  Their  sublimated  patriotism  is  tainted  by 
no  such  ignoble  and  sordid  views.  They  seek 
power  and  place,  truly,  that  they  may  have  a  fit 
arena  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents — that  "  the 
divinity,  which  stirs  within  them,"  may  expand  in 
a  congenial  atmosphere — that  their  powers  may 
not  rust  in  inglorious  inactivity — that  their  country 
may  enjoy  the  usufruct  of  their  new-found  energies 
and  capacities. 

It  is  possible,  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing — 
a  plethora  of  the  bounties  of  fortune.  Our  galaxy 
of  great  men  is  obscured,  like  Butler's  moon,  with 
a  veil  of  light.  They  cluster  together  in  such 
numbers,  that  our  political  firmament  is  filled  with 
nebulas,  instead  of  distinct  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. To  be  eloquent  is  as  easy  as  lying,  and 
only  a  more  brilliant  phasis  of  the  same  talent. 
To  be  a  hero  is  a  very  common  affair — indeed, 
nothing  but  the  sublimation  of  simple  rowdyism. 
That  Cincinnatus  should  have  been  transferred 
from  the  plough  to  supreme  power,  and  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  is  no  longer  a  legend,  that  startles 
our  faith  in  the  annals  of  primitive  Rome.  No 
sceptic  Niebuhr  can  discredit  the  transformations 
verified  by  our  daily  experience,  and  which  the 
bards  of  the  eternal  city  never  equalled  in  their 
wildest  inventions.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  an 
obscure  citizen  starts  up  into  a  great  general — a 


roving  mechanic  into  an  able  debater — a  drunken 
bully  into  a  rival  of  the  Gracchi.  We  see  chan- 
ges constantly  in  progress  more  incredible  than  the 
marvels  of  Ovid's  metamorphosis. 

It  is  thus  that  our  market  has  been  overstocked 
with  great  men.  The  state  labors  under  their 
weight  and  totters  beneath  their  violent  conflicts. 
They  jostle  each  other  in  the  high  road  to  fame, 
and  "  shake  realms  and  empires  with  their  jars." 
Like  the  fabulous  offspring  of  the  dragon's  teeth, 
they  rage  with  implacable  hostility,  and  it  would 
be  fortunate  for  the  repose  of  our  community,  if 

Suo 

Marte  cadunt  subiti  per  mutiia  vulnera  fratres. 

But  they  multiply  with  such  preternatural  fecun- 
dity, that  w-e  can  scarcely  hope  for  a  consumma- 
tion so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  all  that  is  left 
us,  is  to  divert  this  growing  and  portentous  evil 
into  a  different  channel.  In  the  sequel  I  propose 
to  suggest  a  remedy  fully  adequate,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  cure  of  the  distemper  ;  but  before  I 
do  so,  I  design  to  inquire  how  this  countless  brood 
of  great  men  has  been  produced  :  for  the  skilful 
physician  always  ascertains  the  origin  and  diag- 
nostics of  the  disease,  before  he  compounds  his 
medicines. 

To  be  born  great,  or  to  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  them,  is  the  destiny  only  of  the  gifted  few. 
Those  spirits,  who  take  their  patent  of  nobility 
from  nature,  ascend  by  their  own  buoyant  and  elas- 
tic force  to  the  summit  of  human  affairs. 

.  Ignea  convex!  vis  et  sine  pondere  coeli 
Emicuit,  summaque  locum  sibi  legit  in  arce. 

Such  men,  instinctively,  assume  their  natural  posi- 
tion in  society,  and  to  obstruct  their  rise,  were  as 
vain  an  effort,  as  an  attempt  to  fetter  the  expansive 
energies  of  the  atmosphere.  My  remarks  have  no 
application  to  these  prodigies  of  nature.  It  is  the 
man  of  moderate  stature,  who  has  contrived  by 
stuffing  and  padding  to  swell  himself  into  the  di- 
mensions of  a  Lambert,  whose  career  shall  be  the 
subject  of  my  analysis,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  process, 
I  may  chance  to  furnish  some  valuable  hints  to  that 
numerous  class,  whose  ambition  outstrips  their  ca- 
pacity. I  write  for  the  multitude — for  the  "  roll  of 
common  men,"  upon  the  great  utilitarian  principle 
of  "promoting  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number."  And,  certainly,  if  Jeremy  Bentham 
could  have  invented  an  infallible  method  of  con- 
verting little  men  into  great  men,  he  would  have 
realized  the  practical  fulfilment  of  that  celebrated 
dogma,  to  whose  illustration  he  devoted  so  many 
years  of  solitary  meditation.  I  flatter  myself  that 
this  adventure  has  been  reserved  for  me,  and  that, 
in  the  following  essay,  I  have  furnished  everything 
necessary  to  complete  the  system  of  that  profound 
philosopher  by  showing  how  aspiring  mediocrity 
may  attain  the  most  brilliant  distinctions.     Let  me, 
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however,  warn  those,  who  may  seek  to  avail  them- 
selves of  my  researches,  to  grope  their  way  cau- 
tiously ;  for  though  the  mousing  owl  may  some- 
times perch  with  the  eagle,  he  incurs  the  risk  of 
blindness  bv  venturing  without  due  preparation  into 
those  regions  of  light,  where  that  noble  bird  soars 
undazzled. 

When  the  melancholy  Jaques  exclaimed,  that 
"  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  players,"  he  announced  a  maxim  familiar  to 
the  philosophy  of  all  ages.  The  totus  mundus 
asrit  histrionem  of  the  Roman  satirist  contains  the 
same  striking  truth,  and  evinces  a  remaikable  uni- 
formity in  the  character  and  usages  of  mankind 
during  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  and 
modern  limes,  that  life  is  nothing  but  a  dramatic 
exhibition — that  we  all  appear  in  assumed  charac- 
ters, and  that  he  is  the  ablest  performer,  who  prac- 
tises most  successfully  the  arts  of  delusion.  In 
that  sense  Pope  justly  said, 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies  : 

for,  as  the  world  goes,  it  is  only  by  the  most  con- 
summate acting,  that  the  "  scutcheon,"  honor,  can 
ever  be  acquired.  Indeed  the  real  difference  be- 
tween men  consists,  not  so  much  in  their  natural 
powers,  as  in  their  ability  to  counterfeit  those  quali- 
ties, which,  by  common  consent,  have  received  the 
appellation  of  greatness.  The  bulk  of  men  judge 
by  the  outside,  and  when  the  vizard  is  skilfully 
adjusted,  few  have  penetration  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  genuine  from  the  spurious.  The  ass, 
clothed  in  the  lion's  skin,  would  have  been  as  ter- 
rible to  the  multitude  as  the  veritable  king  of  beasts, 
had  not  his  voice  betrayed  him  ;  and  Goose  Gibbie 
might  have  passed  muster  as  a  warrior,  had  not  his 
unruly  steed  so  unluckily  expelled  him  from  his 
martial  accoutrements.  Sir  John  FalstafF  would 
scarcely  have  escaped  the  jealous  vigilance  of  Mas- 
ter Brook  under  tiie  disguise  of  the  "  maid's  aunt 
of  Brentford,"  had  not  the  imputed  witchcraft  of 
his  prototype  diverted  the  suspicion  awakened  by 
the  huge  peard,  which  honest  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
"  spied  under  his  muffler.''  Such  is  the  importance 
of  dramatic  consistency. 

To  reduce  my  remarks  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject to  a  scientific  form,  I  shall  attempt  to  classify, 
according  to  a  nomenclature  of  my  own  invention, 
the  various  descriptions  of  men,  who  achieve  great- 
ness, rather  by  histrionic  skill,  than  intellectual 
superiority.  The  advantages  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
has  been  conspicuously  shown  in  several  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  be  profitably  used  in  teaching  mankind  an  easy 
way  to  gratify  that  ambition,  which,  according  to 
Milton,  is  always  "  the  infirmity  of  noble  minds," 
but  which  Pope,  with  more  truth,  pronounces  the 
universal  passion.     The  immense   utility  of  such 


instruction  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  appre- 
hension. When  he  attempted  to  vie  with  the  ox, 
the  frog  of  the  fable  might  have  escaped  the  tra- 
gic issue  of  his  ambitious  efforts,  had  he  formed  a 
proper  estimate  of  his  own  capabilities  of  expan- 
sion, or  had  he  known,  that,  by  an  optic  illusion,  he 
might  have  increased  his  apparent  bulk  without 
any  actual  enlargement.  Nor  would  this,  though 
wonderful,  be  a  greater  miracle,  than  science  ex- 
hibits in  the  hydrostatic  balance.  In  that  ingeni- 
ous machine,  we  see  a  small  amount  of  fluid  bal- 
ance a  much  larger  quantity  ;  but  our  astonishment 
at  this  paradox  vanishes  at  once,  when  we  observe 
a  parallel  phenomenon  constantly  occurring  in  the 
political  world,  where  the  greatest  genius  and 
learning,  added  to  eminent  public  services  and 
tried  integrity,  are  not  only  balanced,  but  outweigh- 
ed by  cunning,  noise  and  effrontery. 

There  is  one  objection  which,  perhaps,  the  man 
of  science  may  allege  against  my  classification. 
I  find  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  "various  spe- 
cies by  any  marked  specific  difference,  because  the 
qualities,  peculiar  to  each,  are  frequently  blended 
in  the  individuals  of  every  class  :  yet  it  seems  es- 
sential to  a  clear  and  complete  analysis  of  the 
habits  of  these  kindred  tribes,  that  some  division 
should  be  made.  At  the  risk,  then,  of  incurring 
the  reproach  of  scientific  inaccuracy,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed in  my  undertaking  ;  ajid,  should  I  be  deficient 
in  logical  precision,  I  pray  the  learned  to  consider 
how  difficult  it  is  to  discriminate  species,  whose 
properties  run  into  each  other  like  the  contiguous 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 

The  Trophonians  hold  a  prominent  place  in  this 
country  among  the  multitudes  struggling  for  fame 
and  power.  The  owl,  from  the  imperturbable  gra- 
vity of  its  visage,  has  been  aptly  styled  the  bird  of 
wisdom,  and  the  individuals  of  this  tribe  often  ac- 
quire the  reputation  of  capacity  by  affecting  a  sim- 
ilar solemnity  of  aspect.  They  imagine,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  the  whole  mystery  of  greatness 
consists  in  the  artifices  of  external  deportment. 
The  veil  of  Mokannah,  the  nod  of  Burleigh,  are 
assumed,  on  system,  to  deceive  the  unthinking 
multitude,  always  prone  to  believe  that  something 
extraordinary  is  shrouded  under  so  imposing  an 
exterior.  These  are  the  men,  whose  faces,  as 
Gratiano  says, ''  Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  stand- 
ing pool,"  and  whose  important  air  in  the  utterance 
of  the  most  simple  observation  declares,  that 

He  i.s  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  he  opes  his  lips  let  no  dog  bark. 

At  first  view,  this  might  be  mistaken  for  the  flimsy 
disguise  with  which  a  silly  vanity  labors  to  con- 
ceal its  conscious  imbecility  ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is 
the  offspring  of  a  deep  policy,  founded  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  principle  on 
which  it  proceeds  is  embodied  in  those  two  old 
sayings,  that  "  too  much  familiarity  breeds  con- 
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tempt,"  and  that  "  no  man  seems  great  to  his  valet- 
de-chambre'' — adages  containing  a  lesson  as  prac- 
tical to  the  man  of  the  world,  as  any  of  the  pithy 
apothems  of  Poor  Richard.  Obscurity  is  one  source 
of  the  sublime,  and  a  small  man,  seen  in  that  im- 
perfect light,  looms,  like  objects  discerned  through 
a  mist,  into  an  undefined  magnitude,  and  swells  to 
a  giant  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  It  was  by  a  dex- 
terous use  of  this  instrument  of  delusion,  {magna 
componei-e  pai-vis)  that  Louis  le  Grand,  the  most 
accomplished  of  actors,  succeeded  in  persuading 
his  cotemporaries  that  he  was  a  great  king.  Upon 
the  same  principle  the  fair  sex  arrange  their  attire. 
The  artifices  of  female  decoration  are  designed  to 
cover,  with  a  partial  concealment,  those  charms, 
which,  exposed  to  the  "garish  eye  of  day,"  would 
lose  all  their  enchantment.  In  like  manner,  the 
Trophonians  manoeuvre  to  entrap  popular  admira- 
tion, nor  is  there  a  fashionable  belle  better  versed 
in  all  the  wiles  of  coquetry,  or  more  thoroughly 
apprized  of  the  efficacy  of  this  species  of  ambus- 
cade, or  masked  battery,  in  captivating  the  minds 
of  men. 

If  man,  as  he  is  defined  by  some  philosophers, 
be  a  laughing  animal,  the  claim  of  the  Trophonian 
to  be  numbered  in  the  human  family  might  admit 
of  some  controversy.  In  general,  he  affects  an  ex- 
treme reserve,  and  a  dignified  taciturnity.  When 
he  condescends  to  speak,  it  is  only  on  matters  of 
grave  import,  as  if  the  ordinary  topics  of  conver- 
sation among  men  were  trifles  too  frivolous  to  en- 
gage his  attention.  He  scarcely  eyer  relaxes  into 
jocularity,  and  if  a  smile  flit  for  a  moment  across 
his  leaden  visage,  the  evanescent  light  is  instantly 
quenched  in  the  surrounding  gloom.  Merriment 
is  "  a  passion  hateful  to  his  purposes,"  and  a  wag 
is  his  utter  abomination.  He  shrinks,  with  an  in- 
stinctive antipathy,  from  the  touch  of  raillery,  and 
writhes  under  the  lash  of  ridicule,  as  if"  whipp'd 
with  rods,  nettled  and  stung  with  pismires."  Let 
him  be  never  so  loud  and  dogmatic,  (which  he 
sometimes  is  where  he  knows  his  company)  if  a 
master  of  wit  and  sarcasm  join  his  audience,  you 
will  observe  the  obstreperous  talker  suddenly  sink 
into  a  moody  silence,  and,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
retire  from  the  dangerous  neighborhood.  No  bank- 
rupt debtor  shrinks  with  more  terror  from  the  ap- 
proach of  a  bailiff — no  thief  caught  in  the  fact  could 
flee  with  more  expedition  from  the  terriers  of  the 
law. 

The  Trophonian  is  careful  of  his  reputation  for 
wisdom,  and,  to  preserve  it  from  all  hazard,  cau- 
tiously refrains  from  a  premature  expression  of 
opinion  on  any  new  question.  On  such  occasions, 
he  listens  to  the  indiscreet  declarations  of  others 
with  profound  gravity,  and  a  significant  shake  of 
the  head,  as  if  he  could  say  much  and  knew  more 
on  the  subject  of  discussion,  but  deemed  it  prudent 
to  withhold  his  sentiments.  He  understands  well 
how  to  plough  with  another  man's  heifer,  and  has 


the  knack  of  expressing  the  most  trite  and  com- 
monplace ideas  with  an  air  of  deep  sagacity,  as  if, 
maugre  the  assertion  of  Solomon,  he  had  discover- 
ed something  new  under  the  sun.  In  the  world  of 
politics  he  takes  care  never  to  venture  into  un- 
known seas,  but  always  steers  his  course  where 
more  daring  navigators  have  already  ascertained 
the  currents  and  determined  the  soundings.  He 
prudently  adheres  to  the  beaten  track  of  party,  be- 
cause in  that  path  the  land-marks  and  guideposts 
have  been  carefully  fixed  by  his  political  lead- 
ers. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  perplexity  of  a 
Trophonian  on  the  eve  of  a  new  organization  of 
parties.  The  ass  between  two  bundles  of  hay  is 
but  a  faint  type  of  his  vacillation,  and  uncertainty. 
He  sees  two  banners  displayed,  but  fears  to  enlist 
under  either,  lest  he  may  einbrace  the  losing  side. 
With  politic  caution  he  shelters  himself  under  the 
impenetrable  shield  of  his  habitual  gravity  and  re- 
serve. To  extract  a  direct  and  explicit  answer 
from  him  at  such  a  time,  is  as  difficult  as  was  the 
attempt  to  draw  from  Cuddie  Headrigg  a  confes- 
sion that  he  was  at  Bothwell  brigg.  He  stands 
mute  under  the  most  rigid  cross-examination,  or  if 
he  respond  at  all,  his  language  is  ambiguous  and 
oracular.  But  let  him  once  discern  the  course  of 
popular  opinion — let  him  have  replenished  his  mind 
with  ideas  from  that  great  workshop  of  dialectics, 
the  public  press,  and  to  hear  him  discourse  you 
might  suppose  you  listened  to  Plato,  or  Aristotle, 
instructing  their  disciples  in  the  principles  of  po- 
litical science.  His  talents  are  essentially  didac- 
tic and  discursive  rather  than  controversial — more 
suited  to  the  professor's  chair  than  the  hall  of  de- 
bate. Accordingly,  he  delights  in  lecturing,  but 
he  eschews  disputation,  because,  among  disputants, 
novel  and  unforeseen  difiiculties  are  apt  to  be  pro- 
pounded, and  he  is  afraid  to  enter  upon  unknown 
ground.  He  would  as  soon  undertake  to  thread 
the  Cretan  labyrinth,  as  explore  the  untrodden  ave- 
nues to  truth  without  a  guide.  His  organ  of  lo- 
cality, to  use  the  jargon  of  phrenologists,  is  but 
slightly  developed,  but,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  he 
relies  with  confidence  on  his  organ  of  imitation. 
He  has  a  genius  for  following  while  he  seems  to 
lead,  and  thus,  by  a  little  dexterous  manoeuvring, 
he  contrives  to  shuffle  himself  into  the  van  at  the 
moment  of  victory. 

The  Slentoriajis  are  another  variety  of  those 
men,  whose  "  vaulting  ambition  disdains  an  inglo- 
rious obscurity."  They  differ  widely  from  the  Tro- 
phonians in  the  means  which  they  employ  to  attain 
the  honors  of  wisdom.  The  one  impresses  the 
gaping  multitude  with  a  high  conceit  of  his  sa- 
gacity by  a  close  reserve  and  a  studied  solemnity; 
the  other  accomplishes  the  same  object  by  glib- 
ness  of  tongue  and  boisterous  loquacity.  In  the 
moral,  as  in  the  physical  world,  extremes  often  pro- 
duce similar  effects,  and  it  should,  therefore,  excite 
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no  surprise  that  men  achieve  greatness  by  such  op- 
posite devices. 

The  Stentorians  are  gifted  with  a  miraculous 
fluency  and  an  effrontery  that  nothing  can  daunt  or 
disconcert.  It  was  Dean  Swift,  I  believe,  who, 
speaiiing  of  this  class,  remarked,  that  his  tongue, 
like  a  race-horse,  ran  the  faster  the  less  weight 
it  carried.  If  by  weight  the  Dean  meant  depth 
of  thought  and  force  of  argument,  the  compari- 
son is  as  true  as  it  is  witty  ;  but  if  he  intended 
by  that  term  to  signify  the  effect,  which  such  pre- 
ternatural flippancy  produces  upon  others,  the  illus- 
tration does  not  exhibit  his  accustomed  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Nothing  is  more  captivating  to 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  than  what  is  vulgarly  called 
the  gift  of  the  gab.  To  see  a  man  pour  out  a  flood 
of  verbiage,  without  hesitation,  or  apparent  effort, 
is  an  intellectual  phenomenon  that  rouses  the  as- 
tonishment and  confounds  the  faculties  of  the  un- 
thinking multitude.  They  are  persuaded  that  there 
must  be  some  wool  where  the  outcry  has  been  so 
vehement — that  such  copious  streams  must  issue 
from  an  inexhaustible  reservoir — that  a  vessel 
which  rings  so  loud  must  be  fraught  with  something 
precious  and  valuable.  Charles  Fox,  stammering 
and  floundering  through  one  of  his  most  powerful 
speeches,  would  be  a  pigmy,  in  their  estimation, 
compared  vs^ith  one  of  these  prodigies  of  volu- 
bility. 

In  determining  the  merit  of  a  discourse,  most 
men  judge  not  so  much  by  its  matter  as  by  the 
manner  and  elocution  of  the  speaker ;  nor,  at  first 
view,  is  this  a  very  inexcusable  mistake.  Words 
are  the  representatives  of  ideas,  and  one  would 
naturally  infer  that  a  great  command  of  language 
implied  a  correspondent  fertility  of  thought.  A  pri- 
ori such  would  be  the  conclusion,  but  the  reverse 
is  most  commonly  the  fact.  Orators,  like  rivulets^ 
are  often  rapid  and  noisy  in  proportion  to  their 
shallowness.  I  have  frequently  beheld  with  amaze- 
ment a  Stentorian  utter  in  the  loudest  tones  a  tor- 
rent of  words — a  perfect  cataract  of  speech,  and, 
at  the  close  of  his  discourse,  have  strove  in  vain 
to  recall  a  single  original  conception  evolved  in  this 
tempest  of  debate.  That  a  man  should  have  words 
at  all,  in  the  absence  of  ideas,  is  a  paradox  in  met- 
aphysics, which  baffles  my  philosophy  ;  yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  great  fluency  of  speech  argues, 
in  general,  a  barren  and  superticial  mind. 

Whatever  may  be  the  solution  of  this  psycholo- 
gical enigma,  the  success  of  the  Stentorian  is  not 
the  less  certain.  The  scantiness  of  his  mental  re- 
sources gives  him  but  little  concern,  if  he  can  con- 
vince the  crowd  that  they  are  abundant.  He  can 
make  a  great  show  with  a  small  stock  of  ideas, 
and  never  scruples  to  relieve  his  own  sterility  by 
drawing  on  the  stores  of  his  neighbor.  He  re- 
sembles some  of  our  traders,  who,  relying  on  bank 
credit,  do  an  immense  business  on  a  small  capital, 
and,  with  means  altogether  fictitious,  acquire  the 


reputation  of  enormous  wealth.      What  if,   like 
Castlereagh, 

He  spouts,  and  spouts,  and  spouts  away 
In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood  ! 

he  may  perchance,  like  that  favorite  of  fortune, 
secure  fame,  and  power,  and  distinction.  Once  on 
that  eminence,  his  position  will  attract  admirers 
and  partisans,  and  he  may  then  safely  defy  the  de- 
tractions of  envy  and  the  strictures  of  criticism. 
Let  him  not  distrust  his  ability  to  sustain  himself 
in  that  elevated  sphere.  To  rule  mankind,  accor- 
ding to  Chancellor  Oxenstiern,  (a  very  high  au- 
thority,) requires  but  a  slender  share  of  wisdom  ; 
and  experience  demonstrates,  that  a  great  flow  of 
words  and  an  unblushing  assurance,  are  qualifica- 
tions to  which  the  palm  of  eloquence  is  uniformly 
awarded  by  the  admiring  multitude.  That  reputa- 
tion once  attained,  the  Stentorian  may  well  aspire 
to  the  highest  preferments,  since,  in  this  country, 
the  terms  Orator  and  Statesman  have  become  al- 
most synonymous. 

The  Stentorian  has  great  faith  in  the  vigor  of  his 
lungs.  He  relies  on  strength  of  voice  and  vehe- 
ment gesticulation,  rather  than  cogency  of  argu- 
ment, for  the  discomfiture  of  his  adversaries.  His 
harangues,  "  full  of  sound  and  fury,"  are  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  speech,  an  equinoctial  storm  in  length 
and  violence  ;  for  he  has  discovered  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  esteem  a  public  speaker  in  proportion 
to  his  gift  of  continuance,  and  power  of  vocifera- 
tion. Hence  he  clothes  his  "  beggarly  conceptions" 
in  the  most  pompous  phraseology,  and  bawls  them 
out  in  a  tone  of  thunder  ;  and  whenever  he  min- 
gles in  debate,  you  may  reckon  on  a  treble  allow- 
ance of  voice  and  verbiage.  In  his  system  of 
rhetoric,  accuracy  of  statement  and  logical  preci- 
sion are  but  slightly  regarded.  Boldness  of  assev- 
eration is  his  favorite  figure  of  speech,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  affirm  any  thing,  that  may  serve  the 
pressing  exigencies  of  debate.  In  the  forcible 
language  of  Sheridan,  "he  draws  on  his  ima- 
gination for  his  facts,  and  his  memory  for  his 
wit."  His  reasoning  is  a  tissue  of  vague  gen- 
eralities, or  flimsy  sophisms  compiled  from  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press.  In  the  intellectual 
world  he  is  a  Fourierite  in  his  principles,  and  holds 
that  there  should  he  an  entire  community  of  pro- 
perty in  the  productions  of  the  mind.  He  appro- 
priates derelict  ideas  without  scruple,  and  marauds 
for  his  materials  with  impartial  rapacity  upon  friend 
and  foe.  He  is  the  most  skilful  of  plagiarists — 
the  most  forcible  of  feebles.  Yet  let  it  not  be  in- 
ferred that  he  is  a  contemptible  opponent.  No  man, 
sustained  by  numbers,  can  be  safely  despised,  and 
the  statesman,  however  imbecile,  will  always  be 
cheered  by  the  support  of  his  party  as  a  recom- 
pense for  his  unwavering  fidelity. 

The  Bonibardinians  constitute   another  impor- 
tant division  of  these   candidates   for   greatness. 
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In  numbers  they  are  not  less  formidable  than  the 
tribes  I  have  already  pourtrayed,  and  their  influ- 
ence in  society  is  far  greater  by  reason  of  their 
superior  energy,  audacity,  and  self-reliance.  The 
individuals  of  this  class  are  distinguished  by  their 
pugnacious  propensities.  The  organ  of  combat- 
iveness  is  a  conspicuous  and  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  their  craniums.  They  use  the  argu- 
mentum  baculinum  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  are  always  ready  to  confute  their  opponents 
by  wager  of  battle.  With  them  a  downright  blow 
solves  every  difficulty,  and  a  shoulder-of-mutton 
fist  is  the  ablest  of  logicians.  No  strength  of  ar- 
gument can  resist  the  onset  of  a  rough  roll  and 
tumble,  or  a  Mississippi  row.  Bowie-knives  and 
revolvers  are  most  persuasive  instruments  of  dis- 
cussion, and  he  must  be  an  obstinate,  as  well  as 
a  bold  man,  who  can  resist  their  syllogistic  force. 
Nothing  quickens  our  perception  of  truth  so  much 
as  a  little  gentle  compulsion. 

The  Bombardinian  looks  upon  education  as  a 
superfluous  waste  of  time ;  and  has  a  supreme 
contempt  for  scholastic  acquirements.  He  holds 
that  bodily  strength,  fearlessness,  impudence,  and 
what  he  calls  mother-wit,  are  qualifications  which 
fit  their  possessor  for  any  situation.  Believing 
that  he  has  mastered  the  whole  science  of  politics 
and  legislation  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  he  deems 
himself  equal  to  any  undertaking,  and  assumes, 
without  hesitation,  the  conduct  of  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs,  whether  in  war  or  peace.  "  They 
tell  me,"  said  a  Bombardinian  to  a  judge  of  our 
supreme  court,  "  that  you  get  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  for  judging,  it's  a  great  deal 
too  much  :  I  myself  will  agree  to  judge  for  thirty 
pounds."  What  an  immense  saving  of  public  mo- 
ney !  Now  this  man  never  doubted,  (for  doubt  is  a 
stranger  to  the  Bombardinian,)  but  that  he  was 
competent  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  judicial 
oflice  without  any  further  preparation.  To  think 
nothing  impossible  has  been  considered  the  trait  of 
superior  minds,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Bombardinian  possesses  this  mark  of  greatness  in 
an  eminent  degree.  He  has  the  spirit,  which  im- 
pels to  great  enterprises,  and  the  self-confidence 
that  commands  success. 

The  Bombardinian  is  an  adept  in  the  arts  of 
popularity.  His  reckless  daring,  his  coarse  fa- 
miliarity, his  rude  jokes,  and  savage  personali- 
ties are  qualities  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  taste 
of  the  common  file,  and  he  seldom  fails  to  be- 
come their  idol.  He  affects  vulgarity  upon  sys- 
tem, and  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  jargon  of  the 
five  points,  the  race-course  and  the  gaming-table. 
His  elocution  is  embellished  with  a  profusion  of 
those  beautiful  tropes,  and  elegant  epithets,  which 
enrich  the  dialect  of  those  refined  regions.  The 
reputation  of  rowdyism  he  deems  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction and  not  a  reproach  ;  so  much  so  that  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  tribe  proclaimed  him- 


self the  prince  of  rowdies.  Modesty  he  despises 
as  the  mark  of  a  weak  and  timid  nature — as  a  wil- 
ful and  silly  rejection  of  the  overtures  of  fortune. 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  and  fortune,  like 
other  females,  is  always  the  spoil  of  the  bold  and 
enterprising.  What  folly  to  hide  our  light  under 
a  bushel !  What  false  delicacy  to  commit  the  task 
of  blazoning  our  merits  to  the  cold  and  tardy  zeal 
of  strangers!  Who  but  ourselves  can  speak  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  our  deservings'?  Who  so 
interested  in  magnifying  and  extolling  them  ■?  The 
Bombardinian  fee]s  the  full  force  of  this  reasoning, 
and  is  never  backward  in  claiming  the  lion's  share 
of  applause  and  reputation.  He  knows  that  the 
world  is  apt  to  measure  a  man,  not  by  the  standard 
of  his  real  worth,  but  by  the  estimate  which  he 
seems  to  put  on  himself.  On  this  principle,  not 
content  with  the  interested  laudation  of  his  under- 
strappers, he  makes  his  own  services  and  qualifi- 
cations the  theme  of  perpetual  eulogy,  until  the 
echo  of  this  constant  flourish  of  trumpets,  is,  ulti- 
mately, mistaken  for  the  shout  of  popular  approba- 
tion. 

In  public  discussion  the  Bombardinian  wields 
two  potent  engines — intimidation  and  ribaldry.  If 
his  adversary  is  not  brow-beaten  and  silenced  by 
menaces  and  violence,  he  is  sure  to  discomfit  him 
with  the  light  weapons  of  laughter  and  buffoonery. 
He  replies  to  the  most  cogent  reasoning  "  with  a 
fool-born  jest,"  and  overthrows  the  most  formida- 
ble array  of  facts  by  the  argument  of  epithet. 
Neither  Danton  nor  Robespierre  better  knew  the 
influence  of  names  for  good  or  for  evil,  or  were 
more  unscrupulous  in  applying  odious  appellatives 
to  their  opponents.  For  himself  the  Bombardinian 
claims  to  be  the  exclusive  champion  of  popular 
rights — all  others  are  but  counterfeits.  His  vocab- 
ulary is  replete  with  epithets  of  invective  and  vitu- 
peration. He  exhausts  himself  in  ribald  terms 
and  "  base  comparisons."  Aristocrat,  monarchist, 
enemy  of  the  people,  traitor  are  the  soft  and  cour- 
teous names,  which  he  hurls  at  random  among 
those  who  presume  to  differ  from  him  in  opiniofl. 

The  Bombardinian  delights  in  hyperbole.  It  is 
his  favorite  figure  of  speech — the  choicest  n^orsel 
of  his  rhetoric. 

He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  snaoke,  and  bounce  : 
And  spits  forth  death  and  mountains,  rocks  and  seas. 

From  his  language  you  might  mistake  him  for  a 
Polyphemus,  a  Brobdidnag,  a  Colossus,  to  whom 
"  it  were  an  easy  task  to  pluck  bright  honor  from 
the  pale-faced  moon,"  to  bestride  the  world,  to  pile 
Pelion  upon  Ossa  and  to  scale  the  heavens.  The 
rants  of  Lee,  the  fustian  of  Dryden  are  tame  and 
spiritless  compared  to  his  stilted  declamations.  The 
Bombardinians,  therefore,  are  uniformly  the  ultras 
of  their  party.  No  cold  medium  for  them.  Truth 
in  their  system  is  always  found  in  extremes.  To 
use  his  own  elegant  phraseology,  the  Bombardinian 
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is  a  whole-hog  man — he  will  be  aut  Ccesar,  aut  Nul- 
lus.  Confidentagainstthe  world  inarms  he  flings  de- 
fiance in  the  face  of  the  sirongesl  opposition.  Not  the 
whole  holy  alliance  can  "move  the  steadfast  pur- 
pose of  his  soul."  The  admonitions  of  prudence, 
that  "  rascally  virtue,"  he  scorns  and  contemns  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  encounter  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  to  boot,  should  they  presume  to  thwart  his 
favorite  schemes.  The  people  of  this  country  are, 
in  his  view,  not  only  the  freest  and  most  enlight- 
ened, but  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  nation  on 
the  globe,  and  he  boldly  affirms,  that  the  whole  hu- 
man race  combined  could  not,  for  a  moment,  sus- 
tain their  onset  in  a  fair  field.  The  Bombardinian 
has  transferred  the  policy  of  the  gaming-table  to 
the  cabinet,  and  conceives  that  he,  who  brags  high- 
est and  with  the  boldest  face  in  politics  is  sure  of 
winning  the  game.  I  confess  there  is  something 
sublime  in  this  gasconade,  this  Bombastes  Furioso 
style;  and  that,  though  these  gentlemen  cannot 
quite  perform  all  the  extravagancies  they  promise, 
they  sometimes  accomplish  by  their  audacity  what 
spirits,  as  resolute  but  more  cautious,  would  not 
have  the  temerity  to  attempt. 

The  Machiavelians  are  another  class  that  has 
been  remarkably  fruitful  in  great  men.  The  indi- 
viduals of  this  tribe  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  Bombardinians  in  their  leading  peculiarities. 
They  are  apparently  as  shy  and  timorous  as  the 
latter  are  obtrusive  and  fearless.  I  say  apparently  ; 
for,  under  the  guise  of  a  meek,  smooth,  quiet  and 
unpretending  demeanor,  they  conceal  a  subtle  mind, 
a  determined  will  and  an  insatiable  ambition.  Kind 
and  courteous  to  all,  they  have  no  real  attachment 
for  any,  and  would  sacrifice,  without  compunction, 
the  most  intimate  associate,  and  the  nearest  politi- 
cal connexion,  to  self-aggrandizement.  Adroit, 
weary,  watchful  and  crafty,  they  unite  the  vigilance 
of  the  cat  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  You 
cannot  distrust  a  creature  so  amiable,  and  inoffen- 
sive, and  you  are  shocked  at  the  insinuation,  that 
a  selfish  and  treacherous  disposition  lurks  beneath 
so  fair  an  exterior.  They  soothe  you  with  honeyed 
words  and  oily  professions,  until  you  are  persuaded 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship,  and  then,  in 
the  moment  of  unsuspicious  confidence,  they  sting 
you  to  the  heart.  They  remember  that  "  lowliness 
is  young  ambition's  ladder,"  and  while  you  can  aid 
in  their  advancement,  they  lick  the  dust — they 
truckle — they  flatter — they  cajole  you  ;  but  when 
you  have  served  their  turn,  they  discard  you,  with- 
out remorse,  as  a  worthless  incumbrance. 

The  Machiavelian  always  approaches  his  object 
with  a  step  slow  and  steady,  but  stealthy  and  cau- 
tious. You  never  suspect  his  designs  till  they  are 
ripe  for  execution,  and  then,  when  he  has  taken  a 
''bund  of  fate,"  when  there  is  no  possibility  of 
eluding  him,  he  fastens  on  his  quarry  with  the  bound 
of  a  tiger.  No  wild  Indian  steals  on  his  enemy 
with  greater  circumspection,  or  more  carefully  ob- 


literates his  traces.  He  is  perfect  master  of  po- 
litical juggling  and  legerdemain,  and  his  feats  de- 
lude the  closest  and  most  sceptical  observer.  When 
you  think  you  have  detected  his  whereabout,  presto, 
he  suddenly  vanishes  and  leaves  "  not  a  rack  be- 
hind." When  you  vainly  suppose  you  have  clutch- 
ed him  beyond  all  chance  of  escape,  he  slips  from 
your  grasp  with  the  lubricity  of  an  eel.  Like  the 
father  of  evil  he  is  endowed  with  a  wonderful  ubi- 
quity, and  while  you  imagine  from  the  troubling  of 
the  waters  that  he  is  in  one  direction,  he  emerges 
at  some  unexpected  point  to  your  utter  dismay  and 
astonishment.  He  is  the  didapper — the  jack-o-lan- 
tern  of  the  political  world.  The  fabulous  changes 
of  Proteus  are  rendered  credible  by  his  miraculous 
versatility.  "  He  is  every  thing  by  turns  and  noth- 
ing long."  His  transformations  are  so  frequent 
that  he  must  often  be  puzzled  to  ascertain  his  per- 
sonal identity — to  determine  whether  he  is  himself 
or  some  one  else — whether  he  is  one  or  many. 
That  Pythagoras  should  remember  he  was  Euphor- 
bus  at  the  siege  of  Troy  is  as  reasonable,  as  that 
these  political  masqueraders  should  recognize  their 
individuality  through  their  endless  metamorphoses. 
The  Machiavelian  holds  it  to  be  a  settled  point  in 
political  casuistry,  that  every  weapon  is  lawful  in 
the  contest  for  power — that  moral  obligation  has 
no  binding  force  in  political  affairs — that  the  end 
justifies  the  means — that,  in  party  warfare,  it  is 
perfectly  fair  to  employ  falsehood,  dissimulation 
and  treachery.  Accordingly  he  never  scruples  to 
assail  his  adversaries  with  these  fi)rmidable  instru- 
ments of  destruction,  inore  deadly  in  the  moral 
world  than,  in  the  physical — those  fatal  engines 
which  man,  the  most  sanguinary  of  animals,  has 
invented  for  the  slaughter  of  his  own  race.  He 
plies  these  dreadful  implements  with  a  cool  perse- 
verance and  patient  industry,  before  which  the  pu- 
rest characters  and  the  most  distinguished  merit 
sink  shattered,  mutilated  and  prostrate.  In  vain 
you  resist  his  machinations — in  vain  you  drag  the 
monster  from  his  den,  and  expose  his  insidious 
practices  : 

Destroy  his  fib,  his  sophistry  ;  in  vain. 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again, 

The  Machiavelian  has  an  infallible  antidote 
against  disgrace.  He  has  discovered,  that,  amid 
the  wildest  tempest  of  obloquy,  allegiance  to  his 
party  affords  an  anchor  always  sure  and  steadfast. 
He  has  found  that  faction  never  deserts  its  adhe- 
rents, either  in  good  report  or  evil  report.  Sus- 
tained by  this  consciousness,  he  is  impassive  to  the 
foulest  charges  and  bitterest  denunciations.  What 
if  dishonesty  and  falsehood  be  proved  upon  him  ! 
That  portion  of  his  own  party  who  believe  the  tale 
will  deny  it  stoutly  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
cause,  and  the  remainder,  blinded  by  the  esprit  du 
corps,  will  discredit  the  plainest  evidence,  impugn- 
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ing  the  conduct  of  an  associate.  What  an  en- 
couragement to  persevere  in  the  noble  work  of 
evil-doing !  What  an  admirable  school  for  the  for- 
mation of  morals !  But  this  is  not  all.  If  other 
means  fail,  the  cry  of  persecution  is  sure  to  excite 
the  sympathy  and  enlist  the  support  of  all,  who  are 
banded  in  the  same  faction  with  the  accused. 
When  a  charge  is  fastened  upon  him  beyond  the 
power  of  refutation,  the  Machiavelian  artfully  as- 
cribes the  unjust  aspersion  to  the  rancor  of  his  politi- 
cal enemies — he  appeals  to  his  party  to  shield  him 
from  an  assault  provoked  by  his  activity  in  the  com- 
mon cause — he  ostentatiously  recounts  his  services 
and  vaunts  his  sufferings — he  profits  by  his  dis- 
grace and  turns  even  his  moral  distempers  to 
"commodity."  Exposure,  instead  of  sinking  him, 
is  his  very  passport  to  promotion.  He  rises  higher 
by  his  defeat  and  becomes  buoyant  by  his  corrup- 
tion. Thus,  by  means  which,  to  all  human  calcu- 
lation, threaten  his  utter  destruction,  the  Machia- 
velian is  borne,  as  it  were,  by  acclamation  to  the 
very  pinnacle  of  human  greatness. 

Among  the  various  descriptions  of  men,  who, 
with  a  moderate  share  of  capacity,  contrive  to  el- 
evate themselves  to  high  places,  the  Philodemians 
are,  perhaps,  most  indebted  to  their  theatrical  skill. 
In  many  of  their  properties  they  have  a  family  re- 
semblance to  those  classes,  whose  character  I  have 
attempted  to  sketch,  but  their  distinguishing  mark 
is  an  extraordinary  development  of  the  organ  of 
amativeness.  The  amorous  propensities  of  the 
Philodemian  take  a  singular  direction.  It  is  not 
the  love  of  an  individual,  which  boys  and  girls  dig- 
nify with  the  name  of  the  tender  passion,  nor  yet 
is  it  a  love  of  his  kind,  which  assumes  the  more 
sounding  title  of  philanthropy,  but  it  is  a  love  of 
the  people,  by  which  he  means  the  masses  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  wealthy  and  educated 
classes.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  whose 
affections  were,  uniformly,  bestowed  upon  women 
of  fortune,  was,  jocularly,  said  to  fall  in  love  very 
judiciously  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
masses  in  this  country  are  the  fountains  of  honor 
and  power,  the  predilection  of  the  Philodemian 
would  seem  to  be  adopted  with  the  same  prudential 
foresight.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  dis- 
pensers of  patronage  in  all  countries,  whether  kings, 
or  oligarchies,  or  popular  assemblies,  always  com- 
mand the  undivided  affections  of  the  greedy  tribe  of 
courtiers  and  office-mongers.  That  a  man  should 
be  grateful  for  benefits  received  seems  perfectly 
intelligible  ;  but  that  he  should  be  so  superlatively 
grateful  for  benefits  expected  might  appear  singu- 
lar, were  it  not  so  common  an  occurrence.  In 
charity  we  must  discard  the  harsh  suspicion,  that 
these  ardent  professions  of  attachment  are  feigned 
for  the  sordid  purpose  of  securing  a  profitable  share 
of  distinction  and  emolument.  Such  devoted  pat- 
riots must  surely  be  actuated  by  more  enlarged  and 
generous  sentiments.     However  that  may  be,  it  is 


marvellous  how  the  perceptions  of  the  candidate 
for  preferment  are  sharpened  to  the  virtues  of  his 
patron  by  the  prospect  of  promotion — how  it  in- 
flames his  zeal — how  it  stimulates  the  activity  of 
his  attentions.  Under  the  influence  of  this  en- 
lightener  of  the  mind,  and  nurse  of  benevolent 
sentiment,  courtiers  discover  that  kings  and  queens 
are  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth,  nobles  the  most 
heroic  and  munificent ;  and,  from  the  same  cause, 
in  republics,  the  Philodemian  dwells  with  enthusi- 
asm on  the  virtue,  the  intelligence,  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  the  masses. 

The  Philodemian  does  not  suffer  his  passion  for 
the  dear  people  to  evaporate  in  sighs — to  be  wasted 
in  vain  repinings  and  empty  wishes.  He  is  not 
one  of  those  silly,  romantic  people,  who  broods 
over  his  love  in  silence  and  permits  the  smoulder- 
ing flame  "  to  feed  on  his  damask  cheek."  He 
does  not,  like  an  unfledged  youth,  abandon  himself 
to  despair,  and  breathe  his  vows  of  eternal  con- 
stancy only  to  the  unconscious  moon.  He  is  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  guilty  of  such  un- 
profitable folly.  "  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair,"  and  the  timid  suitor,  who  contents  himself 
with  the  pantomime  of  sighs  and  glances  without 
giving  utterance  to  his  emotions,  is,  in  his  esti- 
mation, a  fit  object  of  derision  and  contempt.  The 
passion  of  the  Philodemian  is  nourished  by  hope, 
and  would  languish  and  expire  but  for  the  prospect 
of  inspiring  a  mutual  flame.  For  this  reason  he 
plies  the  object  of  his  adoration  with  an  assiduous 
courtship  and  pops  the  question  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. His  professions  of  zealous  devotion  to  the 
dear  people  are  loud  and  clamorous,  nor  does  he 
desist  from  his  pursuit  till  he  has  fully  established 
himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  multitude. 

The  maxim  that  the  sovereign  people  can  do  no 
wrong  is,  forever,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Philodemian, 
and  he  insists  that  it  is  true,  not  only  in  a  political, 
but  in  a  moral  sense.  Their  justice  he  holds  to 
be  unerring — their  wisdom  infallible.  Whatever 
they  may  say  or  do,  he  is  ready  to  assent  to  and  to 
applaud.  Like  Polonius  in  the  play,  his  pliant  ser- 
vility shifts  with  all  their  caprices  of  opinion,  and 
whether  they  affirm  a  cloud  to  be  like  a  whale,  a 
camel,  or  any  thing  else  most  remote  from  the  re- 
ality, he  proclaims  his  prompt  concurrence  in  each 
successive  absurdity.  He  knows  that  to  extol 
their  favorites  is  an  infallible  method  of  ingratia- 
ting himself  with  the  people,  and,  therefore,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  bow  down  before  their  idols, 
however  uncouth  and  monstrous — whether  beetles, 
or  calves,  or  Juggernauts  ;  but  he  cultivates  their 
favor  by  a  still  deeper  stroke  of  policy  when  he 
concurs  in  their  enmities  ;  for  nothing  draws  men 
together  more  closely  than  a  common  hatred.  For 
this  purpose,  he  caters  to  the  envious  passions  of 
the  multitude  by  inflaming  their  animosity  against 
all  who  have  become  conspicuous  by  talent,  by  vir- 
tue, by  industry,  or  by  the  gifts  of  fortune.     And 
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while  he  thus  sows  through  the  community  the 
seeds  of  discord,  pregnant  with  a  future  harvest 
of  armed  men,  he  pi'ofanes  the  name  of  liberty  by 
makinij  her  sacred  cause  the  pretext  for  opening 
this  magazine  of  mischief. 

When  the  Philodemian  has  exhibited  such  stri- 
king evidences  of  ardent  love  for  the  people,  of 
uncalculating  devotion  to  their  interests,  they  must 
be  churlish  and  distrustful  indeed,  could  they  with- 
hold tlieir  confidence  from  such  a  zealous  adhe- 
rent, or  refuse  to  commit  to  his  tried  fidelity  the 
management  of  public  affairs.  What  a  golden  age 
of  universal  happiness  must  prevail  under  such 
honest  and  beneficent  rulers  !  Influenced  by  some 
such  process  of  reasoning,  the  people  always  re- 
ward the  attachment  of  the  Philodemian  with  posts 
of  dignity  and  profit.  True,  this  was  not  his  object. 
He  had  no  selfish  view.  He  thought  only  of  the 
weal  of  the  dear  people,  to  whom  he  had  sworn 
everlasting  fealty.  For  them  he  consents  to  sac- 
rifice his  time,  his  repose — to  exert  all  his  talents 
and  energies.  W^ith  laudable  humility  he  confesses 
that  his  feeble  abilities  are  unequal  to  the  arduous 
task,  but  he  is  constrained  to  obey  the  call  of  duty 
and  patriotism.  Some  how  or  other,  in  spite  of 
his  indifference  to  personal  advantage,  he  rises  to 
power  and  consequence — he  fills  his  coffers  from 
the  public  purse,  and  then  "  his  chariots  roll  like 
meteors — his  palaces  rise  like  exhalations."  Th-e 
cringing,  fawning,  crawling  creature  casts  his 
slough  and  glitters  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  a 
dignitary  and  a  millionaire.  The  charitable  Man- 
uel Ordonnez  grew  rich  by  keeping  the  funds  of 
the  poor;  and  why  should  not  the  philanthropic 
Philodemian  e[]ioy  a  similar  recompense  for  keep- 
ing the  treasures  of  his  beloved  people  1  In  their 
mode  of  subsistence,  these  worthy  and  affectionate 
gentlemen  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  vam- 
pyre  bat  of  Guiana  :  they  lull  us  into  profound  re- 
pose by  their  soothing  adulation,  while  they  drain 
insensibly  the  vital  fluid  from  our  system. 

There  is  a  class  of  aspirants  to  greatness,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  singular  idiosyncracy,  whom,  on 
account  of  their  peculiarities,  I  have  designated  by 
the  name  of  Hobbyhorsicals.  These  are  men, 
who  seem  to  have  but  one  idea,  or  in  whose  minds 
all  other  ideas  are  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in 
some  predominant  and  overmastering  conception. 
The  Hobbyhorsical  strives  to  make  himself  con- 
spicuous by  dedicating  all  his  powers  to  one  ques- 
tion— by  repeating  his  delenda  est  Carthago,  his 
favorite  doctrines  on  all  occasions,  both  in  season 
a<fd  nut  of  season — by  insisting  that  all  other  sub- 
jects are  trivial,  or  important,  according  to  their 
affinity  with  that  great  purpose,  which  has  become 
the  business  of  his  life,  llis  master  scheme  is  the 
one  constant  burthen  of  his  declamation,  and  he 
would  fain  persuade  you,  that  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race  hang  suspended  on  the  issue  of 
his   patriotic    labors.      The    sun    will    refuse   his 


light — the  earth  cease  to  revolve  on  its  axis — the 
whole  frame-work  of  society  fall  into  "  most  ad- 
mired disorder,"  if  his  plans  are  not  adopted.  He 
is  an  empiric  vaunting  a  panacea  for  every  distem- 
per— an  elixir  to  renew  the  decaying  vitality  of 
the  body  politic.  His  philosophy  offers  but  one 
solution  to  all  problems — discerns  but  one  cause 
for  all  phenomena.  The  whole  field  of  vision  in  his 
political  telescope  is  occupied  by  a  mouse,  which 
he  mistakes  for  an  elephant,  and  he  is  never  weary 
of  proclaiming  the  notable  discovery.  He  is  pos- 
sessed with  an  inveterate  monomania,  which  pre- 
sents to  his  diseased  mind  all  objects  under  one 
image.  He  is  haunted  by  a  spectre,  whose  shadowy 
form  darkens  and  discolors  all  his  perceptions,  and 
this  phantom  he  pursues  with  the  reckless  speed 
of  the  wild  huntsman,  trampling  on  every  obstacle 
to  his  headlong  course. 

The  Hobbyhorsical  is  by  no  means  tolerant  of 
difl^erence  in  opinion.  If  a  man  obstinately  refu- 
se to  see  as  he  sees,  he  does  not  charitably  as- 
cribe it  to  defect  of  vision,  but  imputes  the  failure 
to  dishonesty  of  purpose.  For  himself,  his  saga- 
city can  never  be  deceived.  The  whole  human 
race  may  be  in  error,  but  he  is  always  in  the  right. 
Bigoted  to  his  own  notions,  he  is  equally  ready  to 
become  a  martyr,  and  to  inflict  the  tortures  of  mar- 
tyrdom. His  opponents  deserve  no  lenity  at  his 
hands,  nor  is  he  restrained  by  the  cobweb  restraints 
of  courtesy  from  venting  on  those  stubborn  offend- 
ers the  full  vials  of  his  wrath.  He  befouls  them 
with  every  loathsome  epithet — he  blackens  them 
with  the  most  infamous  aspersions.  In  the  phren- 
zy  of  his  rage,  he  is  as  unmindful  of  his  own  dig- 
nity, as  he  is  steeled  to  the  pleadings  of  mercy. 
He  gloats  on  the  agonies  of  his  victim,  and  is  well 
repaid  for  all  this  butchery  by  the  unthinking  ap- 
plauses of  his  followers. 

As  the  Hobbyhorsical  is  warmed  into  being  in 
the  hot-bed  of  popular  prejudice,  it  behooves  him 
to  note  carefully  every  fluctuation  of  public  senti- 
ment. If  he  discover  that  any  particular  institu- 
tion, or  usage,  or  profession,  or  class  of  people  has 
become  obnoxious  to  a  considerable  number  of  men , 
then  is  the  time  for  him  to  throw  himself  into  the 
front  rank — to  concentrate  into  a  focus  the  scat- 
tered elements  of  discord — to  become  a  leader  in 
the  new  crusade.  By  this  timely  intervention,  the 
Hobbyhorsical,  scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  parish,  suddenly  shoots  up  into  a  man 
of  distinction,  a  perfect  giant,  whose  slightest  move- 
ment shakes  the  solid  structure  of  society.  The 
process  by  which  this  transformation  is  effected,  is 
extremely  simple.  For  example,  let  the  Hobby- 
horsical ascertain  that  turnpikes  are  odious  to  many 
persons  and  then  devote  himself  with  untiring  per- 
severance to  the  demolition  of  this  imaginary  griev- 
ance. Let  him  aver  that  turnpikes  are  an  abridge- 
ment of  human  liberty — an  infringement  of  the 
freedom   of  locomotion — an  oppressive  monopoly, 
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exacting  tribute  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  common 
bounties  of  nature.  Shall  the  poor  man  be  taxed  for 
the  privilege  of  carrying  his  pig  to  market  ?  Shall 
he  be  hedged  in  by  gates  and  bars  on  the  surface 
of  that  earth,  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on 
man  as  his  common  inheritance  1  Shall  he  be  con- 
strained to  "  keep  to  the  right  as  the  law  directs," 
when  both  right  and  left  are  his  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  by  actual  occupancy  too,  in  the  exhilara- 
tion of  the  midnight  revel  1  Shall  he  yield  his 
slender  pittance  to  swell  the  overgrown  wealth  of 
the  capitalist — of  the  moneyed  aristocracy  1  Com- 
pute the  annual  amount  of  this  contribution,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  sum  total  would  extinguish 
the  national  debt — equip  our  armies  and  navies— r- 
defray  our  civil  expenditures — cover  the  land  with 
benevolent  establishments  and  banish  poverty  from 
our  country.  Can  this  be  endured  by  freemen  ? 
Let  abolition  of  turnpikes,  then,  be  the  cry.  Down 
with  the  monopolists.  Down  with  the  men  who  mea- 
sure to  us  the  ground  we  tread  on  by  the  yard  and 
extort  a  price  for  their  usurpation.  Let  no  share- 
holder, director,  toll-gatherer,  or  favorer  of  turn- 
pikes be  elected  to  any  office.  Such  men  are  usurp- 
ers, tyrants,  Shylocks,  monsters  unfit  to  be  trusted. 
Turnpikes  can  never  be  put  down  so  long  as  their 
partisans  are  invested  with  power  and  influence. 
War  and  peace,  the  interests  of  commerce  and  ag- 
riculture, are  but  secondary  matters  compared  to 
this  enormous  grievance.  The  ball  is  thus  put  in 
motion,  and  a  prejudice  which  might  have  vanished 
gradually  under  the  light  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, becomes  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree  of 
virulence  and  inveteracy.  Theory  increases.  The 
enemies  of  turnpikes  combine — hold  meetings — 
adopt  resolutions — concert  their  plan  of  action. 
The  abolition  of  turnpikes  is  made  the  test  of  elec- 
tions, and  at  last  it  is  determined  that  an  anti-turn- 
pike President  is  the  only  antidote  to  all  the  ills  of 
state.  The  country  becomes  a  scene  of  uproar 
and  confusion.  The  Hobbyhorsical  "  rides  in  the 
whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,"  and  his  name  is 
echoed  by  the  trumpet  of  fame  through  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

From  the  practice  of  these  various  arts,  great 
men  have  so  multiplied  among  us  as  actually  to  en- 
cumber the  body  politic;  and  it  becomes  a  serious 
question  how  the  increasing  surplus  of  these  rest- 
less and  turbulent  spirits  can  be  safely  disposed  of. 
At  a  rough  calculation,  there  are,  at  this  time,  some 
dozen,  whose  ambitious  desires  are  fixed  on  the 
next  Presidency,  besides  some  fifty  or  an  hundred 
more,  who  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  suc- 
cession ;  all  marvellous  proper  men  and  eminent- 
ly qualified  to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 
To  these  are  to  be  ^added  the  thousands  of  con- 
spicuous citizens,  who,  though  not  now  aspiring 
to  the  chief  magistracy,  are  yet  earnestly  strug- 
gling far  all  the  other  great  prizes  in  the  political 
lottery.     The  rivalship  of  this  ambitious  multitude 


has  already  filled  our  country  with  bitter  heart- 
burnings and  alarming  commotions,  and  what  may 
be  the  result  of  the  conflict  baffles  all  human  fore- 
cast. Is  it  not  then  important  to  inquire  how  this 
agitation  may  be  tranquillized  ?  how  these  merito- 
rious citizens,  whose  services  might  otherwise  be 
lost  to  mankind,  may  find  a  fit  theatre  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  abilities  "?  I  flatter  myself,  that  I 
have  discovered  the  true  solution  of  these  difficul- 
ties, and  I  shall  proceed  without  delay  to  submit 
the  result  of  my  reflections  to  the  public. 

Our  statesmen  seem  to  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  for 
a  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  subjugation  of  Mex- 
ico. Considered  as  a  mere  mercantile  question  of 
profit  and  loss,  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future,  would,  certainly,  furnish  an  adequate 
motive  and  excuse  for  the  proposed  conquest.  Yet 
it  is  doubted  by  some  accurate  calculators,  whether 
the  pecuniary  recompense  we  expect  to  derive  from 
the  reduction  of  that  country  is  altogether  certain  ; 
whether,  in  fact,  when  the  expense  of  overrunning 
and  holding  it  is  duly  estimated,  we  shall  not  be 
found  to  have  gained  a  loss — a  burthen,  instead  of 
a  benefit.  But  notwithstanding  this  and  other 
weighty  considerations,  there  exists  a  strong  de- 
sire among  us  to  subjugate  that  distracted  country. 
Ts  there  no  plan  which  may  reconcile  our  interest 
with  our  inclination  in  this  matter  1  I  think  I  have 
hit  upon  a  happy  expedient  that  obviates  all  objec- 
tions, and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  disclose  it. 

I  assume  as  postulates,  that  our  country  is  over- 
loaded with  great  men,  and  that  the  bulk  of  these 
valuable  citizens,  even  with  our  frequent  elections 
and  rapid  rotation  in  oflSce,  have  not  the  most  re- 
mote prospect  of  gratifying  their  reasonable  ambi- 
tion within  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  life.  Here 
then  is,  evidently,  a  great  waste  of  mental  power, 
and  a  grievous  disappointment  of  the  just  hopes  of 
many  well-deserving  citizens — evils,  which  a  pa- 
rental government  is,  certainly,  bound  to  redress. 
Again  ;  the  multitude  and  competition  of  the  can- 
didates for  distinction  among  ns  endanger  our  do- 
mestic peace,  and  keep  our  community  in  a  per- 
petual turmoil.  That  we  should  relieve  ourselves 
from  this  dangerous  superfluity,  with  all  conve- 
nient speed  by  transferring  it  to  another  market, 
and  that  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  we 
may  employ  force  to  accomplish  an  object  so  es- 
sential to  our  welfare,  are  propositions  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  indisputable.  And 
in  doing  so,  we  shall  but  imitate  the  example  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  For  it  was  not  a 
scarcity  of  the  means  of  subsistence  produced  by 
a  growing  population,  as  Mallhus  ingeniously  con- 
jectures, but  the  excessive  numbers  of  their  great 
men,  seeking  in  distant  lands  space  for  the  display 
of  their  civil  and  military  talents,  that  drove  the 
northern  tribes  in  such  countless  hordes  upon  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe.  The  leaders  in 
those  migrations,  debarred  at  home  from  their  nat- 
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ural  place  in  society,  by  a  loo  active  competition, 
summoned  to  their  standard  the  warlike  and  enter- 
prising youth  of  their  country,  and  extorted  from 
their  effeminate  neighbors  that  dominion  which  was 
the  just  due  of  their  superior  courage  and  capacity. 
And,  in  this  irruption,  they  did  but  fulfil  the  univer- 
sal law,  that  the  strong  should  predominate  over 
the  weak. 

In  invading  Mexico,  therefore,  we  vindicate  the 
genuineness  of  our  descent  from  the  sea-kings  of 
the  north,  and,  luckily,  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try will  furnish  ample  facilities  for  removing  the 
evils  and  inconveniences  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
Its  extensive  territories  would  give  ample  scope 
"  and  verge  enough"  to  our  supernumerary  great 
men  for  the  exercise  of  their  abilities.  From  the 
inadequacy  of  the  native  supply,  civil  and  military 
talents  would  be  in  demand  in  that  market,  and 
thus  by  transporting  our  surplus  politicians  to  be- 
nighted Mexico,  we  should  at  once  relieve  their 
necessities  and  remove  the  dangers  impending  over 
us  from  the  restless  activity  of  that  class  of  men. 
If  the  Mexicans  refuse  to  acquiesce  peaceably  in 
this  judicious  arrangement,  both  precedent  and 
principle  would  justify  us  in  the  application  of  co- 
ercive measures. 

When  the  whole  country  has  been  reduced  to 
submission  by  the  power  of  our  arms,  I  propose 
that  the  conquered  territory  be  laid  off  into  a  num- 
ber of  republics  of  suitable  dimensions,  and  that 
such  portion  of  our  Presidential  aspirants  as  we 
can  best  spare,  be  detailed  forthwith  to  take  charge 
of  these  infant  governments.  As  some  force  may 
be  requisite  to  maintain  the  authority  of  these  mag- 
istrates, I  suggest  that  a  large  number  of  office- 
seekers  and  office-holders  be  immediately  shipped 
to  Mexico  and  embodied  as  a  corps  d'armee  ;  so 
that  while  they  exercise  civil  functions  in  the  new 
republics,  they  may  act,  at  the  same  time,  as  an 
army  of  occupation.  These  classes  of  men  abound 
so  much  among  us  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  adequate  force,  and  their  peculiar 
habits  would  eminently  fit  them  for  such  a  service. 
They  have  a  genius  for  what  the  French  call  the 
maraud,  and  would,  therefore,  cost  but  little  in  the 
way  of  subsistence.  Their  military  zeal  and  gal- 
lantry, too,  would  be  stimulated  by  the  strongest 
motives  of  interest — by  the  consciousness  that  de- 
feat must  dry  up  the  sources  of  their  official  emol- 
uments. Multitudes,  I  am  persuaded,  would  be 
ready   to  volunteer  on  such  an  expedition. 

With  a  force  thus  constituted,  the  country 
may  easily  be  held  in  subjection,  and  under  such 
able  teachers  the  debased  and  ignorant  Mexican 
may  be  soon  indoctrinated  in  the  true  principles  of 
republican  government.  If  I  were  to  enumerate 
the  manifold  advantages  of  this  scheme,  I  should 
extend  this  essay  to  an  inconvenient  length  ;  but 
lest  T  should  be  tempted  to  dilate  too  largely  on  its 
merits,  I  must  now  conclude  and  rely  on  the  imagi- 


nations of  my  readers  to  fill  up  the  imperfect  out- 
line. 


J.  B.  D. 


Camphell  county,  Va, 
Feb.  iih,  1848. 


INVOCATION  TO  SLEEP. 

BY    ALTON. 

Come  soothing  Sleep,  and  with  thy  magic  charms, 
In  soft  repose,  ray  wearied  eyelids  seal ; 
And  while  I  rest,  oh  let  my  dreams  reveal, 

Reclining  fondly  in  my  ardent  arms, 

A  form,  that  holds  my  heart  in  sweet  control ; 
And  thus,  with  love  enraptur'd  let  me  hear 
The  tender  words  she  breath'd,  with  maiden  fear, 

While  at  her  side,  I  pour'd  out  all  my  soul ; 

And  see  those  sad  blue  eyes,  whose  pensive  gaze- 
Subdues  my  heait,  and  fonder  still  endears. 

Bright  beaming,  with  the  light  of  Love's  pure  rays, 
Turn  on  me,  sweetly  smiling,  thro'  her  tears  :^— 

And  thus,  e'en  tho'  the  world  in  madness  deems 

That  we  should  ever  love — oh  let  us  love  in  dreams. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 


JOHN  CARPER, 

THE  HUNTER  OF  LOST  RIVER. 

CHAPTER  VL    4|^ 

The  departure  of  ten  of  his  twelve  enemies  led 
to  a  change  in  Carper's  plan.  He  determined  to 
wait  long  enough  for  the  ten  to  get  to  a  distance  of 
many  miles,  for  so  far  he  conjectured  they  would 
travel — there  being  no  habitation  nearer  than  fif- 
teen miles,  and  their  errand  being  plainly  of  a  preda- 
tory character — and  then  to  deal  boldly  with  the 
two  left  behind.  A  cattle  grazer  of  the  South 
Branch  valley  had  established  a  man,  named  Daniel 
Ridgway,  near  some  salt  springs,  in  the  mixed 
glade  lands  near  Cheat  River,  about  fifteen  miles 
distant  in  a  north-western  direction.  Ridgway  had 
built  his  cabin  only  two  or  three  years  before,  and 
Carper  knew  of  it  only  from  the  report  of  hunters. 
The  party  of  ten  were  striking,  he  supposed,  for 
this  h(tmestead,  as  their  march  had  been  begun  io 
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that  direction,  and  as  there  was  no  other  habitation 
nearer  than  thirty  miles,  in  that,  or  any  other  di- 
rection. It  was  impossible  to  know  whether  the 
two  Indians  were  to  await,  where  they  were,  the 
return  of  their  comrades,  or  to  reunite  with  them  at 
some  rendezvous  on  the  general  western  route. 
More  than  an  hour  passed  by.  The  hunter,  find- 
ing that  the  two  Indians  had  become  quiet,  and  that 
the  fire-light  had  died  away  into  an  occasional 
flicker,  drew  himself  back,  and  regained  the  side 
of  his  mistress.  She  was  on  the  alert,  and  wel- 
comed him  with  a  pressure  of  the  hand.  He  in- 
quired, in  a  whisper,  if  she  could  guess  at  the  pur- 
pose of  the  party  who  had  left  the  camp.  She 
could  give  him  no  farther  clue  than  he  already  pos- 
sessed. 

"Now  again,"  he  whispered,  "roll  out  of  your 
nest,  and  come  with  me.  Be  brave,  but  quiet. 
One  to  two  is  not  odds  for  a  true  man  to  be  afraid 
of  in  a  good  cause.  We  shall  get  back  and  be 
happy  enough." 

Nelly  followed  her  hunter  on  her  hands  and 
knees ;  Sharpnose,  crouching  along  close  to  the 
ground,  came  last.  Carper  soon  reached  a  point 
for  safely  crossing  the  run.  The  Quakeress  might 
have  passed  dry-shod  upon  the  stones,  but  her 
stout  lover  would  not  miss  the  good  excuse  for  his 
gallantry,  and,  lifting  her  in  one  arm,  bore  her  to 
the  other  bank.  Here,  keeping  upon  his  feet,  he 
led  the  way  and  soon  accomplished  the  necessary 
circuit,  and  approached  the  tree  to  which  he  had 
fastened  the  black  horse.  Now  had  arrived  the 
time  for  carrying  into  effect  a  stratagem  which  he 
had  devised  in  his  meditations  under  the  oak.  He 
led  Nelly  into  the  gloom  of  the  wood,  where  he 
bade  her  remain  concealed,  and  then,  returning, 
unfastened  the  black  fiom  the  tree.  He  next  felt 
the  priming  in  the  pan  of  his  rifle,  and  placed  the 
handle  of  his  knife  within  ready  reach.  Having 
done  this,  he  took  Sharpnose  under  one  arm,  and 
carrying  him  to  the  head  of  the  horse,  made  him 
understand  a  familiar  signal,  and  snap  sharply  at 
the  animal's  nostrils.  The  black  stallion  threw 
himself  up  with  a  simultaneous  spring  of  all  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  snorted  furiously.  Car- 
per pressed  the  neck  of  the  dog  under  his  left  foot, 
and  cocked  his  rifle,  imitating  at  the  same  instant 
the  snarl  of  a  wolf.  There  was  then  a  slight  noise 
in  the  direction  of  the  fire — a  rustle  of  the  bushes 
followed — and  one  of  the  Indians  came  stealthily 
out  into  the  grassy  area,  and  stooped  to  examine 
the  hobble  of  the  horse.  He  was  within  ten  feet 
of  Carper,  who  had  designed  to  shoot  him,  trusting 
that  the  Indian  left  at  the  fire  would  mistake  the 
report  of  the  rifle  for  that  of  a  shot  fired  by  his 
comrade,  to  scare  the  wolves  from  the  horses. 
This  was  his  first  design,  but  the  nearness  and  pos- 
ture of  his  enemy  invited  an  onset  of  a  different 
character.  He  leaned  his  rifle  against  a  tree,  and 
drew  his  knife.     He  measured  the  distance  with 


his  eye,  and  threw  himself  at  a  bound  upon  the 
stooping  man.  The  Indian  fell  with  his  face  to 
the  grass,  under  the  onset,  and  before  he  could 
make  an  eftbrt  to  rise,  or  even  cry  out,  the  long 
knife  of  the  white  hunter  had  ploughed  its  way 
upward  from  the  fifth  rib,  dealing  a  terrible  wound. 
Before  the  knife  had  sunk  to  its  handle,  the  knees 
of  the  warrior  had  failed,  and  he  was  flat  upon  the 
ground;  he  quivered  and  gasped,  and  was  a  dead 
man.  Carper  seized  Sharpnose  promptly  and  pre- 
vented the  noise  with  which  this  faithful  friend 
might  have  signalized  the  victory.  The  horse  had 
plunged  away  as  he  leaped  upon  the  Indian,  but 
now  stood  still  confined  by  the  hobble;  the  hunter 
refastened  him  to  the  tree.  Then  he  took  his  rifle 
and  walked  without  caring  whether  he  was  heard 
or  not,  feeling  sure  that  he  would  be  mistaken  for 
the  Indian  returning  to  the  fire  from  an  inspection 
of  the  horse,  and  so  came  within  twenty  paces  of 
the  comrade  of  the  dead  man.  This  poor  devil 
still  wore  the  night-cap  and  shawl.  The  failing 
fire  now  flickered  up,  now  sunk,  giving  out  an  un- 
certain light.  Carper  raised  his  rifle;  he  found 
no  small  difficulty  in  getting  his  aim;  the  sights  of 
the  rifle  were  useless  for  want  of  light,  and  his  eye 
had  no  better  guide  than  the  dusky  line  of  the  long 
barrel.  At  last  he  fired.  The  Indian,  instead  of 
falling,  jumped  like  a  frog,  from  his  sitting  po- 
sition over  the  fire,  knocking  the  brands  with 
his  feet,  and  rising,  without  stopping  to  pick  up  his 
rifle,  scudded  off  into  the  woods.  Carper  dashed 
into  the  glade  and  pressed  after  him.  Sharp- 
nose ran  before  and  disappeared  ;  the  hunter  heard 
the  dog  yelp,  then  whine  piteously.  Hurrying  on 
as  fast  as  he  could  in  the  darkness  he  met  his  dog 
returning.  He  at  once  gave  up  the  chase  and  re- 
traced his  way  to  the  fire.  Here  he  discovered 
that  Sharpnose  was  bleeding  from  a  gash  in  his  side. 
The  Indian  had  beaten  him  off  with  his  tomahawk. 
The  cut  was  over  the  ribs  and  did  not  disable  him 
or  even  hinder  his  seizing  upon  a  venison  bone 
from  the  refuse  of  the  recent  supper.  The  escape 
of  the  Indian  added  to  Carper's  haste  to  be  gone. 
He  kicked  the  rifle  of  the  fugitive  into  the  run,  call- 
ed through  the  dark  woods  to  Nelly,  mounted  the 
black  horse,  took  her  up  behind  him  and  rode  away 
northward.  He  left  the  pony,  upon  which  she 
had  before  travelled,  still  hobbled,  feeding  in  a 
grassy  opening  near  at  hand.  I  leave  the  conver- 
sation of  the  lovers  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader, 
except  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  certain  matters  requiring  expla- 
nation. 

"  The  horse  seemed  to  kill  the  Indian  of  whom 
thee  speaks,"  said  Nelly  in  the  midst  of  a  dialogue 
occasionally  interrupted  by  the  bounding  and  irreg- 
ular motion  of  the  brute,  of  which  she  spoke, 
amongst  the  obstacles  of  their  dark  and  often  rough 
way.  "  When  the  party  came  in,  bringing  the 
beast,  that  Indian  took  charge  of  hira,  and  soon 
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began  shaking  a  blanket  at  his  head  and  torment- 
ing him.  The  Indians  laughed  very  much  at  this. 
The  man  held  the  reins,  and  the  horse,  after  draw- 
ing back  often,  at  last  ran  in  upon  him,  beat  him 
down  with  his  knees,  and  ran  around  him  kicking 
and  making  an  angry  noise.  When  the  Indian's 
friends  drove  the  horse  from  him  he  was  apparently 
dead.  They  placed  him  on  the  ground,  wrapped 
in  his  blanket,  with  his  weapons  by  his  side,  and 
left  him.  Thee  says  that  thee  found  him  alive, 
but  left  him  no  longer  so." 

"  Has  Girty  made  love  to  you  on  the  journey  V 
Carper  asked  at  another  stage  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"Thee  should  scarcely  care  if  he  had  done  so. 
But  he  did  do  so.  And  I  tell  thee  frankly,  dear 
John,  for  between  thee  and  me  there  should  be 
frankness,  I  answered  gently.  The  lad,  from 
whatever  cause,  was  my  protection  against  worse 
men." 

"  You  make  a  great  mistake  Nelly  ;  there  is  no 
worse  man  in  the  party  than  Girty." 

"  More  dangerous  men,  if  not  worse — if  thee 
excepts  to  that  word.  He  told  me  of  his  wigwam 
on  a  stream  clearer  than  Lost  River,  and  insinu- 
ated many  things  about  my  being  his  wife  in  the 
beauiiful  country,  out  in  the  west,  where  the  earth 
is  a  field  of  grass  and  flowers.  I  did  not  say  no  to 
the  youth,  but,  trusting  in  God,  gravely  listened  to 
him.  So  Girty,  wicked  as  he  doubtless  is,  kept 
me  safe  from  the  rudeness  of  the  others — placed 
the  branches  of  trees  for  me  to  sleep  upon,  in  pla- 
ces where  the  rude  eyes  did  not  watch  me — and 
altogether  behaved  more  after  the  manner  of  his 
civilized  instruction  at  uncle  Blake's  than  of  his 
Indian  blood  and  nature.  Thee  does  not  know  me, 
John  Carper,  if  from  this  seeming  of  yielding  to 
the  love-fancy  of  the  youth,  thee  is  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  end,  succor  being  hopeless  1  would  not  have 
opposed  the  youth  utterly — aye,  even  to  such  an 
act  as  slew  Sisera." 

"I  believe  every  thing  you  say,  Nelly,"  replied 
Carper,  moved  by  her  firm  words.  "  In  your  con- 
duct to  the  lad  you  were  as  wise  as  you  are  pretty 
and  good." 

The  mountain  on  their  right  guided  their  course, 
and  riding  as  rapidly  as  the  darkness  and  nature  of 
tlie  ground  well  permitted — and  these  in  fact  pre- 
sented greater  impediments  to  their  speed  than  the 
hunter,  who  had  never  traversed  the  country  on 
horse-back  before,  had  imagined — Carper  and  the 
little  Quakeress  came,  a  little  after  dawn,  upon  that 
large  glade  which  modern  travel  first  strikes  in  the 
route  from  Romney  to  Clarksburg.  No  traces  of 
the  Lost  River  hunters  appeared.  The  Indian 
parly.  Carper  supposed,  were  at  a  safe  distance  in 
the  west.  The  fine  rivulet  of  the  Youheganey, 
recently  sprung  from  its  fountains,  had  been  just 
crossed.  He  drew  up  his  horse  for  a  few  minutes 
and   meditated  his  future  course.     It  seemed   to 


him  best  to  ride  north  to  the  residence  of  William 
Crawford.  The  house  of  this  widely  known  per- 
son was  in  fact  a  fort,  and  his  family,  and  the  la- 
borers in  his  employment,  made  up  a  force  amply 
sufficiently  to  prevent  even  an  attempt  of  so  small 
a  party  of  Indians  against  it.  Leaving  Nelly  at 
Crawford's  he  would  return  with  all  who  were  wil- 
ling to  assist  him,  pursue  the  Indians,  and  eventu- 
ally recover  the  stolen  horse  and  goods  left  on 
Blackwater  Run,  and  see  to  a  decent  disposition  of 
the  remains  of  the  murdered  boy.  The  Lost  River 
hunters  might  be  up  in  time  to  join  with  Craw- 
ford's men  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  These 
views  and  purposes  passed  swiftly  through  his 
mind,  and  he  lifted  his  horse's  head  to  ride  north- 
ward. Nell,  at  this  moment,  drew  her  arm  tightly 
around  his  waist,  and  exclaimed  in  a  husky  voice — 

"  Look— look !" 

Her  finger  pointed  westward.  Carper  instantly 
saw  several  mounted  Indians  dashing  out  from  the 
wood  that  made  the  western  boundary  of  the  glade. 
They  were  coming  at  full  speed  directly  toward 
him.  Here  was  cause  of  speedy  flight,  and  that 
too  in  the  direction  of  Crawford's,  where  safety 
might,  with  a  few  hours  of  hard  riding,  be  obtain- 
ed— not  in  the  direction  of  home,  over  a  series  of 
wild  uninhabited  mountains.  He  struck  the  black 
horse  with  his  heels,  shouted  to  him,  and  instead 
of  riding  directly  away  from  his  enemies,  took  a 
line  across  their  course — Sharpnose  running  gal- 
lantly at  his  side.  As  he  did  so  the  Indians  also 
turned  as  quickly  as  their  speed  would  let  them, 
and  pursuers  and  pursued  rode  fast  toward  one 
point,  an  opening  at  the  wood  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  glade.  Carper's  selection  of  this  course  of 
flight  reduced  the  advantage  which  he  had,  at  first, 
in  the  start ;  but  he  was  still  nearer,  by  more  than 
two  hundred  yards,  to  the  outlet,  than  his  enemies, 

"This  comes,"  muttered  the  hunter,  lifting  his 
rifle  angrily  and  urging  his  horse  to  full  speed, 
"  this  comes  of  missing  that  whelp  of  the  devil — 
missing  a  fair  shot.  I  might  have  known  that  the 
rascal  would  dog  us  in  the  dark,  and,  after  finding 
the  course  we  look,  be  off  on  his  long  legs  to  bring 
the  whole  gang  down  on  us.  Nelly  I  must  run 
more  than  is  agreeable — to  save  not  only  myself 
but  you.  When  running  no  longer  answers,  I  must 
die  game.  It  wont  do  for  a  man  to  give  up  and 
cry  like  a  woman.  If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  sub- 
mit yourself  quietly  and  trust  to  Providence,  and 
the  friends  who  must  be  coming  on  from  home." 

"  Look,"  he  said  a  moment  after — "you  sit  in  a 
way  to  see  them  well.     How  are  they  coming  on  ■?" 

"One  rides  first  on  a  horse  that  runs  as  fast  as 
a  bird  flies.  Two  others  ride  much  behind.  Some 
are  coming  on  far  back  on  foot.'' 

"Is  the  foremost  man  Girty  1" 

"No;  he  is  much  greater  in  size.  Thee  will 
scarcely  outstrip  the  first  rider.     He  gains  upon  us. 
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John  Carper,  thee  has  fallen  into  ruin  to  save  me. 
If  thee  dies  I  will  die  also." 

Carper,  fairly  screaming  to  his  horse,  and  strik- 
ing him  with  both  heels,  drove  on  furiously  to  the 
outlet.  He  reached  it  nearly  two  hundred  yards 
in  advance  of  the  iirst  horseman  of  the  enemy. 
The  two  behind,  badly  mounted,  were  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  the  rear,  and  still  losing  ground.  If 
Carper  could  continue  his  pace,  he  had  but  one 
enemy  to  fear.  A  mile  onward  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  outlet,  after  passing  for  that  distance 
between  thickets  which  occasionally  met  in  his 
way,  he  gained  a  second  glade.  The  earth  here 
was  wet  and  he  turned  a  little  to  the  right  to  gain 
firmer  ground,  and,  in  doing  so,  interposed  a  part  of 
the  thicket  and  wood  between  him  and  his  pursu- 
ers. As  he  turned,  a  neigh  was  heard  from  behind. 
It  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  leading  Indian  and 
not  from  his  horse ;  it  was  a  trick  to  arrest  the 
speed  of  the  stallion.  It  was  successful.  The 
black  horse  threw  up  his  heels. 

"  Nelly,  sit  back,  if  you  can,"  said  Carper  pite- 
ously.  He  was  on  the  withers  of  his  steed ;  the 
Quakeress  had  followed  his  forward  motion.  A 
second  neigh — the  black  horse  threw  his  heels  yet 
higher  into  the  air. 

"  Nel,  if  you  can't  sit  back,  we  are  gone." 
Carper  had  risen  from  the  withers  to  the  neck. 
Clinging  to  the  mane,  his  rifle  crossing  the  crest, 
Nelly  fast  locked  about  his  waist,  the  young  hunter, 
never  very  graceful  or  expert  as  a  horseman,  made 
anything  but  a  gallant  and  heroic  figure.  A  third 
toss  of  the  brute's  heels  completed  the  work  ;  the 
hunter  vi'as  pitched  some  feet  forward  and  struck 
the  soft  glade,  with  his  Quakeress  safe  at  his  back. 
Her  plump  little  person  bounced  off  and  rolled 
unhurt  upon  the  grass.  Sharpnose  barked  and 
snapped  at  the  black's  heels  in  revenge.  Carper 
was  almost  instantly  upon  his  feet — rifle  in  hand. 
The  leading  Indian  dashed  out  of  the  narrow  pass 
between  the  thickets.  It  was  Tobe's  murderer, 
with  the  eagle-plume  and  bar  sinister  of  white 
paint.  Carper  fired  and  tumbled  the  warrior  from 
his  horse's  back.  It  was  one  of  those  great  shots 
which  only  the  best  of  our  riflemen,  accustomed 
to  strike  a  buck  in  his  bound,  can  make.  The  In- 
dian fell  with  the  reins  in  his  hands ;  he  strusgled 
in  vain  to  rise;  his  horse  pulled  a  little  and  then 
stood  still,  panting  from  the  race.  The  black, 
making  a  gallant  round,  with  crest  lifted  and  tail 
streaming,  thundered  up  to  the  strange  horse  and 
dying  man.  He  yerked  his  heels  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner at  the  latter,  but  seemed  to  claim  friendship 
with  the  animal  of  his  own  kind.  Carper,  without 
staying  to  load  his  rifle,  approached  his  enemy, 
dragging  Nelly,  whom  the  fall  had  somewhat  bewil- 
dered, after  him ;  drove  the  black  off  with  a  blow, 
seized  the  reins  of  the  strange  horse,  mounted, 
drew  the  stupified  girl  up  behind  him,  and  resumed 
his  flight. 


"  This  is  a  good  tame  brute  and  a  fast,"  he  said 
as  he  urged  the  new  horse  to  his  speed  ;  "only  he 
is  too  low  for  my  legs,  and  if  he  sinks  at  all  in  the 
mud  will  be  apt  to  run  from  under  me." 

He  had  not  ridden  a  minute,  when  he  heard  firing 
in  the  great  glade  in  which  the  chase  had  begun. 
The  shots  were  numerous.  He  drew  up.  On  a 
current  of  the  light  wind  came  the  shouts  of  men 
and  other  noises,  which  assured  him  that  rescue 
had  a.rrived  and  a  battle,  or  new  chase,  begun.  He 
was  not  long  in  putting  this  past  doubt ;  and  Nelly, 
within  half  an  hour  of  her  fall  from  the  terrible 
black,  was  safe  amongst  her  Lost  River  friends. 
They  greeted  her  presence  with  shouts  and  every 
extravagant  demonstration  of  joy.  The  flower  of 
the  Lost  River  maidens  was  well  beloved,  and 
would  have  been  sorely  missed  if  rescue  had  never 
overtaken  her. 

The  newly  arrived  party  had  come  within  view 
of  the  great  glade  as  the  chase  was  going  on  ;  had 
attacked  the  Indians  as  soon  as  possible;  had  killed 
two  or  three  of  their  number  and  driven  the  rest 
oflT.  Girty  was  not  among  the  killed.  A  part  of 
the  white  force  was  still  in  pursuit,  having  pressed 
on  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  sight  when  the  hunter  and 
Nelly  joined  those  least  advanced.  This  pursuit 
Carper  determined  to  join  with  ulterior  views.  He 
would  press  it  at  least  to  the  banks  of  Cheat  River  ; 
examine  into  the  condition  of  things  at  Ridgway's 
settlement — from  which  the  horses,  recently  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians,  must  have  been  taken  ; — 
and,  afterward,  return  to  Lost  River  by  the  south- 
ern route,  in  order  to  bury  the  boy  Tobe,  and  re- 
gain the  horse  and  goods  left  on  the  banks  of  Black- 
water  Run.  As  for  the  black  stallion,  he  sent  a 
hunter  after  him,  vowing  never  himself  to  mount 
him  again  in  any  extremity. 

Nelly's  return  was  to  be  begun  without  delay — 
except  of  a  few  hours  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
Four  safe  hunters,  detached  from  the  party,  were 
to  conduct  her  back,  carrying  her  behind  them  on 
horseback,  by  turns,  by  the  direct  route  to  Lost 
River. 

Carper  bade  her  an  affectionate  farewell,  and 
the  lovers  parted  in  the  glade, 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  reader  will  please  go  back  with  me  to  the 
house  of  Joshua  Blake.  He  will  suppose  the  lit- 
tle Quakeress  to  have  been  restored  to  her  uncle, 
and  all  parties  to  have  returned  from  the  pursuit 
which  had  resulted  so  fortunately  to  her.  A  great 
fire  was  burning  in  the  kitchen  hearth  and  casting 
its  light  through  the  windows  upon  the  fruit  trees 
and  out-houses,  which  were  beginning  to  darken 
in  the  twilight  of  a  pleasant  evening.  Joshua  had 
a  crowd  of  guests  about  him,  William  Mace  and  his 
five  grown  sons  being  of  the  number.  Vanslaken, 
the  Dutchman,  was  present  from  the  valley  of  the 
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South  Branch.  He  had  escaped  massacre,  having 
received  timely  notice,  from  a  cow-boy,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Indians,  and  had  sustained  no  even- 
tual loss,  his  horses  and  goods  being  returned  to 
him.  He  had  been  more  fortunate  than  Daniel 
Ridgvvay,  of  Cheat  River  ;  the  Lost  River  party 
had  found  that  poor  man  dead  in  his  doorway. 

At  the  moment  of  time  at  which  I  resume  my 
narrative,  John  Carper,  who  had  returned  the  day 
before,  was  endeavoring  to  draw  Joshua  Blake 
aside,  for  greater  privacy  in  the  conversation  which 
he  wished  to  hold  with  him. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  friend  John,"  said  the 
Quaker,  "  that  thee  should  speak  with  me  private- 
ly. The  company  is  friendly,  and  thee  and  me 
may  speak  out," 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  hunter,  no  little  annoyed 
that  so  many  persons  should  be  made  to  hear  so 
delicate  a  demand  as  that  for  the  hand  of  his  mis- 
tress— "  well,  then,  I  saved  Nelly  from  the  In- 
dians, Mr.   Blake,  and  she  is  now  safe  and  well." 

"  I  am  grateful  to  thee,  friend  John,  for  the 
manly  services  which  thee  has  rendered  the  child, 
also  for  the  redeeming  of  the  money.  Thee  shall 
surely  have  a  just  proportion  for  thy  services  ;  to 
be  computed  at  a  time  when  we  are  at  greater  lei- 
sure." 

I  must  mention  here,  that  the  bag  of  dollars  had 
been  found  amongst  the  bundles,  left  by  the  Indians 
on  Blackwaler  run,  and  brought  safely  back  to  the 
Quaker. 

"  It  is  not  of  the  money  that  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,"  said  Carper  :  "  in  fact,  I  give  up  my  part. 
But  you  gave  me  your  written  obligation,  that  if  I 
brought  Nelly  back,  I  should  have  her  for  my  wife, 
I  want  to  know  when  we  shall  be  married."  As 
he  spoke,  he  pulled  the  paper,  which  Joshua  Blake 
had  signed,  from  his  pocket. 

"  If  thee  will  read  that  paper,  friend,"  said  Joshua, 
"  I  will  do  as,  on  clear  understanding,  I  find  that  I 
have  promised." 

Carper  read  the  paper  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
of  grave  faces,  which  were  turned  up  with  looks 
of  inquiry  and  interest.  With  some  bashfulness,  but 
a  great  deal  of  dogged  resolution — for  driven  as  he 
was  to  a  public  demand  of  what  he  considered  his 
right,  his  courage  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  hold  his  ground  stubbornly — he  decypher- 
ed  and  read,  in  a  loud  tone,  the  bond,  which  he  felt 
was  conclusive. 

"  Whereas  Joshua  Blake  and  John  Carper  are 
wishing  to  get  back  my  dear  Ellen  Blake  from  the 
felonious  Indians,  into  whose  blood-thirsty  hands 
she  is  fallen,  and  whereas  John  Carper  mistrusts 
in  my  mind,  the  said  Joshua  Blake  of  a  promise 
he  has  made  of  Ellen  to  me  for  a  wife,  if  I  bring 
her  back;  now  the  said  Joshua  Blake  binds  him- 
self and  his  heirs  to  said  John  Carper,  to  give  my 
dear  Nelly  Blake  to  said  John  Carper  for  a 
wife." 


"  What  do  you  say  to  that  V  said  the  reader  tri- 
umphantly. 

"  I  say  I  will  do  by  thee,  as  I  am  bound  to  do. 
Thee  shall  certainly  marry  the  girl,  if  thee  has  won 
her  own  consent." 

The  hunter  seized  the  Quaker's  hand  in  rough 
ecstasy.  "  Well,  that  is  downright  dealing  !"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Your  drab  is  true  blue  after  all. 
When  shall  we  have  the  wedding  V 

"  Well,  that  is  another  matter,"  answered  Joshua, 
with  an  extremely  innocent  look  and  tone.  "  The 
child  is  young,  at  present.  Thee  must  wait  some 
three  years,  at  which  time  she  will  be  of  a  more 
marriageable  age." 

The  hunter  was  utterly  confounded.  He  stood 
before  the  Quaker  with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open — 
the  paper  held  at  half-arm's  length. 

"  Why,"  stammered  he,  "  in  three  years,  Nelly 
will  be  twenty-one,  and  then  I  wont  want  your 
consent.     Do  you  mean  to  break  your  bond  V 

"If  thee  will  inspect  the  obligation,  thee  will 
find  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  time  at  which 
thee  and  Ellen  shall  marry.  Thee,  in  thy  doubt  of 
me,  has  overreached  thyself.  If  thee  had  trusted 
to  my  bare  word,  thee  should  presently  have  mar- 
ried the  girl.  But  thee  took,  instead  of  it,  the  bond, 
and  by  the  bond  thee  must  abide," 

Carper  looked  again  at  the  paper.  His  hand 
shook  and  his  jaws  were  clamped  together,  whilst 
a  flush  of  passion  began  to  mount  to  his  forehead, 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  at  last  quietly  asked, 
"  that  you  will  take  advantage  of  my  not  putting 
the  time  in  the  paper,  and  break  the  bargain  as  it 
must  have  been  understood  between  us?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  ■?" 

"  Thee  must  not  get  into  a  heat  on  the  subject," 
answered  Joshua,  who  observed  the  hunter's  rising 
colour,  and  construed  the  quiet  of  his  manner  aright, 
"Whether  thee  shall  presently  marry  Nelly,  or  wait 
three  years,  depends  upon  additional  matters.  I 
have  spoken  thee  publicly  on  this  subject,  because 
two  or  three  of  the  friends  here  present  know  con- 
cerning it  and  are  ready  to  advise  thee  forcibly  into 
courses,  which  will  give  thee  Nelly  at  once.  If 
thee  expects  to  be  obliged,  thee  must  thyself 
oblige." 

The  Quaker  then  proceeded  to  inform  Carper  of 
the  meditated  tory  rising  ;  that  this  rising  would 
take  place  in  a  few  days  ;  that  if  he  lent  himself  to 
their  cause,  to  which  they  were  anxious  to  bind 
him,  as  an  able  soldier  and  a  man  of  influence  with 
the  young  hunters  of  the  region,  he  should  be  cap- 
tain of  a  company,  and,  even  before  setting  out  for 
service  in  the  lower  country,  marry  Nelly  Blake, 
These  declarations  and  persuasions  were  strength- 
ened by  occasional  words  from  the  elders  of  the 
company  ;  who,  it  seemed  pretty  clear,  had  put 
Joshua  upon  this  plan  of  using  his  rightful  power 
over  his  niece,  to  induce  the  young  hunter  to  lend 
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himself  to  their  views.     Carper,  after  hearing  the 
whole,  answered — 

"  You  have  your  opinions,  and  I  have  mine.  If 
you  think  it  right  to  take  the  British  side  in  the 
war,  take  it  and  stand  up  to  the  consequences  ;  that 
is  part  of  the  business.  I  was  at  Saratoga,  and 
elsewhere,  with  General  Morgan,  and  it  is  likely 
that,  having  talked  with  more  men,  I  know  more 
of  what  our  duty  is  than  you  ;  but  whether  I  do  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that,  believing  as  I  do,  if  I  were 
to  join  your  party,  I  should  be  an  infernal  rascal. 
Now  I  tell  you  three  things  :  I  loill  marry  Nelly 
Blake  in  a  very  short  time — I  will  not  join  your 
d — d  insurrection — lastly,  I  toill  start  for  Win- 
chester, to-night,  to  let  General  Morgan  know 
what  you  are  doing." 

Saying  these  words,  the  hunter  called  loudly  to 
Nelly,  and  she  came  to  his  call. 

"  Good  bye,  Nel,"  he  said.  "  Broadbrim  has 
cheated  me  in  the  transaction  which  we  had  about 
you.  Don't  mind  it.  We  must  take  care  of  our- 
selves.    I  will  see  you  again  in  a  day  or  two." 

He  turned  to  the  door,  leaving  the  Quakeress 
embarrassed  by  the  crowd  and  greatly  distressed. 

The  elder  Mace  had  exchanged  whispers  with 
his  sons.  As  Carper  stooped  in  the  door-way, 
five  strong  men  threw  themselves  from  behind  in  a 
crowd  upon  him.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  he  was 
thrown  down  and  disarmed.  A  consultation  was 
held  amongst  the  elders.  The  result  of  it  was  that 
the  disarmed  hunter  was  dragged,  with  his  hands 
securely  tied  behind  him,  to  the  smoke-house,  a 
strong  building  of  heavy  logs,  and  there  locked  up. 
This  was  quickly  done,  and  just  before  the  thick 
door,  studded  with  wrought  nails,  closed  upon  him, 
he  heard  Joshua  Blake  say — 

"  This  is  distressing  enough,  friend  John  ;  but 
thee  has  threatened  to  endanger  our  safety.  I 
think  thee  will  hardly  journey  so  far  as  Winches- 
ter to-night." 

The  hunter's  answer  was  a  most  energetic,  but 
useless  oath. 

It  was  near  day-break.  The  house  of  the  Qua- 
ker, still  crowded  with  its  company,  had  long  been 
silent.  Nelly  Blake  stood  at  the  door  of  the  smoke- 
house. 

"  John  !"  she  called  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Nelly — is  it  you  ■?  God  bless  you.  I  thought 
you  would  be  here  some  time  or  other." 

As  the  girl  received  this  answer,  conveyed,  as 
her  own  speech  had  been,  through  the  key-hole, 
honest  Sharpnose  came  around  the  house  and  gave 
her  a  cordial  salutation.  Carper  whistled  and  the 
dog  went  back. 

"  He  is  digging  me  out,"  said  the  hunter.  "  But 
perhaps  you  have  the  key." 

"  No,"  said  Nelly,  "  I  have  not.  Uncle  Blake 
took  care  that  I  should  not  get  it.  He  knew  that 
thee  would  not  stay  long  if  I  got  the  key.     Ah, 


John,  thee  has  been  poorly  repaid  for  thy  kindness 
to  me.     But  thee  is  in  no  personal  danger." 

"  Nelly,  your  friends  are  at  open  war  with  me 
now.     Will  you  be  true  to  me  V 

"  Surely  thee  need  not  ask  that.  Yes,  thee  will 
find  me  true  to  thee  in  all  things,  now  and  forever." 

"  I  believe  you,  Nel.  As  soon  as  possible  you 
must  run  away  with  me." 

"  Hush,  John,"  said  the  Quakeress,  "  I  hear  a 
noise  in  the  distance." 

"  What  is  it  V 

"  The  noise  of  horses  coming  at  a  trot  up  the 
river." 

"  Listen  well  and  tell  me  what  you  hear." 

"  They  come  more  quietly.  The  trot  is  now  a 
walk." 

"  Look  out ;  probably  they  are  in  sight." 

The  Quakeress,  stepping  to  a  point  of  advan- 
tage, used  her  keen  eyes,  and  then-  returning  to 
the  door,  whispered — 

"  It  is  a  great  number  of  men  upon  horses.  Some 
are  coming,  by  the  road,  to  the  house  ;  and  some 
are  moving  around  under  the  shade  of  the  moun- 
tain.    I  must  get  back." 

The  girl  scampered  off,  looking  like  a  ghost,  in 
her  white  night-dress,  and  crept  by  an  open  win- 
dow into  her  closet.  She  had  scarcely  done  so, 
when  Sharpnose,  drawing  his  head  from  the  hole, 
which  he  had  been  burrowing  under  the  founda- 
tions of  his  master's  prison,  snuffed  the  dirt  from 
his  nostrils,  gave  a  leap  outward  and  barked  furi- 
ously. The  rush  of  shouting  horsemen  immedi- 
ately followed.  It  was  the  force  sent  under  Mor- 
gan to  suppress  this  foolish  tory  movement  in  the 
valley  of  Lost  River.  News  of  such  a  movement 
had  reached  the  lowlands  some  days  before,  and 
now  the  rough  hero  was  present  to  deal  with  it. 

By  sunrise  a  scene  of  great  confusion  had  clo- 
sed at  the  house  of  Joshua  Blake.  His  friends 
had  been  seized  and  were  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
captain  of  the  Cowpens.  One  of  the  Maces  had 
been  needlessly  shot.  Morgan's  bugler  killed  him. 
With  this  exception  no  blood  was  shed.  As  the 
hubbub  subsided,  thumps,  kicks  and  shouts  were 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  smoke-house.  Car- 
per was  presently  led  out,  and  came  forward,  with 
his  hands  still  bound  behind  him,  and  with  the  most 
extraordinary  mask  of  red  dirt  thick  upon  him  from 
the  top  of  his  head  to  his  shoulders.  He  had  been 
attempting  to  force  himself  through  the  opening 
made  by  Sharpnose. 

"  Who  the  devil,  are  you  ]"  said  Morgan,  as  the 
hunter  approached.  Untie  the  man,  and  let  him 
wash  his  face." 

Carper,  no  little  mortified  at  his  uncouth  ap- 
pearance, contained  himself  before  so  important  a 
person,  until,  his  bonds  being  cut,  he  had  used  his 
freedom  to  cleanse  his  face  of  its  disguise. 

"  Why,    my   brave    fellow,    I    know  you   now. 
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Eh  !  How  do  you  do,  Jack  ?  What's  the  mat- 
ter r' 

Carper  began  to  tell  his  story. 

"  Take  a  little  grog  to  wash  the  mud  out  of  your 
mouth,"  inter|)osed  the  great  man,  handing  him  a 
gourd  of  wiiiskey-and-water. 

The  hunter's  story  was  at  last  told.  Morgan 
called  up  Joshua  Blake — swore  at  him  for  ten  min- 
utes,— and  then  said  : 

"  1  know  Jack  Carper  very  well.  He  is  a  stout, 
respectable  young  man.  I  have  seen  him  do  good 
fighting.  There  is  no  law  for  making  you  give  us 
a  wedding  to-night ;  but  if  you  don't,  1  will  tie  you 
to  my  horse's  tail,  and  lead  you  back  to  Win- 
chester, for  this  bit  of  tory  business.  Do  you 
hear?" 

Joshua  Blake  did  hear,  and,  after  an  interval  of 
quiet  stubbornness,  consented.  A  messenger  was 
sent  in  haste  to  Morefield  for  the  parson.  Morgan 
continued  his  route  up  Lost  River,  effectually  ex- 
terminated the  misjudged  insurrection,  seized  a 
Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Claypole,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  originator  of  it,  and  before 
sunset  had  returned  to  Blake's  house.  The  parson 
came  in  due  season.  Nelly  Blake,  "  with  a  smile 
on  her  lip,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye,"  gave  her  hand 
to  John  Carper.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know 
more  of  this  wedding,  at  which  so  famous  a  man 
as  General  Morgan  danced,  drank  whiskey,  and 
swore  uproariously,  he  may  learn  it  in  the  right 
pleasant  chapters  which  Doddridge — full  of  graph- 
ic power — has  given  us,  descriptive  of  the  merry- 
makings which  border  fashion  made  customary  on 
such  occasions.  I  steal  away  from  so  boisterous 
a  wedding. 


A  year  had  elapsed  from  the  day  of  the  wed- 
ding. The  groom  had  taken  his  wife  home,  re- 
ceived her  three  hundred  pounds,  increased  the 
size  and  comfort  of  his  house,  bought  cattle  to  sell 
again  at  a  profit,  and  was,  in  country  parlance,  doing 
very  well.  It  was  near  sunset  of  a  May  day.  Car- 
per and  a  laborer  in  his  employment,  named  John 
Hogeland,  had  gone  up  amongst  the  mountain  spurs, 
to  look  after  their  wolf-traps — each  carrying  with 
him  his  rifle,  after  the  frontier  custom.  Nelly  Car- 
per sat  in  a  wicker  chair,  near  the  door-way  of  her 
house.  Her  uncle,  Joshua  Blake,  sat  near  her, 
making  awkward  efforts  to  hold,  without  damage 
to  its  tender  person,  a  child  of  two  or  three  months, 
which  promised  to  become  a  pet  of  the  softened 
old  man.  Nelly  was  laughing,  with  a  gay  face  and 
light  heart,  at  the  unpractised  Quaker's  extraordi- 
nary motions.  Sharpnose,  just  a  little  watching 
the  glee  of  his  mistress,  lay  basking  in  the  even- 
ing sun.  Breaking  in  upon  the  cheerfulness  of  this 
scene,  came  John  Carper,  with  a  hurried  step  aiid 
face  somewhat  pale.  To  the  looks  of  inquiry,  with 
which  his  wife  received  him,  he  answered— 


"  Jack  Hogeland  has  killed  Girty." 

After  a  few  moments,  during  which  his  wife  and 
the  Quaker  remained  silent,  and  in  that  awed  ex- 
pectancy with  which  we  await  the  story  of  a  death, 
he  proceeded  to  a  detail  of  the  circumstances.  The 
substance  of  his  account  was  as  follows.  He  and 
Hogeland  were  coming  in  from  the  hills,  but  had 
turned  from  their  direct  course  to  find,  and  drive 
in,  the  milch  cows.  Going  up  a  green  hollow,  sha- 
ded with  wild  poplars  and  papaws,  they  heard  the 
ringing  of  a  cow  bell.  At  first  they  held  on  their 
way  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  but  on  a  repeti- 
tion of  it,  came  to  a  stand.  The  bell  sounded  as 
if  it  was  siuinging,  and  not  in  the  tremulous  tin- 
kle commonly  made  by  the  motion  of  the  feeding 
animal.  Carper  proposed  to  his  companion  that 
they  should  go  over  a  hill,  and,  making  a  turn, 
come  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hollow.  While 
they  were  doing  this,  they  heard  the  bell  ringing, 
at  intervals,  in  the  same  strange  manner.  They 
reached  the  upper  end  of  the  hollow,  and  crept  on 
under  the  papaws,  Carper  giving  the  lead  to  his 
comrade.  They  had  moved  on  a  short  distance  in 
this  way,  when  Hogeland  saw  a  man,  in  the  dress 
of  an  Indian,  squatting  as  if  to  hide  himself,  and 
swinging  a  slim  papaw,  to  which  he  had  tied  a  cow 
bell.  Beckoning  to  Carper  to  keep  back,  Hoge- 
land crawled  to  a  stump,  fired  and  shot  the  bell- 
ringer  through  the  head.  "  We  went  up,"  said 
Carper,  "  and  found  that  it  was  Girty.  He  had 
killed  the  cow  and  was,  no  doubt,  ringing  the  bell 
to  bring  me  out,  that  he  might  do  by  me  as  Hoge- 
land has  done  by  him.  I  am  sorry  that  the  boy 
should  have  come  to  this  end,  and  glad  that  it  was 
Jack  and  not  myself  that  shot  him  ;  for  I  do  n^t 
like  killing  a  man  in  that  still  way,  in  cold  blood  ; 
and  besides,  although  he  carried  you  off,  Nelly,  he 
was  decently  civil  and  attentive  to  you  in  the  wil- 
derness."    Here  Carper  kissed  his  wife. 

"  1  am  truly  glad  with  thee,  John,  that  tl^e  did 
not  kill  the  boy,"  said  Nelly  sadly.  "Too  much 
blood  is  not  good  for  the  conscience,  and  the  poor 
youth  was  misguided." 

Her  husband  continued — "  Hogeland  is  with  the 
body  ;  Mr.  Blake  and  myself  must  ride  up  the  river, 
get  some  of  the  neighbors  and  go  back  to  dispose 
of  it.  No  Indians,  I  am  sure,  came  with  the  boy 
this  time." 

Joshua,  buttoning  his  coat  to  be  gone,  said  : — 
"  Thee  has  a  cow  the  less,  but  I  will  replace  it." 

Carper  added — "  And  an  enemy  the  less." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Nelly,  "that  thee  has  not  anoth- 
er left  in  the  world," 


In  the  bull  of  the  canonization  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  1623, 
Luther  is  called  "  monslrum  teterrimum,  et  detestabilis 
peslis." 
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LINES 

Written  impromptu  on  seeing  the  picture  of  TVashing- 
tori's  villa,  at  Mount  Vernon.  By  Rev.  Win.  Jay,  Bath, 
England. 

The  following  lines  were  sent  to  us  for  publication  by  a 
very  distinguished  divine  of  our  own  Slate.  We  think  we 
have  seen  them  in  print  somewhere  before,  but  even  if  this 
be  so,  their  poetical  beauty  well  warrants  their  reappear- 
ance. Such  a  tritmte  of  admiration  for  the  majestic  char- 
acter of  Washington,  from  a  Briton,  will  be  pleasing  to 
every  American.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Jay  is  well  known  as 
its  author  of  "Jay's  Exercises." — Ed.  Mess. 

There  dwelt  the  man,  the  flower  of  human  kind, 
W"hose  visage  mild  bespoke  his  nobler  mind. 
There  dwelt  the  soldier,  who  his  sword  ne'er  drew 
But  it)  the  righteous  cause,  to  Freedom  true. 
There  dwell  the  hero,  who  ne'er  fought  for  fame, 
Yet  gained  more  glory  than  a  Cagsar's  name. 
There  dwelt  the  Statesman,  who,  devoid  of  art. 
Gave  soundest  counsel  from  an  upright  heart. 
And  O,  Columbia !  by  thy  sons  caressed. 
There  dwelt  the  father  of  the  realms  he  blessed, 
Who  no  wish  felt  to  make  his  mighty  praise. 
Like  other  chiefs,  the  means  himself  to  raise, 
But  there  retiring,  breathed  in  pure  renown, 
And  felt  a  grandeur  that  disdained  a  crown. 


FISHES 


If  we  were  obliged  to  assume  any  other  shape  in 
animated  nature,  than  that  which  has  settled  into  the 
form  of  humanity,  we  should  of  all  things  prefer  to 
be  a  fish  ;  not  because  they  get  on  so  swimmingly, 
but  that  we  might  escape  that  most  odious  phrase 
used  so  much  by  Englishmen  of  being  ■'  beastly." 
In  choosing  our  class  or  species,  we  own  there  would 
be  some  difiiculty,  for  we  are  not  altogether  famili- 
ar with  their  "  household  Gods"  and  whether  to  be- 
come a  "  Hydragas,"  a  sea-serpent,  (ofi  Nantucket 
of  course,)  or  a  Leviathan,  to  lun  a  race  with 
Shakspeare's  Puck,  we  are  not  Jonah  enough  to 
determine.  Poets  have  sung  of  their  desire  to  be 
butterflies,  and  ours  to  become  a  fish,  is  quite  as 
reasonable,  and  as  near,  we  imagine,  the  bounds  of 
its  fulfilment.  Fancy  being  "  so  very  like  a  whale," 
as  to  keep  constantly  "  spouting,"  and  so  closely 
resembling  a  "  sucker"  as  to  set  at  naught  the  in- 
vincible principles  of  tee-totalism.  And  then  what 
lives  they  lead ;  up  all  night  drinking,  with  no 
watchmen,  to  insert  their  hooks  in  their  gills,  and 
no  "  fish  stories"  in  the  morning  papers.  We  should 
consent  to  be  an  Eel  by  no  manner  of  means,  they 
are  always  slippery  fellows  and  are  often  indulged 
in  spear  mint ;  besides,  they  live  in  mud  and  in 
that  parlicular,  the  inhabitants  of  our  large  cities 
sufficiently  resemble  them  already.    A  Shark  is  too 


much  of  a  Cannibal  for  our  liking,  and  there  are 
'*  land  sharks''  whose  acquaintance  we  can  cul- 
tivate if  the  fancy  takes  us.  Jonah's  trip  to 
Whales  made  him  "blubber,"  it  is  said,  and,  by  this 
time,  the  man-to-chaw  monster,  is  himself 

"  Grease,  but  living  Grease  no  more." 

We  have  been,  from  a  child,  fond  of  learning, 
and  that  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  sin- 
gularity of  our  taste,  in  preferring  to  be  a  fish,  for 
they  are  seldom  out  of  "  schools.''''  In  the  event 
of  the  wish  being  gratified,  what  a  rare  chance 
would  be  afforded  for  seeing  a  real  Mermaid,  none 
of  your  "  Fugees"  or  Fudgees,  but  a  real  bona- 
fide  sea  nymph,  such  as 

"  Sit  on  rock  and  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell," 

while  combing  their  long  green  hair  ;  but  we  pledge 
ourselves  beforehand,  never  to  interrupt  the  peace 
of  their  families,  no  matter  how  coquettish  their 
manners. 

There  are  shell-fish  too,  in  whose  society  we 
might  occasionally  mingle  : — their  domestic  rela- 
tions are  sometimes  cited  as  models  for  families, 
and  the  proverb  of  being  as  "  happy  as  a  clam"  is 
familiar  to  every  one.  Oysters  are  too  prone  to  get 
into  a  "stew,"  besides,  they  lie  in  beds,  get  "  cross- 
ed in  love"  and  are  guilty  of  many  other  misde- 
meanors, not  entirely  consistent  with  republican 
institutions.  The  Turbot  is  the  alderman  of  his 
tribe,  his  affluent  capaciousness  of  body  and  dainty 
habits,  evidently  fit  him  for  the  "  united  support  of 
his  constituents."  Think  of  his  election  dinner  and 
the  cards  of  invitation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turbot's 
compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haddock  and  re- 
quest the  pleasure,  etc.  Then  the  toasts,  speeches 
and_y?ra  (])  funny  stories,  all  ending  with  Haddock's 
swimming  home  with  his  wife  at  a  late  hour,  and 
a  curtain  lecture  from  Mrs.  Turbot.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Place  were  of  the  party,  and  went  home  with 
Skates.  The  matter  of  founding  an  ^e/emosynary 
institution  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  soles,  was 
warmly  discussed  at  this  re-union.  Resolutions 
expressive  of  each  one's  approbation  of  Dr.  John- 
son's definition  of  the  Angler — i.  e.  "  a  rod  with  a 
fool  at  one  end  and  a  worm  at  the  other'' — were 
unitedly  agreed  upon  before  the  party  separated. 
All  similar  games  of  luck  and  chance,  either  by 
"■hook  or  crook,"  were  denounced  and  condemned. 
The  Whale  was  declared  to  be  the  "  king  of  fish" 
and  each  one  was  cautioned  to  beware  of  "  Whale- 
men," for  though  they  are  usually  callow  birds,  the 
inference  is  certain  that  they  are  King  Fishers. 

All  are  familiar,  who  are  at  all  "  curious  in  fish 
sauce,"  with  the  story  of  Le  Grand  Vatel  and  the 
French  Monarch.  The  story  is  piquantly  set  off 
by  Madame  Sevigne  and  the  version  is  thus  ren- 
dered by  an  accomplished  and  quaint  writer. 

"Vatel  lived  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when 
flourished  every  thing  that  could  quicken  appetite, 
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and  excite  desire.     Poor  man — he  did  not  see  the 
end  of  it! 

"  He  had  gone  to  Chantilly,  to  prepare  a  ftte. 
The  king  arrived  ;  the  supper  was  served.  By 
some  mistaite  two  tables  were  without  roasts.  My 
honor  is  ruined,  said  he.  Fortunately  the  table  of 
the  king  was  served.  This  restored  courage  to 
poor  Vatel.  Still  for  twelve  nights  he  did  not 
sleep.  He  told  his  friend  Gourvilje  and  Gourville 
told  the  Prince.  The  Prince  came  to  console 
Vatel ;  '  nothing  could  be  finer,'  said  his  highness. 

"  '  Monseigneur,'  replied  Vatel,  '  your  goodness 
overpowers  me  ;  but  I  know  very  well,  that  two 
of  the  tables  were  without  roasts.' 

"A  royal  breakfast  was  to  be  served  towards  the 
close  of  the  fete.  Vatel  was  all  anxiety.  He  had 
ordered  the  choicest  dishes  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  morning  came  and  Vatel  was  up  at  four. 
All  were  asleep;  no  one  was  stirring,  except  one 
fish-dealer,  who  brought  two  small  parcels  of  ilfaree. 

'"  Is  this  all,'  said  Vatel. 

"  'Yes  sir,'  said  the  man  ; — not  knowing  that  or- 
ders had  been  sent  to   every  port  along  the  coast. 

"  Vatel  sought  his  friend.  '  Gourville,'  said  he, 
'  mon  ami,  I  shall  never  survive  this.' 

"  '  Pooh,'  said  Gourville. 

"Vatel  went  to  his  chamber,  and  placing  his  sword 
against  the  door,  pushed  it  through  his  body,  and 
fell  upon  the  floor. 

"La  Maree  arrives.  They  search  for  Vatel ;  they 
go  to  his  chamber;  they  knock — there  is  no  an- 
swer ;  they  break  open  the  door.  They  find  him 
bathed  in  blood,  and  stone  dead. 

"  '  Pauvre  Vatel  !'  said   the  Prince." 

Pauvre  Vatel  say  we — he  died  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  fish.     What  devotedness  ! 

"  Think  of  them,  eat  of  them,  then  if  you  can." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  comments  upon  Wal- 
ton, says,  "Fishing  for  Barbel  is  at  best  but  a  dull 
recreation — they  are  a  sullen  fish,  and  bite  but 
slowly.  The  angler  drops  in  his  bait — the  bullet 
at  the  bottom  of  the  line  fixes  it  to  one  spot  of  the 
river.  Tired  with  waiting  for  a  bite,  he  generally 
lays  down  his  rod,  and  exercising  the  patience  of 
a  setting  dog,  wails  till  he  sees  the  top  of  his  rod 
move  ;  then  begins  a  struggle  between  him  and  the 
fish,  which  he  calls  his  sport  and  that  being  over, 
he  lands  his  prize,  fresh  baits  his  hook,  and  lays 
it  in  for  another." 

As  dull  as  Sir  John  seems  to  make  out  this, 
which  we  do  call  sport,  the  anecdote  he  gives  im- 
mediately after  the  above  passage,  exhibits  the 
feelings  of  an  inveterate  angler  in  a  somewhat 
striking  point  of  view. 

"  Living,"  says  he,  "  some  years  ago  in  a  village, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  I  was  used  in  the 
summer  months  to  be  much  on  the  river.  It  chan- 
ced that  at  Shepperton,  where  I  had  been  for  a 
few  days,  I  frequently  passed  an  elderly  gentleman 


in  his  boat,  who  appeared  to  be  fishing  at  different 
stations,  for  Barbel.  After  a  few  salutations  had 
been  passed  between  us,  and  we  had  become  a  lit- 
tle acquainted,  I  took  occasion  to  inquire  what  di- 
version he  had  met  with. 

"  'Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  have  had  bad  luck  to-day,  for 
I  fish  for  Barbel,  which,  you  know,  are  not  to  be 
caught  like  gudgeons.' 

"  '  It  is  very  true,'  answered  I,  '  but  what  you 
want  in  tale  I  suppose  you  make  up  in  weight.' 

"  '  Why  Sir,'  said  he, '  that  is  just  what  happens  ; 
it  is  true  I  like  the  sport,  and  love  to  catch  fish, 
but  my  great  delight  is  going  after  them.  I  am  a 
man  in  years,  and  have  used  the  sea  all  my  life, 
(he  had  been  an  India  captain,)  but  I  mean  to  go 
no  more.  I  have  bought  that  house  which  you  see 
there,  (pointing  to  it,)  for  the  sake  of  fishing.  I 
get  into  my  boat  on  Monday  morning  and  fish  on 
till  Saturday  night  for  Barbel,  as  I  told  you,  for 
that  is  my  delight;  and  this  I  have  done  for  a 
month  together,  and  in  all  that  time,  I  have  had 
but  one  bite.'"  A  victim  of  misplaced  confidence 
indeed ! 

Before  we  quit  this  subject,  as  regards  either 
sport  generally,  or  barbelism  particularly,  let  us 
just  look  at  the  remarks  of  Sir  John,  upon  the  at- 
tested Calendar,  sent  to  the  Catcher  to  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew Lome,  in  Drury  Lane,  February  24th, 
1766,  in  which  he  distinctly  registers  the  fact,  that 
"  from  the  year  1753,  to  the  year  1763,  being  the 
result  of  ten  years,  one  month  and  five  days  ang- 
ling, he  had  '  given  to  the  public,' i.  e.  caught,  for- 
ty-seven thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty  fish." 

Whereupon,  Sir  John — and  we  give  it  as  a  set- 
off to  the  patient  endurance  of  the  maritime  barbel- 
fisher  at  Shepperton — says,  "  If  1  had  had  the  honor 
of  an  acquaintance  with  this  keen  and  laborious 
sportsman,  I  might  possibly,  at  times,  have  check- 
ed him  in  the  ardor  of  his  pursuit,  by  reminding 
him  of  that  excellent  maxim,  '  ne  quid  nimis,'' — 
nothing  too  much.  The  pleasure  of  angling  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  the  number  of  fish  we  catch, 
as  in  the  exercise  of  our  art,  the  gratification  of 
our  hopes,  and  the  reward  of  our  skill  and  inge- 
nuity. Were  it  possible  for  an  angler  to  be  sure 
of  every  cast  of  his  fly,  so  that  for  six  hours  his 
hook  should  never  come  home  without  a  fish  on  it, 
anglinsT  would  be  no  more  a  recreation  than  the 
sawing  of  stone  or  the  pumping  of  water."  This 
is  perfectly  true — the  excitement  depends  upon 
the  uncertainty.  One  word  more  as  to  Barbel  : — 
In  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  133,  under  the  head 
of  "  Angling,"  we  are  introduced  to  a  certain 
Dame  Juliana,  (a  sister,  it  is  supposed,  to  Richard 
Lord  Berners,  of  Essex,)  who  became  Prioress  of 
Sopewell  in  the  year  1460. 

"  The  barbyll  is  a  sweete  fysshe;  but  it  is  a 
quasy  meete,  and  a  perylous  for  mannys  body.  For, 
coraynly,  he  giveth  an  inlroduxion  to  the  febres  : 
and  yf  he  be  eaten  ravve — hear  it  not  Comus — he 
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may  be  cause  of  raannys  dethe  wyche  hath  oft  be 
seen." 

The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say,  "That  the  raw  Bar- 
bel ought  to  cause  the  death  of  any  civilized,  un- 
feathered  two  legged  animal,  all  cooks  will  allow  ; 
that  such  an  event  should  have  been  frequent,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  delightful  state  of  un- 
sophisticated nature,  which  prevailed  in  the  fif- 
teenth century." 

Here  is  a  stray  fancy  from  the  worthy  Cotton  : 

"  The  angler  is  free 

From  the  cares  that  Degree, 

Finds  itself  with  so  often  tormented  ; 

And  although  we  should  slay 

Each  a  hundred  a  day, 

'Tis  a  slaughter  needs  ne'er  be  repented." 

This  is  a  joyous,  free,  and  in  the  main,  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  that  amusement  which  over-wise 
people  are  apt  to  underrate  and  contemn.  Some 
one  touchingly  says,  "  (here  is  a  calm  repose  min- 
gled with  constant  interest  in  the  sport,  most  sooth- 
ing and  most  delightful  to  those  who,  worried  with 
business,  hurried  by  engagements,  are  doomed  to 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  great  cities,  and  the  sense- 
less din  of  what  is  called  society.  The  quietude 
of  the  beautiful  stream — the  freshness  of  the  air — 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers — the  music  of  the 
birds,  form  a  combination  invaluable  to  him  whose 
head  is  over-worked,  and  whose  heart  is  not  at 
ease.  It  yields  a  balm,  which  those  alone  who 
have  tasted  it,  can  appreciate." 

Some  speculation  has  been  expended  upon  the 
inquiry,  why  a  fish  which  lives  in  a  salt  element 
should  be  fresh"?  The  good  Isaac  Walton  would 
pronounce  this  mere  carping,  and  very  properly. 
Such  theorists  should  be  taken  cum  grano  salis  for 
the  salt  of  their  wit  is  any  thing  but  Attic.  The 
"  complete  angler"  would  answer  him  in  one  of  his 
melodious  snatches  thus : 

"  I  care  not,  I,  to  fish  in  seas, 

Fresh  rivers  best  my  mind  to  please  ; 

Whose  sweet,  calm  course  I  contemplate 

And  seek  in  life  to  imitate  : 

In  civil  bounds  I  fain  would  keep 

And  for  my  past  offences  weep  :" — . 

content  vi'ith  the  "  small  fry"  of  his  own  happy 
England,  whose  fresh  waters  furnish  an  abundant 
and  harmless  pastime  ;  where  the  angler  in  cheer- 
ful solitude  fears  not  the  coiled  snake  or  the  lurking 
crocodile.  But  let  him  speak  : — "  To  some  frierfd- 
ly  cottage  we  can  stroll  with  our  day's  spoils, 
where  the  landlady  is  good,  and  the  daughter  in- 
nocent and  beautiful  ;  where  the  room  is  cleanly, 
with  lavender  in  the  sheets,  and  twenty  ballads 
stuck  about  the  wall !  Where  we  can  enjoy  the 
company  of  a  talkative  brother  sportsman,  have 
his  trouts  dressed  for  supper,  tell  tales,  sing  old 
tunes,  or  make  a  catch  !     There  he  can  talk  about 


the  wonders  of  nature  with  learned  admiration,  or 
find  some  harmless  sport  to  content  him,  and  pass 
away  the  time  without  offence  to  God  or  man." 

"Away  then,  away, 

We  lose  sport  by  delay. 

But  first  leave  our  sorrows  behind  us  ; 

If  Miss  Fortune  should  come, 

We  are  all  gone  from  home, 

And  a  fishing  she  never  can  find  us." 

One  of  the  best  piscatory  puns  on  record,  was 
perpetrated  by  Finn  the  actor.  Playing  with  a 
well-known  and  popular  actress  by  the  name  of 
Herring,  a  scene  occurs  in  which  he  asks  her 
hand; — adding  at  the  same  time  that  "  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  a  fin  to  be  attached  to  a  herring." 

The  God  fish  is  a  native  of  China,  where  they 
go  by  the  name  of  Kin  Yu,  and  are  highly  esteem- 
ed. The  most  beautiful  kinds  are  taken  in  a  lake 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  called  Tsyen  King. 
They  were  first  introduced  into  England  about  the 
year  1691,  but  were  not  generally  known  till  30 
years  afterward.  The  training  of  these  scaly 
celestials  is  perfectly  astonishing.  When  kept  in 
pools  they  are  taught  to  rise  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  a  sound  of  a  bell,  to  be  fed. 

The  paper  ^nd  pearl  Nautilus,  are  among  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  of  the  shell  fish.  The 
Argonaut  is  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  but 
little  thicker  or  stronger  than  paper — it  is  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  Indian  ocean.  This 
is  the  famous  Nautilus  of  the  ancients,  to  whom 
it  is  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  idea  of  navi- 
gation, as  the  poet  sings — 

"  Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  rising  gale." 

When  it  means  to  sail,  it  discharges  a  quantity  of 
water  from  its  shell,  by  which  it  is  rendered  lighter 
than  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  of  course  rises  to 
the  surface.  Here  it  extends  upwards  two  of  its 
arms,  each  of  which  is  furnished  at  the  extremity 
with  an  oval  membrane,  that  serves  as  a  sail,  the 
other  six  arms  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  shell  and 
supply  the  use  of  oars  and  a  rudder. 

"  Two  feet  they  upward  rise  and  steady  keep  ; 
These  are  the  masts  and  rigging  of  the  ship, 
A  membrane  stretched  between  supplies  the  sail, 
Bends  from  the  mast,  and  swells  before  the  gale. 
The  other  feet  hang  paddling  on  each  side 
And  serve  for  oars  to  row  and  helm  to  guide. 
'Tis  thus  they  sail  pleased  with  the  wanton  game 
The  fish,  the  sailor,  and  the  ship  the  same, 
And  when  the  swimmers  dread  some  danger  near, 
Tiie  sportive  pleasure  yields  to  stronger  fear  ; 
The  rolling  waves,  their  sinking  shells  o'erflow 
And  dash  them  down  again  to  sands  below." 

In  some  places  when  the  sea  is  calm,  great  num- 
bers may  be  seen  diverting  themselves  by  sailing 
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about  in  this  manner;  but  as  soon  as  the  storm 
rises,  or  any  thing  gives  them  disturbance,  the}'  re- 
tract their  arms,  take  in  as  much  water  as  renders 
them  heavier  than  that  in  which  they  swim,  and 
sink  to  the  bottom.  The  striking  characteristic  of 
the  Pearl  Naiitihis,  is  the  extraordinary  structure 
of  the  internal  part,  which  is  formed  into  thinly  or 
partly  separate  chambers,  each  communicating  with 
the  rest,  by  a  small  tubular  hole  near  the  centre. 
How  vividly  the  spirit  of  old  times  comes  back 
upon  us,  when  we  recall  the  reminiscences  of  our 
fishing  days  ;  with  a  hoop-pole  for  a  rod  and  a 
crooked  pin  for  a  hook,  we  sallied  forth.  How 
cautiously  we  peeped  over  the  bank  and  watched 
with  intense  anxiety  for  a  sight  of  the  monster 
minnows  that  were  to  give  us  a  bite.  Good  gra- 
cious  !  what  a  twitch  we  gave  when  he  nibbled. 
The  hoop-pole  parted  in  the  middle  and  while  one- 
half  went  floating  down  the  current,  fish,  line  and 
all,  we  went  sprawling  on  our  back,  flourishing  our 
legs  in  the  air  with  the  other.  With  manhood 
came  a  more  rational  mode  of  "  enlisting  in  the 
line,"  and  there  are  places  to  which  we  can  now 
repair,  that  have  become  pictures  in  memory's  gal- 
lery. Away  from  the  homes  of  men  we  strolled, 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  be  alone  with  Nature  in 
her  sternest  and  serenest  moods, — fishing  afforded 
an  excuse  forthis.  One  favorite  haunt  was  a  moun- 
tain, whose  summit  holds  sparkling  up  a  silver  lake, 
set  in  a  frame  work  of  summer's  green  and  au- 
tumn's gold,  the  brightest  mirror  in  which  thesky 
above  ever  reflected  the  changes  of  its  smiles  or 
frowns.  A  birch  canoe  drifts  upon  its  bosom,  the 
willing  companion  of  the  winds,  that  floating  by 
just  dimpled  its  crystal  surface,  and  then  go  wailing 
down  the  sunless  glen  in  many  a  mournful  syllable, 
repeating  the  last  low  dirges  of  the  dying  year. 
Our  old  friend,  the  swallow,  which  we  have  watched 
for  hours  together,  has  dipped  his  rapid  wing  there 
unmolested,  and  while  his  shadow  crept  along  thy 
bosom  like  a  living  thing,  he  has  dropped  down  as 
if  to  kiss  it  in  the  flood  and  then  away  again  into 
the  bosom  of  the  sky  :  but  he  has  had  his  rollicking 
all  to  himself;  this  season  we  have  sown  our  seeds 
of  care  and  thought  in  other  places.  When  will 
the  harvest  come  1  Amid  such  scenes  as  these  the 
soul  has  often  drunk  from  the  selectest  fountains  of 
peace  and  the  heart  been  taught  other  lessons  than 
those  which  prompt  us  to  destroy  life  in  any  shape 
or  form, — there  the  silvery  perch  and  timid  trout 
have  wasted  all  their  wariness  ;  our  tackle  has 
never  profaned  their  pure  and  placid  world, 

"  Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  lo  pity  tliem." 

There  are  many  mysteries  buried  in  "  thy  sound 
ing  halls,  thou  IobJ  of  Ocean"  worth  a  fish's  curiosity 
to  unravel.     Could  any  one  of  the  finny  dwellers  in 
his  watery  liouie  speak  with  "  miraculous  organ" 


of  the  fate  of  the  "  President,"  how  should  we 
bless  his  utterance !  How  many  hearts  would 
thrill  to  know  the  worst  !  Of  these  and  many  more, 
sucked  down  thy  mighty  maw  amidst  roaring  winds 
fanned  for  destruction  from  the  gentlest  breeze  that 
ever  wooed  from  out  thy  hollow  caves  ;  that  howl- 
ing spirit  set  up  in  strife  with  the  waves,  over  whose 
hissing  tops  despair's  long  shriek  is  rung  in  the  ear 
of  death  and  silenced  by  the  Almighty's  judgment. 
Of  others,  too,  whose  history  is  forever  locked  in 
thy  azure  world,  they  are  witnesses.  He  who 
felt  the  blessed  breath  of  home  on  his  lips,  (hotne 
which  he  never  saw  again,)  and  with  swelling  heart 
strained  his  weary  eyes  for  the  first  sight  of  land, 
has  gone  down  a  ghastly  dweller  in  thy  sunless 
realm.  Erect  and  tall  with  eyes  turned  up  towards 
the  sky,  the  form  life  could  not  bury,  thy  parted 
waters  has  given  up  again,  to  teach  man  his  feeble- 
ness and  death  its  might.  Wherever  roll  thy  rest- 
less waves  plunging  in  Norland  seas,  "  drifting  in 
the  bright  Azores,"  sweeping  round  Southern  isles 
or  climbing  the  giant  remnants  of  a  runic  world;  thou 
art  still  the  same  vast  emblem  of  the  human  heart,  in 
whose  swift  currents  glide  storms  that  shake  the  Uni- 
verse. "Boundless,  endless  and  sublime,"  the  upper 
deep  lights  with  itsmysteriousfiresthy  world  at  night 
and  both  are  mirrors  in  each  other's  face.  When  the 
world  was  deluged,  the  sky  let  down  its  flood  to 
swell  thy  wrath,  and  both  became  the  workers  of 
God's  awful  vengeance.  As  one  ceased,  the  other 
fled  back,  and  a  pure  and  perfect  world  "  in  the 
smile  of  God  awoke." 

It  is  generally  asserted  and  believed,  that  in  every 
portion  of  the  animal  world,  the  lowest  tribes  are 
inhabitants  of  water.  To  exist  on  the  land  re- 
quires a  more  perfect  organization,  a  greater  intel- 
ligence, a  more  considerable  share  of  strength  and 
activity.  This  is  the  case  with  the  finny  tribes. 
Inhabitants  of  a  dense  element,  easily  supported  in 
any  altitude,  but  feeble  limbs  are  required  to  guide 
their  path  along  the  deep.  It  is  also  supposed  that 
their  sense  is  imperfect — the  sense  of  touch  can- 
not be  perfect  in  an  animal  clad  in  an  armor  of 
scales.  Can  taste  exist  ■?  If  so,  how  blunted  in 
an  animal  feeding  as  they  do.  Floating  in  an  ele- 
ment often  dense  and  muddy,  through  which  the 
light  can  scarcely  dart  a  single  ray,  the  power  of 
sight  is  of  necessity  feeble.  Dwellers  in  the  realms 
of  eternal  silence;  entombed  in  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  the  ocean  where  no  sound  can  pene- 
trate— the  voice  of  the  storm  find  no  echo,  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  but  little  needed.  Yet  they 
live,  they  enjoy  life  and  suffer  pain ;  they  scull  them- 
selves along  the  stream,  in  vast  migratory  tribes, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  they  hold  on 
their  way  along  the  coasts  of  British  Islands,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Sweden,  until  they  gather  in  a 
mighty  convention  on  the  coast  of  our  virgin  world. 
Electrical  fishes  present  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, which  nature  in  her  wonderful  divisions 
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and  harmonies  has  observed.  The  largest  and 
most  powerful  of  these  live  within  the  torrid  zone. 
The  Mediterranean  contains  four  species  of  elec- 
trical torpedoes,  but  the  shocks  which  they  com- 
municate cannot  be  compared  in  violence  to  those 
of  the  Gymnoti,  which  inhabit  the  rivers  and  stag- 
nant pools  of  South  America.  It  is  related  that 
some  years  ago  it  became  necessary  to  change  the 
direction  of  a  road  from  Urituca,  in  consequence  of 
the  mules  of  burden  lost  in  fording  a  river  in  which 
large  quantities  of  these  creatures  were  found. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  they  ha- 
bitually live,  is  from  78°  to  80°  ;  their  electric  force 
is  said  to  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in 
the  heat  of  the  water.  The  Torpedo  is  regarded 
as  an  animal  formidable  and  dangerous,  but  the 
manner  of  its  operating  is  to  this  hour  a  mystery. 
To  all  appearance,  it  is  furnished  with  no  powers ; 
it  has  no  muscles  formed  for  particular  exertions, 
that  perceptibly  differ  from  the  rest  of  its  kind  ; 
yet  such  is  the  unaccountable  power  it  possesses, 
that  the  instant  it  is  touched,  it  benumbs  not  only 
the  hand  and  arm,  but  the  whole  body.  Handling 
it,  says  Kempfer,  is  accompanied  with  an  nniver- 
sel  tremor,  a  sickness  of  the  stomach,  and  a  total 
suspension  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  "  Animated  Nature,"  in  speak- 
ing of  divers  who  have  explored  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  relates  the  following  wonderful  circumstan- 
ces. "  Of  all  those  divers,"  he  says,  "  who  have 
brought  us  information  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
the  famous  Nicola  Pesce,  whose  performances  are 
told  us  by  Kircher,  is  the  most  celebrated."  Kirch- 
er's  account  purports  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
archives  of  the  Kings  of  Sicilj'.  True  or  false, 
it  may  serve  to  lighten  the  mind  and  amuse  the 
reader.  "  In  the  times  of  Frederick,  King  of  Si- 
cily, there  lived  a  celebrated  diver,  whose  name  was 
Nicholas,  and  who  for  his  amazing  skill  in  swim- 
ming, and  his  perseverance  under  water,  was  sur- 
named  the  Fish.  This  man  had,  from  his  infancy, 
been  used  to  the  sea ;  and  earned  his  scanty  sub- 
sistence by  diving  for  corals  and  oysters,  which  he 
sold  to  the  villagers  on  shore.  His  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sea,  brought  it  to  be  at  last  al- 
most his  natural  element.  He  frequently  was 
known  to  spend  five  days  in  the  midst  of  the  waves, 
without  any  food,  but  the  fish  which  he  caught  there 
and  ate  raw.  He  often  swam  over  from  Sicily  to 
Calabria,  a  tempestuous  and  dangerous  passage, 
carrying  letters  from  the  King.  Some  mariners  out 
at  sea,  one  day  observed  something  at  some  dis- 
tance from  land,  which  proved  to  be  Nicholas  ;  he 
showed  them  a  packet  of  letters  which  he  was  car- 
rying to  one  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  exactly  done 
up  in  a  leather  bag.  They  took  him  into  their 
ship,  and  he  kept  them  company  some  time  on  their 
voyage,  conversing  and  asking  questions  ;  and  after 
eating  a  hearty  meal,  jumped  into  the  sea  and  pur- 
sued his  voyage.     In  order  to  aid  these  powers  of 


enduring  the  deep.  Nature  seems  to  have  assisted 
him  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  spaces 
between  his  fingers  and  toes  were  webbed,  as  in  a 
goose  ;  and  his  chest  became  so  very  capacious, 
that  he  could  take  in  at  one  inspiration  as  much 
breath  as  would  endure  a  whole  day. 

"An  account  of  so  extraordinary  a  person  did  not 
fail  to  reach  the  King  himself;  who,  actuated  by 
the  general  curiosity,  ordered  that  Nicholas  should 
be  brought  before  him.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
find  him,  for  his  time  was  mostly  spent  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  deep,  but  at  last,  after  much  searching, 
he  was  found.  The  King  ordered  a  golden  cup  to 
be  thrown  into  the  gulf  of  Charybdis  ;  conceiving 
it  would  be  a  proper  opportunity  to  test  his  powers. 
The  diver,  though  not  insensible  to  the  danger  of 
the  whirlpool,  remonstrated  at  first,  but  actuated 
with  the  hopes  of  the  reward  and  a  desire  to  please 
the  King,  jumped  into  the  gulf  and  was  swallowed 
up.  He  continued  ihree  quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
low and  at  last  appeared  holding  the  cup  in  one 
hand  and  buffetting  the  waves  with  the  other.  When 
requested  to  give  an  account  of  his  voyage,  he  de- 
scribed the  dangers  as  far  greater  than  he  anticipa- 
ted. The  water  bursting  up  from  the  gulf  made  it 
dreadful  even  for  the  fishes.  The  abruptness  of 
the  rocks  on  every  side  threatened  destruction,  and 
the  force  of  the  whirlpool  dashing  against  those 
rocks  made  it  appalling.  The  account,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  the  King  ;  he  was  induced  to  repeat 
his  voyage,  to  make  farther  discoveries,  and  was 
never  seen  more." 

How  much  there  is  in  the  "  vasty  deep"  yet  to 
be  explored  and  set  forth  ;  of  the  manners,  customs, 
habits,  affinities  of  the  mighty  family,  of  which  we 
at  present  know  nothing,  except  their  mere  classi- 
fication. An  Audubon  of  Icthyology  may  yet  ap- 
pear, in  whose  suggestion  and  illustration  we  may 
recognize  the  same  presiding  power  manifested  in 
the  great  artist's  work  on  the  choired  minstrels  of 
the  air.  The  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  wonders 
of  the  deep,  are  clothed  in  hues  and  forms  which 
the  human  imagination  can  scarcely  grasp,  and  it 
is  not  unnatural  to  presume  that  some  poet  of  the 
seas  may  yet  solemnize  and  adorn  her  multiplied 
perfections.  Nature,  or  the  God  of  Nature,  is  for- 
ever unfolding  her  simple  round  of  action  and  main- 
taining her  relative  importance  in  every  link  ;  the 
congruity  of  every  part  flows  from  the  harmony  of 
the  whole.  Diffused  through  every  organ  of  the  liv- 
ing fabric  of  life  and  nature,  an  informing  soul  as 
the  chief  elementary  principle  runs,  guiding  us 
through  the  varied  degrees  of  endless  inquiry  from 
earth  to  heaven,  from  sea  to  sky,  from  dust  to 
Deity. 

Penitus  prorsum  latet  haec  natura,  subesique  : 

Nee  magis  hac  infra  quid  quam  est  in  ct^ore  nostra  ; 

A  tque  anima  est  animal  proporro  totius  ipsa. 
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SONNET.— VIRGINIA. 

Tliee,  thee  alone  in  every  thing  I  seek. 
Each  pure,  bright  dew-drop,  star  and  cloud  and  flower. 
Symbol  thy  grace,  glow  with  thy  beauty's  power  ; 

The  rose  is  but  the  bloom  upon  thy  cheek ; 

Pale  violets,  thy  dreamy  eyelids  meek, 
When  tender  melancholy  rules  the  hour. 
And  sunbeams  feign  thy  bright  hair's  golden  shower, 

While  lilies  only  of  thy  brow  can  speak. 

The  sky  is  but  the  heaven  of  thine  eyes, 

And  when  the  stars  in  silent  glory  rise, 
Each  more  resplendent  orb  is  ofttimes  fraught 
With  thy  dear  mem'ry,  or  with  hopeful  thought 

Of  the  fair  future  !     But  what  shall  filly  show 

The  beauties  rare  that  in  thy  spirit  glow. 

C.  C.  L. 

Virginia,  1848. 
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Suave  mari  magno,  turbantibus  «quora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem  ; 
Non  quia  vexaii  quemquam  est  jocunda  voluptas, 
Sed,  quibus  ipse  malis  careas,  quia  cernere  suave  est. 
Suave  eliam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri 
Percampos  instructa,  tua  sine  parte  pericli : 
Sed  nil  dulcius  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere, 
Edita  doctrina  sapientum,  templa  serena; 
Despioere  unde  queas  alio.s,  passimque  videre 
Errare,  atque  viam  palanteis  queerere  vitse; 
Certare  ingenio,  contendere  nobilitate, 
Nocteis  atque  dies  niti  prsestante  labore 
Ad  summas  emergere^opes,  rerumque  potiri. 

Such,  in  the  lofty  poetry  of  Lucretius,  was  the 
language  of  that  selfish  and  blighting  philosophy, 
of  which  he  was  the  most  profound  and  eloquent 
interpreter.  But  to  those  whose  views  of  human 
life  and  human  destiny  are  built  upon  broader  and 
nobler  foundations,  no  spectacle  can  be  fraught  with 
deeper  melancholy  than  the  contemplation  of  the 
dangers,  the  follies,  and  the  vices  of  men.  It  is  a 
gloomy  picture,  which  it  may  be  our  duty  carefully 
to  study;  but  the  precious  instruction  thus  derived 
cannot  teach  us  to  regard  human  aberrations  with 
any  feeling  of  pleasure.  Such  selfish  and  pre- 
sumptuous complacency  always  indicates  corrup- 
tion within  :  it  is  only  Mephistopbiles  who  can  jest 
and  jeer  over  the  weaknesses  and  iniquities  of 
mankind.     Could    we   attribute   a  healthy,  moral 

♦  Lucretia,  or  the  Children  of  Night.     By   Sir  E.  Bul- 
wer Lytlon.    New  York,  1847. 


constitution  to  the  surgeon  who  took  delight  in  the 
deformities  and  bodily  sufferings   of  his  patients : 
who   could   gloat   over  the   wounds   and  mangled 
limbs  of  those  who  required  his   art,  because  the 
study  of  such  sad  misfortunes  was  essential  to  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  his  profession  1    Shall 
we,  then,  take  delight  in  brooding  over  the  mental 
and  moral  maladies  of  others!    Surely  not:    To 
meditate  upon  the  frailties  of  man — to  unwind  the 
labyrinthine  mazes  of  self-deception  with  which  he 
beguiles  himself  into  the  commission  of  crime — to 
trace  the  growth  of  intellectual  depravity  from  the 
first  feeble  germination   of  the   seeds  of  evil   till 
they   have  sprung  up  into  poisonous  and  deadly 
maturity — these  are  no  sources  of  gratification  to 
the  taste,  which  has  not  yet  been  utterly  perverted 
by  habitually  feeding  on  garbage.    We  cannot  wan- 
der through  the  charnel  house  without  being  chilled 
by  its  noxious  vapors  and  oppressed  by  the  stifling 
odors  of  death — nor  look  upon  the  festering  plague- 
spots  and  loathsome  diseases  of  the  lazaretto  with- 
out sickening  at  the  repulsive  sight.     But  a  still 
deeper  horror  awaits  the  heart  rightly  trained  and 
the  mind  conscious  of  the  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties entailed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,   when    we  are   compelled  to  scrutinize 
and  probe  the  sores,  and  ulcers  of  mental  or  moral 
corruption.     Shall  we  seek  enjoyment  in  the  at- 
mosphere tainted  by  the  breath  of  the  pestilence, 
or  look  for  bliss  amid  the  heaps  of  the  dead  and 
the  dying?    If  our  nature  revolts  at  such  things, 
can  we  anticipate  gratification  from   poring  over 
moral  diseases  1  It  is  with  no  feeling  of  elation  that 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon  such  a  task,  and  occupy 
ourselves  for  a  while  with  pointing  out  new  forms 
of  moral  contagion.     With  repugnance  we  under- 
take to  expose  the  dangerous  tendency  of  Bulwer's 
Lucretia,  and  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  infamy 
which  its  author  lias  woven.     It  is  too  late  to  at- 
tempt a  methodical  review  of  the    novel,  but  it  is 
not   too  late  to    unveil   the   pernicious  influences 
which  may  be  anticipated   from  this  and  similar 
works.     It  is  necessary  to  do  so,  even  at  this  day, 
for  no  one  has   yet   spoken  out  fully,  boldly,  and 
freely,  in  deprecation  of  this  new  assault  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  virtue.     W^e  do  not  de- 
sign a  formal  review  of  the  work,  but  we  are  de- 
termined to  record  our  feeble  protest  against  the 
Protean  forms  of  literary  demoralization  with  which 
the  world  is  now  threatened.     The  Literature  of 
an  age  should  endeavor  to  remove  the   prejudices 
and  purify  the  feelings  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  : — wretched,  indeed,  is  the  condition  of 
the   time,  when  that,   which  should  be  the   safe- 
guard, becomes  the  channel  of  pollution.     "If, the 
salt  have  lost  its  savor,  wherewithal  shall   it  be 
salted  V — if  the  water  of  purification  become  putrid 
by  what  means  shall  the  uncleanness  be  washed 
away  ■?  Some  resistance  must  be  offered  to  the  tor- 
rent of  corruption  which  is  sweeping  over  our  lite- 
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Tature,  or  there  will  be  no  hope  of  redemption  pos- 
sible. Our  insufficient  aid  shall  be  freely  given, 
although  the  dam  which  we  may  be  able  to  oppose 
to  the  desolating  stream  may  not  for  a  moment 
check  the  gathering  deluge  of  infamy.  But  the 
censorship  of  letters,  which  we  profess  to  hold,  is, 
or  should  be,  a  sentinel  upon  the  watch-tower  to 
tell  us  of  the  night,  and  to  give  instant  notice  of 
peril  or  invasion  : — it  should  espy  danger  afar  off, 
and  give  warning  to  those  within  the  City.  Its 
functions  are  of  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  charac- 
ter— it  is  the  intellectual  priesthood  of  an  enlight- 
ened age — and  when  the  Courts  of  Literature  are 
defiled  by  the  offerings  of  the  corrupt  or  the  in- 
fected, those  who  minister,  however  humbly,  at  the 
altar,  must  be  ever  ready  to  sound  the  alarm,  and 
cry  out  with  the  heathen  priestess  of  old,  procul, 
0  proculite profani.  We  have  listened  in  vain  for 
the  more  potent  voice  of  those  whose  seat  is  in  the 
higher  places  of  the  Synagogue  of  Literature  :  no 
cry  has  been  raised;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  aco- 
lytes to  repel  pollution,  when  their  superiors  are 
either  negligent  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Temple, 
or  indisposed  to  perform  them.  Let  this  be  our 
excuse  for  recalling  at  this  late  day  the  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  Lucretia. 
In  alluding  to  the  beautiful  passage  from  Lucre- 
tius with  which  we  commenced  our  remarks,  Bul- 
wer exclaims,  in  language  rich  with  the  graces  of 
his  better  days, 

"  And  now,  O  Poet  of  the  sad  belief  and  elo- 
quence, 'like  ebony,  at  once  dark  and  splendid,' 
how  couldst  thou,  august  Lucretius,  deem  it  but 
sweet  to  behold  from  the  steep,  the  strife  of  the 
great  sea,  or  safe  from  peril,  gaze  on  the  wrath  of 
the  battle,  or  serene  in  the  temples  of  the  wise, 
look  afar  on  the  wanderings  of  human  error?  Is 
it  so  sweet  to  survey  the  ills  from  which  thou  art 
delivered!  Shall  not  the  strong  law  of  sympathy 
find  thee  out  and  thy  heart  rebuke  thy  philosophy  1 
Not  sweet,  indeed,  can  be  man's  shelter  in  self, 
when  he  says  to  the  storm,  '  I  have  no  bark  on  the 
seas !'  or  to  the  gods  of  the  battle,  '  I  have  no  son 
in  the  slaughter!'  when  he  smiles  unmoved  upon 
woe,  and  murmurs,  '  weep  on  for  these  eyes  know 
no  tears;'  when  unappalled  he  beholdeth  the  black 
deeds  of  crime  and  cries  to  his  conscience,  '  Thou 
art  calm  !'  Yet  solemn  is  the  sight  to  him  who  lives 
in  all  life  ;  searches  Nature  in  the  storm,  and  Provi- 
dence in  the  battle  ;  loses  self  in  the  woe  ;  probes 
his  heart  in  the  crime;  and  owns  no  philosophy 
that  sets  him  free  from  the  fetters  of  man  !  Not  in 
vain  do  we  scan  all  the  contrasts  in  the  large  frame- 
work of  civilized  earth,  if  we  note  '  when  the  dust 
groweth  into  hardness  and  the  clods  cleave  fast  to- 
gether.'" 

Si  sic  omnia — if  sucH  were  the  whole  tenor  of 
Lucretia,  and  there  was  no  refluent  tide  beneath 
the  surface,  we  should  be  silent,  or  we  should  ap- 
plaud. Certainly  we  should  never  have  taken  this 
novel  as  a  text  for  our  denunciation  of  the  impuri- 
ties of  our  modern  Literature.     Still,  if  the  philoso- 


phy of  Bulwer's  remarks  be  true,  as  we  believe  it 
to  be,  neither  in  the  reading  nor  the  reprehension 
of  his  novel  can  we  look  for  gratification.  The 
tale  is  a  vast  diorama  of  iniquity — and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  work  is  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the 
depravity  of  its  leading  characters.  We  can  de- 
rive no  pleasure  from  wandering  through  the  hor- 
rible maze  of  real  or  fictitious  crime.  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  we  trace  back  our  footsteps,  and 
again  dwell  upon  tiie  dark  details  which  are  em- 
bossed on  the  still  darker  canvass.  It  is  with 
shuddering  we  stand  upon  the  threshold,  for  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  is  before  us,  and  we  have  al- 
ready penetrated  the  gloom  of  its  hideous  recesses. 

Domus,  sanie  dapibusque  cruentis, 
Intus  opaca,  ingens. 

There  is  a  sympathy  which,  despite  of  compas- 
sion, makes  us  dread  and  avoid  the  miseries  we 
behold.  The  consciousness  of  a  common  nature, 
the  knowledge  that  in  every  heart  are  implanted 
the  seeds  of  the  same  wickedness  and  frailties, 
should  repel  us  from  familiar  association  with  crime, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  softens  the  harshness  of 
our  judgment  of  the  criminal.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther species  of  sympathy  which  makes  us  gloss 
over  iniquity,  and  draws  us  into  closer  approxima- 
tion with  the  vicious,  so  that  the  sin  and  the  sinner 
are  confounded  together,  and  the  pity  which  we 
feel  for  the  latter  operates  as  an  attraction  towards 
the  former.  Thus,  that  tolerance  and  indulgence 
are  extended  to  the  offence  which  Christian  charity 
commands  us  to  show  only  to  the  offender.  The 
distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other  species 
of  sympathy  is  both  nice  and  difficult — it  is  one 
rarely  made  with  due  caution,  and  to  which  the 
blind,  incautious,  and  unreflecting  spirit  of  the  day 
is  wholly  adverse.  It  is  the  latter  and  pernicious 
form  of  sympathy  which  Lucretia  is  calculated  to 
excite  :  and  from  this  cause,  cooperating  with  the 
moral  confusion  of  the  two,  principally  arises  its 
dangerous  tendency.  The  weak  or  the  imprudent 
may  easily  have  been  beguiled  into  too  deep  an  in- 
terest in  the  tale  :  they  may  have  imbibed  the  poi- 
son without  having  been  aware  that  they  were  sip- 
ping the  juices  of  aconite  :  they  may  have  forgotten 
that  the  voice  of  the  Syren  swelled  most  melodi- 
ously on  the  ear  when  the  hidden  rocks  menaced 
instant  shipwreck.  While  the  sunshine  laughs 
upon  the  summer  sea  we  dream  not  of  the  fury  of 
the  tempest,  or  the  dangers  of  the  treacherous 
calm.  We  yield  to  the  fascination  which  genius 
wreathes  around  immorality,  without  heeding  the 
viper  which  lurks  beneath  the  flowers.  The  invol- 
untary admiration  which  talent  inspires  insures  our 
partiality  to  the  work  in  which  its  power  is  dis- 
played :  and  the  universal  sympathies  of  our  com- 
mon nature  entice  us  unwillingly  into  closer  com- 
munion with  the  vicious  and  the  criminal  than  we 
would  coolly  or  knowingly  permit.     We  must  rouse. 
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ourselves  from  this  trance  of  death  and  shake  off 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  growing  delusion.  We 
must  dispel  the  treacherous  mists  which  hover 
temptingly  before  our  eyes,  and  awaken  to  the  re- 
ality. It  is  thus  only  that  we  may  avert  the  dan- 
gers of  the  corrupting  literature  of  the  day — thus 
only  that  we  can  discover  the  deadly  contagion 
that  festers  beneath  the  surface  of  such  novels  as 
Lucretia.  We  are  willing  to  concede  that  this  last 
production  of  Bulwer's  genius  has  a  lofty  scope — 
that  its  professed  aim  is  noble;  but  unfortunately, 
the  aim  and  the  tendency  are  altogether  at  variance. 
The  test  of  La  Bruyere  is  the  only  one  by  which 
the  purity  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  a  work  can 
be  estimated.  *  The  whole  difference  rests  in  the 
heart  and  not  in  the  genius  of  the  writer.  Hence 
arises  the  germ  of  truth  contained  in  the  paradox 
of  Quintilian,  pectus  est  ingenium.  We  do  not 
mean  to  charge  upon  Bulwer  any  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  minister  to  vice;  but  we  will  say  that,  from 
inattention,  from  want  of  skill,  from  the  absence  of 
true  artistic  feeling,  or  more  probably,  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  his  moral  enthusiasm  for  virtue,  for  jus- 
tice, and  for  right,  he  has  not  only  neglected  all  the 
precautions  that  might  have  neutralized  the  noxious 
influences  of  the  tale,  but  he  has  woven  a  wide  and 
dangerous  net  that  will  surely  entrap  the  feet  of 
the  weak,  the  erring,  or  the  unwary.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  delect  and  explain  the  perils  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  and  similar  works,  which  are 
becoming  lamentably  numerous  and  popular — to 
unravel  the  tangled  threads  of  error — to  untwist 
the  reticulated  web  of  sophistry  which  has  beguiled 
equally  writers  and  readers — and  in  the  case  of  Lu- 
cretia to  trace  the  secret  causes  which  have,  pos- 
sibly without  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  con- 
spired to  produce  its  immoral  tendency,  and  to 
leaven  with  contagion  his  previous  works.  On 
former  occasions  we  have  given  free  utterance  to 
our  great,  but  not  unqualified,  admiration  of  Bul- 
wer's previous  novels,  for  until  now  we  have  not 
seen  clearly  the  direction  of  his  course  :  but,  hav- 
ing discovered  our  own  delusion  and  his  aberra- 
tions from  the  narrow  path  of  moral  rectitude,  it  is 
our  duty  to  sing  our  palinodia,  and  to  put  others  on 
their  guard,  especially  when  so  glaring  a  danger 
calls  for  immediate  warning.  With  these  views, 
but  with  little  disposition  to  accuse  Bulwer  of  in- 
tentional malignity,  we  will  enter  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  Lucretia. 

We  have  never  thought  that  this  novel  was  cal- 
culated to  add  much  to  Bulwer's  reputation.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  a  very  remarkable  pro- 
duction from  any  other  writer;  but  it  is  in  very 
many  respects  inferior  to  what  might  have  been 

♦  Quand  une  lecture  vous  elfive  I'espiit,  et  qu'elle  vous 
inspire  des  sentiments  nobles  et  couragenx,  ne  chercliez 
pas  une  autre  regie  pour  juger  de  I'ouvrage  :  il  est  bon,  et 
fait  de  main  d'ouvrier.  La  Bruyere.  Caract^res.  Des 
Ouvragea  de  I'Esprit. 


expected  from  the  author  of  Eugene  Aram,  Ri- 
enzi,  and  Zanoni.  At  first  we  were  strongly  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  and  we 
did  not  admit  it  without  many  scruples.  The 
characteristics  of  Bulwer's  style  and  tone  are  in 
such  excess  as  almost  to  constitute  a  caricature ; 
while  the  usual  richness  of  imagination  and  music 
of  expression  are  seldom  exhibited  :  "  the  hands  are 
the  hands  of  Esau,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of 
Jacob."  This  exaggeration  itself  excited  doubt, 
which  was  of  course  laid  aside  when  we  found  that 
we  had  no  valid  foundation  for  our  surmises.  The 
peculiarities  which  occasioned  it  may  have  been 
due  solely  to  the  approaches  of  age,  which  render 
natural  defects  more  prominent  and  obvious,  while 
they  dry  up  the  abundant  juices  of  youth. 

Lucretia  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  characterized 
by  all  the  mannerism  of  Bulwer.  We  should  not 
return  to  this  were  it  not  that  his  peculiarities  are 
closely  connected  with  the  morals  of  his  writings. 
His  novels  have  been  invariably  characterized  by 
a  very  high  degree  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  and 
by  the  display  of  remarkable  acumen  in  the  analy- 
sis of  human  motives  and  human  character.  These 
are  his  strong  points,  and  the  undue  cultivation  of 
these  talents  has,  in  a  great  measure,  impaired  his 
merits  as  an  artist.  There  is  a  passage  in  Pelham, 
which  shows  how  deliberately,  from  the  outset  of 
his  career,  he  has  been  laboring  to  introduce  a  met- 
aphysical complexion  into  the  literature  of  fiction. 
Scott  had  rendered  romance  at  once  antiquarian 
and  historical,  without  neglecting  the  portraiture 
of  real  life  : — he  had  made  it  the  magic  mirror,  in 
which  the  figures  and  the  social  condition  of  past 
ages  vi'ere  recalled  from  the  oblivion  of  the  grave, 
and  exhibited  to  our  astonished  vision  with  all  the 
hues,  and  motions,  and  passions  of  the  every  day 
world.  Bulwer  was  anxious  to  render  romance 
psychological  also.  The  various  elements  had  been 
wonderfully  and  harmoniously  united  in  the  Dra- 
mas of  Shakspeare,  and  Bulwer  was  desirous  of 
producing  a  counterpart  to  Hamlet  and  King  Lear. 
Every  novel  which  he  has  written,  with  the  prob- 
lematic exception  of  Pelham,  has  been  written  with 
a  conscious  metaphysical  aim.  Yet  all  his  exer- 
tions have  been  insuiBcient  to  create  a  character 
whose  metaphysical  propriety  or  profundity  could 
rival  the  Madge  Wildfire  or  the  Black  Dwarf  of 
the  Great  Magician  of  the  North.  Bulwer  has 
pushed  his  attempt  too  far  : — it  has  become  a  man- 
nerism and  an  idiosyncrasy.  The  knife  is  ever  in 
his  hands.  He  dissects  and  anatomizes  most  skil- 
fully, but  he  does  so  continually  : — and  the  scalpel, 
which  lays  bare  the  mysteries  of  human  organiza- 
tion, and  separates  the  delicate  nerves  which  de- 
termine the  action  of  the  human  microcosm,  dis- 
figures and  mutilates  at  the  same  time  the  subject 
upon  which  it  is  employed,  and  destroys  that  hid- 
den spark  by  which  the  organization  is  preserved 
and  the  nerves  put  in  play.     When  the  scrutiny  is 
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ended  and  the  result  is  to  be  exhibited,  we  are  at 
last  presented  with  the  dead  and  dissevered  mem- 
bers, instead  of  the  living,  breathing,  glowing,  har- 
monious unity  of  nature  and  of  true  art.  It  is  the 
skeleton  in  the  dissecting  room,  with  its  bones  con- 
nected by  wires,  and  its  limbs  jerked  about  by 
springs  and  mechanical  contrivances,  which  alone 
is  brought  before  us.  This  is  the  first  great  defect 
of  all  Bulwer's  writings  : — the  breath  has  escaped 
from  the  body,  while  he  has  been  prying  into  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  or  the  mysteries  of  organiza- 
tion. The  only  motion  is  the  result  of  inanimate 
mechanism  or  galvanic  excitation.  We  may  ad- 
mire his  works  as  profound  or  ingenious  essays  in 
metaphysics  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
they  are  not  wholly  satisfactory  as  pictures  of  men 
and  society  : 

We  start : — for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Sundry  unexpected  excellencies  have  indubita- 
bly sprung  up  from  this  psychological  tendency  ; 
but  they  supplant  or  overlay  other  excellencies  more 
imperatively  required.  They  render  these  fictions 
a  more  intellectual,  and  perhaps  more  useful  study: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  render  them  less  pleas- 
ing and  effective  as  representations  of  life.  They 
lower  the  subject  from  the  empyrean  region  of  the 
imagination  to  the  more  terrestrial  atmosphere  of 
the  pure  reason.  They  introduce  philosophy,  but 
they  exclude  vitality,  and  clip  the  wings  of  art. 
Coleridge  characterized  the  experiments  of  the 
French  Savans  upon  dead  animals  in  search  of  the 
principle  of  life,  as  a  folly  similar  to  that  of  "mon- 
keys, which  put  their  hands  behind  a  looking-glass." 
There  is  something  of  the  same  delusion  in  Bul- 
wer's mode  of  depicting  character  and  passion  ;  he 
is  looking  at  the  reverse  side,  and  analysing  the 
amalgam  behind,  instead  of  turning  to  us  the  mir- 
ror of  life,  and  exhibiting  therein  "  the  very  body 
and  pressure  of  the  times."  Analogous  to  this  was 
the  blunder  of  Euripides  ; — and  such  has  ever  been 
the  first  step  in  the  downward  progress  of  litera- 
ture and  art. 

This  method  of  treating  subjects  of  fiction  con- 
stitutes the  most  marked  peculiarity  of  Bulwer, 
and  one  hitherto  almost  exclusively  characteristic 
of  himself.  In  Devereux,  in  the  Disowned,  in  Eu- 
gene Aram,  in  Paul  Clifford,  in  Rienzi,  in  the  Last 
of  the  Barons — eminently  in  Zanoni — nay,  in  all 
his  writings,  this  is  the  most  prominent  feature.  In 
Lucretia  he  is  more  metaphysical  than  ever  : — His 
aim  is  a  metaphysical  one  ;  namely,  to  show  the 
influence  exercised  upon  the  intellect  and  morals, 
by  the  auri  sacra  fames,  which  is  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  the  day.  For  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
he  traces  the  gradual  development  of  evil  from  the 
hour  in  which  the  seed  was  dropped  into  the  soil, 
prepared  for  it,  till  it  attained  its  full  growth,  and 
bore  its  luxuriant  harvest  of  fatal  fruit.  The  scope 
of  the  work  is  thus  purely  metaphysical  :  and  the 


metaphysical  evolution  of  a  long  series  of  causes 
and  effects  is  intended  to  engross  the  attention  ra- 
ther than  the  dramatic  progress  of  the  action,  and 
the  succession  of  events. 

To  illustrate  this  in  a  fuller  and  more  satisfac- 
tory manner,  we  will  transcribe  Bulwer's  own  ex- 
position of  his  designs.  His  aims,  and  the  feel- 
ings by  which  he  was  actuated  in  the  composition 
of  Lucretia,  are  thus  stated  in  the  Preface  : 

"  There  had  long  been  a  desire  in  my  mind  to 
trace,  in  some  work  or  other,  the  strange  and  se- 
cret ways,  through  which  that  arch-ruler  of  civili- 
zation, familiarly  called  '  Money,'  insinuates  itself 
into  our  thoughts  and  motives,  our  hearts  and  ac- 
tions :  affecting  those  who  undervalue,  as  iho'be 
who  over-rate  its  importance  ;  ruining  virtues  in 
the  spendthrift  no  less  than  engendering  vices  in 
the  miser.  But  when  I  half  implied  my  farewell 
to  the  character  of  a  novelist,  I  had  imagined  that 
this  conception  might  be  best  worked  out  upon 
ihe  stage.  *  *  With  this  design  I  desired  to 
unite  some  exhibition  of  what  seems  to  me  a  prin- 
cipal vice  in  the  hot  and  emulous  chase  for  happi- 
ness or  fame,  fortune  or  knowledge — which  is  al- 
most synonymous  with  the  cant  phrase  of  '  the 
March  of  Intellect,'  in  that  crisis  of  society  to 
which  we  have  arrived.  The  vice  I  allude  to  is 
Impatience.  That  eager  desire  to  peep  forward, 
not  so  much  to  conquer  obstacles  as  to  elude  them  ; 
that  gambling  with  the  solemn  destinies  of  life, 
seeking  ever  to  set  success  on  the  chance  of  a  die  ; 
that  hastening  from  the  wish  conceived  to  the  end 
accomplished  ;  that  thirst  after  quick  returns  to  in- 
genious toil,  and  breathless  spurrings  along  short 
cuts  to  the  goal,  which  we  see  everywhere  around 
us  ;  *  *  characterizing  the  books  of  our  writers, 
the  speeches  of  our  statesmen,  no  less  than  the 
dealings  of  our  speculators,  seem,  I  confess  to  me, 
to  constitute  a  very  diseased  and  general  symptom 
of  the  times." 

It  was  fortunate  for  Bulwer  that  he  did  not  pros- 
ecute his  intention  of  elucidating  and  developing 
these  views  upon  the  stage.  The  Drama  is  an  imi- 
tation of  actual  life  : — the  truthfulness  and  breath- 
ing harmony  of  life  are  essential  to  success  ;  and 
in  no  form  of  literature  is  it  more  dangerous  to  sub- 
stitute the  analytic  for  the  .synthetic — the  meta- 
physics for  the  fact.  The  stage,  too,  is  in  a  great 
measure  out  of  date  :  it  was  useful  and  popular  at 
a  time  when  few  could  read,  and  fewer  obtain  any- 
thing to  read — when  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cating with  multitudes  was  in  the  theatre  or  on 
the  tribunal :  but  in  our  day  men  read  and  exam- 
ine, instead  of  hearing  and  feeling.  Novels  have 
taken  the  place  of  Plays,  and  they  have  the  advan- 
tage over  them  of  offering  a  wider  canvass.  The 
action  of  Lucretia  might  easily  have  been  com- 
pressed within  the  Five  Acts  of  a  Tragedy,  but 
the  Philosophy  would  have  been  cramped  for  want 
of  room,  and  the  Metaphysics  would  have  been 
glaringly  inappropriate. 

The  passages  quoted  from  the  Preface  to  Lucre- 
tia sufficiently  indicate  the  highly  metaphysical 
scope  of  the  novel,  but  along  with  the  aims  therein 
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announced,  another  still  more  metaphysical  and  of 
no  less  importance  is  steadily  contemplated.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  show  the  cultivation  of  the  intel- 
lect to  be  no  cause,  nor  even  a  necessary  concom- 
itant of  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  character. 
It  is  an  endeavor  to  prove  that  vice  and  learning 
are  by  no  means  incompatible;  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties,  unattended  by  the  sed- 
ulous discipline  of  the  heart,  may  only  produce 
more  subtle  refinement  in  wickedness,  and  a  g-reater 
capacity  for  the  conception  and  perpetration  of 
crime.  The  old  remark  is  perfectly  true,  that 
mental  culture,  for  the  most  part, 

Emollit  mores,  et  non  sinit  esse  feros. 

But  mores  does  not  mean  morals  here,  it  only  sig- 
nifies manners.  The  disposition  to  crime  is  not 
eradicated  by  intellectual  pursuits,  it  is  only  gloss- 
ed over  by  a  sleek  hypocrisy.  This  truth  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  examples  cited  by  Bulwer 
from  history — Cagsar  Borgia,  Nero,  Richard  III. 
He  might  have  added  Tiberius  and  Henry  Vlll. 

The  prosecution  of  any  of  these  aims  singly 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  throw  a  highly 
psychological  complexion  over  the  present  novel. 
The  prosecution  of  the  three  simultaneously  not 
only  trebles  the  intensity  of  the  dye,  but  multiplies 
it  beyond  calculation.  They  are  all  to  be  introdu- 
ced in  full  play,  and  yet  ever  acting  and  reacting 
upon  each  other.  Their  reciprocal  operation  weaves 
a  mystic  web  in  which  we  can  determine  neither 
the  frequency  nor  the  direction  of  the  several 
threads.  Every  result  springs  from  a  long  series 
of  prior  results,  each  of  which  is  due  to  the  di- 
versely proportioned  influence  of  three  dissimilar 
yet  associate  causes.  Hence  the  metaphysical 
character  of  the  work  is  infinitely  augmented,  and, 
indeed,  so  far  increased,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
defeat  its  aim.  For  instead  of  a  clearer  and  more 
distinct  perception  through  the  instrumentality  of 
analysis,  the  whole  light  is  obscured  and  confused 
by  the   various  play  of  crossing  and  oblique  rays. 

We  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  return  to  these 
aims  of  Bulwer,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  truth  and  importance  of  his 
doctrines  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  world.  We 
only  notice  them  now  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the 
metaphysical  scope  of  the  novel,  which  is  so  strong- 
ly characteristic  of  Bulwer's  writings.  In  this 
respect,  Lucretia  far  outstrips  all  its  predecessors ; 
for,  though  Zanoni  is  more  purely  addressed  to  the 
contemplative  faculty,  it  is  transcendental  and  al- 
legorical, and  appeals  chiefly  to  the  imagination, 
whereas  Lucretia  is  eminently  practical,  though 
metaphysical. 

We  should  not  have  insisted  upon  this  peculiari- 
ty at  such  length,  were  it  not  so  closely  connected 
with  the  moral  obliquity  of  the  work  itself.  But 
this  radical  defect,  or  rather  this  characteristic  ex- 
cess of  one  special  element,  has  a  much  closer  af- 


finity, as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  with  the  pernicious 
tendencies  of  the  novel  itself  than  might  at  first 
be  suspected.* 

It  follows  from  the  direction  in  which  Bulwer 
has  proceeded,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
whence  he  started,  that  the  novel  should  be  regard- 
ed by  him  as  a  more  serious  and  elaborate  produc- 
tion than  a  work  of  fiction  is  usually  regarded. 
This  point,  though  closely  allied  to  his  metaphysi- 
cal aims,  is  not  identical  therewith.  It  rather  re- 
sults of  necessity,  than  is  the  same  thing.  But  if 
a  work  of  fiction  is  made  the  vehicle  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation,  it  assumes  a  much  graver  charac- 
ter than  when  it  is  employed  merely  as  a  channel 
of  amusement.  Here,  however,  we  are  not  left  to 
inference,  we  can  quote  Bulwer's  own  language  : 

"  No  man,"  says  he,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  "  who  is  thoroughly  aware  of 
what  prose  fiction  has  now  become — of  its  digni- 
ty— of  its  influence — of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
gradually  absorbed  all  similar  departments  of  lit- 
erature— of  its  powers  in  teaching  as  well  as  amu- 
sing— can  so  far  forget  its  connexion  with  history — 
with  philosophy — with  politics — its  utter  harmony 
with  poetry,  as  to  debase  its  nature  to  the  level  of 
scholastic  frivolities  :  he  raises  scholarship  to  the 
creative,  and  does  not  bow  the  creative  to  the  scho- 
lastic." 

We  might  refer  also  to  the  very  able  Essay  pre- 
fixed to  the  Disowned. 

This  serious  character  gives  to  Bulwer's  opinions 
and  writings  greater  weight  than  might  otherwise 
be  accorded  to  the  views  propounded  in  a  novel. 
When,  therefore,  they  are  either  erroneous  in  them- 
selves, or  presented  in  such  guise  as  to  threaten 
pernicious  tendencies,  they  merit  graver  examina- 
tion and  a  more  serious  refutation  than  might  oth- 
erwise be  accorded  to  them.  They  are  not  the 
light,  reckless  impressions  of  the  hasty  writer,  who 
aims  only  at  throwing  off  corruscations  on  his  way 
to  dazzle  for  a  while,  heedless  whether  he  sheds 
forth  the  erratic  blaze  of  a  meteor,  or  the  serene 
and  fixed  brilliancy  of  a  star  ;  but  they  are  the  de- 
liberate conclusions  of  one  claiming  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher, whom  we  cannot  deny  to  be  a  profound  think- 
er as  well  as  a  beautiful  writer.  The  glitter  is  not 
the  reflection  of  mere  tinsel,  but  of  solid  metal — 
whether  it  be  refined  gold,  or  tainted  with  much 

*  The  close  connection  of  exaggerated  metaphysics  and 
immorality  has  been  very  distinctly  apprehended  bj"  one  of 
the  most  acute  and  ingenious  of  our  modern  writers,  Isaac 
Taylor,  of  Ongar.  "  If  there  is  to  be  in  England,"  he  says, 
"and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  an  abhorrent  or  repulsive 
system  of  religion,  it  must  be  abstruse,  ratiocinative,  stern, 
and  in  some  sense  philosophical.  It  must  assume  the  form 
of  erudite  and  metaphysical  iheology;  and  will  be  found 
no  lover  of  shade,  silence  and  peace — as  inoffensive  as  im- 
becile ;  but  bold,  arrogant,  full  of  defiance,  rancor,  contra- 
diction ;  it  will  be  loud,  intolerant,  severe,  exclusive,  ag- 
gressive ;  it  will  be  inexorable  and  factious.  Such  must 
be  the  style  of  anti-social  godliness  in  our  times,  and  for 
our  country." — Saturday  Evening,  No.  XVIII. 
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alloy,  can  only  be  discovered  by  cautions  investiga- 
tion. If  we  would  follow  Bulwer's  reasoning,  or 
detect  its  fallacies,  we  must  examine  with  diligence 
equal  to  his  own  the  grounds  of  his  propositions  or 
his  plans  ;  and  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  the 
seriousness  with  which  we  prosecute  this  task. 

It  appears  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  sol- 
emn earnestness  Lucretia  as  far  transcends  its  pre- 
decessors, as  it  surpasses  them  in  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety. The  aims  contemplated  sufficiently  evince 
this,  and  the  Preface,  no  less  than  the  general  tenor 
of  the  work,  confirms  it. 

It  would  also  be  needless  to  point  to  other  ex- 
cesses of  the  Buhveric  strain.  They  are  contin- 
ual and  may  be  readily  detected.  The  interrup- 
tion of  the  narrative  by  apostrophic  declamation, 
or  didactic  speculation — the  introduction  of  the  Bil- 
lingsgate character  from  Fishmarket  and  Mon- 
mouth  Street,  and  the  contrast  between  the  varnish- 
ed hypocrite — the  dissemblingfiends  of  more  polish- 
ed life — and  the  untrimmed  ruffians,  whose  natures 
are  too  coarse  for  disguise — these,  and  many  other 
characteristics  of  Bulwer,  might  be  mentioned  as 
prominently  displayed  in  Lucretia. 

But  if  many  of  his  peculiarities  are  exhibited  in 
this  novel  in  more  than  their  usual  success,  there 
are  two  of  the  ancient  elements  of  his  power  which 
have  sadly  faded  since  last  he  filled  the  stage.  The 
rich  and  gorgeous  imagination,  which  by  its  potent 
alchemy  transmuted  all  it  touched  into  the  sem- 
blance of  gold — which  made  his  page  bloom  with 
flowers  and  fruits  that  reminded  us  of  the  fairy 
scenes  of  Eastern  fable — which  shed  over  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  nature  a  thousand  brilliant  rays 
of  variant  hues  which  poured  over  the  magic  world 
it  created  the  sunlight  of  its  own  rich  poetry — this 
vivid  imagination  now  moves  with  languid  and  crip- 
pled wing.  Icarus  has  approached  too  near  the 
sun — the  wax  has  melted  before  the  fires  of  science, 
and  his  pinions  are  now  drooping  and  draggling. 
The  melody  of  his  language,  too,  is  sadly  chang- 
ed : — the  music. of  expression  which  so  aptly  cloth- 
ed the  glowing  metaphors,  is  now  rugged  and  dis- 
cordant— it  no  longer  falls  upon  the  ear  in  those 
lyric  cadences  which  formerly  bewitched  the  lis- 
tener. At  times,  indeed,  a  sudden  symphony — a 
burst  of  infrequent  rapture  reminds  us  of  his  for- 
mer notes — but  the  plumes  of  the  archangel  are 
faded,  and  the  voice  of  celestial  melody  has  forsa- 
ken him.  He  has  lost  them  amid  the  unholy  fires 
and  noxious  damps  of  infection  where  his  Muse 
has  of  late  been  straying.  Possibly,  time  may  have 
thus  dimmed  his  imagination  and  untuned  his  lyre — 
or  it  may  be  that  the  neglect  of  recent  years  has 
robbed  him  of  his  art — or  his  soul  may  have  been 
paralyzed  by  dwelling  in  an  atmosphere  of  rank 
and  poisonous  dews.  But  be  the  cause  what  it 
may,  the  witchery  of  Bulwer's  strain  is  sorely 
weakened. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  decline,  as  ex- 


hibited in  the  excess  or  failure  of  old  characteris- 
tics, we  find  another  indication  of  diminished  vigor 
in  his  imitation  of  French  extravaganzas.  Bul- 
wer, who  a  few  years  back  disdained  the  monstrous 
inventions  of  the  French  school,  and  sneered  at 
its  authors,  has  fairly  enrolled  himself  in  their 
ranks  by  the  publication  of  Lucretia.  He  seeks  to 
win  admiration  and  attract  regard  by  outrageous 
conceptions;  and  deems  the  dread  miracles  of  vice 
to  be  a  fit  and  piquant  condiment  to  tempt  the  de- 
praved palate  of  the  public.  It  is  not  merely  that 
in  one  place  he  has  borrowed  from  Dumas — an  ob- 
ligation which  is  acknowledged — but  the  whole 
strain  of  Lucretia  is  congenial  with  the  recent 
taste  of  France — and  nine-tenths  of  its  horrible 
incidents  have  been  palpably  suggested  by  the  Count 
of  Monte  Christo,  and  kindred  works.  The  ad- 
mirable and  beautiful  reflections  on  the  true  prov- 
ince and  aims  of  art,  which  are  scattered  through 
Zanoni,  ought  to  have  prevented  this  unholy  alli- 
ance, and  now  stand  as  the  record  of  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  himself  on  all  such  perversions  of  tal- 
ent as  the  present :  setting  aside  the  obvious  pla- 
giarism, which  seems  strange  in  a  writer  of  Bul- 
wer's original  power,  but  is  a  petty  defect,  com- 
pared with  the  moral  aberrations  of  the  novel ; — 
his  reason  or  his  taste  might  have  warned  him  of 
the  error  of  entering  the  unhallowed  circle  of  the 
litterature  extravaganle.  The  chronicle  of  naked 
and  unblushing  crime  is  not  a  legitimate  subject  for 
either  poet  or  novelist.  If  crimes  be  introduced 
among  the  topics  on  which  their  genius  is  expended, 
it  should  be  solely  to  give  occasion  for  the  deline- 
ation of  high  virtue  struggling  against  them,  in 
whose  behalf  our  sympathies  may  be  exerted.  But 
to  fill  the  canvass  with  the  gleanings  of  Newgate — 
or  with  criminals  whose  iniquities  are  unvisited  by 
the  laws — these  are  not  the  aims  of  true  genius 
and  correct  taste.  It  is  as  much  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  art  as  it  is  an  offence  against  the  dictates  of 
healthy  morality.  The  fashionable  seductions  of 
the  French  school  are  perverting  the  tone  of  all 
literature — the  public  taste  is  becoming  depraved — 
the  morals  of  the  public  are  insidiously  undermin- 
ed— and  the  streams  of  pollution  are  filling  every 
vein  of  the  intellectual  world,  now  coursing  in 
full  deep  channels,  now  filtering  itself  through  in 
almost  imperceptible  rivulets.  Seldom,  indeed,  is 
the  danger  apparent  to  the  incautious,  or  to  those 
who  are  already  fascinated  by  the  Syren  voice  of 
the  deluder ;  but  from  this  source  our  Literature 
is  rapidly  becoming  tainted,  and  it  is  time  that  the 
world  should  awaken  to  a  knowledge  of  the  conta- 
gion which  is  stealing  over  it.  There  is  no  influ- 
ence more  potent  for  good  or  for  evil  than  the  lit- 
erature of  the  day,  and  if  it  flow  from  poisoned 
fountains,  or  through  poisonous  weeds,  the  venom 
is  speedily  infused  into  every  vein  and  artery  of 
society.  This  dismal  process  of  moral  death  has 
already  begun  to  operate  amongst  us — the  springs 
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from  which  we  drink  are  becoming  noxious  and 
polluted — the  contagion  will  sweep  over  us  with 
the  current  of  destruelion,  if  we  do  not  cleanse 
the  sources  from  which  the  corruption  flows. 

But  a  small  portion  of  our  task  is  ended  ;  we 
have  still  to  investigate  the  tendencies  of  the 
novel — to  consider  and  weigh  its  aims — and  to  de- 
velop the  connection  of  the  characteristics  which 
we  have  specified  with  Bulwer's  career  as  a  nov- 
elist, and  especially  with  the  influences  apprehend- 
ed from  Lucretia.  We  do  not  now  design  any  for- 
mal review  of  this  particular  work,  and  shall  not, 
therefore,  prosecute  our  inquiries  with  the  same 
precise  divisions,  nor  iu  the  same  order  in  which 
they  are  now  indicated.  Our  attention  will  be  first 
directed  to  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  novel — the 
absence  of  all  identity  between  mental  and  moral 
culture — the  raging  lust  for  wealth  and  its  effects 
upon  the  social  condition — and  that  impatience 
which  so  strongly  marks  the  feverish  pursuit  of  all 
desires  in  these  latter  days. 

Horace,  with  that  singular  sagacity  and  moral 
truth,  which  so  strongly  characterize  his  poems, 
and  still  more  the  lyric  poetry  of  Greece — and 
which  have  made  them  treasuries  of  wisdom — Hor- 
ace, in  one  of  his  noblest  Odes,  alluding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  nature  and  education,  has  prudently  re- 
marked, 

Doctrina  *  vim  promovet  insitam 
Rectique  cultns  peetora  roborant : 
Utcumque  defecfire  mores, 
Dedeeorant  bene  nata  culpse. 

And  Lord  Bacon  agrees  that  "  there  is  no  stoud 
nor  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  brought  out 
by  fit  studies  ;"  but  neither  of  these  great  observers 
of  human  life  would  have  admitted  without  modi- 
fication the  fallacy  of  later  times,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect  is  alone  a  safeguard  against 
vice.  Tt  may,  indeed,  diminish  the  frequency  of 
crimes  recognized  by  human  laws — it  may  substi- 
tute, from  motives  of  slippery  policy,  the  vicious 
career  for  the  criminal  oifences  which  entail  upon 
the  perpetrator  the  penalties  assigned  by  legisla- 
tion. Yet  even  this  is  problematical.  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  it  cannot  transmute  the  de- 
praved into  the  virtuous.  The  mind  is  but  the 
minister  of  the  will  :  our  studies,  as  our  labors,  are 
guided  by  the  passions  and  desires  of  the  heart  ; 
and  according  as  these  be  regulated  or  undiscip- 
lined, so  will  our  aims  and  character  be  hallowed  or 
corrupt.  No  culture  can  convert  the  deadly  night- 
shade into  the  rose  :  it  may  increase  its  size  and 
luxuriance,  but  it  cannot  change  its  nature.  If  the 
seeds  of  evil  be  implanted  in  the  heart,  and  suffer- 
ed to  spring  up  and  put  forth  leaves,  the  only  reme- 
dy is  to  destroy  the  plant,  and  not  to  attempt  by 
cultivation  to  make  it  other  than  it  is.  The  earth 
may  be  stirred  about  its  roots,  and  every  device 
employed  to  enrich  the  soil,  but  the  noxious  weed 


will  only  become  a  weed  of  larger  growth  :  the 
leaves  will  expand,  the  fruit  will  swell ;  it  may  be- 
come more  tempting  to  the  eye  and  more  abundant ; 
but  the  poison  increases  in  quantity  and  intensity 
with  the  increase  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  remark  of 
Hippocrates  that  the  food  ministered  to  a  sick  body 
only  feeds  the  disease,  and  thus,  when  the  heart 
is  infected,  the  nutriment  afl^orded  to  the  intellect 
does  but  add  to  its  capacity  for  evil. 

As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath, 

Receives  the  lurking  principle  of  death; 

The  young  disease,  which  must  subdue  at  length. 

Grows  with  his  growth  and  strengthens  with  his  strength ; 

So,  cast  and  mingled  with  his  very  frame, 

The  mind's  disease,  its  ruling  passion,  came: 

Each  vital  humor,  which  should  feed  the  whole, 

Soon  flows  to  this,  in  body  and  in  soul  ; 

Whatever  warms  the  heart,  or  fills  the  head, 

As  the  mind  opens  and  its  functions  spread. 

Imagination  plies  her  dangerous  art, 

And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part. 

Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurse, 

Wit,  spirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worse, 

Reason  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  power 

As  fleaven's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour. 

The  praises  of  Intellect  have  been  so  often  and 
so  variously  chanted, — especially  since  it  began 
its  march,  "  beneath  the  flag  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  Vaux" — that  the  lower  faculty  of  our  weak 
human  nature  has  been  permitted  to  engross  nearly 
all  our  care  and  sympathy,  while  we  have  been 
shamefully  inattentive  to  the  claims  of  the  higher 
and  nobler  power.  Is  the  servant  above  his  mas- 
ter ■?  Is  the  intellect  more  worthy  than  the  heart  ? 
Certain  high  faculties  of  mind  have  been  accorded 
to  us,  but  they  have  been  all  placed  by  the  scheme 
of  Providence  in  subordination  to  the  feelings  of 
the  heart.  Our  wishes  determine  the  direction  in 
which  we  sail ;  the  mind  points  the  course,  deter- 
mines the  means,  and  enables  us  to  accomplish  the 
journey  : 

On  Life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale. 

Thus,  not  from  the  mind,  but  from  the  heart  springs 
the  virtuous  or  vicious  character. 

The  whole  human  race  is  linked  together  by  the 
possession  of  one  common  nature  ;  but  this  bond  of 
union  does  not  consist  in  the  powers  of  the  intel- 
lect. Neither  rank  nor  station,  nor  chance,  nor 
fortune,  elevate  the  heart  of  one  man  above  anoth- 
er :  there  the  peasant  and  the  prince,  the  rustic 
and  the  saje  are  alike.  The  only  mark  of  distinc- 
tion is  within  ;  and  the  purity  or  depravity  of  the 
heart  may  be  equally  predicated  of  individuals  in 
every  class  of  society.  In  this  respect,  all  orders 
of  men  are  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  upon  the 
same  platform  :  the  only  difference  that  is  recog- 
nized is  one  that  pervades  all  grades,  independent 
of  station.  It  is  true  that  "  blind  circumstance — 
that  unspiritual  god" — if  unresisted,  may  pervert 
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and  corrupt  those  who  under  different  contingen- 
cies might  have  developed  their  powers  in  a  virtu- 
ous manner.  But  in  a  healthy  constitution,  accus- 
tomed to  observe  correct  habits,  the  faculty  of  re- 
sistance grows  with  the  necessity  for  its  display. 
Thus,  even  in  this  case,  the  general  law  is  not  in- 
fringed— and  the  natural  equality  of  men  is  pre- 
served. But  by  the  in'ellect  one  man  is  enabled 
to  obtain  preeminence  over  his  fellows.  This  is 
in  consequence  cultivated  from  pride,  vanity  or 
ambition  ; — for  the  sake  of  place,  power,  wealth, 
or  reputation — rarely  from  the  pure  love  of  excel- 
lence, or  the  duty  of  its  pursuit.  The  end,  which, 
through  its  instrumentality  may  be  attained,  is 
substituted  thus  in  the  desires  of  individuals  and 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  for  the  end  at 
which  the  intellect  and  the  heart  ought  equally  to 
aim.  With  worldly  passions  and  with  worldly 
views,  we  endeavor  to  invigorate  the  mind,  to  ex- 
tend the  range  of  its  capacities,  and  to  enrich  it 
with  abundant  materials  to  work  upon.  Thus  ar- 
rayed it  goes  forth  to  dazzle,  and  too  frequently  to 
mislead.  The  mind  engrosses  all  our  care ;  the 
triumphs  of  the  mind  attract  the  admiration  of  men  ; 
and  the  March  of  Intellect  is  deemed  the  laudable 
phenomenon  of  a  regenerated  society.  Meanwhile 
the  moral  character  and  the  condition  of  the  heart 
and  feelings  have  been  strangely  neglected.  That 
power  which  is  evidently  the  chief  both  in  dignity 
and  influence  in  the  human  microcosm,  is  thrust 
either  wholly  out  of  sight,  or  is  ranged  in  a  subor- 
dinate rank.  While  we  have  been  enlarging  the 
cistern,  we  have  neglected  to  cleanse  the  springs 
whence  the  waters  flow.  .  In  our  anxiety  for  quan- 
tity, we  have  been  heedless  of  quality.  We  have 
mistaken  alike  the  destinies  and  constitution  of 
man.  The  habitudes  of  our  ordinary  thought  and 
conversation  are  framed  under  the  constant,  thout^h 
not  recognized  influence  of  that  false  philosophy, 
which  has  inverted  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect  has  been  made  exclu- 
sively or  principally  the  object  of  our  enlightened 
solicitude.  In  time  this  culture  becomes  absolute- 
ly exclusive  in  effect,  if  not  so  in  theory  :  and  the 
most  superficial  investigation  into  the  state  of  the 
modern  world,  will  indicate  how  completely  it  has 
overlaid  the  sedulous  discipline  of  the  heart.  For- 
tunately by  the  action  of  that  vis  medicatrix,  which 
accompanies  the  operation  of  all  the  laws  of  Prov- 
idence, and  either  itself  educes  good  out  of  evil, 
or  creates  an  alarm  which  should  render  man  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  of  remedying  past  blunders, 
we  can  make  no  false  step  in  reasoning  which  will 
not  injuriously  affect  us  in  life,  and  no  error  in  mor- 
als which  will  not  contaminate  our  philosophy. 
"  Wherewithal  a  man  sinnelh,  by  the  same  also 
shall  he  be  punished  :"  and  when  the  penalty  comes 
upon  us,  we  may  easily  trace  back  its  origin  to  the 
transgression  ;  and  knowing  the  transgression,  it 
rests  with  us  to  amend  our  ways.     Truly,  in  no 


former  time  has  the  heavy  rod  of  chastisement 
more  urgently  warned  mankind  to  recall  their  foot- 
steps from  wandering  in  the  giddy  mazes  of  error, 
than  at  this  present  hour.  The  public  taste  is 
corrupted — its  judgment  impaired — its  knowledge 
puffed  up,  arrogant,  and  unsatisfactory — and  its 
morals  gradually  decaying.  When  such  is  the 
case,  can  we  yield  to  apathy  ^  Is  it  not  rather  a 
time  for  the  sedulous  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
our  folly  and  errors?  But  as  the  undue  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sour- 
ces of  danger,  let  us  examine  further  into  its  phe- 
nomena. 

It  was  a  shrewd  remark  of  an  eminent  gentle- 
man, that  a  flourishing  literature  seemed  to  spring 
from  a  corrupt  state  of  society.  A  paradox  is 
never  wholly  true  :"  it  requires  many  modifications 
when  we  would  apply  it.  There  does,  however, 
appear  to  be  some  consanguinity,  or  at  least  coinci- 
dence between  the  two.  They  spring  often  from 
the  diversely  operating  influences  of  similar  causes. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  considered  remarkable,  that  every 
truly  literary  age  has  been  accompanied  or  follow- 
ed by  the  prevalence  of  depravity.  This  striking 
phenomenon  confirms  what  we  have  said  above. 
It  is  not  owing  to  any  necessary  connection  be- 
tween letters  and  immorality,  for  the  former  culti- 
vated under  due  restraints  and  in  proper  subordina- 
tion to  the  dictates  of  virtue,  is  beneficial  and  en- 
nobling. But  these  restraints  are,  for  the  most 
part,  and  especially  in  a  literary  age,  disregarded. 
The  general  admiration  of  mental  power,  with  the 
personal  benefits  which  may  be  acquired  by  its 
means,  leads  to  the  sedulous  and  too  frequently  ex- 
clusive cultivation  of  the  mind  ;  and  thus  the  nat- 
urally less  obtrusive  and  less  dazzling  virtues  of  the 
heart  are  thrown  into  deeper  shade,  and  are  almost 
forgotten. 

Nee  vixit  male,  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellit, 

says  Horace  ;  and  to  like  purport,  Ovid  : 

Crede  mihi,  bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit, 

but  this  retiring  virtue,  so  amorous  of  the  shade,  is 
nearly  unknown  in  the  era  of  the  March  of  Intel- 
lect, for  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  mind  gen- 
erates an  anxiety  for  the  reputation  and  fortune 
which  may  be  achieved  by  its  excellence.  It  feeds 
and  inflames  ambition,  and  the  impatient  desire  of 
riches  and  distinction.  It  becomes  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes  :  all  sing  its  eulogium  and  cry  out  in  its 
praise;  and  those  who  cannot  speak  intelligently, 
will  not  the  less  vociferously  cackle  its  commen- 
dations. Thus  the  more  domestic  virtues  are  slight- 
ed ;  and  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  present  eminence 
or  profit,  moral  culture  is  habitually  disregarded. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  significant  fact  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  that  with  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, the  circle  of  depravity  has  expanded,  and 
its  pestilential  waters  become  deeper  and  darker. 
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The  popularization  of  learning  at  Athens,  which 
resulted  from  the  labors  of  the  sophists,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  symptoms  and  main  instruments  of 
her  decay  :  and  at  no  period  was  education  more 
widely  diffused  through  the  Roman  Empire  than 
during  the  long  ages  of  its  decline.  Literature  has 
been  a  lamp  that  blazed  for  a  moment  with  serene 
light,  and  then,  as  the  flame  grew  larger,  gleamed 
with  a  murky  ray,  and  threw  around  it  dense  clouds 
of  poisonous  vapor.  In  all  cases  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  literature  has  accompanied  its  diffusion,  and 
been  attended  by  the  violation  of  the  principles  of 
art.  The  bitter,  but  spirited,  and  just  censures  of 
Euripides,  with  which  the  Comedies  of  Aristopha- 
nes abound,  will  furnish  abundant  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  this  law. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  by  any  means  de- 
cry either  Literature  or  the  most  sedulous  intellec- 
tual culture.  Far  from  us  be  such  madness.  There 
is  no  necessary  or  irremediable  connection  between 
these  and  immorality — their  union  is  merely  con- 
tingent. Their  tendency  is  to  this  result,  unless 
their  effects  be  duly  constrained  and  directed  by 
the  authority  of  a  higher  law.  The  pernicious 
consequences  have  followed  from  inattention  to  the 
limits  within  which  the  mind  should  be  cultivated, 
and  the  control  to  which  it  should  be  rigidly  sub- 
jected. But  the  exclusive  or  overweening  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect  has  ever  led,  and  must  ever 
lead  to  ruin.  We  should  add  too  that  when  the 
fever  of  literary  ambition  spreads  like  an  epidemic 
over  a  whole  people,  there  is  a  wonderful  proclivi- 
ty in  society  to  disregard  all  precautions,  and  to 
invite  the  distemper  in  its  most  virulent  form. 
When  all  are  sick,  who  shall  be  the  physician  1 — 
when  all  are  equally  unconscious  of  the  plague, 
who  will  dream  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  his  aid  1 
And  thus  society  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
moral  pestilence,  wholly  incognizant  of  its  presence. 
When  Pompeii  was  buried  beneath  the  lava  of  Ve- 
suvius, the  storm  of  death,  according  to  Bulwer, 
fell  upon  those  who  imagined  not  the  proximity  of 
danger. 

The  tendency  and  the  result  of  unchastened  de- 
votion to  intellectual  pursuits  have  been  particularly 
manifested  in  the  modern  world.  Lord  Bacon's 
great  reformation  in  the  processes  of  physical  sci- 
ence, gave  a  singular  impulse  to  scientific  pursuits. 
His  teaching  rendered  science  more  splendid  and 
attractive,  and  also  more  prolific  of  fruits.  Hence 
it  became,  and  continues  to  be,  the  load-star  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  Christendom.  Its  influence  has 
been  felt  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge, 
even  when  its  operation  may  be  least  appreciable. 
But  those  studies  which  have  more  immediate  re- 
lation to  the  feelings  and  character  of  man  have 
since  Bacon's  day  been  sadly  neglected.  Meta- 
physics, it  is  true,  has  been  abundantly  studied, 
though  with  trifling  advantage.  Ixion  and  the 
Cloud  furnish  the  symbol  of  the  addresses  paid  by 


metaphysicians  to  their  mistress.  This  pursuit, 
however,  (especially  when  followed  by  erroneous 
or  insufficient  results,  as  has  been  uniformly  the  case 
hitherto,)  both  encourages  an  over-estimate  of  the 
intellect ;  and  is  preeminently  obnoxious  to  all  the 
blighting  consequences  of  that  fatal  mistake. 
Moreover,  while  it  engrosses  our  attention  in  ex- 
amining the  machinery  of  the  human  mind,  it  makes 
us  wholly  oblivious  or  neglectful  of  the  motive 
power,  and  all  the  checks  and  counter-checks  of 
the  system.  But  we  may  almost  say,  that  pure 
Ethics,  as  a  science,  not  as  a  part  of  Christianity, 
has  scarcely  made  any  important  advance  since 
Aristotle  wrote.  Thus,  not  only  has  the  culture  of 
the  intellect  been  hitherto  unaccompanied  by  the 
parallel  cultivation  of  the  heart ;  but  it  has  been 
chiefly  directed  into  those  channels  which  diverge 
most  widely  from  the  wholesome  springs  which 
freshen  and  invigorate  the  moral  character  of  man. 
Everywhere,  but  especially  in  a  country  like  this, 
where  rank  is  unknown — where  station  affords  no 
prestige  of  greatness — where  wealth  is  not  acknow- 
ledged as  conferring  legitimate  influence — it  is 
dangerous  to  consider  mental  ability  and  attain- 
ments as  the  first  great  requisite.  The  man  of 
greatest  talents  is  not,  therefore  the  best:  Intel- 
lect, like  fire,  is  an  excellent  servant;  but  a  terri- 
ble master.  According  as  we  use  or  abuse  it,  is 
our  capacity  for  good  or  for  evil  increased.  The 
true  rule,  as  the  true  democratic  principle,  is  to 
estimate  the  man  by  himself,  independent  of  sta- 
tion, fortune,  or  talent  :  if  he  be  good,  these  things 
increase  his  capacity  for  doing  good  :  if  he  be  bad, 
these  things  augment  his  capacity  of  evil.  Thus, 
true  philosophy,  sound  politics  and  religion,  all 
unite  in  inculcating  the  maxim  that  first  ronst  be 
acquired,  wisdom,  or  the  healthy  discipline  of  the 
heart,  and  that  all  other  things  are  only  additions 
thereunto. 

Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  examine  more  closely, 
we  should  find  that  the  Physical  Sciences  have 
been  so  sedulously  cultivated,  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  intimate  relation  to  the  physical  wants  and 
pecuniary  profits  of  the  human  family.  But  amid 
the  crowded  populations  of  Europe,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  monetary  results  has  already  over-shot  the 
mark  :  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  immense,  but 
the  people  are  nevertheless  destitute  :  nations  are 
overflowing  with  riches,  yet  every  where  are  pov- 
erty and  grinding  want.  To  borrow  an  apt  illus- 
tration from  Carlyle,  and  with  him  apply  it  to  Eng- 
land ;  "  Midas  has  acquired  the  fatal  gift  of  turn- 
ing all  he  touches  into  gold  ;  but  when  he  would 
have  bread,  he  finds  no  food  but  only  gold."  In 
the  same  manner  intellect  has  gone  astray  :  it  has 
achieved  mighty  and  splendid  triumphs,  but  "its 
fruits  are  ashes:"  for  all  its  victories  have  hurried 
on  rather  than  checked  demoralization.  It  has  so 
lent  itself  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the  last  few  cen- 
turies— has  so  mmistered   to  the  feverish  lust  for 
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wealth,  that  it  has  now  become  the  most  magnifi- 
cent jnonument  of  human  blindness,  and  proved 
how  utterly  ruinous  may  be  even  the  cultivation  of 
the  mental  powers,  when  not  controlled  by  higher 
principles.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  since  the 
reformation  the  generations  of  the  world  have  mis- 
taken the  true  path  in  intellect,  in  morals,  in  poli- 
tics, and,  if  we  judge  from  the  continued  discord 
of  the  sects,  even  in  religion. 

The  connection  which  exists  between  the  modern 
devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  nations, 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  of  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  Bulwer  in  the  composition 
of  Lucretia. 

This  is  jthe  increasing  love  of  money,  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  morals  of  society. 

The  multitude  of  new  inventions  facetiously 
termed  useful — the  rapid  development  of  mechan- 
ical arts,  commerce,  and  manufactures — the  multi- 
plication of  artificial  wants  supplied  by  new  artifi- 
ces— and  the  increase  of  physical  comforts  for 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them — these  form  the 
sum  of  advantages  bestowed  upon  society  at  large 
by  the  increasing  labor  of  the  last  four  centuries. 
With  reference  to  these  things,  more  than  half  the 
jurisprudence  and  legislation  of  every  civilized 
country,  has  been  framed — until  by  legal  legerde- 
main ten  talents  have  been  given  to  him  who  had 
ten — five  to  him  who  had  five — and  from  him  who 
hath  nothing  has  been  taken  away  that  which  he 
had.  For  the  sake  of  these  objects,  old  codes  have 
been  cancelled,  and  new  principles  of  law  intro- 
duced. They  have  mingled  with  other  cooperating 
influences  in  obliterating  the  privileges  of  rank, 
remodelling  the  constitution  of  society — and  alter- 
ing the  political  condition  of  the  world.  The  de- 
sire of  wealth  has  been^the  moving  agent  in  direc- 
ting the  exertions  of  those  whose  lives  and  ener- 
gies have  been  expended  in  the  various  occupations 
of  productive  industry.  The  object  has  been  fully 
achieved  : — diligence  and  perseverance  have  met 
with  their  revvard.  Immense  riches  have  been 
acquired  by  commerce  and  manufactures  ; — and 
science,  by  becoming  practical,  has  lent  wondrous 
aid  in  augmenting  the  magnitude  of  this  result. 
Thus  has  arisen  the  class  of  the  capitalists,  which 
has  subjected  to  itself  the  industry  by  which  it  was 
enriched,  and  has  become,  not  merely  a  quart  etat, 
but  the  ruling  power  in  every  state.  "  The  House 
of  Austria  is  in  favor  of  war,"  said  an  English 
newspaper,  a  dozen  years  ago,  "  but  the  House  of 
Rothschild  is  against  it,  and  there  will  consequently 
be  no  war."  The  growth  of  national  prosperity — 
the  progress  of  the  sciences — and  "  the  diff"usion  of 
useful  knowledge,''^  have  attained  their  end,  but — 
we  are  again  reminded  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
that  "  wherewital  a  man  sinneth,  by  the  same  also 
shall  he  be  punished" — that  end  is  the  enthrone- 


ment and  coronation  of  mammon  as  the  dominant, 
lord  of  the  civilized  world. 

Under  the  operation  of  such  combined  influen- 
ces, virtue,  skill,  science,  learning,  reputation,  ho- 
nor— everything,  in  fine,  which  in  times  past  has 
been  most  highly  prized,  has  lost  its  ancient  fasci- 
nation, and  money  alone  has  become  the  common 
object  of  adoration.  If  intellectual,  or  other  ex- 
cellence is  pursued,  it  is  sought  neither  for  itself, 
nor  for  the  tranquil  pleasures  which  it  may  bring  : 
it  is  desired  but  as  the  means  to  an  ignoble  end — 
it  is  valued  only  as  it  leads  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  We  have  wooed  and  won  the  false  Flori- 
mel :  and  the  result  is  bitterness  and  distress. 
Diva  Pecunia  sits  enshrined  in  the  sanctuary  of 
our  hearts ;  to  her  every  knee  is  bent,  every  ori- 
son addressed ;  and  to  her  all  the  fruits  of  merit 
are  offered  up  as  a  welcome  sacrifice,  and  a  pro- 
pitiation to  ensure  her  smiles.  The  world  cordial- 
ly recognizes  the  claims  of  Mammon  : 

God  of  the  world  and  worldlings  I  me  call, 
Great  Mammon,  greatest  god  below  the  skye. 
That  of  my  plenty  poure  out  unto  all, 
And  unto  none  my  graces  do  envye  : 
Riches,  renowme,  and  principality, 
Honour,  estate,  and  all  this  worldes  good, 
For  which  men  swinck  and  sweat  incessantly 
Fro  me  do  flow  into  an  ample  flood, 
And  in  the  hollow  earth  have  their  eternall  brood. 

Wherefore  if  me  thou  deigne  to  serve  and  sew, 
At  thy  coramaund,  lo  !  all  these  mountaines  bee  ; 
Or  if  to  thy  great  mind,  or  greedy  vew. 
All  these  may  not  suffise,  them  shall  to  thee 
Ten  times  so  much  be  nombred  francke  and  free. 

The  degrading  offer  was  scorned  by  Sir  Guyon, 
it  is  thankfully  welcomed  by  our  age,  and  so  far 
has  the  world  already  gone  in  its  adoration  of  mam- 
mon, that  it  is  ready  to  imitate  the  degradation  of 
its  god. 

Mammon — the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 

From  heaven — for  even  in  heaven  his  looks  and  thoughts 

Were  always  downward  bent;  admiring  more 

The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Than  aught  divine,  or  holy  else  enjoyed 

In  vision  beatific. 

We  might  fancy  that  this  was  merely  a  violent 
return  of  an  intermittent  fever,  for  the  world  has 
always  been  dazzled  with  gold  and  silver,  and  han- 
kered after  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  but  the  disease 
seems  now  to  have  become  chronic,  and  leaves 
little  hope  of  its  early  cure.  We  might  reasona- 
bly hope  for  some  alleviation  of  the  plague,  if  the 
causes  which  have  occasioned  it,  and  which  minis- 
ter to  its  strength,  were  not  active,  deep-seated, 
and  daily  increasing  in  vigor.  The  old-fashioned 
system  of  ranks,  orders,  and  classes  of  society  has 
given  place  to  relations  in  many  respects  more  ad- 
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mirable  and  more  consonant  with  human  develop- 
ment.    Bat  a  black  strand  is  entwined  with  every 
white  thread  spun  by  the  Fates,  and  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  regularly  graduated  system  have 
vanished  ail  those  numberless  links  of  mutual  and 
intricate    interdependence    which   bound  men    to- 
gether in  social  harmony  and  comparative  content- 
ment.    Then  no  class  nor  individual  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest — they  all  clustered  and  hung  to- 
gether— all  lived  for  the  common  benefit — content 
to  discharge  the   duties   of  their  position  without 
any  solicitous  anxiety   for  increase  of  wealth  or 
elevation,  in  consideration  of  the  security,  the  sym- 
pr.tliy,  and  certain  support  which  they  received. 
These  things  had  their  day — their  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  men  gradually  diminished — they  became 
antiquated,  and  were  justly  thrust  aside.     But  when 
we  snapped  the  old  links  which  held  together  the 
framework  of  society,  we  forgot  or   neglected  to 
supply  their  place  with  others.     Money  has  usurp- 
ed this  function,  and  is  now   our   only  substitute. 
It  cannot  cement  together  the  parts  of  the  political 
fabric,  but  it  can  command  the  cooperation  of  others 
for  a  limited  time  and  a  definite  purpose.     It  is  a 
go-between  equally  respected  by  both  parlies,  but 
incapable  of  uniting  them  by  any  permanent  rela- 
tions.    Nay,  it  is  ultimately  dissociating  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  disorganizing  in  its  remote  effects,  for 
the  party  who  gives  and  the  party  who  receives  are 
equally  independent  of  each  other  before  and  after 
the  transfer  is  made.     It  is  a  menstruum  in  which 
all  the  elements  float,  and  for  which  all  have  the 
strongest  elective  affinity.     The  relative  strength 
of  tlie  affinities  of  each  varies  with  the  shadows  on 
the  dial  :  the  other  elements,  however,  cannot  com- 
bine together  into  organic  systems,  in  consequence 
of  their  constantly   reiterated   combinations   with 
the   common   medium.     The  alchemists  declared 
gold  to  be  the  universal  solvent,  and  such  is  begin- 
ning to  be  the  experience  of  the  world.     Still  it  is 
the  universal  substitute  for  faith,  allegiance,  duty, 
feeling,  and  as  such  the  great  motive  power  of  life, 
and  the  first  absolute  requisite  of  existence.     Mo- 
ney, or  money's  worth,  can  alone  command  labor  or 
food  :  the  same  thing  is  the  sole  charter  by  which 
the  poor  man  claims  his  bread,  and  the  rich  man 
ensures  the  service  of  the  poor.     Impassive,  im- 
personal, immutable  in  its  character,  it  repels  while 
it  attracts,  and  attracts  while  it  repels, — it  is  the 
universal  solvent  of  all  social  ties;  and  the  first, 
last,  imperative  necessity  of  all.     On  this  basis  the 
foundations  of  our  modern  society  insecurely  rest. 
The  painful  consciousness  of  this  absolute  ne- 
cessity is  directing  the  aspirations  of  all  towards 
the  same  end.     The  advice  of  the  satirist  is  ever 
sounding  seriously  in  our  ears  : 


Si  possis  recte,  si  non,  quocunque  modo,  rem. 


To  desires  already  keenly  excited,  a  singular  de- 
gree of  fretfulness  and  restlessness  has  been  com- 
municated by  the  feverish  spirit  of  the  age.  The 
introduction  of  steam  and  its  application  to  ma- 
chinery and  manufactures  in  so  many  forms  have 
given  unwonted  rapidity  to  our  conceptions  and 
our  efforts  to  realize  them.  It  is  not  an  empty- 
metaphor  to  term  this  the  age  of  steam,  and  to  at- 
tribute to  men  the  habit  of  thinking  by  steam. 
We  think,  resolve,  and  perform  under  high-pres- 
sure action.  We  endeavor  to  imitate  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  world  the  velocity  of  movement 
exhibited  to  our  eyes  in  the  material.  W^e  would 
fain  arrive  at  the  complete  accomplishment  of  our 
plans  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  we  reach 
the  end  of  our  journey.  Thus,  in  our  anticipa- 
tions, no  protracted  future- is  suffered  to  intervene 
between  the  project  and  its  realization  :  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  hope  must  follow  its  origination  as 
quickly  as  the  sound  of  the  thunder  follows  the 
crlare  of  the  lightning. 

The  vast  expansion  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures— the  numberless  happy  applications  of  sci- 
ence to  the  arts — the  new  combinations  of  machine- 
ry— the  fortunate  speculations  which  have  occur- 
red amid  the  shifting  sands  of  modern  policy — the 
energy,  industry,  and  skill  manifested — have  con- 
curred to  furnish  many  opportunities  and  examples 
of  the  sudden  acquisition  of  immense  wealth. 
These  instances  are  diligently  treasured  up  in  our 
memory  and  they  impress  upon  our  impetuous  de- 
sires the  appearance  of  feasibility.  We  are  jost- 
ling each  other  in  the  same  headlong  race — all 
striving  to  reach  the  same  goal.  A  wild  fever  of 
speculation  has  seized  upon  us  all — money  has  be- 
come the  main  desire  as  the  absolute  necessity  of 
man — we  have  seen  others  acquire  wealth  at  a  sin- 
gle bound — we  remember  only  successes  and  are 
blind  to  failures — we  all  anticipate  the  immediate 
accomplishment  of  our  schemes  for  its  attainment — 
we  expect  an  abundant  fruitage  to  follow  all  but 
simultaneously  the  first  feeble  blossoming  of  hope — 
and  instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  moderate 
success,  or  with  gradual  advancement,  we  are 
seized  with  a  mad  vertigo,  and  leap  forward  fool- 
ishly and  fretfully  to  grasp  at  once  the  golden  fleece 
which  is  the  prize  of  all  our  dreams.  In  his  haste 
Ixion  embraced  the  cloud  instead  of  the  Goddess — 
the  tempting  fruit  escaped  the  hands  of  the  doomed 
Tantalus  when  apparently  within  his  reach — and 
the  return  of  Jason  with  the  golden  fleece  was  the 
commencement  of  a  career  of  depravity  and  crime. 
We  have  overlooked  the  lessons  of  sober  reason, 
and  the  whole  world  has  become  infected  with  the 
same  wild,  impatient,  and  uneasy  lust  of  gold.  In 
place  of  the  healthy  current  of  our  natural  blood, 
an  unstable  tide  of  quicksilver  throbs  furiously 
through  our  veins. 

(  To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  TWO  AFFECTATIONS. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  affectation  current  in  the 
world  :  the  affectation  of  being  better  than  one  re- 
ally is,  and  the  affectation  of  being  worse.  The 
former  is,  to  my  mind,  decidedly  the  preferable 
sort. 

Understand  me.  I  do  not  speak  of  pretences 
that  go  the  length  of  downright  deceit  in  society, 
hypocrisy  in  Religion,  or  treachery  about  public 
duties.  Such  as  those  I  neither  justify,  nor  pal- 
liate. But  I  speak  of  a  courtesy,  which  to  most 
persons  might  seem  overstrained  ;  of  bows,  and 
civil  language,  and  kind  behavior,  to  one  whom  we 
do  not  like;  of  that  politeness  to  all  men,  which 
answers  to  Lord  Chatham's  definition  of  true  po- 
liteness— "  benevolence  in  trifles."  Let  this  silken 
behavior  be  carried  somewhat  beyond  the  line  of 
strict  sincerity, — let  it  betoken,  to  common  obser- 
vers, rather  more  warmth  of  regard  for  every  one 
than  the  observed  person  feels — let  a  large  major- 
ity of  them,  therefore,  charge  him,  not  unjustly, 
with  affectation  :  and  it  is  this  which  I  maintain 
to  be  a  virtue,  in  comparison  with  the  opposite  sort 
of  affectation. 

My  two  friends,  Frank  Softly  and  John  Blunt, 
are  living  illustrations  of  my  meaning,  and  proofs 
of  my  position.  By  nature,  they  had  dispositions 
equally,  yet  not  unusually  kind,  and  capacities 
equally  great. 

But  Frank  showed,  early  in  life,  a  great  wish  to 
please.  It  was  owing  to  some  casual  impression 
made  upon  him  in  boyhood,  by  happily  timed  ad- 
vice from  a  friend,  or  by  reading  Lord  Chesterfield, 
or,  perhaps,  by  the  captivating  suavity  of  a  gentle- 
man who  used  to  visit  his  father.  Frank  adopted 
the  winning  style  of  manners,  partly  because  he 
was  charmed  with  the  examples  of  it  that  he  saw, 
and  partly  because  he  hoped  it  would  gain  him  fa- 
vor, and  promote  his  success  in  life.  Whatever 
his  motive,  he  studied  and  practised  the  art  of 
pleasing — not  by  wit,  or  by  varied  and  rich  con- 
versation, vi'hich  he  did  not  aspire  to  :  but  by  uni- 
versal courtesy.  Civility  to  all  ages,  and  classes, 
was  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  When  he  grew  up, 
and  went  forth  into  the  world,  where  he  was  obli- 
ged to  know  that  individuals  he  sometimes  met  with 
were  knavish  and  in  bad  repute,  he  treated  them 
more  civilly  than  any  one  else  did  ;  nay,  I  fear, 
was  more  civil  to  a  wealthy  knave  than  to  a  poor 
one — as  who  is  not  ]  A  thousand  times  he  has  put 
a  constraint  upon  himself,  to  ask  about  the  health, 
or  the  families,  of  men  for  whom  he  could  not  help 
feeling  the  utmost  contempt.  I  have  seen  him  rise 
and  offer  his  chair  to  an  elderly  person  whose  cha- 
racter I  knew  him  to  hold  in  the  liveliest  detesta- 
tion. Not  only  before  such  people's  faces  did  he 
give  them  countenance  ;  but  when  he  heard  them 
assailed  in  their  absence,  he  would  often  undertake 


their  defence,  and  bring  into  view  those  good  qual- 
ities, which  the  worst  man  possesses  in  some  de- 
gree. 

At  first,  this  goodness  of  Frank's  was  forced  ; 
or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  affected.  But  it  has  long 
since  grown  to  be  a  second  nature  with  him.  His 
feelings  have  taken  their  tone  from  his  words  and 
behavior — his  heart  has  grown  softer,  by  the  soft- 
ness of  his  manners — until  at  length,  I  hardly  know 
a  more  benevolent,  or  a  more  useful  man,  than 
Frank  Softly.  To  avoid  the  shame  of  glaring  in- 
consistency, he  was  compelled  to  act  out  the  hu- 
manity he  professed.  His  smooth  manners  drew 
him  sometimes  into  friendly  contact  with  the  vi- 
cious, which  (as  he  was  on  his  guard  against  be- 
ing corrupted  by  them),  he  occasionally  improved 
for  their  good.  Opportunities  were  afforded  him, 
of  giving  them  counsel  ;  which  was  listened  to,  be- 
cause he  had  the  tact  to  give  it  delicately,  and 
(above  all)  privately.  Occasions  of  relieving  dis- 
tress, now  and  then  presented  themselves  ;  and  he 
could  not  wholly  neglect  them,  though  his  gene- 
rosity was  not  extraordinary.  He  is  an  agreeable 
companion,  who  never  wounds  the  feelings  of  any, — 
never  puts  harsh  constructions  upon  men's  con- 
duct,— is  never  censorious,  and  never  offends  any 
but  those  who  think  it  a  social  duty  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  characters  and  actions  of  their  neigh- 
bors,and  whocannotget  Frankto  join  them  in  their 
self-imposed  task  of  condemnation,  even  where  the 
condemnation  is  deserved.  Nor  has  his  good  na- 
ture ever  led  him  into  vicious  indulgencies.  He 
learned,  betimes,  the  importance  of  knowing  how 
and  when  to  say  no  :  and  his  kindly  mannered  refu- 
sal of  all  invitations  to  drink  or  game,  gave  no 
offence,  but  sometimes  drew  off  a  "fine  fellow" 
from  the  bottle  or  cards.  I  have  seen  sturdier  mor- 
alists than  Frank  plunge  into  dissipation,  because 
they  could  not,  or  rather  would  not,  say  no  as  bland- 
ly as  he  would. 

John  Blunt's  ruling  sentiment,  from  youth  up- 
ward, was  hatred  of  all  dishonesty  :  and  he  justly 
considered  affectation  as  a  species  of  dishonesty. 
Unluckily,  however,  he  deemed  nothing  affectation, 
but  the  pretence  of  being  better  than  one  really  is  : 
and  in  his  eagerness  to  avoid  that  vice,  he  ran  into 
the  opposite  one,  of  pretending  to  be  worse  than  he 
really  was — like  the  gentleman  satirized  by  Hor- 
ace,— 

"  Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt." 

John  affected  the  rough  and  surly  in  his  manners. 
He  so  much  abhorred  courtliness,  that  he  was  for- 
ever giving  pain  to  the  feelings  of  some  person  or 
other.  There  is  no  telling  how  many  disobliging 
things  he  said  and  did  to  his  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  before  he  was  twenty;  though  his  affection 
for  them  was  perhaps  even  warmer  than  usual.  As  • 
he  grew  older,  principle  and  reflection,  with  long 
absences  from  home,  made  hira  learn  kinder  man- 
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ners  to  them  :  but  he  still  sometimes  gave  deep 
wounds  to  them,  whom  he  would  have  shed  his 
blood  to  protect.  Abroad,  where  less  allowance 
was  made  for  "  his  way"  (as  he  and  his  apologists 
called  his  rudeness)  he  was  continually  giving  of- 
fence, and  making  enemies.  While  one  was  doing 
him  a  favor,  he  would  be  as  gruff  as  most  men 
would  be  on  receiving  an  injury  ;  and  thus  appear- 
ed ungrateful,  though  in  his  heart  he  detested  in- 
gratitude. He  was  ready  for  acts  of  romantic 
generosity  or  heroism,  opportunities  of  which  oc- 
cur seldom  in  a  lifetime  ;  but  he  neglected  all  the 
small  courtesies  and  graces,  which  may  be  practi- 
sed every  hour,  and  which  form  so  infinitely  the 
largest  part  of  all  that  is  amiable  in  human  life. 

In  John,  as  in  Frank,  what  was  at  first  assumed 
has  now  become  natural.  If  John  does  a  kindness, 
"  his  way"  often  cojiverts  it  into  an  unkindness  : 
and  it  is  only  by  a  very  few,  who  best  know  him, 
that  he  is  reputed  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  self- 
ish churl.  In  truth,  he  is  benevolent  and  public 
spirited  :  but  distress  dares  not  lay  itself  open  to 
him,  for  fear  of  the  rough  treatment  that  accompa- 
nies his  benevolence — as  many  poor-houses  are 
made  so  uncomfortable  as  to  frighten  away  all  but 
extreme  want  from  applying  for  charity.  And  his 
public  spirit  sleeps  unexercised  and  unknown,  be- 
cause none  but  his  few  intimates  can  keep  him  com- 
pany, in  concerting  enterprises  for  the  public  good. 
A  hedge-hog  for  a  bed  fellow,  is  not  more  unpleas- 
ant than  John  Blunt  as  a  companion  to  nine-tenths 
of  his  acquaintance.  Thus  his  usefulness  is  per- 
petually circumscribed,  and  his  happiness  marred, 
by  his  affecting  to  be  unaffected. 

An  intelligent  Virginian,  who  had  spent  some 
years  in  France,  once  told  me  that  he  thought  the 
politeness  generally  practised  by  all  classes  there, 
produced,  in  time,  the  kindly  feelings  of  which  at 
first  it  might  be  only  the  counterfeit.  And  no  ob- 
server of  human  nature  can  help  knowing,  that  the 
outward  demeanor,  when  long  and  habitually  prac- 
tised, does  mould  and  temper  the  inward  character. 
The  calmness  of  the  Quaker's  mind  is  admitted  to 
be  increased  by  the  systematic  quietude  of  his  be- 
havior. The  pirate  and  the  wild  beast  are  render- 
ed more  fierce  by  their  cries  of  rage.  Ill  temper 
is  always  heightened  by  indulging  itself  in  audible 
out-breaks.  The  Englishman's  unsocial  surliness 
has  grown,  since  it  was  noted  by  foreigners,  and 
gloried  in  by  himself,  as  a  national  characteris- 
tic. 

I  would  not  recommend  any  affectation  whate- 
ver :  but  methinks  it  is  obvious,  that  as  "  we  do 
grow  like  to  that  we  most  affect," — it  is  better  to 
affect  what  is  good,  than  what  is  bad.  And  I  would 
relieve  some  honest  people  of  the  delusion  they 
are  under,  in  supposing  themselves  to  be  at  all  more 
honest  in  pretending  to  be  one  thing,  than  in  pre- 
tending to  be  another. 


STEAM-NAVIGATION  TO  CHINA. 

Mdressed  io  the  Hon.  T.  Butler  King. 

National  Observatory,  Washington, 
January  lOih,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  the  21st  December, 
1847,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  day  previous  has  been 
received.  As  it  is  the  text  for  what  is  to  follow, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  it : 

"  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  your  note  of  yester- 
day, this  moment  received.  It  discloses  the  re- 
markable fact,  that  in  establishing  the  line  of 
steamers  from  Panama  to  Oregon,  we  have  actu- 
ally taken  a  step  of  three  thousand  miles  on  our 
way  to  China!  That  California  must  afford  the 
point  of  departure  for  our  line  of  steamers  to 
Changhai,  which  must  consequently  become  our 
Commercial  and  Naval  Depot  on  the  Pacific  ! 
Why  should  it  not  also  become  the  rendezvous  for 
our  whale  ships,  instead  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  great  Railway  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  1  This  great  circle 
route  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  those  of 
China,  may  justly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
important  discovery  made  by  you — No  other  per- 
sons ever  having  suggested  it — I  must  therefore 
beg  the  favor  of  you  to  give  me  your  views  respec- 
ting it,  and  the  suggestions  above  more  in  detail — 
and  also  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  which  you  allude. 
Most  truly  yours, 
(Signed,)  T.  Butler  King." 

With  regard  to  a  current  of  warm  water  across 
the  North  Pacific  to  the  North- West  Coast,  from 
the  shores  of  Asia,  and  corresponding  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  the  North  Atlantic,  I  know  but  little 
more  than  what  was  stated  by  me  in  a  paper  on 
the  Currents  of  the  Ocean,  read  before  the 
National  Institute  in  1844,  and  published  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for  July  of  that 
year. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  that  paper  with  the 
remark  that  all  that  I  have  since  learned,  tends  to 
confirm  the  views  there  taken  with  regard  to  such 
a  current.  Should  it  be  found  really  to  exist,  it 
will  exercise  great  inf!aence  upon  the  course  of 
navigation,  and  consequently  upon  the  commerce 
of  that  Ocean. 

Thanks  to  the  enlarged  views  of  the  statesman 
at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  I  am  ena- 
bled to  carry  out  a  favorite  project,  long  entertain- 
ed, of  preparing  from  the  Log-Books  of  our  men- 
of-war  and  merchantmen,  a  chart  which  shall  show 
the  prevailing  winds  and  currents  in  all  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  plan  is  to  lay  down  on  this  chart  the  tracks 
of  several  thousand  navigators,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  at  a  glance,  the  winds  and  currents  en- 
countered every  day  by  each. 

Lieutenant  Whiting  and  other  ofl[icers  have  been 
detailed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  me  in  this  un- 
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dertaking.  The  sheets  of  the  North  Atlantic,  pre- 
pared by  that  officer,  and  already  published,  have, 
by  the  importance  of  their  results,  attracted  the 
attention  of  navigators,  and  given  the  undertaking 
renewed  impulse. 

With  a  liberality  worthy  of  the  enterprise  of 
American  ship  owners,  and  in  a  manner  character- 
istic of  the  intelligence  of  American  navigators. 
the  naost  active  cooperation  has  been  promptly 
and  freely  granted  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  I  expect  to  have  the  voluntary,  but  effective 
cooperation  of  several  hundred  merchant  vessels, 
making  daily,  in  all  parts  of  the  sea,  and  on  their 
passages  to  and  fro,  the  requisite  observations  for 
this  purpose. 

Wiien  the  facts  and  materials  thus  collected  shall 
be  brought  together,  spread  out  upon  the  chart  and 
discussed,  we  shall  then  know  certainly  as  to  this 
Gulf  Stream,  and  be  enabled  to  form  correct  ideas 
as  to  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents  in  all  parts 
of  that  broad  ocean, — a  desideratum  of  great  im 
portance. 

In  the  various  projects  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  proposed  for  reaching  China,  partly  by 
rail-road  or  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  or 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  great  circle  route  across  the  ocean,  has  ever 
been  considered.  If  we  examine  the  course  and 
distance  from  Panama  to  Changhai,  as  they  ap- 
pear on  a  Mercator's  chart — which  is  the  projec- 
tion used  in  navigation — we  shall  find  the  distance 
to  be  about  9,500  miles,  and  the  course  to  be  by 
way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  are  midway 
this  route.  But  on  this  chart,  as  on  all  others,  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  a  sphere,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  plane,  and  is  therefore  distorted.  The 
shortest  distance  then  between  any  two  places,  un- 
less they  both  be  on  the  Equator,  or  on  the  same 
meridian,  is  not  the  straight  line  on  the  chart  which 
joins  them,  but  it  is  along  the  arc  of  the  great  cir- 
cle in  the  plane  of  which  they  are  situated  ; — and 
this  arc,  when  projected  on  the  chart,  will  appear 
as  a  curved  line. 

Now,  if  we  take  a  common  terrestrial  globe,  and 
draw  a  string  tightly  across  it  from  Panama  to 
Changhai,  it  will  show  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween the  two  places,  and  will  represent  the  great 
circle  route  between  them.  And  this  string,  so  far 
from  touching  the  Sandwich  Islands,  will  pass  up 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  through  Lou- 
isiana towards  Oregon,  crossing  the  ocean  several 
thousand  miles  to  the  North  of  them.  The  dis- 
tance from  Panama  to  Changhai,  by  this  route, 
were  it  practicable  to  travel  it,  is  8,200  miles,  or 
about  1,200  miles  less  than  it  is  by  the  way  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Now,  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  form  ideas 
of  bearings  and  distance  from  maps  and  charts, 
and  not  from  globes,  this  statement  may  appear 
startling  :  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  person 


standing  at  New  Orleans,  is  about  3,000  miles 
nearer  to  China,  than  he  is  when  he  starts  from 
Panama  by  the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands — 
notwithstanding  he  will  have  travelled  at  least  1,500 
miles  to  reach  Panama.  But  the  great  circle  from 
Panama  through  the  Gulf  and  Louisiana,  to  China, 
as  a  travelling  route,  is  impracticable,  and  the  next 
step,  therefore,  is  to  find  a  route  which  is  practi- 
cable, and  which  shall  deviate  from  this  as  little  as 
head  lands  or  other  obstacles  to  navigation  will  ad- 
mit. When  we  have  found  such  a  route,  we  can 
examine  the  advantages  which  it  offers — compare 
them  with  other  routes  that  have  been  proposed, 
and  then  form  conclusions. 

By  still  holding  one  end  of  the  string  at  Chang- 
hai, on  the  globe,  and  carrying  the  end  that  is  on 
this  side,  out  into  the  Pacific,  until  the  string  will 
just  clear  the  Peninsula  of  California,  we  shall  have 
an  arc  of  a  great  circle  along  which  a  steamer, 
with  fuel  sufficient,  might  sail  all  the  way  from 
Chili  to  the  islands'of  Japan  without  ever  having 
to  turn  aside  for  the  land. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  shortest  route,  and  the 
nearest  navigable  distance  to  China  for  all  vessels, 
whether  from  Chili,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Equador,  Cen- 
tral America  or  the  Pacific  ports  of  Mexico.  In 
point  of  distance,  it  is  the  great  highway  from 
America  to  the  Indies,  and  will,  hereafter,  be  called 
the  great  commercial  circle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

After  running  along  this  route  and  passing  Cape 
St.  Lucas  and  Bartholomew,  if  we  look  to  the 
right  we  shall  find,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues, 
the  beautiful  ports  of  Upper  California,  including 
the  safe  and  commodious  harbors  of  San  Diego, 
Monterey  and  San  Francisco.  These  ports  are 
right  on  the  wayside  of  this  great  circle  and  com- 
mercial highway.  They  occupy  that  geographical 
position,  and  present,  in  the  future,  those  commer- 
cial advantages  which  will  assuredly  make  the 
most  favored  of  them  the  great  half-way  house  be- 
tween China  and  all  parts  of  Pacific  America. 

The  harbor  of  Monterey  is  said  to  resemble  the 
beautiful  Bay  of  Naples.  It  has  water  and  capa- 
city for  the  combined  navies  and  ships  of  the  world. 
The  winds  here  never  blow  home,  and  the  anchor- 
age therefore  is  perfectly  safe. 

Merely  as  sheets  of  water,  however,  both  San 
Diego  and  Francisco  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sailor, 
still  more  beautiful ;  but  San  Diego  is  on  the  verge 
of  a  sterile  country,  while  San  Francisco  is  fur- 
ther out  of  the  way  of  the  great  circle  route  than 
either  of  the  other  two. 

My  enterprising  friend  Wheelwright  has  a  month- 
ly line  of  steamers  from  Valparaiso,  touching  at  the 
"  Intermedias,"  Cailao,  and  Guayaquil,  to  Panama. 
Under  your  bill  of  the  last  session,  and  by  the 
energy  of  the  Navy  Department  in  giving  it  effect, 
Aspinwall  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  the  contract 
for  another  monthly  line  of  steamers  from  Panama 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.     This  line. 
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no  doubt,  will  connect  at  Panama  with  Wheel- 
right's,  and  with  one  or  more  lines  on  this  side  to 
Chagres.  The  steamers  of  Aspinwall's  line  are 
to  touch  at  Monterey  ;  and  Monterey  is,  therefore, 
the  port  for  the  American  terminus  of  the  China 
line. 

It  is  in  latitude  36°  38',  and  is  one  third  of  the 
distance,  and  directly  on  the  wayside  from  Panama 
to  China;  and  from  Monterey  by  the  great  circle 
to  Japan  is  not  nearly  so  far  as  it  is  from  Panama, 
by  the  compass,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands — the  lat- 
ter is  4,500  miles,  the  former  3,700,  or  just  the  dis- 
tance from  Charleston  to  Liverpool. 

There  is  no  stopping  place,  no  land,  between 
Panama  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  and  in  the 
present  stage  of  steam  navigation,  no  steamer  can 
carry  fuel  for  4,500  miles  at  a  stretch,  and  pay 
owners. 

Midway  between  Monterey  and  Changhai,  and 
immediately  on  the  wayside  are  the  Fox  or  Elcou- 
tian  Islands,  where  the  Monterey  line  can  have  its 
depot  of  coal.  It  is  just  about  the  distance  both 
from  Monterey  and  Changhai  to  those  Islands,  that 
it  is  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  where  the  Cunard 
line  has  its  depot.  Though  the  lines  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Bremen,  have 
proved  that  3,000  miles  are  not  beyond  the  fuel 
limits  of  steamers. 

By  examining  the  chart  or  a  globe  you  will  see 
that  this  route  from  Monterey  lies  wholly  without  the 
limits  of  the  north-east  trade-winds  ;  and  therefore 
so  much  the  better  for  steamers.  Though  little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  this  part  of  the  ocean,  except  to 
the  enterprising  whale-men  of  New  England,  yet 
reasoning  from  what  we  know  as  to  the  prevailing 
winds  between  the  same  parallels  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  1  suppose  that  this  route,  under  certain 
circumstances,  will  also  be  found  the  best  for  sail- 
ing vessels.  But  the  "  wind  and  current  chart" 
which  is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  will  deter- 
mine this  point. 

Before  the  navigation  of  the  North  Atlantic  was 
as  well  understood  as  it  is  at  present,  and,  indeed, 
the  practice  is  scarcely  wholly  abandoned  at  this 
day,  it  was  customary  for  vessels  trading  between 
this  country  and  Europe  to  run  down  to  the  south 
many  hundred  miles  out  of  their  way,  in  order  to 
get  the  north-east  trades.  Tiiis  was  done  with 
the  expectation  of  more  favorable  winds  and  a 
quicker  passage  ;  but  experience  has  proved  the 
contrary,  and  there  are  but  few  navigators  now, 
who,  unless  they  be  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  pur- 
sue the  "southern  route"  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  old  practice  in  the  Atlantic,  however,  still  ob- 
tains in  ti\e  Pacific.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are 
within  the  trade-wind  region,  and  all  vessels  bound 
westerly  across  the  North  Pacific,  are  in  the  habit 
of  getting  into  the  trades  and  making  those  Islands. 

The  New  York  packet  ships  in  their  trips  to 
Liverpool  average  130  miles  a  day.     Where  the 


trade-winds  blow,  a  vessel  will  average  about  150 
miles  a  day.  From  Changhai  to  Monterey,  by  the 
great  circle,  a  vessel  would  be  for  much  of  the 
way  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  that 
she  would  be  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  probably  the  same  for  each 
ocean  ;  this,  however,  is  conjecture,  but  like  causes 
produce  like  effects  the  world  over  ;  and  those 
physical  conditions  which  make  the  west  winds 
blow  across  the  North  Atlantic  require  them  to 
blow,  at  least  with  equal  prevalence,  across  the 
North  Pacific,  The  latter  is  a  more  open  sea  and 
a  wider  ocean  :  there  is  less  land  in  it  to  interfere 
with  the  prevalence  of  winds,  to  intercept  them,  to 
change  their  direction,  or  modify  their  force,  and 
therefore  we  may  suppose  that  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  North  Pacific  are  more  uniform  than  they 
are  in  the  Atlantic.  But  supposing  them  equal,  one 
of  the  New  York  packets  at  her  average  outward 
bound  rate  of  sailing,  would  make  the  passage  by 
the  Great  Circle  from  Changhai  to  Monterey  in  41 
days,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  passage  from  Rio 
to  the  United  States. 

If  we  suppose  the  same  ratio  to  hold  in  the  Pa- 
cific, which  obtains  between  the  outward  and  the 
homeward  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  then  the 
average  sailing  distance  the  other  way,  that  is  from 
Monterey  to  Changhai,  would  be  57  days  by  the 
Great  Circle.  The  trades  are  favorable  for  the 
outward  bound  trips  of  sailing  vessels  from  Mon- 
terey, and  therefore  the  old  sailor  adage  :  "  the 
longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home,"  will 
probably  continue  to  hold  good  for  that  half  of  the 
voyage. 

But  you  have  asked  me  to  consider  the  best  route 
not  for  sailing  vessels,  but  for  a  line  of  steamers. 

The  Great  Circle  is  the  route  for  steamers  both 
ways — and  supposing  the  vessels  upon  the  proposed 
line  to  be  equal  in  speed  to  the  "  Great  Western" 
in  her  palmy  days — and  why  should  they  not  be 
superior"?  they  will  make  the  passage  to  and  fro 
between  Changhai  and  Monterey  in  26  days,  in- 
cluding the  stoppage  of  a  day  for  coaling  at  the 
Fox  Islands. 

It  has  been  shovi'n  that  Monterey  is  directly  on 
the  great  highway  from  Western  South  America 
and  Mexico  to  China.  This  fact  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  show  why  the  prefereuce  should  be  given 
to  it  as  the  American  terminus  of  the  line. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  however, 
is  a  rail  road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

A  rail  road  from  Savannah  and  Charleston  to 
Memphis  has  been  already  projected  and  is  partly 
completed.  From  Memphis  to  Monterey,  the  dis- 
tance by  an  air  line  is  1,500  miles. 

Supposing  your  proposed  line  of  steamers  es- 
tablished to  China,  and  this  rail  road  completed  to 
Monterey,  the  productions  and  rich  merchandise  of 
China  and  Japan  might  be  placed  in  the  lap  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  within  thirty  days. 
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The  intelligence  brought  by  each  arrival  would 
be  instantly  caught  up  by  telegraph,  and  as  instant- 
ly delivered  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Here  the 
steamers  would  receive  it  on  board,  and  in  thirteen 
days  more  arrive  with  it  in  England,  thence  it 
■would  be  taken  across  the  channel  in  a  few  hours 
and  immediately  communicated  through  the  mag- 
netic wires  to  all  parts  of  the  continent.  And  thus, 
by  this  route,  intelligence  might  be  conveyed  from 
China  through  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  perhaps  at  no  dis- 
tant day  to  Constantinople  also,  within  forty-five 
days. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  rate  of  travel  over  the 
rail  roads,  hereafter  to  be  built  in  America,  should 
not  at  least  be  equal  to  that  of  the  English  and 
European  rail  roads.  I  believe  the  usual  rate  in 
England  to  be  about  forty  miles  the  hour.  Over 
some  roads,  it  is  more.  But  supposing  the  rate 
over  the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rail  road  to  be 
only  twenty  miles  the  hour,  the  time  from  Monte- 
rey to  Memphis  would  occupy  three  days. 

This  route  has  further  the  advantage  of  being  at 
once  the  most  central  and  direct  route  that  has 
ever  been  proposed  from  the  United  States  to 
China. 

The  distance  from  Memphis  by  Monterey  and 
the  Great  Circle,  is  only  7  per  cent  greater  than  it 
is  by  a  "  bee  line"  drawn  through  the  air  from 
Memphis  direct  to  Changhai. 

If  you  look  to  the  long  and  much  talked  of  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  Panama,  you  will 
find  that  a  person  from  Memphis  to  China  by  that 
route  would,  on  making  Cape  St.  Lucas  the  south- 
ern point  of  the  Peninsula  of  California,  be  no 
nearer  to  Changhai,  in  point  of  distance,  than  he 
■was  the  day  he  embarked  at  Memphis,  notwith- 
standing that  to  reach  Cape  St.  Lucas  he  would 
have  travelled  upwards  of  4,000  miles;  and  if  he 
should  go  by  the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he 
would,  to  reach  China,  have  to  perform  a  journey 
of  5,000  miles  greater  than  would  be  required  of 
him  on  this  new  route  by  rail  road  and  Great  Cir- 
cle via.  Monterey. 

In  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  time  has  be- 
come to  be  reckoned  as  money  ;  and  if  there  were 
a  canal  already  cut  from  Chagres  to  Panama,  the 
circuity  of  the  route  and  the  loss  of  time  compar- 
ed with  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  proposed  line 
from  Memphis  and  Monterey,  would,  in  time,  cause 
the  abandonment  of  that  and  the  completion  of  this, 
so  far  at  least  as  raw  silk  and  other  small  parcels 
of  merchandize  for  England,  travellers  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  concerned. 

The  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
though  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  as  that  by  Pana- 
ma, is  nevertheless  quite  a  round-about  way;  the 
distance  by  it  to  China  being  over  2,000  miles 
greater  than  it  is  from  Memphis  via.  Monterey. 

In  1521,  Cortes  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of 


the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  two  oceans.  Afterwards,  it  became 
the  favorite  route  by  vi-hich  the  Manilla  merchants 
and  others  crossed  over  from  Acapulco  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  an 
accidental  circumstance  gave  it  fresh  importance. 
The  Vice-Roy  Bucareli  observing  some  brass  pie- 
ces in  or  near  the  famous  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  with  the  stamp  of  Manilla  foundry  upon 
them,  wished  to  know  how  they  were  brought  to 
the  Gulf  It  was  ascertained  from  the  archives  of 
the  Imperial  city  of  Tehuantepec  that  those  heavy 
pieces  had  been  transported  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Gulf,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water  across 
that  Isthmus.  The  route  from  the  Pacific  being 
up  the  Chicapa  across  the  rual-paso,  thence  by 
land  over  the  grand  Cordilleras  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  Coatzacoalcas,  which  empties  into  the  Gulf, 
At  what  sacrifice  of  money,  time  and  men  those 
pieces  were  transported  is  not  stated — but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  the  feat  was  performed  when 
the  Spanish  galleons  from  Acapulco  were  ballasted 
with  silver  and  laden  with  gold. 

In  1814,  the  Spanish  Cortes  actually  ordered  the 
canal  to  be  made  ;  but  this  order  produced  no  other 
result  than  a  reconnoisance  by  Gen.  Obregoso, 
which  1  have  before  me  in  the  very  excellent  work 
of  De  Mofras,  entitled  "  Exploration  de  Territoire 
de  L'  Oregon,  Paris,  1844."  Although  the  Gen- 
eral's geodetic  report  was  never  completed,  it  gives, 
in  the  language  of  that  intelligent  writer,  "  very 
correct  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  of 
the  difficulties  it  presents." 

I  have  also  before  me  a  MS.  copy  of  the  survey 
made  three  or  four  years  ago  by  Cayctano  Moro, 
in  connexion  with  the  grant  by  Santa  Anna  to  Don 
Jose  Garay,  for  connecting  the  two  oceans  by  ca- 
nal through  this  Isthmus.  This  MS.  was  obtained 
by  Commander  McKenzie,  U.  S.  N.,  at  Mina- tit- 
Ian,  from  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  survey.  It 
was  copied  by  Lieutenant  May,  U.  S.  N.,  by  order 
of  Commodore  Perry,  and  sent  here,  and  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Engraver  for  publication. 

With  these,  and  other  sources  of  information  to 
guide  me,  I  have  attentively  considered  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  ship  canal  through  the  mountains  of 
Tehuantepec. 

From  sea  to  sea,  the  distance  across,  in  a  North 
and  South  direction,  between  the  parallels  of  16" 
and  18°,  is  rather  less  than  120  miles.  By  Moro's 
MS.,  you  can  carry  9  feet  water  150  miles  up  the 
Coatzacoalcas,  though  other  authorities  put  the 
head  of  schooner  navigation  at  the  Island  of  Ta- 
canachipa,  which  is  only  25  miles  from  the  Gulf. 

But  taking  the  most  favorable  view  which  gives 
9  feet  for  50  miles,  and  commencing  the  canal  at 
the  point  proposed,  which  is  about  15  miles  further 
up  at  the  confluence  of  the  Malatengo,  there  re- 
mains a  circuitous  distance  of  seventy  odd  miles 
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in  which  there  is  an  ascent  and  descent  of  at  least 
700  feet  to  be  overconie. 

In  this  distance,  the  Sierra  Madre  is  to  be  cross- 
ed ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that  here  is  to  be  fonnd 
the  famous  Irish  mountain,  "  wilh  a  bog  on  the  top 
of  it,"  affording  water  enough  to  feed  a  ship  ca- 
nal !  The  Mexican  Engineers,  however,  propose 
to  bring  it  by  two  lateral  cuts  20  or  30  miles  from 
a,  mountain  streamlet. 

The  canal  to  be  a  bona  fide  ship  canal,  should 
be  at  least  17  feet  deep,  by  80  feet  broad  at  the 
surface.  It  must  be  a  copious  stream,  indeed,  to 
supply  water  enough  to  lift  up  through  700  feet 
and  safely  to  let  down  from  this  elevation  again, 
the  fleets  of  ships  which  we  are  told  are  daily  to 
pass  through  such  a  canal. 

Suppose  the  feeder  to  be  ample,  let  any  one  who 
would  form  an  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  a  ship  canal 
in  the  pestilential  climate  and  inhospitable  country 
of  this  Isthmus,  recollect  the  expense  of  the  Lou- 
isville canal  constructed,  with  every  thing  at  hand, 
in  a  healthy  and  settled  country,  around  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio, — and  it  is  but  as  a  rod  in  length,  and 
only  as  a  race  for  shallops  in  comparison  with  this. 
Let  him  recollect  the  difficulties,  nay,  practically, 
the  impossibility  of  deepening  the  western  rivers. 
We  have  pot  been  able  to  increase  the  depth  of 
the  Mississippi  itself,  at  low  water,  even  so  much 
as  two  feet,  much  less  sixteen.  What,  think  you, 
would  have  been  the  expense  of  digging  out  the 
Ohio  river,  from  Wheeling  to  Pittsburg,  before 
that  country  was  settled,  so  as  to  afford  an  uniform 
depth  of  17  feet  at  low  water?  Go  into  the  cal- 
culation and  exainine  the  items;  after  that,  you 
may  be  able  to  form  something  like  an  appropriate 
estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  a  ship  canal  across  this 
Continent,  in  the  most  unhealthy  region  of  the 
globe ;  a  region  in  which  native  or  acclimated  la- 
borers are  not  to  be  found,  and  where  foreign  labor- 
ers, knowing  they  should  have  to  work  knee-deep 
in  mud  and  water,  under  a  tropical  sun  and  in  such 
a  climate,  could  not  be  had  for  wao-es. 

So  impressed  are  the  Mexicans  themselves  with 
the  unheallhiness  of  the  route,  that  Santa  Anna, 
after  granting  to  Garay  this  privilege,  which  he 
proclaimed  to  his  countrymen,  would  make  Mexico 
the  focus  of  the  world's  commerce,  the  emporium 
of  vvealih  and  power,  issued  a  decree  directing 
Judges  to  sentence  malefactors  to  work  on  this 
canal,  and  then  ordered  a  prison  to  be  built  on  its 
banks  to  keep  the  laborers  in. 

But  suppose  the  mines  of  Potosi  to  be  exhausted 
and  the  canal  to  be  made,  I  doubt  much  of  its  ex- 
tensive use,  for  there  are  in  the  minds  of  sailors, 
great  obstacles  still  in  the  way.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  that  part  of  America,  during  the  sickly 
season,  even  a  few  hours  on  shore  are  considered 
sometimes  fatal,  and  always  dangerous  to  unaccli- 
mated  foreigners. 

Two  years  ago,  the  United  States  Frigate,  Sa- 


vannah, cruizing  in  the  Pacific,  touched  on  the 
coast  of  Tehuantepee  during  the  healthy  season. 
Four  of  her  crew  deserted,  and  in  two  weeks  three 
out  of  the  four  were  dead.  She  was  followed  by 
the  Warren  ;  seven  of  her  crew  deserted,  one  of 
whom  in  a  very  short  time  after,  wasted  and  worn 
down  with  disease  found  his  way  back,  and  report- 
ed himself  as  the  only  surviving  man  of  the  party. 
During  any  season,  but  especially  the  sickly  sea- 
son, which  on  this  Isthmus  is  most  of  the  year, 
a  night  in  the  "  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta"  would  be 
quite  as  inviting  to  travellers,  as  a  passage  through 
this  canal.  I  suppose  that  seamen  would  not  ship 
to  sail  through  it,  at  such  seasons,  on  any  terms. 
But  if  they  would,  there  are  other  obstacles  still 
in  the  back  ground.  Perhaps  they  are  the  obsta- 
cles; I  allude  now  to  the  bars  across  the  harbors, 
and  to  the  dangers  at  either  terminus  of  the  canal. 
The  bars  are  shifting  bars,  and  therefore  more  dif- 
ficult to  remove. 

The  water  and  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
on  the  Gulf,  is  variously  stated  at  from  14  to  20* 
feet,  while  the  outlet  at  the  other  end,  is  obstructed 
by  the  bars  both  of  Teresa  and  Francisco.  As 
often  as  vessels,  on  approaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Coatzacoalcas  from  the  Gulf  should  be  caught  in 
a  Norther, — and  hurricanes  prevail  here  for  much 
of  the  year, — there  would  be  danger,  if  not  wreck. 
The  ship  would  be  embayed,  close  on  a  lee  shore, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  :  there  is  no  harbor 
nor  shelter  to  the  South  of  Vera  Cruz,  that  a  ves- 
sel at  such  times,  could  make.  During  a  Norther 
the  sea  breaks  "  feather  white"  across  this  bar,  and 
where  the  sea  breaks  in  a  gale,  no  ship  can  live. 
With  such  an  exposure  to  the  swell  from  the  North, 
as  this  bar  presents,  to  prevent  the  rollers  from 
breaking  over,  it  would  require  a  depth  twice,  if 
not  thrice  as  great  as  it  now  has. 

There  are  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  choking  up  the  commerce  of  that  great 
valley,  checking  if  not  damping,  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country  ;  and  yet  the  labor  and  cost  of 
deepening  them  even  so  much  as  two  feet  more, 
are  such,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  nation  has  not 
yet  found  itself  equal  to  the  task. 

Look  at  the  coast  line  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Coatzacoalcas.  This  port  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
crescent  formed  between  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  . 
and  the  coast  below  Tampico — now  you  will  ob- 
serve, that  if  a  vessel  were  caught  in  a  Norther 
off  the  bar  of  the  Coatzacoalcas,  she  could  not 
make  any  course  that  would  take  her  clear  of  the 
shore.  She  is  now  in  a  cul  de  sac;  and  there  is 
no  escape  for  her. 

On  the  Pacific  side  it  is  worse.  The  bars  there 
have  not  so  much  water  in  them,  and  the  outer  one 
is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  waves  that  come 
across  that  broad  ocean.     Plere,  the  sea  is  visited 

*  The  highest  ever  known. 
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by  the  most  violent  storms,  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  lightning  that  are  described  by  sailors  as 
truly  awful.  In  short,  such  are  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  navigation  in  that  region,  that  there 
is  an  Admiralty  order  forbidding  British  ships  of 
war  to  visit  it  between  June  and  November. 

There  are  also  the  Nicaragua  and  three  or  four 
other  routes  that  have  occupied  more  or  less  the 
attention  of  nations  and  capitalists,  from  time  to 
time  ;  but  the  difficulties  and  objections  with  re- 
gard to  them  are  quite  as  serious  as  those  which  I 
have  been  considering  with  regard  to  Tehuantepec 
and  Panama. 

But  if  the  connexion  by  any  of  the  routes  across 
Central  America  could  be  made  at  half  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Monterey,  or  of  Wilkes'  or  Whitney's 
Rail  Road,  I  should  consider  either  of  the  last 
three  of  far  greater  importance  in  a  national  point 
of  view  to  this  country,  and  its  people,  than  any 
route  that  can  be  projected  to  the  south  of  us,  free 
though  it  should  be  to  them  and  to  it. 

To  canals,  rail  roads  and  all  such  improvements, 
there  are  attached  two  values  ;  a  particular  and 
a  GENERAL  value  ;  if  I  may  so  call  them.  By  the 
particular  value  of  a  rail  road  or  canal,  I  mean  that 
value  which  attracts  the  capitalist,  and  which  in- 
duces him  to  invest  his  money  in  it  for  the  sake  of 
dividends.  It  is  simply  that  value  which  inures  ex- 
clusively to  the  benefit  of  stockholders  and  con- 
sists in  the  aggregate  only  of  the  nett  proceeds  of 
the  work. 

By  the  general  value  I  mean  all  the  collateral 
advantages  which  such  an  improvement  draws  after 
it  and  distributes  through  the  country  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  through  which  it  passes.  These 
advantages  are  far  greater  than  the  other.  They 
consist  first  in  the  benefits  of  the  original  expendi- 
ture in  making  the  new  high-way  and  the  daily 
disbursements  along  it :  afterwards,  in  using  and 
keeping  it  in  order,  with  a  large  train  of  numer- 
ous benefits  to  the  working  men  who  find  profit  or 
employment  in  consequence  of  its  existence.  These 
collateral  advamtages  consist,  too,  in  the  increased 
value  which  the  improvement,  be  it  rail  road  or 
canal,  gives  to  the  land  along  it,  and  tothe  produce 
which  is  taken  up  on  the  way  side  and  conveyed  by 
it  to  market.  Take  an  example  :  in  consequence 
of  the  internal  improvements  which  benefit  New 
York,  it  is  estimated  that  each  house-keeper  in  that 
city  pays  on  the  average  $50  less  a  year  for  such 
little  items  even  as  eggs,  milk  and  butter,  than  he 
did  pay  before  these  improvements  were  made  and 
than  he  would  now  pay  were  they  destroyed.  Each 
house-keeper,  therefore,  in  that  city,  who  uses 
milk,  butter  and  eggs,  may  be  considered  to  have, 
on  account  of  those  items  alone,  a  monied  interest 
in  these  improvements  sufficient  to  produce  an  an- 
nual dividend  of  $50,  which  is  equal  to  6  per  cent 
interest  on   a  permanent  investment  of  $833  33. 


The  country  dairymen,  who  supply  these  articles, 
are  equally  benefitted. 

Were  it  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  items  under 
the  head  of  general  value  of  the  canal  and  rail 
road  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  should  find 
millions  of  people  who  never  invested  a  dollar  in 
those  improvements  reaping  large  annual  dividends 
from  their  general  value.  Destroy  the  great  Erie 
Canal  to-morrow  and  the  worth  of  real  estate  and 
other  property  along  it,  which  constitute  but  a 
part  of  its  general  value,  would  be  depreciated  by 
an  amount  exceeding  many  times  the  original  cost 
of  the  work.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  region  of  rich  country  through  which  this 
canal  passes  were  to  be  blighted  in  a  day  and  made 
as  barren  as  the  deserts  and  as  pestilential  as  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  leaving  the  canal  only  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  lake  country  and  the  sea. 
In  this  case  what  would  be  the  general  value  of 
that  canal  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is  T  It 
mightstil! yield  dividends  and  its  particular  value  be 
good,  but  its  general  value  would  be  merely  nomi- 
nal in  comparison  with  what  it  now  is. 

A  cut  through  the  Isthmus  would  be  the  canal 
through  the  desert,  and  in  comparison  would  bring 
to  our  country  and  her  citizens  but  few  general  ad- 
vantages. 

But  the  Rail  Road  to  Monterey  is  the  improve- 
ment through  the  rich  country,  and  it  vs^ould  in- 
crease the  value  of  lands,  invite  settlers,  and  bene- 
fit the  public  through  innumerable  sources  under 
the  head  of  general  value,  and  strengthen  the  arms 
of  the  nation.  A  canal  across  the  Isthmus  would 
do  no  such  thing. 

There  are  annually  employed  in  the  Pacific  three 
hundred  American  whaling  vessels  manned  by 
twenty-five  or  thirty  seamen  each.  These  vessels 
have  to  break  out  their  holds  once  or  twice  du- 
ring the  voyage  to  recooper,  etc.  For  this  and 
other  purposes  of  necessity,  they  seek  the  ports  of 
South  America,  of  the  Sandwich  and  other  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  They  are  a  hardy  set  of  men  who 
follow  the  whale  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
rule  with  them  to  visit  port  once  or  twice  during 
the  year  to  cooper,  refresh  and  repair,  for  which 
several  weeks  are  required  ;  and  I  presume  it  is  a 
moderate  estimate  to  set  down  the  average  annual 
expenditure  of  each  of  these  vessels  whether  in 
money  or  in  kind  on  account  of  her  crew  and  ship 
expenses  of  all  kinds  at  $5,000 — or  one  million  and 
a  half  for  the  whole  fleet. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  on  account  of  the  facili- 
ties they  affiDrd  in  the  way  of  outfits,  stores  and  re- 
pairs are  at  present  the  principal  rendezvous  for 
the  vessels  of  this  fleet.  But  were  this  Rail  Road 
to  Monterey  completed,  they  would,  as  soon  as  that 
port  should  be  able  to  furnish  them  with  the  neces- 
sary facilities,  all  resort  there — and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons. 

1st.  They  would  be  in  immediate,  direct  and  cer- 
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tain  communication  with  owners  and  friends  in 
Nantucket  and  elsewhere.  2nd.  They  would  be 
relieved  from  the  vexations,  seizures,  forfeitures, 
duties  and  port  charges  to  which  they  are  at  pres- 
ent liable  and  often  subjected.  3rd.  They  would 
be  in  their  own  free  country  under  the  protection 
of  its  righteous  laws  and  glorious  flag — and  to  their 
country  they  would  assuredly  come  to  expend  for 
pleasure,  outfits  and  refreshments,  that  million  and 
a  half  of  money  which  they  now  scatter  yearly 
over  the  broad  Pacific.  Monterey  is  within  their 
cruising  grounds,  and  is  even  now  often  visited  by 
them.  From  this  source  arises  one  of  those  items 
under  the  head  of  general  value  connected  with 
this  rail  road,  which  dollars  and  cents  cannot  wholly 
express — suppose  the  rail  road  to  Monterey  would 
induce  the  whalers  to  expend  annually  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  in  our  own  country  and  among 
our  own  people,  which  is  now  expended  in  foreign 
ports — $1,500,000  is  6  per  cent  interest  upon  a 
principal  of  25,000,000,  and  if  the  improvement 
should  realize  this  result,  besides  penetrating  the 
rich  country  between  Memphis  and  Monterey  and 
tapping  many  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
that  now  lies  hid  on  the  way,  it  would  prove  equal 
to  a  funded  investment  of  25,000,000  by  the  nation 
in  6  per  cent  stock,  the  dividend  from  which  would 
annually  be  expended  among  our  own  people  in- 
stead of  being  taken  from  the  circulation  of  the 
conntry,  carried  off  and  expended  among  the  Is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  as  it  now  is. 

Suppose  the  Mexican  Canal  should  draw  the 
whalers  to  Santa  Teresa  or  Tehuantepec,  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  would  go  to  the  Mexicans  and  not 
"  a  los  Yankees  ;"  we  should  lose  it. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  owe  their  commercial  im- 
portance chiefly  to  the  whalers  and  to  the  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  fact  of  their  being  con- 
sidered the  half-way  house  between  America  and 
China.  The  star  of  their  commercial  prosperity 
has  not  yet  reached  its  meridian  height.  Estab- 
lish this  line  of  steamers,  and  the  day  the  decree 
is  made  for  this  rail  road,  that  star  will  culminate. 

This  rail  road  would  take  the  inland  trade  to 
Santa  Fe  and  Mexico  and  increase  it  many  fold. 
It  is  probable  that  several  millions  of  Mexican  peo- 
ple would  use  this  road  as  their  commercial  tho- 
roughfare. For  the  extent  of  conntry  to  be  sup- 
plied resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  dollars  and 
cents.  All  those  people  who  could  get  articles  for 
less  cost  over  it,  than  they  would  pay  to  receive 
the  same  over  the  rough  roads  from  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tampico,  would  certainly  use  it. 

There  are  other  items  of  vast  importance  under 
the  head  of  general  value,  some  of  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  enumerate. 

Memphis  is  the  point  of  departure  for  this  route  ; 
a  city  in  the  heart  of  the  country  and  occupying  a 
central  pdsiiion  ;  it  is  situated  right  on  the  wayside 
of  the  great  National  highway  and  commercial  tho- 


roughfares between  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  Charleston  rail  road  will 
connect  it  with  the  Atlantic.  The  Mississippi  river 
already  connects  it  with  the  Gulf  and  the  lakes  and 
thousands  of  square  leagues  of  a  rich  and  thriving 
country,  through  a  ramified  system  of  navigable 
tributaries,  which  if  drawn  out  into  one  continuous 
stream,  would  more  than  encircle  the  entire  globe. 
Growing  out  of  these  circumstances,  the  States- 
man will  discover  a  general  value  containing  items 
sufficient  in  consequence  and  importance  to  tempt 
nations  into  prodigality,  for  among  these  items,  they 
would  recognize  the  sovereign  right  to  tax  forever 
millions  of  property  and  people  whose  ability  to 
pay  is  derived  from  the  facilities  afforded  them  to 
buy,  sell  and  get  gain. 

Both  Whitney's  and  Wilkes'  Roads  to  the  Pacific 
have  each  its  advantages,  friends  and  advocates,  and 
deservedly  so.  The  country  is  wide  and  1  do  not 
start  this  in  opposition  to  either  of  the  two.  With- 
out the  requisite  topographical  and  geodetic  infor- 
mation as  to  either  of  the  routes  that  have  been  pro- 
posed from  the  valley  of  the  West  to  the  Pacific, 
I  have  been  considering  the  most  direct  routes  ge- 
ographically, by  which  some  central  point  of  the 
country  may  be  connected  with  China  by  rail  road 
and  steamers. 

I  did  not  select  Whitney's  as  a  link  in  this  chain, 
because  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  Great  Circle  route 
from  Western  America  to  China,  because  it  lies  with- 
in a  colder  region  and  would  be  liable  to  obstructions 
in  winter,  and  because  the  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  is  not  comparable  to  those  in 
California.  Lt.  Howison*  was  wrecked  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river  two  years  ago  in  the  TJ.  S. 
schooner.  Shark.  She  went  to  pieces  at  a  place 
on  the  bar  where  but  a  few  years  before  the  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  found  water  enough  to  float  a 
74.  He  chartered  a  vessel  to  take  himself  and 
crew  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  though  drawing 
but  8  feet  water  was  detained  63  days  just  inside 
of  the  bar  and  within  one  hours  sail  of  the  opea 
sea,  wailing  to  get  out.  I  learn  from  that  officer, 
and  upon  professional  subjects  there  is  not  to  be 
found  belter  authority — that  the  character  of  that 
harbor  has  entirely  changed  since  Captain  Wilkes 
surveyed  it. 

*  We  are  pained  to  ar.nounce  the  death  of  this  estimable 
and  accomplished  officer.  He  died  in  the  town  of  Freder- 
icksburg on  the  23rd  of  Febiuary.  Few  men  in  the  Navy 
enjoyed  more  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their  supe- 
riors than  Lieut.  Neil  M.  Howison.  A  service  of  more 
than  twenty  years  had  pointed  him  out  in  a  mariied  degree 
to  the  notice  of  the  Department,  and,  had  he  lived,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  he  would  have  risen  to  the  highest  rank  on 
the  quarter  deck.  Naturally  ardent  and  generous  in  tem- 
perament, he  was  remarkable  for  the  unremitting  ease  and 
elegance  of  his  conversation,  and  the  uniform  simplicity  of 
his  manners.  Although  his  death  was  sudden,  it  is  con- 
soling to  know  that  his  last  moments  vv'ere  spent  in  the  sa- 
cred circle  of  home. —  \^Ed.  Mess.1 
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I  did  not  seleet  the  route  proposed  by  Wilkes 
from  the  Missouri ;  because  it  too  is  out  of  the 
\va)'  of  the  Great  Circle  and  also  liable  to  obstruc- 
tion in  winter. 

Nor  did  I  select  nor  have  I  advocated  the  route 
from  Memphis  as  the  very  best  that  is  ;  I  wish  you 
to  understand  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any- 
thing as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  the  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  further  than  what  may  be  gathered 
from  a  mere  geographical  knowledge.  San  Diego 
and  San  Francisco  may  either  offer  a  better  termi- 
nus for  the  rail  road  than  Monterey.  Lt.  Minor, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  the  governor  of  San  Diego 
informs  me  that  he  found  bituminous  coal  in  the 
Solidad  valley,  about  six  miles  from  the  port.  He 
found  it  on  the  surface  and  used  it  in  the  forge 
though  it  was  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

Geographically  speaking,  however,  Memphis  and 
Monterey  are  the  points.  But  geodetically,  prac- 
tically and  commercially  it  may  be  better  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande  so  as  to 
ascend  it  by  steam  boats  some  4  or  500  miles  to 
the  Paso  del  Nrrte  or  even  further  up,  then  cross 
over  the  Sierra  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Gila, 
thence  down  that  shallow  stream  with  locks  and 
dams  to  its  junction  with  the  Colorado — and  thence 
to  San  Diego  and  the  ocean.  But  seeing  that  prac- 
tically with  us  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  navigable 
those  rivers  in  the  west  which  are  not  so,  I  do  not 
expect  ever  to  see  this  route  successfully  pursued 
or  even  seriously  advocated.  Crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi midway  between  the  gulf  and  the  lakes 
the  proposed  route  from  Memphis  would  be  through 
a  healthy,  and  for  the  most  part  a  fertile  country. 
It  never  would  be  blocked  up  with  snow — of  all 
the  routes  ever  proposed  from  the  United  States  to 
China  it  is  the  most  direct  for  the  people  of  the 
states,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Bolivia  and  all  the 
intermediate  country.  The  length  of  the  rail  road 
may  be  shortened  several  hundred  miles  for  the 
present  at  least  by  starting  it  from  the  sources,  or 
head  of  navigation,  the  Arkansas.  The  effects  of 
a  substantial  rail  road  from  Memphis  to  one  of  the 
ports  of  California  in  connection  with  a  line  of 
steamers  thence  to  China  would  do  much  to  break 
up  old  thoroughfares  and  channels  of  commerce 
through  the  Pacific  and  to  turn  them  through  the 
United  States.  A  good  rail  road  with  a  moderate 
rate  of  tolls,  but  sufficient,  nevertheless,  to  keep 
the  road  in  repair,  could  be  felt  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  as  a  serious  injury  to  them  and  their  com- 
mercial importance. 

Let  such  a  rail  road  be  given  to  the  country,  and 
after  it  shall  have  been  for  a  little  while  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  you  will  hear  no  more  said  by 
the  people  on  the  Atlantic  side  in  favor  of  a  canal 
or  rail  road,  across  the  Isthmus  of  the  continent, 
for  their  convenience  in  communicating  with  China 
and  "  Old  East.^''  So  far  from  the  people  of  the 
Atlantic  wanting  a  highway  there  to  get  to  the  Pa- 


cific on  their  way  to  China,  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific, at  least  of  all  Pacific  America  south  of  Mex- 
ico, will  want  to  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
to  get  to  us  on  their  way  to  China  and  the  east. 

The  time  from  Panama  up  the  Pacific  coast  to 
Monterey  allowing  the  same  rate  at  220  to  the 
steamer  would  be  15  days  and  3,300  miles.  This 
part  of  the  voyage  would  be  tame  to  a  degree  hav- 
ing scarcely  variety  enough  to  make  applicable  the 
travellers  witticism,  "  sometimes  we  ship  a  sea, 
sometimes  we  see  a  ship."  Say  then  which  of  the 
two  lines  would  a  passenger,  on  arriving  from  Val- 
paraiso, at  Panama,  or  at  Cuba  from  Brazil,  or  at 
Jainaica  from  England,  be  most  likely  to  take,  the 
one  on  this  tedious  route  along  the  Mexican  coast, 
with  its  dull  monotony,  or  the  one  through  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  up  the  Mississippi  and  thence 
across  the  country  by  rail  road  to  California'? 

Considering  the  present  commercial  condition  of 
the  Japan  and  Chinese  empires,  regarding  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Pacific  states  of  the  Union  as  one  of 
glorious  promise,  taking  the  changes  which  are  an- 
nually occurring  not  only  in  the  articles  of  trade 
but  in  the  channels  of  commerce,  and  recollecting 
that  of  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  people  who 
are  said  to  inhabit  the  earth,  six  hundred  millions 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  islands  and  countries 
which  are  washed  by  the  Pacific  it  is  difficult  to 
overrate  the  value  and  importance  to  the  Republic 
of  a  safe  and  ready  means  of  communication  through 
California  with  those  people. 

These  six  hundred  millions  have  always  been 
behind  the  two  hundred  millions  of  the  Atlantic  in 
the  art  of  ship  building  and  in  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

Their  junks  and  proaks  were  made  only  for 
creeping  along  the  coward  shores,  not  for  venturing 
across  the  broad  ocean.  They  are  content  that 
those  white  winged  vessels  which  come  from  be- 
yond the  "  black  waters"  should  fetch  and  carry 
for  them. 

The  Islander  will  cease  to  go  naked — the  China- 
man will  give  up  his  chop-slicks,  and  the  Asiatic 
Russian  his  train  oil  the  moment  they  shall  find 
that  they  can  exchange  the  productions  of  their 
climate  and  labor  for  that  which  is  more  pleasing 
to  the  taste  or  fancy.  Hitherto  the  way  to  reach 
these  people  has  been  around  the  stormy  capes  and 
the  expense  of  carrying  to  the  laboring  classes, 
whose  name  there  is  legion,  suitable  articles  of  food 
and  raiment,  has  been  greater  than  they  can  bear. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  laboring  classes  of 
China  would  live  and  die  on  the  unchanged  diet  of 
rice  if  they  could  obtain  meat  and  bread?  This 
country  will  soon  be  offering  from  its  western 
shores  not  only  these  articles  but  many  other  items 
of  commerce  which,  by  constant  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  our  people,  they  will  soon  learn  to 
be  want  and  taught  to  buy.  T  regard  the  proposed 
rail  road  and  line  of  steamers  as  but  an  entering 
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wedcre — which,  that  these  new  channels  of  com- 
merce  may  be  safely  opened,  should  be  driven  with 
energy. 

The  rail  road  must  be  a  work  of  time — the  line 
of  steamers  may  be  quickly  started.  I  would, 
therefore,  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
importance  of  putting  into  simultaneous  operation 
with  the  steamers,  a  mail  to  run  in  connection  with 
them  from  Monterey  to  the  most  convenient  point 
in  the  states. 

This  mail  would  not  probably  be  oftener  than 
once  a  month.  If  it  come  to  Memphis  or  Little 
Rock  the  direct  route  would  be  near  Santa  Feand 
through  Taos — supposing  a  grand  pass  should  be 
found  through  the  mountains,  this  mail  would  want 
an  escort,  and  should  be  carried  on  horseback.  On 
account  of  the  Indians,  etc.,  which  beset  this  route 
it  might  be  well  to  establish  a  line  of  small  block 
houses  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  emi- 
grants to  California.  These  stations  could  also 
afford  horses,  riders  and  escorts  for  the  mail. 

In  that  country  a  journey  on  horseback  once  a 
month  of  50  miles  in  12  hours — 4  miles  an  hour — 
would  not  be  considered  impracticable  either  for 
man  or  beast  with  relays  to  accompany  the  riders 
6  miles  an  hour  or  72  miles  in  12  hours  would 
not  be  impracticable.  But  suppose  the  rate  to  be 
only  50  miles  in  12  hours  or  100  in  the  24  it  would 
then  be  practicable — continuing  the  mail  day  and 
night — to  reach  Independence,  Mo.,  or  Fort  Gibson, 
Ark.,  from  Monterey  in  10  or  12  days  and  thus 
letters  from  China  might  be  delivered  in  New  York 
within  45  days  after  date.  It  now  takes  more  than 
twice  that  time. 

When  this  mail  route  shall  be  established  the 
merchant  in  Boston  45  or  50  days  after  his  ship 
shall  have  sailed  for  China  may  send  via  Monterey 
fresh  instructions  and  they  will  reach  consignees  as 
soon  as  the  ship  will. 

Whether  San  Diego,  Monterey,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco shall  be  selected,  as  the  terminus  of  the  rail 
road  and  the  line  to  China,  will  or  ought  to  depend 
partly  upon  the  comparative  facilities  by  which 
these  ports  may  be  reached  from  Memphis  and 
partly  upon  the  advantages  which  they  offer  for  the 
principal  dock-yard  hereafter  to  be  established  on 
the  Pacific.  The  necessary  surveys  and  examina- 
tions are  wanting  to  decide  this  point. 

The  bills  and  reports  submitted  by  you  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1841,  and  subsequent- 
ly have  caused  you  to  be  considered  in  the  Navy 
as  the  leader  in  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  ocean 
steamers  as  connected  with  the  naval  defences  of 
the  country.  In  the  policy  of  encouraging  mer- 
chants to  build  for  our  lines  of  mail  steamers  ves- 
sels that  are  convertible,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  gov- 
ernment, into  efficient  men-of-war,  is  contained  a 
principal  of  naval  expansion,  and  the  sinews  of  that 
maritime  strength  which,  when  rightly  understood, 
by  the  people  and  properly  carried  out  by  the  gov- 


ernment will  make  us  in  war  the  strongest  power 
on  the  ocean  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

This  system  of  man-of-war  built  mail-steamers, 
constructed  with  the  aid  of  a  trifling  bounty  from 
the  government,  and  commanded  by  educated  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy,  but  manned  and  sailed  on  pri- 
vate account,  will  be  to  the  Navy  in  war  precisely 
what  the  militia,  led  by  West  Point  graduates,  have 
proved  themselves  to  the  Army.  Closely  and  in- 
timately connected  is  this  great  national  rail  road 
with  that  beautiful  system  of  public  defence. 
Respectfully,  &c. 

M.  F.  Maury. 
Lt.  United  States  Navy. 

N.  B.  I  send  you  a  chart  with  the  routes  mark- 
ed off.  The  distances  mentioned  are  in  Nautical 
miles, 

Hon.  T.  Butler  King, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 


RETURN  OF  THE  REDBREAST. 


BY    SIDNEY    DYER. 

Warble  on  pretty  redbreast 

Out  by  the  lawn  ; 
Come  build  now  thy  downy  nest, 

Winter  is  gone  ; 
No  more  fear  the  chilling  blast. 

Shrink  not  again, 
See,  Spring  has  its  blossoms  cast 

Wide  o'er  the  plain  ! 

How  sadly  thine  Autumn  lay 

Thrilled  in  the  grove. 
When  faded  thy  bower  away, 

Bower  of  thy  love  ; 
Then  mourning  thou  took'st  thy  flight 

On  rapid  plume, 
Away  to  sweet  groves  of  light, 

'Mid  tropic  bloom. 

Thou  hast  been  to  a  sunny  clime, 

Far,  far  away. 
Where  comes  ne'er  bleak  Winter  time, 

Frosting  the  spray; 
O'er  fields  ever  green  and  fair, 

There  thou  could'st  roam — 
And  was  thy  heart  lonely  there, 

Yearning  for  home  ? 

What  though  in  the  spicy  land 

Glow  rarest  flowers. 
And  come  with  the  breezes  bland, 

Sweet  scented  showers. 
When  thy  heart's  on  the  blue  hills 

Skirting  thy  home, 
Where  leap  the  wild  mountain  rills, 

Sparkling  with  foam. 
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A  glad  welcome  home  again, 

Sweet  be  thy  song, 
As  free  o'er  thy  native  plain 

Gliding  along ; 
O,  come  huiid  thy  mossy  nest 

Here  on  this  tree, 
When  care  has  my  heart  opprest, 

Then  sing  for  rae  ! 


Louisville,  Ky. 


LAW  REPORTS. 

Every  man,  and  every  class,  have  their  grievan- 
ces, under  whicli  they  groan  without  the  sympathy, 
or  even  the  knowledge  of  other  men  and  other 
classes. 

Among  the  grievances  that  oppress  the  class 
called  "  Lawyers,"  not  the  smallest  is  the  number 
of  law-books.  The  vulgar  idea,  that  lawyers  de- 
light in  the  bulk,  number,  and  complexity  of  law- 
books, and  try  to  increase  them  in  order  to  make 
themselves  more  necessary  as  interpreters,  is  one 
among  the  most  egregious  of  vulgar  errors.  All 
lawyers  know,  that  such  an  increase  adds  tenfold 
more  to  the  tax  on  their  purses  and  their  brains, 
than  it  adds  to  their  profits.  Let  laws  be  as  few, 
as  brief,  and  as  clear,  as  human  wisdom  can  make 
them, — and  still  the  ever  varying  emergencies  of 
society,  the  perpetual  conflicts  of  interest  and  clash- 
ings  of  opinion,  will  make  courts,  and  lawyers,  al- 
ways indispensable.  Nor  can  the  demand  for  them 
be  much  lessened,  by  any  art  of  law-making.  But 
certainly,  much  may  be  done  to  increase  their  ease 
and  satisfaction  in  expounding  the  laws,  and  to  di- 
minish the  delays  and  vexations  which  torment 
suitors,  by  weeding  away  those  cumbrous  superflu- 
ities, that  form  four-fifths  of  our  law-books.  We 
say  deliberately,  four-fifths.  For,  taking  statutes, 
law-essays,  and  books  of  reported  cases  all  together, 
at  least  that  proportion  might  be  struck  out  with 
unspeakable  improvement  to  their  precision,  their 
clearness,  and  every  other  quality  desirable  in  law- 
books. 

The  legislatures  are  chargeable  with  much  of 
this  evil.  Laws  are  commonly  penned  by  inferior 
hands;  and  often  so  hastily,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
they  are  wordy  and  confused.  Few  enactments  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature.*  or  of  Congress,  but 
would  be  improved  by  shortening  them  one  half,  or 
more. 

But  the  courts — the  highest  courts — and  their 
reporters,  are  more  chargeable  than  the  legisla- 
tures, with  the  bewildering  bulk,  complexity,  and 

*  The  enactments  of  the  late  session,  in  revising  the 
Code,  are  a  pleasing  exception  to  this  remark.  They  will 
form  an  epoch  in  Virginia  legislation,  by  their  brevity  and 
lucidness. 


multitude,  of  law-books.  The  decisions  of  those 
courts  in  the  cases  referred  to  them,  are  reported 
and  published  as  guides  to  inferior  courts,  to  law- 
yers, and  to  the  people.  These  decisions,  and  the 
manner  of  reporting  them,  contribute  most  largely 
to  the  evil  we  are  regretting.  These  probably 
constitute  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  volumes  in 
which  all  who  would  know  what  the  law  is,  must 
search  for  it  :  and  it  is  in  these,  that  redundancies 
of  various  kinds  crowd  most  upon  the  mind. 

Let  us  declare  in  the  outset,  that  the  evil  is  no 
way  peculiar  to  Virginia.  We  believe  that  neither 
her  books  of  reported  cases,  nor  her  books  of  leg- 
islation, are  more  voluminous,  considering  her  age, 
population,  and  varied  interests,  than  those  of  any 
sister  state,  or  of  the  Mother  country.  But  from 
Virginia,  as  the  mother  of  states,  and  as  the  leader 
in  much  that  is  good — from  Virginia,  as  one  whose 
sons  are  heard  and  felt  over  the  great  West,  wher- 
ever eloquence  or  energy  can  find  a  field,  and  who 
is  looked  to  by  half  the  Union  fur  lessons  of  poli- 
tical wisdom  and  individual  excellence — something 
belter  might  be  expected  than  the  rubbish  in  which 
her  laws  are  hidden.  She  is  rescuing  her  statutes 
from  their  part  of  that  rubbish  :  will  she  not  do 
the  like  for  that  far  vaster  part  of  her  jurisprudence 
which  is  en-chaffed  in  her  books  of  Law-Reports'? 

The  necessity  of  reformation  in  this  thing  is  now 
imperious,  from  various  considerations. 

The  reported  decisions  of  Virginia's  two  high- 
est courts,  (the  Court  of  Appeals  and  General 
Court)  already,  in  this  her  infancy,  fill  44  large 
volumes,  averaging  more  than  600  pages  each  !* 
Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  whose 
decisions  in  many  cases  are  binding  upon  our  courts, 
and  in  all  cases  are  strongly  influential,  has  put 
forth  about  45  volumes  ! 

The  decisions  of  courts  in  other  States  are  not 
binding  in  Virginia,  but  they  are  regarded  as  "per- 
suasive authority," — are  often  quoted  in  her  courts, 
and  weigh  so  powerfully  upon  all  doubtful  ques- 
tions, that  no  well-read  lawyer  dares  be  ignorant 
of  them.  Those  oftenest  quoted  and  most  respec- 
ted are  from  New- York,  South  Carolina,  Massa- 
chusetts, North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Connecticut  and  Indiana  :  but,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Ohio,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  others, 
also  furnish  occasional  authorities.  Now  New 
York  has  more  than  50  volumes  of  Reports;  Mas- 
sachusetts nearly  50;  and  the  rest,  we  believe, 
from  10  to  30  each.  In  all,  several  hundred  vol- 
umes of  our  sister  States. 

English  decisions  are  of  more  weight  than  those 
of  the  sister  States — partly  through  prestige,  but 
more  through  merit :  and  they  are  more  numerous 
than  all  the  American  decisions  put  together.    We 


*  In  Hening  and  Munford,  are  some  cases  from  the 
Richmond  Superior  Court  of  Chancery;  but  they  occupy 
only  a  small  space. 
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cannot  tell  how  many  volumes  of  reports  have 
come  from  the  several  high  courts  of  England 
since  the  year  1800  :  they  largely  overgo  one  hun- 
dred. And  these  are  as  nothing,  to  the  multitudes 
issued  in  former  centuries. 

All  these  judicial  Law-factories  are  still  plying 
their  powers,  to  push  yet  further  the  multiplication 
of  law-books.  The  two  Virginia  factories  (be- 
sides her  Legislature)  put  forth  a  volume  every 
year.  Those  in  other  States,  we  dare  say,  are 
equally  industrious.  And  in  England,  where  Jus- 
tice has  no  longer  the  hobbling  gait  that  she  re- 
tains here,  but  is  clear-minded  and  dispatchful  to  a 
degree  that  might  well  make  us  ashamed, — we  sup- 
pose there  must  be  three  or  four  volumes  annually. 

Such  is  the  vast,  and  continually  widening  field, 
in  which  the  Virginia  judge  and  lawyer  must  labor. 
Thoroughly  to  master  the  decisions  of  his  own 
highest  courts  alone,  would  be  no  light  task.  We 
have  often  known  lawyers  of  high  repute  uninform- 
ed, even  of  them;  and  judges,  as  often.  Those 
forty-four  volumes  are  more  than  any  ordinary 
mind  can  comprehend  and  remember,  except  by 
exclusive  devotion  to  them.  Add  the  hundreds  of 
other  volumes,  and  what  human  faculties,  what 
human  lifetime,  are  adequate  to  the  toil !  But  be- 
sides Reports,  and  Statutes,  there  are  hundreds  of 
treatises  written  by  jurists  on  various  legal  sub- 
jects, in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  volumes  each, 
which  it  is  not  safe  for  the  advocate  or  counsellor 
wholly  to  neglect. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  some  reme- 
dy is  indispensable,  for  the  magnitude  and  number 
of  our  Law-Reports.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is 
COMPRESSION.  It  may  not  be  wholly  too  late,  even 
for  the  tomes  already  published.  We  have  hopes 
that  even  ihey,  or  most  of  them,  may  be  cleared 
of  their  chaffby  some  patient  and  judicious  winnow- 
er ;  and  we  are  certain  that  the  six  or  eight  vol- 
umes thus  produced  would  be  worth  more,  and  sell 
infinitely  faster,  than  the  present  forty-four.  But 
the  main  labor  of  compression  should  be  directed 
to  future  Reports.  We  believe  a  scrutiny  of  those 
existing  will  prove,  that  a  condensation  into  one- 
fifth  of  their  present  compass  is  easily  practicable, 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  mastery  of  their  con- 
tents, and,  by  ridding  them  of  loose,  extrajudicial, 
and  misleading  opinions,  would  vastly  increase  their 
value  as  judicial  oracles.  Taking  the  average  of 
reported  cases,  we  think  each  one  might  spare 
three-fourth  of  its  length,  with  decided  improve- 
ment to  its  merits.  Many  cases  might  beneficially 
lose  a  larger  proportion.  And  many  ought  to  be 
omitted  altogether. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  a  yearly  pamphlet  of 
100,  or  150  pages,  would  suffice  to  report  our  deci- 
ded cases  ;  instead  of  the  ponderous  leather-cov- 
ered tome  of  600  or  800  pages,  in  which  the  law 
is  now  smothered.  The  pamphlet  might  be  sold 
at  one  dollar,  or  less — instead  of  the  six  dollars  at 


which  the  tome  is  sold.  For,  of  the  one  hundred 
lawyers  or  more,  with  whom  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted, we  believe  not  more  than  thirty  buy  the 
late  Reports  at  all ;  and  it  is  because  so  few  pur- 
chase them,  that  the  State  cannot  afford  to  sell 
them  lower — by  a  well  known  law  of  trade.  Pro- 
bably all  lawyers,  and  other  persons  besides,  would 
purchase  the  pamphlet :  so  that  the  price  could  be 
reduced  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the 
bulk. 

Will  the  reader  go  with  us  in  a  scrutiny  which 
will  prove  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  compres- 
sibility of  the  Virginia  Law- Reports  "?  He  will, — 
unless  he  is  insensible  to  great  interests,  which  the 
subject  involves.  For  the  wide  promulgation,  and 
easy  comprehension  of  the  laws,  are  matters  in 
which  all  are  concerned. 

We  propose  to  take  the  latest  Reports — the  three 
volumes  of  Grattan — which  are  decidedly  freer 
from  redundancies  than  the  ten  or  fifteen  volumes 
next  preceding.  And  even  these  three,  we  think, 
can  be  shown  to  contain  something  like  five  times 
the  number  of  words  and  pages  that  they  ought  to 
contain. 

These  volumes  are  swollen  to  their  undue  size 
by  three  principal  means  :  1.  Arguments  of  coun- 
sel, which  ought  not  to  be  inserted  at  all ;  2.  The 
reporter's  statements  of  the  cases,  which  state- 
ments are  greatly  too  long;  and  3.  The  opin- 
ions of  the  judges,  which  often  exceed  a  just  length 
as  much  as  the  reporter's  statements  do.  Some- 
times, when  several  or  all  of  the  judges  give  sep- 
arate opinions  in  a  case  (though  coming  to  one  com- 
mon result),  all  these  opinions  are  spread  out  in 
full  by  the  reporter  ;  instead  of  being  moulded  by 
the  court,  or  by  him,  into  one  comprehensive  ex- 
pression of  their  material  thoughts. 

Mr.  Grattan's  first  volume  consists  of  564  pages  ; 
of  which  219  are  filled  by  arguments  of  counsel ! 
The  reporter's  statements  (besides  his  abstracts,  or 
summaries,  of  the  points  decided)  fill  140  pages  ; 
and  the  opinions  of  the  court,  188  pages.  His  two 
other  volumes  are  less  excessive  in  the  first  par- 
ticular :  as  the  second  volume  devotes  to  the  coun- 
sel's arguments  only  139i  and  the  third  only  102^. 
The  three  contain  of  those  arguments,  460  pages  ! 
It  is  consoling  to  observe,  that  this  excrescence  di- 
minishes even  faster  relatively,  than  absolutely  : 
since  it  forms  above  a  third  part  of  the  first  vol- 
ume, little  over  a  fifth  of  the  second,  and  less  than 
a  seventh  of  the  third.  All  future  ones,  we  trust, 
will  discard  it  wholly — except,  perhaps,  a  mere 
reference  to  the  chief  authorities  cited  by  counsel, 
where  no  opinion  of  the  court  is  delivered.  It 
may  safely  be  said,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  law- 
yers who  read  the  reports  (besides  the  authors  of 
the  arguments)  would  wish  those  arguments  insert- 
ed. The  space  they  fill,  the  money  they  cost  to 
purchasers  of  the  book,  the  false  lights  they  hold 
out  as  to  the  law,  and  their  tendency,  if  reported, 
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to  encourage  that  cacoethes  loquendi  which  so 
greatly  retards  business  in  the  Court  of  Appeals, — 
are  evils  far  outweighing  any  possible  good  that 
can  result  frono  their  insertion. 

Then,  the  Reporter's  statements  are  too  long. 
These  are  the  narratives  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  decisions  are  given.  Many  of  these  narratives 
are  twice  the  needful  length  ;  some  three  times ; 
and  others,  five  times.  Scarcely  one,  but  might 
beneficially  be  shortened  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  to 
some  other  considerable  extent.  They  are  dis- 
tended by  the  needless  introduction  of  names  and 
circumstances  no  way  essential  to  the  points  deci- 
ded ;  and  by  needlessly  multiplying  words  in  sta- 
ting essential  things.  It  is  incredible,  to  most 
story-tellers,  how  iiQuch  more  intelligible  a  story 
is  made  by  leaving  out  of  it  all  immaterial  persons 
and  facts  :  persons  and  facts  not  conducing  at  all 
to  the  result,  and  no  more  needing  to  be  introdu- 
ced to  the  reader,  than  the  common  soldiers  or  mob- 
men  in  a  play  need  be  known  by  name  to  the  au- 
dience. None  of  the  genus  story-teller  more  re- 
quire to  be  taught  this  truth,  than  the  species  Law- 
Reporter.  It  was  our  habit,  long  ago,  (in  pursu- 
ance of  counsel  given  by  our  legal  instructor, — 
given  also  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  a  pupil  of  his,  as  we 
see  by  the  last  Messenger,)  to  abridge  reported 
cases  which  seemed  important,  in  order  to  master 
their  principles  more  perfectly.  Applying  this  old 
habit  to  some  of  Mr.  Grattan's  cases,  we  have  had 
the  curiosity  to  count  the  words  in  his  reports,  and 
the  words  in  our  abridgments.  The  results  more 
than  verify  what  we  have  said.  The  reporter's 
narrative  in  the  case  of  Phcebe,  &c.  vs.  Boo^gess 
(1  Grattan)  consists  of  423  words  :  the  abridg- 
ment, of  171.  In  Strider  vs.  Reid's  Adminis- 
trator, (2  Grattan,)  the  reporter's  statement  has 
580  words  :  the  abridgment,  185.  In  Patterson 
vs.  Ford,  (2  Grattan,)  the  reporter's  statement  has 
1330  vpords  :  the  abridgment,  220.  In  Lowe  vs. 
Miller,  Atkinson  vs.  Christian,  and  Yeiby  vs. 
Lynch  (all  in  3rd  Grattan,)  the  reporter's  narra- 
tives are  abridged  from  576  words  to  260 ;  from  500 
to  285  ;  and  from  400  to  167 ;  respectively — and 
might  probably  be  further  abridged  with  advantage. 

We  are  by  no  means  conscious  of  having  se- 
lected for  abridgement,  cases  at  all  more  suscepti- 
ble of  it  than  the  rest.  We  believe  them  to  be  fair 
specimens. 

The  opinions  of  the  court,  too,  are  spread  out  to 
an  excessive  length.  Sometimes  in  Grattan,  but 
much  oftener  in  all  its  predecessors,  the  separate 
opinion  of  each  judge  is  given  :  almost  every  one 
saying  four-times  what  is  necessary.  This  is  the 
very  consummation  of  weariness,  and  of  confusion. 
In  the  long  and  earnest  argument  by  which  the 
judge  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  his 
conclusion,  he  exhausts  every  topic — combats  every 
adverse  view — quotes,  often  at  needless  length, 
every  confirming  authority.     One,  two,  three,  or 


four  of  his  brethren  follow,  in  like  manner,  though 
usually  with  some  mitigation  of  length  ;  attaining 
sometimes  the  saine  result,  sometimes  a  slightly 
different,  and  sometimes  an  opposite  one,  by  cours- 
es of  reasoning,  varied  as  it  is  natural  for  diflfer- 
ent  minds  to  vary.     Commonly  the  youngest  judg- 
es give  the  longest  opinions.     In  such  dissertations, 
numberless   incidental    opinions,  and  passing  re- 
marks— obiter  dicta — are  thrown  out,  which  even 
their  utterer  perhaps  would  not  adhere  to  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation,  and  which,  when  they  come  up 
for  decision  are  as  likely  to  be  overruled  as  affirm- 
ed ;  but  which  are  seized  on  by  lawyers  as  verita- 
ble expositions  of  the  law.     Thus  a  thousand  er- 
roneous doctrines  are  scattered  through  the  profes- 
sion,  with  great  chance  of  being  adopted  by  the 
inferior  courts  ;  heightening  continually  the  Law's 
"glorious  uncertainty."  Thus,  in  Hunters  v.  Waite, 
one  judge  dissertates  through   18  pages  ;  another 
through   12.     In  the  United  States  v.  Blakeney, 
one  opinion  is  17  pages  long,  another  15,  and  a  third 
one  page.     In  Yerby  u.  Lynch,  the  opinion  of  the 
Circuit  judge  is  introduced,  eight  pages  long  ;  then 
those  of  four  appellate  judges,  filling  one,  twenty, 
twelve,  and    (again)   twelve  pages.     The  whole 
case  occupies  57  pages  :  and  its  most  stupendous 
feature  is,  that  the  four  judges  are  divided  in  opin- 
ion, so  that  the  decision  is  of  no  authority  !*     But 
the  paragon   of  cases — that,  before  which  Whit- 
worth  V.  Adams,  and  all  others  hitherto  deemed  most 
prodigious,  must  "  hide  their  diminished  heads," 
in  Garner's,  the  kidnapper's  case,  filling  131  pages  I 
It  was  in  the  General  court;  and  involved  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Ohio  and  Virginia  boundary.     Two 
of  the  opinions  are  of  15  pages  each  :  four  others 
are  of  17,  19,  21,  and  28  pages!     To  aggravate 
the  wrong  of  inserting  this  case  in  a  book  which 
many  lawyers  are  obliged  to  buy,  it  decides  noth- 
ing.    For  a  majority  of  the  judges  agreed,  we  be- 
lieve, in  no  one  point  discussed,  except  that  (for 
reasons  in  which  the  majority  diflfered  among  them- 
selves) the  prosecution  could  not  be  sustained. 

A  less  grievous  method  than  that  of  separate 
opinions,  is  when  a  single  judge  gives  his  opinion, 
in  the  results  of  which  his  colleagues  acquiesce. 
Such  a  single  one,  however,  is  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance infected  with  the  prevailing  evil.  That  de- 
livered in  Patteson  v.  Ford,  for  example,  is  12  pa- 
ges long.  We  have  compressed  it  into  less  than 
a  seventh  of  that  length,  without  losing,  we  be- 
lieve, a  solitary  idea  that  ought  to  be  retained. 
Many  others  are  similarly  compressible.  But  in 
many — perhaps  in  most — of  Mr.  Grattan's  cases, 
the  admirable  plan  is  adopted,  of  letting  one  judge 
express  the   Court's   opinion  ;  which,  then  em- 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  as  the  circuit  judge 
and  the  lamented  Judge  Stanard,  who  died  while  writing 
his  opinion,  (of  which  12  pages  are  given,)  concurred  with 
Judges  Baldwin  and  Cabell,  the  decision  is  highly  "per- 
suasive." But  surely  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
porting a  case  57  pages  long.  If  inserted  at  all,  the  briefest 
abridgment  should  have  sufficed. 
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bodyinor  only  the  views  in  which  all  the  judges  fully 
concur,  is  of  course  very  brief.  This  plan  is  ad- 
mirably carried  out  by  Judges  Cabell,  Stanard, 
Allen,  and  Baldwin,  in  many  opinions  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  amend  by  materially  shortening  them. 
Yet  many  others  of  this  class  can  be  shortened, 
with  advantage  ;  some,  one  third — others  one  half — 
and  others  two-thirds  or  more. 

The  fourth  great  cause  of  excessive  bulk  in 
Law  Reports  is  the  insertion  of  cases  which  ought 
to  be  omitted  ;  or  only  brief  abstracts  of  them  in- 
serted. These  are  cases  not  decided  by  the  num- 
ber of  judges  requisite  to  make  them  binding,  as 
precedents.  Such  are  those  in  which  only  three 
of  the  five  judges  were  sitting,  and  only  two  of  the 
three  concurred  in  the  decision  ;  or  those  where 
four  judges  sitting,  were  divided  two  and  two  in 
opinion.  In  this  latter  event,  the  decision  appeal- 
ed from  is  confirmed  ;  and  in  the  former,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  two  judges  prevails  :  but  neither  deci- 
sion is  in  the  slightest  degree  obligatory  upon  any 
court  or  person,  except  in  that  single  case.  And 
the  only  effect  of  reporting  it,  is  to  present  ques- 
tionable if  not  false  lights  as  to  the  Law.  In  2d 
Grattan,  the  cases  of  Wilson  ii.  Burfoot,  and  Siter 
&.c.,v.  McClannahan,  jointly  containing  70  pages, 
were  decided  by  two  out  of  three  judges ;  while 
Pollock  V.  Glassel,  of  33  pages,  was  decided  by 
the  full  concurrence  of  but  two  out  of  four, — a  third 
judge  dissenting  as  to  three  out  of  six  points,  and 
the  fourth  dissenting  yet  further.  This  case,  we 
think,  had  better  not  been  reported  ;  on  account  of 
its  tendency  to  produce  misunderstanding  about  the 
Jaw  which  it  determines.  The  two  former  cases 
certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  reported.  In  3d 
Grattan,  the  cases  of  the  Rivanna  Company  v. 
Dawson,  Yerby  v.  Lynch,  and  Garner's  case, 
amounting  to  195  pages  should  have  been  omitted — 
the  two  last  for  reasons  already  given, — and  the 
first  because  it  was  decided  by  only  two  judges  out 
of  three.  The  propriety  of  inserting  Sheppards  v. 
Turpin,  and  Wills  v.  Spraggins,  (57  pages,)  was 
questionable,  from  the  doubtful  concurrence  of  one 
of  the  three  sitting  judges.  We  have  not  examin- 
ed 1st  Grattan  with  reference  to  its  cases  that 
should  have  been  omitted.  But  such  abound  through 
all  the  Virginia  Reports. 

Let  us  exemplify  the  compressibility  of  the  la- 
test of  these  reports,  by  abridging  for  our  readers, 
two  cases — taken,  one  from  1st,  and  the  other  from 
2nd  Grattan.  The  former  contains  in  the  printed 
form,  nearly  fourteen  pages,  of  which  eleven  are 
the  arguments  of  counsel.  These  we  shall  omit 
altogether.  The  latter,  in  print,  contains  nearly 
five  pages,  of  which  two  and  a  half  are  counsel's 
arguments. 

Phcebe  and  others  v.  Boggess. 

(1  Grattan,  129—143.) 
{Absent,  Cabell  and  Brooke,  J.s] 

Boggess,  in  1844,  owning  several  slaves  (Phcebe 


and  others,)  and  being  on  his  death-bed,  requested 
one  of  several  neighbors  who  were  present,  to 
write  his  will.  That  neighbor,  sitting  by  B.'s  bed- 
side, wrote  from  his  dictation,  in  the  hearing  of 
three  others,  a  will  emancipating  his  slaves  and 
disposing  of  his  whole  estates,  real  and  personal. 
The  will  was  then  read  to  B.,  he  approved  it,  sat 
up,  and  attempted  to  sign  it ;  but  desisted,  saying 
he  could  not  see — and  requested  the  writer  to  sign 
it  for  him.  The  writer  had  taken  the  pen,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  writing  B.'s  name,  when  B.  swooned. 
The  three  other  persons,  at  the  writer's  request, 
soon  afterwards  signed  their  names  with  him  to  the 
will  as  witnesses.  B.  died  two  or  three  hours  after 
swooning;  having  done  or  said  nothing  further  to 
complete  the  will. 

The  County  Court  on  motion  of  the  emancipated 
slaves,  admitted  the  paper  to  probate,  as  B.'s  nun- 
cupative will. 

The  Circuit  Court,  on  appeal,  reversed  that  sen- 
tence ;  and  the  persons  claiming  emancipation  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Grattan  for  appellants — assigned  as  counsel  by 
the  court. 

Harrison  and  C.  Johnson  for  appellees. 

The  court — by  Allen,  J. 

The  statute  (1  Rev.  Code,  p.  433,  §53,)  author- 
izes two  modes  of  emancipation  :  one,  by  will ;  the 
other,  by  an  instrument  of  writing  executed,  at- 
tested, and  proved  or  acknowledged  in  the  mode 
prescribed.  The  will  intended,  is  such  a  will,  so 
executed  and  proved,  as  to  constitute  by  law  a 
valid  testamentary  disposition  of  properties  of  the 
kind  referred  to  in  it.  The  mode  in  which  a  valid 
disposition  might  be  made  by  will,  had  been  pre- 
viously regulated  :  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
statute,  by  attaching  new  qualifications  to  a  will 
emancipating  slaves,  to  distinguish  between  it  and 
a  will  disposing  of  slave  property  otherwise.  The 
directions  of  the  statute,  in  the  clause  under  con- 
sideration, must  refer,  and  be  restricted,  to  the 
"  other  instrument"  by  which  the  owner  was  au- 
thorized to  emancipate. 

The  decedent's  declarations,  as  proved  and  re- 
duced to  writing,  constitute  a  good  nuncupative 
will ;  and  as  such,  were  properly  admitted  to  probate 
by  the  county  court. 

Judgment  of  Circuit  Court  reversed,  and  sentence 
of  County  Court  affirmed. 

Stanard,  J.  dissented  from  so  much  of  the  opin- 
ion as  held  the  paper  to  be  a  good  nuncupative 
will. 

This  abridgment  contains  391  words  :  the  print- 
ed report,  4,100  !  By  referring  to  the  chief  authori- 
ties cited  by  the  counsel,  the  abridgment  might  be 
usefully  enlarged. 

Tlie  second  case  we  abridge,  is 

Strider  v.  Reid's  Admr,,  2  Grattan,  38-43. 

Reid,  having  mortgaged  a  negro  boy  for  debt, 
made  a  written  agreement  with  Strider.  that  Stri- 
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der  should  pay  that  debt,  and  that  Reid  should  leave 
the  boy  in  S.'s  possession  till  a  day  specified  (about 
three  years  distant,)  and  then  refund  to  S.  the  mo- 
ney he  had  paid,  and  take  the  boy ;  or  receive  the 
additional  sum  which  the  boy  might  then  be  worth 
at  a  fair  valuation,  and  make  a  good  title  for  him 
Iv^  S.  :  also  that  R.  should  procure  an  assignment 
0  S.  of  the  existing  mortgage. 

Strider  paid  the  debt;  and  the  mortgagee  wrote 
T  the  mortgage  an  assignment  of  it  to  S.,  but  it 
>  :is  never  delivered  to  him. 

Reid  died  a  year  or  more  after  the  day  appointed 

r  his  refunding  the  money,  without  having  at- 
tempted to  redeem  the  boy  :  and  some  time  after- 
wards his  administrator  sued  in  Chancery  to  re- 
deem the  slave ;  insisting  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween Reid  and  Strider  was  only  a  mortgage. 
The  Circuit  Court,  being  of  that  opinion,  decreed 
that  Strider  should  deliver  up  the  boy,  and  pay  a 
balance  due  for  his  hires,  after  deducting  from  them 
the  money  which  S.  had  paid  for  Reid,  with  its  in- 
terest. 

Strider  appealed. 

Cooke,  for  appellant,  cited  1  Wash.  14,  125;  7 
Cra.  218  (or  Pet.  Cond.  Rep.  479;)  1  Call  280; 
and  2  Call  421. 

C.  and  G.  N.  Johnson,  for  appellee,  cited  Coote 
on  Mortgages,  p.  9  to  13,  in  vol.  18  of  Law  Li- 
brary ;  7  Cra.  218;  the  cases  quoted  in  2  Rob.'s 
Pract.  51  ;  10  Leigh,  251 ;  and  Coote  on  Mort- 
gages, 33. 

The  Court,  by  Allen,  J. 

The  contract  of  Reid  with  Strider  was  a  condi- 
tional sale  of  the  slave,  at  a  fair  valuation.  The 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  price  was  for  the  seller's 
benefit;  which  frees  this  case  from  an  objection 
sometimes  urged,  that  such  contracts  are  devices 
to  obtain  property  from  needy  debtors  at  less  than 
a  fair  value.  Possession  was  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser, who  was  entitled  to  retain  it  until  the  time 
fixed  for  payment  of  the  money,  without  accounting 
for  hires.  The  seller  reserved  the  right  to  abro- 
gate the  contract  of  sale,  by  returning  the  money 
advanced,  without  interest :  and  if  not  so  abrogated 
the  contract  became  executed,  and  Strider  became 
liable  for  the  balance  of  the  slave's  value.  It  was 
error,  therefore,  to  hold  the  contract  a  mortgage. 

As  it  appears  by  the  commissioner's  report,  that 
the  slave  was  worth  $600  about  the  day  appointed 
for  Reid's  refunding  the  $180  which  Strider  had 
paid  in  discharge  of  the  mortgage  debt,  S.  should 
have  been  decreed  to  pay  $420,  the  balance,  after 
deducting  the  $180;  with  interest  from  that  day 
till  paid. 

Decree  recorded  with  costs  :  and  a  decree  en- 
tered according  to  the  foregoing  opinion. 

The  case  as  reported  contains  1,485  words  :  our 
abridgment,  466.  In  the  book  the  court's  opinion 
contains  290  words ;  in  the  abridgment,  197. 

The  reader  is  invited  to  examine  the  Reports 


themselves,  along  with  our  abridgments,  and  with 
all  that  we  have  said ;  and  to  judge  if  we  have 
overstrained  any  thing — to  see  if  we  have  not  more 
than  made  good  our  early  positions.  Strike  out 
the  cases  which  ought  not  to  have  been  inserted, 
and  condense  properly  the  remaining  ones,  and 
would  not  these  books  be  reduced  to  less  than  one 
fifth  of  their  present  dimensions  ] 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Grattan  is  restor- 
ing, to  some  extent,  the  sort  of  brief  marginal  ab- 
stract which  Gilmer's  and  Randolph's  Reports  used 
to  give  of  the  points  decided.  But  he  still  has 
something  to  amend  in  this  respect.  Many  of  his 
abstracts  are  not  so  concise  as  they  might  be. 

The  court,  we  believe,  and  not  the  reporter,  de- 
termines what  cases  shall  be  reported.  And  when 
the  court  gives  ever  so  long  and  ever  so  rambling 
an  opinion,  or  set  of  opinions,  in  a  case,  we  doubt 
if  the  reporter  is  at  liberty  to  condense  or  remould. 
No  matter  where  the  fault  lies  we  wish  it  noted, 
and  hope  it  will  be  corrected  by  whoever  can  cor- 
rect it.  If  necessary  we  would  even  invoke  the 
high  powers  of  Public  Opinion  and  the  Legislature 
to  remedy  the  varied  grievances  of  our  Law-Re- 
ports. 

If  it  is  not  already  apparent  from  what  we  have 
said,  let  us  now  say,  that  no  censure  is  due  to  our 
present  Reporter  for  the  faults  we  have  been  point- 
ing out.  They  came  down  to  him  not  only  from 
all  his  Virginia  predecessors,  but  his  English  ones  ; 
and  they  are  shared  with  him  by  his  brethren  in 
all  the  sister  states,  into  whose  reports  we  have 
looked.  The  cumbrousness  of  Law  Reports  is  one 
of  the  many  follies  which  we  have  borrowed  from 
Mother  England, — along  with  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  things  inestimably  good.  If  Mr.  G.,  in  his 
future  volumes,  fail  to  amend  what  it  is  in  the  re- 
porter's power  to  amend,  we  shall  attribute  the 
failure  to  what  seems  a  general  truth  in  regard  to 
such  work — that  it  does  not  suit  a  lawyer  of  a  very 
high  order.  The  ablest  lawyers  have  commonly 
made  the  most  indifferent  reporters  :  as  the  doers 
of  great  actions  have  rarely  excelled  in  recording 
and  celebrating  them.  The  best,  the  fairest,  the 
ablest  speech  that  we  have  ever  heard  in  any  civil 
cause,  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  :  we  shall  only  be 
sorry — not  surprised — if  such  a  mind  as  his  cannot 
be  brought  to  do  the  plodding  drudgery  involved  in 
our  beau  ideal  of  Law-Reports.  Let  him  remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  mightiest  of  quadrupeds 
cannot  only  launch  a  ship,  but  pick  up  a  pin  :  and 
that  the  vastest  of  human  intellects  (that  of  Bacon) 
is  eulogized  by  the  first  of  living  writers  no  less 
for  its  power  of  grasping  small  things,  when  utility 
bade,  than  for  its  power  to  span  the  universe. 

Let  all  Reporters,  let  all  Law-book  makers,  re- 
member how  incredibly,  beyond  any  former  exam- 
ple, the  calls  upon  readers'  minds  are  now  multi- 
plying— at  home,  in  the  neighboring  sovereignties 
and  in  England:  how  new  subjects  of  contest,  and 
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new  principles  of  decision,  are  continually  spring- 
ing into  view  :  how  many  thousand  fresh  themes  of 
interest,  in  society,  politics,  literature,  and  science, 
crowd  upon  the  mental  eye,  and  crave  a  share  of 
attention !  Then  let  them  remember  (what  the 
witty  Sidney  Smith  and  Macaulay  after  him,  have 
suggested)  that  men  once  lived  near  a  thousand 
years,  and  could  then  afford  to  be  tasked  with  vo- 
luminous books,  such  books  as  are  written  for  law- 
yers ;  but  that  the  great  Flood  reduced  man's  life 
to  three  score  and  ten — a  span  too  brief  for  masses 
of  reading  suited  only  to  antediluvians.  M. 

March  10,  1848. 
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A  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  TO  CHINA. 

Although  it  is  not  a  habit  with  us  to  call  attention  to  par- 
ticular articles,  which  appear  in  our  pages,  yet  we  feel  con- 
strained by  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  that,  which  is  laid 
before  the  public,  in  our  present  number  over  the  signature 
of  Lieut.  Maury,  to  violate  a  general  rule.  The  reader,  we 
are  assured,  will  find  in  the  essay  in  question,  ample  ground 
to  excuse  us  for  a  departure  from  what  we  may  fairly  des- 
ignate as  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  project  developed  by  Lieut  Maury,  and  to  which  Mr. 
King  awards  him  the  title  of  discovery,  opens  to  the  mind's 
eye  a  boundless  vision  of  national  greatness  and  power. 
The  trade  of  the  East— the  wealth  and  jewels  of  the  Ori- 
ent— has  been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  the  object  to  which 
has  been  directed  the  attention  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  From  this  were  derived  the  splendor  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  Caliphs.  For  this,  Venice  es- 
poused the  Adriatic,  and  with  the  spolia  ojnnia  of  the  In- 
dies rose  to  an  unexampled  height  of  commercial  prosperi- 
ty. It  was,  at  once  the  day-dream  of  the  Spaniard  and  the 
cherished  hope  of  "  the  world-seeking  Genoese."  The 
daring  navigators,  who  first  braved  the  perils  of  the  deep, 
did  not  doubt  that  their  barks  would  be  borne  on  to 

"  Where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold," 

and  in  more  modern  times — nay,  even  in  our  own  day — the 
profusion  of  the  Nabob  has  attested  the  abundant  rewards 
of  the  traffic  of  the  British  East  India  Company.  To  se- 
cure the  trade  of  Asia  to  ourselves,  to  cause  this  rich  cur- 
rent to  flow  through  our  land,  is  assuredly  then  an  object  of 
paramount  importance. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  views  of 
Lieut.  Maury,  the  subject  being  in  a  great  degree  new  to 
us,  though  it  undoubtedly  possesses  interest  for  all.  Yet 
there  appears  to  go  along  with  him  so  much  of  reason  based 
upon  knowledge,  that  we  confess  ourselves  almost  half-con- 
vinced before  we  are  half-informed.  We  acknowledge  that 
we  were  "  startled  from  our  propriety,"  when  we  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  a  fact,  which  might  have  been  very  easy 
of  ascertainment,  that  New  Orleans  is  3,000  miles  nearer 
in  the  direction  of  travel  to  China,  than  Panama.  Upon 
examination,  we  find  that  it  so  indeed.  The  practical  know- 
ledge which  he  has  shown  himself  to  possess  of  all  matters 


with  regard  to  the  long  spoken  of  Tehuantepec  Canal,  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  reader,  a.s  it  certainly  did  us.  We, 
along  with  many  others,  (like  the  man  who  found  a  mill- 
site  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  admirably  adapted  to  the  in- 
tended purpose,  in  all  respects,  except  that  there  was  no 
appearance  of  water  in  the  neighl)orhood  to  set  the  machine- 
ry in  motion,)  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  this  as  the 
first  stage  to  China,  without  asking  ourselves  where  the 
water  was  to  come  from  that  was  destined  to  float  the  ships. 
We  confess  ourselves  under  great  obligation  to  Lieut.  Mau- 
ry. We  wanted  light,  and  be  has  given  us  enough  to  make 
us  doubt  all  mere  theory  for  the  rest  of  our  days. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  of 
the  day,  and  whether  its  speculations,  (which  are  not  nu- 
merous by  the  bye,)  be  just  or  not,  must  command  the  most 
serious  attention.  If  he  is  a  theorist,  he  is  a  very  bold  one  ; 
if  his  paper  is  designed  to  set  forth  mere  speculations,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  a  most  original  thinker;  if  he 
be  merely  indulging  his  fancy,  he  has  made  a  most  unac- 
countable display  of  practical  knowledge.  We  cannot  help 
believing  that  this  paper  is  likely  to  produce  no  small  de- 
gree of  sensation,  both  here,  and  abroad.  Let  its  fate  be 
what  it  may,  however,  the  author  will  be  classed  among  the 
first  minds  of  the  age. 

We  again  commend  our  readers  to  the  diligent  perusal  of 
this  paper,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  contents. 


Inteenational  Exchanges. 

Mons.  Alexandre  Vattemare,  the  enlig  htened  founder 
of  the  System  of  International  Exchanges  has  made  a  visit 
to  our  city  in  the  prosecution  of  his  praiseworthy  designs, 
and  has  been  received  with  cordiality  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia.  He  brought  with  him  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  State  Library  from  corporations  and  societies 
in  Europe.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  conversation 
with  Mons.  Vattemare,  in  the  course  of  which  he  set  forth 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  feeling,  a  plan  for  an  institution 
of  great  interest  to  be  established  in  the  City  of  Pari.s. 
This  plan,  which  must  address  itself  at  once  to  the  grati- 
tude and  national  pride  of  every  American,  is  (in  his  own  el- 
oquent language)  ''  to  build  up,  in  the  most  splendid  edifice 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  old  world — the  Hotel  de  Ville — a 
special  and  enduring  monument  of  American  genius,"  by 
founding  an  American  Library  to  consist  solely  of  the  free- 
will oflJ'erings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
City  of  Paris.  In  the  hall  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  each 
State  of  the  Union  will  have  an  alcove  expressly  appropri- 
ated for  the  reception  of  its  contributions,  distinguished  by 
its  armorial  bearings,  its  name  and  the  date  of  its  incorpo- 
ration. Here  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  frequent  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  will  learn  something  at  least  of  the  institu- 
tions of  America,  here  may  be  seen  at  every  turn  the  re- 
cords of  her  greatness  and  her  glory,  and  here  the  Ameri- 
can citizen,  who  shall  linger  in  the  gayest  of  European 
capitals,  may  walk  with  a  proud  step  and  survey  with  a 
feeling  of  generous  exultation  what  has  been,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  work  of  his  own  hands.  In  this  noble  enterprise 
Mons.  Vattemare  invites  the  cooperation  of  all  "  State- 
Legislatures,  cities,  corporations,  scientific  societies,  au- 
thors, artists,  publishers  and  amateurs."  We  are  assured 
that  this  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain  and  that  Mons.  Vatte- 
mare, when  he  shall  recross  the  Atlantic,  will  carry  with 
him  the  materials  for  a  worthy  beginning  of  the  work.  It 
may  be  well  to  slate,  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
scheme,  that  all  private  donations  intended  for  the  Library, 
should  be  sent  in  the  name  of  the  State,  where  the  donor 
resides,  with  the  donor's  name  subjoined,  as  for  example, 
"  The  State  of  Virginia  to  the  City  of  Paris.  Presented 
by ."    All  persons  in  our  own  State  desiring  to  con- 
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tribute  will  send  their  offerings  to  the  State  Librarian,  who 
is  instructed  by  a  vole  of  the  Legislature  to  forward  thera 
to  their  destination. 

To  this  System  of  International  Exchanges,  Mons.  Vat- 
temare  has  directed  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body 
for  many  years.  He  has  spent  a  large  private  fortune  in 
its  establishment  and  asks  in  return  only  a  recognition  of 
its  high  claims.  Simply  as  tending  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Science  and  the  Fine  Arts,  it  deserves  all  the  assistance 
we  can  afford  it,  but  as  affecting  the  social  relations  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  as  binding  them  together  by  the  sense  of 
mutual  courtesies  and  good-feeling,  we  cannot  too  highly 
commend  it.  We  bespeak  for  Mons.  Vattemare,  wherever 
he  may  go,  the  distinguished  reception  he  so  eminently  de- 
serves at  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 


Notices  of  NeiQj  m^x^n. 


Titos  Liviirs. — Selections  from  the  Five  First  Books,  to- 
gether with  the  Twenty-First  and  Twenty- Second  Books 
entire.  Chiefly  from,  the  text  of  Alchefski,  with  English 
Notes  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  L.  Lincoln,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Brown  University.  With  an  accompa- 
nying plan  of  Rome,  and  a  Map  of  the  Passage  of  Hanni- 
bal. New  York.  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.,  200  Broadway. — 
Philadelphia.     G.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chesnut  Street. 


The  lovers  of  classical  literature  in  the  United  States, 
amid  many  discouraging  circumstances,  have  reason  to  re- 
joice in  the  increasing  number  and  excellence  of  the  school 
editions  constantly  issuing  from  the  American  Press.  The 
taste  and  habits  of  our  people  must  be  completely  revolu- 
tionized, before  the  ponderous  editions,  so  common  in  Eu- 
rope, can  be  saleable  or  even  possible  in  America.  But 
the  cheap  text-books  of  Felton,  Dillaway,  Packard,  Wool- 
sey,  Owen,  Cleaveland  and  many  others,  are  ample  enough 
for  the  brief  time,  and  briefer  patience  of  our  scholars. 

That  indefatigable  and  voluminous  compiler,  Anthon,  has 
almost  completely  neutralized  the  real  excellence  of  his 
jiroductions  by  stuffing  them  to  repletion. 

We  have  hailed  the  Livy  of  Professor  Lincoln  with  great 
pleasure,  not  because  we  resemble  the  valiant  Baron  of 
Bradwardine  in  ever  having  made  the  author  of  it  our  vade- 
mecum,  or  because  we  set  any  peculiar  value  on  the  work 
as  a  history.  The  Niebuhr  school  have  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing it,  when  considered  in  that  aspect,  into  the  same 
class  with  Jvanhoe,  and,  like  all  innovators,  have  adduced 
strong  reasons  for  overthrowing  this  venerable  fabric  of 
blind  credulity,  formerly  erected  around  the  authority  of 
the  eloquent  Roman.  But  I\iebuhr  himself  has,  in  warm 
terms,  acknowledged  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  compo- 
sition, which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  charm  all  youths  who 
have  the  capacity,  and  due  preparation  for  its  intelligent 
perusal. 

In  the  United  States,  they  have  long  needed  a  better 
guide  to  the  sense  and  excellencies  of  this  admirable  wri- 
ter. The  only  American  edition  prior  to  that  of  Folsom, 
which  we  have  seen,  is  one  printed  at  Cambridge,  contain- 
ing the  first  five  books  only,  and  without  a  single  note. 
Such  editions,  at  least  when  well-printed,  which  this  old 
edition  is  not,  in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  have  the  abili- 
ty, industry  and  time  to  give  the  requisite  explanations 
themselves,  or  to  direct  their  pupils  to  the  proper  sources 
of  information,  may  be  made  highly  useful.  But  in  these 
days  of  Telegraphic  education,  such  instructors  resemble 


"Angels' visits,"  both  in  paucity  and  value.    Text-books 
must  supply  their  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Folsom's  edition  was  a  decided  improvement.  It 
was  more  handsomely  and  correctly  printed,  not  only  than 
the  old  one,  but  than  even  Professor  Lincoln's.  It  embra- 
ced extracts  from  40  books,  and  among  them  some  of  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  early  history,  and  of  the 
decade  containing  an  account  of  the  Second  Punic  War  ; 
but  it  still  labored  under  the  great  defect  of  meager  and 
unsatisfactory  notes,  which  rendered  it  inevitable  that  it 
should  be  superseded. 

Lincoln's  has  less  text,  but  far  more  commentary. 
He  has  first  given  some  specimens  from  the  earlier  or 
what  may  be  called  the  poetic  portion  of  the  work,  and 
then  some  from  the  later  or  more  authentic.  He  has  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty -second  books  entire,  having  select- 
ed them,  because  they  describe  the  origin  of  the  second 
Punic  War,  and  its  progress  until  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, and  accompanied  them  by  a  map  showing  the  route  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Alps.  His  plan  of  Rome  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  in  connexion  with  a  book  describing  so 
many  transactions  which  took  place  in  the  city. 

The  annotations,  which  occupy  about  one  third  of  the 
volume,  are  brief  and  judicious,  being  usually  directed  to 
points  of  real  importance,  and  making  those  points  clearly 
intelligible. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  than  the  supposition, 
that  a  very  small  modicum  of  ability  and  learning,  suffice 
to  write  grammars  and  commentaries.  But  the  mistake 
may  well  be  excused,  when  we  see  so  many  lamentable 
instances  in  which  men,  without  clear  conceptions,  and 
without  judguient,  accumulate  a  mass  of  crudities,  often 
more  unintelligible,  than  the  difficulties  which  they  profess 
to  elucidate. 

A  real  grammarian  or  annotator  must  not  only  possess  an 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  a  clear 
head,  filled,  not  with  the  idea  of  displaying  his  own  erudi- 
tion, but  of  leading  his  readers  along  the  most  direct  and 
obvious  path  to  a  point  from  which  they  can  have  a  clear 
and  extended  vievy-  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  diction  should  be  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  all 
extraneous  matter  should  be  carefully  excluded.  The  con- 
stant recurrence  of  pedantic  technical  phrases,  is  a  wretch- 
ed drawback  on  the  utility  of  both  commentaries  and  gram- 
mars. 

One  annotator  not  satisfied  with  clearing  up  every  real 
difficulty,  "  seeks  a  knot  in  a  bulrush,"  and  writes  a  long 
note  on  "  rubro  sanguine,"  in  which  he  most  scientifically 
informs  us,  that  oxyde  of  iron  is  the  coloring  matter  of 
blood.  Is  it  surprising,  that  any  young  man  of  sprightli- 
ness,  after  reading  one  such  note  on  a  Latin  poet,  should 
skip  half  the  rest,  to  avoid  being  bored  again  by  a  treatise 
on  animal  chemistry? 

Another  gives  notes  so  few  and  short,  and  so  carefully 
avoids  every  thorny  passage  in  the  original,  that  a  learner 
soon  ceases  to  consult  a  help  which  he  perceives  to  be 
merely  nominal. 

Others  are  guiliy  of  a  far  more  pernicious  offence,  in 
giving  liberal  translations  of  difficult  portions,  without  one 
particle  of  the  grammatical,  historical,  geographical  or  other 
information,  'necessary  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  idioms, 
or  a  proper  understanding  of  the  anther's  meaning.  Edi- 
tions on  this  plan,  ought  to  be  utterly  repudiated,  as  afford- 
ing strong  encouragement  to  indolence  and  ignorance,  by 
furnishing  idle  parrots  with  words,  as  substitutes  for  ideas. 
Prof.  L.  has  avoided  the  faults  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
His  notes  are  brief  and  simple,  without  often  pretermit- 
ting what  requires  elucidation;  we  say  o/zen,  because  we 
have  observed  some  cases,  in  which,  no  doubt  accidentally, 
he  has  overlooked  passages,  absolutely  unintelligible  to  be- 
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ginners  without  explanation.  He  appears  to  have  h:ul  ac- 
cess to  the  best  annotators,  and  editions,  and  to  have  n^ido 
a  judicious  and  temperate  use  of  them. 

In  his  preface  he  thus  gives  his  phm  of  writing  notes, 
"  The  notes  have  been  prepared  with  chief  reference  to  the 
grammatical  study  of  the  language  ;  to  the  illustration  of 
its  forms,  constructions,  idioms,  of  its  usages  in  general, 
and  in  particular  of  the  usage  of  Livy.  Wherever  it  was 
possible,  it  has  been  thought  best,  simply  to  furnish  apt  re- 
ferences to  such  grammars  and  auxiliary  works,  as  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student ;  but  important 
difficulties,  which  reijuircd  more  ample  means  of  investi- 
gation and  study,  iiave  been  more  fully  discussed  and  ex- 
plainetl.  It  is  hoped  that  the  notes  will  be  also  found  to 
embrace  all  necessary  information  relating  to  the  history, 
geography  and  antiquities,  together  with  useful  references 
to  such  standard  works  as  are  accessible  to  the  student." 

This  plan  is,  on  the  whole,  an  admirable  one,  and  admi- 
rably carried  out ;  he  is  more  clear,  copious  and  satisfacto- 
ry on  the  use  of  the  moods  anil  tenses,  and  some  other 
important  grammatical  points,  than  any  other  brief  annota- 
tor  whom  we  have  ever  read.  We  differ  from  him  in  only 
one  particular,  and  in  that,  not  so  much,  because  we  con- 
sider him  intrinsically  wrong,  us,  because  his  scheme  docs 
not  suit  the  actual  condilion  of  things. 

It  would  greatly  promote  brevity,  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  habits  of  industrious  investigation  in  those  who 
vise  notes,  if  they  were  confined,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
"mere  references  to  grammars  and  auxiliary  works."  But 
they  will  of  course  be  useless  to  persons  not  in  possession 
of  the  works  to  which  reference  is  made.  Now  it  must 
be  manifest  to  all  acquainted  m  ith  the  real  state  of  ths  case, 
that  a  very  large  number,  probably  a  majority  of  those  who 
will  read  his  Livy,  vvill  not  have  access  to  his  works  of 
reference.  The  name  of  "grammars  and  auxiliary  works" 
is  Legion,  and  scarcely  any  two  schools  or  colleges  in  the 
country  use  the  same.  Besides  there  is  a  lamentable  par- 
simony among  our  students  generally,  in  the  purchase  of 
expensive  text  books.  We  should  therefore  consider  it  far 
better,  that  the  grammatical  principle,  the  fact  in  history, 
geography,  or  antiquities  necessary  for  illustration,  should 
be  always  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  in  the  outset,  and 
followed  by  appropriate  references  for  the  benefit  of  teach- 
ers, and  all  readers  who  have  access  to  the  authorities,  and 
leisure  to  consult  tlunj.  This  improvement,  as  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be,  may  easily  be  made,  without  any  inconveni- 
ent increase  in  the  size  of  the  second  edition,  which  we 
foresee  will  soon  be  required.  We  shall  hope  also  for  a 
correction  of  the  typograpliical  errors,  which,  althougli  not 
very  numerous,  are  more  frequent,  than  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  in  a  work  prepared,  in  most  respects, 
with  such  admirable  care. 

We  can  most  heartily  recommend  the  edition,  both  to 
those  who  design  reading  Livy  for  the  first  time,  and  also  to 
such  as  desire  to  refresh  their  old  recollections  of  this  de- 
lightful writer.  An  acquaintance  with  its  merits,  will  make 
us  look  forward  with  peculiar  interest  to  one  of  Horace  by 
the  same  hand,  said  to  be  now  in  the  course  of  publication. 


Ernest  Clemenckau  :  or  British  Philanthropy  Illustrated. 
A  Tale  of  Guadaloupe  in  1838.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Frederick  Soulie.  By  a  Lady  of  Charleston. 
Charleston.     Burgess  &  James. 

M.  Frederick  Soulie  is  one  of  that  class  of  writers — the 
¥xom:\\feuiUrtonisls — which  pours  forth  from  theclaily  press 
of  Paris  such  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  romances.  And 
M.  Frederick  Soulie  is,  perhaps,  the  most  voluminous  of 
them  all.  The  other  prominent  writers  of  the  class  have 
confined  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  single  gazette,— 


Dumas  publishes  his  bad  morality  in  the  'Steele^  and  Sue 

cut  throats  principally  in  the  '  Debats'' — but  M.  Souli6 
has  been  ubiquitous,  printing  his  volumes  in  every  journal 
and  accomplishing  the  most  extraordinary  and  incredible 
feats  of  composition.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  what 
we  have  said,  that  we  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  works  of 
M.  Soulie.  We  know  them  (a  few  of  them)  only  by  their 
titles,  Ernest  Clemenceau  is  the  first  that  we  have  read. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  to  see  this  in  an  English  version, 
for  it  is  kindred  in  its  style  with  those  more  fascinating  and 
dangerous  serials,  whose  pernicious  effects  we  have  so 
often  deplored.  We  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  la  belle 
France  for  sending  us  such  a  literature.  We  like  her  in 
many  points  of  view:  we  admire  her  people,  her  public  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  her  poUtesse,  her  j)at6s  and  her 
gloves!  We  admire  M.Thiers, — the  fame  of  Very'sand  the 
Sorljonne  has  reached  us, — wo  respect  the  genius  of  Blin. 
But  in  the  name  of  a  great  republic,  w'e  protest  against  her 
novelists. 

"One  Utile  favor,  O  Imperial  France, 
Still  teach  the  woilil  to  cook,  to  dress,  to  dance; 
Let,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  boots  and  barbers  roam, 
But  keep  thy  morals  and  thy  creeds  at  home!" 

This  novel  before  us  was  published  originally  in  1843,  we 
thiidi.  under  the 'title  of  "ie  Bananier.-'  Its  purpose  is 
manifestly  political,  to  expose  the  designsof  England  upon 
the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  with  regard  to 
slavery.  A  Frenchman  with  his  bosom  swelling  with  hatred 
for  his  old  enemy,  writing  upon  such  a  subject  might  very 
naturally  be  expected  to  care  little  for  his  statements  and 
accordingly  we  find  charges  of  the  most  serious  and  atro- 
cious nature,  made  against  the  East  India  Company  and 
the  British  Government;  charges  amounting,  indeed,  to  an 
intention,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  secret  agent,  to 
pillage  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  by  exciting  the  slaves  to 
rebellion  and  massacre.  That  the  pseudo  philanthropy  of 
England  in  meddling  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  (Eng- 
land, with  her  Hindostanese  slaves  and  Irish  paupers,)  has 
given  cause  of  otYence  to  the  Creole  slave-owners,  we  are 
ready  to  believe,  but  that  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  or 
any  Premier  of  the  realm  could  stoop  to  the  pitiful  malig- 
nity which  M.  Soulie  develops,  is  absolutely  incredible.  M. 
Soulie  becomes  very  poetical  in  his  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  iu  Guadeloupe.  Not  content  with  rep- 
resenting them  as  comfortable  and  well-cared  for,  (doubt- 
less the  true  state  of  the  case)  he  makes  their  existence  a 
dreamy  round  of  delights  and  amusements,  they  work  but 
six  hours  a  week;  the  men  arc  more  intelligent  than  their 
master  and  the  women  far  more  lovely  and  accomplished 
than  their  master's  daughter.  But  this  is  the  cotdeitr  de rose 
of  an  extravagant  and  volatile  Frenchman  and  finds  an  ex- 
cuse readily  enough  in  the  inherent  enmity  he  cherishes  for 
John  Bull. 

The  translation  of  Ernest  Clemenceau  is  well-done  and 
attests  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 


The  Cz.vr  ;  His  Coukt  and  People.    Bi/  John  S.  Max- 
well.   New  York.    Baker  &  Scribner.    1848. 

Kohl,  Stephens  and  other  accredited  travellers  have  given 
us  interesting  accounts  of  Russia  ;  but  the  peculiarities  of 
the  country  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  appreciated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reserved  manner  in  w  hich  many  of  her  insti- 
tutions are  conducted  and  the  diplomatic  relations  which  she 
sustains  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  only  na- 
tion towards  which  the  Emperor  has  reason  to  feel  perfect- 
ly candid  is  our  own  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  has  some- 
times extended  facilities  to  American  inquirers  into  Rus- 
sian character,  policy  and  condition  not  accorded  either  to 
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the  English,  French  or  Gernnan.  At  all  events,  we  prefer 
the  testimony  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen — not  only  bo- 
cause  he  is  likely  to  see  more  than  is  open  to  other  eyes, 
but  on  account  of  the  comparatively  unprejudiced  point  of 
view  in  which  he  will  regard  everything.  Besides,  books 
of  travel  are  confessedly  the  forte  of  our  writers.  They 
certainly  have  a  liberality  of  tone  and  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation only  occasionally  met  with  from  other  sources.  The 
neat  volume  before  us  justifies  this  assertion.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  fine  writing,  and  the  sanctities  of  private  life  are 
respected  ;  yet  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope drawn  with  spirit  and  judgment.  The  author  is  con- 
cise, sensible  and  evidently  a  faithful  narrator.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  the  Russian  Court,  he  enjoyed  excel- 
lent opportunities  which  he  has  obviously  improved.  We 
believe  this  is  his  first  production,  and  we  trust  it  will  re- 
ceive the  favorable  recognition  it  so  eminently  deserves. 


HisTORicAi,  View  of  the  Literature  of  the  South 
OF  Europe.  By  J.  C.  Z.  Simonde  Be  Sisinondi.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1S48. 

The  reputation  of  Sismondi  for  thorough  and  accu- 
rate research,  philosophical  insight  and  cultivated  taste — 
has  been  very  warmly  recognized  since  his  death.  His 
name  is  iionorably  identified  wiih  the  science  of  Political 
Economy — (of  which  throughout  his  life  he  was  a  devoted 
student,)  with  standard  history  and  general  literature.  Re- 
flective men  doubtless  find  his  "  Italian  Republics"  the 
most  suggestive  of  his  works  ;  but  readers  imbued  with  a 
genuine  love  of  belles-lettres  cannot  fail  to  turn  with  de- 
light to  the  volumes  named  above.  Upon  renewing  our  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  we 
have  been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  interest  awaken- 
ed by  them  as  fresh  as  ever.  Indeed,  the  account  of  the 
Troubadours  and  of  Italian  liteiature  abounds  not  only  in 
curious  information  and  personal  anecdote,  but  traces  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  and  especially  its  relations 
with  language  and  poetry  in  a  discriminating  and  attractive 
manner.  The  work  is  very  neatly  printed  and  should  adorn 
the  library  of  every  man  of  taste.  The  same  publishers 
have  just  issued  a  sparkling  book  entitled  "  The  Bachelor 
of  the  Albany."  Its  characteristic  is  an  unflagging  liveli- 
ness ;  and  it  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  ap- 
peared fora  long  time— a  most  entertaining  companion  upon 
a  journey  and  by  the  fireside. 


A  Summer  in  Scotland.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  Street.    1848. 

The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  from  John  O'Groat's  to 
Land's  End,  has  been  so  extensively  traversed  of  late 
years  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nook  or  cranny  in  either  isl- 
and, which  has  not  been  described  to  us  at  length  in  the 
journal  of  the  tourist.  No  obscure  book-stall  within  sound 
of  Bow-bells,  but  has  been  set  down  with  the  minutest  par- 
ticularity— no  loch  or  burn  of  bonnie  Scotia,  invested  with 
the  traditions  of  many  centuries  and  endeared  to  us  in  the 
pages  of  Sir  Walter  and  the  poet  ploughman,  but  has  been 
depicted  by  the  traveller,  with  the  aid  of  wood-engraving 
and  quotations  from  iVIarmion.  Indeed  the  field  has  been 
so  frequently  trodden,  that  little  remains  to  be  said  of  it, 
besides  the  mere  personal  incident  of  travel. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  the  author  disclaims  the  attempt 
to  produce  anything  that  shall  be  new  to  the  reader.  "  The 
look,"  says  he,  "  claims  no  higher  province  than  that  of 
off'ering  a  rational  source  of  entertainment  to  the  reader  in 
leisure  hours."  As  such,  we  can  coramencl  it  very  highly. 
His  reflections  are  always  sensible  and  we  cannot  but  ap- 


prove the  good-nature  with  which  he  pursued  hi.s  wander- 
ings, never  disconcerted  by  any  unforeseen  change  in  his 
plans,  or  vexed  by  the  misadventiue  of  getting  drenched  in 
the  Highlands. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  find  fault,  at  all,  we  should  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  calling  the  book  a  "  Summer  in  Scot- 
land," when  Scotland  is  not  reached  until  the  130th  page 
and  we  should  assuredly  take  just  exception  to  his  views 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  but  we  forbear 
comment  upon  this  latter,  which  is  vexata  queestio,  as  this  is 
not  a  proper  place  to  discuss  it. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Drinker  &  Morris. 


Hawkstone— u4.    Tale  for  E7igland  in  184-.    New  York  : 
Stanford  &  Swords.     1848. 

The  questions  which  divide  the  church,  at  this  moment, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  are  very  ably  presented  in  this 
work.  A  discriminating  view  is  given  of  the  true  grounds 
of  difference  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Episcopalian, 
and  the  evils  of  fanaticism  are  described  with  severe,  but 
incontrovertible  illustrations.  In  fact,  "  Hawkstone,"  under 
the  guise  of  a  novel,  unfolds  the  present  condition  of  reli- 
gious opinion  among  a  large  body  of  Christians.  All  are 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  points  at  issue  ;  to  those  who 
are  actually  partizaus,  we  can  imagine  no  recent  volume 
half  so  attractive.  As  a  story,  it  is  vivid  and  dramatic  ; 
while  as  an  exposition  of  theology,  it  conveys  a  vast  amount 
of  information  as  to  the  existent  state  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  once  authentic  and  .agreeably  conveyed.  On 
the  whole,  Hawkstone  is  a  remarkable  work  and  we  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers  as  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.  The 
same  publishers  have  just  issued  "  Mark  Wilton,  or  the 
Merchant's  Clerk,"  by  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  the  popu- 
lar author  of  "  Lady  Mary,"  and  other  religious  novels. 


A  System  of  English  Versification  ;  containing  rules 
for  the  structure  of  the  diff'erent  kinds  of  verse,  t&c, 
&c.  By  Erastus  Evrctt,  A.  M.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    200  Broadway.     1848. 

This  is  really  a  very  excellent  little  volume  and  will  be- 
come, we  do  not  doubt,  the  vade  mccum  of  a  large  class  of 
bardlings.  Of  the  good  effects  of  its  publication,  however, 
there  may  well  be  two  opinions.  On  the  one  hand  it  may 
be  urged  (in  objection  to  Mr.  Everett's  design)  that  as  the 
race  of  ballad-mongers  is  increasing  among  us,  to  a  most 
alarming  extent,  any  book  that  promises  to  facilitate  their 
efforts  and  swell  their  ranks  is  a  serious  evil  and  ought  to 
be  discountenanced.  On  the  other,  it  may  be  said  that  as 
great  numbers  of  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  will  write 
verses,  at  all  hazards,  it  is  a  laudable  undertaking  to  teach 
them  to  write  good  ones  ;  at  least,  to  place  within  their 
reach  a  manual  which  will  give  some  notion  of  the  ccBsnra 
and  induce  a  regard  for  allowable  rhymes.  We  incline  to 
the  latter  way  of  thinking,  and  we  therefore  look  upon  Mr. 
Everett  as  a  public  benefactor.  Let  all  such  as  meditate 
an  epic  or  would  indite  a  ballad,  read  this  book  with  atten- 
tion. 


Shakespeare  Proverbs:  or  the  wise  Saws  of  our  wisest 
Poet  collected  into  a  Modern  Instance.  By  Mary  Cow- 
den  Clarke.  New-York:  Wiley  &  Putnam-  London 
Chapman  &,  Hall. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  opening  this  little  book 
is  its  exquisite  typography,  the  next  is  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Clarke  has  changed  her  manner  of  spelling  the  name  of 
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Notices  of  New  Works. 


[April,  1848. 


Shakespeare,  since  the  "  complete  Concordance  to  Shaks- 
pere"  was  published. 

"Patch  grief  with  proverbs,"  says  one  of  the  characters 
of  the  immortal  bard,  and  in  doing  this,  we  should  resort  to 
hira  after  the  inspired  lessons  of  Solomon. 

The  arrangement  of  the  "  Shakespeare  Proverbs"  is  al- 
phabetical, with  reference  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  line; 
which  maybe  best  illustrated  by  citing  a  few  examples. 
We  open  at  the  letter  H. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff. 
He  that  dies  pays  all  debts. 
Hold,  or  cut  bow-strings. 
He  is  well  jiaid  that  is  well  satisfied. 
&c.,  &c.,  &.C. 
For  sale  by  Nash  &  Woodhouse. 


Chess  for  Winter  Evenings.    By  H.R.Agnel. 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1848. 


New 


This  valuable  and  interesting  manual  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  votary  of  the  noble'game  to  the  illustration 
of  which  it  is  devoted.  It  contains,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Rudiments  of  the  Game — then.  Elementary  Analyses  of  her 
most  popular  openings  exemplified  in  games  actually  played 
by  the  greatest  masters,  and  a  series  of  Chess  Tales.  These 
materials  have  been  derived  from  the  most  authentic  and 
desirable  sources.  The  volume  consists  of  more  than  five 
hundred  pages  and  is  very  handsomely  printed.  In  the 
preface  the  Editor  eloquently  vindicates  his  subject  from 
the  character  of  a  mere  diversion  and  quotes  both  the  pre- 
cepts and  practice  of  illustrious  men  in  support  of  its 
claims  to  an  admirable  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
He  quotes  from  Franklin's  Morals  of  Chess  to  prove  that 
Foresight,  Circumspection,  Caution  and  Self-reliance,  are 
all  cultivated  by  the  habit  of  Chess-Playing.  But  if  any 
one  is  a  skeptic  on  the  subject,  the  attractive  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  unfolded  by  Mr.  Agnel  in  his  volume, 
would  soon  convert  him.  There  are  four  admirably  con- 
ceived illustrations,  (besides  the  diagrams,)  representing  the 
playing  of  the  celebrated  games.  We  understand  the  de- 
signs were  prepared  expressly  for  the  work  by  Weir. 


have  issued  the  first  numbers  of  these  magazines.  The 
Virginia  Historical  Register,  a  projet  of  the  Virginia  His- 
torical Society,  must  become,  as  theirorgan,  an  interesting 
and  valuable  publication.  The  Editor,  Mr.  Wm.  Maxwell, 
long  favorably  known  to  the  literary  world,  introduces  the 
work  with  a  graceful  Editorial,  in  which  he  marks  out  the 
course  it  will  pursue  and  invokes  (we  hope  not  in  vain,) 
the  generous  encouragement  of  the  public.  With  the  in- 
creasing interest  manifested  throughout  our  Slate  in  the 
prosecution  of  historical  studies,  we  predict  for  the  Regis- 
ter a  large  circulation  and  an  extended  field  of  usefulness. 

The  Iris  is  a  very  unpretending  though  excellent  publi- 
cation, at  the  low  price  of  $1  50  per  annum,  edited  by  an 
association  of  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  not  given  to 
the  world.  The  editorials  are  written  in  a  pleasing  style 
and  are  marked  with  good  taste.  We  hope  to  see  it  pros- 
per. 


The  Princess:  A  Medley.   By  Alfred  Tennyson.    Bos- 
ton: W.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.     1848. 

This  is  the  most  extended  poem  which  has  yet  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Tennyson.  It  contains  numerous  passa- 
ges of  exquisite  beauty;  especially  those  where  minute 
description  is  blent  with  singular  refinement  of  language. 
We  have  been  struck  with  many  of  the  comparisons  which 
in  their  simplicity  and  boldness,  remind  us  of  the  choicest 
lines  in  the  old  English  dramatists.  But  while  the  beau- 
ties peculiar  to  the  genius  of  the  author  are  widely  scatter- 
ed through  these  captivating  pages,  he  sins  against  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Muse  by  frequently  resorting  to  a  free  and  easy 
style — almost  colloquial  and  in  striking  contrast  with  his 
more  elevated  strains  ;  occasionally,  too,  some  petty  affecta- 
tion mars  the  effect  of  a  delicious  effusion.  Yet  this  Med- 
ley abounds  with  fresh  po-^tical  conceptions  that  cannot  but 
delight  every  reader  of  refined  sympathy  or  delicate  fancy. 


Blackw^ood's  Magazine  and  the  English  Quarter- 
lies. JVew  York.  Leonard  Scott  cf  Co.,  79  Fulton  Street. 

We  have  too  long  delayed  the  expression  of  our  thanks 
to  the  American  publishers,  for  copies  of  these  excellent 
works,  sent  to  us  regularly  through  the  Richmond  Agents, 
Messrs.  Nash  &  Woodhouse.  To  say  anything  in  their 
praise  would,  surely,  be  quite  unnecessar}',  as  their  merits 
are  well  known  throughout  the  United  States.  Blackwood 
is,  by  far,  the  best  of  the  English  monthlies  and  is  still  the 
same  brilliant,  good-humored,  delectable  falsifier  that  it  has 
ever  been.  We  always  take  it  up  with  avidity  and  lay  it 
down  in  a  pet.  There  is  invariably  a  high-tory  article  for 
home  consumption,  followed  by  two  or  three  admirable 
sketches,  with  some  bursts  of  poetic  melody,  (when  that 
sweetest  of  lyrists.  Delta,  strikes  the  chords,)  a  pleasant 
story  in  the  department  of  fiction  and  very  many  absurd 
ficlions  and  stories  about  America.  Indeed  we  have  long 
since  ceased  to  look  for  fairness  in  anything  that  it  publish- 
es. But  we  cannot  be  so  far  swayed  by  prejudice  as  not 
to  award  to  it  the  highest  literary  excellence. 

The  American  reader  will  peruse  with  great  satisfaction 
the  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  on  Sir 
Francis  Head's  Administration  of  Canada. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here,  that  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  English  publishers,  Messrs.  Leonard  Scott  &  Co. 
receive  the  sheets  of  Blackwood  in  advance  of  its  publi- 
cation and  are  thus  enabled  to  issue  it,  before  the  English 
copy  reaches  this  country. 


Literary  News. 

J.  C  Riker,  of  New  York,  has  in  press,  and  will  shortly 
publish,  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Italian  Sketch  Book,"  by 
H.  T.  Tuckerman,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  This 
volume  is  the  result  of  two  visits  of  the  author  to  Italy  and 
will  contain  sketches,  tales  and  essays,  suggestive  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  that  beautiful,  though  unhappj' 
land.  The  style  of  Mr.  Tuckerman  is  familiar  to  all  read- 
ers of  the  Messenger,  and  we  know  they  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  the  appearance  of  this  revised   edition   of  his 

rr.        ,-  Ti  -n  T  Sketch  Book. 

The  VIRGINIA  Historical  Register  and  Literary 

Advertiser.    No.  1.    Jatmary,  1848. 

The  Iris  :  Devoted  to  Scierice,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  In- 
cluding   Medical   News.     Edited   b\i   the    Quidnicnc    Club.        n«-  n    a      :   .        s    n      i.         ■  i  ii 
?■                                                ■^           ^                                Mess.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  jn  press  an  elegant  work 

'  ■  entitled  "  The  Romance  of  the   History  of  Louisiana," 

Our  enterprising  publishers,  Macfarlune  &  Fergusson,    from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  native  of  that  State. 
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HISTORY  AND  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  EARLY  ROMAN   COMMONWEALTH. 

The  three  great  nations  of  antiquity,  the  He- 
brews, the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  have,  each  in 
its  peculiar  sphere,  exerted  a  powerful  and  con- 
trolling influence  ovejr  the  thoughts,  the  feelings, 
and  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

The  Hebrews  have  emphatically  written  upon 
the  heart  of  the  world  their  religion  ;  the  Greeks 
their  poetry  and  philosophy  ;  and  the  Romans  their 
history.  And  all  have  written  them  in  lines  and 
characters  that  can  never  be  effaced.  So  deeply 
have  the  effects  and  the  principles  of  each  sunk 
into  the  human  mind  ;  so  thoroughly  have  they  be- 
come interwoven  with  the  very  texture  and  frame- 
work of  our  nature,  that  their  controlling  influence 
will  cease  only  when  every  trace  of  civilization 
and  learning  has  faded  from  the  world,  and  men 
have  ceased  to  yearn  after  the  knowledge  of  things 
of  olden  time. 

But  though  alike  in  this  respect,  they  differ  wide- 
ly in  another.  The  inspired  records  of  the  Jews, 
embodying  their  system  of  religion,  have  come 
down  to  us  in  a  wonderfully  complete  and  perfect 
state ;  the  great  works  of  Grecian  genius  contain- 
ing their  poetry  and  philosophy,  their  eloquence 
and  history,  with  few  exceptions,  still  remain  en- 
tire ;  but  with  Roman  history  it  is  far  otherwise. 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  for  along  while,  the  Ro- 
mans were  so  much  occupied  in  making  their  his- 
tory, they  had  no  time  to  amuse  themselves  with 
writing  it.  But  at  length  the  time  came  when  they 
did  write  it,  and  they  wrote  it  out,  but  not  for  us. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  all  that  remains  of 
their  great  historical  works,  are  mutilated  frag- 
ments. Had,  however,  these  magnificent  frag- 
ments been  properly  understood  and  interpreted, 
much  of  the  history  of  the  early  Romans  might 
still  have  been  known  to  the  world.  But  the  spirit 
of  historical  criticism  was  never  possessed  by  the 
Ancients,  even  in  their  most  enlightened  days,  but 
in  a  very  moderate  degree,  and  with  the  decline  of 
learning  was  lost  entirely.  The  consequence  was, 
that  until  modern  times,  even  scholars  knew  not 
that  the  whole  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  as 
commonly  understood,  was  naught  but  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  fiction. 

In  emerging  from  barbarism  and  seeking  after 
knowledge,  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  must 
ever  be  the  same.  Men  must  enlarge  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  information  before  they  can  begin  to 


examine  and  critically  compare  the  different  parts 
of  their  knowledge.  And  hence  it  is,  that  when 
the  public  mind  of  Europe  first  stirred  from  its 
slumber  of  a  thousand  years,  the  spirit  of  investi- 
gation, of  discovery  and  invention  took  the  lead, 
while  that  of  criticism  followed  far  in  the  wake. 
The  former  was  active  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  the  latter  did  not  awaken  until 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth.  Then  it  was  that 
the  great  English  critic,  Bentley,  appeared,  who 
was  so  far  before  all  the  scholars  of  his  age,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  appreciate  his  attain- 
ments. He  long  remained  without  a  rival  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1685, 
that  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism  may  be  said  to 
have  exhibited  itself  in  any  definite  form. 

About  that  time  appeared  the  Animadversiones 
of  Perizonius,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  in  which  was  clearly  pointed  out  many  of  the 
gross  inconsistencies  of  the  early  Roman  history. 
But  the  great  claim  he  has  to  the  thanks  of  the 
student  of  history,  is,  that  he  was  first  to  discern 
beneath  the  stately  rhetoric  of  Livy  traces  of  the 
popular  songs  and  legendary  ballads  of  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  history  is  made  up.  Bayle 
styled  the  work  of  Perizonius,  "  the  errata  of  his- 
torians and  critics,"  and  Niebuhr  pronounces  a  high 
eulogium  upon  its  merits.* 

Next  came  Giambattista  Yico,  a  Neapolitan  his- 
torian, who  published  his  remarkable  workf  in  1725. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  and 
wonderful  genius,  but  his  judgment  was  often  so 
perverted  by  whimsical  eccentricities,  that  he  was 
sometimes  thought  to  be  partially  deranged.  He 
had  an  intuitive  faculty  of  perceiving  the  truth, 
though  concealed  beneath  heaps  of  fiction  and  rub- 
bish, and  he  divined,  as  it  were,  many  of  the  great 
truths  that  Niebuhr  afterwards  discovered  and  de- 
monstrated. He  it  was  who  first  called  into  life 
the  old  Gentes  and  Curiae  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion, and  pointed  out  the  true  relative  positions  of 
the  patricians,  the  clients  and  plebeians  in  the  early 
organization  of  the  State.  He  anticipated  Wolf 
in  his  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  pronounced  them  to 
be  the  great  work  of  a  nation.  His  history  con- 
tains many  sound  general  principles  and  profound 
observations,  but  so  inseparably  interwoven  with 
wild  speculations  and  fanciful  theories,  that  his  real 
discoveries  would  probably  have  been  of  but  little 

*  See  Nieb.  Hist.  Rom,  vol.  i,  pp.251,  252. 

+  Principi  di  una  Scienza  Nuova  d'intomo  alia  Natura 

della  Nazioni. 
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value,  had  they  not  been  re-discovered  by  other 
and  sounder  heads. 

Close  in  the  wake  of  Vico's  Scienza  Nuova,  fol- 
lowed the  treatise  of  Beaufort  (De  I'lncertitude, 
&c.,  in  1738.)  He  went  into  a  critical  exnnnina- 
tion  of  liie  early  history  of  Rome,  brought  togeth- 
er and  exposed  its  numberless  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities,  and  prostrated  the  whole  system  to  the 
ground.  But  lilce  Voltaire,  he  was  the  architect 
only  of  ruin.  He  knew  how  to  destroy,  but  not 
how  to  reconstruct.  He  taught  the  world  that 
Livy's  history  was  a  splendid  romance,  but  told 
them  not  what  they  might  believe,  and  if  the 
subject  had  remained  where  he  left  it,  we  might 
question  the  benefits  resulting  from  what  Legar^ 
calls  his  barren  scepticism. 

At  length,  however,  came  forward  the  great  his- 
torian, who  was  destined  to  revive  and  reanimate 
what  time  had  almost  effaced.  Perizonius  had 
suspected,  Vico  had  divined,  Beaufort  had  doubted, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Niebuhr  to  discover  and  to 
demonstrate  the  whole  theory  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution. He  too  pulled  down,  destroyed,  but  he 
rebuilt  more  than  he  pulled  down  ;  he  reconstruct- 
ed more  than  he  destroyed.  It  is  for  his  discov- 
eries, and  not  for  his  doubts,  that  he  is  so  much 
revered.  In  the  language  of  Michelet,  he  knew 
Antiquity  as  Antiquity  knew  not  itself.  That  the 
great  truths  put  forth  and  demonstrated  by  him 
were  nearly  all  his  own  independent  discoveries,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  first  edition  of  his  his- 
tory was  published  before  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  several  of 
the  positions  established  by  him  and  the  previous 
conjectures  of  Perizonius,  and  particularly  of  Vico.* 
But  in  all  such  cases,  though  the  discovery  may 
have  been  anticipated  by  another,  the  demonstra- 
tion is  all  his  own.  It  is  almost  needless  to  speci- 
fy particular  instances  of  his  beautiful  discoveries, 
when  nearly  the  whole  theory  of  the  old  Roman 
Commonwealth  is  his. 

We  will,  however,  mention  as  one  of  his  defini- 
tions of  an  Agrarian  Law,  which  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  no  one  before  him  ever  understood. 
We  cannot  now  enter  into  a  full  explanation  of  its 
character,  but  will  simply  remark,  that  the  odious 
sense  tfiat  the  term  has  acquired  in  our  language 
was  founded  upon  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the 
measure,  and  that  so  far  from  being  a  levelling  of 
all  the  barriers  of  properly,  it  was  but  an  act  of 
sheer  justice.  It  meant  only  a  fair  and  equal  di- 
vision of  the  public  land  conquered  in  war,  between 
all  the  ciiizens  of  the  State,  instead  of  giving  it 
all  to  the  nobles.  In  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  thisdiscovery,Dr.  Arnold  remarks,  that  "twenty- 
four  years  have  not  elapsed  since  he  first  published 
it,  but  it  has  already  overthrown  the  deeply  rooted 

*  Vid,  Hist.  Rome,  by  Maiden,  in  Lib.  U.  K.,  c.  iv,  p. 
137,  note. 


false  impressions  which  prevailed  universally  on  the 
subject ;  and  its  truth,  like  Newton's  discoveries  in 
natural  science,  is  not  now  to  be  proved,  but  to  be 
taken  as  the  very  corner-stone  of  all  our  research- 
es into  the  internal  state  of  the  Roman*  people." 
As  another  instance,  we  may  take  the  important 
fact,  which  we  believe  he  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
that  the  term  populus  (People,)  so  constantly  used 
and  misused  by  Livy,  when  applied  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  State,  is  to  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  nobility.  We  shall  speak  of  this 
more  t"ully  hereafter. 

After  Niebuhr  had  led  the  way  and  brushed  aside 
the  cobwebs  of  poetry  and  fiction  that  had  for  twen- 
ty centuries  clustered  around  and  concealed  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  host 
of  eminent  writers,  who,  with  industry,  learning 
and  perseverance,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
great  leader,  have  continued  to  pour  a  flood  of 
light  upon  this  deeply  interesting  subject.  Among 
them  we  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  absque  in- 
vidia,  the  names  of  Arnold,  Maiden  and  Michelet, 
and  Bunseu  and  Gherard  and  that  crowd  of  Ger- 
man scholars  of  whom  it  was  quaintly  said,  that 
the  great  historian  had  left  his  city  Rome  to  a  Ger- 
man colony,  who  were  carefully  taking  an  invento- 
ry of  all  that  belonged  to  them  by  right  of  con- 
quest. 

The  story  of  the  early  Roman  history  is  so  fa- 
miliarly known  to  every  reader,  so  marvellous  and 
poetic  in  its  features,  and  so  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  recollections  of  our  childhood,  that  it  would  be 
a  needless  waste  of  time  to  give  even  a  meagre 
sketch  of  it  here.  The  miraculous  preservation  of 
the  twin  brothers,  the  foundation  of  the  infant  city, 
its  struggles  and  treaty  with  the  Sabines,  the  mid- 
night meetings  of  the  good  Numa  and  the  nymph 
Egeria,  the  pathetic  story  of  Lucretia,  the  noble 
heroism  of  Brutus,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  haugh- 
ty Tarquins,  are  perhaps  better  known  to  every 
school  boy  in  the  land  than  the  most  striking  and 
important  incidents  in  the  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try. It  has  been  intimated  above,  that  all  this  well- 
known  story  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  fiction. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  in  the  very  limited  space  al- 
lowed to  us,  go  into  the  arguments  at  length  to 
prove  this  proposition,  but  we  shall  endeavor  in  as 
brief  and  popular  a  manner  as  possible  to  give 
some  of  the  evidences  of  its  fabulous  character, 
and  the  reasons  that  lead  us  to  reject  what  was  so 
long  believed,  and  believed  even  by  most  of  the 
Romans  themselves.  And  in  thus  summing  up 
these  evidences,  we  do  not  pretend  ourselves  to  any 
great  originality.  We  but  follow  at  a  distance  those 
great  names  we  have  mentioned,  and  guided  by  the 
clear  lights  they  have  held  up,  have  attempted  to 
thread  our  way  through  the  complicated  labyrinths 
of  historical  criticism. 

*  Vid.  Hi.st.  Rome,  vol.  i,  ch.  ix,  p.  105. 
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Let  us,  then,  examine  for  a  monnent  the  sources 
from  which  our  knowledge  of  early  Roman  history 
is  obtained,  and  from  the  character  of  the  fountain 
judge  of  the  nature  of  tiie  stream. 

Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  are  the 
two  principal  authorities  from  vvhoiii  has  been  drawn 
the  common  narrative.  Now,  Livy  wrote  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  Dionysius  a  fe\N  years 
later,  so  that  they  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
about  750  years  from  the  time  of  the  events  and 
transactions  of  which  they  give  such  minute  and  cir- 
cumstar.tial  accounts.  It  cannot  be  very  unrea- 
sonable in  us  then,  before  giving  full  confidence  to 
all  their  statements,  to  ask  from  what  source  did 
they  derive  their  information,  and  what  surety  had 
they  for  the  genuineness  of  the  history  of  ages  so 
distant  from  their  own  ■?  They  inform  us  that  they 
have  drawn  from  the  old  annalists  who  preceded 
them,  and  whose  works,  -except  a  few  scattered 
fragments,  have  since  been  entirely  lost.  Before 
we  examine  the  character  of  these  old  writers,  let 
us  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  that  of  the  two  histori- 
ans who  stand  between  us  and  them. 

Livy  was  a  man  of  brilliant  imaginatinn  and  re- 
markably fond  of  telling,  and  telling  too  in  an  in- 
comparable manner,  the  fine  stories  with  which  the 
early  pages  of  his  history  abound.  He  forewarns 
us  in  the  outset  that  it  is  not  his  intention,  either 
to  afiirrn  or  to  refute  accounts  that  partake  more  of 
the  character  of  poetic  fables  than  of  stern  history.* 
And  again  he  afterwards  remarks  that  he  would  not 
spare  the  caref  of  investigating,  if  by  so  doing  it 
were  possible  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ;  and  that  he 
shall  rest  satisfied  if  what  we  receive  as  true  be 
like  the  truth. |  If  Livy  thus  openly  acknowledg- 
es the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  his  materials,  and 
sets  up  for  himself  so  low  a  standard  of  historical 
truth,  it  cannot  be  considered  very  presumptuous  in 
a  modern  historian  to  refuse  credit  (as  Niebuhrhas 
done)  to  his  statements,  when  they  conflict  with 
the  known  current  of  events,  and  bear  stamped 
upon  them  all  the  features  of  a  romance. 

Dionysius  was  a  writer  of  altogether  a  different 
cast.  He  possessed  more  patience,  more  research, 
more  investigation,  but  less  candor  and  honesty. 
He  wrote  for  a  special  purpose,  and  that  a  dishon- 
est one.  He  was  a  Greek,  and  commenced  his 
history  with  the  avowed  object  of  proving  that 
Rome  was  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and  consequently, 
that  all  the  Roman  glory  belonged  still  to  the  Gre- 
cian race  ;  and  that  Greece,  instead  of  having  been 
subdued    by    a   barbarian    power,   had   only    been 

*  "  Quae  ante  conditam  condendarave  urbem,  poeticis 
magis  decora  fahulis  quarn  incoiruptis  renim  gestarum  mon- 
umentis,  tradunlur,  ea  nee  affirmare,  nee  refellere,  in  ani- 
mo  est.     Dulur  haec  venia  antiquitati." — Livy  Preface 

t  "  Cura  non  deesset,  si  qua  ad  veruna  via  inqairentem 
ferret,  nunc  fama  rerum  standum  est,  ubi  ceriam  derogat 
vetustas  fidem." — Liv.,  1.  vii,  c.  6. 

X  "  Sed  in  rebus  tam  antiqiiis,  si,  quae  similia  veri  sint, 
pro  veris  accipiantur,  satis  habeam." — Liv.,  1.  v,  c.  21. 


brought  under  the  dominion  of  another  branch  of 
the  saine  stock  of  people.  In  following  out  this 
darling  theory,  he  hesitates  at  no  alterations  it  be- 
coities  necessary  to  make  in  the  accounts  given  by 
the  old  annalists.  He  never,  even  in  treating  of 
times  the  most  remote,  honestly  acknowledges,  like 
Livy,  the  contradictory  statements  of  his  authori- 
ties and  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  over  the  whole 
subject.  His  history  moves  on  in  one  unbroken 
stream,  giving  in  monotonous  and  wearying  suc- 
cession circumstances  and  anecdotes,  that  from 
their  very  nature,  could  never  have  been  known, 
even  if  true.  We  often  discover  from  Livy,  that 
upon  certain  points  the  old  annalists  directly  con- 
tradict each  other — from  the  account  of  the  same 
subject  given  by  Dionysius,  we  would  never  sus- 
pect that  he  had  met  with  the  slightest  discrepan- 
cy in  his  authorities. 

In  short,  if  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  dis- 
credit Livy's  narrative,  from  his  carelessness  and 
passion  for  relating  fine  stories,  in  a  much  great- 
er degree  are  we  forced  to  question  the  credibility 
of  Dionysius  from  his  w^ant  of  candor  and  honesty. 
Such,  then,  being  the  character  of  the  two  histori- 
ans, from  whom  we  derive  nearly  all  our  immedi- 
ate knowlege  of  Roman  history,  it  may  be  well  for 
us  to  look  behind  them,  and  discover,  if  we  can, 
something  of  the  character  of  those  old  annalists 
froiTi  whorn  they  have  drawn.  We  shall  give  the 
names  of  the  principal  of  these  and  the  periods  ai 
which  they  composed  their  works.  The  first  was 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  a  Senator  and  Consul  and  cotem- 
poraneous  with  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
so  that  his  history  must  have  been  written  about 
the  year  of  the  city  550.  L.  Cinius  and  M.  Por- 
cius  Cato,  also  Senators,  lived  about  the  same  pe- 
riod with  Fabius,  and  compiled  their  works  only  a 
few  years  after  his.  Piso  followed  at  an  interval 
of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  was  succeeded  at 
about  the  same  interval,  by  Val.  Autias  and  Lici- 
nius  IVTacer.  Polybius,  the  Greek  historian,  also 
wrote  upon  the  early  history  of  Rome  about  the 
same  time  with  Piso,  and  although  the  part  of  his 
work  that  contains  this  digression  has  now  been 
lost,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  source 
from  which  Cicero  drew  the  substance  of  the  early 
Roman  history  contained  in  his  treatise  De  Re- 
publica. 

It  were  a  needless  task  to  examine  the  character 
and  credibility  of  each  one  of  these  in  detail.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  only  to  a  few  of  the  argu- 
ments that  equally  affect  all.  It  appears  from  the 
dates  we  have  given,  that  the  earliest  of  these  wri- 
ters was  separated  by  an  interval  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  the  latest  by  more  than  six  hundred 
and  fifty  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

The  question  then  again  recurs  with  still  greater 
force,  from  what  sources  did  they  draw  the  mate- 
rials for  the  early  history  of  Rome  ;  and  were  those 
sources  reliable  ?     In  seeking  from  thera  the  an- 
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svver  to  these  questions,  we  find  that  their  real  ma- 
terials were  very  scanty  indeed.  The  Priests,  it 
is  said,  had  been  accustomed  at  the  close  of  each 
year,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  record 
upon  tablets  some  of  the  great  events  that  had  oc- 
curred during  that  year,  and  that  these  tablets, 
called  Annales  Maximi,  or  great  Annals,  were  pre- 
served and  handed  down  from  year  to  year.  If 
this  had  been  so,  and  they  had  been  diligently  stud- 
ied, they  would  have  aiforded  at  least  a  safe,  though 
narrow  basis,  for  the  historians  to  build  upon.  But 
when  we  examine  into  it,  we  find  upon  the  express 
testimony  of  Livy,  that  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  of 
these  records,  were  destroyed  when  the  city  was 
taken  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Gauls.  And 
this  is  rendered  still  more  probable,  when  we  re- 
member that  they  were  in  the  city  plundering  and 
burning  for  seven  months,  and  that  the  Capitol  was 
the  only  building  that  did  not  fall  into  their  hands. 
This  capture  and  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
took  place  in  the  year  of  the  city  350,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  time  allotted  to  the  banish- 
ment of  the  kings  and  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
public. Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  suppose  that 
these  Pontifical  records  were  continued  regularly 
from  this  time  downward — a  supposition  by  the 
way  very  difficult  to  establish — here  at  least  is  a 
point  at  which  we  are  compelled  to  halt,  a  gap 
which  we  cannot  overleap  ;  and  be  it  remembered 
also,  that  this  point  at  which  we  are  thus  brought 
to  a  stand,  is  full  350  years  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  Notwilhstandmg,  however,  this  obsti- 
nate fact,  we  find  the  history  of  this  long  period 
related  by  Livy  and  Dionysius  and  by  the  writers 
from  whom  they  drew,  with  all  the  circumstantial 
minuteness  of  a  full  account  written  by  a  cotempo- 
rary.  Whence,  then,  come  these  glowing  accounts 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth  T 
What  is  their  origin  1  It  cannot  be  that  they  are 
entirely  the  fabrications  of  the  historians  who  have 
transmitted  them  to  us.  It  cannot  be  that  those  rich 
and  noble  romances  ever  came  from  the  dull  pro- 
saic brain  of  Dionysius.  The  answer  is  simple. 
We  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  these  stories 
was  taken  from  the  old  legendary  ballads  of  the 
people.  And  we  shall  give  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  we  think  so. 

In  attempting  to  form  some  idea  of  the  general 
character  and  origin  of  ballad  poetry  amongst  a 
rude  and  uncultivated  people,  we  must  carefully 
exclude  from  our  minds  all  thoughts  of  that  refined 
and  elaborate  species  of  composition  with  which 
we  are  familiar  under  the  name  of  poetry.  In  a 
cultivated  age  like  the  present,  poetical  is  the  most 
elaborate  and  complicated  of  all  species  of  compo- 
sition ;  in  the  rude  age  of  an  uncivilized  people,  it 
is  the  most  simple  and  unadorned.  In  a  cultivated 
age,  it  is  a  pure  intellectual  enjoyment  offered  to  a 
few  enlightened  minds  ;  amongst  a  rude  and  barba- 
rous people,  it  is  addressed  to  the  passions  and  feel- 


ings of  every  individual.  It  is  the  natural  outpour- 
ing of  exuberant  feelings  and  a  heated  fancy,  when 
those  feelings  and  that  fancy  are  subjected  to  no 
conventional  rules  of  criticism.  And  hence  it  is 
that  the  earliest  productions  of  almost  all  nations  are 
their  old  national  ballads.  They  sometimes  become 
lost  and  leave  scarcely  a  trace  behind  ;  sometimes 
they  are  woven  into  the  later  poetry  and  thus  pre- 
served ;  but  oftener  still  they  are  transferred  to  the 
pages  of  the  earliest  chroniclers,  and  copied  from 
them  by  succeeding  historians.  That  such  has 
been  the  case  in  some  countries,  we  have  positive 
proof,  and  that  it  has  happened  in  many  more, 
where  the  evidences  of  the  transformation  can  hard- 
ly be  perceived,  we  have  as  little  doubt.  To  illus- 
trate this  farther,  we  will  take  a  few  examples. 
We  have  evidences  that  there  were  such  songs 
amongst  the  Amorites,*  who  were  expelled  from 
the  land  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  ;  and  that  the 
Israelites  themselves  had  old  ballads  in  which  were 
sung  "  the  wars  of  the  Lord."t  Such  beyond  all 
doubt  were  the  triumphal  songs  of  MiriamJ  and 
Deborah.^  Again  the  Homeric  poems  furnish  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  old  ballad  poetry  of  the  most 
poetical  race  of  people  that  ever  breathed  forth  their 
feelings  and  passions  in  rich  and  flowing  melody, 
and  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  force  of  the  il- 
lustration whether  they  are  regarded,  as  we  believe 
they  undoubtedly  are,  as  the  great  work  of  the  na- 
tion, or  as  the  production  of  one  man.  They  rep- 
resent, in  a  state  of  great  preservation,  the  Na- 
tional songs  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  contain,  more- 
over, distinct  allusions  to  songs  and  lays  of  still 
more  ancient  date.  Thus,  when  the  mediators  be- 
tween Agamemnon  and  the  offended  Achilles  came 
to  the  tent  of  the  latter,  they  found  him  playing 
upon  the  "  sweet  toned  lyre  and  singing  the  illus- 
trious deeds  of  Heroes. "|1  Both  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  are  full  of  allusions  to  such  songs.  Whilst 
other  nations  have  in  many  instances  permitted 
their  noble  old  heroic  lays  to  sink  into  oblivion,  the 
Greeks  have  ever  loved  with  enthusiasm,  and  pre- 
served almost  with  veneration,  the  songs  of  their 
old  national  bards.  In  fact,  the  whole  circle  of  the 
Cyclic  poets  belong  to  this  class,  and  we  know  that 
they  were  valued  highly  by  the  Ancient  Greeks 
because  they  afforded  something  like  a  connected 
history  of  great  events,  and  were  afterwards  trans- 
ferred almost  entirely  to  the  pages  of  the  earliest 
prose  writers.  The  poem  of  the  Cid  will  afford 
another  splendid  instance  of  a  great  national  heroic 
poem,  second  perhaps  only  to  the  Iliad.  It  had 
sung  in  rude,  but  lofty  strains,  the  "  illustrious 

*  Numb,  xxi.27,30. 

t  Numb.  XXI,  14,18. 

X  Exod.  XV,  20. 

()  Judfj.  V,  1,  31-  If  reference  will  be  made  to  a  para- 
graph Bible,  the  evidences  of  these  songs  will  be  still  more 
clearly  seen. 

II  Vid.  Iliad,  1.  ix,  v.  184,  189,  and  again  same,  v.  524. 
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deeds"  of  Don  Rodrigo,  and  had  almost  passed 
from  the  sight  of  the  world,  though  the  traces  it 
had  left  upon  the  national  mind  of  Castile,  were 
too  deep  and  lasting  ever  to  be  effaced.  The  name 
and  memory  of  the  old  bard  had  been  forgotten — 
the  poem  itself  had  faded  from  view,  but  its  spirit, 
Phoenix-like,  sprang  forth  under  a  new  and  differ- 
ent form.  Its  romantic  incidents  were  all  copied 
into  an  old  chronicle,  and  many  years  afterwards 
were  again  transferred  from  the  old  chronicle  to 
the  classic  pages  of  Mariana.  A  century  and  a 
half  after  the  death  of  the  great  historian,  a  single 
tattered  copy  of  this  remarkable  poem  was  found, 
more  than  four  hundred  years  old,  and  given  to  the 
world.  And  there  was  seen  the  origin  of  all  those 
beautiful  romances  that  had  for  so  many  years 
thrown  a  delightful  charm  over  the  pages  of  Span- 
ish history. 

In  the  days  of  Tacitus,  the  barbarians  of  Ger- 
many celebrated  in  ancient  songs*  the  origin  and 
founders  of  their  nations,  and  it  was,  says  he,  the 
only  kind  of  history  they  possessed. 

The  exploits  of  Attila  and  the  heroes  of  the 
warlike  Huns  were  sung  in  the  poems  of  the  Nie- 
belungen,  in  strains  of  which  Germany  is  still  just- 
ly proud.  The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  all  the  nations 
of  Scandinavia,  had  their  war  songs,  in  which  were 
recounted  the  valorous  deeds  of  their  ancestors. 
These  were  sung  by  regular  bards  at  all  their  great 
feasts,  and  were  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  Charlemagne  had  heard  and  learned 
some  of  them,  and  had  them,  for  the  first  time, 
committed  to  writing.  The  revolting  cruelty  of 
the  English  monarch,  in  putting  to  death  all  the  old 
Welsh  bards,  in  order  to  break  down  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  (he  people  and  make  them  forget  the  un- 
conquerable freedom  of  their  ancestors,  has  thrown 
a  halo  of  undying  glory  around  the  old  national 
songs  of  Wales,  and  forever  consecrated  their 
memory  to  the  sympathies  of  freemen. 

It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind  the  Eng- 
lish reader  of  the  noble  fragments  of  ballad-poetry 
that  we  still  possess  in  our  own  native  tongue. 
Chevy  Chase  and  Childe  Waters  would  themselves 
immortalize  the  memory  of  old  England's  bards. 
Lear  and  Cymbeline — the  stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  are  all  founded 
upon  old  English  ballads,  and  Shakspeare  has  given 
evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  their  high  merit, 
by  drawing  largely  from  them  in  many  of  his  finest 
plays. 

Scotland  is  still  richer  in  this  respect  than  Eng- 
land. The  lofty  beauties  that  shine  even  through 
the  prose  translation  of  Ossian.  stamp  those  poems 
as  specimens  of  the  highest  poetic  excellence.  The 
poems  of  Ossian,  too,  like  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 

*  "  Celebrant  caiminibus  antiqius,  quod  unum  apud  11- 

los  memoriae  et  annalium  genus  est, origi- 

rem  gentis  conditoresque."  And  again  see  Tac.  Ann.,  1.2, 
last  chapter.     Tac.  De.  Ger.,  c.  2. 


are  not  only  themselves  specimens  of  national  po- 
etry, but  also  contain  numberless  allusions  to  still 
more  ancient  bards.*  The  day  has  not  been  long 
by  when  the  mountain  glens  of  Scotland  reechoed 
to  the  sound  of  her  glorious  old  national  songs, 
and  the  precious  relics  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Border  can  be  forgotten  only  when  the  name  of 
Scott  has  faded  from  English  literature.  Long 
before  the  liquid  verse  of  Campbell  had  endeared 
them  to  our  memories,  the  generous-hearted  sons 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  ''had  struck  to  the  numbers 
of  Erin  go  Bragh." 

The  heroic  deeds  of  the  early  crusaders,  and  the 
chivalrous  gallantry  of  the  knights  errant,  afforded 
inexhaustible  themes  for  the  beautiful  and  melo- 
dious lays  of  the  Troubadours.  Tfie  Persians,  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  Arabians  all  had  their  legendary 
songs.  The  North  American  Indians,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Iceland,  and  the  natives  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  alike  celebrated  the  memorable  deeds 
of  iheir  heroes  in  their  rude  but  spirited  national 
lays.  Mungo  Park  found  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
tribes  of  negroes  who  celebrated  in  triumphal  songs 
the  victories  of  their  heroes  in  ancient  times. 

But  it  were  needless  to  prolong  this  list  of  illus- 
trations. We  hope  we  have  given  sufficient  evi- 
dences to  warrant  the  assumption,  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  earliest  productions  of  all  nations  are 
legendary  and  traditionary  songs,  and  that  these 
songs  often,  nay  usually,  become  the  basis  of  their 
first  attempts  at  history. 

Had  Rome  then  none  of  these  fine  old  ballads 
reciting  in  glowing  strains  the  noble  deeds  of  her 
early  heroes'?  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  she  had,  even  if  we  could  now  find  no  traces 
of  them  existing.  But  fortunately  we  are  not  left 
to  rely  upon  the  force  of  analogy  alone.  We  have 
positive  evidences  from  various  sources  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  traditionary  lays.  Cicero  states 
upon  the  authority  of  the  old  annalist,  Cato,  that  in 
ancient  times  it  was  the  custom  at  great  feasts  for 
the  guests  at  the  table  to  sing  in  turn  to  the  sound 
of  the  pipe  the  praises  and  virtues  of  their  illus- 
trious men.f  And  he  fully  laments  the  loss  of 
those  old  songs.  The  circumstance  that  they  were 
sung  promiscuously  by  all  the  guests,  would  argue 
that  they  were  very  generally  known  and  truly  na- 
tional in  their  character.  Varro,  the  great  antiquary 
of  his  country,  and  Dionysius,  the  historian,  both 
mention  the  existence  of  these  songs  and  their  le- 
gendary character. 

Besides  these  heroic  lays  there  was  also  another 
class  of  a  different  character,  which  may,  to  some 

*  [n  "the  war  of  Caros"  first  part,  we  find  mention  of 
the  "  bard  of  the  times  of  old."  And  again  in  the  "  Songs 
of  Selma,"  last  part,  we  have  Ossian  spoken  of  as  "the 
first  among  a  thousand  bards,"  and  so  in  many  other  in- 
stances. 

t  Vid.  on  the  subject,Hist.  Rome,  in  ]jib.  U.  K.,  by  Mai- 
den, p.  53. 
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extent,  have  furnished  materials  to  ihe  early  annal- 
ists. Tiiese  were  the  funeral  songs  (neniae)  that 
were  chanted  by  the  mourners  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession and  accompanied  by  the  mellow  sound  of 
the  pastoral  flute. 

To  some  readers  it  may  appear  strange  to  speak 
of  the  existence  of  Latin  poetry  before  the  time  at 
which  they  began  servilely  to  copy  the  literature  of 
Greece.  But,  in  fact,  there  were  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct eras  and  classes  of  Latin  literature.  The 
one  with  which  we  are  generally  familiar  is  the 
Graeco  Latin  literature,  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war  and  continued  through  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  the  Republic  and  Empire.  Of  this 
school  Ennius  is  the  first  and  has  been  styled  the 
father  of  Latin  poetry.  This  is  true  when  applied 
to  the  Latin  school  of  Roman  poets,  the  school  to 
which  belonged  Lucretius  and  Ovid,  Virgil  and 
Horace.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  that  intro- 
duced the  metres  and  versification  of  Grecian  poe- 
try into  the  rude  but  nervous  old  language  of  La- 
tium.  He  sneered  at  the  rugged  and  manly  old 
Saturnian  measure,  and  did  much  to  bring  the  lit- 
erature of  his  country  under  the  humble  vassalage 
to  that  of  Greece  which  it  retained  to  its  latest 
day.  But  there  was  another  and  a  purely  Italian 
literature  that  had  existed  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  nation.  It  lacked  the  polish  and  the  elegance 
of  the  Greek  imitations,  but  was  more  original  and 
possessed  more  nationality.  This  school  became 
extinct  with  Naevius,  who  lived  just  long  enough 
to  witness  the  successful  innovation  of  his  rival 
Ennius,  and  passed  from  the  stage  with  the  melan- 
choly consciousness  that  with  hini  died  the  last  of 
the  old  national  bards  of  Rome. 

Ennius  has  spoken  in  contemptuous  terms  of 
Naevius  and  the  class  of  poets  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, but  the  accomplished  Cicero  has.  repelled  the 
insinuation  and  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his  merit. 

That  this  ballad  literature  of  early  Rome  had  a 
real  existence,  rests  as  we  thus  see,  not  upon  con- 
jecture, but  upon  positive  evidence.  But  there  are 
still  one  or  two  other  witnesses  whose  testimony 
is  perhaps  more  directly  to  the  point  than  any  we 
have  yet  cited.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 
contained  a  severe  enactment  against  the  authors 
of  libellous  poems.  This  of  course  shows  con- 
clusively that  they  existed  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  the  old  Decemvirs.  The  testimony  of  Ennius 
himself  is  also  direct  and  conclusive.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  his  country  from  its  commencement 
up  to  his  own  time  in  verse,  and  says  that  others 
have  also  written  of  this  in  strains  such  as  the 
Fauns  and  other  prophetic  deities  sung  before  any 
one  had  climbed  the  rocks  of  the  Muses.*     The 


-Scripsere  alii  rem 


Versibns  quos  olira  Fauni  Vatesque  canebant 
Quuin  neque  Miisarurn  scopulos  quisquamsuperarat 
Nee  dicti  sl;udiosus  eiat." 

Ennius  quoted  by  Cic.  Buvt.  19. 


song  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  these  old  Latin  poems, 
and  belongs  to  so  early  a  period  that  it  was  almost 
unintelligible  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 

The  subject  of  these  old  ballads  was  usually 
of  course  the  conquests  and  triumphs  of  Roman 
heroes,  and  the  praises  of  illustrious  men,  and  they 
were  recited  or  sung  upon  some  public  occasion. 
Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  were 
often  transferred  into  the  pages  of  the  old  Annal- 
ists. It  was  a  custom  in  Rome,  at  a  very  early 
date,  for  some  one  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration  upon 
the  death  of  any  distinguished  man,  in  which  were 
set  forth  in  no  cautiously  measured  terms,  the  brave 
deeds  performed  by  the  departed  hero.  In  prepar- 
ing these  funeral  orations  recourse  would  certainly 
be  had  to  all  the  triumphal  songs  in  which  the 
praises  and  victories  of  the  hero  had  been  sung, 
and  these  triumphal  songs  would  thus  often  furnish 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  was  said  by  the  orator. 
Copies  of  the  eulogy  would  be  preserved  with 
great  care  by  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  be 
handed  down  to  their  descendants  through  suc- 
cessive generations.  Thus  would  be  accumulated 
in  large  numbers  in  many  or  probably  all  the  great 
and  noble  families,  private  records,  founded  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  triumphal  songs  of  the  pop- 
ular bards.  And  these  records  we  know  in  after 
years  furnished  no  small  share  of  the  scanty  mate- 
rials from  which  the  first  writers  drew  the  history 
of  their  country.  In  fact,  the  private  memorials  of 
the  noble  families  of  Rome  furnished  so  considera- 
ble a  portion  of  the  matter  for  the  first  historical 
writers,  and  one  too  that  had  so  marked  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  character  of  the  history,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  a  more  par- 
ticular notice.  It  has  often  been  observed  by  read- 
ers, that  in  the  accounts  of  their  wars  and  battles 
given  by  the  Roman  writers,  particularly  of  the 
earlier  ages,  nothing  is  met  with  but  one  continued 
succession  of  conquests  and  triumphs  by  Roman 
leaders  and  Roman  armies,  and  of  captured  cities 
and  territories,  that,  so  far  from  passing  under  the 
dominion  of  the  conquerors,  again  in  a  ^ew  years 
furnish  them  with  new  triumphs.  This  highly  cen- 
surable feature  runs  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
throughout  the  whole  current  of  Roman  history 
down  to  its  latest  day. 

The  offspring  of  overweening  arrogance  and  in- 
ordinate national  vanity,  the  character  of  their  his- 
tory in  this  respect  finds  no  parallel  in  that  of  any 
other  people  that  ever  lived.  What  amongst  other 
nations  occasionally  results  from  the  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  of  the  moment  is  with  them  a  reg- 
ular and  inveterate  habit.  Exaggerated  and  par- 
tial statements,  that,  amongst  other  nations,  some- 
times spring  from  distorted  views  and  heated  pas- 
sions, with  them  are  the  result  of  wilful,  deliberate, 
and  unblushing  falsehood,  arising  from  a  cold  and 
selfish  heartlessness.      It   is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
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speak  in  other  than  unmeasured  terms  of  censure, 
of  this  national  stigma,  that,  lilce  a  cankerous  ulcer, 
diffuses  its  infectious  poison  throughout  the  whole 
stream  of  Roman  history. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  characteristic 
was  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  at  first  to  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  their  history  was 
taken  from  these  funeral  orations  and  other  private 
family  records  of  which  we  have  spoken,  founded, 
as  they  were  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  old  trium- 
phal songs  and  national  ballads. 

From  such  sources  then  were  the  works  of  the 
old  annalists  drawn,  and  on  such  foundations  rests 
the  whole  fabric  of  Roman  history,  as  sketched  by 
the  masterly  but  fanciful  pen  of  Livy.  Those  no- 
ble old  heroic  lays,  though  broken  up  and  dressed 
out  in  another  guise,  slill  shine  in  every  page 
through  the  stately  and  measured  rhetoric  of  Livy, 
and  enliven  even  the  dreary  and  monotonous  pe- 
dantry of  Dionysius. 

Jn  speaking  of  the  credibility  of  the  early  Ro- 
man history  and  the  reasons  for  rejecting  it  as  po- 
etical and  fabulous,  an  examination  of  the  incon- 
sistencies of  its  chronology,  should  occupy  a  prom- 
inent position.  We  can  only  now,  however,  cast 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  subject.  According  to  the 
common  story,  the  duration  of  the  Roman  mon- 
archy was  244  years  and  included  in  the  reigns  of 
seven  kings,  thus  allowing  something  more  than  an 
average  of  34  years  to  each.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
observed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  the 
whole  course  of  modern  history,  with  all  the  chances 
of  a  minority,  an  equal  number  of  successive  reigns 
stretching  over  an  equal  period  ;  and  when  we  re- 
member that  none  of  these  kings  mounted  the 
throne  until  they  were  full  grown  men,  that  four  of 
them  met  with  violent  deaths,  and  another  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  nearly  twenty  years  before  his 
death,  the  gross  improbability  of  the  whole  system 
becomes  evident.  Inconsistent  and  improbable  as 
this  chronology  appears  in  its  outline,  it  becomes 
infinitely  more  so  when  examined  in  detail.  To 
give  a  few  specimens  of  its  absurdity.  Ancus 
Martins,  the  fourth  king,  reigned  twenty-four  years, 
and  died  leaving  the  stranger  Tarquinius  the  guar- 
dian of  his  sons,  who  were  then  old  enough  to  be 
sent  out  on  a  hunting  party,  when  Tarquinius 
wished  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  election  to  himself  He  was  elected  to 
the  throne,  and  the  sons  of  King  Ancus  deferred 
their  vengeance  upon  the  usurper  for  thirty-eight 
years,  until  they  must  have  been  at  least  fifty-three 
or  four  years  of  age,  and  according  to  the  chro- 
nology, Tarquinius  not  less  than  eighty,  and  his 
wife,  Tanaquil,  seventy-five;  and  yet  he  leaves  no 
son  of  age  sufficient  to  take  the  throne  ;  the  assas- 
sins escape,  and  Tanaquil  puts  up  her  dependant, 
Servius  Tullius,  to  secure  the  royal  power  in  the 
family.  Servius  Tullius  a  short  time  before  he  is 
made  king  is  married  to  the  daughter  of  Tarqui- 


nius and  Tanaquil,  and  yet,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  tlirone,  he  is  the  father  of  two  grown  daugh- 
ters, whom  he  gives  in  marriage  to  the  two  sons  of 
the  late  king,  the  brothers,  be  it  remembered,  of  his 
own  wife,  and  the  uncles  of  his  daughters.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  story,  they  were  matched  unequally, 
the  wild  and  vicious  one  in  each  case  being  mated 
with  the  meek  and  virtuous,  and  this  is  given  as 
the  reason  of  the  disagreement  and  the  consequent 
murder  of  a  husband  and  wife  on  each  side,  and 
the  union  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  with  the  wicked 
Tullia. 

All  this,  however,  strange  to  tell,  does  not  take 
place  until  at  least  forty  years  after  their  marriage. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  according  to  Livy's  chro- 
nology, must  have  been  twenty-seven  at  his  fa- 
ther's death  when  his  mother  was  compelled  to 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Servius;  he  waits, 
however,  patiently  for  a  period  of  forty-four  years 
before  he  takes  any  steps  to  obtain  his  father's 
kingdom.  He  must  have  been  near  seventy  when 
he  began  his  intrigue  with  Tullia.  and  about  sev- 
enty-one when  he  hurled  the  aged  king  down  the 
steps  of  the  senate-house  and  seated  himself  on 
his  father's  throne.  At  ninety-six  he  was  at  the 
head  of  his  army  besieging  Ardea  when  he  was 
expelled  from  his  kingdom,  and  yet  he  makes  a 
long  and  powerful  struggle  to  regain  it.  He  en- 
gages actively  in  the  battle  of  Regillus  when  he  is 
at  least  one  hundred  and  six  years  old,  and  dies  at 
Cuma  some  five  or  six  years  afterwards.  Again 
Brutus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the 
last  Tarquinius,  is  a  mere  child,  and  twenty-five 
years  afterwards  has  two  sons  old  enough  to  be 
leaders  in  a  conspiracy  for  restoring  the  banished 
king.  But  enough  of  such  absurdities;  his  must 
be  a  wondrous  faith  that  can  stand  all  this  incon- 
gruity. 

And  this  is  Roman  chronology — and  yet  Roman 
chronology  is  perhaps  as  consistent  with  itself, 
and  with  common  sense,  as  any  other  part  of  Ro- 
man history. 

But  it  may  be  asked  if  we  reject  all  this  well- 
known  story,  what  remains  of  early  Roman  his- 
tory, and  with  what  materials  has  it  been  recon- 
structed by  modern  historians?  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  give  in  a 
few  words  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions. 
The  truth  of  Niebuhr's  views  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  of  his  outlines 
of  the  ancient  constitution,  can  be  seen  and  felt  in 
its  full  force  by  those  only  who  have  patiently  fol- 
lowed him  through  his  long  and  laborious  re- 
searches. It  is,  in  short,  from  internal  and  not  ex- 
ternal evidences,  that  the  full  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  system  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  our 
minds. 

It  has  been  well  and  truly  remarked  by  a  great 
historian,  that  when  we  have  taken  a  point  of  view 
in  which  the  whole  course  of  the  history  that  be- 
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fore  was  confused  and  unintelligible  becomes  clear  ; 
and  events,  which  before  seemed  inconsequent  or 
inconsistent,  follow  one  another  in  a  natural  order — 
it  is  evident  that  our  mode  of  viewing  them  must 
be  right.  But,  at  ihe  same  time,  this  species  of 
evidence  can  be  properly  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  have  seen  it  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
history.  We  will,  however,  mention  some  of  the 
sources  from  which  Niebuhr  has  drawn — some  of 
the  materials  from  which,  with  unrivalled  skill  and 
ingenuity,  he  has  constructed  so  magnificent  an 
edifice. 

The  great  narratives  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  of 
course  furnished  the  foundation  for  his  history,  or, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  called  his  historical  disserta- 
tion. A  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  every 
part  of  their  works  enabled  him  often  to  judge  them 
out  of  their  own  mouths,  to  point  out  their  errors 
and  the  necessary  correction  drawn  from  their  own 
explicit  statements  in  other  places.  His  almost 
instinctive  faculty  of  perceiving  the  truth  amidst  a 
mass  of  fiction  often  enabled  him  to  discover  it 
when  the  author  himself  was  not  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  to  draw  out  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
account  from  confused  statements  that  the  writers 
had  not  fully  understood  themselves.  Or,  as  Le- 
gare  has  well  expressed  it,  he  could  perceive  when 
a  blundering  author  knew  the  truth  without  telling 
it,  or  told  it  without  knowing  it.  From  his  vast 
acquaintance  with  ancient  literature,  his  wonderfully 
tenacious  memory  and  his  great  acuteness  of  in- 
tellect, he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  his  subjects  at 
once  all  collateral  authorities  and  illustrations,  and 
thus  often  correct  a  loose  and  inaccurate  statement 
of  Livy  by  the  more  explicit  and  definite  language 
of  Cicero  or  Varro.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  wide  range  of 
the  ancient  languages  throwing  light  upon  the  his- 
tory, the  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
State  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted.  He  col- 
lected as  it  were  all  the  small  streams  of  light  that 
were  scattered  over  so  vast  an  extent,  united  them 
into  one,  and  formed  a  blaze  of  light  that  poured 
its  bright  rays  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  any  sub- 
ject which  he  was  investigating.  All  the  fragments 
that  had  come  down  from  antiquity  were  carefully 
collected,  and  diligently  studied  and  compared. 
Old  copies  of  laws  and  treaties,  broken  tablets, 
many  of  which  were  excavated  from  the  very  soil 
of  Rome,  mouldering  columns  and  trophies  with 
their  half-effaced  inscriptions,  some  of  which  dated 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Pelasgians,  were  all 
carefully  examined,  and  as  it  often  happened,  if 
they  threw  no  light  upon  the  history  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  early  ages,  they  served  to  distinguish 
and  trace  out  the  different  elements  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rome.  And 
in  the  hands  of  a  philologer  and  historian  like  Nie- 
buhr, this  examination  of  the  several  elements  of 
which  a  language  was  made  up,  often  lead  to  im- 


portant truths  in  the  history  of  political  revolu- 
tions. It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  in  not 
a  few  instances,  terms  and  phrases  that  had  been 
used  in  a  clear  and  correct  sense,  by  the  old  annal- 
ists, were  copied  by  Livy  without  a  right  under- 
standing of  their  meaning.  One  important  in- 
stance of  this  has  been  given  above,  with  reference 
to  the  signification  of  the  term  Populus  (People.) 
Nor  is  it  at  all  strange  that  Livy  should  often  thus 
mistake  the  meaning  of  the  old  writers;  for  Po- 
lybius,  more  than  a  century  before,  states  that  the 
most  learned  Romans  found  it  difficult  to  interpret 
the  old  treaties  and  inscriptions  upon  the  tablets ; 
and  Livy  evidently  had  but  little  taste  for  such 
learning. 

Such  are  some  of  the  materials  that  have  been 
used,  and  such  is  the  laborious  manner  in  which 
has  been  reconstructed  in  modern  times  the  fabric 
of  early  Roman  history  and  the  outlines  of  the  an- 
cient constitution. 

In  the  outset  we  had  designed  presenting  to  our 
readers  some  of  the  more  important  points  in  the 
history,  and  a  sketch  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
constitution  of  the  ancient  Roman  commonwealth 
as  developed  in  the  treatises  of  modern  writers. 
But  we  fear,  from  the  time  we  have  already  con- 
sumed, that  we  must  either  weary  their  patience 
or  make  this  part  of  our  remarks  too  brief  to  be 
clear  and  satisfactory. 

In  tracing  out  the  early  history  of  any  people, 
the  first  question  that  arises  is,  what  was  their  race 
and  language,  and  the  next,  what  was  the  original 
form  of  their  social  and  political  organization. 
Much  time  and  learning  have  been  expended  in  at- 
tempting to  discover  who  were  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  and  after  all  no  very  conclusive  re- 
sult has  been  attained.  Perhaps  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  take  the  old  Pelasgic  stock  as  the 
most  ancient  race  in  Italy  of  whom  we  can  ever 
have  any  very  certain  knowledge. 

No  one  can  cast  even  a  hasty  glance  at  the  an- 
cient world  before  the  light  of  history  had  dawned 
upon  the  darkness  of  the  traditionary  era,  and  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  importance  of  this  widely 
spread  and  remarkable  race. 

Belonging  to  the  great  Japhetic  family  they  peo- 
pled all  the  vast  countries  washed  by  the  northern 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor  westward  through  Greece  to  the  most 
distant  shores  of  Italia,  and  perhaps  of  Spain. 
Troy  and  Rome  were  alike  the  work  of  their  hands. 
They  were  every  where  a  peaceable,  industrious 
and  agricultural  people,  and  have  left  scattered 
over  this  wide  extent  of  country,  massive  walls 
and  huge  Cyclopean  towers  that  still  mock  the 
ruthless  hand  of  time  and  forcibly  recall  to  our 
minds  those  days  in  which  there  were  giants  in  the 
earth.  Devoted  entirely  to  the  pursuits  of  a  quiet 
life  they  were  constantly  overrun,  trodden  down,  and 
oppressed  by  the  more  warlike  races,  with  whom  it 
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was  their  misfortune  to  come  into  unceasing  con- 
flict. An  impenetrable  and  mysterious  gloom  hangs 
over  the  history  of  this  singular  and  fated  race. 
Long  before  history  had  emerged  from  the  twilight 
of  fable,  they  swayed  the  sceptre  over  vast  and 
populous  countries,  and  then  faded  away  from 
view,  or  became  absorbed  into  other  and  more  pow- 
erful races. 

They  undoubtedly  passed  into  Italy  from  the 
eastward,  and  it  seems  under  the  name  of  Tyr- 
rheni  or  Tyrseni,  and  probably  brought  with  them, 
besides  other  arts,  the  Pcenecian  alphabet.  We 
have  seen  upon  a  former  occasion  that  throughout 
Greece  they  were  brought  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Hellenic  race.  They  met  with  a 
like  fate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Italy.  One  of 
the  earliest  settlements  they  appear  to  have  made 
in  the  West  was  upon  the  Tiber,  principally  upon 
the  right  bank,  though  afterwards  they  spread  also 
to  the  South  over  Latiura,  and  finally  over  nearly 
all  Southern  Italy,  and  probably  Sicily.  North  of 
the  Tiber  they  were  overrun  and  subdued  by  the 
barbarous  Rasenae  or  Etruscans,  who  took  the 
name  Tyrseniones  from  their  Pelasgian  subjects. 
In  Latium  and  around  the  immediate  situation  of 
Rome  they  became  intimately  blended  with  another 
warlike  people,  the  Oscans. 

That  the  Oscans  were  the  military  rulers  and 
the  Pelasgians  the  subject  population  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  composition  of  the  Latin  language, 
of  which  the  Oscan  and  Pelasgic  are  the  two  ele- 
ments. It  was  observed  with  singular  sagacity  by 
Niebuhr  that  it  cannot  be  mere  accident  that  the 
words  for  a  house,  a  field,  a  plough,  wine,  oil, 
milk,  kine,  swine,  sheep,  apples,  and  others  rela- 
ting to  domestic  and  agricultural  life  should  agree 
entirely  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  while 
those  relating  to  war  and  to  government  are  alto- 
gether  different.  We  know  that  the  common  ele- 
ment in  the  two  languages  is  the  Pelasgic,  that  in 
Greek  the  other  element  was  furnished  by  the 
warlike  Hellenic  rulers,  and  in  Latin  by  the  Oscans. 
The  Oscan  tongue,  then,  must  have  furnished  all 
military  terms  and  words  of  government,  and  if  so, 
the  inference  is  fair,  that  they  were  the  barbarian 
conquerors  and  the  Pelasgians  their  subjects. 

These  two  races  becoming  intimately  blended 
furnished  the  nucleus  for  the  population  of  that 
commonwealth,  which  was  destined  ultimately  to 
embrace  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  family. 
The  union  of  this  native  Oscan  tribe  with  the 
stranger  race  from  the  East  was  well  symbolized 
by  the  reception  of  the  Trojan  ^SEneas,  and  his 
marriage  w-ith  the  native  princess  Lavinia.  And 
we  may  remark  here,  that  this  method  of  symbol- 
izing, of  tracing  nations  to  mythic  ancestors  and 
cities  to  mythic  founders,  is  a  common  feature  run- 
ning throughout  the  whole  traditionary  system  of 
the  Ancients. 

Nations  were  constantly  personified  in  some  in- 


dividual, and  affinities  between  different  nations  were 
indicated  by  the  relationship  between  these  ima- 
ginary persons.  The  early  history  of  the  Greeks 
is  filled  with  such  traditionary  heroes,  the  fathers 
of  different  races,  and  the  founders  of  cities  and 
states.*  And  so  also  in  the  West,  the  Itali  were  the 
people  of  Italus,  the  Latini  of  Latinus,  and  the  Au- 
sones  of  Auson,  and  in  the  same  marmer  is  it  to  be 
understood  that  Romulus  was  the  founder  of  Rome. 

The  ancient  population  of  Rome  was  divided,  it 
is  said,  into  three  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  the  Titien- 
ses,  and  the  Luceres.  And  the  origin  of  each  tribe 
or  division  is  pretty  clearly  marked  by  the  traditions 
of  the  early  kings.  The  Ramnes,  the  oldest  and 
for  some  time  the  most  important  of  the  three,  were, 
in  all  probability,  the  old  Oscan  conquerors,  of  whom 
Romulus  is  but  the  personification.!  The  Titien- 
ses  are  distinctly  declared  to  be  of  Sabine  origin. 

All  will  remember  the  story  of  the  difficulty  be- 
tween the  ancient  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  as 
drawn  by  the  delicate  pencil  of  Livy. 

Thirty  Sabine  virgins  are  seized  by  Roman 
youths," — the  whole  nation  assemble  undertheir  king 
Tatius  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  robbers  for  the 
insult  and  injury, — during  the  heat  of  the  conflict  the 
objects  of  the  contest  throw  themselves  between 
the  combatants,  now  their  fathers  and  husbands, 
and  entreat  them  with  tears  to  stay  the  bloody  strife. 
Their  entreaties  prevail,  and  not  only  is  peace 
made,  but  a  close  union  is  entered  into  between  the 
two  nations,  and  Romulus  and  Tatius  are  made 
joint  ruiers  of  the  united  people. 

The  striking  incidents  of  this  poetic  legend  no 
doubt  embody  much  historic  truth.  The  original 
foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus  was  stated  in  the 
old  legend  to  be  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  after  the 
treaty  and  union  the  Sabines  were  established  upon 
the  Capitol  and  Quirinal  hills.  This  agrees  pre- 
cisely with  our  knowledge  of  the  locations  of  the 
two  tribes.  The  Ramnes  always  resided  on  the 
Palatine,  and  the  Tilienses  on  the  other  two ;  and 
the  statement  of  the  old  writers  is  thus  fully  con- 
firmed. As  Romulus  is  the  representative  of  the 
Ramnes,  so  Tatius  evidently  is  of  the  Titienses. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  complete  union  of 
the  two  elements  of  the  nation  could  only  have 
taken  place  gradually,  and  accordingly  we  find  the 
several  parts  of  the  tradition  answering  to  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  this  national  amalgamation.  At 
first  the  two  nations  or  tribes  reside  on  separate 
hills,  they  have  two  kings,  and  each  has  a  senate 
of  a  hundred  old  men,  who  meet  separately  to  con- 
sult on  any  measure  before  they  meet  together  in 
common  council.  After  Tatius  dies,  Romulus  reigns 
alone  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  two  senates 
are  united.     Romulus  then  dies  and   the  question 

*  Vid.  on  this  subject.  S.  L.  M.,  March  1848.  Art.  An. 
Gr. 

t  Vid.  Hist.  Rome,  by  Maiden,  C.  iv,,  p.  122,  and  also 
Niebiitir. 
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arises  upon  whom  the  government  shall  fall,  and 
neither  tribe  is  willing  to  yield  the  sovereignty  to 
the  other. 

Finally,  however,  a  compromise  is  effected,  and 
the  Ramnes  choose  a  king  from  the  Titienses  or 
Sabines.  This  is  the  good  king  Numa.  We  may 
now  observe  the  complete  union  and  equality  of 
the  two  races  under  the  common  name  of  Quirines, 
and  the  sacred  walls  of  the  city  are  extended 
around  the  limits  of  the  Capitoline  and  Qairinal 
hills.  The  senates  are  permanently  united  and  the 
whole  people  welded  into  one. 

As  to  Romulus  was  referred  the  whole  system, 
civil  and  miliiary,  of  the  Roman  polity,  so  to  Numa 
was  referred  the  whole  system  of  their  national 
worship.  The  former  was  the  personification  of 
the  people  during  a  turbulent  and  restless  period, 
the  latter  is  the  embodiment  of  their  national  reli- 
gious institutions. 

Since  Montesquieu  wrote,  no  one  has  doubted  that 
great  maxim  of  political  philosophy,  that  laws  and 
institutions  are  the  offspring  of  the  manners  of  a 
people,  and  faithfully  represent  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety. But  before  Montesquieu,  Vico  had  felt  the 
force  of  this  great  truth,  he  had  intuitively  discov- 
ered that  all  the  laws  and  customs,  the  whole  gov- 
ernment and  constitution  of  a  people,  can  never  be 
perfected,  save  by  the  people  themselves,  can  never 
be  the  work  of  one  man  or  of  one  age  ;  and  that 
the  whole  heroic  age,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
early  Romans  had  heaped  into  one  man. 

But  if  one  man  or  one  age  can  never  perfect  the 
civil  and  political  institutions  of  a  people,  neither 
can  it  their  religion.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  one 
generation  was  sufficient  to  transform  the  stern 
barbarian  conquerors  of  Romulus  into  the  peace- 
loving  and  religious  subjects  of  Numa.  It  surely 
cannot  be  necessary  to  argue  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  sudden  and  complete  change.  Nature 
knows  no  salius,  no  abrupt  transition,  either  in  the 
moral  or  physical  world. 

The  wild  whirlwind  of  the  French  revolution 
had  for  generations  been  muttering  in  the  concealed 
depths  of  the  national  mind,  had  been  gathering  all 
its  powers  before  it  burst  forth  in  its  fearful  fury 
and  desolated  that  unhappy  land.  The  tremendous 
torrent  of  the  Reformation  that  swept  away  insti- 
tutions which  had  grown  gray  and  venerable  under 
the  hand  of  time,  was  no  exception  to  this  immu- 
table law  of  Nature.  The  wild  waters  of  discon- 
tent* had  for  years  been  dammed  up  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people — Luther  but  raised  the  floodgate  and 
let  forth  the  troubled  waves. 

We  have  thus  seen  two  of  the  three  ancient 
tribes  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  political  rights 
and  welded  together;  this  condition  of  equality 
was  not  allowed  by  the  third  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod.     The   fact  that    the    Luceres   were  always 

''  Vid.  Andiu's  Life  of  Luther,  preface. 


mentioned  last,  and  were  excluded  from  equal  rights 
with  the  others  for  a  long  period,  agrees  well  with 
the  hypothesis  that  they  were  the  subject  Pelas- 
gians;  and  their  residence  on  the  Caelian  hill,  the 
original  habitation  of  the  Pelasgians,  serves  still 
farther  to  identify  them  as  the  same. 

As  the  progressive  steps  of  the  union  of  the 
other  two  tribes  are  represented  under  the  reigns 
of  Romulus  and  Numa,  so  the  development  of  the 
rights  of  the  third  is  embodied  in  the  reign  of  Tul- 
lus  Plostilius.  He  is  said  in  the  story  to  have  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  city  around  the  Caelian 
Hill,  and  to  have  added  a  new  tribe  to  the  nation  ; 
by  which  we  are  undoubtedly  to  understand  the 
tribe  of  Luceres,  though  it  is  not  so  stated  in  the 
legend.  The  whole  of  his  reign  is  equally  poeti- 
cal with  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  is  to  be  un- 
derstood only  as  representing  the  third  great  period 
in  Roman  history.  It  is  the  period  during  which 
the  three  elements  of  the  Roman  people  finally 
became  completely  united  and  fused  into  one 
homogeneous  mass.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
suitable  point  for  us  to  pause  and  briefly  scan  some 
of  the  outlines  of  the  ancient  constitution  as  attri- 
buted to  Romulus. 

The  three  tribes  into  which  the  whole  Roman 
people  were  divided,  were  composed  each  of  ten 
divisions  called  Curiae,  and  these  again  were  sub- 
divided into  Gentes,  or  Houses.  The  whole  state 
thus  consisted  of  thirty  Curiae.  The  nuniber  of 
gentes  that  each  Curia  contained  is  not  known  with 
entire  certainty,  but  there  are  strong  and  conclu- 
sive evidences  going  to  show  that  each  Curia  con- 
tained ten  Gentes  and  each  gens  again  ten  house- 
holders or  families.  If  this  be  correct,  the  ori- 
ginal division  of  the  Curiae  into  Gentes  consist- 
ing of  an  exact  number  of  families  must  have  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  arbitrary.  Though  it  is 
still  probable  that  the  families  composing  a  gens 
or  house,  were,  in  many  instances  at  least,  really 
connected  together  by  ties  of  blood. 

But  the  great  bond  of  union  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  gens  or  house,  was  a  participation  in  its 
common  religious  rites.  Each  house  had  its  con- 
secrated altar,  its  peculiar  solemnities,  and  its  reg- 
ular time  for  the  common  sacrifice. 

When  any  important  question  was  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  whole  people,  they  met  together  in  their 
different  Curiae;  the  vote  of  each  Curia  was  ta- 
ken separately  and  determined  by  the  majority  of 
householders  in  that  Curia,  and  the  vote  of  the 
whole  assembly  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the 
Curiae,  each  casting  its  vote  as  an  unit.  This  na- 
tional assembly  was  called  the  Comilia  Curiata. 
In  addition  to  this  there  was  also  another  regular 
deliberative  body  more  legislative  in  its  character. 
This  was  the  senate.  It  was  originally  composed 
of  one  hundred  old  men  of  the  principal  families 
of  the  State,  but  upon  the  union  with  the  Sabines 
or  Titienses,  this  number  was  doubled,  and  finally, 
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after  the  third  tribe  had  become  thoroucrhly  united 
with  the  others,  a  third  hundred  was  added  by  the 
elder  Tarquin. 

The  thirty  Curiae  into  whicli  the  people  were 
divided,  corresponded  to  the  thirty  centuries  of 
which  the  Roman  legion  was  made  up,  and  the 
three  tribes,  in  like  manner,  to  the  three  centuries 
of  Equites  or  Knights. 

It  is  said  in  the  common  story,  that  when  Rom- 
ulus divided  out  the  State,  he  placed  in  the  Curiae 
and  tribes  all  who  could  show  a  noble  origin  in  the 
States  from  which  the}'  had  come,  and  thus  gave 
them  a  share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
This  tradition  undoubtedly  embodies  the  truili,  at 
whatever  time  the  facts  stated  in  it  may  have  oc- 
curred. But  after  the  State  was  once  organized, 
and  the  tribes,  the  Curiae,  and  the  Genles,  had 
been  set  apart  in  their  regular  divisions,  they  be- 
came exclusive  in  their  character,  and,  closed 
against  allothers  the  entrance  into  their  privileged 
order. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Roman  aristocracy  began  ; 
and  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
aristocracies,  that  of  perfect  equality  among  its 
own  members  and  superiority  over  all  others,  it 
remained  the  same  restrictive  and  exclusive  body 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  early  his'tory  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  this  division  of  tribes,  Cu- 
riae and  Gentes,  we  must  not  suppose  that  all 
persons  at  Rome  were  included.  There  was  still 
another  class  of  persons  who  were  not  considered 
worthy  of  being  participators  in  the  government, 
and  therefore  were  not  enrolled  in  the  Curiae. 
They  were  the  dependents  of  the  families  who 
composed  the  Houses  and  Curiae,  and  consequently 
had  no  connection  with  the  State.  The  relation 
in  which  they  stood  to  these  families  was  entirely 
a  private  one,  and  yet  not  to  be  confounded  with  a 
state  of  servitude.  They  were  called  Clients,  and 
the  persons  to  whose  families  they  were  attached, 
were  called  their  Patrons.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  remark  that  to  these  Clients  was  re- 
stricted the  practice  of  all  the  mechanical  arts  and 
the  trading  business  of  the  community,  agriculture 
and  war  being  reckoned  the  only  employments 
worthy  of  the  Patrician  freeman. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  constitution,  that 
we  have  so  far  discovered  is,  that  the  population 
was  composed  of  two  entirely  different  and  distinct 
classes.  One  class  belonged  to  the  families,  and 
therefore  to  the  Houses,  the  Curiae,  the  tribes,  and 
the  State  ;  the  other  class,  being  merely  depen- 
dents, not  belonging  to  the  families,  and  therefore 
having  no  connection  with  the  State. 

But  we  must  now  notice  the  introduction  of 
another  and  an  entirely  different  element  into  the 
population  of  Rome.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in 
the  first  division  of  the  families  into  tribes  and 
Curiae,  there  were  a  number  of  persons  at  Rome, 
whose  low  extraction  prevented  their  beingenrolled 


amongst  the  citizens,  and  who  were  yet  not  the 
dependents  of  any  of  the  families.  But  though 
their  number  may  have  been  insignificant  at  first, 
such  a  class  as  this  will  naturally  spring  up  under 
every  aristocrracy.  Personally  free  and  indepen- 
dent, but  having  no  share  in  the  management  of 
the  government,  they  constituted  what  was  called 
the  Flebs,  or  Roman  Commons. 

We  must  here  carefully  guard  against  the  error 
of  confounding  this  class  with  the  Clients,  an  error 
originating  with  Dionysius,  and  repeated  by  Plu- 
tarch and  all  the  succeeding  historians,  and  one 
that  has  confused  and  obscured  all  their  accounts 
of  the  ancient  constitution.  The  Plebeians  belong 
to  a  later  period  than  the  Clients.  We  have  seen 
that  the  thorough  union  and  blending  together  into 
one  mass,  of  the  original  elements  of  the  Roman 
population,  gradually  look  place  and  was  finally 
completed  under  the  reign  of  the  third  king.  The 
Plebs  or  Commons,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognized  as  an  element  of  the  State  until 
the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth  king. 
Though  still  enveloped  in  the  hazy  atmosphere  of 
poetry  and  fable,  the  traditions  respecting  this  king 
are  much  more  historical  than  those  of  any  of  the 
preceding,  or  even  succeeding  ones.  And  we  may, 
perhaps,  without  leaving  the  limits  of  historic  truth, 
concede  his  personal  existence.  It  is  related  that 
he  waged  war  against,  and  subdued  many  of  the 
neighboring  Latin  towns,  and  transferred  their  po- 
pulation to  Rome.  We  may  question  the  existence 
of  Ancus,  but  this  conquest  of  the  Latin  towns  is 
clearly  established  by  historical  evidence.  It  is 
indeed  highly  improbable  that  the  whole  population 
of  these  towns  was  removed  to  Rome,  but  a  con- 
siderable portion  undoubtedly  was.  We  are  not  to 
suppose,  however,  that  when  thus  forcibly  brought 
within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  they 
were  enrolled  in  the  Gentes  and  the  Curiae,  and 
thus  admitted  into  that  exclusive  and  privileged 
order  of  aristocracy,  in  whose  hands  was  the  whole 
management  of  the  government.  A  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  an  aristocracy, 
would  enable  us  at  once  to  understand  that  such 
could  never  have  been  the  case,  even  if  there  was 
no  direct  evidence  pointing  to  the  truth.  We  are 
not  left,  however,  to  so  general  an  inference.  It 
is  directly  stated  that  these  subject  Latins  when 
removed  to  Rome  were  placed  upon  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  and  this  circumstance  fixes  their  position  in 
the  Slate.  We  know  that  the  Aventine  was  al- 
ways the  peculiar  home  of  the  Plebeians,  that  the 
Patricians  were  jealously  excluded  from  it,  and 
that  although  densely  inhabited,  it  was  not  included 
within  the  sacred  Pomoerium  of  the  city,  until  long 
after  the  Republic  had  merged  into  the  Empire. 

This  large  accession  to  the  small  class  that  had 
probably  existed  from  an  early  period,  would  at 
once  give  it  greatly  increased  importance ;  and 
more  especially  as  it  is  quite  likely  that  many  who 
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thus  entered  the  Commons  at  Rome,  had  been  no- 
bles at  home.  And  consequently  we  now  first  find 
them  distinctly  recognized  as  a  constituent  portion 
of  the  Roman  State;  and  a  portion  too  of  very 
great  importance,  as  furnishing  the  materials  for 
the  main  body  of  the  legions. 

The  Plebs  stood  in  a  general  relation  to  the 
State,  were  personally  free  and  independent,  but 
in  none  of  the  essential  requisites,  were  they  citi- 
zens. It  will  be  perceived  at  once,  then,  that  when 
the  people  (pnpulus)  of  Rome  in  this  early  age 
are  spoken  of,  none  of  course  are  meant  but  the 
full  citizens,  the  members  of  the  tribes  and  Curiae. 
The  early  writers  undoubtedly  understood  and  used 
the  term  in  its  proper  sense,  but  when  they  came 
^.  to  be  copied  by  others  who  lived  under  a  different 
state  of  things,  and  who  we  fear  were  no  better 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  old  Annalists 
than  they  should  have  been,  the  meaning  of  the 
term  was  often  mistaken,  and  it  was  used  in  the 
wide  signification  it  had  acquired  in  their  own  day. 

Thus  excluded  from  the  great  national  assembly 
of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  loaded  with  a  full  pro- 
portion of  the  national  burdens,  the  noble  Com- 
mons of  the  Aventine  struggled  manfully  against 
the  grinding  oppression  of  the  Patrician  aristocra- 
cy, and  the  history  of  Rome  for  the  next  three 
hundred  years,  presents  one  continued  scene  of 
fierce  and  bitter  strife  between  the  two  orders, 
until  the  Plebeians  finally  won  their  way  to  a  full 
equality  of  political  rights. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  constitution,  as  it 
existed  under  the  early  Roman  kings.  Some  im- 
portant changes  were  made  in  it  Jjy  the  elder  Tar- 
quin,  and  the  whole  fabric  was  reconstructed  upon 
a  different  plan  by  Servins  Tullius.  The  whole 
story  of  these  later  kings  is  equally  as  poeti- 
cal and  fabulous  as  that  of  their  predecessors,  and 
perhaps  more  likely  to  impose  upon  us,  inasmuch 
as  they  embody  much  real  historic  truth.  Dr. 
Arnold  has  well  remarked  that  the  constitution  of 
Servius  Tullius  is  as  real  as  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  yet  its  reputed  author  is  scarcely  a  more  his- 
torical person  than  king  Arthur.  We  know  not 
even  his  name*  or  his  race  ;  whether  he  was  a  de- 
pendent in  the  House  of  Tarquin,  or  a  military  ad- 
venturer. We  have  pointed  out  above  a  few  of 
the  absurdities  in  the  stories  of  Servius  and  the  two 
Tarquins,  and  yet  their  names  are  still  used  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  to  mark  the  eras  of  the  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  constitution  ;  changes  that  are 
as  real  as  their  authors  are  imaginary. 
It  has  been  staled  that  the  whole  Roman  people  were 
divided  into  three  tribes  and  thirty  Curiae,  and  that 
corresponding  to  these  were  three  centuries  of 
Equites  or  Knights,  and  thirty  centuries  of  foot- 
soldiers.    When,  however,  the  elder  Tarquin  moun- 

*  By  some  authorities  he  was  called  Mastarna,  and  said 
to  be  a  military  adventurer. 


ted  the  throne,  he  found  at  Rome  a  very  large  and 
powerful  class,  entirely  excluded  from  the  Curiae 
and  from  all  share  in  the  government,  whilst  many 
of  them  had  been  nobles  in  their  own  States,  and 
were  still  wealthy  and  powerful.  He  wished  to 
include  a  portion  of  these  in  the  number  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  for  this  purpose  proposed  to  double 
the  number  of  the  tribes,  the  Curiae,  the  centuries 
of  knights  and  all  the  other  di-visions  of  the  Patri- 
cians. But  he  met  with  so  obstinate  a  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  modify  his  plan.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  the  third  tribe  of  Luceres  was  not  raised  to  an 
entire  equality  with  the  others,  until  the  time  of 
this  monarch.  This  was  probably  a  part  of  his 
plan  which  he  first  accomplished  ;  and  the  full  equal- 
ity was  marked  by  the  addition  of  the  third  hun- 
dred to  the  Senate  and  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  Vestal  virgins  from  four  to  six,  two  for  each 
tribe. 

After  having  created  three  new  tribes  of  ten 
curiae  each,  and  three  new  centuries  of  knights,  he 
was  prevented  from  placing  them  by  the  side 
of  the  others,  as  he  had  intended,  and  consequently 
he  incorporated  them  into  those  already  existing, 
thus  in  reality  doubling  the  number  of  the  ruling 
class,  though  the  number  of  divisions  was  not  in- 
creased. 

These  changes  made  in  the  constitution  by  Tar- 
quin, afforded  some  relief  to  the  large  class  who 
were  excluded  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  a 
small  and  narrow  oligarchy,  but  Servius  Tullius 
reorganized  the  State  throughout  all  its  parts. 

We  can  here  only  give  the  outlines  of  his  consti- 
tution, and  refer  those  who  wish  to  look  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  whole  system,  to  the  pages  of  Niebuhr. 

He  divided  the  main  body  of  the  Plebeian  popu- 
lation of  the  State  into  thirty  tribes,  corresponding 
to  the  thirty  Curiae,  four  of  which  included  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  city  and  twenty-six  those  in  the 
country.  These  tribes  met  together  to  consult 
and  determine  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Commons,  and  the  assembly  thus 
formed  was  called  the  Com.itia  Tributa  and  or- 
ganized upon  the  same  plan  with  the  Comitia  Cu- 
riata of  the  Patricians,  and  its  decrees  were  called 
Plebisceta.  Thus,  to  borrow  an  illustration,  there 
were  in  the  State  two  coordinate  bodies  corres- 
ponding to  the.  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  British  constitution. 

The  divisions  of  the  Patricians  were  also  chan- 
ged in  many  important  particulars  ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  two  assemblies  we  have  mentioned,  the 
Comitia  of  the  Curiae  and  of  the  tribes,  the  one 
exclusively  Patrician,  and  the  other  Plebeian,  a 
third  was  instituted  including  both  classes,  called 
the  Comitia  Centuriata.  We  will  now  attempt  to 
give  as  clear  a  view  as  we  can  of  this  mixed  as- 
sembly, premising,  however,  that  there  is  still  a 
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good  deal  of  obscurity  hanging  over  many  parts 
of  it. 

The  Comiliaof  the  Curiae  was  based  exclusive- 
ly upon  distinctions  of  birth  or  family  ;  the  Comi- 
liaof the  tribes  upon  purely  democratic  principles; 
but  in  the  mixed  assembly  of  the  centuries,  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  both  these  extremes,  and  to 
adopt  some  principle  that  would  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  necessary  distinctions  and  also  give 
the  Commons  their  proper  weight.  The  one  adopt- 
ed by  Servius  was  that  of  wealth,  as  affording  the 
fairest  prospect  of  enabling  the  Commons  to  bal- 
lance  the  weight  and  influence  of  a  hereditary 
aristocracy. 

It  was  stated  that  Tarquin  had  in  reality  doubled 
tlie  number  of  the  ruling  class  ;  but  the  Patricians 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  their  resistance  as  to  ad- 
here to  the  old  forms  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
number  of  its  divisions.     Servius,  however,  chang- 
ed the  name  as  well  as  the  reality,  and  the  double 
centuries  of  the  knights  of  the  old  Ramnes,  Titi- 
enses  and  Luceres  counted  as  six  centuries,  as  they 
really  were  called  the  sex  suffragia,  and  possessed 
six  votes  in  the  new  assembly  of  centuries.     To 
these  were  added  twelve  new  centuries  of  knights 
chosen  from  the  wealthiest  of  the  Plebeians,  and 
voting  along  with  the  other  six  in  the  new  assem- 
bly, though  they  still  belonged  also  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes.     These  centuries  of  knights, 
however,  composed  but  a  small  proportion  of  this 
new  body  ;  the  great  mass  was  made  up  of  the 
centuries  of  foot  soldiers,   who  belonged  to   the 
Commons,  and  in  order  to  the  introduction  of  these, 
it  was  necessary  to  arrange  them  into  classes  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  their  property.     Con- 
sequently, the  whole  body  of  the  Commons,  who 
were  to  serve  on  foot,  were  divided  into  four  class- 
es, according  to  their  wealth,  and  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  the  first  class  was  the  smallest  in  num- 
ber, the  second  next,  and  so  on  through  the  third 
and  fourth,  the  last  being  much  larger  than  either 
of  the  others.     Their  weight  in  the  assembly,  hov/- 
ever,  did  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  persons 
in  each  class.     This  was  arranged  by  an  arbitrary 
system.     The  first  class  formed  eighty  centuries, 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  each  twenty  centuries, 
in  this  mixed   assembly.     So  that  the  first  class 
possessed  more  weight  than  the  other  three  to- 
gether ;  but  as  a  compensation  on  their  part  for 
this  advantage,  they  were  required  to  arm  them- 
selves in  a  much  more  complete  manner  than  the 
others,  to  serve  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions, 
and  to  pay  much  more  to  the  support  of  the  State. 
These  four  classes  composed  the  phalanx,  or  main 
body  of  the  Roman  army. 

There  was  then  a  fifth  class,  probably  containing 
a  very  large  number,  whose  property  fell  below  the 
amount  required  for  admission  into  the  phalanx, 
who  were  formed  into  thirty  centuries,  and  equipped 
themselves  as  light  armed  troops  to  follow  the  army. 


All  the  others  who  could  not  enter  this  class  were 
included  in  four  centuries,  from  whom  was  required 
little  or  no  military  duty,  and  the  last  two  were  also 
exempt  from  taxation.  And  finally  there  were  three 
centuries  composed  of  persons  not  according  to 
their  property,  but  according  to  their  occupation. 
These  were  the  centuries  of  Carpenters  and  Smiths, 
of  Hornbiowers,  and  of  Trumpeters,  all  of  whom 
were  required  to  attend  upon  the  army. 

From  this  outline  it  would  appear  that  this  as- 
sembly of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  composed 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  centuries.  It  is, 
however,  quite  certain,  that  the  Clients  were  also 
admitted  into  it,  though  in  what  manner  is  not  dis- 
tinctly known.  The  probability  is  that  they  were 
attached  to  the  centuries  of  their  Patrician  patrons, 
who  thereby  acquired  more  weight  in  this  body 
than  they  otherwise  appear  to  have  had. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  popular,  but  we  hope  clear 
and  satisfactory  sketch  of  the  celebrated  Constitu- 
tion of  Servius  Tullius.  It  was,  however,  never 
fully  carried  into  effect.  Scarce  had  it  been  com- 
pleted by  the  "  good  king  of  the  people,''  when, 
as  the  story  goes,  he  was  hurled  from  his  throne 
by  the  second  Tarquin,  and  every  vestige  of  the 
free  Constitution,  and  the  rights  of  the  Commons, 
were  swept  away  by  the  rigorous  tyranny  of  the 
last  monarch. 

We  have  already  observed  more  than  once,  that 
none  of  these  kings  are  to  be  regarded  as  histori- 
cal persons.  But  though  they  may  be  the  mere 
shadows  of  fable,  yet  the  great  revolutions  which 
they  represent  are  real  and  substantial.  Laws 
and  institutions,  we  cannot  too  often  recollect,  are 
but  the  offspring  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
people,*  and  these  can  never  undergo  any  great 
and  important  change,  without  leaving  behind  tra- 
ces that  can  never  be  obliterated.  The  memory 
of  rights  once  theirs,  (and  wrested  from  them  by 
the  hand  of  tyranny,)  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts 
of  a  people,  and  it  usually  seeks  to  embody  itself 
in  the  person  of  some  favored  monarch,  whose 
name  is  made  to  swell  upon  the  national  chorus, 
until  its  reecho  is  caught  by  the  historian  of  a  dis- 
tant age.  Such  undoubtedly  was  Servius  Tullius 
with  the  Roman  Plebs,  and  such  we  know  was  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  wiih  the  old  English  Commons. 
From  this  time  the  whole  internal  history  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth  is  one  protracted  struggle 
between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians.  Within  a 
few  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  cel- 
ebrated secession  of  the  Plebeians  upon  Mons 
Sacer  took  place,  and  the  Tribunes  of  the  Com- 
mons were  created  to  defend  them  from  the  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty  of  the  aristocracy.  But  the  evil 
was  radical  and  permanent,  the  remedy  only  par- 
tial and  temporizing. 

*  Vide  on  this  subject  Legare's  very  able  report  on  the  Ar- 
bitrament of  National  disputes. 
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The  internal  dissensions  continued,  and  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  the  Commons  steadily  advanced, 
until  finally  the  barriers  of  the  hated  aristocracy 
one  by  one  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  Roman  people  united  into  one  mass.  The 
Licinian  law  first  threw  open  to  the  Plebeians  the 
ofiice  of  the  Consulship;  shortly  afterwards  the 
Ogulnian  law  admitted  them  to  the  sacred  offices 
of  the  national  religion,  and  finally  the  right  of 
intermarriage  completed  the  unity  of  the  nation. 

And  then  it  was  that  Rome  entered  upon  that 
long  and  wonderful  career,  that  terminated  in  the 
conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  world. 


HYMN, 

FOR  THE  DEDICATION  OF  A  CHURCH. 

Before  thy  sight,  we  give,  Oh  God  ! 
This  humble  house  for  tliine  abode, 
Let  arch  and  aisle  and  turret  be 
A  pleasing  tribute,  Lord,  to  thee. 

Here  let  thy  sovereign  grace  be  poured 
Thro'  the  rich  mercies  of  thy  word. 
And  here  thy  choicest  blessings  flow, 
As  on  thy  favored  court  below. 

May  each  imperfect  note  of  praise, 
That  here  our  feeble  voices  raise. 
To  all  thy  guardian  care  proclaim 
And  glorify  thy  matchless  name. 

When  here  we  bow  before  thy  throne. 
Lord,  make  thy  radiant  presence  known  ! 
And  shed  upon  us  from  above 
The  inspirations  of  thy  love. 

And  when  at  last,  in  life's  decline, 
This  earthly  temple  we  resign. 
May  we  unite  to  swell  on  high 
The  choral  raptures  of  the  sky  ! 


A  FEW  PLAIN  SUGGESTIONS 

AS  TO  THE 

LIBRARY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

We  propose  offering  a  few  plain  suggestions  as 
to  the  Library  of  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  its  utility 
as  a  means  of  education  and  improvement  to  our 
citizens — views  which  we  have  for  some  time  en- 
tertained and  in  which  we  were  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  conversation  which  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  holding  with  that  distinguished  Frenchman  and 
true  "  friend  of  America,"  M,  Vattemare,  during 
his  recent  visit  to  our  State. 


Our  State  Library  as  at  present  regulated  isnot 
the  Library  of  Virginia,  but  of  her  Legislature 
and  a  few  of  her  public  ofl[icers — gentlemen  who 
are  presumed  for  the  most  part  to  have  already  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  and  consequently  not 
to  stand  so  much  in  need  of  its  benefits  as  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  our  community.  It  is  true,  that  by 
the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  our  Librarian  and  his 
Assistants,  (which  we  take  leave  here  to  say,  are 
always  extended  to  every  applicant,)  a  person  desi- 
ring information  on  any  subject  can  obtain  admit- 
tance to  the  Library  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion ;  but  there  are  few  of  us  who  would  be  wil- 
ling to  tax  that  courtesy  and  kindness  to  any  great 
extent  for  our  own  instruction  or  amusement — cer- 
tainly not  to  the  extent  that  we  would  if  we  had 
the  right  to  do  so. 

We  repeat,  then,  emphatically,  that  our  Library 
is  not  now  the  library  of  the  People  of  Virginia. 
And  why  is  this  so  ?  Was  it  not  purchased  and  is 
it  not  kept  up  at  their  expense — and  why  should 
not  they  enjoy  some  of  its  benefits  ?  Was  it  the 
design  of  its  founders  to  collect  together  valuable 
works  to  be  secluded  from  view  and  use  "as  a  miser 
hoards  his  gold"  ?  Or  was  it  not,  on  the  contra- 
ry, their  intention  that  it  should  be  a  medium  of 
circulating  knowledge  and  spreading  information 
and  enjoyment  throughout  our  land  1 

And  here  we  must  say  that  we  ask  these  ques- 
tions in  no  demagoguish  spirit.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  ever  in  any  way  countenance  or  encour- 
age that  spirit,  which  alas  !  is  already  too  preva- 
lent amongst  us  and  which  we  fear  is  to  cause  our 
ruin.  On  the  contrary,  our  aim  in  the  present  un- 
dertaking is  to  afford  another  source  of  enlighten- 
ment to  our  people,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  rise 
superior  to  the  wiles  and  deceptive  arts  of  the  vile 
and  contemptible  demagogue,  who,  to  compass  his 
own  ends,  professes  to  be  actuated  solely  by  love  of 
"  the  dear  people." 

We  submit,  then,  that  a  State  Library  ought  to 
be  free  and  accessible  to  all  its  citizens.  We  at 
least  have  always  supposed  that  the  main  object  in 
founding  such  an  institution  was  by  an  unity  of  ef- 
fort to  collect  together  a  fund  of  knowledge— /ar 
beyond  individual  enterprise — to  be  enjoyed  by  all 
contributors.  The  genius  of  our  institutions  is 
such,  too,  that  auy  citizen,  however  humble  his 
origin,  may  aspire  to  the  highest  rank,  whether  in 
science  or  in  politics — but  that  aspiration  ought  to 
be  predicated  only  on  native  intellect,  cultivated 
and  improved  by  education  and  study  :  and  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  the  duty  of  Government  to  foster  and 
aid  such  development  of  intellect  in  every  way 
practicable. 

We  hear  in  our  sister  States  of  "  learned  black- 
smiths" and  "  literary  operatives,"  but  we  know 
them  not  amongst  us.  Does  Virginia  lack  native  in- 
tellect, or  is  it  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  her  sources 
of  education  and  improvement !     Our  State  pride 
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would  forbid  our  acknowledging  the  former,  even 
if  we  were  not  painfully  conscious  of  the  truth  of 
the  latter  cause.  We  all  lament,  deeply  lament 
the  deplorable  State  of  ignorance  prevalent  amongst 
our  masses  and  the  total  inefficiency  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  education — but  still  we  do  nothing 
to  remedy  it.  We  rest  on  the  "  past  glory"  of  Vir- 
ginia and  content  ourselves  with  repeating  that 
"  the  sceptre  has  departed''''  from  the  "  mother  of 
States  and  of  Statesmen."  Or  if  we  do  anything, 
it  is  to  hold  Education  meetings  and  conventions, 
draft  reports  and  resolutions,  make  speeches  and 
do  nothing  more.  Action  is  what  is  essentially 
necessary  to  advance  the  cause  of  Education  :  but 
like  the  man  in  the  fable,  each  one  of  us  calls  upon 
Hercules  for  "  help,"  instead  of  putting  his  own 
"  shoulder  to  the  wheel."  There  is  scarcely  a 
State  north  of  us,  but  has,  (in  addition  to  its  sys- 
tem of  Common  Schools.)  Public  Libraries,  Mu- 
seums and  Atheneums  in  every  town  and  village. 

It  is  true,  that  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  onr 
population  and  the  character  of  our  domestic  institu- 
tions, we  cannot  adopt  to  the  full  extent  the  North- 
ern system  of  Common  Schools,  still  we  can  do 
something  to  reform  our  present  system,  which  is 
almost  as  bad  as  none  at  all — and  we  can  afford 
light  too  to  our  fellow-citizens  in  other  ways.  And 
we  ought  to  do  so. 

Providence  has  blessed  us  with  "  free  institu- 
tions," for  the  preservation  of  which  we  must  rely 
on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  oi  our  citizens.  Our 
Constitutions  to  be  respected,  must  not  only  be 
written  on  parchment,  but  they  must  be  engraved 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people — else,  as  "  writings  in 
sand,"  they  will  be  swept  away  by  successive  ebul- 
litions of  popular  feeling.  We  must  be  taught  to 
knniv  and  appreciate  the  beauty  and  blessings  of  our 
systemsof  government  both  State  and  Federal — and 
"  knowing  dare  maintain  ihera." 

Let  us  arouse  ourselves,  then,  from  our  apathy, 
and  do  som.ething  to  regenerate  Virginia. 

To  aid  that  cause,  we  propose  that  the  State  Li- 
brary shall  be  kept  open  from  9  o'clock  in  the 
inorning  to  the  same  hour  in  the  evening — free 
and  accessible  to  every  person  to  read  and  examine 
during  that  time,  any  work  contained  in  it,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Librarian  or  his  Assistants.  Of 
course  we  would  not  extend  the  right  to  take  any 
work  away  any  farther  than  it  is  at  present  enjoyed, 
and  we  would  have  stringent  rules  too  to  prevent 
any  injury  being  done  to  the  Library  during  the 
time  that  it  is  kept  open. 

We  have  proposed  that  the  Library  should  be 
kept  open  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evenins,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  is  many  a  man  occupied  with  his 
business  during  the  morning  hours,  who  would 
gladly  pass  a  leisure  afternoon  Ih  a  Library,  read- 
ing and  improving  himself:  while  there  are  many 
young  men  who  have  to  work  for  their  daily  bread 
and  who  feel  "  the  stirrings  of  ambition,"  but  have 


not  the  means  io  improve  themselves  at  home,  who 
would  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  spend  their  even- 
ings in  storing  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge, 
and  thus  fit  themselves  to  be  a  ornaments  to  their 
families,  to  society  and  the  State — young  men, 
whose  destiny  it  may  be,  at  some  future  day, 


The  9pplause  of  listening  senates  to  command,  "1 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise —  ■? 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land  *r> 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes.  ' 


With  this  arrangement,  we  will  require  probably 
another  Assistant  Librarian,  or  at  any  rate  an  in- 
crease of  the  salaries  of  the  present  incumbents, 
and  we  propose  that  that  increase  of  expenditure 
shall  be  borne  by  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  who 
would  derive  more  benefit  from  it,  than  those  from 
other  portions  of  the  State,  and  who  would  thereby 
quiet  any  jealousies  which  might  otherwise  arise  ; 
while  the  tax  upon  them  would  be  as  "a  grain  of 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore"  in  comparison  with  the 
benefits  to  be  derived.  P'or  this  last  suggestion 
we  are  indebted  to  M.  Vattemare,  whose  just  ap- 
preciation of  our  institutions  and  quick  perception 
of  our  character  struck  us  very  forcibly. 

And  in  this  connection  we  trust  we  shall  be  par- 
doned for  urging  upon  our  citizens  the  claims  of 
that  system  of  International  Exchanges,  to  efl^ect 
vi'hich,  that  interesting  gentleman  has  paid  a  visit 
to  our  Country  and  State,  at  such  a  sacrifice  to 
himself  of  time,  money  and  domestic  enjoyments  : 
a  system  marked  by  "the  largest  philanthropy," 
which  has  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  nations 
to  one  another,  and  the  cultivation  of  more  inti- 
mate relations  between  them  through  the  medium 
of  free-will  offerings  of  one  nation  and  its  citizens 
to  another — even  as  an  individual  feels  more  kindly 
inclined  towards  a  stranger  who  has  extended  to  him 
any  courtesy  or  civility  of  life.  It  is  a  system,  too, 
which  should  appeal  especially  to  the  patriotism  of 
every  American  as  enabling  us  in  some  degree,  by 
means  of  our  writings  and  works  of  art  and  science, 
to  falsify  the  charge  of  ignorance  so  often  brought 
against  us  as  a  nation  by  foreigners,  and  to  show  to 
the  Old  World,  that  in  our  rapid  strides  to  power 
and  greatness,  we  have  not  been  altogether  un- 
mindful of  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

Under  this  system,  properly  sustained,  every 
American  would  visit  with  a  \\^\\i  heart  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  as  he  entered  the  Hall  of  the  "  Uni- 
ted States,'  would  point  with  a  conscious  pride  to 
their  representatives,  claiming  to  be  admitted  as 
members  of  the  great  "  Republic  of  Letters." 

And  shall  the  praise-worthy  efforts  of  "  our 
friend"  fail  for  want  of  encouragement  on  our  part  ■? 
Remember,  too,  that  it  is  la  belle  France  who 
makes  you  this  offer  through  one  of  her  citizens  : — 
she  who  in  the  hour  of  need,  through  the  agency 
of  another  son,  lent  us  a  "  helping  hand"  and  ena- 
bled us  to  triumph  in  war,  now  gives  us  an  oppor- 
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lunity  of  achieving  anoiher  victory  as  glorious  and 
even  more  enduring,  because  pacific. 

And  especially  do  we  trust  that  Virginia, — who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  give  an  earnest  of  her  in- 
tentions— and  her  citizens  will  not  suffer  the  sys- 
tem to  flag,  (for  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
beginning,)  but  that  she  and  they  will  continue  zeal- 
ous in  the  good  work  and  that  when  M.  Vattemare 
shall  have  "  fulfilled  his  allotted  time"  and  shall  be 
called  "  hence,"  that  he  will  have  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has  been  "somewhat 
useful  in  his  day  and  generation." 

Nor  should  this  system  be  extended  to  foreign 
nations  only,  but  let  us  establish  a  similar  system 
between  the  several  States  of  our  Union  and  not 
content  ourselves  with  simply  exchanging  codes, 
but  exchange  Public  Documents  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  acquaint  ourselves  as  far  as  practicable 
with  the  character  and  institutions  of  our  brethren, 
of  some  of  which  we  are  almost  as  ignorant  as  of 
those  of  foreigners. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  crude  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  people  of  Virginia — and 
especially  of  her  Legislature,  in  whom  exists  le- 
gally the  right,  and  upon  whom  devolves  morally 
the  duty,  as  we  conceive,  to  do  something  to  en- 
lighten our  people  and  thereby  conduce  to  the  true 
interests  and  permanent  glory  of  the   "  Old  Do- 
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IN  THE  BLOOM  OF  HER  BEAUTY  SHE  DIED. 


In  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  she  died, 
Far  away,  and  no  loved  ones  were  near 

To  sing  her  across  the  dark  tide, 

And  through  the  dark  valley  of  fear. 

Yet  strong  in  that  hope  of  ihe  soul, 

Of  blissful  reunion  above, 
Her  spirit  passed  off  to  its  goal, 

Though  the  smile  still  remained  of  its  love. 

She  had  smiled  at  the  thought  of  alarm — 
The  shadow  of  death  had  no  fears, 

Where  the  angel  would  lead,  without  harm, 
That  had  led  through  the  valley  of  tears. 

And  we  knew  not  that  ere  the  warm  glow 
Of  bliss  left  her  lips  and  her  eye, 

That  her  mission  had  ended  below — 
That  her  spirit  had  gone  to  the  sky. 

In  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  she  died, 
Yet  why  should  we  mourn  o'er  her  youth, 

Ere  life's  vain  delusions  had  tried 
Her  heart's  full  devotion  and  truth. 


Washington,  April,  1848. 


G.  B.   Wallis. 


THE  ROSE. 

The  Goddess,  Flora,  whilst  walking  in  her  gar- 
den one  day,  called  all  her  little  attendants  around 
her,  and  gave  to  each  a  small  ivory  box  containing 
paints  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  colors — 
every  box  was  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  small  fine  brushes. 

Each  little  fay  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
some  particular  flower.  To  one  she  gave  charge 
of  the  rose — to  another  the  hyacinth — to  another 
the  violet — and  so  on  until  there  was  a  guardian 
fairy  to  every  flower.  There  was  one  little  elf  who 
was  so  ill-natured  and  capricious,  that  whenever  a 
leaf  was  not  shaded  to  suit  her  fitful  fancy,  she 
would  tear  it  immediately  from  the  stem — dash  it 
with  violence  to  the  ground  and  crush  it  beneath 
her  tiny  foot.  Her  cruelty  rendered  this  delicate 
plant  so  timid  that  whenever  she,  or  any  one,  ap- 
proached and  touched  it,  the  leaves  would  tremble 
and  shrink  together  as  if  to  seek  protection  from 
one  another.  The  Goddess  Flora  admired  and 
pitied  this  tender  flower — and  called  it  the  Sensi- 
tive^Plant. 

Another  fay,  equally  cross,  had  charge  of  the  vio- 
let— and  this  little  flower  always  hid  behind  the 
leaves  when  she  heard  the  footsteps  of  her  keeper. 
She  became  so  fearful,  that  at  last  she  acquired  the 
habit  of  just  peeping  from  her  hiding-place  and 
never  ventured  farther.  Yet  the  sweetness  of  her 
sphere  often  betrayed  her. 

One  flower,  fortunately,  had  a  pleasant  mistress, 
who  attended  her  with  such  unceasing  cave,  and 
diligence,  and  patience,  and  kindness — that  she 
feared  no  one,  and  soon  became  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  floral  race.  The  Goddess  was  much  pleased 
at  this,  and  admired  her  beauty  and  dignity  so  much, 
that  she  erected  for  her  a  throne  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden  and  crowned  her  the  Queen  of  flowers  ! 
It  was  the  Rose. 


Jeffersonville,  hidiana. 


TO  SUSAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  FIRE-LIGHT  MUSINGS." 

Lady,  a  Stranger  knows  not  who  thou  an — 
Wliether  a  blooming  Matron,  on  whose  knee 
Bright  rose-cheeked  children  sit  in  prattling  glee  : 
Or  a  fair  Maid,  whose  slightest  accents  dart 
Rapture  or  sorrow  to  some  votive  heart — 
Yet  can  he  not  repress  the  sympathy, 
Which  in  his  bosom  fondly  turns  to  thee, 
And  speaks  the  bliss  thy  tender  lines  impart: — 
For  oh  !  if  Poetry  be  that  sweet  power, 

Which  offers  to  the  broken-heart  a  charm, 
To  cheer  it,  lonely,  in  Life's  dreary  hour. 

And  once  again  its  injured  feelings  warm — 
Then  may  he'for  thy  snowy  brow  entwine 
A  Wreath,  in  honor  to  thy  "  Gift  divine  !" 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Alton, 
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A  TALE  OF  HELIGOLAND. 

{From  the  German  of  Wacksman.) 

From  a  very  early  period,  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  bordering  on  the  German 
Ocean,  has  been  directed  with  interest  to  Germa- 
ny's "  Ultima  Thule,"  Heligoland.  Its  bold  and 
precipitous  rocks,  extending  eight  miles  into  a 
stormy  sea,  and  rising  to  an  elevation  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  had  attracted  the  fancy  of  the  old  Frise- 
landers  so  strongly,  that  they  had  there  established 
the  temple  of  their  principal  God  ;  and  even  in  later 
years,  when  nothing  remained  to  declare  the  for- 
mer abode  of  the  divinity  except  the  name  Fleligo- 
land,  (Holy  Land,)  and  a  few  hills,  under  which 
reposed  the  bones  of  the  Druids  and  the  old  Kings 
of  Friseland,  the  Island  remained  of  political  im- 
portance;  situated  as  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  three 
navigable  rivers  ;  so  much  so,  that  Germany  felt 
inclined  to  keep  the  key  of  its  portal,  an  office  which 
Denmark  was  equally  desirous  of  possessing. 

In  the  year  1470,  King  Chrislian  entrusted  the 
Island  to  the  Chapter  of  Heswic;  but  when,  in 
1544,  Holstein  and  Heswic  were  divided,  Denmark, 
perceiving  the  importance  of  possessing  Heligo- 
land, put  in  its  claim  ;  though  a  century  after,  we 
still  find  it  fortified  by  a  Heswic  grandson,  until  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1714,  it  was  bombarded  by  the 
Danes. 

The  appearance  of  Heligoland  was,  at  the  time 
of  our  story,  very  different  from  what  it  now  is. 
A  strip  of  land,  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  con- 
nected the  island  with  the  main  land  ;  thus  af- 
fording a  safe  harbor  for  ships  of  middle  size;  and 
as  its  rocky  platform  could  only  be  reached  at  one 
spot — all  other  points  ascending  precipitously  from 
the  sea,  it  was  difficult  to  take  possession  except 
by  a  great  stroke  of  war;  and  Denmark  had  only 
one  ship  of  war  stationed  near  Heligoland,  whose 
business  it  was  to  blockade  if  necessary.  This  ves- 
sel, "The  Falcon,"  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Springer,  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
leading  to  the  haven,  and  about  a  cannon  shot  from 
the  southern  point  of  Heligoland  ;  thus  preveniina 
all  commerce  with  the  island.  No  vessel  could 
enter  without  saluting  the  Danish  flag,  and  quietly 
lying  to,  until  a  boat  was  sent  to  search  it  from 
deck  to  keel.  The  Danish  despot  could  make  any 
demand  on  the  inhabitants  who  lived,  as  now,  en- 
tirely by  traffic  and  fishing;  not  even  a  vessel  of 
provisions  was  allowed  to  enter  without  being  first 
inspected  ;  and  in  spite  of  their  superiority  in  num- 
bers, the  Heswic  garrison  in  the  Blockhouse,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Boldervahn,  a  brave  old 
soldier,  could  offer  no  opposition.  No  fisherman's 
boat  was  allowed  to  pass  the  "  Falcon,"  without 
yielding  up  a  part  of  its  booty  for  the  support  of 
the  Danish  crew  ;  on  this  account,  the  boats  gen- 
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erally  returned  in  company;  and  loud  was  the  jeer 
and  open  the  scorn,  which  befel  the  unskilful  boat- 
man, who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  hated  foe. 

It  was  on  a  bright  sunny  afternoon,  when  the 
two  beautiful  daughters  of  the  Governor  of  Helig- 
oland set  out  for  a  walk  to  the  southwest  coast  of 
the  Island,  where  rose  a  circular  hill  called  the 
"  Flag  Mount,"  which  hung  directly  over  the  sea. 
Although  twins,  the  maidens  were  entirely  differ- 
ent, both  in  mind  and  appearance  ;  for  while  Re- 
gina  was  slender  and  uncommonly  lively,  of  ener- 
getic character,  and  regarded  by  the  Islanders  as 
proud,  Margaret  was  small  in  stature,  quiet  and 
almost  melancholy  in  disposition,  and  a  general 
favorite.  In  intellectual  acquisitions,  the  former 
far  surpassed  the  latter  ;  for  having  received  her 
education  in  Hamburg,  in  the  house  of  a  relation, 
she  was  well  acquainted  with  every  branch,  suiting 
a  female  capacity  ;  and  had  only  returned  home  a 
year  previously,  to  find  herself  far  from  happy  amid 
its  utter  seclusion.  Often  did  she  speak  of  the  so- 
ciety she  had  left  behind  her,  and  of  the  refine- 
ments of  city  life  ;  comparing  them,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  sister,  (for  she  feared  to  murmur  before 
her  father,)  with  the  barren  cliff,  where  she  was 
now  a  prisoner  for  life,  unless  something  could  turn 
up  to  assist  her  escape.  Margaret  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  left  the  Island  ;  reading  and  writing 
were  all  she  had  acquired  ;  and  in  the  department 
of  house-keeping  lay  her  greatest  enjoyment.  She 
felt  herself  sufficiently  rewarded,  when  after  a  day 
of  domestic  activity,  Siemon  Siemens,  the  town 
clerk  and  chosen  companion  of  her  father,  would 
drop  in  at  supper  time  and  pronounce  the  puddings 
or  groats  excellent,  or  declare  that  no  one  else 
knew  so  many  ways  in  which  to  prepare  the  shell- 
fish and  haddock ;  while  a  certain  mischievous 
glance  always  accompanied  the  praise  lavished  by 
him  on  his  favorite. 

Master  Siemon  Siemens  was  a  man  of  consid- 
erable importance.  In  his  youth  he  had  command- 
ed a  merchant  ship,  and  amassing  considerable 
property,  took  up  his  abode  in  Heligoland  after  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  childless.  His  only  heir 
was  a  youth,  who  was  usually  regarded  as  a  rela- 
tion, but  over  whose  birth  hung  some  mystery, 
since  he  was  a  year  old  when  first  brought  from  the 
continent  to  the  island.  Some  asserted,  and  he 
corroborated  the  assertion,  that  the  young  man 
was  the  son  of  a  deceased  ship-captain,  a  cousin 
of  Siemons  ;  others  hintQ^  that  he  was  a  nearer 
relation,  and  if  not  his  own  child,  probably  the  son 
of  his  sister,  Ulla,  who,  after  a  residence  of  some 
length  in  Hamburg,  had  returned  home  so  disor- 
dered in  mind,  as  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  lu- 
natic. 

Philip  Rickmer  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  uncle 
Siemons,  who,  having  been  in  early  life  an  active 
sailor,  was  very  desirous  that  the  youth  should  fol- 
low the  same  calling ;  but  while  Philip's  active 
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frame,  liealihful  color  and  sirong  arm,  seemed  well 
suited  to  a  seafaring  life,  he  shovved  no  disposition 
for  the  same,  but  from  childhood  had  evinced  such 
a  passion  for  books,  that  the  old  curate,  whose  fa- 
vorite he  was,  frequently  urged  Master  Siemon  to 
allow  him  to  study  theology.  Seafaring  life  was 
that  which  was  almost  universally  adopted  by  the 
young  men  of  Heligoland  ;  and  Philip's  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  fishing,  and  his  want  of  dexterity  in 
managing  a  boat,  constantly  drew  on  him  the  deri- 
sion of  his  companions  ;  indeed,  they  ventured  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  it  was  not  a  lack  of  skill  alone, 
which  caused  the  youth  to  dislike  the  occupation  in 
which  they  were  all  so  emulous  of  success,  but  a 
want  of  courage.  Even  the  Governor,  although 
his  adopted  father's  closest  friend,  regarded  the 
youth  with  but  little  respect,  and  would  often  ex- 
claim, in  the  presence  of  his  daughters,  "  Philip  is 
an  old  woman — a  timid  fellow  ;"  at  which  Regina 
would  laugh  loudly ;  while  ATargaret,  who  had 
grown  up  with  him,  shared  his  every  thought,  and 
was  aware  of  his  secret  inclinations,  felt  that  the 
Major  did  him  injustice,  and  mourned  in  secret  over 
every  word  of  derision. 

Such,  in  fact,  was  Philip's  insurmountable  mod- 
esty and  natural  want  of  self-confidence,  that  he 
actually  laid  himself  open  to  these  suspicions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  presence  of  the  Commander,  who 
was  aware  of  the  mutual  attachment  existing  be- 
tween him  and  his  daughter. 

"  Margaret,"  said  he,  one  day,  when  the  town 
clerk  had  hinted  his  desire  of  an  alliance  between 
the  maiden  and  his  relative,  "  do  not  indulge  the 
thought  of  ever  marrying  Philip  ;  since  such  a 
thing  can  never  happen  .•  allow  that  the  youth  will 
be  one  day  rich,  and  that  his  station  in  life  is  al- 
most equal  to  yours,  since  his  father  was  a  sea- 
captain — and  1  commenced  life  as  a  common  sai- 
lor. But  the  boy  is  a  visionary,  a  book  worm,  a 
fellow  who  possesses  no  courage  !  Such  a  one 
would  not  suit  for  my  son-in-law.     But  enough." 

Whenever  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed  "enow^A," 
his  daughter  knew,  from  experience,  that  it  was 
needless  to  press  any  desire  further  upon  him  ;  and 
Margaret,  therefore, quietly  waited  a  moment  when 
she  might  again  openly  express  her  attachment  to 
Philip. 

Hardly  had  the  maidens  reached  the  rocky  ledge 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  island,  which  rises 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  precipitously  from  the 
sea,  when  the  "  Falcon,"  under  light  sail,  passed 
at  hardly  the  distance  of  two  gun  shots  from  them  ; 
and  just  at  the  time,  when  several  fishing-boats 
were  coming  in  from  sea.  There  was  sometliing 
strikingly  handsome  in  this  vessel  of  war.  Its 
slender  spars,  its  broad  yards — the  perfect  ar- 
rangement of  the  cordage,  made  it  compare  very 
advantageously  with  the  Swedish  schooner,  and  a 
heavy  Oldenburgish  KufF,  which  had  been  lying  at 
anchor  for  several  months,  prevented  by  the  pres- 


ence of  the  Danish  vessel,  from  getting  out  of  port. 
The  cutter  had  approached  so  near  the  island,  and 
the  day  was  so  cloudless,  that  one  could  readily  per- 
ceive a  young  and  well-formed  man,  who  stood  at 
tlie  poop,  and  who  was  probably  the  Captain,  since 
at  his  back,  a  dark  signal  flag  was  elevated  to  the 
mast.  As  the  Cutter,  like  a  graceful  swan,  passed 
slowly  and  proudly  by,  the  stranger  looked  upward 
towards  the  cliff  where  the  sisters  were  standing, 
and  bowed  low  as  he  raised  his  hat ;  which  saluta- 
tion Regina  promptly  returned  by  fluttering  her 
handkerchief  in  the  breeze. 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  said  Margaret  somewhat 
angrily,  "  by  thus  noticing  that  bold  stranger?  My 
heart  burned  within  me,  when  I  saw  him  elevate 
that  flag  ;  while  you  returned  him  thanks  for  thus 
deriding  us." 

"Deriding  us!"  exclaimed  Regina,  with  a  careless 
laugh,  "  his  salutation  was  very  seriously  meant; 
that  is  to  say,"  she  added  quickly,  "  I  believe  that 
when  a  handsome  man  bows  to  two  young  ladies, 
there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  he  means  to  in- 
sult them." 

"  And  how  do  you  knov?  that  he  is  handsome  V 
asked  the  other  inquiringly  ;  "  you  have  never  seen 
him." 

"  Ah  !  I  only  fancy  so,"  replied  the  sister ;  "  at 
this  distance  you  yourself  can  see  that  he  is  grace- 
ful and  well-formed.  But  see!  he  is  putting  on 
more  sail.  Ah  I  a  vessel  of  war  is  a  different 
thing  from  our  ships  and  schooners  ;  does  it  not 
look  like  an  angry  swan  when  it  bristles  its  feath- 
ers and  is  about  to  fly  ?  But  I  forget  that  you  have 
never  seen  a  swan  on  this  miserable  island  :  for  the 
engraving  which  hangs  in  my  father's  chamber 
looks  like  a  fattened  goose  ;  quite  different  from  the 
noble  creatures  I  saw  in  Hamburg.  Hush  !  there 
goes  a  report  of  cannon.  Ah  !  it  is  from  the 
Dane,  who  is  probably  in  want  of  some  dishes  of 
shell  fish,  and  thus  stops  yon  fishing  boats  in  their 
course. 

"  You  speak  as  though  you  rejoiced  to  see  our 
brave  people  thus  plundered  by  the  despot,"  cried 
Margaret  angrily. 

"And  what  matters  it,"  exclaimed  Regina;  "a 
few  dozen  shell  fish  is  no  great  loss.  But  the  boats 
flee  :  see  !  they  are  pursued." 

"  There  goes  the  cannon  again,"  said  Margaret 
in  terror.  "  Ah  !  I  fear  the  boats  will  be  sunk,  and 
Philip  is  in  one  of  them." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid  :  he  only  means  to  frighten 
them — that  is  to  say — I  believe  he  cannot  mean 
seriously  ;  since  no  one  has  yet  received  any  injury. 
Now  three  of  the  boats  have  passed  in  safety  ;  but 
the  fourth  has  been  stopped  :  it  seems  to  be  nn- 
skilfnlly  managed.  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  Philip 
sits  at  the  helm." 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  carelessly,"  rejoined 
her  sister. 

"  Oh,  his  life  is  not  in  danger;  he  will  only  lose 
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his  day's  work ;  and  I  will  tease  him  enough  about 
it.  Some  one  hands  a  basket  of  fi!?h  from  the  boat, 
and  now  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  its  way.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  that  would  be  all  ■?" 

"  Ah  !"  said  Margaret,  with  a  sigh,  "  the  fish 
are  not  worth  naming;  but  if  Philip  is  the  steers- 
man, there  will  be  no  end  to  the  bantering  that  he 
will  have  to  endure." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  are  so  much  attached 
to  that  young  man,"  rejoined  Regina,  her  bright  eyes 
still  turned  towards  the  direction  of  the  Danish  ves- 
sel. "  He  is  handsome,  I  allow,  but  I  have  seen  many 
far  more  so  ;  he  is  rich,  but  that  does  not  matter 
on  this  barren  rock,  where  one  day  is  just  like 
another,  and  the  year  is  made  up  of  fifiy-lwo  tedi- 
ous, never  ending  weeks.  Nay,  what  difference  is 
there  between  the  life  of  the  rich  town  clerk  and 
the  poorest  fisherman  in  yonder  boat,  except  that 
the  first  drinks  wine  and  takes  his  part  in  a  game 
of  piquet  with  our  father  ;  while  the  other  plays 
blockhead  over  a  glass  of  schnaps  1  Nay,  father  is 
quite  right  when  he  will  not  allow  you  to  think  of 
Philip.  A  man  deficient  in  courage,  is  no  man  at 
all.  I  am  braver  than  he  is.  The  one  that  would 
please  me, must  be  able  to  manage  the  raging  sea; 
must  lead  a  three-decker  round  the  world,  or  com- 
mand a  war-ship.  Look  at  yonder  small  vessel !" 
As  she  spoke,  Regina  pointed  to  the  Dane;  "it 
holds  in  awe  the  two  thousand  men  who  inhabit 
this  cliff.  All  eyes  are  turned  to  it,  if  but  a  gay 
-rag  is  hung  on  its  mast ;  and  when  a  cannon  is  dis- 
charged, it  fills  us  with  as  much  terror  as  though 
we  were  an  army  of  mice." 

Margaret  had  been  often  deeply  grieved  by  the 
ironical  manner  in  which  her  sister  spoke  of  Philip, 
and  she  was  in  the  act  of  expostulating,  when  Re- 
gina seized  her  arm,  whispering,  as  she  pointed  to 
the  neighboring  hill,  called  the  Flag  Mount,  "look 
at  the  old  Ulla,  yonder  she  stands,  hour  after  hour, 
looking  at  the  sea  and  muttering  to  herself,  as  she 
moves  her  hands  in  quick  gesticulation." 

"  Poor  creature  !"  said  Margaret  compassion- 
ately, "  God  only  knows  what  are  her  thoughts, 
while  she  looks  over  the  waves.  The  old  people 
say  that  she  was  formerly  the  most  beautiful  maiden 
of  the  island  ;  but  after  a  few  years  residence  on 
the  continent,  returned  quite  disordered  in  mind. 
It  is  said  that  her  bridegroom  perished  with  his 
ship  at  sea ;  but  she  would  never  believe  it,  and 
remains  sometimes  for  whole  days  and  nights  on 
the  top  of  yonder  hill,  or  wanders  from  one  end  of 
the  island  to  the  other." 

"  Yes,"  said  Regina,  laughing,  "  and  people  also 
say  that  she  holds  intercourse  with  the  old  sooth- 
sayers and  heathen  priests,  who  are  buried  beneath 
the  hill,  and  constantly  entreats  them  to  tell  when 
her  lover  will  return.  Come  !  Margaret,  let  us 
hasten  on  and  have  some  fun  with  her." 

"  No  !  no  !  we  had  better  not,"  rejoined  her  sis- 


ter, though  vainly,  since  Regina  gaily  pulled  her 
forward. 

On  the  level  and  somewhat  elevated  hill,  stood  a 
woman  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  clad  in  a  crim- 
son woolen  shirt  striped  with  orange,  a  dark  blue 
jacket,  and  a  small  white  cap,  from  which  hung 
long  locks  of  gray  hair,  the  sport  of  every  passing 
breeze.  In  spite  of  the  regularity  of  her  features, 
where  might  be  discovered  traces  of  former  beauty, 
her  emaciated  face  wore  an  expression  of  harsh- 
ness and  severity  ;  her  eyes  wandered  constantly 
from  place  to  place,  and  after  glancing  momenta- 
rily towards  the  approaching  maidens,  she  turned 
from  them  to  look  again  upon  the  sea. 

"  Good  evening,  Ulla,"  said  Margaret  kindly. 

The  woman  bowed,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Do  you  expect  any  one,"  asked  Regina,  "  that 
you  are  always  on  the  lookout'?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  I  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time — I  believe  it  must  be  several  weeks,  perhaps 
a  year,  but  he  has  not  yet  arrived,"  she  muttered, 
with  a  sigh,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart. 

"  Such  suspense  must  be  very  sad,"  observed 
Margaret  compassionately. 

"  Yes,  child,  sad,  very  sad,"  she  repeated,  press- 
ing her  clasped  hands  over  her  heart,  as  if  to  stop 
its  impetuous  beatings. 

"  Do  you  know  when  to  expect  him  1"  asked 
Regina  laughingly. 

Ulla  frowned  on  the  maiden,  but  shook  her  head 
in  the  negative. 

"  Does  any  body  know  V  rejoined  the  careless 
girl. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other  solemnly ;  "  there  is  one 
who  knows,  but  he  will  not  tell  me.  Often  at  mid- 
night and  at  daybreak  I  have  asked  him,  but  he 
will  not  speak;  kneeling,  I  have  besought  him, 
but  he  will  not  reply." 

"  And  who  is  the  person  whom  you  interrogate  !" 
exclaimed  Regina. 

"  He,  on  whose  grave  we  are  now  standing," 
replied  Ulla,  turning  wildly  to  the  maiden. 

Regina  laughed  again  ;  and  in  spile  of  her  sis- 
ter's quiet  entreaties  that  she  would  not  further 
trouble  the  excited  woman,  she  said,  "  If  you  ex- 
pect intelligence  from  such  people,  you  will  have 
to  wait  long  enough." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  foolish  girl  !"  exclaimed  Ulla 
angrily,  "and  yet  he  will  speak  when  his  answers 
regard  not  my  personal  sorrows.  You  doubt !  you 
smile  !  Will  you  not  believe,  if  I  offer  to  tell  you 
why  yonder  ship-of-war,  only  a  few  minutes  ago, 
raised  that  small  flag  on  its  mast  ?  Shall  I  say 
why  it  was  that  you  waved  your  handkerchief  to- 
wards him,  or  what  you  purpose  to  do  at  mid- 
night ?" 

It  seemed  as  though  a  flash  of  lightning  had  well 
nigh  struck  the  maiden,  so  replete  was  her  coun- 
tenance with  terror  and  alarm.     Margaret  tried  to 
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soothe  the  old  woman,  but  glancing  angrily  towards 
Regina,  she  turned  hastily  away,  and  taking  the 
path  leading  directly  over  the  waste  to  the  north- 
eastern ledge  of  rock,  she  there  disappeared  in  a 
hollow  formed  by  a  dry  pond. 

The  above  mentioned  reservoir  is  connected  with 
the  oldest  traces  of  civilization  on  the  Island  and  is 
not  without  interest  to  the  enquiring  mind.  Evi- 
dently dog  by  human  hands,  it  was  probably  filled 
by  rain  water  conducted  to  that  spot  from  the  whole 
Island  plat ;  serving  in  ancient  times  for  a  bath,  or 
place  of  washing,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Druids.  In  this  pond,  which,  at  the  time  of  our 
story  was  dry.  stood  a  block  of  granite,  which  was 
also  an  object  of  interest,  since  none  such  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Island  strata. 

Muttering  to  herself,  as  though  absorbed  in  some 
subject  of  thought,  Ulla  sat  alone  on  this  granite 
block,  till,  in  a  few  minutes,  she  was  joined  by  a  tall 
and  handsome  youth,  whose  noble  and  not  irregu- 
lar features  were  overcast  with  sadness. 

"1  have  come  in  search  of  you,  cousin  Ulla,"  he 
said,  in  friendly  tones,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
old  woman's  shoulder.  "  My  uncle  mentioned  that 
you  had  eaten  nothing  throughout  the  day,  and  I 
come  to  enquire  whether  you  will  not  return  and 
share  our  evening  meal." 

Ulla  appeared  to  waken  as  if  from  a  deep  sleep ; 
her  eyes  became  clearer  and  her  countenance  lost 
its  wildness,  as  turning  kindly  to  the  youth,  she 
said,  "  Have  you  been  fishing  to-day,  and  what 
luck  have  you  had,  my  son  f" 

"  Worse  than  ever  !"  answered  Philip  with  a 
sigh.  "  I  am  not  suited  to  the  sea ;  far  better 
would  it  have  been,  had  my  uncle  allowed  me  to 
go  into  the  counting-house  of  the  rich  merchant 
in  Bremen,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted.  How  1 
should  delightto  travel  throughout  the  various  coun- 
tries of  which  I  have  read  in  books;  to  become 
acquainted  with  mankind,  and  to  gain  experience 
which  would  be  afterwards  useful  to  me  as  a  mer- 
chant. I  have  no  inclination — nay,  every  body 
says,  no  skill  in  fishing,  and  that  is  why  I  never 
succeed.  How  was  it  to-day  ?  my  lines  were  in 
the  best  order  ;  the  bait  as  fresh  as  possible  ;  yet  1 
did  not  catch  half  as  many  as  the  others  ;  and  even 
of  those  I  have  been  deprived  ;  for  when  by  some 
want  of  management,  I  found  myself  behind  the 
other  boats,  the  Dane  stopped  me  and  compelled 
me  to  give  up  my  day's  profit." 

"  It  matters  not.  Philip,"  said  Ulla,  sympathi- 
singly,  "  no  doubt  there  will  be  provision  enough 
without  the  fish." 

"  I  care  not  an  iota  about  the  fish  :  would  that  1 
were  with  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  !"  mut- 
tered the  youth  petulantly;  "  but  it  is  the  jesting, 
the  bantering,  which  I  mind.  This  morning,  again, 
I  had  to  encounter  whispers  and  smiles  when  1 
reached  the  shore,  and  some  even  liinted  that  the 
fieh  were  a  free-will  offering  on  my  part  to  make 


friends  with  the  enemy.  I  am  not  fit  for  a  seaman. 
I  know  that  I  am  too  shy,  awkward  and  unhandy  ; 
yet  I  am  no  coward,  and  have  determined,  at  the 
next  least  insult,  to  show  that  such  is  the  case  and 
to  make  good  use  of  my  fist.  I  told  my  compan- 
ions so  to-day,  and  if  the  Major  had  not  just  then 
come  up,  there  would  certainly  have  been  some 
fighting." 

"  And  what  said  the  Major  ]"  asked  Ulla. 

"Ah!  cousin,  it  was  that  which  hurt  me  more 
than  all  the  rest — '  Let  him  alone  !  he  cannot  help 
it,'  he  said,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt and  pity  in  his  eye,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
death-warrant  to  all  my  hopes,  for  I  cannot  exist 
without  Margaret,  and  her  father  will  never  be- 
stow her  on  such  a  one  as  he  esteems  me  to  be. 
He  is  right !  how  could  I  expect  that  he  would  sac- 
rifice that  good,  noble,  and  beautiful  maiden  to  a 
man  whom  he  despised  1  I  can  bear  it — no  !  Iwill 
bear  it  no  longer  !  I  will  neither  be  an  object  of 
compassion  to  him,  or  derision  to  others.  In  two 
days  I  will  bid  farewell  to  the  Island,  and  you, 
cousin,  must  make  known  my  determination  to  ray 
uncle." 

"  Philip  !  what  ails  you  ?  You  dare  not  leave 
us  :  whither  do  you  wish  to  go  V  exclaimed  Ulla 
in  anxious  tones. 

"  To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  or  England,  wherever 
I  may  prove  to  people  that  1  am  not  the  coward 
they  take  me  for.     I  think  of  becoming  a  soldier." 

"  Never,"  cried  Ulla  ;  "  think  you  that  the  Major 
would  give  his  daughter  to  a  common  soldier "?  And 
must  Margaret  pass  her  young  days  in  grief  and 
anxiety,  looking,  perhaps  vainly,  for  your  return? 
No  !  here  is  the  place  where  you  must  prove  that 
they  have  done  you  injustice — that  yours  is  not  a 
craven  soul.  Here  must  you  do  something  which 
shall  cause  people  to  respect  you — to  think  highly 
of  you — and  I  will  help  you  to  the  means." 

'*  You,  cousin  !"  exclaimed  Philip  with  an  un- 
believing smile,  for  although  he  knew  that  when 
the  cloud  which  darkened  her  spirit  was  dispersed, 
Ulla  gave  proofs  of  a  very  strong  understanding; 
yet  these  minutes  were  so  brief,  that  the  line  be- 
tween reason  and  fancy  could  not  be  marked  with 
any  certainty.  "  You  would  show  me  a  way,  cou- 
sin !"  he  continued,  as  he  observed  the  powerful 
effort  which  Ulla  made  to  collect  her  thoughts ; 
"  a  way  by  which  to  win  for  myself  the  respect  of 
those  who  now  despise  me." 

"  Certainly  !'  said  she  in  strong  tones,  "  and  if 
you  only  conduct  the  matter  with  needful  foresight, 
prudence  and  courage,  all  will  be  well." 

"  Courage  !"  cried  the  youth  passionately,  "yes, 
I  will  wash  out  the  affront  which  weighs  upon  me, 
or  die  in  the  efiort ;  but  for  prudence  and  fore- 
sight"— 

"  Do  exactly  as  1  bid  you,  and  you  cannot  fail," 
answered  Ulla.  "  This  evening,  arm  yourself  with 
two  loaded  pistols,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
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midnio^ht,  glide  as  quietly  as  possible  along  the 
south  point  of  the  Island,  until  you  reach  the  strand 
in  whose  neighborhood  stands  '  Young  Gatt,' 
(dark  cavern,)  ten  steps  from  which  rises,  as  you 
remember,  a  rock  right  out  of  the  sea.  There  you 
will  find  a  small  boat  fastened, — and  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  shove  it  as  quietly  as  possible  into 
the  water;  the  least  noise  would  spoil  everything 
and  perhaps  place  you  in  great  danger.  As  soon 
as  yon  see  the  boat  gliding  away  on  the  waves,  con- 
ceal yourself  behind  the  cliff,  with  your  eyes  turn- 
ed to  the  cavern  ;  from  which,  in  the  course  of 
about  an  hour,  will  issue  two  persons — a  man  and 
a  woman  :  the  first  of  whom  will  accompany  the 
latter  some  hundred  yards  and  then  return  alone 
where  the  boat  lay.  Then  is  your  time  for  action. 
As  soon  as  he  approaches  you,  with  one  hand  seize 
him  by  the  throat,  and  with  the  other  present  a  pis- 
tol to  his  breast ;  and  if  he  makes  an  effort  to  es- 
cape, shoot  him  down — for  the  man  is  Captain  of 
the  Danish  vessel,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  either 
to  kill  him  or  make  him  your  prisoner." 

"  Ah  !  if  such  is  the  case,"  cried  Philip  vehe- 
mently, "I  will  either  make  him  my  prisoner,  or 
fall  in  the  effort.  But  Ulla,"  he  added,  doubtingly, 
"  how  can  I  be  assured  that  all  this  will  happen  as 
you  say  T" 

His  companion  looked  around,  with  a  fearful 
glance,  as  though  she  was  afraid  of  being  over- 
heard ;  then  continued,  "  I  could  tell  you  who  en- 
trusted all  this  to  me  before  I  myself  became  a  wit- 
ness ;  but  it  must  not  be  mentioned  on  this  spot. 
1  solemnly  protest,  however,  that  on  the  two  last 
nights,  I  myself  have  witnessed  the  interview  of 
the  Danish  Captain  with  a  young  female." 

"  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  lady]"  asked 
the  youth  enquiringly. 

"Certainly  !"  replied  Ulla,  "and  though  she  does 
not  deserve  that  I  should  conceal  her  name,  yet  I 
will  spare  her  for  the  sake  of  others  ;  therefore,  let 
her  begone  ere  you  imprison  or  kill  the  Captain." 

"  Your  counsel  fills  me  anew  with  life,  and  I  will 
follow  it!"  cried  Philip  joyfully  ;  for  he  now  felt 
convinced,  that  in  her  frequent  night  wanderings, 
his  companion  had  witnessed  all  that  she  had  just 
made  known  to  him. 

"  Perhaps,"  continued  Ulla,  anxiously,  "  you  may 
not  be  able  to  manage  the  Dane  alone ;  if  so,  take 
a  young  man." 

"  Never  !"  cried  Philip  hastily.  "  I  will  over- 
come him,  even  though  he  were  a  giant." 

"  If  the  boat  is  only  safely  launched  in  the  sea, 
you  are  assured  of  your  foe ;  since  the  cliffs  and 
strong  waves  will  prevent  him  from  swimming  from 
the  vessel  ;  and  even  if  help  is  necessary,  you  might 
summon  the  Pilot-watch,  which  is  so  near,  as  to  be 
able  to  hear  your  voice  in  the  still  night." 

"  It  is  needless  !"  cried  Philip  boldly  ;  "  let  the 
Captain  but  cross  my  path,  and  he  is  mine  !" 

"  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  so,"  ejaculated  Ulla  ; 


"  but,"  continued  she,  with  a  wild  expression, "  has- 
ten away,  my  son,  for  now  that  the  sun  is  set,  there 
are  those  about  this  hill  who  are  displeased  to  find 
a  stranger  at  my  side.  Farewell  I  may  success  at- 
tend you." 

The  youth  knew  by  experience  that  his  compan- 
ion's mind  became  always  more  disordered  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  advanced  ;  and  with  a  few  kind 
words  at  parting,  he  hastened  homeward,  and  was 
soon  busy  in  preparing  a  pair  of  pistols,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  town  clerk,  for  his  secret  expedition. 

It  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  midnight, 
when  taking  his  way  behind  the  counting-houses  of 
Bremen  and  Hamburg,  the  only  buildings  erected 
at  that  time  in  the  front  of  the  Island,  Philip  mo- 
ved towards  the  south  and  then  glided  on  till  he 
reached  the  cavern  called  "  Young  Gatt,"  which  is 
a  cavity  of  some  extent,  formed  by  the  continual 
dashing  in  of  the  stormy  waves,  and  which,  at  ebb 
tide,  could  be  reached  with  dry  feet.  It  was  a 
starry,  though  moonless  night ;  the  sea  shone  like 
a  mirror,  and  no  sound  broke  on  the  stillness,  save 
at  intervals,  the  noise  of  the  waves,  those  beating 
pulses  of  the  deep.  A  single  light  might  be  seen 
beaming  from  the  Danish  privateer,  and  anxious  to 
move  along  as  quietly  as  possible,  Philip  stepped 
from  stone  to  stone  along  the  rocky  cliff,  which  ex- 
tended like  a  wall ;  every  now  and  then  stopping 
in  his  course  to  listen  whether  there  might  be  any 
one  in  his  path. 

On  reaching  about  one  hundred  steps  from  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  Philip  had  to  pass  beneath 
a  rocky  eminence,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  a 
tall  house,  and  where  the  water  at  ebb  tide  just 
reached,  forming  a  convenient  place  for  the  land- 
ing of  a  boat.  Stealthily  he  moved  onward,  his 
heart  palpitating  with  anxiety,  till  on  turning  the 
rock,  he  felt  that  his  hopes  were  realized,  for  there 
lay  the  small  vessel  on  the  strand. 

"I  have  it !  He  is  mine!"  he  muttered,  and  quickly 
laying  his  pistols  on  the  cliff,  so  as  to  guard  against 
injury,  he  immediately  began  to  shove  it  towards 
the  water  as  Ulla  had  advised.  It  was  just  the  time 
of  low  ebb  tide,  unfortunately,  and  the  bark  was 
so  bedded  in  the  sand,  that  it  required  all  Philip's 
strength  to  move  it  in  the  least,  and  even  then  not 
without  considerable  noise  from  the  grating  grav- 
el and  fragments  of  rock.  For  several  moments 
the  youth  was  undecided  how  to  act,  till  fearful  that 
his  foe  might  arrive  before  the  boat  was  given  to 
the  waves,  he  exerted  all  his  remaining  strength, 
till  with  a  loud  sharp  scraping  it  was  forcibly  push- 
ed from  its  resting-place,  while,  alarmed  by  the 
noise,  Philip  seized  his  pistols  and  stopped  to  listen. 
All  around,  however,  was  perfectly  still,  and  re- 
joicing in  his  success,  he  once  more  stooped  to  use 
his  strength  for  pushing  the  boat  into  the  water, 
when  he  received  a  terrible  blow  on  the  back  vi'hich 
laid  him  senseless  on  the  ground.  On  returning  to 
consciousness,  he  found  himself  bound  hand  and 
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foot  with  a  strong  rope  ;  a  handkerchief  was  tied 
over  his  mouth,  so  as  utterly  to  prevent  him  from 
uttering  a  sound  ;  and  on  opening  his  eyes,  he  met 
the  savage  gaze  of  a  young  and  handsome  man, 
who,  presenting  a  pistol  to  his  head,  muttered, 
"  Miserable  fool  !  with  a  ball  I  might  shatter 
your  brains  ;  but  that  would  be  allowing  yoii  to 
die  the  death  of  a  man.  Like  a  cat  you  came 
stealthily  upon  me  ;  therefore,  you  shall  meet  a 
cat's  death  by  slow  drowning ;"  and  with  his 
strong  arm,  dragged  him  to  the  water's  edge,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  sea, 
"  lie  here,  and  count  wave  by  wave,  until  they  beat 
out  your  miserable  existence  !"  then  with  a  loud, 
contemptuous  laugh,  he  gave  the  boat  a  final  push, 
sprang  into  it,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night. 

All  that  had  passed  would  have  seemed  but  as  a 
dream  to  Philip ;  had  not  his  helpless  condition, 
along  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  convinced 
him  of  the  sad  reality.  With  his  first  returning 
strength,  he  sought  to  free  himself  from  the  rope 
that  bound  him  ;  but  this  proved  impossible,  since 
his  foe  had  knotted  it  so  carefully  behind,  that  it 
required  the  assistance  of  another  to  untie  it ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
handkerchief.  The  gradual  rise  of  the  tide,  caused 
him,  but  in  vain,  to  strive  to  push  himself  higher 
up  the  steep  beach.  Wave  on  wave  continually 
approached  ;  inch  by  inch  they  drew  nearer,  while 
their  regular  advance  allowed  him  to  reckon  the 
moment  of  his  death,  as  exactly  as  if  he  was  gazing 
on  the  hand  of  a  clock  ;  while  the  uniform  beat  of 
the  ever-returning  waves,  compared  well  with  the 
noise  of  a  pendulum.  At  first,  the  water  line  was 
about  an  ell  distant  from  him  ;  then  a  foot ;  now 
only  a  few  inches,  so  that  the  spray  actually  bath- 
ed his  face. 

The  situation  in  which  the  young  man  found  him- 
self was  truly  horrible  !  His  martyrdom  must  con- 
tinue for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  since,  as  he  was 
well  aware,  he  could  only  drown  by  slow  degrees ; 
every  advancing  wave  recalling  him  to  life  ;  and 
his  breath  would  remain  until  the  water  rose  even 
to  his  mouth.  He  determined  to  pray  and  then  to 
turn  his  face  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery  as 
quickly  as  possible  ;  but  hardly  had  the  first  ejacu- 
lation broken  from  his  lips,  when  a  wave  stronger 
than  any  previous,  almost  stifled  him  with  its  foam ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  felt  some  one  busied  in 
untying  his  fetters.  The  hope  of  life  ran  like  li- 
quid fire  through  his  veins  !  In  the  next  moment, 
he  felt  himself  free,  and  tearing  the  handkerchief 
from  his  mouth,  looked  closely  on  the  figure  who 
stood  beside  him,  and  discovered  Regina. 

'*  Can  it  be  ■?  Are  you  my  deliverer  ]"  asked 
the  astonished  youth. 

"  No  other  than  myself,  Philip.  How  did  you 
come  here  V  asked  the  maiden,  without  expressing 
any  surprise  at  the  strange  circumstance. 


The  youth  was  silent  for  a  moment,  for  he  hard- 
ly knew  how  he  could  explain  himself  without  be- 
traying Ulla.  At  length  he  said,  "  I  was  taking  a 
late  walk  on  the  beach." 

"  What !  armed  with  pistols  V  sharply  rejoined 
Regina,  and  she  pointed  to  the  weapons  which  lay 
on  the  rock.  "■  Speak  the  truth — say  that  you 
c^ime  to  spy  after  the  man  who  placed  you  in  the 
lifeless  condition  in  which  I  find  you — that  you  in- 
tended either  to  subdue  or  kill  him." 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,"  returned  Philip. 

"  And  how  did  you  know  that  you  would  meet 
him  here  ■?" 

"  I  cannot  say,  it  would  be  ungrateful  if  I  did" — 

"  Not  if  I  demand  it  in  return  for  the  favor  I 
have  done  you  ?" 

"  Not  even  then  ;  yet  believe  me,  Regina,  with 
my  whole  soul  I  acknowledge  how  opportune  was 
your  assistance,  though  now  I  could  almost  wish 
that  you  had  allowed  my  misfortunes  to  end  by 
leaving  me  to  the  fate  that  threatened  me.  Tell 
me"— 

"  I  will  tell  you  nothing  !"  exclaimed  Regina, 
hastily.  "  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  I 
had  left  you  to  your  fate  ;  for  in  what  a  dastardly 
manner  did  you  seek  the  destruction  of  a  man  who 
is  far,  very  far  superior  to  you.  If  you  wish  to  en- 
gage him  in  honorable  fight;  how  much  better  to 
have  taken  one  hundred  armed  men  with  you  and 
attacked  bis  ship  instead.  Ah  !  he  would  have 
stood  steadfast !  he  would  have  answered  you  with 
his  cannon  !  but  you  preferred  to  sneak  after  him, 
perhaps  to  shoot  him  down  when  his  back  was  turn- 
ed towards  you." 

"  Regina  !  Regina  !  exclaimed  Philip,  greatly 
excited,  "  free  me  from  my  feelings  of  gratitude, 
and  I  might  say  things  of  you" — 

"  I  care  not  for  your  gratitude !  "  she  cried  petu- 
lantly. "  With  the  exception  of  my  father,  it  mat- 
ters little  what  you  or  any  one  else  on  this  Island 
may  say  ;  and  if  you  choose  to  reveal  this  night's 
event,  I,  on  my  part,  shall  every  where  make  known 
in  what  a  pitiful  condition  I  found  you.  Thus  you 
will  only  have  to  thank  yourself,  if  you  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  Island  ;"  with  these  last 
words,  spoken  in  a  tone  of  utter  contempt,  Regina 
turned  away  and  bent  her  steps  homeward. 

"  Would  that  I  were  dead  !  Why  did  she  save 
me  V  cried  Philip,  almost  weeping  with  mortifica- 
tion and  passion;  and  for  a  moment  he  looked  upon 
the  sea  and  resolved  to  bury  in  its  depths  his 
miserable  existence;  but  soon  a  feeling  of  self-res- 
pect prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  sinful 
purpose,  and  in  loud  tones,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
worth  more  than  they  imagine  !  I  will  live  and 
compel  them  to  respect  me.  Fate  and  man's  in- 
justice shall  not  make  me  throw  away  my  life  like 
a  coward.  From  this  moment  I  am  resolved  to  es- 
tablish my  honor,  even  though  I  die  in  the  effort  V 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that   Philip  passed 
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a  sleepless  night,  and  while  he  resolved  to  conceal 
from  Ulla  the  fact  of  his  unsuccessful  expedition, 
under  pretext  that  the  foe  did  not  appear,  he  hardly 
knew  how  to  conduct  himself  towards  Regina. 
Ought  he  to  refer  to  the  incident  or  not  ■?  He  deter- 
mined on  the  latter  course,  though  he  felt  that  there 
was  some  mystery  at  the  bottom,  since  it  was  im- 
possible to  believe  that  accident  had  led  her  to  that 
lonely  spot  at  that  unusual  hour.  And  yet  it  seem- 
ed impossible  that  she  could  be  the  person  to  whom 
Ulla  referred,  as  having  had  several  interviews  with 
the  Dane ;  for  although  his  ship  had  been  for  six 
weeks  lying  in  the  channel,  yet  he  had  never  once 
openly  visited  the  Island,  and  as  her  father's  foe, 
could  the  daughter  of  the  commander  possibly  be 
leagued  with  her  country's  enemy?  Philip  was 
shocked  by  the  thought  and  determined  not  to  speak 
a  word  on  the  subject  with  any  one. 

At  breakfast  time,  Philip  was  informed  by  his 
adopted  father  of  an  invitation  to  dine  that  day  at 
the  Major's,  where  the  Captain  of  the  Swedish  brig 
was  expected  ;  and  at  the  proper  hour,  our  hero 
presented  himself  at  the  commander's  house,  which 
was  a  small,  but  neatly  furnished  dwelling.  Their 
host,  Major  Boldervahn,  a  gray-haired,  but  fine 
looking  old  man,  received  them  in  the  porch,  which 
looked  out  on  an  extensive,  but  poorly  planted  gar- 
den. With  a  soldier's  heartiness,  he  shook  the 
town  clerk's  hand,  nodded  carelessly  to  Philip, 
then  ushered  them  into  the  chamber,  where  sat  the 
Swedish  Captain,  a  tall,  cheerful  looking  man,  with 
the  host's  two  daughters.  At  table,  Philip  scarce- 
ly dared  to  steal  a  glance  towards  Regina,  who 
seemed  equally  desirous  of  avoiding  him  ;  but  chat- 
ted quietly  with  Margaret,  at  whose  side  he  sat. 
The  Major  was  a  lively  old  man,  and  one  who,  as 
his  face  indicated,  loved  a  glass  of  good  wine  and 
was  fond  of  a  merry  jest,  particularly  when  the 
subject  was  poor  Philip. 

"  What  good  luck  was  it,"  said  he,  when  an  un- 
commonly large  turbot  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
"  that  fellow  did  not  get  fastened  in  your  hook — 
else  the  infamous  Dane  would  have  regaled  on  him 
instead  of  us.  Nay,  Philip,  don't  look  so  gloomi- 
ly," he  added,  good  naturedly,  as  he  pushed  the 
bottle  of  wine  to  the  discomfited  youth;  "  let  us 
drink  to  a  seaman's  luck  and  skill,  though  both  are 
lather  slow  in  coming  to  you." 

"A  fishing  boat  has  brought  this  letter,"  said  a 
servant  just  then  entering. 

"  Ah  !"  cried  the  Major,  as  he  hurriedly  broke 
the  seal,  "  this  letter  is  from  the  Dane  ;  hardly  did 
we  speak  of  the  wolf  when  he  appears.  The  com- 
mander ran  through  the  contents  ;  and  the  further 
he  read,  the  redder  became  his  face,  and  the  veins 
of  his  forehead  swollen  with  passion,  till  striking 
his  fist  on  the  table,  he  made  all  the  glasses  clat- 
ter. 

"  What  boldness  !  what  insolence  !"  he  cried,  as 
he  handed  the  letter  to  the  clerk  ;  "  read  it,  Master 


Siemens.  This  scoundrel  makes  a  modest  demand  ! 
that  we  should  supply  him  with  provisions,  because 
his  own  provender  is  almost  out.  In  conclusion, 
he  declares  that  unless  we  comply,  no  fishing  boat 
shall  be  allowed  to  leave  the  harbor." 

After  a  careful  perusal,  the  clerk  returned  the 
letter,  and  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  exclaim- 
ed, "  he  signs  himself  Jobst  Springer." 

"  Who  cares  what  his  name  is  !"  cried  the  host 
angrily  ;  I  should  like  to  see  him  spring  at  the  end 
of  a  short  cable,  with  the  other  fastened  on  the 
foremast  ten  yards  above  deck.  What  think  you 
of  his  modest  request  T' 

"  That  we  must  comply  with  it,"  replied  the  town 
clerk. 

"  What !  comply  with  it !"  exclaimed  the  Major, 
angrily  ;  feed  the  villain  while  he  is  starving  us? 
Truly  Siemon,  you  and  your  family  may  have  been 
very  good  people,  but  I  doubt  whether  you  could 
ever  have  boasted  of  a  hero. 

"I  see  not  what  else  could  be  done,"  observed 
the  visitor  not  appearing  to  notice  the  affront.  "  If 
the  Dane  allows  no  fishing  boat  to  leave  the  har- 
bor, then  are  we  all  lost.  '  Perdu,^  as  the  French 
say  ;  for  I  know  not  how  the  two  thousand  in- 
habitants of  the  Island  can  get  along  without  fish- 
ing." 

"  We  must  drive  the  Falcon  out  of  the  channel," 
cried  the  Major,  growing  bold  over  his  replenished 
glass  ;  "  the  old  cannon  which  lies  at  the  Custom- 
House  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  south  point. 
I  will  have  a  whole  oven  of  bullets  prepared  ; — I 
will  mount  with  my  forty  soldiers  on  board  the 
Dane  !" 

"  With  your  forty  cripples,"  quietly  rejoined  Sie- 
mons. 

"We  will  seize  the  vessel." 

"  The  Dane  will  not  wait  for  you  to  do  so,  but 
will  send  you  to  the  bottom  instead,"  again  inter- 
rupted the  magisterial  visitor.  "  No  !  no  !  Major, 
it  is  your  old  warlike  blood  which  makes  you  speak 
so  ;  but  only  reflect  seriously  for  a  moment  and  you 
must  own  that  the  Dane  would  not  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  lay  at  anchor  ready  to  receive  our  flying  bomb- 
shells. If  so,  he  must  be  a  pitiful  seaman,  and 
such  he  has  not  shown  himself  to  be." 

"  Let  me  only  have  a  band  of  volunteers,  young, 
brave  fellows  !  and  after  eight  days  drilling,  they 
would  be  ready  for  service,  and  we  could  easily 
seize  on  the  Dane  by  night,"  cried  the  Major,  as 
he  swallowed  another  bumper  of  Bordeaux." 

"  The  truth  is,"  observed  the  clerk  phlegmati- 
cally,  "  and  I  avoided  mentioning  it  before,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  privateer  Captain  holds  communica- 
tion with  some  of  the  Island." 

"  What  a  strange  notion,"  said  the  commander; 
"  how  could  it  possibly  happen  ?" 

"  I  am  almost  certain  that  it  is  so,"  observed 
Master  Siemon,  "  for  when  he  stops  a  fishing-boat, 
he  makes  such  enquiries  of  the  crew,  as  prove  that 
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he  is  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  takes  place 
with  us,  and  sometimes  sets  them  right  when  they 
answer  him  incorrectly." 

While  Siemons  was  speaking,  Philip  observed 
that  Regina  never  raised  her  eyes  from  her  plate, 
but  seemed  to  eat  with  an  unusually  keen  appe- 
tite. 

"  I  only  wish  I  knew,"  observed  Siemon,  after 
a  pause,  "  whether  this  Captain's  name  is  really 
Jobst  Springer,  or  only  an  assumed  one." 

"  By  the  hangman  !  why  should  the  fellow's 
name  not  be  Jobst  Springer  !"  cried  the  Major  pet- 
ulantly. 

"  I  once  knew  a  person  of  that  name,"  continued 
Siemonds,  in  a  sad  tone  ;  "  but  he  was  lost  with 
his  ship,  man  and  mouse,  in  the  Indian  Ocean." 

"  Then  it  is  certainly  not  the  same  person  :  that 
you  may  rest  assured  of!"  was  the  Major's  good- 
humored  reply  ;  "  but,"  continued  he,  changing  his 
subject,  "  it  is  a  shameful,  infamous  proceeding,  if 
any  one  on  the  island  conveys  intelligence  to  the 
foe  ;  not  a  spark  of  love  of  country  can  burn  in  his 
breast." 

"  Which  country  do  you  mean,  father— H el igo- 
Jand  or  Heswic  V  asked  Regina  tartly.  "  I  know 
not  whether  the  inhabitants  care  particularly  for 
either;  but  I  do  know,  that  the  Island  was  once  a 
Danish  possession,  arid  will  probably  become  so 
again." 

"  Be  silent,  girl!"  exclaimed  her  father,  '"  Mu- 
lier  tacit,''  but  I  am  no  Latin  scholar  ;  all  I  can  say 
is,  if  it  happens  that  any  one  is  found  in  league  with 
the  enemy,  he  shall  be  summoned  before  a  council 
of  war." 

It  was  at  length  determined,  after  along  argument, 
that  Master  Siemons  should,  on  this  very  day,  sum- 
mon the  council  and  wardens  of  the  Island,  to  con- 
fer with  them,  on  the  best  way  in  which  to  answer 
the  demands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  by  some  judicious 
arrangement  to  win  more  favorable  conditions  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  fisheries  and  importa- 
tions. 

Dinner  being  ended,  the  girls  retired  to  their 
chamber  ;  the  town  clerk  hastened,  with  important 
air,  to  summon  ^^  das  pleunum,''''  as  he  said  ;  the 
Major  and  the  Swedish  Captain  remained  at  table 
to  finish  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  ;  and  Philip,  absorb- 
ed in  thought,  walked  to  the  guard-house,  where 
groups  of  young  men  generally  collected  to  pass 
away  idle  time. 

It  was  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  with  flushed 
face  and  sparkling  eyes  the  youth  returned  to  vhe' 
commander's  house,  and  hastily  advancing  to  Mar- 
garet, who  was  walking  in  the  garden,  enquired — 
"  Is  your  father  at  home  V 

"  Certainly  !  the  Swedish  Captain  is  still  with 
him,"  replied  the  maiden,  wondering  what  could  be 
the  cause  of  his  haste. 

"  Where  is  Regina  V  was  his  next  enquiry. 

"  She  has  gone  to  walk,  and  I  would  have  gone 


also,  had  she  not  advised  me  to  remain  at  home,  in 
case  my  father  should  be  in  want  of  something." 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  Major  immediately,  and 
dear  Margaret:  I  entreat  you,  let  no  one  intrude  on 
him  during  our  interview  ;  above  all,  should  your 
sister  return,  detain  her  with  you — it  matters  not 
how.    I  ask  it  as  a  favor." 

"  Philip,  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  Margaret, 
alarmed  by  the  youth's  evident  agitation. 

"  1  dare  not  tell  you,  Margaret !  No,  I  ought 
not !  This  much  only  do  I  say,  either  that  I  will 
win  the  consent  of  your  father  to  our  engagement 
before  to-morrow  morning,  or  will  cease  to  live  !" 

These  words  were  uttered  with  flashing  eyes  ; 
and  pressing  the  maiden's  hand  to  his  heart,  with 
two  springs  Philip  reached  the  sitting-room,  where 
his  entrance  was  scarcely  remarked  by  the  Major, 
who  still  thundered  out  denunciations  against  the 
Dane  ;  till  he  ended  by  saying  that  he  would  sac- 
rifice his  own  life,  could  he  but  sink  the  Falcon  in 
the  course  of  the  next  hour. 

"  Forgive  my  intrusion,  sir,"  said  Philip,  in  firm, 
but  modest  tones.  "  In  the  name  of  a  number  of 
young  men,  I  come  to  make  a  proposal  which  may 
accomplish  all  you  desire,  without  the  necessity  of 
offering  up  your  precious  life.  We  wish  to  seize 
the  Danish  vessel  to-night.  We  are  resolved  to 
succeed  or  die." 

"  Are  you  mad,  Philip  !"  cried  the  Major,  "  and 
if  not,  are  you  the  man  to  conduct  such  an  enter- 
prise V 

"  We  are  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  if 
you  will  supply  us  wiih  arms  and  ammunition,"  ob- 
served the  youth  calmly. 

"  Do  no  such  foolish  thing,  my  boy  !"  said  the 
commander  in  a  fatherly  tone  ;  "  you  have  met  with 
so  many  mishaps  on  the  sea,  as  to  make  you  the 
jest  of  your  companions,  and  I  myself  have  tor- 
mented you  not  a  little,  and  now  you  wish  to  prove 
that  you  are  not  the  man  we  took  you  for.  I  com- 
prehend it,  and  do  not  blame  you  for  it ;  but  when 
one  undertakes  a  deed,  let  him  be  first  assured  that 
it  is  practicable,  else  his  loss  of  credit  is  only  in- 
creased." 

"  The  matter  is  feasible,  and  we  will  carry  it 
through,  or  go  to  the  bottom,"  rejoined  Philip,  ani- 

•xtedly.  "  Perhaps  we  might  be  surer  of  success 
if  our  band  were  somewhat  stronger  in  numbers  ; 
but  surely  ten  men  full  of  courage  and  good  heart 
may  compute  with  thirty  hirelings." 

"  What  nonsense  !  to  think  of  capturing  the  ves- 
sel with  ten  men,"  cried  the  Governor;  "  but  let 
us  hear  your  proposal,  Philip,  and  if  it  is  reasona- 
ble, I  will  perhaps  add  to  your  number." 

"  Nine  young  men  of  my  acquaintance  have 
agreed  to  take  a  part  in  the  matter,  and  we  think 
of  conducting  it  thus  :  you  are  aware,  sir,  that  our 
fishing  boats  generally  go  out  at  night,  and  being 
obliged  to  pass  under  the  cannon  of  the  Falcon,  we 
must  report  ourselves  to  the  Captain.     As  this  is 
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a  thing  of  daily  recurrence,  it  will  not  surprise  the 
foe,  if  we  naan  two  boats  to-night  and  lie  beside  the 
privateer.  There  are  usually  only  a  few  people  on 
deck,  and  while  these  are  questioning  us,  one  of  our 
crew,  with  a  sharp  knife,  will  secretly  cut  the  cable 
of  the  cutter,  and  as  the  ship  begins  to  move,  the 
sailors  will  think  that  the  anchor  has  dragged  ; — 
while  they  hasten  to  the  fore-deck  to  cast  out  a 
main-anchor,  we  will  mount  the  cutter  and  seize 
on  them.  Confusion  will  certainly  take  place,  for 
even  if  all  the  men  are  on  deck,  a  part  must  be 
watchful  to  hold  the  vessel  from  the  reef,  and 
the  rest  of  the  crew  we  hope  to  manage" — 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Swedish  Captain,  who  had  ap- 
peared much  interested,  "  they  would  let  the  vessel 
float  and  turn  the  whole  crew  against  you." 

"  For  this  we  are  prepared,"  observed  Philip, 
coolly.  "  In  such  case  we  want  the  Major  to  prom- 
ise that  he  will  fire  his  cannon  against  the  priva- 
teer without  regarding  us  ;  such  a  fresh  attack 
would  increase  the  confusion,  and  the  enemy  would 
suppose  it  some  important  attack." 

"  Enough  !"  cried  the  Major,  who  had  listened 
till  now  with  lively  interest,  "  the  thing  will  not 
succeed  !  Your  band  is  too  weak  !  But,"  added 
he,  after  a  pause  of  thought,  "  the  plan  is  not  a 
foolish  one  ;  all  that  it  wants  is  a  sufficient  number, 
and  I  will  place  ten  of  my  soldiers  at  your  com- 
mand. The  poor  fools  are  thankful  if  they  can 
only  creep  up  the  steps  of  the  landing  place ;  there- 
fore, they  will  be  worthless  for  moutiting  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  but  then  they  would  do  well  enough 
to  lie  in  the  boats  under  the  cannon,  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual fire  and  cut  the  cable  of  the  main  anchor,  if 
the  Dane  should  throw  out  such  a  one." 

"  I  will  lend  you  a  half-dozen  of  my  best  sailors," 
said  the  Swede  ;  "  they  will  be  useful  to  you  with 
grappling-irons  and  rope-ladders." 

"■  And  I,"  rejoined  the  Major,  "  will  look  after 
my  cannon  and  the  old  mortar.  As  soon  as  you 
get  on  board,  cut  away  the  cordage  and  shrouds,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  Dane  from  mancBuvring,  and  as 
soon  as  he  sits  on  the  reef,  come  over  board,  so  as 
to  allow  me  a  chance  of  sinking  him  to  the  bot- 
tom." 

"  Excellent!  excellent !"  cried  Philip,  "we must, 
we  will  succeed  !" 

"  Of  arms  and  ammunition  you  shall  have  no 
want,"  observed  the  Major,  becoming  even  more 
interested,  "  and  I  will  immediately  make  arrange- 
ments." 

"  Let  us  entreat  you  not  do  so,  sir  :  whatever 
arrangement  \z  made,  must  not  be  until  we  are 
re?''^  .yj  get  into  the  boats,  since  there  is  no  doubt 
tnat  there  is  some  one  in  league  with  the  Dane  on 
this  Island,  who  would  give  him  intelligence  of  our 
least  movement,  if  made  public." 

"  Shameful !  if  it  were  so  ;  but  possibly  you  may 
be  right  : — you  hinted  this  to  your  comrades  V 

"  We  have  pledged  ourselves  by  an  oath  to  men- 


tion the  undertaking  to  no  one,  till  we  are  about  to 
leave  the  shore.  Excuse  me,  Major,  but  promise 
me  not  to  speak  of  it  even  to  your  daughters." 

"Foolish  fellow  !"  cried  the  Governor, laughing, 
"  yet  be  it  so.  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  be 
mute  till  the  affair  is  concluded." 

It  was  about  midnight  when  our  hero,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Governor,  descended  the  steps  leading 
from  the  rocky  ledge  to  the  beach  below.  Deep 
silence  reigned  around,  only  broken  by  the  noise  of 
the  waves,  as  they  dashed  against  the  battlements  ; 
and  when  on  reaching  the  last  step,  they  stood  in 
the  darkness  side  by  side,  the  old  man,  with  evident 
emotion,  seized  Philip's  hand,  exclaiming — "  You 
are  going  on  a  serious  business,  ray  son ;  and  no 
one  can  say  whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  that  you  should  bear  no  ill-will 
in  your  heart ;  since  it  is  easier,  with  a  free  and 
unvexed  soul,  to  reflect  calmly  on  the  probability 
of  being  this  night  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
your  Judge.  I  fear  I  have  been  many  times  un- 
just towards  you,  and  that  I  have  thwarted  you  in 
your  dearest  wish,  but  believe  me,  if  I  had  under- 
stood you  better,  I  would  have  acted  differently. 
Therefore,  my  son,  pardon  me  before  you  go  on 
this  dangerous  undertaking." 

Philip  was  deeply  moved,  for  the  Major  had 
never  spoken  to  him  so  kindly  before.  "  Dear, 
sir !"  he  exclaimed,  sobbing,  "  if  I  do  not  yield  up 
my  life  willingly  in  this  undertaking,  then  will  I 
prove  myself  the  coward  you  once  thought  me. 
You  shall  never  see  me  again  if  I  am  unsuccess- 
ful." 

Overcoming  his  emotion  with  a  powerful  efTort, 
Philip  and  his  companions  now  hastened  to  the 
strand,  where  their  boats  were  ready  to  push  away. 
A  number  of  dark  figures,  consisting  of  young  fish- 
ermen, armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  soon  gath- 
ered around  him,  along  with  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  and  the  small  band  of  sailors  from  the 
Swedish  ship.  "  My  friends,"  said  Philip,  "  let  us 
make  proper  arrangements  before  we  set  ofT.  We 
who  are  the  natives  of  this  Island ;"  he  spoke  to  his 
nine  comrades,  "  will  man  the  first  boat ;  the  others 
will  follow  close  behind.  As  soon  as  we  reach  the 
bow  of  the  Falcon  and  stop  to  answer  the  usual 
question  of  '  Who  goes  there  V  our  hardy  Swe- 
dish seamen  will  cut  the  cable  of  the  cutter  and 
throw  out  a  ladder  of  ropes,  provided  with  grappling 
irons,  into  the  cordage  of  the  bowsprit.  This  ac- 
complished, let  them  lay  on  their  oars  before  the 
beakhead  of  the  vessel,  while  our  soldiers  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  helm.  The  ladder  arranged,  the 
Swedes  will  climb  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  while 
we,  on  our  part,  will  board  the  vessel  by  means  of 
ropes  also  provided  with  irons,  springing  into  the 
shrouds,  as  our  soldiers  fire  through  the  windows 
of  the  cabin,  shooting  down  the  helmsman  as  he 
approaches  the  wheel." 

"  And  I,  on  my  part,  will  have  every  thing  in 
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preparation  to  fire  on  the  vessel  when  it  strikes  a 
reef,  in  case  you  are  not  successful,"  observed  the 
Major.  *'  Should  you,  however,  become  victors, 
place  two  lights  at  the  foremast.  God  he  with 
you  !     May  you  all  return  safe." 

"  To-day  is  mine — to-morrow  thine,"  cheerfully 
exclaimed  a  strong  built  young  native.  "  Should 
we  fall  by  the  enemy's  hand,  no  doubt  the  parson 
will  preach  as  good  a  sermon  over  us  as  though  we 
had  been  drowned  in  a  storm  at  sea." 

"  Right !  Michael,"  cried  the  Major,  shaking  the 
youth's  hand  ;  "  it  matters  not  how  we  die,  if  it  is 
but  in  an  honorable  way." 

In  a  few  moments  the  boats  were  ready  ;  the 
crew  sprang  in  ;  and  although  the  sea  ran  tolerably 
high,  they  were  soon  beyond  the  breakers.  Phil- 
ip's boat  took  the  lead  ;  the  others  followed,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  southern 
point  of  the  Island  lay  directly  back  of  them. 

"Can  the  vessel  have  changed  her  place?"  en- 
quired Michael  of  Philip,  as  he  stooped  down  and 
spied  along  the  horizon.  "  Yet  no — there  she  lies  ; 
her  broadside  turned  towards  us.  Can  it  be  that 
they  suspect  somethiiig,  or  have  they  thrown  two 
anchors  ? 

"No,"  replied  Philip;  "it  is  its  slenderness 
which  gives  it  that  appearance." 

"  Look  !"  continued  the  other,  pointing  back- 
wards toward  the  Island,  "  what  mean  those  three 
lights  in  the  upper  window  of  the  Governor's  house? 
Were  it  any  other  building,  I  should  really  think 
they  were  intended  as  a  signal  to   the  foe." 

"  Poh  !"  exclaimed  Philip,  animatedly  ;  "  one  of 
the  Major's  daughters  occupies  that  room,  and  no 
doubt  she  is  fast  asleep  ;  but  come  !  comrade,  let 
us  hasten  onward." 

The  crew  exerted  all  their  strength,  while  from 
time  to  time,  Philip  looked  anxiously  towards  the 
cutter,  which  lay  motionless  on  the  water,  save 
when  tossed  by  the  mighty  waves  ;  then  again  he 
watched  the  three  lights  in  Regina's  casement ;  till 
at  length  they  reached  the  vessel. 

"Who  goes  there?"  cried  a  voice  from  the 
deck. 

"  We  fishermen,"  replied  Philip,  as  his  boat 
stopped  at  the  bow  of  the  Falcon,  while  the  two 
others  sought  their  proper  positions. 

"  What !  fishing  in  such  a  full  sea  ?  and  why  are 
you  so  strongly  manned?"  asked  the  same  rough 
voice. 

"  On  account  of  the  strong  current ;  though  the 
fish  bite  best  then,"  observed  Philip,  looking  anx- 
iously to  the  boat,  where  the  sailors  were  busy 
cutting  the  cable. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  cried  the  voice,  "  I  must  call 
up  the  captain." 

"Be  quick!  hurry!"  whispered  Philip  to  the 
Swedes. 

"  Hah  !  what  mean  those  three  lights  ?  Treach- 
ery !  to  arms!"  cried  the  captain, in  clear  startling 


tones  ;  while  at  the  same  moment,  flew  the  rope 
ladder  into  the  cordage  of  the  bowsprit,  and  the 
ropes  fastened  among  the  shrouds  and  braces  of 
the  yards,  ere  the  sailors  clambered  on  board,  where 
they  encountered  a  part  of  the  crew,  armed  with 
swords  and  pistols.  "  Down  with  them  !  Shoot 
them  down !"  shouted  the  captain,  as  at  the  head 
of  his  crew,  he  rushed  towards  the  fore-deck  on 
the  gathering  foe. 

"Captain,  we  are  floating.  The  cable  is  cut!" 
repeated  an  anxious  voice. 

"  Tack  about  !  Veer  the  ship,"  commanded  the 
youth,  who  fought  at  the  head  of  the  Danes. 

"  The  Helmsman  is  shot  down  !"  was  the  loud 
cry. 

"  Then  let  the  ship  get  aground.  Let  her  be 
wrecked  to  pieces  on  the  reef,  rather  than  allow 
one  of  these  villains  to  escape  alive,"  vociferated 
the  commander  ;  while  the  combat  raged  from  the 
bowsprit  to  the  poop. 

While  the  men  on  board  of  the  Falcon  thus 
fought  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  half  the 
population  of  Heligoland  had  gathered  at  the  'Falm,' 
a  sort  of  breast-work,  which  encircles  the  outer 
cliff  of  rocks,  on  whose  battery  were  several  cannon, 
and  an  old  mortar,  which  the  commander  had  here 
disposed.  The  greater  part  of  the  gray  haired  gar- 
rison were  here  collected  ;  and  the  spirit  of  war 
seemed  rekindled  in  their  breasts,  as  with  strain- 
ing eyes,  they  looked  towards  the  sea,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Falcon,  from  whence  was  heard  the 
noise  of  pistol  shots,  and  the  clash  of  arms,  min- 
gled with  wild  cries  that  resounded  with  the  foam- 
ing waves  against  the  rocks.  The  Major,  in  par- 
ticular, showed  all  the  fire  of  youth,  as  he  stood 
on  the  breast-work  of  the  battery,  his  hat  fallen 
from  his  head,  and  the  night  winds  playing  with 
his  gray  locks. 

"  Conduct  yourselves  bravely,  my  young  men  !" 
cried  he  as  though  the  combatants  were  in  sound 
of  his  voice  :  "  Let  the  ship  but  sit  on  the  reef,  and 
then  comes  our  turn.  Nay  !  Klas  Petersen,"  he 
continued,  turning  impatiently  to  one  of  his  invalid 
soldiers,  "  throw  out  some  bombshells  at  once,  they 
will  not  strike  the  ship,  and  I  would  not  wish  them 
to  do  it,  so  long  as  our  men  are  on  board  ;  but  they 
will  serve  as  a  salute  to  the  Dane,  and  show  that 
we  are  alive  and  active." 

Hardly  had  he  spoken,  when  with  a  lightning 
flash,  and  a  noise  like  thunder,  the  bombshells  flew 
out,  describing  large  circles  of  fire,  and  after  light- 
ing up  the  masts  and  spars  of  the  Falcon,  sudden- 
ly sunk  into  the  sea. 

The  combat  must  have  lasted  more  than  a  half 
hour  ;  and  there  were  already  slight  traces  of  dawn 
in  the  East,  before  all  was  silent. 

With  the  multitude,  collected  at  the  'Falm,'  how- 
ever, it  was  the  silence  of  anxiety  and  expectation. 
Was  the  usurper  in  the  power  of  the  Heligolan- 
ders  or  not?     Would  the  inhabitants  breathe  more 
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freely  on  the  morrow,  or  else  have  to  weep  over 
the  corpses  of  their  fallen  sons  *?  An  endless  half 
hour  elapsed,  before  it  was  clear  enough  at  sea  to 
allow  them  to  discover  the  ship  on  the  edge  of  the 
reef;  where  apparently  it  lay  at  anchor,  the  out- 
line of  its  flag  to  be  seen,  but  the  large  masses  of 
mist,  mingled  with  the  smoke  of  powder,  which 
hung  over  the  masts  like  a  thick  veil,  preventing 
them  from  discovering  whether  it  was  the  banner 
of  Denmark  or  the  white,  red,  and  green  one  of 
Heligoland. 

Presently  there  was  a  murmur  among  the  mass 
of  people,  collected  along  the  Falm  ;  then  loud 
cries  were  heard,  although  those  at  the  garrison 
could  not  discover  whether  they  were  tones  of  joy 
or  sorrow.  Soon  a  strong  voice  cried,  "  Where  is 
the  Major!   where  is  the  Governor?" 

"  Here  !  Here  !"  responded  the  old  man,  almost 
breathless  with  haste  ;  as  a  youth  with  hands  and 
face  black  from  powder  pressed  through  the  crowd. 

"  How  goes  it,  Michael  V  e.xclaimed  the  Major 
anxiously. 

*  "  We  have  them  !  Yonder  hangs  the  flag  of  He- 
ligoland !"  answered  the  youth,  pointing  towards 
the  sea,  while  just  then  the  mist  dispersed  and  the 
tri-colored  banner  might  be  seen  fluttering  in  the 
chill  breeze  of  early  dawn. 

"  The  captain,  the  pilot  and  a  half  dozen  soldiers 
are  killed  ;  the  rest  are  made  prisoners.  Here  are 
the  ship  papers,"  continued  he  in  a  breath  ! 

"  And  our  brave  crew  and  Philip  V  cried  the 
Major. 

"  Only  two  remain  and  Philip  is  mortally  wound- 
ed. He  was  shot  through  the  body  by  a  prisoner, 
who  had  a  concealed  pistol,  but  we  used  summary 
punishment  and  lucked  him  up  at  the  hatchway." 

The  Governor  groaned,  then  next  enquired, 
"  does  the  vessel  sit  on  the  reef  1" 

"  No  !  the  fight  was  over,  before  we  reached  the 
reef,  therefore  we  anchored  it." 

"  Let  the  dead  be  brought  to  the  lighthouse,  even 
the  enemy  must  have  honorable  burial.  The  pri- 
soners can  be  secured  in  one  of  the  warehouses." 

The  Major  now  hastened  as  fast  as  age  could 
carry  him  to  the  town  clerk's  residence,  which  was 
situated  on  the  "  Falm,"  and  where  Philip  had  been 
already  conveyed.  The  youth  was  stretched  on  a 
couch,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  Danish  flag; 
but  as  the  governor  entered,  he  opened  his  languid 
eyes,  and  with  a  cheerful  smile,  though  in  a  feeble 
voice,  observed,  "  you  see,  sir,  I  have  kept  my 
word  ;    now  I   shall  die  happy,  as  an  honorable 


man. 


"  No  one  fought  more  bravely  than  this  youth," 
exclaimed  an  old  ofiicer  of  the  garrison,  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition.  "  Hardly  had  he 
struggled  like  a  young  lion  with  the  captain,  than 
hurrying  up  the  mast,  he  tore  away  the  Danish 
flag,  which  act,  I  think,  caused  the  enemy  to  sur- 
render." 


"  You  shall  live !  You  must  live  !"  sobbed  the 
Major,  throwing  his  arms  around  the  exhausted 
Philip  ;  "  else  I  cannot  repair  the  injustice  with 
which  I  have  treated  you." 

On  a  closer  examination  of  his  wound,  the  sur- 
geon declared,  that  although  the  bullet  had  passed 
through  his  body,  he  did  not  despair  of  his  life,  and 
among  the  crowd,  who  gathered  in  the  parlor,  Mar- 
garet wept  aloud  on  learning  the  possibility  of  his 
recovery.  On  passing  into  an  outer  room,  Master 
Siemens  found  the  Major,  sitting  at  a  table,  busily 
engaged  in  examining  the  ship  papers ;  while  at  a 
window  stood  Regina.  pale  as  death,  with  lips  com- 
pressed, and  dark  locks,  hanging  in  disorder  around 
a  face.,  which  bore  something  unearthly  in  its  ex- 
pression. Close  beside  her,  in  a  leathern  arm- 
chair, sat  Ulla,  as  motionless  as  some  image  car- 
ved on  a  tombstone. 

The  Governor  opened  one  paper  after  another. 
"  Here  is  his  commission,"  said  he.  "  This  is  the 
log-book  :  here  is  his  appointment ;  and  this,  I  be- 
lieve, is  his  certificate  of  baptism.  Let  us  see 
who  he  was  and  whence  he  came."  He  read  in  a 
low  voice,  as  follows  :  "  Baptized,  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  on  the  10th  of  August  1680,  a  boy,  by  the 
name  of  Jobst  Wilhelm,  whose  father  was  the 
Hamburg  ship  Captain,  Wilhelm  Springer,  his 
mother,  Ulia." 

The  Major  stopped  and  hastily  folding  the  pa- 
per, was  about  concealing  it  among  the  others, 
when  springing  forward,  with  a  wild  delirious  cry, 
Ulla  sought  to  snatch  it  from  his  hand. 

"  Go  to  your  chamber,  sister,"  said  master  Sie- 
mon  decidedly.  "  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
accompany  herT'  added  he,  turning  to  Regina. 
The  maiden  took  her  companion  by  the  hand,  who 
with  no  further  effort,  retired  to  her  room,  on  the 
ground-floor. 

"  I  have  never  loved  you,  Regina,"  said  she, 
with  a  stern  glance,  "  but  misfortune  is  a  strong 
link  between  two  hearts  ;  I  know  in  what  relation 
the  dead  stood  towards  you.  Will  you  go  with 
me  to  pay  him  a  last  visit?" 

With  a  gesture  of  mute  despair,  Regina  follow- 
ed Ulla  through  the  garden,  until  they  reached  a 
small  tower,  in  whose  lower  story  had  been  placed 
the  corpses  of  the  Danes.  On  a  bier  in  the  mid- 
dle lay  the  captain  of  the  cutter,  who  had  been 
shot  through  the  breast,  as  was  evident  from  the 
blood  which  had  stiffened  his  garments ;  though 
his  pale  face,  even  in  death,  was  replete  with  man- 
ly beauty. 

"  With  a  loud,  wild  shriek,  Regina  fell  on  her 
knees  beside  the  bier  and  covered  the  pale,  stiff 
hand  of  the  body  with  kisses ;  while,  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  but  with  a  convulsive  movement  of 
the  lips,  that  told  of  the  inward  conflict,  Ulla  stood 
motionless  beside  her."  ''  My  son  !  My  son  !" 
she  at  length  cried  in  tones  of  horror,  '•  My  son  ! 
I  alone  have  murdered  thee.     Yes,  I  counselled 
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Philip   to  seek  him  in  '  young  Gatt,'    and   when 
that  failed,  he  attacked  him  on  board  his  ship." 

"No,  you  are  innocent,  Ulla;  it  was  I  who  en- 
ticed him  to  death,"  cried  [Regina,  wringing  her 
hands  in  despair.  "  We  met  in  Hamburg,  we 
learned  to  love  one  another;  we  were  secretly  be- 
trothed ;  for  my  sake  he  undertook  the  command 
of  the 'Falcon.'" 

Ulla  now  appeared  wandering  in  her  mind,  and 
pointing  to  the  ground,  she  whispered,  "they  are 
false  I  the  spirits  are  false  !  they  told  me  that  the 
father  was  near  at  hand  ;  but  lo  !  it  was  the  son. 
Come !  let  us  haste  away  :  they  are  here !  they 
surround  us!  See!  they  mock  us!  there  is  no 
truth,  either  in  the  dead  or  the  living." 

"  No,  Ulla,  you  mistake,"  cried  Regina  pas- 
sionately :  "  he,  who  lies  dead  before  you,  loved 
me  devotedly,  and  I,  the  living,  will  remain  true 
to  him  even  to  death." 

With  these  words,  she  kissed  the  cold  brow  of 
the  corpse,  and  seizing  Ulla's  hand,  drew  her  wild- 
ly to  the  door  of  the  tower,  from  whence  descend- 
ed three  hundred  steps  to  the  ridge  of  rock.  As 
if  each  knew  the  purpose  of  the  other,  although 
neither  had  spoken  a  word,  they  passed  hurriedly 
through  the  portal,  then  stood,  for  a  moment,  look- 
ing down  on  the  foaming  billows,  as  they  dashed 
against  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  below  them. 

"  Are  you  willing  ?"  whispered  Ulla,  with  a  fear- 
ful glance  at  her  companion.  For  a  moment,  Re- 
gina hesitated  ;  then  with  a  low  cry  of  despair,  she 
threw  herself  into  Ulla's  arms,  and  together  they 
sprang  from  the  cliff.  A  shriek  of  agony  was 
heard  ;  and  the  roaring  waves,  as  they  rose  again 
from  their  ocean-bed,  bore  the  shattered  bodies  of 
the  beautiful  maiden  and  the  emaciated  matron 
into  the  deep  sea. 

Many  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the  above  men- 
tioned events,  when  the  town  clerk,  Philip,  and  the 
sorrowful  Margaret  once  more  sat  together  in  the 
Governor's  apartment.  The  old  Major  reclined 
in  an  arm  chair,  with  his  hands  folded,  and  his  face 
bearing  traces  of  many  tears. 

"  The  poor  unhappy  child!"  he  said,  "she  cost 
me  much  anxiety  by  her  ardent  and  passionate 
temper;  yet  God  knows,  that  I  would  willingly 
die,  if  I  could  but  recall  her  to  life,  or  could  only 
conjecture  the  occasion  of  her  self-destruction." 

"  Nay  !  I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  was  entirely 
accidental,"  said  the  clerk  ;  "  she  accompanied  my 
unhappy  sister  to  the  rocky  cliff,  and  who  knows 
whether  Ulla,  in  her  wild  desperation,  might  not 
have  dragged  your  daughter  with  her  down  the 
fearful  steep." 

The  Major  shook  his  head  mournfully,  but  made 
no  reply  ;  while  Philip  sought  to  comfort  the  weep- 
ing Margaret,  who  had  already  confided  to  him  the 
fact,  that  her  sister,  in  a  moment  of  confidence, 
had  informed  her  that  she  was  engaged  to  a  stran- 


ger, with  whom  she  had  become  acquainted  while 
in  Hamburg,  and  whom  she  hoped  to  marry  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  She  also  mentioned,  that 
on  visiting  Regina's  chamber  one  night,  when  her 
father  was  taken  unexpectedly  ill,  she  found  her 
absent,  but  kept  the  fact  a  secret,  through  fear  of 
exciting  the  Major's  displeasure. 

Six  months  after  the  above  events  witnessed 
the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Margaret ;  and  when 
the  banns  were  published,  it  was  openly  declared 
that  the  youth  was  neither  Ulla's  or  the  town 
clerk's  son  as  had  been  falsely  reported,  but  the 
orphan  child  of  a  distant  cousin  of  Sieraon's. 
As  none  of  the  Islanders  further  disputed  Philip's 
courage,  he  gladly  renounced  the  business  of  a 
fisherman,  and  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the 
office  of  town  clerk,  when  Master  Siemens  vaca- 
ted the  office  on  account  of  his  advancing  years. 

Mary  E.  Lee. 


MAN'S  THREE  GUESTS. 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOUENEY. 

A  knocking  at  the  castle  gate  ! 

When  the  bloona  was  on  the  tree, 
And  the  youthful  master,  all  elate, 

Himself  came  forth  to  see, — 
A  jocund  Lady  waited  there, 
Gay  were  her  robes  of  colors  rare, 
Her  tresses  bright,  to  the  zephyr  streara'd, 
And  her  car  on  its  silver  axle  gleam'd, 
Like  the  gorgeous  barge  of  that  Queen  of  yore 

Whose  silken  sail,  and  flashing  oar, 

Sparkling  Cydnus  proudly  bore. 
The  youth,  enraptured  at  her  smile 

And  won  by  her  enchanting  wile, 
And  flatteries  vain, 
Welcom'd  her  in,  with  all  her  train, 

Placing  her  in  the  chiefest  seat, 

While  as  a  vassal,  at  her  feet 
He  knelt,  and  paid  her  homage  sweet. 
So,  Pleasure  deck'd  his  halls,  with  garlands  gay, 

Bidding  the  sprightly  viols  play, 
Till  her  seductive  power 

Chang'd  day  to  night,  and  night  to  day, 
For  every  fleeting  hour 
Bow'd  to  that  syren  guest  of  mirthful  mien, 

Who  linger'd  till  the  vernal  ray 
And  summer's  latest  rose  had  sigh'd  themselves  away. 

A  knocking  at  the  gate  ! 
And  the  lordling  of  the  hall, 

A  strong  and  bearded  man  withal. 
Held  parley  at  the  threshold  stone 

In  the  pomp  of  his  estate. 
.A-t  length,  the  warder's  horn  was  blown, 
And  ponderous  bolts  drawn  one  by  one. 

And  slowly  on,  with  sandals  torn. 

Came  a  pilgrim,  travel-worn, — 
A  burden  at  his  back  he  bare, — 
And  coldly  said — "My  name  is  Care  I" 
Plodding,  and  weary  years  he  brought. 
And  a  pillow  worn  with  sleepless  lliought, — 
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And  bade  his  votary  ask  of  fame, 

Or,  wealth,  or  wild  ambition's  claim, 
Payment  for  the  toil  he  taught. 
But  black  with  dregs  was  the  cup  he  quafF'd, — 

And  'mid  his  harvest  proud 
The  mocking  tare  look'd  up,  and  laugh'd 

Till  his  haughty  heart  was  bow'd, — 
And  wrinkles  on  his  forehead  hung,  and  o'er  his  path  a  cloud. 

A  knocking  at  the  gate, 

'Mid  the  wintry  even-tide, 
But  querulous  was  the  voice  that  cried, 

"Who  Cometh  here  so  late? — 
Ho  !  rouse  the  sentinel  from  his  sleep, — 
Strict  watch  at  every  loop-hole  keep." 
"  And  man  the  walls,"  he  would  have  said, 
But  alas  his  early  friends  were  dead,— 

And  his  own  eagle-glance  was  awed, — 

And  the  frost  that  never  thawed 
Had  settled  on  his  head. 
Yet  still,  that  thundering  at  the  gate. 
From  dawn  till  midnight  late, 
Knew  no  rest, 

And  a  boding  tone  of  fate 

Like  an  owlet's  cry  of  hate 
Chill'd  his  breast. 

Still,  he  rais'd  the  palsied  hand, 

And  earnest  gave  command 

To  lepel  the  threatening  guest. 

And  the  Esculapian  band 

In  their  armor  old  and  tried 

He  summon'd  to  his  side, 
While  the  watchful  nurses  came 

Whose  lamp  like  vestal  flame 
Never  died. 
But  the  siege  advanc'd  and  a  breach  was  made, 
For  tower  and  bulwark  their  trust  betray'd 
And  thro'  the  chasm,  a  skeleton  foot 

Forced  its  way, — 
And  death's  cold  hand  to  a  shaft,  was  put. 
And  the  man  was  clay. 


SONNET. 


My  cot  shall  be  beside  a  peaceful  river. 
Far  in  the  west  shall  lofty  mountains  rise, 
While  all  the  east  before  me  open  lies ; 
When  Spring  appeared,  such  welcome  I  would  give  her. 
That  she  with  me  the  live-long  year  would  stay, 
For  I  would  build  a  crystal  green-house  gay. 
And  stock  it  with  each  rare  and  od'rous  flower, 
Where  she  might  safely  make  her  winter  bower. 
WithoHt,  the  storm  may  beat,  the  ice  may  glaze. 
Within,  green  boughs,  and  books,  and  cheerful  blaze, 
The  chess-board's  marshalled  host,  and  music's  tone 
And  pleasing  chat  of  youthful  days  long  flown. 
Shall  pay  for  all  that  winter's  hand  destroys, 
And  make  more  dear  the  summer's  idle  joys. 

C.  C.  L. 

Staunton,  Va.,  1848. 


ADDRESS. 

Delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Military  and  Cit- 
izens of  Richmond  in  commemoration  of  the 
life  and  services  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  March 
2lst,  1848. 

BY    A.    JUDSON    CRANE. 
(Published  at  the  request  of  the  Committee.) 

Soldiers  and  Felloio  Citizens : 

When  the  Indian  Chief,  Pushmetaha,  was  about 
to  die,  far  from  his  western  home  and  hunting 
ground,  surrounded  by  only  a  few  of  his  tribe,  his 
last  words  were,  "  go  to  my  people,  and  when  they 
say  where  is  Pushmetaha,  tell  them  that  he  is  gone  : 
that  he  has  fallen  like  a  mighty  oak  in  the  stillness 
of  the  forest."  Untutored  child  of  nature,  he  did 
not  know  his  dying  words  were  eloquent;  but  now 
I  borrow  them  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion  which 
has  called  us  together,  for  of  truth  it  may  be  said 
"  a  mighty  oak  has  fallen  in  the  stillness  of  the 
forest :"  and  the  echoes  of  its  fall  are  still  resound- 
ing through  our  land. 

If  the  great  man,  whom  we  now  commemorate, 
when  he  came  at  the  call  of  his  country's  repre- 
sentatives to  eulogise  his  country's  friend,  Lafay- 
ette, found  it  needful  to  pray 

Oh  Thou  my  voice  inspire. 

Who  touched  Isaifih's  hallowed  lips  with  fire, 

how  much  more  needful  is  it  to  me  to  invoke 
His  aid  who  turneth  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men  !  I  am  to  speak  to  you  of  a  man  whose  eagle 
eyes  have  witnessed,  and  whose  laborious  pen  has 
recorded  the  stupendous  events  of  nearly  70  years, 
a  period  crowded  with  incidents  fearfully  tragic  in 
physical  and  sublime  in  moral  action — a  period  in 
which  all  the  elements  of  social  and  political  power 
have  been  resolved  into  chaos  to  reconstruct  them- 
selves anew, — incidents  foreshadowing  and  follow- 
ing the  apocalypse  of  Freedom  which  America  re- 
vealed to  the  world.  At  an  age  when  lads  com- 
monly are  but  learning  to  write,  his  earnest,  boyish 
face  was  flushing  with  intense  interest  at  scenes, 
that  brought  an  empire  into  existence;  his  hand 
was  silently  chronicling  all  that  he  witnessed. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  of  a  man  whose  very  in- 
fancy was  as  the  mature  age  of  most  men ;  who, 
before  he  had  fairly  reached  the  period  of  youth,  had 
made  attainments  and  enjoyed  advantages  which 
seldom  bless  the  longest  life.  He  had  seen  and 
communed  familiarly  with  men,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  who  had  led  armies  and  ruled  states,  who 
were  profound  in  knowledge,  and  great  in  all  the 
elements  of  greatness  ;  and  who  stamped  their  im- 
press on  the  world — in  later  years  he  sustained  the 
honor  of  his  country  abroad  on  more  occasions  and 
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for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  our  countrymen  ; 
and  advancing  through  successive  gradations  at- 
tained the  Presidency  of  the  United  Slates,  a 
power  in  comparison  of  which  the  proudest  sceptre 
that  kingly  hands  now  hold  is  a  feeble  barren 
thing. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  of  the  scholar  who  found 
time  amid  the  most  oppressive  official  duties  to 
commune  with  the  great  men  of  antiquity  and  com- 
ment upon  their  writings  ;  who  discussed  with  tra- 
gedians the  master-pieces  of  the  great  dramatist, 
who  corresponded  with  men  of  science  and  of  let- 
ters, while  his  own  eyes  nightly  swept  the  heavens 
on  the  alert  for  some  new  signal  from  the  skies. 

In  short  I  am  to  speak  to  you  of  the  states- 
man, philosopher,  poet,  scholar,  patriot,  christian, 
the  combined  acts  of  whom,  with  all  the  circum- 
stantial details  of  his  life  point  him  out  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  wonderful  men  of  past  or 
present  times. 

But  my  subject  will  still  want  much  of  the  inci- 
dent that  gives  popularity  to  a  theme.  He  was  no 
triumphal  conqueror.  There  is  no  wreath  of  glory 
on  his  brow,  snatched  from  the  battle-field  amid 
danger  and  death.  The  way  of  his  journey  was 
among  the  paths  of  peace.  His  battles  were 
fought  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  ihe  study  or  the 
cabinet.  His  antagonists  were  armed  not  with  the 
sword  but  the  pen,  led  on  by  Castlereagh  and  Nes- 
selrode,  Metternich  and  Talleyrand. 

He  sleeps  and  o'er  his  peaceful  grave 
No  banners  soiled  with  conquest  wave, 
Yet  he  was  freedom's  cherished  son 
He  sleeps — the  friend  of  Washington. 

How  oppressive  is  my  task  and  with  what  fer- 
vent sincerity  and  well-founded  claim,  while  I  dis- 
trust myself,  may  I  rely  on  your  patience  and  par- 
tial consideration.  I  should  shrink  in  dismay  from 
the  attempt  if  I  did  not  know  that  a  glance  at  his 
life  will  suffice  for  his  eulogy,  a  bare  enumeration 
of  his  prominent  acts  will  attest  his  great  powers. 

Fellow  citizens :  we  stand  this  day,  in  contem- 
plation at  least,  around  the  bier  of  the  dead :  we 
come  as  countrymen  to  do  honor  to  one  who  has 
borne  the  highest  honors  our  country  can  bestow; 
we  come  as  a  family  of  brethren  to  do  the  last  sad 
offices  to  our  elder  brother.  What  though  we  dif- 
fered in  life  !  The  hand  of  death  has  smitten  one  of 
us,  and  it  is  no  time  for  any  other  thought,  there  is 
no  room  for  any  other  feeling  than  all-absorbing 
grief.  Let  us  in  common  with  the  nation  gather 
around  the  sacred  corpse  and  bow  our  heads  in 
woe.  Let  us  look  into  the  venerable  face  of  the 
departed,  and  recounting  all  his  virtues  and  his 
mighty  acts,  give  to  oblivion  every  other  feeling. 
His  name  is  inscribed  on  nearly  every  page  of  the 
history  of  his  country  which  includes  his  life.  Let 
us  look  upon  the  brighter  pages,  and  if  there  be 
any  on  which  there  is  a  shade  let  us  turn  our  chari- 


table eyes  away  from  it.  To  him  were  committed 
the  memories  of  our  Washington,  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  for  eulogy,  and  he  executed  the  task  in 
such  a  way  that  the  productions  are  literal  histories 
of  the  times  of  those  distinguished  men.  On  no 
page  of  them  has  he  recorded  one  ungenerous 
thought  or  unkind  reflection. 

Duty  to  the  dead  demands  no  injustice  to  the 
living.  He,  who  has  borne  his  country's  honors 
and  dies  enveloped  in  his  country's  flag,  is  shielded 
by  its  consecrated  folds  from  rude  invasion  or  pro- 
fane scrutiny.  Perfection  is  not  an  attribute  of 
humanity.  The  only  human  character  which  his- 
tory presents  that  gives  no  salient  point  of  attack 
even  to  his  foes,  the  only  career  unique  in  its  har- 
mony and  powerful  in  its  majesty,  is  the  career  of 
him,  whom  we  still  delight  to  call  the  Father  of  his 
country. 

If,  before  proceeding  further,  I  might  go  a 
little  into  detail,  I  would  say  there  is  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  Virginia  paying  honor  to  a  departed  son 
of  Massachusetts.  They  are  the  twin  sisters  of 
the  family  of  states.  In  one  the  revolution  began, 
in  the  other  it  ended.  Lexington  saw  the  first, 
Yorktown  the  last  of  the  continental  war.  Adams, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  Henry  in  Virginia,  as  if  un- 
consciously breathed  upon  by  some  hidden  angel, 
were  at  the  same  moment  arming  for  the  conflict, 
which  their  prophetic  eyes  saw  to  be  inevitable. 
They  gave  successively  the  first  presidents  to  the 
nation.  Without  disparagement  to  the  other  states 
of  the  confederacy,  it  may  be  said,  without  the  aid 
of  a  metaphor,  that  their  great  men  banding  to- 
gether, standing  up  shoulder  to  shoulder,  formed 
that  sacred  arch,  spanning  like  a  rainbow  the  politi- 
cal heavens,  on  which  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  came 
down  to  the  earth. 

Let  the  bands  of  that  holy  marriage  solemnized 
by  contract  in  1776  in  the  face  of  the  world,  the 
prolific  fruits  of  which  are  seen  in  seventeen  new 
states  of  American  freemen,  let  it,  oh  let  it  never 
be  sundered  ! 

As  the  august  subject  of  my  discourse  once  de- 
clared in  the  privacy  of  social  converse,  but  with 
the  emphasis  of  hearty  sincerity,  and  with  an  en- 
ergy peculiar  to  his  character,  "  By  the  consti- 
tution of  my  country,  by  all  its  compromises  for  the 
south  and  the  north  I  will  stand  to  the  last  moment 
of  my  life,"  so  let  us  stand  by  the  compact  of  our 
forefathers  and  suffer  no  intrusive  thought  to  weak- 
en its  grasp.     Let  us  declare 

Una  Spes  unaque  Salus 
Ambobus  erit : 

To  us  there  shall  be  one  hope  and  a  common  fate. 
Passing  by  the  birth  and  infant  years  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  "  whose  nursery  songs  were  the 
hymns  of  freedom,"  and  whose  infant  soul  was 
now  darkened  by  the  perils  of  the  incipient  revolt 
of  (he  colonies,  and  now  nerved  and  strengthened 
by  the  stern  resolve,  warm  debate  and  lofty  action 
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of  the  patriots  around  him,  whose  eyes  beheld  the 
smoke  that  rolled  up  from  Bunker  Hill, — passing 
them  by  as  familiar  or  unsuitable  we  find  him  cast 
by  the  current  of  events  at  the  early  age  of  eleven 
years  along  with  his  father  on  the  already  perturbed 
shores  of  foreign  lands.  Could  an  American  lad, 
upon  whose  mind  the  idea  of  freedom  had  fallen 
like  a  spark  on  tinder,  could  he  go  among  the  an- 
cient dynasties,  the  then  arbitrary  governments 
and  almost  brutish  serfs  of  the  older  world,  and 
not  find  new,  strange,  powerful  impulses  awakened 
within  him  !  What  a  contrast  even  to  his  youthful 
soul !  leaving  a  country  which  had  just  awaked 
from  slumber  to  find  itself  free — he  walked  among 
people,  he  beheld  thrones,  which  for  centuries  the 
one  to  be  governed  and  the  other  to  rule  by  an  ar- 
bitrary and  unquestioned  doctrine,  brief  as  it  was 
omnipotent  "  the  divine  right  of  kings,"  had  main- 
tained a  silence  and  repose  astounding  to  him — the 
silence  of  political  and  social  death.  To  think  and 
to  speak  on  great  political  topics  therefore,  even 
at  so  early  an  age,  was  a  transition  as  natural  and 
as  congenial  to  him  as  the  usual  delights  of  boy- 
hood, the  hoop  or  the  top. 

The  mission  on  which  his  father  went,  to  borrow 
money  for  our  impoverished  colonies,  fighting, 
bleeding  for  freedom,  doubtless  must  have  created 
in  his  breast  a  solemn  conviction  that  he  was  part 
and  parcel  of  a  holy  mission. 

Without  stopping  to  dwell  on  this  picture  or  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  your  fancy,  is  there  a  man  who 
can  conceive  of  the  tide  of  swelling,  oppressing 
emotions,  which  crowded  in  upon  and  overwhelmed 
this  American  lad— T  might  almost  say  this  first 
of  the  Republic  of  North  America. 

Such  a  transition,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  give  to  youth  the 
soberness  and  sternness,  the  thoughtfulness  and 
cautious  forecast  that  belongs  to  ripe  manhood.  It 
may  be  that  the  frigidity  of  manner  which  charac- 
terized his  after  career,  was  acquired  by  being  thus 
prematurely  introduced  into  life,  and  made  to  see 
by  an  early  and  enlarged  observation  of  mankind 
the  necessity  of  prudence  and  circumspection.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  it  was  not  the  result  of  a  selfish  or  un- 
feeling heart.  One  inevitable  consequence  of  it 
was  to  brighten  and  employ  his  faculties  to  a  degree 
that  attracted  the  observation  of  the  distintruished 
men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  hence  at 
the  puerile  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  was  selected 
by  Mr.  Dana,  then  named  as  Minister  to  Russia,  as 
the  Secretary  of  that  legation.  Having  heard  the 
wrongs  of  his  country,  and  the  rights  of  his  country- 
men, discussed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  the 
great  men  of  America  and  of  Europe,  and  the  great 
problem  of  free  institutions  debated  by  the  mas- 
ter minds  of  the  world  ;  having  been  actually  en- 
rolled in  his  country's  service  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  imbibed 
a  love  of  her  institutions  and  a  dislike  of  the  Gov- 


ernments of  Europe,  deep,  burning  and  inveterate. 
This  sentiment  tinges  all  the  productions  of  his 
pen  at  that  period  of  his  life,  which  have  fallen 
under  my  eye,  and  I  need  not  recall  to  your  minds 
the  familiar  writings  of  his  early  manhood,  in  which 
this  sentiment  is  every  where  present.  His  ora- 
tions, and  they  are  not  a  few,  are  exuberant  with 
congratulations  at  the  happiness  of  his  country  and 
eloquent  invectives  against  governmental  tyranny. 
Indeed,  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  his  life 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  this  feature  in  his  public 
acts.  A  recent  measure  of  public  policy  concern- 
ing England  was  an  instance  in  point.  He  ever 
presented  a  firm,  adamantine  front  to  the  monar- 
chies of  the  old  world.  He  was  for  giving  them 
no  foothold,  if  possible,  on  this  continent,  and  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  prevent  their  encroachments. 
His  sagacity  on  this  subject  was  surprising.  In 
1844  he  made  a  remark  in  private  conversation 
concerning  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  a  recent  de- 
bate in  the  Parliament  of  England  proves  to  have 
been  made  with  prophetic  accuracy.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
political  doctrine  adopted  by  Washington  during 
the  French  Revolution  and  which  he  promulgated 
in  his  Farewell  Address  to  his  countrymen,  "  union 
among  ourselves  and  independence  of  all  entang- 
ling alliance  or  implication  with  the  condition  or 
policy  of  foreign  States."  It  might  safely  have 
been  predicated  of  a  life  begun  under  such  auspi- 
ces, that  it  would  be  devoted  by  inevitable  neces- 
sity to  the  service  of  the  country.  The  natal  stars 
which  prevailed  at  his  birth  were  just  appearing  in 
the  heavens,  and  taking  their  places  within  the  belt 
of  siderial  fire,  encircled  in  which  they  continue  to 
float  along  the  sky,  catching  the  gaze  of  an  admi- 
ring world.  Their  first  mild  radiance  fell  on  him, 
and  consecrated  him  to  the  cause  of  popular  liberty. 

All  this  in  the  man  and  the  statesman  was  the 
legitimate  influence  of  the  early  impressions  made 
on  the  boy. 

A  ievt  years  spent  at  the  different  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, or  in  study,  and  a  ievj  years  in  Harvard 
University,  and  in  studying  Law,  brought  Mr.  Ad- 
ams into  active  life  as  a  practitioner  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  His  father  was  at  this  time  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  With  all  the  influence 
of  these  then  extraordinary  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  connexion,  his  progress  was  slow  and  dis- 
heartening. Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  sub- 
ject of  my  discourse  was  wafted  on  the  gentle  wings 
of  birth  and  fortune  into  places  of  honor  and  profit. 
He  either  voluntarily  or  of  necessity  wrestled  with 
all  those  oppressing  and  formidable  trials  which 
beset  the  pathway  of  early  professional  life,  and 
which  seem  like  Harpies  to  cling  with  malignant 
fury  to  the  skirts  of  those  who  are  most  worthy  of 
exemption.  Narrow  means,  neglect,  want  of  em- 
ployment, and  consequent  despondency,  are  the  con- 
stant themes  on  which  he  descants  at  this  period 
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of  his  life.  I  say  this  on  the  authority  of  some 
original  letters  of  his  which  have  been  placed  in  my 
hands. 

It  is  ever  instructive  to  look  back,  if  we  can, 
at  the  first  steps  of  those  who  have  achieved  dis- 
tinguished honor.  It  may  serve  a  good  purpose 
in  cheering  that  portion  of  my  auditory  who  are 
still  on  the  threshold  of  life,  to  know  that  Mr.  Ad- 
ams felt  the  chilling  influence  of  straitened  finances, 
cold  neglect,  self  distrust,  and  personal  embarrass- 
ment— and  all  these  through  several  years,  and  so 
much  so,  as  well  nigh  to  determine  him  to  abandon 
a  pursuit  so  barren  of  rewards.  He  announces 
with  great  glee  to  his  brother  the  advent  of  a  client, 
and  recounts  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  "  on 
Friday  about  noon  Otis  came  to  me  in  the  Court 
House,  told  me  he  had  a  cause  of  assault  and  battery 
just  coming  on,  stated  the  facts  which  he  expect- 
ed to  prove  at  the  trial ;  and  told  me  he  should  be 
happy  to  have  me  assist  him  if  1  felt  disposed.  I 
was  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  get 
over  a  very  formidable  task,  and  I  knew  I  should 
have  no  other  opportunity  of  the  kind  during  the 
present  session  of  the  Court,  and,  therefore,  with- 
out any  further  preparation,  I  accepted  the  offer, 
and  at  3  in  the  afternoon,  immediately  after  dinner, 
the  trial  came  on.  W.  Cranch,*  in  the  same  manner 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  other  side,  support- 
by  Mr.  Dawes.  We  were  plaintiffs,  and  such  was 
the  weight  of  oppression  upon  me,  that  I  had  hard- 
ly strength  to  read  the  writ.  You  might  have  seen 
me  'shiver  and  look  pale,  make  periods  in  the  midst 
of  sentences  and  throttle  the  practiced  accents  in 
my  fears.'  I  made  out,  however,  to  get  through, 
after  entertaining  the  jury  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  pretty  incoherent  stuff.  We  obtained  a  ver- 
dict— so  I  had  the  comforting  consideration  of  hav- 
ing done  no  harm  to  support  me.  *  The  agita- 
tion of  my  mind  was  perceived  by  every  body  pres- 
ent and  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  several  per- 
sons. *  *  I  think  I  shall  have  more  facility  for 
ray  next  attempt;  but  am  extremely  apprehensive 
of  a  certain  hesitation  in  speech,  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  overcome  in  private  conversation." 

/^      Here   follows  an  extract  which  strongly  brings 

/   to  mind  the  passage  in  Richelieu, 

Fail  :  fail  ! 
In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  fate  reserves 
F  or  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
As— Fail. 

C  "  Speak  f  will,  or  give  up  the  profession,  for  I 
had  much  rather  earn  my  daily  subsistence  by  hoe- 
ing the  corn  or  mowing  the  hay  upon  my  father's 
farm,  than  sneak  through  life  by  the  insignificant 
employment  of  defaulting  writs  upon  a  note  of  hand 
or  a  bond.  Two  or  three  years  will,  I  presume, 
decide  the  matter."  In  the  same  letter,  he  says  : 
"  How  shall  we  contrive  to  continue  our  corres- 
pondence after  the  removal  to  Philadelphia.     My 

*  Now  Chief  Justice  Cranch  of  the  D.  C. 
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finances  will  less  than  ever  admitof  expense  in  the 
way  of  postage." 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  minor  points  because 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  early  life  of  distinguished  men — and  be- 
cause it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  he  of 
whom  I  speak,  had  passed  by  an  easy  and  quick 
transition,  into  favorable  notice.  On  the  contrary, 
the  facts  go  to  show  that  he  was  indebted  to  his 
own  unaided  industry  and  talents  for  his  promotion 
after  a  trying  probation.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether,  without  these  trials,  he  would  ever  have 
attained  the  high  place  he  held  for  so  long  a  period. 
They  were  the  incentives  to  labor  and  laid  the 
ground  work  of  his  future  success. 

Thus  heavily  went  the  time  for  four  years  with 
one  who  was  destined  ere  long  to  stand  before 
Kings  and  who  filled  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
places  of  honor  and  responsibility.  A  few  articles 
written  shortly  after  this  time,  in  1793  or  1794, 
perhaps  for  want  of  other  employment,  for  a  paper 
in  Boston,  over  the  signature  of  Marcellus,  advo- 
cating the  doctrine  of  Neutrality  in  the  war  then 
in  progress  between  France  and  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Wash- 
ington, then  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
without  solicitation  or  intimation  to  any  of  his 
friends,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  Minister  to  Hol- 
land. This  he  accepted.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
without  figure  of  speech,  that  like  Hannibal  he  was 
led  by  the  Father  of  his  Country  to  the  altar  of 
his  country  and  made  to  swear  fealty  to  her  and 
eternal  hatred  to  her  foes.  Mr.  Jefferson  recom- 
mended him  for  this  post.  He  had  been  long  un- 
employed— but  now  the  mine  of  knowledge  and 
experience  which  had  lain  so  long  hidden  and  use- 
less,— the  torch  having  been  applied  to  it — began 
to  explode  in  rapid  and  brilliant  displays.  The 
talents  which  were  about  to  rust  from  nonuse  found 
glorious  exercise,  and  the  spirit  that  panted  for  em- 
ployment entered  on  a  career  of  public  labor  which 
lasted  fifty-three  years.  It  ended  only  with  his 
death.  From  1794  to  1801  he  held  diplomatic  sta- 
tions in  Holland,  England  and  Prussia.  He  re- 
received  also  a  commission  to  Portugal,  but  while 
on  his  way  to  Lisbon,  his  destination  was  changed 
to  Berlin,  where  he  effected  an  important  treaty  of 
commerce.  How  useful  and  faithful  his  services 
in  those  stations  were  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Washington,  in  1799,  declared  him  to  be 
"  the  most  valuable  public  character  we  have  abroad 
and  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps."  In 
1802,  having  returned  home,  Mr.  Adams  was  elect- 
ed by  the  city  of  Boston  to  the  Senate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  very  shortly  thereafter  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  State  elevated  him  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  For  causes  which  it  is  need- 
less here  to  dwell  upon,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  in  1808,  having  held  it  five  years.  While 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  the  Directory  of 
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Harvard  University  conferred  on  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  of  Rhetoiio  and  Oratory — the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  during  the  recesses 
of  Congress — and  with  such  eminent  ability  that 
his  lectures  were  crowded  by  other  than  Academi- 
cal hearers.  These  lectures  were  published  in  two 
octavo  volumes  and  have  been  extensively  read. 
In  1809,  he  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Madison  into  the 
public  service  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia, 
where  he  continued  about  five  years.  During 
his  residence  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
his  services  to  his  country  were  neither  few  nor 
small  :  among  the  most  important  of  them  was 
his  securing  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which 
resulted  in  the  peace  that  was  shortly  after  de- 
clared between  those  countries.  In  Russia,  as 
every  where  else,  his  active  pen  was  employed  in 
contributing  to  the  information  and  amusement  of 
his  countrymen,  and  his  "Journal  of  a  Tour  through 
Silesia"  was  published  and  read  in  numbers  with 
delight  in  America  and  translated  into  the  langua- 
ges of  Germany  and  France.,  For  the  conmiis- 
sion  which  settled  the  terms  of  the  Peace  at  Ghent, 
of  which  Clay  and  Gallatin  were  two,  Mr.  Madi- 
son named  him  as  the  head.  With  them  he  after- 
wards went  to  London  and  eifected  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain.  He  was  then  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  that  court. 

Here  you  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  a  coin- 
cidence which  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  elder 
Adams  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  treating  with 
Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  our  first  ambassador  there,  and  the 
son  was  the  chief  of  the  negotiators  who  brought 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  to  an  end,  and 
was  the  first  minister  to  that  court  after  peace  was 
restored. 

Mr.  Adains  was  called  home  from  England  to 
take  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr. 
Monroe  in  1817.  His  appointment  gave  general 
satisfaction.  Gen.  Jackson  declared  him  "the  fit- 
est  person  for  the  office  ;  a  man  who  would  stand 
by  his  country  in  the  hour  of  danger."  His  ca- 
reer as  a  foreign  minister  ended  here.  He  had 
held  six  commissions  as  ambassador  and  minister. 
If  the  number,  variety  and  duration  of  these  ap- 
pointments be  alone  considered,  it  is  but  truth  to 
say  that  he  was  distinguished  beyond  any  of  his 
countrymen;  but  when  the  difficulty,  delicacy  and 
magnitude  of  his  labors  are  taken  into  the  account, 
together  with  the  ability  he  displayed  and  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  his  services,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  he  has 
been  approached,  in  this  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  had  represented  the  Union  almost 
uninterruptedly  from  the  moment  when  in  weak- 
ness and  in  darkness  it  declared  itself  independent, 
down  to  the  period  when  in  courage  and  in  strength 
it   coped  successfully   with  the  growling  Lion  of 


Great  Britain.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  pru- 
dence and  watchfulness  which  such  a  period  de- 
manded. America  was  just  taking  her  stand  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  in  the  youth  of  man, 
so  the  youth  of  a  nation  is  the  time  when  its  hab- 
its, its  policy,  and  if  I  may  so  say,  its  moral  stand- 
ing are  fixed  and  determined.  So  far  as  these  con- 
cerned our  foreign  relations,  they  were  necessarily 
very  much  shaped  and  adjusted  by  the  first  ambassa- 
dors at  the  different  courts.  To  Mr.  Adams  belongs 
the  imperishable  honor  of  having  discharged  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  our  early  Presidents  and  the 
people,  these  important  trusts. 

During  the  eight  years  that  he  held  the  Secreta- 
ryship of  State  under  Mr.  Monroe,  there  were  nu- 
merous acts  of  importance  and  responsibility  which 
he  was  called  on  to  perform.  During  that  admin- 
istration the  claims  of  Spain  were  adjusted — the 
Territory  of  Florida  was  acquired  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  in  South 
America  was  recognized.  The  administration  of 
Mr.  Monroe  gave  such  uncoirimon  satisfaction  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  has  been  significant- 
ly styled  the  era  of  good  feeling.  Perhaps  no  ad- 
ministration of  our  government  has  met  with  so 
little  opposition,  or  rendered  more  valuable  servi- 
ces. Of  necessity  in  the  practical  working  of  our 
government,  a  large  share  of  the  labor  and  respon- 
sibility falls  upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
consentaneous  voice  of  the  country  attested  the 
zeal,  fidelity  and  industry  which  characterized  that 
officer.  Whatever  acts  of  that  administration  are 
still  controverted  points  of  history,  and  there  is  at 
least  one — the  acquisition  of  Florida — I  leave 
where  I  find  them,  confident  that  history  will  do 
impartial  and  entire  justice  to  those  who  counselled 
and  negotiated  that  important  measure.  It  is  no 
purpose  of  mine,  in  tracing  in  this  hurried  way  the 
prominent  features  of  the  life  of  this  great  man, 
to  say  one  word  or  suggest  a  thought  which  will 
fall  unpleasantly  upon  the  ear  of  any  one.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  man  to  have  filled  so  many 
stations  and  been  in  public  life  so  long,  performing 
such  a  variety  of  duties  without  incurring  dissent 
of  opinion,  if  no  stronger  feeling  ;  equally  unlikely 
would  he  be  to  escape  the  common  frailty  of 
our  race  in  the  commission  of  errors  ;  but  be- 
lieving him  to  have  been  governed  by  high  pa- 
triotism and  lofty  morality,  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  saying  what  truth  demands  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duty  you  have  imposed  upon  me.  In  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  I  have  been  compelled  to 
glance  at  these  prominent  features  I  arrive  at  the 
event  most  conspicuous  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Adams, 
his  elevation  to  the  Presidency.  The  circumstance 
is  too  recent  nut  to  have  kept  alive  some  of  the 
warm  feeling  incident,  too  painfully  accompanying 
the  recurrence  of  Presidential  elections.  Honest 
differences  of  opinion  are  not  only  to  be  looked  for 
on  such  occasions,  but  to  be  respected  as  rights  in- 
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herent  in  ihe  very  frame  work  of  our  political  or- 
ganization. Fearing,  therefore,  lliat  I  might  mar 
the  harmony  of  what  ouglit  to  be  on  the  demise  of 
an  Ex-Presiilent,  a  national  symphony  of  grief — 
I  shall  pass  over  this  part  of  his  life  with  such  re- 
marks only  as  may  be  unavoidably  necessary.  The 
election  of  Mr.  Adams  took  place  in  1825.  Un- 
like those  who  preceded  and  succeeded  him,  he  was 
not  elected  by  the  direct  voice  of  the  people.  The 
people  having  failed  to  make  an  election  in  the 
preceding  fall,  the  election  devolved,  under  the 
Constitution,  upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Upon  the  first  ballot  in  that  body  the  choice  fell  on 
him.  To  this  circumstance,  undoubtedly,  may  be 
traced  much  of  the  opposition  which  his  adminis- 
tration encountered.  In  his  reply  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  who  officially  communicated  to 
him  the  fact  of  his  election  he  expresses  regret  that 
the  election  could  not  again  be  referred  to  the  peo- 
ple and  uses  this  language  :  "  It  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  be  placed  by  the  divisions  of  sentiment  pre- 
vailing among  our  countrymen  on  this  occasion,  in 
competition,  friendly  and  honorable,  with  three  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  all  justly  enjoying  in  eminent 
degrees  the  public  favor  :  and  of  whose  worth,  tal- 
ents and  services,  no  one  entertains  a  higher  or 
more  respectful  sense  than  myself.  The  names  of 
two  of  them  were,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution,  presented  to  the  selection 
of  the  House  in  concurrence  with  my  own  ;  names 
closely  associated  with  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and 
one  of  them  further  recommended  by  a  larger  mi- 
nority of  the  primary  electoral  suffrages  than  mine. 
In  this  state  of  things,  could  my  refusal  to  accept 
the  trust  thus  delegated  to  me,  give  an  immediate 
opportunity  to  the  people  to  form  and  to  express, 
with  a  nearer  approach  to  unanimity,  the  object  of 
their  preference,  1  should  not  hesitate  to  decline 
the  acceptance  of  this  eminent  charge  and  to  sub- 
mit the  decision  of  this  momentous  question  again 
to  their  determination.  But  the  constitution  itself 
has  not  so  disposed  of  the  contingency  which  would 
arise  in  the  event  of  my  refusal,"  &c.  Elected 
without  the  direct  suffrages  of  the  people,  it  is 
also  to  be  inferred  that  his  administration  of  the 
Government  did  not  meet  with  their  approbation. 
Though  a  candidate  again  he  was  not  reelected. 
It  is  for  after  generations  and  the  pen  of  history  to 
record  in  their  true  colors  the  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration ;  we  are  too  near  them  to  be  impartial  judges. 
To  the  final  arbitrament  of  history  1  leave  them. 
The  angel  to  whom  is  committed  the  record  of  truth 
is  sternly  inscribing  on  the  everlasting  tablets  the 
acts  of  us  all.  He  is  neither  restrained  by  our 
opinions,  nor  seduced  by  our  hopes. 

Though  not  advanced  to  the  Presidential  office 
by  the  direct  will  of  the  people,  I  find  in  his  inau- 
gural address  the  recognition  of  their  sovereignty, 
in  precise  accordance  with  all  the  teachings  of  his 
Hfe — "  Our  political  creed  is  without  a  dissenting 


voice  which  can  be  heard — that  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  source  and  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
the  end  of  all  legitimate  government  on  earth — that 
the  best  security  for  the  beneficence,  and  the  best 
guaranty  against  the  abuse  of  power,  consists  in 
the  freedom,  purity  and  frequency  of  popular  elec- 
tions— that  the  general  government  of  the  Union, 
and  the  separate  government  of  the  States  are  all 
sovereignties  of  limited  powers,  fellow-servants  of 
the  same  masters  ;  uncontrolled  within  their  res- 
pective spheres  ;  uncontrollable  by  encroachments 
on  each  other."  I  find  there  also  another  senti- 
ment which  cannot  fail  to  find  a  response  in  every 
patriotic  breast  :  "  Ten  years  of  peace  at  home 
and  abroad  have  assuaged  the  animosities  of  politi- 
cal contention,  and  blended  into  harmony  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  public  opinion.  There  still 
remains  one  effort  of  magnanimity,  one  sacrifice 
of  prejudice  and  passion,  to  be  made  by  individu- 
als throughout  the  Union,  who  have  heretofore  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  political  party.  It  is  that 
of  discarding  every  remnant  of  rancor  against  each 
other  :  of  embracing  as  countrymen  and  friends 
and  of  yielding  to  talents  and  virtue  alone  that  con- 
fidence which  in  times  of  contention  for  principle 
was  bestowed  only  on  those  who  bore  the  badge  of 
party  communion."  In  consonance  with  this  senti- 
ment, Mr.  Adams  proscribed  no  man  on  account  of 
his  opinions,  but  left  the  offices  of  the  country  open 
to  men  of  all  parties. 

Called  by  the  almost  unanimous  suffrages  of  his 
native  Congressional  district  to  occupy  a  seat  as 
its  representative  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Adams  departed  from  the  precedents  of  those  who 
had  filled  the  Presidential  chair  and  entered  the 
lower  House  in  1831.  This  departure  from  estab- 
lished custom  must  rest  for  its  justification  upon 
his  desire  still  to  be  useful — his  obedience  to  old 
and  tried  friends,  and  the  almost  absolute  necessity 
of  employment  to  one  to  whom  labor  had  become 
from  long  habit  essential.  There  is  one  view  of 
it,  however,  which  goes  far  to  relieve  him  from 
animadversion.  He  had,  during  his  whole  life, 
sought  to  put  the  Republic  of  North  America  in  as 
strong  contrast  as  possible  with  the  Monarchies  of 
Europe.  Those  who  sit  on  thrones  are  lifted  up 
and  sedulously  guarded  from  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  rule.  Power  is  assumed  to  flow 
down  from  the  ruler  to  the  ruled,  while  in  our 
government,  power  reaches  up  from  the  people  and 
not  only  creates,  but  controls  its  highest  officer. 
Rebuked  by  the  people  for  his  administrative  acts, 
he  may  have  chosen  to  descend  from  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  to  mingle  again  with  the  mass  of  bis  coun- 
trymen and  thus  to  illustrate  the  Republican  doc- 
trine, that  there  is  no  position  in  our  country  ex- 
empt from  their  influence. 

That  portion  of  his  life  that  intervenes  between 
hisreentry  in  to  Congress  and  tiie  hour  of  his  death  is 
too  recent  and  familiar  to  require  more  than  a  pass- 
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ing  notice  at  my  hands.  -Having  been  the  servant 
of  the  nation,  he  does  not  seem  willing  to  become 
a  member  of  a  party.  Hence  his  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  influence  were  found  sometimes  on 
one  side  and  sometimes  on  another  of  the  parties 
which  divided  the  House.  Such  a  course  could  not 
fail  to  subject  hira  occasionally  to  the  censure  of 
both.  But  with  the  independence  and  firmness 
which  were  prominent  in  his  character,  he  turned 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 

During  the  session  of  the  House,  he  was  most 
constant  in  his  attendance.  It  was  a  rare  thing  to 
find  him  absent  from  his  seat.  Blessed  with  a  vio-- 
orous  constitution,  which  he  had  kept  in  sound  ac- 
tion by  a  rigid  attention  to  the  laws  of  health,  he 
followed  up  the  daily  occupations  of  life  with  an 
assiduity  and  tenacity,  which  have,  perhaps,  never 
been  exceeded.  Every  moment  was  crowded  with 
employment.  His  relaxations  were  either  mental 
or  physical  exertion.  Turning  from  graver  mat- 
ters, he  indited  a  sonnet  for  a  lady  or  corresponded 
on  some  subject  of  science,  literature  or  art.  Tho- 
roughly informed  in  all  past  history,  he  observed 
with  minute  accuracy  the  passing  events  of  the 
present.  Faithfully  observant  of  all  social  and  fa- 
miliar duties,  the  recurring  Sabbath  found  him,  in 
sunshine  or  in  storm,  a  solemn  worshipper  in  the 
Temple  of  God.  Just  and  liberal  in  all  his  deal- 
ings ;  strict  in  morality — stern  in  justice — unbend- 
ing in  integrity,  no  stain  of  moral  obliquity  has  at- 
tached to  his  name  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave. 
Though  not  of  easy  or  unconstrained  manners,  he 
was  accessible  to  all  who  approached  him  from  the 
higliest  to  the  most  humble.  Intrepid  and  of  in- 
domitable courage,  he  shrank  from  no  responsibili- 
ty and  feared  nothing  so  much  as  untruth  or  dis- 
honar.  He  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  days  with 
acts  of  benevolence  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  Adams  was,  without  doubt,  indebted  more  to 
labor  and  cultivation  than  to  natural  powers.  As 
a  writer,  he  was  chaste  without  stiffness  and  forci- 
ble without  redundancy  :  accurate,  fervent — speak- 
ing only  when  he  had  something  to  say,  he  was  not 
of  that  school  of  orators  who  leave  a  vague  sound 
in  the  ear  without  any  impression  on  the  mind. 
He  had  none  of  that  faculty  that  Bonaparte  calls 
•'  the  talent  for  harangue."  Assiduous  in  labor,  he 
devoted  his  unofficial  hours  to  severe  study,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  long  life  he  had  acquired  a  fund  of 
knowledge  which  ranks  hira  among  the  most  learned 
of  this  or  any  age.  His  motto  was  "  Vita  sine  li- 
teris  Mors."  Life  without  knowledge  would  have 
been  indeed  nothing  but  death.  While  harassed 
with  the  cares  of  the  Presidential  office,  he  found 
time  to  draw  up  for  the  improvement  of  his  son, 
then  a  student  of  Law,  most  elaborate  abstracts  of 
the  chief  orations  of  Cicero  and  the  Provencal  Let- 
ters of  Pascal.  Indeed  he  much  resembled  Cicero 
himself,  "  with  his  hundred  volumes,  his  varied  per- 
ections  and  extraordinary  achievements,"  or  like 


Varro,  of  whom  St.  Augustine  said,  "  when  I  see 
how  much  Varro  wrote,  I  wonder  much  that  he 
ever  had  any  leisure  to  read,  and  when  1  see  how 
much  he  read,  I  wonder  much  that  he  ever  had  any 
leisure  to  write."  His  knowledge  was  ever  at  the 
command  of  those  who  desired  it.  He  believed 
with  the  bard  of  Avon — 

"  Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  wiih  us,  as  we  with  torches  do; 
Not  light  thena  for  themselves." 

Notwithstanding  the  claim  he  had  upon  the  at- 
tention of  mankind,  he  abhorred  everything  ap- 
proaching to  personal  display.  He  shrank  from 
the  public  gaze.  One  might  have  ridden  a  long 
journey  in  company  with  hirn  and  been  entirely  un- 
conscious of  his  presence.  He  made  the  just,  but 
not  common  distinction  between  notoriety  and  fame. 
To  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  he  was  earnestly  stri- 
ving after  knowledge.  He  did  not  consider  himself 
to  have  attained  unto  knowledge.  A  recent  num- 
ber of  our  Literary  Messenger  discloses  a  corres- 
pondence on  scientific  subjects  with  Lieut,  Maury, 
a  Virginian,  whose  name  I  am  proud  to  mention  in 
this  connection.  He  looked  upon  life  as  the  seed 
field  of  knowledge,  the  full  harvest  of  which  is 
reaped  in  manifold  products  beyond  the  dark  win- 
ter of  the  grave. 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  recent  acts  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man  which  has  been  supposed  to  affect 
certain  relations  of  ours,  on  which,  if  I  consulted 
my  inclinations  merely,  or  the  delicacy  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  should  forbear  to  touch  ;  but  having  con- 
sented to  speak  of  him,  a  paramount  sense  of  jus- 
tice impels  me  to  say  a  iew  words  on  that  subject. 
I  am  persuaded  I  shall  be  understood  without  using 
terms  more  broad  or  explicit,  than  to  say  that  Mr. 
Adams  has  been  by  some  suppxjsed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  the  South.  1  need  not  tell  you, 
among  whom  I  was  born,  that  I  consider  this,  if 
true,  a  grievous  blemish  upon  the  otherwise  sym- 
metrical character  of  a  distinguished  statesman. 
Hostility  to  the  interests  of  any  portion  of  one's 
country  is  inconsistent  with  enlighted  statesman- 
ship or  genuine  patriotism.  But  acts  and  meas- 
ures may  be  sometimes  so  blended,  as  that  ac- 
tion with  regard  to  them  may  be  misapprehended, 
and  inferences  may  be  drawn  which  the  actor  him- 
self never  purposed. 

I  am  not  about  to  make  any  plea  for  the  dead.  His 
defence  must  be  made  before  the  bar  of  God  and 
of  History.  But  inasmuch  as  I  know  that  you  love 
truth  and  cherish  magnanimity,  and  that  you  desire 
to  construe  charitably  what  you  may  not  be  able  to 
justify,  I  feel  myself  excused  for  calling  your  at- 
tention to  some  facts  which  are  in  your  knowledge 
and  some  which,  perhaps,  are  not.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that   Mr.  Adams  was  never,  (1  believe.) 
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voted  for  or  sustained  by  that  organized  band  in 
in  his  own  district,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is 
to  interfere  with  and  destroy  the  rights  of  the  South. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  he  was  affiliated 
wiih  them.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact 
is,  thai,  whatever  complexion  his  acts  may  have  borne 
10  our  eves,  he  had  no  purpose  in  common  with 
them.  For  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  they 
would  not  be  prompt  to  discover  it.  But  if  this 
were  not  so,  he  has  declared  in  one  of  his  speeches 
in  Congress  that  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
them,  and  that  they  had  passed  severe  condemna- 
tion upon  him,  and  that  he  wished  to  make  no  in- 
terference with  the  institutions  of  the  South.* 
Another  fact  unknown  to  many  and  which  is  of  so 
private  a  character  that  it  hardly  finds  an  appropri- 
ate place  in  a  public  discourse — another  fact  is, 
that  in  the  summer  of  1844,  a  gentleman  of  this 
city,  visiting  him  by  invitation  at  his  home  in  Quin- 
cy, carried  along  with  his  family  a  slave,  then  and 
now  his  property  ;  and  though  under  the  same  roof 
for  several  weeks,  no  word  was  spoken  of  a  gen- 
eral or  special  character  on  the  subject  of  our  in- 
stitutions, except  on  one  occasion  when  the  subject 
was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  himself,  with  the 
view  of  learning  explicitly  his  sentiments  on  that 
point.  In  that  conversation,  he  stated  that  his 
opinions  of  the  institution  were  not  so  much  form- 
ed upon  any  knowledge  of  his  own,  as  from  inter- 
course with  men  from  the  South,  naming  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Wirt,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall and  others  ;  that  those  opinions  were  formed 
some  years  ago — that  they  coincided  exactly  with 
theirs  and  he  had  seen  no  reason  to  change  them. 
He  denied  to  the  General  Government  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  subject  any  where  so  long  as  it 
was  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution — that 
the  constitution  contained  compromises  on  that  very 
point,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  South  were  de- 
termined, and  that  by  the  constitution  with  all  its 
compromises  he  would  stand  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.  I  must  say  further,  that  so  far  as  he  spoke 
of  the  South  and  Southern  men,  it  was  always 
with  kindness  and  often  with  warmth. 

I  suggest  these  facts  without  any  comment  fur- 
ther than  to  ask,  if  there  is  not  room  to  suppose 
that  the  two  acts — the  presentation  of  petitions  and 
opposition  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory — 
upon  which  alone  I  believe  the  opinion  of  his  hos- 
tility to  the  South  is  founded, — I  ask  if  there  is 
not  room  to  suppose  that  these  two  matters  were 
connected  in  his  mind  with  other  constitutional 
questions,  which  led  him  to  advocate  the  one  and 
resist  the  other.  You  are  aware  that  Southern 
members  of  Congress  did  advocate  the  one  and  re- 
sist the  other  upon  the  ground  that  there  were  other 
constitutional  questions  implicated  in  them.  But, 
as  1  said  before,  these  questions  belong  to  history, 
and  not  to  this  occasion. 

•  Congressional  Olohe— Dec.  29,  184."?. 


In  casting  back  our -eyes  over  the  rapid  sketch 
we  have  traced  of  Mr.  Adams'  life,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  any  detailed  notice  of  the  prominent 
events  of  it  is  impossible — they  cannot  even  be 
enumerated  in  the  compass  of  an  hour,  and  longer 
time  would  weary  this  immense  and  crowded  throng. 
So  numerous  are  they,  that  if  I  undertook  to  name 
them,  my  discourse  would  be  but  an  imperfect  in- 
dex. So  important  have  they  been,  that  volumes 
will  be  required  to  do  them  justice.  His  orations 
and  contributions  to  literature  and  science,  exclu- 
sive of  his  State  papers,  will  constitute  a  volumi- 
nous work.  His  more  prominent  actions  are  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  history  of  his  country,  and 
the  memory  of  his  name  will  be  as  undying  as 
Time.  He  has  left  behind  him  materials  for  works 
of  great  interest  and  value,  which,  together  with 
his  life,  will  pass  to  future  generations,  who  will 
assign  him,  with  more  impartiality  than  we  can  do, 
the  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  which  his  servi- 
ces demand. 

*  *  *  * 

Look  in  with  me  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States.  If  is  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary. To-morrow  is  the  birthday  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  The  House  is  in  session.  The 
business  before  it  is  a  scheme  of  Literature  and 
Philanthropy.  It  is  the  plan  for  a  national  exchange 
of  books  and  works  of  art.  A  member  has  risen 
to  speak.  It  is  plain  that  he  is  an  old — very  old 
man  ;  more  than  80  years  press  upon  his  venera- 
ble head.  His  voice  is  low  and  tremulous.  He  is 
the  patriarch  of  the  assemblage.  Thick  coming 
memories  of  the  past  are  crowding  on  that  good 
old  man.  He  saw  the  first  Congress  of  his  coun- 
try that  ever  sat.  He  has  watched  his  country 
from  her  infancy  up  to  the  present  hour.  A  strong 
lover  of  his  race,  an  enthusiatic  believer  in  its 
ultimate  bright  and  glorious  destiny,  he  has  seen 
the  thirteen  feeble  colonies  expand  into  thirty  mag- 
nificent empires.  He  has  watched  the  current  of 
free  institutions  as  it  has  rolled  round  the  world, 
and  his  glorious  vision,  by  anticipation,  beholds  the 
dream  of  his  boyhood  about  to  be  realized.  Mon- 
archies tremble  and  topple  to  their  fall,  and  on 
their  ruins  men  are  about  to  erect  universal  Re- 
publics.* He  has  seen  these  thrones.  He  has 
represented  his  country  in  the  throng  that  surrounds 
them  ;  he  has  seen  Europe  kindled  with  general 
war  on  account  of  republican  principles  ;  he  has 
seen  France  pour  forth  her  millions,  dashing  with 
misguided  fury  on  the  foes  of  freedom.  He  has 
seen  the  grand  army  of  Bonaparte,  scattered  and 
thinned,  flit  like  shadows  back  through  the  Russian 
snows.  He  has  heard  the  thunders  of  Waterloo, 
and  seen  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  reerected  in 
France.  He  has  heard  the  abortive  vivas  of  the 
three  days  of  July  give  place  to  the  shouts  of '  long 

*  The  recent  revolution  in  France  began  on  the  21sl  of 
Feliruary. 
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live  the  king ;'  but  strong  in  the  faith  of  man's  ulti- 
mate freedom,  his  soul  expands  at  the  memories  of 
the  past  and  the  glorious  recollections  that  connect 
with  to-morrow — the  birthday  of  Washington.  I 
have  said  a  proposition  for  exchanges  of  science 
and  art  between  America  and  Europe  is  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  He  favors  it ;  for  he  knows 
that  with  that  exchange  another  deeper  and  grander 
is  rapidly  going  on — a  free  exchange  of  opinions 
on  republican  government  :  give  it  but  scope  and 
the  fires  of  Vesuvius  or  Stromboli  are  as  easily 
quenched  with  cords  of  hemp  as  the  millions  of 
Europe  kept  chained  to  their  thrones.  Thinking 
of  these  things,  he  has  risen  to  speak.  There  is 
silence  in  the  Hall.  The  members,  as  is  their 
custom,  have  gathered  about  him.  They  listen 
to  hear ;  but  the  tide  of  emotion  that  memory 
loosens  is  too  strong  and  too  rapid.  The  im- 
prisoned soul  swells  beyond  the  worn  and  feeble 
tenement  of  clay,  and  he  sinks  down  to  rise  no 
more.  He  falls  in  the  Temple  of  Freedom  at 
the  foot  of  her  altar,  beneath  the  flag  of  his  coun- 
try, that  flaunts  out  to  meet  the  kissing  breeze,  ex- 
claiming, "  This  is  the  last  of  earth  ;  I  am  content." 
May  I  not  truthfully  say,  "  a  mighty  oak  has 
fallen  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest." 


THE  CONQUEROR'S  BANNER. 


BY    MRS.    M.     E.    HEWITT. 

"  In  hoc  signo  vhi-ces." 

No  more  by  golden  idols — 

The  Pagan  monarch  said — 
Let  our  embatlled  legions 

To  victory  be  led. 
Lo  !  heaven  in  fire  revealeth 

To  us,  the  power  divine. 
That  shall  marshal  forth  to  conquest 

The  host  of  Constantine  ! 

The  haughty-hearted  Persian 

Before  its  might  will  quail, 
And  the  soaring  Roman  eagle 

His  lofty  pinions  vail — 
And  the  Goth  beneath  his  iron  helm 

Will  hush  his  battle-cry, 
When  bold  above  our  flashing  spears 

We  rear  the  Cross  on  high  ! 

Then  far  upon  your  banners 

The  sign  be  proudly  borne, 
And  graven  on  your  bucklers 

The  glorious  symbol  worn — • 
Thus  set  upon  our  battle  front, 

The  talisman  divine, 
That  shall  scatter  like  the  whirlwind 

The  fops  of  (yonstantine  ! 


My  heart!  with  cares  environed — 

That  panting  in  the  strife. 
Hast  set  thine  earthly  idols 

In  the  battle  front  of  life — 
When  thou,  amid  the  conflict, 

Dost  prove  them  false  and  frail ; 
Turn  heavenward,  like  the  Pagan, 

For  the  Power  that  shall  prevail. 


THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


OF 


FRANCE. 

The  following  letter,  is  the  first  of  a  series  that  we  pro- 
pose to  lay  before  our  readers,  from  the  pen  of  a  very  ac- 
complished Virginian,  residing  in  Paris.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  his  correspondence  will  be  hailed  by  them  with  de- 
light, writing,  as  he  does,  in  the  Very  centre  of  Continental 
commotion  and  amid  the  most  exciting  events  of  the  age. 
The  absorbing  interest,  felt  by  all  classes  in  our  country 
for  the  destinies  of  Europe,  will  render  his  letters,  just  at 
this  time,  peculiarly  acceptable. — [Ed.  Mess. 


Paris,  March  1848. 
Mr.  Editor, — 

The  developement  of  Political  Institutions  and 
their  results,  depend  so  much  upon  the  personal 
character. of  the  agents  charged  with  their  ad- 
ministration, men  are  so  inseparable  from  prin- 
ciples, that  brief  notices  of  the  eminent  citizens 
who  constitute  the  new  Provisional  Goverment  of 
France,  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
readers  of  the  Messenger.  There  must,  at  this 
moment,  be  thousands  in  the  United  States,  inqui- 
ring with  the  greatest  interest,  who  and  what  are 
the  men,  that  yielding  to  frenzied  popular  accla- 
mation have  proclaimed  The  French  Republic  ? 
Who  are  they  that  have  had  the  temerity  to  re- 
commence that  fearful  experiment,  and  now  direct 
the  terrible  engine  which  is  to  influence  so  power- 
fully, for  weal  or  for  woe,  the  destinies  of  France 
and  of  Europe  1 

I  propose  in  this  and  one  or  two  succeeding  let- 
ters, to  partially  satisfy  these  inquiries. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  February. 
The  king  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grand-son, 
and  fled  from  Paris.  The  armed  people  had  burst, 
with  shouts  and  banners,  into  the  hall,  where  the 
Deputies  of  the  nation  were  engaged  discussing 
the  question  of  the  Regency.  The  President  pre- 
cipitately left  his  chair,  and  the  members  dis- 
persed :  and  it  was  there,  in  a  tumultuous  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  after  this  stormy  close  of  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  the  Pro- 
visional Government  was  nominated. 
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Its  principal  members  are  : 

Jacques  Charles  Dupont,  President. 
Alphonsede  'Lz.mzxnne,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Francois  Arago,  Minister  of  the  Marine. 
Ledru  Roliin,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Isaac  Adolphe  Cremieux,  Minister  of  Justice. 
Hippolyte  Carnot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Gamier  Pages,  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  President  M.  Jacques  Charles  Dupont, 
naturally  calls  for  the  first  notice.  He  is  general- 
ly known  as  M.  Dupont  de  TEnre,  to  distinguish 
him  from  others  of  the  same  name,  he  having  been 
one  of  the  representatives  from  the  Department  of 
Eure,  in  the  late  Chamber  yf  Deputies.  Mr.  D. 
is  a  very  aged  man,  too  aged  to  take  an  active  and 
laborious  part  in  conduct  of  the  new  government. 
He  was  born  at  Newbourg,  in  ancient  Normandy, 
the  27th  February,  1767,  and  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  He  was  called  to  preside  over  the  new 
government  because  it  was  known  that  his  silent 
participation  in  its  measures  would  at  once  inspire 
prompt  and  complete  confidence  throughout  the 
whole  of  France.  Such  is  the  glorious  reward 
which  M.  Dupont  is  now  reaping,  for  his  long  life 
of  rare  professional  probity  and  political  consis- 
tency. The  history  of  F'rance  tells  of  many  more 
brilliant  and  powerful  men  than  Dupont  (de  I'Eure,) 
but  of  none — not  even  excepting  his  own  intimate 
friend  and  our  favorite  hero.  Gen.  Lafayette — more 
virtuous,  sincere,  consistent  and  unselfishly  patri- 
otic. He  was  early  destined  to  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  parlement 
of  Normandy  in  1789,  the  year  in  which  the  first 
French  revolution  broke  out.  The  young  advocate 
commenced  his  career  an  ardent  friend  of  the  civil 
and  political  reforms  which  were  the  order  of  the 
day;  and  he  has  ever  continued  amid  all  the  chan- 
ges, which  have  so  often  and  so  deeply  agitated  his 
country,  a  firm,  moderate,  wise  republican.  In 
1792,  the  day  that  he  attained  his  majority,  or  25th 
year,  he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  his  Commune.  From 
that  time  till  1811,  he  occupied  successively  and 
honorably  many  high  professional  stations.  In  the 
last  named  year  he  was  nominated  President  of  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Rouen.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
some  years  before,  while  president  of  the  criminal 
tribunal  of  Evreux,  the  Police,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Fouche,  sent  to  Evreux  for  trial,  several 
innocent  persons  whom  it  was  desired  should  be 
condemned.  Executive  influence  was  applied  in 
every  possible  way,  to  insure  the  verdict  of  con- 
demnation. IJut  all  to  no  effect.  Dupont  presi- 
ded. He  courageously  and  honestly  administered 
the  law  ;  and  the  accused  were  triumphantly  ac- 
quilied.  It  might,  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the 
reputation  which  this  act  of  firnmess  and  honesty 
gave  to  Dupont,  that  judicial  integrity  was  not  an 
every  day  virtue  under  the  Empire.  Ele  remain- 
ed President  of  the  Imperial   and  Royal  Court  <.f 


Rouen  till  1818,  when,  under  the  Restoration, 
Baron  Pasqnier,  then  Minister  of  Justice,  deprived 
him  of  the  office.  Since  1813  he  has  been  almost 
constantly  in  public  life,  as  Deputy.  In  that  year 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Senate  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  body,  and  the  next  year,  1814,  under 
the  first  Restoration,  M.  Dupont  was  chosen,  unan- 
imously, first  Vice-President  of  that  body.  He 
took  his  seat,  of  course,  upon  the  benches  of  the 
opposition — which  fact  accounts  for  the  little  favor 
which  he  enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  the  restored  Bour- 
bons. In  1815,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  pro- 
posed, and  caused  to  be  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  of  which  he  was  the  second  Vice- 
President,  the  spirited  and  patriotic  protestation 
which  a  deputation  of  the  body  delivered  to  the 
Allies  then  advancing  upon  Paris.  The  Protest 
declared  "  That  France  would  not  recognise  any 
other  government  than  one  which  should  guaranty 
to  it,  by  institutions  voluntarily  consented  to,  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  worship,  a  representative  government, 
the  trial  by  jury,  the  abolition  of  all  heredetary  no- 
bility, the  inviolability  of  the  national  domains,  and 
all  the  grand  results  of  the  Revolution." 

Faithfully-  watching  over  the  interests  of  the 
people,  M.  Dupont  was  always  preaching  economy 
in  the  use  of  the  national  treasure.  In  1818,  under 
the  Restoration,  he  struggled  well,  but  fruitlessly, 
to  reduce  the  salaries  of  ministers  to  $25,000  per 
annum.  And  we  shall  presently  see  that  what  he 
preached  he  was  ever  ready  to  practise.  In  1820 
he  resisted  the  retrograde  tendencies  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  debate  which  rose  upon  the  propo- 
sition to  modify  the  laws,  regulating  trial  by  jury 
and  censure  of  the  press,  he  thus  concluded  his 
bold  and  eloquent  protest  : 

"  Gentlemen,  France  awaits  with  the  most  pain- 
ful anxiety  the  decision  you  are  about  to  pronounce 
upon  one  of  her  most  precious  liberties — the  very 
last  perhaps  that  is  now  left  her!  Already  has 
society  lost  the  guaranty  of  free  elections;  if  you 
now  deprive  us  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
of  trial  by  jury  for  political  offences,  there  is  an 
end  of  representative  government.  If  my  coun- 
try is  destined  to  experience  this  extreme  evil, 
never  will  I  aid  in  the  act  by  which  it  is  brought 
upon  her.  A  thousand  times  would  T  prefer  to  re- 
nounce my  legislative  functions  than  become  privy 
to  all  the  evil  which  may  result  from  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  act." 

He  never  supported  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  July,  1830,  was  far  from  bailing  with 
unmixed  satisfaction  the  accession  of  the  Orleans 
branch.  Lafayette  and  Lafitte,  however,  persua- 
ded him  to  give  Louis  Philippe  a  trial.  He  was 
immediately  offered  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of 
Justice.     Dupont  declined  it. 

"  Was  I  deceived,"  said  the  King,  "  was  I  mis- 
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ta5en  in  supposing  you  a  sufficiently  good  citizen 
to  accept,  in  behalf  of  the  Revolution  and  of  Lib- 
erty, the  portfolio  which  I  offer  T' 

"  I  must  be  candid  with  you,"  was  the  reply  of 
this  upright  citizen.  "  The  forming  part  of  this 
government  hardly  accords  with  my  popular  no- 
tions and  habits.  I  am  in  principle  and  disposition, 
republican  !" 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  said  Louis  Philippe,  "  that 
you  are  ignorant  of  my  sentiments  !  Do  you  not 
know  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  sound  mind 
and  good  heart  to  have  resided  in  America  and  not 
be  a  republican!  Ah,  sir,  if  you  only  knew  how 
much  I  regret  that  I  cannot  live  a  citizen  of  the 
French  Republic  !" 

Dupont  was  persuaded  and  it  was  he  that  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1830,  administered  to  Louis  Phil- 
ippe the  oath  to  observe  the  Charter. 

His  first  act  as  Minister  of  Justice  was  to  re- 
fuse the  customary  allowance  of  $5,000  allowed 
to  ministers,  over  and  above  their  salary,  to  defray 
the  first  expenses  of  housekeeping. 

"  But  by  this  conduct  you  indirectly  censure  your 
colleagues  who  have  accepted  this  sum." 

"  I  censure  no  one.  I  do  but  obey  the  dictates 
of  my  conscience.  I  have  found  the  ministerial 
mansion  well  supplied  with  furniture  and  every 
thing  that  is  necessary.  It  has  cost  me  nothing  to 
break  up  my  former  establishment ;  and  I  cannot, 
therefore,  receive  an  indemnity." 

The  new  minister  made  a  general  sweep  of  the 
unworthy  functionaries  whom  favoritism  and  cor- 
ruption had  placed  in  office  during  the  Restoration. 
Louis  Philippe,  whose  own  retrograde  tendencies 
very  soon  manifested  themselves,  and  who  thought 
that  these  men  would  be  very  convenient  instru- 
ments for  carrying  out  his  schemes,  looked  with 
an  evil  eye  upon  the  thorough  cleaning  up  and 
clearing  out  which  were  taking  place  under  the 
auspices  of  his  inexorable  Minister. 

"  But  will  you  never  finish  with  this  massacre 
of  functionaries  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  moment  your  Majesty  so  wills  it," 
was  the  reply,  with  the  air  of  a  man  perfectly 
ready,  and  perfectly  willing,  and  fully  determined 
to  retire  from  office  if  this  purgatory  operation 
were  at  all  interfered  with.  But  the  King  oould 
not  then  dispense  with  M.  Dupont.  :  so  he  winced 
and  signed  every  thing  that  his  Minister  presented. 

The  King  one  day  remarked  th;it  the  Minister 
had  not  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  his 
button-hole. 

"  How  is  this,  sir ;  you  have  not  the  cross  of 
Honor.    Here,  T  give  it  to  you — take  mine!  " 

"  Excuse  me,  Sire — I  am  an  officer  of  the  Or- 
der." 

"  I  make  you  a  commander,  then  I" 

"  I  thank  your  Majesty,  but  1  cannot  accept  this 
favor  ! 


And  it  could  not  by  any  persuasion  be  forced  on 
him. 

Dupont  very  early  perceived  the  anti-liberal  pol- 
icy of  Louis  Philippe  and  intimated  his  wish  tore- 
tire.  But  Lafayette  and  Lafitte  were  not  unde- 
ceived and  they  persuaded  him  to  retain  his  place. 
He  came  to  an  open  quarrel  with  the  King  respect- 
ing Odillon  Barrot.  This  gentleman  in  1830  was 
prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  King  desired  liis  dis- 
missal and  repeatedly  urged  the  measure  upon  his 
Minister  of  Justice.  But  the  impracticable  Min- 
ister firmly,  respectfully  and  successfully  oppo- 
sed. The  King  could  not  yet  dispense  with  Du- 
pont. He  apologised  for  his  violence,  offered  his 
hand  and  besought  the  offended  Minister,  who  had 
seized  his  hat  and  was  retiring,  to  be  pacified  and 
retain  his  place.  The  reconciliation,  however,  was 
destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  On  the  24th  of 
December,  1830,  after  having  held  office  only  five 
months,  he  retired,  with  little  hope  that  France 
would  ever  enjoy  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, the  progress  and  happiness  which  it  was  sup- 
posed were  insured  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

Upon  entering  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  first 
time  after  having  handed  in  his  resignation,  he  in- 
advertently walked  up  and  took  his  accustomed  seat 
on  the  ministerial  bench.  A  laugh  from  the  mem- 
bers who  had  noticed  his  mistake  recalled  to  mind 
the  change  of  circumstances  which  had  taken  place. 
The  Ex-Minister  joined  in  the  laugh  with  the  ut- 
most good-humor,  and  hastily  rising,  sought  his 
place  on  the  extreme  left,  which  he  never  aban- 
doned. 

Of  late  years  M.  Dupont  has  very  rarely  spoken 
in  the  Chamber;  but  he  was  always  present — 
closely  attending  to  the  matter  before  the  house, 
and  always  giving  to  the  side,  which,  in  his  wis- 
dom, he  thought  deserved  it,  his  countenance  and 
vote. 

On  (he  24th  uU.,  after  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  had  abandoned  his  post  and  the  ministe- 
rial members  fled,  M.  Dupont  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  he  presided  over  the  popular  assembly 
which  nominated  himself  and  others  to  form  the 
Provisional  Government. 

So  long  as  Dupont  (del'  Eure)  remains  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  if  sufficient  strength  reinains  to  permit 
him  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  measures 
proposed,  French  patriots  may  rest  tranquil,  assu- 
red that  nothing  will  be  done  injurious  to  Liberty 
properly  understood.  He  is  wise,  moderate,  hon- 
est, sincerely  republican  :  and  will  sanction  noth- 
ing that  either  falls  short  of,  or  goes  beyond,  whole- 
some and  practicable  republicanism.  The  fear  is  that 
his  younger  and  more  ardent  and  ultra  colleagues 
will  not  consult  him  so  often  as  they  should,  and 
that  from  his  extreme  old  age  he  will  be  unable  to 
exercise  that  practical  oversight  and  control  which 
is  necessary  to  prevent  young  republicanism,  and 
especially  French  republicanism,  from  running  to 
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disastrous  extremes.  Indeed,  tliis  would  seem  to 
have  already  taken  place.  Several  of  the  heads 
of  Departments  liave  issued  circulars  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  conduct  of  their  subordinates  in  the 
provinces,  which  Dupont  never  could  have  sanc- 
tioned and  which  the  Provisional  Government  has 
been  compelled  to  virtually  disavow. 

The  inflexible  probity  of  M.  Dupont,  his  antique 
simplicity  of  character  and  manners,  and  the  sub- 
stantial, but  unpretending  service  which  he  has 
rendered  his  country,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
long  and  honorable  career,  will  insure  to  him  a  most 
distinguished  place  in  the  annalsof  French  history. 

M.  Dupont  is  of  the  ordinary  stature.  Plisgrey 
locks  are  thinly  scattered  over  a  head  which  would 
be  an  agreeable  study  to  the  benevolent  phrenolo- 
gist. His  face  is  marked  with  the  small  pox  ;  but 
its  expression  is  open,  frank  and  honest,  inspiring 
the  beholder  with  the  disposition  tp  give  at  once  his 
confidence  and  hand.  When  he  speaks,  his  voice 
is  manly  and  assured,  like  that  of  one  who  has  sin- 
cere convictions,  and  dares  fully  to  express  them. 
"  His  simplicity  of  dress"  says  a  French  writer, 
"  his  brevity  of  speech,  his  frank  and  guileless 
physiognomy  form  an  ensemble  which  the  imagina- 
tion is  fain  to  attribute  to  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.'' 

But  the  most  popular  man  of  the  actual  govern- 
ment of  France, — the  greatest  genius,  the  most 
brilliant,  eloquent,  dashing,  and  perhaps  the  most 
ambitious  and  democratic,  is  the  religious,  sentimen- 
tal and  ci-devant  legitimist  poet  Alphonse  de  La- 
marline.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  person 
and  character  more  unlike  the  President,  Dupont. 
The  one  is  all  simplicity — the  other  all  pomp.  The 
one  is  content  to  be  of  use,  the  other  requires  that 
every  service  he  renders  shall  be  accompanied  by 
its  due  and  perhaps  its  undue  share  of  eclat.  He 
might  with  Marcus  Curtius,  for  the  salvation  of 
his  country,  have  mounted  his  horse,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  his  admiring  countrymen,  dashed,  armed, 
into  the  gulf  that  had  opened  in  the  forum.  But  then 
it  must  have  been  he  that  had  the  wit  rightly  to 
interpret  the  mysterious  oracle  :  and  they  must 
have  given  him  time  to  write  some  verses  upon  the 
occasion  :  for  if  France  were  to  be  saved  by  soine 
private,  obscure,  inglorious  act  of  self-devotion, 
the  sacrifice  would  be  made, — oh,  yes,  there  is  no 
want  of  such  spirits  in  France — but  it  would  be 
by  someone,  whom,  in  his  opinion,  the  country  could 
much  belter  spare  than  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

The  Legitimist  Poet  and  orator  of  1844,  who 
has  become  the  republican  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  1848,  was  born  in  Macon,  21st  of  October, 
1790.  He  is  now,  therefore,  in  his  58tli  year. 
His  falhers's  name  was  Prat:  but  he  early  assum- 
ed that  of  a  maternal  uncle,  Lamartine.  I  have 
never  heard  whether  there  existed  in  this  instance 
the  some  thousands  of  substantial  and  tangible 
reasons  which  ordinarily  induce  one  to  abjure  his 


father's  name  :  but  an  all-sufficient  one,  doubtless, 
in  the  esteem  of  the  young  poet,  was  that  de  La- 
martine falls  much  more  euphoniously  and  aristo- 
cratically upon  the  ear  than  the  monosyllabic  and 
vulgar  Prat.  Prat ! — Prat  ! — Such  a  name  were 
not  worth  immortalizing,  and  would  be  hardly  more 
acceptable  to  Phoebus  than  Amos  Cottle  itself. 
Yet  his  father,  it  would  seem,  was  a  man  of  some 
note  under  the  ancien  regime,  a  major  of  cavalry 
under  Louis  XVI.  and  his  mother  was  granddaugh- 
ter  of  Madame  des  Roys,  sub-governness  of  the 
princess  of  Orleans.  After  the  tragedy  of  21st  of 
January,  1793,  the  Prat  family  retired  into  the 
provinces,  and  lived  in  privacy  so  strict,  that  it 
might  almost  be  called  secrecy.  Alphonse  was 
sent  for  education  to  the  College  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Faith,  at  Belley  :  and  it  was  there  that  he 
received  the  religious  impressions  which  have 
given  character  to  much  of  his  poetry.  Upon  leav- 
ing College  he  was  sent,  in  1813,  to  Italy.  Hav- 
ing travelled  for  a  year  or  two,  he  returned  to  Paris 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  fall  of  Bonaparte.  He 
immediately  entered  the  army  under  the  Restora- 
tion, and  remained  a  cavalry  officer  till  the  latter 
part  of  1816,  when  he  retired  from  the  service  and 
returned  to  Italy.  There  he  commenced  his  very 
distinguished  and  honorable  career  as  poet.  It  is 
in  Italy  that  he  is  understood  to  have  written  his 
"  Meditations  Poetiques,"  which  were  published 
upon  his  return  to  Paris  in  1820.  They  established 
at  once  his  fame  and  fortune  ;  and  constituted,  so 
Frenchmen  say,  the  most  brilliant  and  best  deserv- 
ed literary  success  of  the  age,  after  that  of  another 
Frenchman,  Chateaubriand.  "  France  hailed  the 
book  and  the  poet  with  transports  of  enthusiasm — 
France,  the  fond  parent  of  so  many  glories,  saw 
itself  the  mother,  in  Lamartine,  of  one  glory  more." 
This  literary  success  opened  to  the  poet  the  diplo- 
matic career.  He  married  an  English  lady  and 
became  attached  to  the  French  Embassy  at  Flor- 
ence,— then  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Naples,  then 
in  the  same  capacity  he  resided  for  a  short  time  in 
London.  In  1825  Charles  X.  sent  him  back  to 
Italy  as  charge  d^ Affaires  resident  in  Tuscany.  It 
was  during  his  diplomatic  sojourn  in  Italy  that  oc- 
curred his  duel  with  Col.  Gabriel  Pepe.  This  offi- 
cer took  offence  at  the  following  couplet  which 
appeared  in  one  of  his  poems  having  allusion  to 
Italy  : 

"  Je  vais  chercher  ailleurs,  pardonne,  orabre  Romaine  ! 
Des  homrnes,  et  non  de  la  poussiere  humaine." 

This  gentlemen  gave  himself  the  mission  of  aveng- 
ing the  insult  to  Italian  humanity  conveyed  in  the 
above  lines  ;  and  he  called  upon  Lamartine  to 
retract  or  fight.  It  is  to  be  sure  a  very  clever 
sarcasm,  to  say  nothing  of  its  justice,  upon  the 
modern  Italians.  The  poet  thought  it  too  clever 
to  be  stricken  from  his  poems,  so  he  preferred  to 
fight.     Lamartine  does  not  lack  a  generous,  high- 
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toned  cbivalric  spirit.  None  more  prompt  than  he 
to  baek  his  pen  with  liis  arm.  So  he  fought,  and 
bought,  at  the  cost  of  a  severe  sword-thrust,  the 
privilege  of  multiplying  his  sarcasm  in  fifty  thou- 
sand copies  and  spreading  it  over  Europe.  The 
first  act  of  the  chivalric  poet,  after  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  was  to  intercede 
with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  whom  he 
was  upon  intimately  friendly  terms,  in  behalf  of 
liis  patriotic  adversary.  In  1829,  he  published  his 
Harmonies  Poetiques  et  Religieuses  which  con- 
firmed and  slill  enlarged  his  reputation  as  poet. 
But  it  was  not  fame  only  that  he  won.  A  princely 
income  was  flowing  in  upon  him,  which  he  spent 
like  a  prince.  His  is  a  different  fate  from  that  of 
his  brother  poets — Tasso  and  Camoens,  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  lives,  and  has  lived  for  the 
last  fifteen  yez.xs,  en  grand  Seigneur.  A  splendid 
hotel  in  the  city,  a  magnificent  chateau  in  the  coun- 
try, a  numerous  retinue  of  liveried  servants,  dash- 
ing equipages,  and  a  large  stable  of  English  hor- 
ses de  pur  sang,  prove  that  in  Lamartine's  opin- 
ion, a  high  appreciation  and  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  luxuries  of  life  comport  perfectly  well  with  his 
claim  to  be  the  first  sentimental  and  religious  poet 
of  the  age. 

Charles  X.  had  appointed  him  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Greece,  and  Lamartine  was  upon  the 
point  of  departing  upon  this  mission  when  the  Rev- 
olution of  1830  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  France 
and  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  poet's  diplomatic  career. 
Louis  Philippe,  it  is  understood,  offered  to  continue 
him  in  the  appointment,  but  Lamartine,  born  and 
reared  in  the  strictest  Legitimist  school  of  politics, 
refused  to  serve  the  constitutional  revolutionary 
government  of  1830.  He  promptly  ranged  him- 
self with  the  opposition  and  offered  himself  to  the 
constituency  of  Dunkirk  and  Toulon  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Just  previous  to 
this  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  French  Academy, 
upon  the  death  of  M.  Daru,  Lamartine  had  receiv- 
ed the  honor  of  a  seat  in  that  body.  But  if  he 
was  disappointed  in  his  earliest  political  aspira- 
tions, the  enjoyments  procured  by  his  large  for- 
tune, did  not  fail  him,  and  he  resolved  now  to  re- 
alize a  long-cherished  project  of  Eastern  travel. 
He  had  lung  heard  within  him  a  voice  saying, 
"  Go,  weep  upon  the  mountain  where  (Christ  wept ! 
Go,  sleep  beneath  the  palm  tree  where  Jacob 
slept !"  But  not  in  the  guise  of  humble  pilgrim, 
with  staff  in  hand,  and  beads  about  his  neck,  and 
with  bare  feet,  did  the  first  religious  and  sentimen- 
tal poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  make  his  appear- 
ance upon  the  holy  mount,  and  beneath  the  palm 
trees  of  Palestine.  He  determined  to  visit  en  grand 
Seigneur  the  tomb  of  his  Lord — to  impose  upon 
oriental  superstition  by  a  brilliant  display  of  occi- 
dental power  and  magnificence.  The  first  senti- 
mental and  religious  poet  of  the  age  must  not  pass 
silently  and  obscurely  among  the  great  memories 


of  Jerusalem.  He  must  be  gazed  at — he  must  be 
talked  about — he  must  be  dramatic,  and  splendidly 
dramatic.  So  he  took  with  him  his  wife  and  in- 
fant daughter,  the  blonde  Julia  !  And  he  equipped 
a  vessel  at  his  own  expense  to  convey  them  to  the 
East.  "  With  what  happiness,"  exclaims  one  of 
his  enthusiastic  admirers,  "  with  what  happiness 
one  reads  the  details  of  his  arrangements  !  How 
one  loves  to  recount  the  tender  care  of  the  father 
and  the  husband — that  crew  of  sixteen  men  belong- 
ing body  and  soul  to  the  poet — that  library  of  five 
hundred  volumes — that  tent  erected  at  the  foot  of 
the  main-mast — that  arsenal  of  muskets,  pistols 
and  sabres — and  those  four  cannons  charged  with 
grape  !"  "  I  have  to  defend,''  said  Lamartine, 
"  two  lives  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  !"  To  the 
simple-minded  mortal  who  loves  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  the  ordinary,  it  appears  somewhat  exces- 
sively poetic  to  voluntarily  conduct  Madame  de 
Lamartine  and  the  blonde  Julia  upon  an  expedi- 
tion where  such  formidable  preparations  were  ne- 
cessary for  their  safety.  But  you  could  not  insult 
the  actual  Provisional  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
more  seriously  than  by  insinuating  that  he  could 
love  his  wife  and  child,  or  do  any  thing  else  like 
an  ordinary  mortal.  Is  the  first  seniimental  and 
and  religious  poet  of  the  age  to  be  measured  by 
the  vulgar  standard  !  They  reach  in  safety  the 
coasts  of  Asia  and  anchor  is  cast  in  the  port  of 
Beyrouth.  "  The  traveller  debarks,"  continues 
the  writer  quoted  above,  "  purchases  five  houses 
for  his  wife  and  daughter,  leaves  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  magnificencies  of  oriental  life 
and  starts  for  Jerusalem,  with  an  escort  of  twenty 
cavaliers  all  his,  mounted  on  twenty  horses  all  his. 
The  Sheiks  of  the  tribes  come  out  to  meet  him, 
all  the  cities  open  to  him  their  gates,  the  govern- 
ors answer  for  his  safety  with  their  lives.  Such 
has  been  the  pleasure  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Lady 
Stanhope,  that  Semiramis  in  miniature,  half  sub- 
lime, half  cracked,  predicts  for  him  the  most  mar- 
vellous destinies,  and  the  Arabs,  charmed  by  the 
fine,  imposing  face,  the  tall  and  graceful  form,  and 
the  glittering  arms  of  the  man  who  was  galloping 
with  his  twenty  horsemen  across  the  desert,  called 
him  the  '  Emir  frangi,'  the  French  prince,  and 
bowed  the  head  as  he  passed." 

In  the  meantime  the  electors  of  Dunkirk  thought 
better  of  his  pretensions  and  chose  him  during  his 
absence  to  represent  them  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. Notice  of  his  election  reached  the  poet  in 
Jerusalem  and  he  immediately  made  preparations 
for  his  return  to  France.  This  was  in  1833.  He 
brought  back  with  him  the  body  of  his  lovely  little 
girl  Julia.  She  had  died  in  Beyrouth.  His  ex- 
pedition to  the  East  had  consumed  sixteen  months, 
and  the  story  of  his  "  Pilgrimage"  is  told  in  two 
comely  and  (as  the  French  call  them)  immortal  vol- 
umes, which  have  been  translated  into  English  and 
pnblished  in  the  United  States, 
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M.  de  Lamartine  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  4lh  of  January,  1834,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Address.  He  was  elected 
by  the  Legitimists  and  immediately  took  his  position 
on  the  opposition  benches  of  the  right.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  Parliamentary  debate  much  better  than 
his  brother  poet,  Byron  :  and  is  deservedly  consid- 
ered one  of  the  first  orators  in  France.  He  is  al- 
ways listened  to  with  close  attention  and  never 
fails  to  receive  the  grateful  tribute  of  admiration. 
Many  of  his  speeches,  which  he  has  delivered  in 
the  chamber  during  the  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
are  truly  eloquent  and  admirable  both  for  style  and 
sentiment.  Though  Legitimist,  yet  being  in  the 
opposition,  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  Liberal 
side,  so  that  many  of  his  speeches  may  now  be  re- 
ferred to  by  the  republican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  without  the  awkward  necessity  of  having 
to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 
But  he  was  not  always  in  the  opposition.  He,  early 
in  his  political  career,  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  political  conscience  to 
the  change  of  circumstances  which  had  taken  place 
since  he  had  entered  upon  the  stage.  "  The  past," 
said  he,  "is  only  a  dream.  One  may  regret  it ; 
but  one  must  not  lose  the  day  in  uselessly  weeping 
over  it.  It  is  always  permitted,  it  is  always  hon- 
orable to  sympathize  in  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
but  one  must  not  gratuitously  take  share  in  faults 
which  he  has  not  committed.  It  is  a  duty  to  enter 
into  the  ranks  of  citizens,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  act, 
to  struggle  with  the  family  of  families,  with  the 
country  !"  This  is  certainly  more  politic  than  po- 
etic. In  1844,  he  was  warm  and  eloquent  in  de- 
fence of  the  numerous  adherents  to  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons,  when  they  left  Paris  and  went  to 
London  to  pay  their  court  to  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  under  the  title  of  Henry  V . 

Lamartine  was  re-elected  to  the  Chamber  by  two 
constituencies,  Dunkirk  and  his  native  town,  Ma- 
con. He  chose  for  Dunkirk,  which  had  first  con- 
ferred the  honor  upon  him.  Upon  the  third  elec- 
tion, however,  he  gave  the  preference  to  Macon, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  in  the  Chamber 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  his  constituents  and 
himself,  till  that  body  ceased  to  exist  with  the  dy- 
nasty of  Louis  Philippe.  It  must  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  his  parliamentary  career  has  been  very 
brilliant  and  beneficial  to  his  country.  He  has  al- 
most invariably  thrown  the  powertul  influence  of 
his  name  and  voice  upon  the  side  of  enlightened 
liberty  and  progress.  Nor  during  latter  years  has 
his  attention  been  exclusively  devoted  to  political 
affairs.  The  History  of  the  Girondins,  and  sever- 
al other  works  afford  ample  proof  of  the  industry 
and  success  with  which  he  has  applied  himself  to 
the  increase  of  his  literary  reputation. 

I  have  said  that  M.  Lamartine  was  not  always  a 
deputy  of  the  opposition.     He  was  ministerial  for 


one  short  season,  in  1837  and  '38,  during  the  second 
premiership  of  that  old  politician,  and  still  almost 
legitimist.  Mole.  It  has  only  been  in  very  late  years 
that  Lamartine  has  shown  himself  so  completely 
republican.  But  the  illustrious  poet  and  magnifi- 
cent-phrase-maker, is  not  the  less  well  received  in 
the  republican  ranks  on  that  account  :  and  he  makes 
up  by  zeal,  and  beautiful  and  brilliant  profes- 
sions of  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  the  dear 
people,  for  the  tardiness  with  which  he  has  espou- 
sed their  cause.  The  French  people  are  addicted 
to  phrase-worship.  Magniloquent  sentimentality 
is  sure  to  impose  upon  them.  Lamartine  is  there- 
fore just  now  the  idol  of  republicans.  He  is  not 
so  rabid  and  dangerous  a  democrat  as  Ledru  Rol- 
lin,  but  there  is  no  telling  to  what  lengths  his  love 
of  popularity,  his  fondness  of  power  and  especially 
his  passion  for  eclat,  operating  upon  his  enthusias- 
tic and  poetic  temperament,  may  impel  him.  La- 
martine may  be  honest  in  his  republican  profes- 
sions. Charity  requires  that  when  judging  him 
we  should  ever  remember  that  he  belongs  to  the 
irritabile  genus.  He  is  a  great  poet,  a  genius,  ex- 
altation is  characteristic  of  him — the  imagination 
is  easily  excited  and  is  dominant  over  the  judg- 
ment. It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  with  the 
facility  to  change,  which  is  the  privilege  of  genius, 
he,  who  was  yesterday  Royalist,  may  with  earnest- 
ness of  conviction  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature, 
be  to  day  Republican.  Were  he  not  a  poet,  how- 
ever, I  should  not  judge  him  so  favorably.  Were 
he  an  ordinary  mortal,  made  of  common  clay,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  condemn  him  as  a  splendid, 
dishonest,  popularity-hunting  demagogue.  Honest 
though  he  may  be,  I  cannot,  for  all  that,  profess 
much  faith  in  his  statesmanship.  Poets  and  states- 
men cannot  be  made  of  the  same  stuff.  They 
are  two  things  very  dissimilar — almost  opposite. 
They  require  mental  qualities  and  habits  so  incom- 
patible, that  they  can  hardly  exist  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. Lamartine,  I  think,  too  true  and  too  great 
a  poet  to  be  a  safe  and  good  statesman.  He  would 
make  an  admirable  secretary  to  a  prime  minister, 
writing,  under  the  curb  and  subject  to  the  pruning 
of  a  really  wise,  practical  and  liberal  statesman, 
patriotic  state  papers,  and  public  dispatches.  If 
France  had  a  Washington,  Lamartine  should  be 
bis  secretary  :  but  if  he  aspires  to  the  place  of 
Washington,  he  sadly  mistakes  himself,  and  if 
France  gives  him  that  place,  she  will  rue  the  day 
that  she  does  so. 

In  1843,  M.  de  Lamartine  thus  summed  up  his 
political  principles  "  a  summary  which,"  says  an 
admiring  writer,  "  he  has  nothing  to  add  to  or  sub- 
tract from  now."  It  seems  to  me  rather  an  amu- 
sing specimen  of  the  pompous,  unseizable  phrase- 
writing  of  which  Lamartine  is  so  great  a  master. 

"  It  is  the  organic  and  progressive  constitution 
of  the  entire  democracy,  and  the  expansive  princi- 
ple of  mutual  charity,  and  of  social  fraternity,  or- 
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ganized    and    applied    to  the    satisfaction    of  the 
masses." 

I  recommend  the  above  to  the  orators  of  both 
parties,  Whig  and  Democrat,  in  the  coming  Presi- 
dential canvass  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  eccentricities  of  genius  to  which  M. 
de  Lamartine,  as  patriot  and  statesman,  must  plead 
guilty  is  his  adhesion  to  the  politico-philosophico- 
religious  sect  of  St.  Simonians  or  New  Christians. 
Perhaps  you  can  make  something  out  of  what  he 
says  below — for  myself  I  confess  it  is  almost  as 
unseizable  as  the  extract  just  above  given.  Were 
I  a  Frenchman,  however,  I  should  not  doubt  that 
so  many  fine  phrases  covered  something  very  pat- 
riotic and  statesmanlike,  though  a  little  above  vul- 
gar comprehension. 

"  St.  Simonism  has  in  it  something  true,  grand, 
and  fruitful,  the  application  of  Christianity  to  po- 
litical society,  and  the  legislation  of  human  frater- 
nity. Under  this  point  of  view  I  am  a  St.  Simo- 
nian.  You  say  that  every  thing  is  dying,  that  there 
is  no  more  faith,  no  more  belief.  There  is  a  faith. 
That  faith  is  the  general  reason.  Speech 'is  its 
organ,  the  press  is  its  apostle.  It  wishes  to  re- 
make after  its  own  image  religions,  civilizations, 
societies  and  legislations.  It  vpishes  in  Religion, 
God,  one  and  perfect  for  dogma  ;  eternal  morals, 
for  symbol  :  adoration  and  charity  for  worship — in 
Politics,  humanity  above  nationalities — in  legisla- 
tion, man  the  equal  of  man,  man  the  brother  of 
man,  and  Christianity  legislated." 

One  of  the  latest  pen  and  ink  portrait  painters 
of  Lamartine,  says,  "There  is  a  something,  aye 
ne  sais  quoi  about  him,  that  reminds  one  of  Byron. 
He  has  the  same  beauty  of  countenance  and  of 
look  :  the  same  habits  of  elegance  and  dandyism  ; 
the  same  air,  a  little  stiff,  a  little  English,  perhaps, 
but  perfectly  noble  and  distinguished."  I  will  only 
add  to  the  above  that  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  is  the 
vainest  man  in  Europe,  unless  indeed  Alexander 
Dumas  may  successfully  dispute  that  eminence 
with  him.  I  will  conclude  with  an  instance  in 
proof  of  his  inordinate  self  appreciation,  which  I 
picked  op  in  society  a  few  months  ago. 

A  young  gentleman  from  the  provinces,  of  much 
personal  merit,  of  high  intelligence  and  of  most 
respectable  family,  was  about  visiting  Paris.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  poet  by  reputation,  what 
Frenchman  is  not?  He  had  read  his  works,  what 
Frenchman  has  not?  He  admired  them  like  a 
Frenchman  and  desired  to  signalize  his  visit  to  the 
capital  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  illustrious  poet. 
He  obtained,  therefore,  the  most  satisfactory  let- 
ters of  introduction,  which  were  duly  presented. 
A  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  first  and  only 
interview  which  took  place,  remarked  that  though 
the  conversation  of  the  young  man  was  very  sen- 
sible, and  his  deportment  respectful  but  dignified 
and  self  possessed,  his  reception  by  the  distinguish- 
ed host  was  anything  but   cordial  and  flattering 


and  after  the  latter  had  retired,  he  took  the  lib- 
erty of  remonstrating  with  Lamartine.  "  Why 
did  you  treat  him  so  coolly  1  He  seems  a  very 
well-informed  and  well-behaved  young  person — 
and  he  brought  to  you,  in  his  letters,  the  most 
satisfactory  testimonials  of  his  merit  and  respec- 
tability." 

"  I  don't  like  that  young  man,"  was  the  reply, 
"  H  n'etait  pas  assez  emu .'" 

W.  W.  M. 


THE  TWO  COUNTRY-HOUSES. 


BY    P.    P.    COOKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


In  a  part  of  Virginia,  which  I  will  not  designate, 
on  each  of  two  opposing  hills,  whose  bases  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  stream,  stands  a  large 
and  costly  country-house.  The  swelling  mammel- 
les,  on  which  these  two  houses  are  perched,  are  a 
curiosity,  from  their  perfect  resemblance  in  shape 
and  size.  No  feat  of  nature  equals  their  matched 
beauty,  any  where  in  that  country,  remarkable,  as 
it  is,  for  the  gently  swelling  and  feminine  beauty 
of  its  landscape.  These  hills,  almost  treeless,  and 
covered  with  a  soft  verdure,  range,  one  with  the 
other,  east  and  west.  On  the  western  hill  stands 
Cotsworth,  the  seat  of  the  Cars.  On  the  eastern 
is  Winisfalen,  the  seat  of  the  Hunters.  I  have  a 
story  to  tell  of  the  inmates  of  these  two  country- 
houses. 

About  forty  years  ago,  Charles  Manners  Car,  a 
gentleman  of  fine  mind,  and  excellent  accomplish- 
ments, but  of  small  fortune,  married  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Carabas,  an  old  ginseng  dealer,  who 
had  accumulated  a  great  property.  Car  became, 
by  this  marriage,  the  owner  of  the  Cotsworth  es- 
tate, and  built  Cotsworth.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  have  a  son  born  to  him,  whom,  with  a  gratitude 
stronger  than  his  love  of  euphony,  he  named  Peter 
Carabas  Car,  and  then  died.  His  wife,  a  meek, 
sad  lady,  tenderly  attached  to  her  husband,  fulfill- 
ed those  words  which  consecrate  to  all  times  the 
conjugal  devotion  of  the  wife  of  Sir  Albert  Mor- 
ton— 

"  She,  for  a  little,  tried 
To  live  without  him— liked  it  not— and  died." 

At  a  tender  age,  the  child,  Peter  Carabas  Car,  be- 
came the  inmate  of  Winisfalen,  and  the  ward  of 
its  master.  Colonel  Henry  Hunter. 

When  the  boy  had  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  the 
family  at  Winisfalen,  amongst  whom  he  lived,  con- 
sisted of  Colonel  Hunter,  its  head,  a  fine  old  gen- 
tleman inclined  to  free  living,  and  a  little  irascible. 
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his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Agnes  Hunter,  widow 
of  his  only  son,  Lewis,  who  had  been  many  years 
dead,  and  Mary  Hunter,  daughter  of  Lewis  and 
Agnes,  and  now,  at  fourteen,  the  darling  of  her 
grandfather. 

The  reader  will  observe  a  singularity,  in  what 
T  have  slated  in  these  preliminary  remarks.  The 
only  son  of  Colonel  Henry  Hunter  died,  leaving  an 
only  daughter  ;  the  only  dati(j|iter  of  Peter  Carabas 
died,  leaving  an  only  son.  Laws  of  primogeniture 
are  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  retention  of 
wealth  in  families,  but  here  nature  had  produced 
their  elTect  by  placing  no  second-born  in  the  way. 
The  great  wealth  of  Peter  Carabas  came,  in  a  sin- 
gle line  of  descent,  undiverted,  to  Peter  Carabas 
Car;  the  wealih  of  Colonel  Hunter,  should  he  die 
intestate,  would  descend  in  a  line  as  single  upon 
Mary  Hunter.  With  so  much  of  introduction,  1 
proceed  to  tell  my  story. 

It  was  on  a  pleasant  Jane  morning,  that  the  lit- 
tle maiden  of  fourteen  years,  Mary  Hunter,  went, 
at  a  strolling  pace,  down  the  hill  from  Winisfalen, 
toward  the  stream  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  sep- 
arating the  two  estates.  The  banks  of  this  stream 
were  grassy,  and  lined  with  sycamores,  wild  pop- 
lars, and  lindens.  Two  other  persons  were  already 
on  the  grass,  by  the  water's  edge — Peter  Carabas 
Car,  and  Paul  Grin)shaw.  This  last  was  the  son 
of  Simon  Grimshaw,  a  neighbor  of  the  Hunters, 
and  came  every  day  to  attend  the  school  of  the 
tutor  at  Winisfalen.  The  boys  were  fishing  for 
mullets.  Young  Car, — whom  his  friends  suppress- 
ing llie  apostolic  proenomen,  called  simply  Carabas 
Car,  had  grown  to  a  good  stature,  and  was  singular- 
ly handsome.  His  brown  hair  curled  naturally,  his 
eyes  were  dark  and  expressive,  and  his  features 
were  delicate  and  regular;  he  would  even  have 
been  graceful,  in  spite  of  his  ungraceful  age,  but 
for  a  restless,  and  impulsive  hurry  in  his  every 
motion.  His  companion  had  straw-colored  hair, 
white  eyebrows,  little  gray  eyes,  a  freckled  face, 
and  an  enormous  mouth.  He  was  larger,  lazier, 
and  infitiiiely  worse  looking  than  the  better  bred 
boy.  Whilst  Mary  Hunter  approaches,  let  us  hear 
what   these  boy  sare  talking  about. 

"  Yes  :"  said  Carabas  Car,  dropping  his  rod,  that 
he  might  the  better  trip  his  dog.  Dash,  a  fat  setter, 
into  the  water,  "yes:  I  shall  court  Mary  Hunter 
immediately.  What's  the  use  of  waiting  ?  You 
always  wait.  What  do  you  get  by  it  ?  You  have 
wailed  a  long  time  for  a  bite.  Have  you  got  one  ? 
You  will  lie  there  forever — I  think — wiiiiout  a 
nibl)le.      Let's  stop  fishing." 

"  I  never  will  get  a  bite,"  answered  Paul,  "  now 
that  you've  pitched  that  dog  into  the  water.  I  wish 
when  we  are  fishing  you  would  fish  and  do  nothing 
else.  What  do  I  care  about  you  and  Miss  Mary 
Hunter  V 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  care  for 
Mary  Hunter  i" 


"  Yes,"  answered  Paul,  with  the  stout  manner 
of  a  big  boy  to  a  smaller  one.  "  Yes  :  when  I  am 
fishing — that  is." 

Carabas  jerked  his  rod  up — found  that  the  hook 
had  become  fast  at  the  bottom — pulled  impatiently 
to  break  the  line,  and  not  at  once  succeeding,  threw 
the  rod,  a  valuable  one,  finely  jointed  and  tapered, 
far  out  into  the  current. 

"  Novi'  Paul,"  he  said,  "  I  will  give  you  a  drub- 
bing, for  talking  disrespectfully  of  Mary  Hunter." 

Paul  was  unable  to  see  clearly  why  he  should 
be  made  to  fight  on  so  insufficient  a  quarrel,  but, 
relying  upon  his  greater  size,  got  up  from  the  grass, 
and  prepared  for  the  encounter.  When  he  had 
fairly  put  himself  into  posture,  Carabas  pushed  ra- 
pidly in  upon  him,  struck  him  under  the  chin  with 
the  edge  of  his  hand,  and  adroitly  tripping  him  at 
the  same  moment,  terminated  the  fight  without  re- 
ceiving a  blow.  Paul,  indeed,  thrown  over  the 
shelf  of  a  bank,  fell  quite  into  the  water.  Dash 
barked.     Carabas  stood  on  dry  ground  laughing. 

"  I  can't  swim,"  sputtered  Paul — "  pull  me  out." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Carabas;  and,  reaching 
his  hand  to  the  boy,  pulled  him  dripping  up  the 
bank.  "You  have  scared  the  fish  this  lime  worse 
than  Dash" — he  continued.  "  This  comes  of  speak- 
ing improperly  of  Mary  Hunter.  But  let  us  be 
friends." 

Paul  assented  to  this.  His  courage  had  been 
extinguished.  He  was  as  spiritless  as  a  drenched 
cock.  Just  then  Carabas  saw  the  girl,  of  whom 
he  had  chosen  himself  champion,  reach  the  shade 
of  some  trees  at  a  little  distance.  A  little  straw 
bonnet,  perched  upon  a  head  of  curly  flaxen  hair, 
shaded  her  milk-white  forehead  and  the  prettiest 
blue  eyes  in  the  world.  Leaving  Paul  wet,  and  dis- 
consolate, he  dashed  off  at  full  speed  to  join  her. 
The  setter  ran  at  his  side,  barking,  pricking  his 
ears,  and  bounding  high  to  look  for  the  object  of  his 
master's  pursuit.  An  unfortunate  calf  just  then 
jumped  from  a  clump  of  hazels,  and,  staring  a  mo- 
ment, wheeled  and  ran  away.  Dash  opened  upon 
this  game,  and  a  very  animated  chace  ensued.  The 
calf,  with  tail  erect,  swept  by  Mary  Hunter  at  a 
great  rate  of  speed.  What  an  unsentimental  scene 
was  this  ! — and  yet  it  was  to  tell  Mary  Hunter  that 
he  was,  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  in  love  with 
her,  that  Carabas  came  running  behind  the  calf  and 
dog. 

"I  have  made  up  my  mind,  Mary  ;"  he  said,  a 
little  blown,  "  I  think  when  people  arrive  at  our 
years,  they  should  think  of  becoming  settled  in 
life.  Lam  perfectly  in  love  with  you.  Will  you 
marry  me,  Mary  ]" 

The  girl  stared  at  him  in  surprise,  and  then  put 
on  a  stately  look,  which  was,  doubtless,  meant  to 
be  repulsive,  but  was,  in  fact,  fascinating,  for  it 
wonderfully  increased  her  beauty. 

"  You  are  a  strange  person,  Carabas,"  she  said 
gravely.     "  You  come  running  to  tell  me  all   this, 
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as  if  you  were  chasing  something.     I  shall  be  of- 
fended, sir,  if  you  do  so." 

"  It  was  Dash  and  the  calf,"  said  the  boy,  "that 
made  it  look  so.  I  only  came  a  little  rapidly  be- 
cause I  was  so  much  in  love.  Mary,  I  am  very 
unhappy:  I  do  not  think  I  shall  live  if  you  refuse 
to  be  my  wife." 

"  Do  you  know  how  old  we  are,  Carabas  ■?" 

"  Yes  ;  we  are  both  becoming  quite  old.  Do  you 
observe  these  whiskers,  which,  but  for  my  having 
shaved  a  few  days  ago,  would  really  be  quite  dis- 
tinct]" The  chin  of  Carabas  was  of  course  as 
smooth  as  the  girl's  own. 

"  I  meant,  do  you  know  how  young  we  are,  Ca- 
rabas I" 

"  Yes;  we  are,  perhaps,  a  little  young  after  ail- 
that  is  in  years.  But,  if  you  had  read  a  very  deep 
novel  which  I  have  studied,  you  would  know  that 
years  a'n'i  the  thing.  We  may  be  young  in  years, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  old  in  thought," — here  he 
shook  his  head  wisely — "  old  in  passion," — here  he 
looked  the  profundity  of  his  love — "  old  in  acUan, 
and  old  in — in  misfortune."  He  uttered  the  wo^d 
"misfortune"  with  a  singular  mixture  of  sheepish- 
ness  and  broken-heartedness.  Mary  Hunter,  al- 
though rather  a  sensible  than  sentimental  little  girl, 
only  observed  the  broken-heartedness.  "How 
handsome  Carabas  is  becoming  I"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  And  how  graceful  and  touching,  his  way 
of  talking  is."  She  did  not,  however,  reply  with 
her  lips. 

"  But  even" — resumed  the  boy — "  if  we  are  too 
young,  which  I  think  we  are  not,  let  us  be  engaged. 
That  will  be  some  comfort.  We  will  be  eettino- 
older,  and  I  will  not  be  so  unhappy  as  I  have  been. 
Haven't  you  observed  that  I  have  had  no  appetite 
for  some  time]  Yes,  let  us  be  engaged.  I  shall 
certainly  die  if  we  are  not!" 

Mary  Hunter  murmured  her  answer  with  the  blush- 
es and  trepidation  of  eighteen.  "  If  ma  and  grandpa 
are  willing,  Carabas,  I  will  have  no  objection." 

As  she  said  this  the  boy  would  have  kissed  her, 
but  she  repelled  liirn.  He  was  earnestly  inform- 
ing her  that  all  engaged  people  kissed  each  other, 
when  a  pack  of  fox-hounds,  in  full  cry,  swept  over 
a  hill  in  the  distance. 

"  By  Jupiter  !  Torn  Manning,  and  the  Johnsons, 
are  out  to-day  with  the  dogs.    I  must  have  a  ride." 

He  incontinently  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  had 
come.  In  a  ^evt  minutes  he  reached  the  stables. 
Robin,  an  old  negro,  the  Colonel's  head  groom,  was 
overlooking  some  stable  boys,  who  were  rubbing 
down  tlie  carriage  and  saddle  horses.  This  dio-ni- 
tary,  very  corpulent,  clean  and  respectable  in  his 
appearance,  stood  in  a  door-way,  fanning  the  flies 
from  his  face  with  the  white  napkin  with  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  try  the  coats  of  his  horses  after 
the  boys  had  rubbed  them. 

"  Where  is  Flash  ]  What  have  you  done  with 
Flash  !"  cried  Carabas,  panting. 


"  He's  lame,  sir,"  answered  Robin,  "  and  I  had 
him  turned  in  the  orchard." 

"  What  lamed  him  ] — he  was'nt  lame  yesterday. 
You  always  lame  my  horse.  Saddle  Dragon  this 
minute.  I  mean  to  have  a  ride."  Dragon  was 
Col.  Hunter's  favorite  riding  horse. 

"  Saddle  Dragon  for  you  ]"  retorted  Robin,  in- 
dignantly. "  No,  mas  Carabas,  Dragon  don't  go 
out  of  this  stable  'cepting  old  master  says  so." 

"  You  wont  saddle  him  ]  Then  I'll  saddle  him 
myself.     Get  out  of  the  way." 

Robin  looked  as  if  he  had  half  a  mind  to  lay  vi- 
olent hands  upon  the  boy  ;  but  contented  himself 
with  hurrying  off  to  the  house  to  complain  to  his 
master.  When  he  returned,  Carabas  was  three  hun- 
dred yards  away,  keeping  Dragon  well  together  as 
he  cantered  up  to  take  his  first  fence.  Robin  saw 
him  clear  it  and  shortly  after  join  a  party  of  fox- 
hunters.  The  dignified  groom,  wounded  in  his  pride 
of  authority,  immediately  whipped  a  stable-boy. 

It  was  near  night  when  Carabas  returned  from 
the  fox-hunt.  He  came  back  with  Dragon  very 
much  knocked  up,  by  hard  riding,  and  a  fall  at  a 
fence.  He  delivered  him  up  to  Robin,  saying  that 
he  did  not  think  much  of  him — that  he  was  weak 
in  the  loin,  and  fell  short  in  his  leaps. 

Colonel  Hunter  set  in  an  arm-chair,  with  the 
head  of  his  cane  in  his  right  hand.  He  was  a  very 
fine  looking  old  gentleman — I  think  I  have  already 
said — but  rather  red  in  the  face  with  generous  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  flushing  ef- 
fects of  a  very  quick  temper.  Robin  entered  the 
room  ;  and  stood  at  the  door  with  his  hat  off, 

"  So,  Robin,  has  the  young  gentleman  got  bacld" 

"  Yes,  sir;  and  brought  Dragon  back  knocked  up. 
I  can't  be  'sponsible  for  the  horses,  sir,  if  mas  Ca- 
rabas is  to  have  'em  whenever  he  wants  'em.  Be- 
sides, sir,  he  turns  judgmatical,  and  says  the  old 
horse  is  weak  behind,  and  no  jumper." 

"That  will  do,  Robin.  Let  the  young  gentleman 
know  that  I  want  to  see  him." 

Carabas  soon  entered.  He  had  not  received  the 
rriessage,  but  came  of  his  own  accord.  In  fact,  he 
had  come  to  speak  about  his  marriage  with  Mary 
Hunter. 

"  Well,  Peter,"  said  the  old  gentleman — it  was 
a  pleasant  mischief  of  his  to  call  the  boy  by  the 
suppressed  name — "  so  3'ou  don't  like  Dragon." 

"  He  is  very  good  in  the  withers,  sir,  and  car- 
ries np  well,"  answered  Carabas,  "  but  he  has  bad 
houghs,  and  no  more  second  thigh  than  a  cow. 
Besides,  I  think  he  is  weak  in  the  loin." 

"  You  are  a  rare  judge  of  horse-flesh,  Peter. 
Come  a  little  nearer,  my  boy." 

Carabas  drew  nearer.  He  was  too  much  en- 
grossed by  his  love,  which,  recovering  from  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  Tom  Man- 
ning and  his  dogs,  had  caught  a  fresh  impulse  from 
a  chance  meeting  with  Mary,  since  he  entered 
the  house,  to  think  of  the  damage  to  Dragon,  or  to 
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notice  a  certain  gleam  of  mischief  in  the  old  gen- 
tleman's eye.  As  he  drew  nearer,  full  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  began  speaking. 

"  I  have  something  to  speak  to  you  about,  sir," 
he  said  with  extraordinary  dignity  ; — "  something 
of  grave  importance — of  very  grave  importance" — 

Just  at  this  point  of  his  speech,  having  approach- 
ed too  near  to  the  throne  of  the  combustible  old 
Czar — I  grieve  to  record  the  fact — the  gold-headed 
cane  was  wheeled  suddenly  in  the  air,  and  came 
down  briskly  upon  his  shoulders. 

"  Take  that,  you  little  monkey.  Dragon  can't 
jump,  can't  he  !  and  has  no  more  second  thigh  than 
a  cow — eh  V  It  was  clear  that  the  old  gentleman 
cared  less  about  the  abduction  and  hard  riding  of 
his  horse,  than  about  the  censure  of  an  old  favorite. 

The  boy  stood,  for  a  moment,  utterly  confounded. 
Then  clutching  and  opening  his  hands,  he  seemed 
to  be  looking  about  him  for  some  suitable  person 
to  kill  on  the  spot.  He  saw  only  the  rubicund  old 
gentleman,  Mary  Hunter's  grandfather  ;  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Shame,  anger  and  despair 
of  redressing  the  terrible  indignity  quite  convulsed 
him. 

"  You  have  dis — disgraced  me — struck  me,"  he 
exclaimed,  passionately  sobbing — "  disgraced  me 
forever.     I  do  not  want  to  live." 

The  old  gentleman,  who  was  quite  as  soft-heart- 
ed as  irascible,  began  to  relent  as  the  boy  wept. 
He  did  not  at  once  calm  down  into  a  kindly  hu- 
mor ;  he  came  to  it  by  a  series  of  descents,  mark- 
ing his  progress  by  half-uttered  speeches,  partly 
petulant  and  partly  consolatory.  At  last  the  con- 
tinued grief  of  the  boy  quite  overcame  him. 

"  Come — come,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said  softly, 
"  don't — dont  make  so  much  of  a  trifle.  I  have 
only  treated  you  as  if  you  were  my  son." 

"  But  I  am  not  your  son,  or  your  grandson  ei- 
ther," sobbed  Carabas. 

"  You  are  not  ]  Well,  then,  you  shall  be  my 
grandson." 

"  Shall  I  ■?"  cried  the  impulsive  boy,  his  bright 
eyes  sparkling  through  their  grief. 

"  Certainly.  What  should  prevent  you  I  We 
all  love  you  very  much." 

"  That  is  what  I  came  to  speak  to  you  about, 
sir.  Mary  and  I  have  talked  it  all  over,  and  we 
are  engaged,  if  you  and  her  mother  have  no  objec- 
tion."    His  tears  were  entirely  gone  by  this  time. 

You  should  have  seen  the  delighted  countenance 
of  the  old  Colonel,  as  Carabas  communicated  this 
juvenile  engagement  to  him.  It  was  a  decided  step 
toward  the  realization  of  one  of  his  fixed  hopes. 
He  had  long  intended  the  children  for  each  other. 
Carabas,  full  of  boyish  spirit,  free  in  his  actions, 
generous,  so  handsome  in  every  feature  and  expres- 
sion of  his  bright  face,  was  scarcely  less  his  dar- 
ling than  Mary  herself.  And  then  the  union  and 
descent,  in  one  line,  of  the  two  noble  estates.  But 
the  old  man  did  not  speak  out  his  delight. 


"  Ah  !''  he  only  said,  after  a  prolonged  breath  ; 
"  you  take  my  meaning  in  that  way.  You  and 
Mary  seem  to  be  beginning  in  time." 

"  But — but" — asked  the  boy,  "  hav'nt  we  your 
consent  1" 

The  old  gentleman  answered  cheerfully,  "  my 
dear  Carabas,  you  are  a  fine,  spirited  lad,  have  a 
good  estate,  and  if  you  become  a  worthy  man,  I 
see  no  objection  to  the  match.  Of  course  you  must 
wait  many  years." 

Carabas,  absurdly  enough,  begged  to  be  married 
immediately.  The  old  gentleman  laughed  heartily. 
Carabas,  a  little  mortified,  began  to  see  his  folly, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  sorrows  of  delay.  The 
conversation  was  not  yet  ended. 

"  When  you  struck  me" — said  Carabas. 

"  Forget  that,  my  dear  boy,"  interrupted  the  now 
placid  old  gentleman  ;  "  it  was  only  a  playful  rap." 

"  Well,  when  you  gave  it  to  me,  some  one  laugh- 
ed at  the  door.  I  wish  yon  would  ask  who  it  was. 
I  am  sure  it  vsas  Robin.  Make  him  come  in,  and 
see  that  you  are  kind  to  me,  and  treat  me  like  a 
gentleman.  I  don't  care,  now,  much  about  it,  but 
if  you  don't,  some  of  them  will  take  liberties  with 
me." 

Robin  proved  to  have  been  the  eaves-dropper, 
and  was  sent  for.  He  entered  the  room,  and  his 
master,  after  giving  him  a  sharp  rebuke  for  listen- 
ing at  the  door,  wound  up  by  saying — 

"  Recollect  that  Mr.  Car  is  to  do  as  he  likes 
with  my  horses.  He  may  ride  Dragon,  or  any  of 
them,  to  the  devil  if  he  chooses.  If  you  come 
complaining  to  me,  I  shall  have  to  turn  you  out  of 
office  and  put  man  Dick  in  your  place." 

Robin  left  the  room  crest-fallen,  and  muttering 
something  about  the  world's  coming  to  an  end. 
When  he  had  gone  his  master  said  to  Carabas  : 

"  Treat  the  honest  old  dog  kindly,  my  boy.  This 
will  ruffle  him  a  little,  but  do  not  make  an  enemy 
of  even  surly  Robin." 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  answered  Carabas,  "  I  understand 
this  sort  of  thing.  I  rode  Dragon  without  your 
consent  ;  but  now  I  will  never  ride  him  with  it.  As 
for  Robin,  he  and  I  will  be  very  good  friends.  I 
mean  to  be  a  gentleman  now,  and  Robin  will  find 
out  that  I  am  one  directly.  You  will  see."  That 
very  night  Carabas  gave  Robin  a  smile,  a  kind 
word,  and  his  month's  supply  of  pocket-money. 

I  have  devoted  this  chapter  to  a  day  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  my  hero,  that  the  reader  might  get 
a  glimpse  into  his  rash,  impulsive  and  self-willed, 
but  spirited  and  generous  character.  A  month 
from  the  day  so  chronicled,  Carabas  Car,  instead 
of  the  juvenile  marriage  to  which  he  had  aspired, 
went  to  College.  With  his  years  of  study,  or  of 
indolence,  at  College,  and  with  some  later  years  of 
European  travel,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
imagine  him  arrived  at  his  majority,  and  in  pos- 
session of  his  father'  house,  Cotsworth. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


When  the  young  master  of  Cotsworlh  opened 
the  doors  of  his  noble  country-house,  a  great  fes- 
tival commenced.     How  long  this  festival  lasted, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  tell,  for  Cotsworth  continued 
open  to  all  comers,  and  parties  of  gentlemen  riding 
over  the  lands  by  day,  and  windows  blazing  from 
garret  to  basement,  by  night,  might  be  seen  month 
after  month.      The  whole  country  very  soon  be- 
came full  of  comment  upon  the  splendor  and  ex- 
travagance  of   the  young  heir's  mode  of  living. 
Exquisite  furniture,  bought  at  extreme  prices,  filled 
his  house.     But  this  outlay,  a  person  of  his.  wealth 
might  well  sustain,  and  the  adornments,  so  added, 
were  perhaps  demanded  by  his  position,  and   the 
costly  style  of  the  mansion  itself.      Lord  Bacon 
says,  in  one  of  those  spicy  brevities  of  wisdom,  his 
essays — "  a  man   ought   warily  to  begin  charges 
which,  once  begun,  will  continue  ;  but  in  matters 
that  return  not  he  may  be  more  magnificent."    The 
gorgeous  equipment  of  Cotsworth — marbles,  choice 
woods,  velvets,  brocades,  carpets  sinking  like  moss 
under  the  feet  and  blazing  with  crimson  and  gold, 
superb  plate,  rare  paintings — might  be  classed  with 
charges  not  returning.     But  in  his  housekeeping, 
a  charge  forever  recurring,  there  was  no  balancing 
stint,  or  limitation.      Crowds,  of  whom  he  knew 
little,  and  cared  less,  men  from  far  and  near,  some 
honorable,  others  with  no  claims  to  association  with 
gentlemen,  except  such  as  grow  out  of  the  inter- 
course of  the  card-table,  sat  down  daily  to  make 
themselves  full  and  jovial  at  his  board.     Cotsworlh 
could  not  meet  the  demand   for  edibles,  and  carts, 
like  those  of  a  nobleman's  purveyor,  gathered  sup- 
plies for  miles  around.     The  crowd  drenched  its 
universal  gullet  with  delicious  wines.     An  agent 
had  been  despatched  to  a  distant  city,  to  buy  the 
brandies  left  by  a  convivial  old  gentleman,  who  had 
recently,  whilst  drowsing  in  his  chair  after  dinner, 
sunk  into  a  gentle  apoplexy.      Another  had  gone 
to  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  procuring  choice  rye  and  barley  whiskeys. 
These  strong  liquors  were   for  a   class'  of  visitors 
who    trifled    with   wines,   and   were  superlatively 
above  relying  upon  ihem  as  a  sustaining  beverage. 
There  was  a   Col.  Bull  of  Tennessee,  who  made 
Cotsworth  his  head-quarters;  this  Col.  Bull  was, 
evidently,   a  man   too  strong   for  anything  much 
weaker  than  aquafortis.     In  the  Cotsworlh  stables 
were  race  horses,  bought  at  great  prices.     For  one 
of  them  alone — High-head,  a  chesnut  with  a  blaze 
and  three  white  pasterns, — Carabas  had  given  a 
year's  income.      Negroes,  instead   of  cultivating 
the  land,  hung  about  the  stables,  and  seemed  to 
have  exchanged  their  care  of  the  flocks  and  herds 
for  the  pleasant  task  of  consuming  them.     I  give 
these  as  instances  of  waste  and  mismanagement ; 
there  were  extravagances  enough  to  make  a  pru- 


dent man  shudder.  But,  finally,  the  country-side 
report  made  public  a  most  fatal  addition  to  the  rest. 
The  master  of  Cotsworlh  gambled  day  and  night. 

Time  had  not  improved  Carabas  Car.  It  seem- 
ed, indeed,  even  to  have  converted  his  good  quali- 
ties into  bad  ones.  The  boy  of  high  courage,  and 
a  noble  generosity,  had  become  quarrelsome  and  a 
spendthrift.  That  he  had  become  a  reckless  spend- 
thrift, all  saw.  Quarrelsome  his  guests  did  not 
perceive  him  to  be.  The  courtesies,  due  from  a 
host  to  his  guests,  were  perfectly  observed  by  one 
who  prided  himself  upon  distinguished  manners. 
But  a  certain  Ned  Tyler,  his  classmate  at  College, 
and  the  companion  of  his  European  travels,  told 
many  stories  of  iiis  involvements  in  quarrel  whilst 
abroad.  In  England  he  had  taken  exception  to 
some  trifling  matter  not  worth  a  moment's  consid- 
eration, invited  an  honorable  gentleman  across  the 
water  to  Ambleteuse,  and  there  given  him  a  wound 
which  lamed  him  for  life.  In  Vienna,  too  much 
phlegm  in  the  demeanor  of  a  Bavarian  Count,  at  a 
casual  meeting  on  the  terrace  of  the  old  ramparts, 
led  to  an  encounter  of  the  same  kind,  and  Count 
Thonderbergen,  it  was  said,  had  lost  his  voice, 
from  a  shot  through  the  lungs.  At  Naples,  the 
Lieutenant  of  an  English  frigate  had  turned  the 
tables  upon  Car  and  wounded  him  badly.  It  is 
pretty  clear  from  this,  that  his  courage,  in  itself  a 
virtue,  had  become  a  nuisance  to  others  and  a  source 
of  trouble  to  himself.  Whilst  his  better  qualities 
had  thus  grown  into  the  bad  ones  which  were  but 
their  unrestrained  excess,  his  original  faults  of  char- 
acter remained  unchanged  ;  operating  upon  a  wider 
field  and  aided  by  a  manly  manner,  they  were  only 
not  so  ridiculous  in  their  display.  How  did  the 
family  of  Winisfalen  look  upon  the  riotous  life 
and  downward  course  of  Carabas  Car  T  I  will 
only  say  here  that  Mary  Hunter,  who  for  years 
had  been  constant  to  her  youthful  contract,  but 
who  had,  nevertheless,  deferred  the  marriage  in 
sore  doubt  and  misgiving,  began  to  listen  with  a 
reason  more  yielding,  and  a  heart  growing  sadder 
day  by  day,  to  certain  grave  warnings  of  her  moth- 
er ;  and  that  her  grandfather,  as  irascible,  but  as 
kind  as  ever,  refusing  to  condemn  utterly  the  con- 
duct of  his  ward,  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  the  in- 
tended husband  of  Mary,  and  as  such  the  long 
imagined  successor  to  his  own  wealth,  led  a  life  of 
almost  daily  aliercation  with  the  cold  and  pious 
lady,  Mrs.  Agnes  Hunter. 

A  great  race  is  about  to  come  off  on  a  celebrated 
course,  a  few  miles  from  Cotsworth,  and  let  ns 
leave  these  sad  things  to  join  the  various  company 
met  to  enjoy,  or  gamble  in,  so  gallant  a  spectacle. 
High-head  is  to  run  to-day.  The  purse  is  large, 
and  there  are  many  entries.  The  weather  is  de- 
licious. The  course  is  firm  and  elastic — dry  with- 
out dust.  Ladies,  some  of  them  bold  beauties,  are 
crowded  upon  the  higher  parts  of  the  stands.  At 
least  fifty  "distinguished  friends  of  the  turf"  are 
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present.  It  is  computed  that  the  number  of  black- 
legs  is  three  times  as  great.  The  country  crowd 
of  lookers-on  is  not  excessive.  It  is  the  fourth 
day  of  the  races.  Many  of  the  "  distinguished 
friends  of  the  turf,"  a  few  of  the  blacklegs,  and 
half-a-dozen  of  the  country  gentlemen,  have  been 
spending  some  lime  at  Cotsvvorth.  Carabas  Car 
is  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  very  atten- 
tive and  courteous  persons.  The  bold  beauties  are 
passing  a  favorable  judgment  amongst  themselves, 
upon  his  tall  and  straight  person,  his  soft  brown 
hair,  and  his  noble  face — not  the  less  expressive 
for  being  somewhat  haggard.  But  the  horses  are 
brought  out  and  led  up  and  down  before  the  stands. 
Three  appear;  the  others  have  paid  forfeit.  A 
little  grey  filly — a  medley — comes  first;  her  eyes 
are  lustrous  and  large,  her  ears  small  and  pointed, 
her  limbs  pretty,  but  over-fine.  Behind  her  comes 
a  brown  horse,  seventeen  hands  high,  with  the  stride 
of  a  Titan,  and  a  look  about  the  eyes,  forelock  and 
nostrils,  diabolical  enough  to  remind  one  of  the 
equine  devils  of  the  German  etchers — the  horse 
thatcarried  Burger's  Leonore,  or  that  on  which  Me- 
phistophiles  is  mounted  in  the  midnight  gallop  with 
Faust.  Last  comes  High-head,  a  gallant  racer. 
At  a  signal,  the  grooms  strip  the  horses  and  slow- 
ly saddle  them.  The  filly  looks  like  a  mountain 
deer.  The  dusky  coat  of  the  immense  brown  is 
drawn  over  cords  and  knots  of  muscle  ;  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  "run  for  a  man's  life."  High-head 
fills  the  betting  men  with  disgust.  He  is  as  fat  as 
a  prize  ox.  But  the  universal  censure  of  his  con- 
dition touches  a  weak  point  in  his  master's  nature, 
and  Carabas  Car  makes  heavy  bets  upon  him.  At 
the  tap  of  the  drum,  the  three  start,  getting  off  well 
together.  Tiie  grey  filly,  with  a  wonderful  turn 
of  speed,  dashes  ahead,  and  for  the  full  round  of  a 
mile,  constantly  gains.  The  owner  of  the  filly  gal- 
lops across  and  heads  his  rider  with  an  oath  and  a 
command  to  "  hold  up."  It  does  no  good.  The 
little  medley  will  have  her  way  ;  her  rider  might 
as  well  pull  at  a  tree  as  at  her  mouth.  At  Last 
High-head  and  the  brown  pass  her;  distance  her; 
and  finish  the  fourth  mile  side  by  side.  Some  pro- 
nounce it  a  dead  heat ;  the  judges,  however,  o-ive 
it  to  High-head  by  six  inches. 

This  heat  over.  Col.  Bull,  of  Tennessee,  exam- 
ined the  horses  with  a  practised  eye; — then,  pla- 
cing himself  near  his  host,  said,  "  Twenty  to  ten 
on  the  brown." 

"  Done,"  ansvi'ered  Carabas  ;  "  except  that  I 
reverse  it,  and  bet  twenty  to  your  ten.  What  shall 
we  make  it." 

"  Anything  you  please." 

"Thousands  then— twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
your  ten  thousand,"  said  Car  with  a  fived  and  glit- 
tering eye.  Pride  in  his  good  horse,  a  self-suffi- 
ciency that  made  him  regard  the  censure  of  High- 
head's  condition  as  something  like  a  personal  "af- 


front, and  the  spirit  of  gaming,  combined  to  urge 
him  to  this  extraordinary  bet. 

"  As  you  choose,"  replied  Col.  Bull  quietly,  but 
with  the  look  of  a  delighted  tiger,  "  as  you  choose. 

A large  amount,  to  be  sure,  to  bet  on  a  horse 

in  such  a  condition  ;  but  you  know  your  own  busi- 


ness. 


"  I  am  booking  the  bet,"  said  Carabas  coolly. 
Col.  Bull  followed  his  example.  It  was  a  safe 
thing  with  this  worthy.  First,  he  kneio  that  High- 
head  had  been  permitted  to  win  the  heat  for  betting 
purposes  ;  secondly,  he  believed  the  brown  to  be  the 
better  racer,  and  he  was  certainly  now  in  the  bet- 
ter condition  ;  thirdly  if  he  lost  the  bet,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  pay,  for  he  had  nothing  to  pay  with. 
His  personal  property  consisted,  principally,  of  a 
Bowie-knife  and  revolver,  and  although  his  realty, 
(he  had  made  a  great  blind  purchase  of  wild  lands, 
on  a  speculative  credit,)  might,  one  day,  upon  the 
principles  of  aqueous  deposite  and  upheaval,  be- 
come immensely  valuable,  it  was  at  present  worth 
nothing.  So  he  took  the  bet — to  be  paid,  if  at  all, 
with  his  Bowie-knife  and  revolver. 

The  horses  were  brought,  after  the  usual  respite, 
to  the  starting  post.  At  the  tap  of  the  drum  they 
again  dashed  off.  The  brown  took  the  lead  ;  kept 
it;  increased  it.     Three  miles  were  ended. 

"What  can  the  boy  mean  V  mused  Carabas. 
"  I  told  him  to  spare  his  horse,  but  he  should  be 
closing  up,  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

Every  one  else  saw  that  High-head  was  terribly 
distressed,  and,  instead  of  closing  up,  was  falling 
farther  behind.  The  Cotsworth  grooms  and  sta- 
ble boys  having  heard  a  rumor  of  the  great  bet  with 
Col.  Bull,  rushed  out  in  a  crowd,  and,  lining  the 
course,  dashed  their  caps,  flourished  sticks,  and 
yelled  like  so  many  devils  ;  but  High-head  was  past 
responding  to  such  spirited  demonstrations. 

"The  plantation's  bet  on  him — go  it  now  or 
never,"  screamed  the  head  groom  to  the  spurring 
rider,  as  he  lifted  the  horse  by  at  a  loose  stride,  far 
in  the  wake  of  the  thundering  brown.  The  rider 
looked  unutterable  terror,  but  blindly  whipped  and 
spurred.  The  head  groom  heard  the  shouts  at  the 
winning  post.  The  brown,  with  a  bound  of  seven 
and  twenty  feet,  had  projected  his  muzzle  over  the 
line.  High-head  had  not  reached  the  distance 
stand.  Carabas  Car  had  lost  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Col.  Bull,  of  Tennessee,  and  some  thou- 
sands to  others. 

Two  persons  were  riding,  side  by  side,  from  the 
race  course,  an  hour  after  the  defeat  of  High-head. 
The  crowd  had  not  yet  broken  up  on  the  ground,  and 
they  were  alone.  One  of  them  was  Paul  Grimshaw. 
He  had  not  improved  in  his  personal  appearance. 
Indeed,  as  Carabas  had  become  the  worse  in  char- 
acter, Paul  had  deteriorated  physically.  He  had 
run  up  to  a  great  height,  and  in  spinning  him  out, 
Nature  had  forgotten  proportions.  His  neck  was, 
in  particular,  strangely  long,  and  on  the  present  oc- 
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casion  projected  almost  a  foot  above  the  low  collar 
of  his  coat,  affording  with  its  climbing  neckerchief 
of  sky  blue,  a  fascinating  contrast  to  his  straw-col- 
ored hair.  His  companion  was  a  stout,  well  dress- 
ed man,  of  middle  age,  and  rode  a  fine  horse. 

"  You  were  not  so  lucky  as  I  was,  said  Paul, 
resting  his  weight  on  one  hip,  craning  his  long  neck 
and  puffing  at  a  cigar.  "  I  won  pretty  considera- 
ble. But,  lord,  if  I'd  only  known  how  it  was  going 
to  turn  out,  I  might  have  made  a  fortune.  You 
heard  of  Col.  Bull's  luck  V 

"  Yes,"  answered  his  companion,  Tom  Manning, 
the  foxhunter.  "  It's  a  great  pity.  Car  can't  last 
at  this  rate.     What  did  you  win  V 

"  I  won  a  five,"  said  Paul,  "  and  a  treat  to  cob- 
lers  and  cigars." 

"  You  are  in  luck,  and  ought  to  push  it,"'  said 
Manning  dryly. 

Paul  passed  on  in  silence  for  a  time. 

"  This  will  damage  Carabas  Car  considerable," 
he  at  last  said.  "  He  has  been  to  the  old  man  al- 
ready to  borrow  money." 

"  How  much  did  your  father  lend  him  V  asked 
Manning. 

"  A.  cool  seven  thousand,"  replied  Paul. 

"  It's  a  great  pity,"  said  Tom  Manning  again  ; 
"  Car  can't  last  at  this  rate." 

"  They  say,"  Paul  resumed,  "  that  he's  used  up 
in  the  matter  of  marrying  Miss  Mary  Hunter 
There  aint  a  finer  young  woman  than  that,  Tom,  in 
America  ; — so  remarkable  good  too — and  will  have 
all  of  the  old  Colonel's  property."  Paul's  little 
eyes  shone  with  unwonted  enthusiasm. 

"  You  ought  to  try  for  her  yourself,"  said  Man- 
ning, with  a  sidelong  look  at  the  outline  of  his  com- 
panion, "  as  you  admire  her  so  much.  If  old  Si- 
mon, your  father,  who,  I  think  has  all  the  ready 
money  in  the  world,  has  much  to  do  with  Car,  you'll 
be  apt  to  get  Cotsworth." 

"  What  will  be,  will  be  ; — who  knows  ]"  half  so- 
liloquised Paul. 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation,  some  fast  ri- 
ders of  the  dispersing  crowd  overtook  them.  One 
of  the  new  comers  was  a  voluble  little  man  whose 
principal  delight  in  life  was  to  retail  news. 

"  You  missed  the  fun  by  coming  away  so  soon," 
he  said,  drawing  up  between  Grirashaw  and  Man- 
ning. 

"  What  fun  V  inquired  both  at  a  breath. 

"  Mr.  Car,"  'replied  the  little  man,  "  has  shot 
Digges,  the  sportsman."  This  was  a  graceful  sub- 
stitute for  blackleg.  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,  and 
all  about  it." 

Manning  and  Grimshaw  ejaculated  a  word  or  two 
of  comment  upon  the  fact  about  to  be  explained,  and 
listened. 

"  You  know  widow  Cox  ?  Every  body  knows 
her.  You  know  she  married  Mr.  Cox,  and  went 
out  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died,  and  where  she 
didn't  stay  long,  but  came  back,  and  has  been  dash- 


ing about  here.  Well,  widow  Cox  was  coming 
down  from  the  stand,  with  her  feathers  flying, 
and  the  long  tail  of  her  frock  gathered  up  in  one 
hand,  and  a  little  whip  in  the  other,  when  who 
steps  up  to  her  but  Digges.  'How  do  you  do,  ma'am,' 
says  he,  '  I'm  glad  to  see  you.'  '  I  don't  know  you, 
sir,'  says  she,  with  a  stare.  '  I'm  Mr.  Digges,  of 
Kentucky,  ma'am,'  says  he,  '  and  it's  strange  you 
do  not  recollect  me.'  '  I  positively  don't,'  says  she, 
'  and  you'll  oblige  me  by  getting  out  of  ray  way.' 
'You  are  very  grand,  ma'am,'  says  Digges,  a  good 
deal  put  out,  '  but  I  thought  we  were  acquainted  : 
I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cox  before 
you  gave  him  that  nice  little  white  powder,  one 
morning,  in  his  coffee.'  You  ought  to  have  seen 
widow  Cox  when  he  said  that.  It  seems  there  was 
something  about  her  having  put  poor  Mr.  Cox  out 
of  the  way.  '  You  insult  me,  sir,'  says  she,  get- 
ting red  in  the  face,  '  and  if  no  gentleman  here  will 
protect  me,  I'll  cut  your  eyes  out  with  my  whip.' 
Well,  just  then,  Mr.  Car  comes  by.  '  Mr.  Car  will 
protect  me,'  says  she,  crying  with  one  eye  and  look- 
ing sweet  on  him  with  the  other.  '  Certainly,  mad- 
am,' says  Mr.  Car.  '  You  are  in  the  lady's  way, 
sir,'  says  he,  again  turning  to  Digges.  '  It's  easier 
to  walk  round  me  than  over  me,'  says  Digges,  sav- 
age like.  '  Stand  aside,  sir,'  says  Car,  with  a  kind 
of  shutting  down  of  his  eyebrows  over  his  eyes. 
'  I'm  not  to  be  ordered  to  do  a  thing  in  this  way,'  says 
Digges,  feeling  under  the  back  of  his  coat  collar. 
'  You  are  at  that  game  are  you  V  says  Car,  drawing 
a  pistol  and  putting  it  at  the  fellow's  mouth — like  a 
gentleman  offering  a/riend  a  drink  out  of  his  bot- 
tle. Do  you  carry  your  flask  to  day,  Mr.  Man- 
ning ■?" 

Manning  pulled  a  flask  from  his  pocket,  and  the 
little  man,  after  taking  a  hearty  drink  of  the  sweet- 
ened apple  brandy,  continued  : 

"  Digges  had  the  handle  of  his  knife  a  little  out, 
when  Car  blazes  away.  The  muzzle  was'nt  a  foot 
from  his  front  teeth,  when  the  pistol  went  off,  and 
every  body  thought  his  head  must  be  clean  off  his 
shoulders." 

"  Certainly  he  must  have  been  killed,"  said  Tom 
Manning. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  replied  the  little  man,  who,  like  a 
practised  raconteur,  had  kept  this  fact  in  the  back 
ground  until  the  last.  "  Digges  got  up,  black  in 
the  face  with  the  powder,  and  spitting  his  teeth  out 
of  his  mouth.  The  bullet  had  knocked  away  his 
front  teeth,  and  his  jaw  teeth,  on  one  side,  and  gone 
out  again,  just  taking  a  little  splinter  out  of  his  jaw 
bone.  He  swore  he'd  have  satisfaction,  but  Mr. 
Gamill,  the  attorney,  was  there,  and  took  him  to 
one  side,  and,  when  I  came  away,  the  matter  was 
in  Mr.  Gamill's  hands,  and  was  to  be  arbitrated. 
Car  will  pay  the  man  what  they  fix  on,  and  there 
wont  be  anything  done  if  the  State  don't  take  hold 
of  it.  My  private  judgment  is.  Car  shot  Digges  in 
self-defence." 
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"  May  be  so,"  said  Manning,  "  but  I'm  sorry  the 
thing  happened,  A  prudent  man  don't  have  to  shoot 
men  in  self-defence.  Car  can't  last  long  at  this 
rate." 

That  night,  Cotsworth  was,  as  usual,  crowded. 
At  a  late  hour,  the  affair  with  Digges  having  been 
adjusted  at  considerable  cost,  Carabas  sat  down  to 
a  game  of  brag  with  Col.  Bull,  who  generously 
proposed  to  his  host  this  means  of  reducing  the 
debt  of  $20,000  : — for  which  debt,  by  the  way.  Car 
had  given  his  bond  payable  on  demand.  The  game 
terminated  a  little  before  noon  of  the  next  day,  and 
Carabas,  a  little  pale  and  very  haggard,  gave  an 
additional  bond  for  several  thousands.  Col.  Bull 
was  riding  upon  a  very  hurricane  of  good  fortune. 
He  began  to  entertain  ideas  of  settling  down  in 
life,  and  to  look  out  from  the  windows,  admiringly, 
upon  the  far-sweeping  hills  and  vales  of  the  Cots- 
worth estate. 

Indeed,  Carabas  Car  was  devoting  himself  to  ruin. 
But  Col.  Bull  was  not  destined  to  become  the  owner 
of  Cotsworth.  Another  of  a  very  differentclass  of 
blood-suckers,  stood  in  his  way.  Simon  Grimshaw, 
the  money-lender,  had  fixed  his  eye,  (he  possessed 
but  one,)  upon  Cotsworth  some  months  before.  Car 
had  borrowed  money  of  him  at  once  on  coming  of 
age,  to  discharge  debts  contracted  during  his  minor- 
ity, and  which  were  left  after  an  entire  expenditure 
of  accumulations  placed  in  his  hands  by  his  guardi- 
an. Simon,  witnessing  the  costly  discharge  of 
these  minority  debts,  decided  that  Carabas  was  a 
foolish  young  man  of  honor — and  so,  with  his  ex- 
travagance, an  admirable  subject  for  his  practices. 
Observing  and  scheming  upon  these  things,  he  had 
drawn  in  his  moneys  from  many  quarters,  that  he 
might  be  at  all  times  ready  to  supply,  and  so  monop- 
olize the  spendthrift,  the  possession  of  whose  beau- 
tiful estate  had  become  a  leading  desire  of  his  life. 

"  If  I  let  him  have  as  much  money  as  he  wants," 
Simon  would  argue  with  himself,  "  he  will  hardly 
go  to  the  banks  until  I  get  a  deed  of  trust,  and  then 
who  will  endorse  for  him  ?  As  for  borrowing  pri- 
vately, except  from  myself,  where  can  he  do  it] 
There  might  be  one  or  two  with  some  money  to 
lend,  but,  misguided  creatures!  they  charge  an  un- 
lawful per  cent.  How  should  he  go  to  them,  when 
he  finds  I  am  always  ready  to  furnish  him  at  law- 
ful christian  rates  1  The  young  man's  landed  prop- 
erty is  worth  every  cent  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  ;  I  have  made  the  calculation  ; 
and  then,  the  negroes,  and  the  horses,  and  other 
stock,  and  the  household  goods  !  What  a  fortune  for 
Paul  and  the  girls!  Providence  blesses  my  labors 
and  will  give  it  to  them." 

When  Simon  heard  that  Car  had  lost  the  great 
enm  to  Col.  Bull,  he  made  unusual  exertions  to  be 
ready  for  the  expected  application.  Very  jealous 
was  old  Simon  of  the  intervention  of  others  be- 
tween himself  and  his  prey.  As  he  expected,  so 
it  happened  ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  mag- 


nitude of  the  new  wants  of  the  master  of  Cots- 
worth. It  was  for  a  loan  of  more  than  $40,000 
that  Carabas  applied.  Simon  was  staggered.  He 
had  not  immediate  control  of  much  more  than  half 
so  much  money.  He,  however,  used  every  means, 
sold  some  of  his  least  valuable  property,  borrowed, 
like  the  terrible  Jew,  from  "  brother  Tubal"  and 
the  rest,  and  very  soon  got  together  the  money. 
Taking  as  security,  for  this  and  former  debts,  a 
deed  of  trust,  (proposed  by  the  same  attorney,  Ga- 
mill,  who  had  adjusted  the  affair  with  Digges,)  upon 
every  acre,  rood  and  perch  of  the  Cotsworth  es- 
tate, he  lent  $45,000  to  Carabas  Car. 

In  this  transaction  Carabas  was  not  punctured 
by  the  lancet  of  usury.  His  means  were  still  large 
enough  to  save  him  from  resort  to  such  a  remedy. 
Besides,  Simon  was  not  a  man  to  lend  money  at  an 
unlawful  rate  of  interest.  He  was  a  very  sancti- 
monious person,  full  of  rebuke  of  the  "  unchristian 
rates"  of  others — and  then  usury  has  its  perils  to 
the  lender.  He  gained  the  same  end  by  taking 
deeds  of  trust,  and  forcing  sales  under  them. 

Col.  Bull  was  summoned  from  a  ride,  which  he 
had  taken  one  fine  morning  to  survey  his  future 
possessions,  to  meet  his  host  in  a  private  room. 
When  he  came  from  the  meeting,  his  new  plans  of 
life  were  dashed,  but  he  felt  all  the  consequence  of 
a  man  with  money  in  his  pocket.  He  had  been 
paid  his  large  race  and  card  winnings. 

"  A  most  fortunate  little  visit,"  muttered  the 
Colonel  rubbing  his  hands  as  if  washing  them — as 
poor  Hood  expresses  it — 

"  With  invisible  soap 
In  imperceptible  water;" 

"  A  most  fortunate  visit.  But  I  think  I  shall  be 
off.  There's  a  dangerous  something  in  the  young 
man's  eye — and  there's  some  talk  of  the  old  Colo- 
nel on  the  other  hill  coming  over  in  his  coach.  I 
might  stand  it  all  with  an  empty  pocket  book,  but 
I  think  I  shall  be  off  now."  Col.  Bull  left  Cots- 
worth at  once.    " 

The  visit  of  Colonel  Hunter  to  Cotsworth  was 
an  imagination  founded  upon  the  arrival,  just  as 
the  fortunate  gambler  had  come  in  from  his  ride, 
of  a  messenger  from  Winisfalen  with  a  note  for 
Carabas,  and  upon  some  speech  of  the  messenger 
himself — our  old  friend  Robin.  The  note  was  from 
Colonel  Hunter,  and  requested  Car's  presence  at 
Winisfalen. 


CHAPTER  111. 

Carabas  Car,  an  hour  after  receiving  Colonel 
unter's  letter,  mounted  his  horse  and  set  off  for 
Winisfalen.  A  great  weight  was  upon  his  spirits. 
His  alacrity  and  gayety  had  sunk  under  the  bur- 
then of  pecuniary  loss  ;  ands  leepless  nights,  with 
the  long-continued  excitement  of  gambling,  had  pro- 
duced no  little  nervous  irritability — their  usual  re- 
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suit.  In  company  this  irritability  would  have  shown 
itself.  In  the  solitude  of  his  ride  he  was  merely 
sad.  He  looked  upon  the  massive  walls  of  Win- 
isfalen  with  a  clouded  face.  He  passed  the  spot 
where  he  had  ducked  Paul  Grimshaw  ;  then  the 
spot  where  he  had  pleaded  his  love  to  Mary  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner.  How  had  he'changed  in 
the  few  years  which  had  swept  between  that  hour 
and  the  present!  But  Carabas  Car  was  not  pro- 
foundly penitent.  He  had  not  reached  that  whole- 
some sta^e  in  his  progress.  He  was  yet  in  the 
swift  flow  of  his  first  wild  year  of  manhood  ;  and 
penitence  visits  the  eddy  of  life,  not  the  current. 
That  he  may  one  day  sufTer  its  griefs  and  extract 
the  lessons  of  virtue  and  happiness  from  them,  his 
friends  may  hope  ;  at  present  he  is  only  jaded,  de- 
pressed, and  inclined  to  gloomy  views  of  the  fu- 
ture. How  would  it  have  fared  with  Carabas  Car 
on  that  sad  ride,  had  he  known  that  Mary  Hunter, 
whom  he  loved  entirely  and  devotedly,  and  of  whose 
love  in  return  he  had  never  once  doubted,  aud  to 
become  the  husband  of  whom  was  a  fixed  necessity 
of  his  life,  was  looking  from  a  window  of  Winisfa- 
len  with  melancholy  eyes,  and  only  awaited  his 
coming  to  break  all  ties  between  them  1 

He  reached  Winisfalen  and  entered.  A  large 
room  on  the  right  of  the  hall  was  open.  He  turned 
into  it,  and  Mary  Hunter  stood  before  him.  This 
lady  had  become  a  peerless  beauty.  Nature  and 
refined  nurture  never  made  a  woman  more  su- 
premely beautiful.  I  will  not  write  a  wearying  de- 
scription here.  Goethe's  white-bosomed  witch, 
with  the  fine  red  line  around  her  neck,  looking  on 
at  the  dances  of  the  Walpurgis  festival,  assumed, 
he  tells  us,  to  every  man  the  appearance  of  his  first 
love.  I  think  that  all  undescribed  heroines  of  the 
romancer  have,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
not  described,  the  spell  of  this  syren,  and  assume 
to  the  nriind  of  the  manly  reader,  left  free  to  its 
imaginations,  such  tender  resemblances.  As  for 
the  female  reader,  women  care  little  for  descrip- 
tions of  the  beauty  of  women.  I  leave  myself, 
then,  no  farther  committed  than  by  the  brief  des- 
cription which  I  have  already  given  of  Mary  Hun- 
ter at  fourteen,  and  by  the  general  remark  that  she 
had  become  a  peerless  beauty.  As  she  stood  in 
the  old  drawing  room  of  Winisfalen,  to  meet  Ca- 
rabas Car,  her  face  was  utterly  pale. 

"  You  have  come  at  last,''  she  said,  breaking  the 
silence  which  her  lover,  advancing  to  salute  her, 
observed.  He  reflected  suddenly  that  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed  since  his  last  visit  to  Winisfalen. 

"  I  have  come  at  last,"  he  answered,  echoing 
her  words.  Carabas  took  her  white  hand  in  his  own 
and  led  her  to  a  sofa. 

"  Let  us  have  a  long  kind  talk,  Mary;  but  first, 
why  has  your  grandfather  sent  for  me  1" 

Mary  bit  her  lower  lip,  looked  upon  the  floor, 
and  seemed  both  to  be  gathering  firmness  and  fram- 


"  You  have  been  absent  long.  Have  you  dis- 
carded me  ■?" 

Carabas  stared  ;  but  imagining  that  his  mistress 
was  only  piqued  by  hisapparent  neglect,  answered, 
"  You  are  angry  with  me.  But  I  have  had  en- 
gagements— and  some  cares.  They  occupied  me 
so  fully  that  I  did  not  note,  shame  to  say,  how  long 
a  time  was  passing  without  a  visit  to  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary  with  as  calm  a  tone  as  she 
could  assume  ;  "  you  have  had  engagements  and 
cares.  But  they  have  been  of  a  nature  so  little  to 
excuse  you,  that  even  because  of  them,  and  not 
for  so  trivial  a  cause  as  your  absence,  I  must,  and 
do,  break  our  long  engagement." 

Carabas  rose  from  the  sofa  on  w-hich  he  had  lan- 
guidly seated  himself.  He  stood  before  her  with 
a  countenance  of  great  excitement — its  expression 
a  little  touched  with  surprise. 

"  Your  words  are  terrible,  Mary,"  he  said.  "  But 
it  is  impossible  that  our  long  love  can  come  to  so 
ordinary  an  end." 

"Impossible'?  So  I  myself,  but  a  little  while 
ago,  would  have  thought.  But,  I  say  again,  our 
engagement  is  at  an  end." 

"  What  is  the  secret  of  this  fearful  change  V 

"  Your  course  of  life,"  Mary  answered,  "  and 
the  clear  counsel  of  my  mother  founded  upon  it. 
Carabas — Carabas — if  my  heart  breaks,  I  will 
speak  truthfully  and  plainly.  There  has  been  that 
between  us  which  seemed  the  foundation  of  my 
whole  future.  I  have  clung  to  my  love  for  you — 
I  have  clung  to  the  hope  of  my  union  with  you; 
but  I  must,  as  a  woman  of  upright,  chaste  heart, 
and  a  reason  not  altogether  lost,  forego  my  love 
and  my  hope.  You  have  converted  the  house,  into 
which  how  gladly  would  I  not  have  gone,  a  bride 
blushing  her  happiness  at  your  side,  into  a  den  of 
gamblers.  Here,  from  this  window,  see  the  house 
of  your  good  father,"  she  cried,  rising  and  lifting 
a  curtain.  "  It  shows  fair  to  the  eye.  It  is  as  we 
have  always  seen  it,  since  you  and  I,  Carabas, 
could  stand  upon  our  little  feet  and  look  out  over 
the  green  valley.  But  you  have  made  it  a  house 
of  sin — even  of  low  and  vulgar  sin.  And  you  are 
not  sacrificing  pure  tastes  of  your  own  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  fantastic  hospitality.  You  gamble  with 
the  worst  as  with  the  best — and  to  such  excess,  as 
not  only  to  imperil  your  fortune,  but  to  make  ruin 
certain.  Your  habits,  apart  from  this  fatal  vice,  are 
those  of  a  reckless  spendthrift.  Last  of  all,  but 
worst  of  all,  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  only  chance 
saved  you  from  the  eternal  stain  of  murder." 

"  Mary,  stop — for  God's  sake,"  said  Car,  with  a 
look  of  ghastly  wretchedness,  but  with  the  fire  of 
his  bold  nature  struggling  to  light  his  eyes.  "  Our 
judgment  of  human  conduct  depends  much  upon 
the  point  from  which  we  view  it.  You  view  my 
actions  in  their  worst  light,  and  apply  the  harshest 
names  to  them.     One  so  true  and  noble  should  be 


ing  her  speech  in  her  mind.     She  presently  spoke,  more  just — or,  if  to  be  josl  must  be  to  condemn 
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ine,  more  merciful.  Have  I  fallen  deeper  into  sin 
than  those  mid-depths  which  the  kind  of  heart  allot 
to  error  1  And  might  not  a  gentle  friend  soften 
what  you  brand  as  vices  into  foibles  ?  As  for  the 
crime,  from  which  you  say  chance  only  rescued 
nie — as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  did  but  act  upon  my 
best  understanding  of  the  duties  of  self-defence. 
You  may  say  that  prudence  will  guard  a  man  against 
suc-h  perils  of  choice  between  the  loss  of  his  own, 
aiiJ  taking  of  another's  life.  So  be  it.  I  am  not 
prudent.  But  am  I  to  be  cast  off  by  a  true  heart 
for  such  a  failing  1" 

"  You  gloss  your  terrible  faults  to  the  eyes  of 
your  reason,"  replied  Mary  Hunter  ;  "  and,  so  long 
as  you  do  so,  may  despair  of  their  correction.  But 
this  conversation  must  come  to  an  end.  I  have 
iieie  a  letter  written  by  a  base,  foolish  person,  ut- 
leily  beneath  your  resentments."  She  placed  a 
Jetier  in  his  hands.  "It  concerns  you,  in  part. 
Take  it,  and  if  you  should  ever  be  alone  in  the  wild 
life  of  Cotsworth,  read  and  ponder  upon  it.  If  you 
are  not  utterly  lost,  it  may  be  of  service  to  find 
how  the  base  speak  of  you.  Pride  may  do  what 
nobler  motives  to  a  pure  life  have  failed  to  do.  To 
terminate  this  painful  conversation,  it  was  I  that, 
in  fact,  sent  for  you.  My  kind  grandfather,  who 
siill  loves  you,  wrote  to  you  at  my  suggestion.  I 
sliDLild  perhaps  have  written  to  you  myself,  but  a 
lady's  letter  is  hardly  to  be  trusted  to  such  an  au- 
dience as  you  have  at  Cotsworth." 

"  Mary — Mary — you  do  me  wild  injustice,"  ex- 
clainie  Carabas,  well  nigh  beside  himself.  "  This 
last  insinuation  is  utterly  unendurable.  Do  you 
dream  that  I — I — could  be  base  enough  to  make 
you  a  scoff  and  a  lewd  jest  before  any  audience, 
good  or  bad  1  I  say  that  you  have  passed  the  point 
of  justice  and  do  me  terrible  wrong.  God  forgive 
you  for  it — as  for  the  rest  of  this  cruel  scene." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mary,  looking  intently  into  his 
now  flushed  face — for  shame  had  overcome  its  pal- 
lor— "  1  believe  that  in  this  I  have  wronged  you. 
Forgive  me.  It  is  hard  to  endure,  with  a  gentle 
temper,  the  overthrow  of  the  dearest  of  our  earth- 
ly iiopes.  You,  Carabas,  have  wrecked  my  hap- 
piness. It  is  your  fate  to  go  down  in  a  summer 
sea,  in  the  very  joyous  prime  of  life's  voyage  ;  my 
sum  of  happiness  sinks  with  you.  I  forgive  you. 
Forgive  me  this  one  wrong.     Farewell." 

Carabas  took  her  delicate  hand  into  his  own.  A 
mist  came  over  his  eyes.  He  raised  them  to  dis- 
pel it,  and  presently  they  were  fixed  in  the  direc- 
lioM  (if  a  wonderfully  executed  French  engraving. 
'I'liK  engraving  was  of  a  single  figure — one  of  the 
geniiest  of  the  suffering  spirits  of  Dante's  Inferno. 
It  miylii  have  been  the  lover  of  Francesca,  except 
iliai  Francesca — his  inseparable  in  the  poet's  vis- 
ion— was  not  by  his  side  on  the  infernal  gale  that 
buoyed  his  long  and  taper  wings.  But  it  was  not 
upon  ihe  engraving  itself  that  his  eyes  rested. 
Benouth  it,  printed  in  bright  and  clear  characters. 


were  the  words  "  L'ame  perdue."  He  muttered 
these  words.  Despair  was  stamped  deeply  upon 
his  face.  "  Mary,"  he  at  last  said,  •'  your  words 
have  been  worse  than  deadly.  I  am  a  lost  soul." 
This  interview  was  preying  upon  the  very  life 
of  Mary  Hunter.  Anguish  was  beginning  to  take 
the  place  of  resolution,  offended  pride  and  all  else. 
But  she  made  a  final  effort  and  regained  her  firm- 
ness. As  Carabas  uttered  his  last  hopeless  words, 
she  struggled  a  moment  with  a  convulsive  sob,  and 
spoke  with  a  manner  of  distraction,  but  with  in- 
exorable constancy  to  her  leading  thought. 

"  We  must — do  you  hear  me  ■? — we  must  part. 
I  have  done  my  duty  as  I  understood  it.  God  for- 
give me  if  I  have  erred.  I  have  said  that  our  con- 
tract is  at  an  end.  I  say  it  still.  My  heart  may 
break,  but  I  will  not  yield  myself  to  the  shame  of — 
But  let  that  pass.  If  manhood  is  in  your  nature, 
call  upon  it,  arm  it,  compel  it  into  action ;  cast  out 
the  evil.  Become  a  true  and  generous-hearted 
man — pure  in  life,  noble  in  impulses,  subdued  in 
passions — and  happiness  is  still  in  store  for  you." 
The  conclusion  of  this  speech  lifted  Carabas 
above  the  "  burning  marl"  into  which  he  had  been 
precipitated. 

"  Will  such  a  change,"  he  asked,  with  a  confu- 
sed hope  stealing  in  upon  his  misery,  "  restore  me 
to  my  position  in  all  things  ■?  May  I  hope  one  day 
to  win  again  the  beautiful,  wise,  and  brave  woman 
whom  my  madness  has  lostV 

"  I  promise  nothing,"  answered  Mary.  "  Your 
reformation  must  be  an  unbought  work.  Appeal 
to  Heaven,  and  your  conscience,  for  direction  and 
do  your  duty." 

Pressing  a  hand  upon  her  brows,  she  left  the 
room. 

Carabas,  a  little  relieved  of  his  intense  misery, 
clutching  at  the  phantom  of  a  hope,  which  a  calm 
survey — had  circumstances  permitted  a  calm  sur- 
vey to  him — of  his  position,  of  the  long  and  unde- 
nied  attachment  of  Mary,  of  her  evident  present 
grief  in  the  severance  of  ties  between  them,  might 
reasonably  have  increased  into  a  happy  assurance 
of  one  day  receiving  her  hand,  as  the  reward  of 
self-purification,  left  Winisfalen  without  making  a 
visit,  (he  shrunk  nervously  from  it,)  to  his  kind  old 
guardian,  and  turned  his  horse's  head  homeward. 
I  must  tarry  behind  him. 

Whilst  the  interview,  which  I  have  just  given, 
was  yet  unended,  Col.  Hunter  vi-as  impatiently  ex- 
pecting his  young  friend  to  come  up  to  his  room. 
The  old  gentleman,  much  enfeebled  by  the  six 
years  and  more  that  had  passed  over  his  head  since 
the  reader  became  acquainted  with  him — I  refer  to 
the  date  of  the  abduction  of  Dragon — was  sitting 
in  his  accustomed  easy  chair,  and  leaning  as  for- 
merly upon  the  head  of  his  cane.  Robin,  quite 
gray-headed  and  a  little  shrunk  from  his  former 
proportions,  was  standing  near.  His  master  had 
latterly  made  something  of  a  companion  of  him  ; 
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for  Robin  could  discourse  forever  upon  the  pedi- 
grees, points,  and  performances  of  horses  ;  and  the 
old  gentleman  preferred  such  discourse  infinitely 
to  the  homilies  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Hunter,  a  lady  of 
cold  manners  and  sympathies,  but  of  rigid  piety. 
The  Colonel  and  Robin  are  talking.  Carabas  Car 
has  supplanted  the  horse  topic- 

•'  Robin,  have  you  seen  the  boy  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Robin,  vpho,  when  not  on  his 
great  topic  was  laconic  enough. 

"  Hovi'  is  he  looking  "!" 

"  He  looked  thin  and  whitish,  sir,  when  he  rode 
up." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  mused  the  old  gentleman.  "Rob- 
in, Simon  Grimshaw  has  got  hold  of  him.  What 
is  the  name  of  Simon's  son  V 

"  Paul,  sir." 

"  Paul !" — the  old  gentleman  gave  a  sad  chuckle. 
"  Simon  is  at  work,  Robin  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  only 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

Robin  did  not  understand  the  point  of  the  sad 
joke. 

"  What  was  the  name,"  continued  his  master, 
"  of  that  sad  dog  that  Simon  fleeced  with  his  deeds 
of  trust,  and  turned  out  of  house  and  home  ? — the 
youngster,  I  mean,  that  kept  the  fine  pack  and  used 
to  ride  the  crop-eared  sorrel  1" 

"  You  mean  mas  Charley  Cuthbert,  sir,"  answer- 
ed Robin. 

"  Yes,  it  was  Cuthbert,"  sighed  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  He  was  the  son  of  wild  Jack  Cuthbert, 
who  invited  me  out  for  a  quarrel  at  cards.  Jack 
was  a  dashing  fellow.  You  remember  all  about  it, 
and  how  I  pinked  him.     When  was  it,  Robin  V 

"  It's  the  best  part  of  fifty  years  ago,  sir,"  an- 
swered Robin,  after  counting  back  in  his  mind. 

"  Simon  robbed  young  Cuthbert,"  continued  his 
master.  "  He  thinks  to  play  the  same  game  with 
Carabas.  But  our  old  walls  here,  and  the  lands, 
and  the  horses,  Robin, — Grey  Lock,  and  Miranda, 
and  the  fast  bay,  and  the  Timoleon  filly,  and  all — 
must  go  before  the  boy  shall  be  turned  out  of  his 
father's  house." 

Robin  looked  disconsolate. 

"  The  ladies  bear  hard  against  the  boy,"  resum- 
ed his  master.  "  They  are  full  of  religion  and 
hardness  of  heart,  Robin.  What  if  the  lad  does 
scatter  his  wild  oats  ?  He  will  stop  one  day.  As 
for  the  blood-spilling,  and  all  that,  a  fine  young 
man  will  do  such  things,  when  a  blackguard,  brought 
up  to  carry  books  under  his  arm  and  go  to  meetings 
with  old  ladies,  will  take  a  beating  and  sue  for  dam- 
ages. I  don't  blame  him  for  shooting  the  rascal 
Digges.  I  should  have  done  it  myself.  A  gen- 
tleman must  protect  a  woman.  The  boy  did  some 
fine  things  in  the  old  countries,  Robin.  Tyler  gave 
me  an  account  of  them.  What  was  the  name  of 
the  fat  German  count — the  one  that  he  carried  the 
voice  clean  out  of  with  a  bullet  through  the  lungs '?" 


"I  disremember,  sir,"  said  Robin,  "but  it  was 
Thunder  something." 

"  Yes,"  resumed  the  old  gentleman.  "  It  was 
Thunder  something — Count  Thundergust,  or  some 
such  name.  And  there  was  the  Englishman  shot 
in  the  hip.  He  made  them  stand  about,  Robin. 
There's  no  falling  off  in  the  youngster.  He  shows 
the  old  strain.  In  the  year  ninety-five,  Robin — I 
think  it  was  ninety-five — the  boy's  father  and  my- 
self"— 

At  this  cheerful  start  upon  the  track  of  a  pleas- 
ant reminiscence  of  the  feats  of  his  youth,  Mrs. 
Agnes  Hunter  entered  the  room.  Her  calm  eyes 
and  frigid  demeanor  rebuked  the  rising  fervor  of 
the  old  gentleman.     He  became  silent. 

"  Where  is  young  Mr.  Car  1"  he  at  length  asked, 
"  that  he  doesn't  pay  me  a  visit." 

"  He  has  left  the  house,"  replied  Mrs.  Hunter. 

"  Left  the  house,  without  coming  up  to  see  me !" 
exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  look  of  aston- 
ishment and  incredulity. 

"  He  has  been  an  hour  gone." 

The  brow  of  the  old  man  grew  dark.  "  You 
have  sent  him  off — have  you  ]  Turned  the  boy 
out  of  my  house  1     Sent  him  to  the  dogs  V 

"  These  are  not  words  to  be  used  on  such  an  oc- 
casion," said  Mrs.  Hunter.  "  My  daughter  has 
certainly  performed  her  duly  and  discarded  him. 
But  I  trust  she  will  never  go  beyond  her  duty  and 
expel  any  one,  however  depraved,  from  your  house." 

"  Robin — Robin,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  "these 
women  will  be  the  death  of  me.  Get  the  coach 
out.  If  the  boy  is  driven  away  from  me,  I  will 
pay  a  visit  to  him." 

"  You  are  not  well  enough  to  go  to  Cotsworth," 
said  Mrs.  Hunter,  "  And,  moreover,  a  gentleman 
should  not  be  seen  amongst  such  persons  as  are 
constantly  there." 

"  I  am  well  enough — well  enough,"  answered  the 
old  gentleman.  "  And  why  may  not  a  gentleman 
trust  himself  where  he  pleases  ?  If  his  house  is 
full  of  bloodsuckers,  the  boy  and  myself  will  drive 
them  out.  Load  the  double-barrel,  Robin,  and  brush 
up  the  pistols." 

Robin  was  obliged  to  make  at  least  a  show  of 
obeying  his  master. 

A  few  minutes  after  he  left  the  room,  the  old 
Colonel  said,  "  I  feel  strangely  drowsy." 

He  leaned  his  head  against  the  back  of  his  chair. 
Mrs.  Hunter  presently  observed  a  change  in  his 
features.  The  kind  old  man  had  received  a  warn- 
ing touch  from  the  hand  of  the  Dread  Angel.  It 
was  surely  paralysis  that  passed,  producing  a  droop- 
ing languor  upon  his  open  and  kindly  face.  The 
house  was  instantly  in  a  state  of  great  disturbance. 
The  family  physician  was  sent  for.  When  he  came, 
his  patient  had  greatly  revived.  The  physician 
pronounced  the  attack  a  slight  one  and  administer- 
ed proper  remedies.  The  old  gentleman  saw  Rob- 
in, in  tears,  standing  by  his  bed-side. 
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"  Never  mind,  Robin,"  he  said  with  an  utterance 
a  little  affected  by  the  attack.  "  There's  life 
enough  in  my  old  body  yet.  I  am  only  scratched  ; 
the  bullet  whistled  past.  If  you  could  toss  Gali- 
pot and  his  medicines  down  stairs,  we  should  do 
very  well  in  a  day  or  two.  Come  here,  Mary. 
Stoop  a  little  nearer.  Kiss  me,  my  dear.  Call 
the  poor  boy  back  ;  my  old  heart  is  set  upon  it." 

These  were  the  scenes  of  a  day  at  Winisfalen. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


MIDNIGHT  MUSINGS. 


BY    S.    S.    BRADFORD. 

Thou  mighty  one !  with  blood-dyed  garment  corae, 
Where'er  thy  resting  place,  where'er  thy  home ; 
Come,  scepter'd  monarch  of  the  countless  dead, 
Dart  in  thy  hand  and  crown  upon  thy  head  ; 
Though  life's  red  streams  gush  cold  around  the  heart, 
The  pulse  throb  wildly,  and  the  spirit  start. 
Though  cold  sweats  stand  in  drops  upon  my  brow. 
In  all  thy  terrors  hover  round  me  now. 
The  spirit  waits  to  feel  thy  touch  of  fire. 
Then  snatch  the  harp  and  tune  the  quivering  lyre. 
And,  bending  low  before  thine  awful  throne. 
To  thee  devote  the  song,  to  thee  alone  ! 

Look  back,  my  soul,  look  back  with  awe,  and  gaze 

Upon  the  gliding  forms  of  other  days. 

When  ocean's  surges  broke  their  bounding  bars, 

Sprang  o'er  the  earth  and  glittered  with  the  stars. 

Crushed  the  proud  mountains  down  beneath  the  wave. 

And  earth  lay  buried  in  a  watery  grave — 

That  was,  O  Death,  thy  day  of  triumph  !  then. 

Beneath  thee  sank  the  thousand  tribes  of  men  ; 

Then,  reignest  thou,  invincible — o'er  all 

The  universe,  was  thrown  thy  dismal  pall ; 

Where'er  the  sons  of  man  have  heard  thy  tread. 

Stand  the  lone,  silent  "  cities  of  the  dead  !" 

Thy  ways  o'er  earth,  are  paved  with  human  bones. 

Thy  "  marching  music,"  children's,  widows'  groans  ! 

On  every  ancient  scroll  we  trace,  with  awe, 

Those  lines  of  blackness,  which  the  prophet  saw. 

And  ages  past  combine  alone  to  swell, 

In  solemn  grandeur,  one  vast  funeral  knell. 

It  wakes  far  distant,  in  creation's  prime, 

It  sweeps,  it  thunders  down  the  tides  of  time ; 

In  night's  dark  hours,  its  depths  of  music  roll. 

Shaking  the  deep  foundations  of  the  soul ; 

Sweet,  rich,  and  mournful — as  the  forest  trees. 

Like  myriad  harps,  sound  to  the  evening  breeze, 

Responsive  chords  ring  deep  within  the  breast 

And  low  tones  whisper  of  eternal  rest ! 

*Tis  no  strange  work  of  thine,  O  Death,  to  stand, 
Thy  sharpened  arrow  gleaming  in  thy  hand. 
Robed  in  thy  terrors,  by  a  dying  bed. 
Where  sister  holds  a  dying  sister's  head, 


Or  fainting  parent  presses  to  his  heart 
The  well-l^eloved  child   before  they  part; 
To  stand,  and  silent  wait  the  appointed  chime 
flinging,  to  life  and  hope,  the  end  of  time  ; 
Then,  while  affection's  lips  are  quivering  there, 
And,  with  soft  accents,  urging  ihee  to  spare — 
When  nature,  tired  of  the  unequal  strife, 
With  groans  resigns  to  thee  the  sufferer's  life, 
Unswerving,  plant  the  arrow  in  the  bresrst. 
And  leave  the  sufferer  to  his  last,  long  rest. 


And  so,  dark,  silent  one,  must  each  one  feel 

The  thrilling  coldness  of  that  mortal  steel, 

And  in  those  chains  of  clay  and  darkness  bound, 

Rest,  rest  for  ages,  mouldering  in  the  ground  ; 

We  stand,  in  awe  we  stand,  and  gaze  alone, 

Over  the  world  ;  where  thou  hast  placed  thy  throne; 

While,  all  around,  the  sickening  surges  roll. 

Spraying  and  dashing  o'er  the  fainting  soul. 

Comes  there  no  gentle  tone,  no  soothing  voice. 

To  speak,  and  bid  the  sufferer's  heart  rejoice — 

Not  one  blest  beam  from  Heaven,  whose  gladd'ning  ray 

May  turn  the  darkness  into  beaming  day — 

From  fragrant  bowers  above  no  balmy  breeze, 

To  bring  the  fainting  heart  and  spirit  ease  ? 

The  dead,  the  lovely,  youthful  dead. 
Can  they  not  leave  their  grassy  bed, 

Hallowed  by  many  a  tear. 
And  in  night's  still  and  solemn  hour, 
Led  by  affection's  mighty  power, 

Visit  their  loved  ones  here  ? 

For  mightier  than  the  waves  of  death 

Is  the  swelling  tide  of  love. 
Springing  from  holy  fountains  first — 

Fountains  of  life  above  ; 
And  stronger  than  the  silver  cord. 

Affections  golden  tie — 
Can  it  not  bind  the  soul  to  earth. 

Though  the  body's  pulses  die  ? 

O,  can  it  be,  that  spirits  bright 

May  call,  yet  call  in  vain, 
And  not  an  ear  on  earth  have  power 

To  listen  to  the  strain. 
Which  the  sounding  winds  refuse  to  bear 
From  the  glorious  regions  of  upper  air, 
Like  a  music  note  at  evening  tide, 

Soft  stealing  o'er  the  wave. 
Its  birth-place  in  the  ocean  depths. 

And  in  the  sea,  its  grave  ! 

And  comes  there  not  a  whispering  voice, 

A  gently  breathing  moan, 
When  night's  dark  pall,  sweeps  over  all. 

And  the  spirit  is  alone  ? 
A  soft,  a  Heavenly  breeze  to  chase 

Away  the  clouds  of  gloom 
And  stir  the  cuitains  dark,  which  hang 

Between  us  and  the  tomb  ! 


They  come,  with  flowers  around  their  brows, 

Fresh  roses,  pure  and  bright : 
They  float  upon  the  evening  tide, 

In  robes  of  gleaming  white; 
But  not  the  flowers  which  Love's  soft  hand 
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Threw  thick  upon  the  bier, 
And  not  the  shroud's  pure  snowy  white, 
Stained  with  Love's  warmest  tear! 

Those  funeral  wreaths  have  faded  now , 

Those  flowers  no  longer  bloom, 
And  the  shrond  that  wreathed  around  the  dead 

Is  mouldering  in  the  tomb  ! 
These  roses  grow,  above  decay, 

O'er  the  tomb  of  death,  on  high  ; 
And  the  robe  of  white  is  the  shining  garb 

Of  immortality. 

Vanished,  bright  heavenly  vision  !  then,  again. 
Sad  notes,  awake — flow  on  thou  mournful  strain  ! 
"  1  go  to  them  by  Heaven's  high  decree, 
"  But  they  shall  never  more  return  to  me." 
Death  thou  art  terrible  !  to  thee  we  bow, 
Tracing  no  lines  of  love  upon  thy  brow  ! 
We  shrink  thy  burning  fiery  glance  beneath, 
We  twine  thy  spear-point  with  no  flower  wreath, 
But  calmly  wait  our  time,  and  stern  and  still, 
Obey  thy  dread,  inexorable  will ! 
Strength  for  the  trial !  shall  we  look  to  thee 
Bright-eyed  and  calm  one,  dear  Philosophy? 
Strength  for  the  awful  trial — strength  to  stand, 
And  feel  each  weapon  shivering  in  the  hand  ! 
Feel  the  dark  waters  settling  o'er  the  head, 
Yet,  calm  as  sleeping  goodness,  feel  no  dread  ! 
Strength  for  such  awfal  trial,  cans't  thou  give, 
Thou,  who  cans't  teach  the  wise  man  how  to  live  ! 

Go  to  the  islands  of  the  sunn}'  South, 
And  stand  beside  the  fiery  mountain's  mouth  ; 
O'er  the  red  crater's  gulf  the  green  turf  throw, 
Where  thousand  flames,  as  molten  iron,  glow; 
Lay  down  the  sod  and  build  a  solid  path. 
Above  the  storehouse  of  the  Almighty's  wrath  ; 
Then  walk  in  safety  o'er  the  glowing  blocks 
Of  solid  fire,  the  surge  of  liquid  rocks ; 
But  think  not,  child  of  earth,  it  is  for  thee 
To  find  a  path  across  that  fiery  sea  ! 
Mortal  !  thy  fainting  steps  I  may  not  guide, 
Through  the  dim  regions  where  the  dead  abide  ! 

Come,  brighter  hopes  !  O  dawn  upon  the  breast! 

Come,  cheer  the  soul  and  bring  the  sick  heart  rest! 

Fair  daughter  of  the  skies  !  celestial  Faith  ! 

Thine  aid  we  call,  for  thou  canst  conquer  death  ! 

Soft  light  shall  play  around  the  cold  grave  stone. 

And  triumph  mingle  with  the  dying  groan — 

O'er  the  pale  face  a  joyous  smile  shall  play 

And  every  starting  tear  be  wiped  away  ! 

Yes,  mighty  one  !  we  triumph  now  ;  in  vain 

Thy  fatal  dart,  thy  cold,  thy  clayey  chain  ! 

Yes,  strong  in  Hope  and  Faith  we  triumph  now, 

And  tear  the  circlet  from  thy  bony  brow  ! 

The  time  shall  come,  when  stripped  of  all  thy  power. 

Thyself,  with  Time,  shall  reach  the  dying  hour — 

The  earth,  long  chained,  start  from  beneath  thy  feet, 

And  all  the  pulses  of  creation  beat. 

When  renovated  life,  as  God  above. 

Opens  new  founts  of  mingled  life  and  love, 

And  crystal  waters  gush,  outflowing  free. 

And  spread  and  widen  to  eternity  ! 


"  An  unshaped  kind  of  something  first  appeared," 
is  a  line  in  Cowley's  famous  description  of  the  Creation. 


LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  HULL* 

In  common  with  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
had  reached  maturity  during  or  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  war  with  England  in  1812, — we  re- 
garded the  surrender  of  the  post  of  Detroit  as 
caused  either  by  the  imbecility  or  treachery  of  its 
commander,  General  Hull.  We  were  nurtured  in 
early  life  iii  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  the 
dominant  party  which  declared  that  war,  and  it 
would  have  required  more  than  the  firmness  which 
belongs  to  youth  and  inexperience  to  have  resisted 
the  strong  tide  of  popular  opinion  which  set 
against  its  victim,  especially  when  encouraged 
if  not  actually  guided  by  some  of  the  prominent 
men  who  were  then  favorites  in  council,  if  not 
at  the  head  of  Affairs.  We  remember  well  to  have 
yielded  without  an  effort  and  without  enquiry  to 
what  seemed  the  general  voice  which  consigned 
that  injured  man  to  the  ostracism  of  a  nation. 
The  circumstances  of  the  time  were  unfavorable 
to  any  thing  like  a  fair  investigation  of  the  case. 
The  popular  feeling  was  for  war,  and  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  that  emergency  never  entered 
into  the  calculations  of  the  masses,  who,  in  all  free 
states,  directly  or  indirectly  control  the  action  of 
the  government.  The  loss  of  an  important  mili- 
tary post  at  the  very  commencement  of  hostilities 
wounded  deeply  the  national  pride,  and  the  event 
was  at  first  so  astounding  that  it  might  have  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  thunder-bolt  in  a  clear  sky. 
It  was  unexpected,  humiliating  and  perplexing,  and 
the  earliest  recovery  from  the  shock  naturally  gave 
place  to  a  burning  thirst  for  revenge ;  revenge  upon 
the  supposed  instrument  of  the  national  disgrace, 
and  revenge  upon  the  proud  adversary  who  had  re- 
pelled the  first  invasion  of  her  soil.  Years  have, 
rolled  on,  and  the  stereotyped  story  of  Hull's  de- 
fection has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Almost  every  writer  of  political  events, 
from  the  author  of  some  respectable  octavo  down 
to  the  humblest  compiler  for  the  nursery,  has  con- 
tinued to  repeat  the  narrative  without  once  remem- 
bering that  the  business  of  the  historian,  or  even  of 
the  annalist,  is  something  more  than  to  make  a  mere 
record  of  past  errors.  To  correct  those  errors, 
howsoever  consecrated  by  time  and  prejudice,  and  to 
render  justice  though  tardy  to  the  memory  of  a 
traduced  patriot  and  revered  ancestor  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  volume  we  have  undertaken  to  notice. 
If  it  had  no  other  claims  to  our  regard  it  would 
challenge  our  hearts  as  the  offspring  of  filial  love, 
and  although,  for  the  present,  public  attention  may 

*  The  Revolutionary  Services  and  Civil  Life  of  General 
William  Hull ;  prepared  from  his  mantiscripts  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Maria  Campbell,  together  with  a  history  of  the 
Campaign  of  1812  and  the  surrender  of  the  post  of  Detroit, 
By  his  grandson,  James  Freeman  Clarke.  J^ew  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.    1848. 
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be  retarded  or  suspended,  we  predict,  with  confi- 
dence, that,  "  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  it 
will  be  found  after  many  days." 

The  first  and  largest  part  of  this  interesting  work 
is  occupied  by  General  Hull's  civil  life  and  revo- 
lutionary services, — founded  principally  upon  his 
own  journal  of  the  stirring  scenes  through  which 
he  passed,  but  prepared  for  the  press  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Campbell  and  interwoven  by  connecting 
remarks  and  explanations  necessary  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  narrative.  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  campaign  of  1812,  says,  that  "  it  was  a 
favorite  and  cherished  object  of  this  lady  to  erect 
this  monument  to  the  memory  of  her  father,  and 
her  life  was  spared  by  a  kind  providence  just  long 
enough  to  enable  her  to  complete  it.  Amid  pain- 
ful sickness  and  the  languor  of  disease  she  labored 
diligently  until  it  was  finished.  This  labor  of  love 
seemed  to  sustain  her  failing  strength,  and  when 
she  reached  its  termination  she  could  say  '  Lord 
let  me  now  depart' — and  the  daughter  passed  into 
the  spirit  land  to  meet  the  parent  whom  she  so 
tenderly  loved." 

Mrs.  Campbell's  preface  or  address  to  the  reader 
is  eloquently  written.  It  not  only  gives  glowing 
utterance  to  her  filial  feelings,  but  presents  a  vig- 
orous epitome  of  her  father's  wrongs  in  the  Detroit 
Campaign.  For  the  present,  however,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  a  brief  notice  of 
his  revolutionary  services. 

A  native  of  old  Massachusetts,  and  of  highly 
respectable  descent,  his  early  career  resembled  that 
of  many  of  his  countrymen.  First  enured  to  (he 
healthful  labor  of  agricultural  pursuits,  he  passed 
from  the  plow  to  the  college,  and  afterwards  to 
professional  life.  The  wishes  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives pointed  to  the  study  of  Divinity  ;  his  own  pre- 
possessions looked  to  the  Bar,  but  his  unexpected 
appointment  to  a  captaincy  at  the  dawn  of  the  rev- 
olutionary struggle  determined  his  future  pursuit. 
He  went  into  the  war  with  the  taste  and  predilec- 
tions of  a  soldier,  and  his  first  service  was  under 
Washington  at  the  siege  of  Boston.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  worthy  of  remark  among  the  coincidences 
of  life  that  when  that  great  man  took  his  leave  of 
the  army  to  embark  at  White  Hall  for  Annapolis, 
Colonel  Hull,  at  the  head  of  a  finely  disciplined 
regiment,  was  specially  designated  to  escort  his 
commander  to  the  barge  in  waiting  at  the  wharf. 
The  affecting  circumstances  of  that  departure,  nar- 
rated by  Marshall  and  other  historians,  are  vividly 
told  by  Colonel  Hull.  In  his  revolutionary  career 
he  was  first  and  last  with  the  man  who  was  his 
great  exemplar  in  war  and  peace. 

Washington's  attention  was  more  than  once  at- 
tracted by  Hull's  military  talent,  courage  and  en- 
ergy. Few  men.  Napoleon  himself,  perhaps,  not 
excepted,  ever  possessed,  in  a  higher  degree,  the 
quality  of  reading  the  human  character  at  a  glance — 
of  discerning  the  spirit,  and  thoughts,  and  qualifi- 


cations of  other  men  with  whom  he  was  thrown 
into  contact.  He  selected  Colonel  Hull  from 
among  hundreds  as  the  bearer  of  a  communication 
of  special  trust  and  confidence  to  Count  Rocham- 
beau.  He  bestowed  upon  that  officer  and  his  com- 
rades the  "highest  praise"  for  their  gallant  and 
successful  attack  upon  Morrisiana,  in  which  Hull 
was  the  leading  and  efficient  actor,  and  as  a  crown- 
ing proof  of  the  confidence  felt  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  he  offered  him  the  honorable  position  in 
his  military  family  of  aid, — a  position  which  would 
have  been  eagerly  accepted  by  the  first  young  men 
in  the  army.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  Hull's  merit 
that  this  captivating  offer  was  declined  under  the 
firm  persuasion  on  his  part  of  being  more  actively 
useful  in  another  branch  of  the  service.  Having 
passed  through  the  regular  grades  to  the  command 
of  a  regiment  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  under  Baron  Steuben, 
an  appointment  which  afforded  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  intercourse  with  that  distinguished  for- 
eigner, and  gratified  a  favorite  passion  for  military 
order  and  discipline. 

We  have  said  that  the  first  service  of  Colonel 
Hull  was  at  the  siege  of  Boston.  We  find  him 
next  in  the  retreat  of  Washington's  army  from 
York  Island  to  the  White  Plains,  and  in  the  action 
at  Chatterton  Hill,  where  he  was  first  wounded. 
There  was  in  fact  but  little  intermission  in  his 
continued  course  of  active  and  frequently  severe 
service.  In  the  memorable  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton  which  so  signally  raised  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  army  and  nation,  Colonel  Hull  was 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  not  unnoticed  by 
the  eye  of  his  great  commander.  He  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  bloody  contests  of  the  19th  Sept. 
and  9th  of  October,  immediately  preceding  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne, — in  the  first  of  which  his 
own  command  of  three  hundred  men  sustained  a 
loss  of  nearly  one  half  in  killed  and  wounded, — a 
result  more  sanguinary  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
conflict  of  the  revolution.  Passing  over  inferior 
operations  we  next  find  him  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  soon  after,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four,  he  was  ordered  on  a  separate  command  on  the 
lines  in  the  neighborhood  of  King's  Bridge, — a 
station  of  great  responsibility  and  danger — which 
he  occupied  with  consummate  ability  in  the  face  of 
a  powerful  foe,  and  surrounded  by  appalling  disaf- 
fection. 

When  Washington's  head  quarters  were  at  New 
Windsor,  in  the  neighborhood  of  West  Point,  and 
circumstances  obliged  him  for  a  while  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  the 
notorious  Tryon,  ravaged  the  Connecticut  coast 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  necessity  of  striking 
some  decisive  blow  and  of  reconciling  the  public  to 
the  apparently  inactive  plan  of  operations  which 
had  been  adopted, — together  with  other  weighty 
considerations,  determined  the  commander-in-chief 
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to  direct  an  assault  on  the  important  garrison  of 
Stoney  Point.  The  expedition  was  confided  to  the 
brave  and  chivalrous  Wayne,  who,  for  his  despe- 
rate enterprise  in  battle  was  known  by  the  familiar 
name  of  "  Mad  Anthony."  One  of  the  three  de- 
tachments, under  that  officer,  was  commanded  by 
Hull,  and  the  account  given  of  the  assault  in  his 
memoirs  is  extremely  vivid  and  interesting.  The 
advance  was  to  be  made  at  midnight  with  unloaded 
muskets,  trusting  to  the  bayonet  alone,  and  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  twenty  men  was  attached  to  each 
column  of  attack.  One  of  these  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Gibbon,  well  known  as  an  old  and 
highly  respectable  inhabitant  of  Richmond.  An 
incident  recorded  by  the  journalist  deserves  to  be 
noted.  "  After  the  orders  were  communicated 
Major  Hull  recollected  that  there  was  a  captain  in 
his  detachment  to  whom  cowardice  had  been  im- 
puted on  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Monmouth.  He  sought  the  young  man  and  re- 
quested him  to  walk  aside  for  a  few  moments,  hav- 
ing something  to  communicate.  When  alone  he 
said  '  It  is  a  subject  of  much  delicacy,  my  dear 
sir,  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  and  my  motive 
to  serve  you  must  be  ray  apology  for  the  liberty  I 
take.  You  are  aware  that  reports  injurious  to  your 
character  as  a  soldier  have  been  in  circulation 
since  the  battle  of  Monmouth;  as  no  inquiry  has 
been  made  into  your  conduct  on  that  occasion  your 
brother  officers  still  view  you  as  wanting  in  bravery. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
nature  of  your  feelings  at  that  time,  and  if  con- 
scious that  there  was  a  want  of  fortitude  to  meet 
the  dangers  to  which  you  were  then  exposed  you 
must  be  sensible  that  in  the  duties  now  to  be  per- 
formed they  are  of  a  character  much  more  impo- 
sing ;  but  that  they  are  so  is  favorable,  as  you  are 
furnished  in  the  hazardous  enterprise  before  us  with 
a  better  opportunity  to  eradicate  impressions  for 
which  no  just  cause  may  exist.  But  whatever 
might  have  been  the  truth  I  leave  you  to  decide 
whether  to  return  to  the  camp  and  give  your  com- 
pany to  the  command  of  your  Lieutenant  or  to  lead 
it  yourself.' 

"Captain  *  *  *  *  replied,  'I  thank  you  sir 
for  your  consideration  and  candor,  and  hope  to 
prove  myself  worthy  of  it.  .  Wait  a  few  moments 
until  I  return.' 

He  came,  accompanied  by  his  Lieutenant,  and 
related  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  Major  Hull,  the 
conversation  which  had  just  taken  place.  Then, 
with  a  calm  and  resolute  expression  of  counte- 
nance, said,  '  I  request  you  to  observe  my  conduct 
during  the  assault,  and  if  I  do  not  acquit  myself 
with  the  bravery  which  my  rank  and  the  occasion 
demands,  I  beg  you  to  kill  me  on  the  spot.' 

The  Lieutenant  assured  him  his  request  should  be 
complied  with.  So  gallantly  did  Captain  *  *  *  * 
acquit  himself  in  the  assault,  that  from  that  time 
his  courage  was  never  questioned." 


If  time  and  space  permitted  it  might  be  well  to 
dwell  upon  the  moral  of  this  incident.  That  there 
are  diversities  in  the  natural  organization  cannot 
be  denied.  We  have  known  some  men  in  the 
course  of  our  experience  endued  physically  with 
iron  nerves,  who  were  totally  destitute  of  moral 
principle,  and  others  of  pure  intelligence  and  virtue 
who  "  could  not  look  upon  human  carnage  with  the 
least  composure."  The  courage  which  thirsts  for 
blood  is  the  feeling  of  a  savage  or  a  brute.  That 
only  is  a  safe  and  honorable  sentiment  which 
springs  from  a  conscientious  performance  of  duty 
to  God  and  man,  and  is  the  only  kind  of  courage 
that  will  stand  the  scrutiny  of  time  and  eternity. 
If  the  officer,  in  whose  behalf  Colonel  Hull's  kind 
feelings  were  so  deeply  interested,  was  conscious 
of  any  constitutional  or  physical  infirmity  at  Mon- 
mouth, he  certainly  manifested  at  Stoney  Point  a 
much  higher  degree  of  bravery  than  that  which  be- 
longs to  mere  animal  nature. 

The  brilliant  capture  of  that  garrison  and  the 
subsequent  signal  success  at  Morrisiana  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted  formed  the  closing  scenes 
of  Colonel  Hull's  military  career  in  the  revolution. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  minutely  upon  his 
civil  services  at  the  close  of  that  war ;  but  a  brief 
notice  of  the  most  important  may  not  be  unaccep- 
table. Political  readers  will  remember  that  after 
the  treaty  of  peace,  causes  of  mutual  complaint  and 
crimination  existed  between  the  two  nations.  The 
detention  of  the  western  posts,  by  the  British  au- 
thorities in  plain  violation  of  one  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  long  continued  a  source  of  exasperation. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  controversy.  Colonel 
Hull  was  deputed  by  the  government  to  repair  to 
Quebec  and  remonstrate  with  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral on  the  subject,  but  the  cogent  views  which  he 
presented  were  totally  unheeded.  A  bloody  Indian 
war  succeeded  and  desolated  the  north  western 
frontier;  and  our  armies,  under  Harmar  and  Sin- 
clair sustained  disastrous  defeats  which  roused  the 
spirit  of  the  country.  The  hero  of  Stoney  Point 
was  commissioned  to  roll  back  the  fearful  tide  of 
carnage,  and  well  did  he  execute  the  task  in  the 
sanguinary  defeat  of  the  savages.  Before  the 
achievement  of  this  victory.  Colonel  Hull  was 
again  deputed  as  commissioner  to  Upper  Canada  to 
negotiate  an  Indian  peace  under  the  auspices  of 
Governor  Simcoe.  He  was  only  partially  suc- 
cessful; but  the  bayonets  of  "Mad  Anthony"  and 
Jay's  British  treaty,  in  1794,  restored  the  tranquility 
of  the  country. 

Before  this  period  Colonel  Hull  was  active  and 
efficient  in  the  suppression  of  Shay's  rebellion, — a 
remarkable  event  which  occurred  in  the  old  Bay 
State,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
much  notice  from  the  general  historians  of  the  U. 
States.  It  was  a  case  of  popular  resistance  far 
more  serious  and,  in  many  respects,  much  more 
respectable  than  the  theoretical  insurrection  of  the 
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Rhode  Island  liero  in  modern  times.  The  griev- 
ances of  the  insurgents  were  grave  and  practical, 
but  unfortunately  they  assumed  the  false  preroga- 
tive of  subverting  public  liberty  in  order  to  redress 
private  wrongs. 

Tlie  23rd  chapter  of  JVIrs.  Campbell's  work  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  Colonel  Hull's  un- 
wearied exertions  to  obtain  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment for  his  brethren  in  arms  the  long  promised 
pecuniary  reward  for  years  of  toil,  privation  and 
suflering.  This  sacred  trust  and  mission  of  frater- 
nal kindness  was  confided  to  him  by  the  officers  of 
his  native  Massachusetts.  Their  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  with  the  favor  and  approbation 
of  President  Washington,  and  yet  strange  to  tell 
Congress  postponed  the  application  "  to  a  more  con- 
venient season."  That  convenient  season  never 
arrived  until  most  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  and 
their  immediate  relatives  had  descended  to  the 
tomb  ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  most  of  these 
blood-bought  obligations  have  been  since  liquidated 
by  .the  federal  and  state  governments,  the  benefit 
has  enured  in  an  equal  degree  to  strangers  as  well 
as  to  the  descendants  of  patriots  who  sunk  to  their 
last  repose  too  often  in  sorrow  and  destitution. 

In  1798,  Colonel  Hull  visited  Europe,  and  on  his 
return  received  successive  and  substantial  proofs 
of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Major  General  oT  militia,  and  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1805  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  President  Jefferson,  Governor  of  the 
Michigan  territory,  which  office  he  continued  to 
hold  until  the  war  of  1812. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  second  and  last  and 
in  some  respects  the  most  important  act  in  this  his- 
torical drama.  Hitherto  we  find  the  chief  actor, 
with  the  exception  of  the  toils  and  privations  of 
military  life,  as  highly  favored  as  moderate  ambi- 
tion could  desire.  liis  various  trusts  w^ere  crown- 
ed with  honor  and  success,  and  his  onward  path 
was  cheered  by  the  benignant  smile  of  a  Wash- 
ington. It  is  not  given  to  mortals,  however,  al- 
ways to  journey  upon  smooth  seas  and  in  pleasant 
skies.  It  was  the  destiny  of  Hull  as  it  is  the  des- 
tiny of  thousands  to  pass  through  a  tranquil  me- 
ridian and  in  the  evening  of  life  to  encounter 
storms  of  persecution  and  obloquy.  It  is  chiefly 
to  his  brief  career  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  of 
1812  and  to  the  harsh  and,  as  we  believe,  unfound- 
ed denunciations  of  his  military  conduct,  that  we 
desire  to  point  the  particular  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  iVlr.  Clarke's 
vindication  will  find  an  approving  echo  in  every 
impartial  and  independent  mind.  It  is  obvious, 
that  in  preparing  il,  lie  has  consulted  with  diligence 
and  zeal  all  the  sources  of  evidence  both  for  and 
against  ilie  accused  which  were  accessible.  Some 
of  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  preface  we 
have  ourselves  examined,  and  can  bear  testimony 


to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  writer  represents  the 
facts  and  circumstances  which  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject. A  summary  of  the  events  which  occurred 
as  they  stand  in  our  military  annals ;  a  notice  of 
the  principal  charges  and  imputations  which  spring 
from  those  events,  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
General  Hull  relied  for  his  defence  and  justifica- 
tion, we  shall  endeavor  to  present  briefly,  with  the 
hope  that  Mr.  Clarke's  clear  narrative  and  reason- 
ing may  be  examined  in  detail. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  encountered  by  Governor  Hull  when  at 
the  head  of  the  Michigan  territory  and  as  such 
ex  officio  agent  for  Indian  affairs.  In  the  spring  of 
1812,  being  at  Washington,  he  urged  upon  the  ad- 
ministration the  vital  importance,  in  view  of  the 
near  prospect  of  war  with  England,  of  providing  a 
sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  the  north- 
western frontier  from  Indian  depredation.  The 
President  accordingly  called  upon  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  for  a  detachment  of  1,200  militia  to  be  joined 
by  the  4th  regiment  of  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  the 
command  of  the  whole  was  tendered  to  Hull  with 
the  rank  of  Brigadier  General.  The  trust  was 
reluctantly  accepted,  and  not  without  repeated  im- 
portunity. Military  distinction  had  few  or  no 
charms  for  one  whose  brow  was  already  twined 
with  youthful  laurels,  and  more  especially  as  the 
proffered  service  might  enfeeble,  if  it  did  not  dis- 
solve the  tie  which,  for  six  years,  had  united  his 
affections  to  the  people  of  Michigan.  Notwith- 
standing these  strong  considerations,  there  were 
others,  and  it  is  natural  that  there  were  others  of 
paramount  force.  He  accepted  and  assumed  the 
command,  and  after  a  toilsome  march  with  the  la- 
bor of  opening  a  road  200  miles  in  length  through 
the  wilderness  of  Ohio, — reached  the  post  of  De- 
troit. In  the  meantime  war  was  declared  with 
England,  and  it  is  a  fact  as  remarkable  as  it  is  im- 
portant, that  the  British  authorities  in  Canada  re- 
ceived earlier  intelligence  of  that  event  than  our 
own  forces  scattered  on  the  frontier.  Urged  by 
the  impatient  spirits  around  him,  and  by  the  implied 
if  not  positive  order  of  the  government,  the  Gen- 
eral crossed  the  dividing  stream  and  invaded  the 
enemy's  territories.  Every  thing  at  first  promised 
success.  The  proclamation,  issued  by  the  com- 
mander, (which  had  the  singular  fate  of  being 
highly  approved  at  Washington  at  one  time  and  de- 
nounced at  another,)  was  likely  from  its  tone  to 
conciliate  and  disarm  the  Canadian  population. 
The  British  garrison  at  Maiden  seemed  almost 
within  our  grasp,  and  might  have  been  reduced  but 
for  opposing  circumstances.  But  all  these  fair 
prospects  were  suddenly  darkened  by  causes  which 
not  only  seemed  but  were  in  truth  irresistible. 
These  causes  were  mainly  three.  First,  the  sud- 
den surprise  and  capture  by  a  British  detachment 
of  Fort  Mackinaw,  the  principal  security  and  bar- 
rier against  Indian  hostility.     Second,  the  inter- 
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ruption  of  the  General's  communications  vpith  the 
State  of  Ohio  by  swarms  of  British  and  Indians, 
cutting-  off  all  military  supplies  from  that  State  and 
rendering  the  situation  of  the  army  more  perilous 
as  the  enemy  had  exclusive  command  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  could  of  course  intercept  all  assistance 
through  that  channel.  Third,  the  armistice  which 
was  separately  negotiated  between  Sir  George 
Prevost  and  the  American  General,  Dearborn,  who 
commanded  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  by  which  sin- 
gular arrangement  the  British  forces  were  enabled 
to  operate  against  Hull,  whilst  that  oiBcer  was  him- 
self deprived  of  all  cooperation  with  the  troops  of 
Dearborn. 

With  this  disastrous  combination  of  events, — 
hordes  of  Indian  allies  brandishing  their  toma- 
hawks on  one  side,  and  a  strong  English  force  in- 
vesting the  fort  on  the  other,  is  it  all  wonderful 
that  the  post  of  Detroit  was  surrendered  1  Is  such 
a  result  more  strange  or  surprising  than  numberless 
similar  events  in  the  annals  of  war  1  But  we  will 
not,  for  the  present  at  least,  indulge  in  this  train  of 
reflection. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  giving  any  false  color- 
ing to  this  brief  narrative.  The  facts  presented 
are  historically  true,  and  it  remains  to  be  shown 
how  these  facts  have  been  distorted  into  hideous 
shapes, — from  motives  and  designs  which,  if  never 
fully  known,  may  at  least  be  the  subject  of  conjec- 
ture. Both  before  and  after  the  charges  had  as- 
sumed the  legal  fc/rms  of  trial  by  Court  Martial, 
the  wildest  exaggerations  pervaded  the  country 
and  were  eagerly  received  by  popular  credence. 
It  was  boldly  and  impudently  proclaimed  that  the 
patriot  of  1780  had  not  only  been  seduced  by  Brit- 
ish gold,  but  had  even  bestowed  in  marriage  one  of 
his  daughters  upon  the  British  conqueror  at  De- 
troit. This  feverish  state  of  public  feeling  was  of 
course  fatal  to  calm  and  sober  investigation.  Na- 
tional vanity  so  often  the  predomiaant  passion  in 
free  governments  was  wounded  by  defeat,' — and  gov- 
ernment itself,  conscious  of  its  rashness  in  declar- 
ing war  without  preparation, — so  far  from  screen- 
ing the  victim  sought  in  his  downfall  a  seape-goat 
for  its  own  transgressions. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  far  from 
hazarding  any  imputation  or  complaint  against  the 
virtuous  Madison  who  then  presided  at  the  head  of 
affairs;  but  experience  must  be  a  dull  teacher  if 
•we  have  not  learned  that  in  the  practical  operation 
of  this  as  well  as  all  other  governments,  the  chief 
is  not  and  cannot  always  be  responsible  for  the 
evil  which  originates  with,  and  is  often  widely  cir- 
culated from,  the  fountains  of  authority.  History 
will  prove  that  Mr.  Madison  was  above  every  thing 
ignoble  ;  but  it  cannot  prove  that  he  was  above  the 
frailties  of  humanity,  or  that  his  generous  nature 
did  not  sometimes  confide  where  confidence  was 
misplaced.  Unless  he  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sented he  was  personally  opposed  to  the  declara- 


tion of  war  at  the  time  it  was  declared.  Without 
any  knowledge  of  the  science  or  practice  of  war 
he  was  sufficiently  read  in  human  affairs  to  know 
that  a  young,  defenceless  and  unprepared  republic 
could  not  cope  with  a  powerful  monarchy  without 
a  wasteful  sacrifice  of  blood  und  treasure,  Mr. 
Madison's  apprehensions  on  this  subject  were  fully 
realized.  However  just  the  causes  and  provoca- 
tions which  induced  the  measure,  impartial  history 
must  decide  that,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  rash  and  inexpedient. 

But  let  it  be  conceded,  for  argument  sake,  what 
has  often  been  urged,  that  there  could  be  no  true 
preparation  for  war  until  the  blow  was  actually 
struck;  that  military  genius  could  only  be  excited 
by  a  trial  at  arms,  and  that  no  nation  was  ever  yet 
instructed  in  the  sublime  art  of  man-killing  with- 
out previous  libations  of  blood.  Yet  even  this  con- 
cession, if  it  acquitted  the  authors  and  projectors 
must  also  acquit  the  instruments  and  agents  whose 
means  were  insufficient,  or  whose  plans  were  con- 
founded by  unforeseen  events.  It  is  obvious  that 
General  Hull  could  no  more  have  avoided  the  sur- 
render of  Detroit  than  he  could  have  changed  the 
destiny  of  affairs  or  defied  the  fiat  of  Providence. 
But  he  could  have  fought!  was  the  common  ex- 
clamation of  the  day.  He  could  at  least  have  saved 
or  preserved  the  national  honor  by  firing  his  can- 
non at  the  enemy  and  causing  some  destruciion  of 
human  life !  We  ask  if  there  be  any  code  of  morals 
or  any  principle  of  military  etiquette  which  re- 
quires the  practice  of  human  butchery  as  a  point  of 
honor,  or  as  an  empty  ceremony  without  the  least 
prospect  of  advantage]  Mr.  Clarke  has,  we  think, 
conclusively  shown  that  the  surrender  was  inevi- 
table, and  that  resistance  would  have  been  vain  if 
not  actually  culpable.  According  to  the  Biograph- 
er's simple  and  energetic  statement,  the  army  was 
cut  off  from  its  supplies  and  with  no  adequate 
means  of  opening  its  communications.  Hull  was 
posted  twenty  miles  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  princi- 
pal fortress.  He  was  distant  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  base  of  his  operations, 
from  which  all  supplies  were  to  be  dravs^n.  His 
communication  with  those  supplies  was  through  a 
wilderness  filled  with  hostile  Indians,  and  for  sev- 
enty-five miles  along  a  river  and  a  lake  exposed  to 
the  cannon  of  the  British  ships.  Two  attempts 
to  re-open  this  communication  had  failed.  The 
lake  was  in  the  enemy's  power  and  could  not  be 
taken.  All  hope  of  aid  from  the  army  of  Dear- 
born was  extinguished,  and  even  if  General  Hull 
had  fought  and  conquered  the  British  general  in 
front,  the  enemy's  naval  force  and  his  savage  al- 
lies would  have  still  retained  absolute  control  and 
made  victory  fruitless.  It  is  true  that  powerful 
efforts  were  made  at  the  time,  (and  such  will  al- 
ways be  made  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  impugn 
the  dead  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,)  intended  to 
impeach  and  discredit  the  facts  upon  which  Hull's 
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vindication  rested.  It  was  asserted  for  example 
that  needful  supplies  of  provisions  might  have  been 
procured  from  the  Michigan  territory,  without  be- 
ing drawn  from  a  distance;  that  at  the  time  of  the 
surrender  the  American  force  was  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  enemy;  and  to  give  greater  point  to 
specific  items  of  accusation  they  were  all  concen- 
trated in  the  one  comprehensive  charge  that  the 
GeneraFs  misfortunes  were  justly  chargeable  to 
himself  and  neither  to  Dearborn  nor  the  Federal 
administration.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  any  de- 
tailed examination  of  these  various  points.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  Mr.  Clarke  has  presented  them 
in  their  full  force  and  with  the  most  commendable 
fairness,  and  that  he  has  repelled  them  by  a  con- 
vincing array  of  evidence  and  an  unanswerable 
train  of  reasoning.  We  should  not  fear  to  appeal 
to  any  honest  heart  or  independent  mind  for  a 
thorough  vindication  of  the  accused. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  say  something  of  the 
Court  Martial  and  sentence  of  condemnation.  We 
confess  that  we  have  read  its  history  with  surprise 
and  not  without  mortification.  That  the  whole 
scheme  was  one  of  political  expediency,  no  man  in 
his  senses  can  doubt  who  will  calmly  examine  the 
subject.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  mil- 
itary tribunal  that  ever  existed  in  a  free  country. 
When  Hull  returned  from  captivity  in  Canada,  and 
invited  a  trial, — the  court  was  first  organized  at 
Philadelphia  and  was  suddenly  dissolved  without 
explanation.  Twelve  months  afterwards,  (the  pri- 
soner still  under  arrest,)  it  was  reorganized  or  ra- 
ther a  new  one  created,  and  General  Dearborn  ap- 
pointed President.  This  was  certainly  a  strange 
selection.  Dearborn  had  the  strongest  interest  in 
Hull's  conviction,  and  the  latter's  acquittal  was  the 
other's  condemnation.  Mr.  Clark  remarks  truly, 
that  a  man  so  situated  would  have  been  disqualified 
to  act  as  a  juror  in  a  controversy  involving  a  few 
dollars  and  cents,  and  yet  he  was  permitted  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  an  injured  rival  in  a  momentous 
proceeding  of  life  and  death.  The  Court  itself  was 
composed  of  some  members  at  least,  whose  posi- 
tions were  not  less  equivocal  than  that  of  their 
presiding  officer.  Young  subalterns  who  had  ser- 
ved under  PIull,  and  others  who  had  acted  as  aids 
to  Dearborn,  assembled  together  with  parchments 
of  promotion  in  their  pockets,  and  were  doubtless 
prepared  to  consummate  the  premeditated  work  of 
injustice.  Eminent  Counsel  had  been  employed 
by  the  government  to  assist  the  prosecution, — 
whilst  the  enforcement  of  a  tyrannical  military  law- 
prevented  the  prisoner's  advocate  from  reading  his 
defence.  And  yet  we  will  not  say  that  in  spite  of 
these  barriers  to  even  handed  justice,  there  were 
not  in  that  Court  some  noble  spirits  at  least,  who 
disdained  the  trammels  of  authority.  The  sen- 
tence of  a  majority,  however,  might  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  only  ma- 
terial charges  were  treason  and  cowardice,  and  of 


those  as  a  matter  of  course  the  accused  was  found 
guilty.  The  first  and  only  specification  of  the 
treason-charge,  which  deserves  notice,  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  desperate  shifts  of  power,  to  bol- 
ster up  a  feeble  cause.  It  was  no  less  than  the 
curious  accusation  "  of  hiring  a  vessel  to  transport 
sick  men  and  baggage  from  Miami  to  Detroit." — 
When  Hull  in  his  toilsome  march  through  the  wil- 
derness of  Ohio,  arrived  at  the  rapids  of  Miami, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  dispatch  his  invalids  and 
hospital  stores  to  Detroit  by  the  way  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  vessel  employed  for  that  purpose  was  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  at  Maiden.  At  the  time,  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  declaration  of  war, — 
whilst  the  enemy  had  previously  received  the  in- 
telligence with  the  frank  of  the  Secretary  himself. 
We  do  not  pretend  of  course,  to  ascribe  this  ex- 
traordinary fact  to  anything  more  than  some  ex- 
traordinary blunder  in  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington,— but  if  it  were  treasonable  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  send  the  vessel  and  its  freight  from 
Miami  to  Detroit,  the  honorable  secretary  by  all 
the  rules  of  forensic  logic,  was  either  principal  or 
accessary  in  the  crime.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  this  frivolous  count  in  the  government  indict- 
ment was  promptly  dismissed  even  by  that  strange 
tribunal  organized  to  try  it.  The  accusatioH  of 
cowardice,  hewever,  was  thought  to  be  entitled  to 
greater  favor ;  an  accusation  which,  according  to 
the  sentiments  if  not  the  language  of  judicial  men 
in  similar  cases,  "  is  far  more  easil}-^  made  than 
proved  ;" — an  accusation  which  every  envious  or 
ambitious  military  demagogue  may  prefer, — but 
which  minds  of  superior  mould  and  exalted  feeling 
are  alone  qualified  to  adjudge.  What  a  picture 
does  such  a  prosecution  present?  The  hero  of 
Revolutionary  battles, — arraigned  thirty  years  af- 
terwards before  a  juvenile  tribunal  interested  in 
his  conviction  and  disgrace!  In  the  language  of 
Mr.  Clarke,  "what  will  be  the  judgment  of  poster- 
ity when  temporary  interests,  passions  and  prejudi- 
ces shall  have  passed  away  ?" 

We  shall  conclude  in  the  further  eloquent  words 
of  the  biographer.  "  To  that  ultimate  tribunal 
(posterity)  the  friends  of  General  Hull  confidently 
appeal.  They  call  upon  future  historians  of  the 
war  of  1812,  to  rise  above  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice and  to  render  justice  to  the  memory  of  their 
fellow-citizen.  If  his  feelings  can  no  longer  be 
comforted  by  this  tardy  recompence  for  the  unmeri- 
ted abuse  and  calumnies  from  which  he  suffered  ; 
the  truth  of  history  may  at  least  be  vindicated. 
He  sleeps  in  his  tranquil  grave,  and  can  never  hear 
that  his  countrymen  have  at  last  understood  him. 
But  our  country  itself  will  be  honored,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  though  like  other  republics,  it  is 
sometimes  ungrateful  to  its  servants,  yet  that  it 
will  at  last  do  justice  to  their  memory;  and  that 
though  clouds  of  misrepresentation  may  long  over- 
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shadow  the  name  of  an  upright  man,  the   sun  of 
truth  has  at  last  illuminated  it. 

"  Respexit  lumen  et  longo post  tempore  venit." 

To  the  biographer's  latin  quotation,  we  add  the 
words  of  our  American  Bryant. 

"  Truth  crush'd  to  earlh  shall  rise  again  ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

H. 


THE  TWO  TEARS.— A  PICTURE. 

I  saw  a  young  mother  bend  o'er  her  boy, 

In  the  pride  and  flush  of  maternal  joy, 

And  around  her  lips  played  a  cheerful  smile 

As  the  rosy  infant  slumbered  the  while. 

For  a  mother's  love  was  fresh  in  her  heart, 

And  the  gush  of  feeling  would  sweetly  start, 

As  she  looked  on  the  infant  who  slumbered  there, 

So  calm,  so  beautiful,  so  fair. 

There  is  nought,  in  this  world  of  sin,  so  mild 

As  the  balmy  sleep  of  an  artless  child  ! 

The  paited  lips,  and  the  rosy  breath,   ■ 

The  smile  which  tells  of  the  calm  beneath, 

The  brow  so  purely  and  brightly  fair. 

As  though  the  image  of  God  was  there — 

All  seem  to  whisper,  that  angels  keep 

Their  vigils  over  a  child  asleep  ! 

But  the  first,  bright  smile  of  maternal  pride. 
On  that  mother's  lip  has  faded  and  died — 
And  she  shed  one  tear  where  the  infant  lay. 
Then  kissed  the  stain  it  had  left  away — 
For  o'er  the  future  her  fancy  ran. 
And  she  thought  of  her  infant  boy — a  man — 
Vv'hen  Care  would  darken  the  noble  brow, 
Which  was  so  smooth  and  beautiful  now — 
When  sickness  and  sorrow  would  dim  the  eye, 
Which  now  softly  closed  in  infancy — 
And  she  raised  her  eyes,  and,  with  accents  mild, 
She  prayed  that  God  would  protect  her  child, 
And  ere  the  pure  spark  of  existence  became. 
By  the  tempest  of  passion  increased  to  a  flame, 
He  would  take  the  spirit  which  He  had  given. 
In  innocence  back  to  its  native  heaven — 

And  sudden  a  change  came  o'er  the  child, 
The  lips,  she  had  kissed,  no  longer  smiled, 
And  it  lay  as  still,  and  as  calm  in  death. 
As  though  it  but  waited  its  Maker's  breath. 
The  mother's  prayer  had  been  heard  on  high, 
And  the  child  had  gone  to  its  home  in  the  sky — 

As  a  star,  at  the  quiet  hour  of  Even, 
Peeps  trembling  from  the  bright  chambers  of  heaven. 
Ere  thedark'ning  shades  of  Night  have  come. 
Then  vanishes  back  to  its  starry  home — 
So  the  soul  in  this  rosy  shell,  impearled, 
Had  looked  for  a  moment  upon  the  dark  world, 
But  it  shrank  from  its  cankering  care  and  pain. 
And  calmly  returned  to  Heaven  again  ! 


And  a  tear  stood  bright  in  the  mother's  eye, 
As  she  saw  the  rosy  infant  die- 
But  she  looked  with  the  eye  of  faith  and  love, 
And  she  saw,  on  the  azure  fields  above, 
A  smile  from  her  ransomed  and  angel  boy, 
Which  gilded  the  tear  with  the  rainbow  of  joy — 
And  thus  each  event,  of  our  pilgrimage  here, 
Is  noted  at  once  by  a  smile  and  a  tear — 
A  tear  dims  a  smile  for  infancy's  bloom 
And  a  smile  gilds  the  tear  which  is  shed  at  the  tomb  ! 

Careil. 


THE  DOOM  OF  PAGANISM  AND  THE  FALL  OF  ROME. 

When  the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid  in  ob- 
scurity upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  gratitude  to  the 
founder  procured  his  election  by  a  grateful  people 
to  the  office  of  King,  of  High  Priest  of  their  reli- 
gion and  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  newly- 
arisen  city.  The  favorite  of  the  Immortal  Gods 
he  wisely  dedicated  himself  and  the  state  to  their 
service  and  solemnly  proclaimed  and  vowed  a  wil- 
ling and  entire  obedience  to  their  commands  as  re- 
vealed by  the  auspices  of  religion.  Rome,  repo- 
posing  with  implicit  confidence  and  unwavering 
faith  beneath  the  shield  and  protection  of  the 
Avenging  Gods,  beheld  in  the  dim  and  shadowy 
future  the  bright  destiny  that  awaited  her,  knowing 
that  they  would  honor  those  whose  chief  busi- 
ness and  highest  enjoyment  it  was  to  honor  and 
adore  them.  The  mantle  of  Romulus  descended 
with  the  kingly  office,  and  amid  all  the  changes  in 
the  civil  and  domestic  policy  of  the  Roman  world, 
her  chief  magistrate  ever  continued  her  chief  priest 
who,  while  he  ruled  Rome  with  mild  or  with  des- 
potic sway,  ever  listened  to  the  behests  and  served 
at  the  altars  of  her  gods.  In  every  feat  of  arms, 
upon  every  field  of  battle,  at  home,  abroad,  in  the 
deep  gloom  of  the  primeval  forest  or  upon  the 
tented  field,  upon  the  frozen  Danube  and  beneath 
the  sun  of  Arabian  deserts,  the  Roman  acknowl- 
edged and  proclaimed  his  gods,  and  while  the  State 
acknowledged  them  in  their  public  acts  and  reared 
temples  to  their  honor  and  dedicated  priests  to  their 
service  upon  every  hill  and  in  every  valley,  the  de- 
vout and  soul-believing  Roman  cherished  as  his 
chief  treasure  and  paid  morning,  noon,  and  even- 
ing sacrifices  to  his  household  Penates.  Religion 
became  the  very  heart-blood  of  Rome,  circulating 
through,  warming,  animating  and  agitating  every 
part  of  the  vast  and  mighty  fabric,  the  sap  which 
pervaded  every  limb  of  the  empire  and  infused 
through  the  whole  a  strength,  elasticity  and  vigor. 
But  Rome  fell.  And  was  it  that  they  forsook  their 
gods,  deserted  their  temples  and  worship,  and  suf- 
fered to  die  upon  their  altars  the  fire  and  the  light 
which  had  guided  them  through  every  peril  and 
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begirt  them  around  with  riches,  and  glory,  and 
power'?  Or  was  it  that  their  Deities  had  exhausted 
their  powers,  expended  the  sum  of  their  virtue  and, 
like  Samson  of  old,  feeling  their  strength  decay, 
had  exerted  all  their  dying  energy  and  over- 
whelmed in  their  own  fall  alike  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  Jupiter'? 

Religion  has  been  defined  by  Carlyle  to  be  that 
which  a  man  believes  and  knows  for  certain  con- 
cerning his  vital  relation  to  this  mysterious  uni- 
verse and  his  duty  and  destiny  there  :  and  this  he 
well  says  is  the  chief  fact  in  regard  to  every  man 
and  every  nation.  For  he  who  does  believe  and 
know  for  certain  anything  concerning  his  vital  re- 
lation to  this  mysterious  universe  and  his  duty  and 
destiny  there,  will  govern  his  whole  life  accord- 
ingly, will  pause,  ponder  and  weigh  well  the  con- 
sequences of  every  act  and  press  forward  with  un- 
faltering steps  to  the  goal  whither  his  faith  leads 
him.  And  in  Pagan  Rome  there  was  a  devout  and 
all  absorbing  faith  in  the  Deities  of  the  Eternal 
City.  Philosophers  might  doubt,  as  in  every  age 
it  has  been  their  fate  and  their  privilege  to  do,  but 
the  masses  believed.  The  teachings  of  childhood 
are  rarely  eradicated.  .  They  may  lose  sway  and 
dominion  for  the  moment,  but  they,  like  the  food 
imbibed  from  the  maternal  breast,  are  a  part  of  our 
being,  and  continually  course  through  the  brain  as 
the  blood  through  the  veins  of  the  animal  man. 
And  the  mothers  and  matrons  of  Rome  as  of  our 
own  and  of  every  age,  looking  to  the  glory  and 
prosperity  which  surrounded  them,  and  thence  to 
the  rock  whence  their  fortunes  were  hewn,  taught 
the  infant  prattler  on  the  knee  to  look  to  the  Gods 
alone  as  the  authors  of  good,  the  founders  and  guar- 
dians of  Imperial  Rome.  There  was  too  some- 
thing tangible  in  the  religion  of  the  Polytheists. 
Their  heroes  were  their  gods,  and  deified  while 
living  they  preserved  a  place  amid  the  statues  of 
the  capitol,  adorned  and  beautified  the  world  of  a 
Roman  patriot  and  guarded  forever  as  a  God  that 
which  he  had  created  and  preserved  as  a  mortal. 
To  the  pious  and  devout  and  soul-believing  Roman 
whose  heroic  deeds  placed  him  while  living  amid 
the  gods  of  his  country  was  more  than  realized 
that  beautiful  fancy  which  will  sometimes  flit  across 
the  mind,  that  this  world  is  to  be  for  aye  our  rest- 
ing place,  and  tliat  with  youth  renewed  he  will  yet 
again  return  to  dwell  amid  the  haunts  of  our  child- 
hood, purified  and  rendered  a  thousand  fold  more 
enchanting  by  the  hand  and  the  presence  of  the 
Deity. 

Such  was  Pagan  Rome  when  the  star  of  Beth- 
lehem arose.  Such  continued  she,  when  riding 
high  in  the  firmament,  that  star  shot  its  feeble  rays 
amid  her  groves  and  her  temples.  Such  was  she 
when  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  of  righteousness 
beamed  in  upon  the  mind  of  her  Constantine  and 
fired  his  soul  with  zeal  for  the  unknown  God.  The 
priest  stood  clothed  in  the  sanctity  of  ages,  the 


fires  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  breath  of 
Romulus  still  burned  with  unfaded  brightness,  the 
victims  lay  bleeding  upon  the  altars  and  the  world 
lay  prostrate  before  the  shrine  of  Jove,  when  forth 
from  the  imperial  palace  came  the  edict  which  pro- 
claimed the  gods  to  be  false,  defied  their  power 
and  decreed  their  dethronement.  The  priest  was 
driven  from  the  altar,  the  light  of  the  temple  was 
extinguished  and  a  voice  proclaimed,  in  tones  which 
shook  the  Roman  world,  that  a  sacrifice  one  and 
all  sufficient  had  been  offered  up  for  the  sins  of 
men.  Had  I  been  a  Roman  then  I  had  wept  at 
the  change.  Had  the  full  blaze  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shone  around  still  should  I  have 
grieved  to  see  the  ancient  gloom  and  superstition 
thus  suddenly  dispersed.  For  the  light  of  truth 
was  too  strong  for  Roman  vision.  Men  groped 
their  way  in  continual  doubt  and  labored  in  a  con- 
tinual agony  of  unbelief.  The  tolling  of  the  first 
bell  of  the  sanctuary  was  the  knell  of  her  departed 
spirit  and  the  tomb  of  the  christian  emperor  closed 
forever  upon  the  memories  and  hopes  of  Rome. 

I  have  anticipated  my  conclusion,  and  in  an- 
nouncing the  decay  of  Roman  spirit  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  extinction  of  her  religion  I  have 
passed  by  or  merely  glanced  at  the  reasons  which 
in  my  mind  have  induced  the  conclusion.  I  re- 
turn to  scan  with  a  closer  scrutiny  and  to  present 
in  a  more  detailed  form  the  causes  which  I  con- 
ceive to  have  wrought  the  change. 

The  power  which  any  religion  exerts  upon  any 
people  must  depend  upon  two  considerations.  1st. 
The  degree  of  faith  with  which  it  is  cherished, 
and  2nd  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  connection 
with  the  daily  habits  and  social  relations  of  the 
people.  By  this  latter  I  refer  to  the  outward  form 
and  vesture  in  which  the  institutions  of  religion 
are  clothed,  as  distinguished  from  religion  itself  of 
which  they  are  merely  the  sign. 

1.  There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  every  man 
and  every  nation  in  which  faith  is  all  powerful  and 
all  controlling,  in  which  belief  has  assumed  the 
character  of  knowledge,  and  in  which  the  actions 
of  life  are  but  the  realization  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  mind.  Individuals  frequently  exhibit  this  truth 
in  all  its  force,  nations  rarely  so  and  then  only  so 
for  a  season.  It  is  in  nations  the  product  only  of 
an  age  of  darkness  and  superstition,  or  in  brighter 
and  better  times  is  confined  to  the  masses  who  toil 
for  the  favored  few.  Europe,  during  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages,  was  full  of  truth,  and  acted  forth 
with  all  the  stern  energy  of  enthusiasm  the  faith 
that  was  in  her.  Spain  portrayed  in  hues  of  blood 
her  entire  adoption  of  the  faith  of  Loyola.  And 
Puritan  New  England  proclaimed  the  unrelenting 
fury  of  her  faith  and  zeal  in  the  groans  of  expiring 
martyrs.  Such  is  ever  the  faith  of  a  rude  and  sim- 
ple people.  It  is  impossible  it  could  be  otherwise. 
To  doubt  denotes  the  power  to  reason  and  to  rea- 
son upon  abstract  questions  is  the  province  of  lei- 
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sure  and  refinement.  And  when  Rome  had  attain- 
ed the  zenith  of  her  fame  and  power,  and  conquer- 
ed Greece  had  subdued  and  enslaved  her  proud  op- 
pressors by  the  magic  of  her  eloquence  and  the 
sublilty  of  her  wit,  the  same  faith  remained  to  the 
masses  who  down  trodden  and  oppressed  by  her 
lordly  aristocracy  appealed  to  Gods  of  their  fa- 
thers against  their  oppressors  and  fled  to  the  altars 
of  Jupiter  as  to  their  sure  and  only  refuge.  Doubt 
and  infidelity  found  its  only  resting-place  in  the  bo- 
soms of  the  Philosophers  and  the  haunts  of  the  prof- 
ligate. To  the  day  when  Constantine  issued  the 
edict  against  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and  when 
the  temples  in  which  continual  sacrifice  had  been 
made  to  the  Gods  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  Rome, 
were  forever  closed,  the  Priesthood  retained  its 
pristine  dignity  and  power  and  all  that  controlling 
and  subduing  influence  which  every  Priesthood,  as 
the  ambassadors  of  Heaven  and  intercessors  be- 
tween God  and  man,  retain  over  the  mass  of  men. 
And  when  the  decree  went  forth  that  their  days 
were  numbered,  and  their  office  extinct,  and  their 
most  holy  services  were  declared  unholy  and  un- 
clean, a  very  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
when  the  idols  were  hurled  from  their  pedestals 
and  the  doors  of  the  temples  were  forever  closed 
to  the  inquirer,  the  penitent  and  suppliant,  dark  pre- 
sentiments of  coming  evil  took  possession  of  the 
mind  :  Hope,  buoyed  and  sustained  by  no  future, 
where  all  was  doubt,  darkness  and  uncertainty,  fa- 
ded forever ;  and  a  deep  and  dark  despair  brooded 
over  the  city  and  filled  every  home  and  heart  in 
Rome. 

2.  But  the  religion  of  Rome,  like  that  of  Greece, 
exerted  a  peculiar  influence  over  its  votaries  by  rea- 
son of  its  inseparable  connection  with  the  manners 
of  the  people  and  their  daily  occupations  and  most 
trifling  concerns.  The  very  amusements  of  the 
people  in  Rome  were  almost  exclusively  of  a  pub- 
lic nature,  were  sanctioned  by  religion  and  enacted 
under  the  guidance  and  authority  of  the  chief 
Priests.  Their  games  were  a  part  of  their  reli- 
gious worship,  consecrated  invariably  to  some  God. 
The  Gods  presided  at  their  daily  banquet  and  the 
most  interesting  and  important  relation  of  life  was 
never  entered  upon  without  first  consulting  the  will 
and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  or  permission  of 
the  Deities.  And  in  fact  there  was  nothing  im- 
portant or  trivial  in  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen 
which  was  not  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
of  the  empire.  All  this  must  have  been  the  pro- 
duct of  the  most  implied  confidence,  and  the  cause 
of  a  deep-seated  and  lasting  attachment  to  the  sys- 
tem of  which  these  were  a  part.  And  when  a  new 
religion  was  suddenly  introduced  which  was  void 
of  many,  if  not  all  of  these  peculiarities,  or  in  which 
if  ihey  existed  at  all,  they  were  so  refined  and  spirit- 
ualized as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  Pagan  mind,  and 
which  prohibited  as  contrary  to  its  spirit  those  pas- 
times and  amusements  which  filled  up  so  much  of 


the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  a  fatal  blow  was  aimed 
at  the  whole  social  life  of  the  Empire.  And  the 
proud  old  Roman,  as  he  gazed  around  his  villa, 
stripped  of  the  statues  of  his  Gods  and  heard  the 
sentence  of  banishment  pronounced  against  the  Pe- 
nates of  his  house,  no  longer  cherished  a  reverence 
for  an  Empire  in  which  he  was  a  Roman  but  ia 
name. 

And  do  I  then  conclude  that  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  to  be  traced  all  the  horrors  and  enormities 
which  marked  the  decline  and  were  consequent 
upon  the  fall  of  Rome  '\     By  no  means. 

That  Rome  would  long  have  maintained  its  in- 
tegrity but  for  the  public  acknowledgment  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  religion 
of  the  Empire  I  believe.  But  the  fall  of  Rome,  though 
accompanied  with  many  horrors  and  much  at  which 
the  heart  sickens,  was  a  great  good,  and  the  hum- 
ble observer  and  diligent  studentof  the  Providence 
of  God  can  trace  through  all  its  darkness  and  gloom 
and  chaos,  link  upon  link  of  that  chain  of  events 
which  tends  to  the  future  glory  and  happiness  of 
his  race. 

H.  C. M. 

Culpeper  county,  Virginia. 


THE   VOICE   OF    HOPE, 

BY   WILLIAM   H.    HOLCOMBE. 

As  gaily  down  the  stream  of  Time 

Fast  glides  this  bark  of  ours, 
The  heart  should  swell  to  Pleasure's  chime, 

The  bark  be  filled  with  flowers. 

For  moving  music  fills  the  sail, 

The  silken  sail  so  white, 
And  far  behind  the  waters  trail 

Their  curves  of  morning  light. 

They  say  this  wave,  whose  whispering  gush 

Is  soft  as  slumber's  breath, 
O'er  darkling  steeps  and  rocks  will  rush. 

Into  th'  abyss  of  Death. 

Believe  it  not !  At  close  of  day 

This  wave  is  gentlier  rolled, 
And  crimson  clouds  and  evening  ray 

Tinge  all  its  breast  with  gold. 

And  when  the  night  comes  sweetly  on 

With  cool,  celestial  dew, 
The  circling  stars  that  fly  the  morn 

Will  twinkle  into  view. 

Then  gaily  down  the  stream  of  Time 

Fast  glides  this  bark  of  ours — 
Our  bosoms  swell  to  Pleasure's  chime. 

Our  bark  is  trimmed  with  flowers. 

Madison,  Indiana. 
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HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  following  summary  of  the  varied  branches  of  human 
investigation  is  taken  from  the  eloquent  Discourse  of  the 
Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa Society  at  Cambridge,  at  the  last  commencement  of 
Harvard  University.  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  this 
Discourse  and  our  impressions  of  its  excellence  at  the  time 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  careful  perusal  of  it  in  its  pub- 
lished form.  The  view  of  Human  Knowledge  here  given, 
presents  indeed  an  "appalling  array  of  life-long  labors." 

\_Ed.  Mess. 

The  vast  and  rapidly  widening  extension  of  the 
field  of  human  knowledge  is  the  most  important 
among  the  many  circumstances,  that  characterize 
and  condition  the  intellectual  life  of  the  modern 
scholar.  For  many  centuries,  every  successive 
generation  has  added  new  and  laborious  branches 
of  study  to  the  catalogue  of  things  which  man  as- 
pires to  know,  and  the  liberal  arts  have  been  mul- 
tiplied and  divided  in  the  scheme  of  modern  learn- 
ing, as  recent  analysis  has  increased  in  number, 
and  distinguished  in  essence,  the  primitive  elements 
of  chemical  combination.  An  instinctive  impulse 
inspires  the  true  votary  of  learning  with  a  feeling 
that  knowledge  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  good,  and  in 
spite  of  his  reason,  which  declares  that  it  is  but  a 
means  to  an  ultimate  end,  and  therefore  should  be 
pursued  with  constant  reference  to  its  higher  uses, 
he  yields  to  the  promptings  of  an  unregulated  ap- 
petite, and  seeks  to  satisfy  the  undistinguishing  cu- 
riosity of  youth,  by  fathoming  the  mysteries  of  all 
science,  and  becoming  free  of  the  guild  of  every 
art. 

What,  then,  are  the  knowledges,  of  which  our 
ardent  student  proposes  to  write  himself  master  ? 
First,  an  acquaintance  with  the  numerous  lan- 
guages, in  which  European  genius  in  all  past  and 
present  time  has  given  voice  to  its  inspirations,  for 
he  knows  that  language,  no  dead  assemblage  of 
arbitrary  symbols,  but  a  creation  instinct  with  or- 
ganic life,  though  itself  informed  with  the  thought 
it  expresses,  yet  gives  color  to  the  sentiment  of 
•which  it  is  the  necessary  vehicle,  and  both,  thus 
interfused,  become  one  essence,  as  indivisible  as 
the  living  soul  that  springs  from  the  coorganism  of 
the  body  and  the  spirit.  With  him,  therefore,  the 
translation  of  a  genial  work  into  a  strange  speech 
is  as  impossible  as  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis, and  he  believes  that  none  can  understand 
the  poet,  save  those  who  commune  with  him  in  the 
accents  of  his  mother  tongue.  If,  then,  he  would 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  terrors  of  the  tragic 
.iSSschylus,  the  comic  philosophy  of  Aristophanes, 
the  polished  urbanity  of  the  courtly  Horace,  he 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  the 
rich  and  fluent  and  flexible  Greek,  and  the  bald 


poverty  and  rigid  forms  of  the  vague  and  inartificial 
Latin.  The  modern  literature  of  Western  conti- 
nental Europe  next  attracts  his  attention,  and  the 
languages  of  Germany  and  France,  and  the  Span- 
ish Peninsula,  Italy,  and  our  cognate  North,  de- 
mand each  its  tribute  of  studious  hours  and  mid- 
night vigils.  Nor  even  here  do  his  linguistic  la- 
bors end,  for  while  he  is  busied  with  these  rndimen- 
tal  and  preparatory  studies,  new  competitors,  from 
regions  which  geography  hasyet  but  half  explored, 
prefer  their  claims  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  know- 
ledge. The  wide  and  unknown  East,  which  is  just 
beginning  to  recognize  its  relationship  to  the  families 
of  civilized  Europe,  is  found  to  possess  a  multifa- 
rious literature,  and  historical  records  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  fortunes  of  two-thirds  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  dialects  of  barbarous  America  are 
discovered  to  abound  in  curious  philological  interest. 
The  new  intellectual  development,  the  growing  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  threatening  political 
position  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes  conspire  to  render 
their  history  and  their  literature  worthy  objects  of 
enlightened  and  not  unanxious  curiosity.  But  the 
dead  too  are  awakening  from  long  oblivion.  For- 
gotten languages  are  revived.  The  monumental 
inscriptions  of  Egypt  and  Persepolis,  and  the  sculp- 
tured rocks  of  Arabia,  have  been  deciphered,  and 
unburied  Nineveh  waits  for  an  interpreter.  Teu- 
tonic scholars  tell  us,  that  he  who  would  know  the 
principal  European  tongues  in  their  sources,  must 
study  them  in  the  remains  of  the  sacred  Sanscrit ; 
and  Greece,  redeemed  from  the  barbarian,  rejects 
the  modern  corruptions  that  slavery  had  engrafted 
upon  her  noble  language,  restores  the  ancient  inflec- 
tions, and  tempts  the  scholar,  by  addressing  him 
ao^ain  in  the  dialect  of  the  Muses. 

But  we  will  suppose  our  student  to  have  exhaust- 
ed the  utmost  range  of  possible  philological  at- 
tainment, to  have  acquired  the  tongues  in  which 
the  oracles  of  all  wisdom  have  been  uttered,  and 
by  thus  possessing  himself  of  the  signet  of  Solo- 
mon, that  shall  unlock  the  hidden  treasures  of  an- 
cient and  modern  lore,  evoke,  at  his  summons,  the 
spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,  and  make  him  coeval 
with  all  historical  time  and  present  in  all  earthly 
space,  to  be  at  length  prepared  to  commence  his 
triumphal  progress  over  the  wide  realms  of  know- 
ledge and  fancy  and  art,  that  the  ambition  of  man 
has  subdued  to  his  dominion.  He  is  now  to  mas- 
ter the  necessary  and  absolute  truths  of  mathemat- 
cal  sience,  involving  the  relations  of  abstract  num- 
ber and  magnitude  ;  the  general  dynamic  laws  that 
<Tovern  the  action  of  those  forces  of  inorganic  na- 
ture,  whose  operation  pervades  all  space,  binding 
together  the  separate  members  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, and,  as  their  corollary,  the  science  of  the 
stars,  which  no  longer  with  vain  imposture,  essays 
to  predict  the  vicissitudes  of  the  microcosm,  but 
assumes  to  disclose  how 
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Thp  gorgeous  Earth  is  whirled  for  aye, 
In  swift,  sublime,  mysterious  flight. 

And  alternates  elysian  Day, 

With  deep,  chaotic,  shuddering  Night, — 

bow  the  force  that  causes,  and  the  law  that  regu- 
lates, the  fall  of  an  acorn,  arrest,  at  its  utmost  point 
of  departure,  the  centrifugal  flight  of  a  comet,  and 
how  the  planets  are  confined  to  their  orbits  by  ever- 
varying,  yet  always  balanced  opposing  forces;  the 
subtile  art  of  analytical  chemistry,  which  has 
brought  us  one  step  nearer  the  secret  laboratory  of 
nature,  by  decomposing  the  very  semina  rerum,  the 
primordial  germs,  of  ancient  physics,  and  revealed 
to  ns  how  this  hard  and  ponderous  earth,  with  all 
its  garniture  of  rock  and  forest  and  flower  and  sea 
and  cloud,  is  built  up  out  of  ethereal  elements,  now 
fixed  and  solidified  by  strange  forces  of  elective  at- 
traction, and  now  again  set  free  by  mysterious  re- 
pulsion ;  the  startling  speculations  of  geologists  and 
cosmogonists,  with  whom  man  is  but  a  new-born 
ephemeron,  a  stranger  of  to-day,  upon  the  shatter- 
ed crust  of  this  old  globe,  that  is  half  composed  of 
the  exiiviae  of  naicroscopic  anitnalculse.  the  bones  of 
extinct  monsters  more  portentous  in  form  than  the 
fearful  shapes  that  peopled  the  nightmare  dreams 
of  the  ancient  mythologies,  and  the  remains  of  a 
flora  as  anomalous  as  the  winged  creatures  that 
darkened  the  heavy  air  above  it,  or  the  creeping 
things  that  wallowed  in  the  slime  wherein  it  grew  ; 
the  display  of  Almighty  creative  energy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  successive  or  contemporaneous  tribes  of 
bird  and  beast  and  fish  and  tree  and  grass  and  flow- 
er; the  story  of  savage  life  and  civilization  and  so- 
cial progress,  the  triumphs  of  peace  and  the  de- 
vastations of  war,  the  slow  building  up  and  the 
gradual  decay  or  sudden  overthrow  of  great  cities, 
and  the  revolutions  of  empire,  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
corded history  of  a  hundred  nations,  each  exhibit- 
ing a  distinct  phase  of  our  many-sided  humanity  ; 
the  history  of  fine  and  industrial  art,  from  its  first 
essays  in  the  fashioning  of  rude  implements  for 
humble  uses,  through  the  purely  imitative  and  eco- 
nomic, to  the  ideal  and  decorative  stages,  and  of 
natural  science,  in  its  progress  from  blindly  tenta- 
tive experiment  to  its  development  in  the  general 
expression  of  physical  Jaw  ;  political  and  municipal 
law,  or  the  cunning  contrivances  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  has  substituted  for  physical  force  in 
protecting  himself  against  the  rapacity  and  the  in- 
justice of  his  fellow  man  ;  the  poetry  and  eloquence 
and  criticism  and  metaphysics  and  religious  dogma 
of  sixty  centuries,  and  finally,  the  attributes  of  the 
great  First  Cause,  sensuously  displayed  in  his  ma- 
terial works,  and  revealed  to  our  moral  and  intel- 
lectual perceptions,  both  in  the  direct  apprehen- 
sions of  our  conscious  being,  and  more  plainly  in 
his  written  Word. 


THE    BILL   OF    RIGHTS. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Campbell. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Messenger  : 

Bear  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an 
error  into  which  I  have  fallen  in  my  work  on  the 
history  of  Virginia,  recently  published,  and  which 
I  will  thank  you  to  allow  rneto  correct  in  your  col- 
umns. On  page  164  of  the  book  referred  to,  I 
have  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  authorship  of 
the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  whereas  it  ought  to 
have  been  ascribed  to  George  Mason,  as  appears 
by  proofs  that  have  been  presented  to  me  and 
which  in  my  opinion  are  conclusive.  The  gentle- 
man, who  has  called  my  attention  to  this  error,  in- 
forms me  that  many  others  before  me  have  been 
betrayed  into  the  same  misapprehension.  I  regret 
that  I  should  have  been  instrumental  in  giving  cur- 
rency to  an  error,  in  a  matter  touching  the  just 
claims  of  so  eminent  a  patriot  and  statesman  as 
George  Mason. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Charles  Campbell. 
April  nth,  1848. 
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The  Pictorial  History  of  England:  being  a  History 
of  the  People,  as  wM  as  a  History  of  the  Kingdom.  Illus- 
trated by  several  Hundred  Woodcuts,  of  Monumental 
Records,  Coins,  Civil  and  Military  Costume,  Domestic 
Buildings,  Furniture  and  Ornaments,  Cathedrals  and 
other  frreat  works  of  Architecture,  Sports  and  other  il- 
lustrations of  Manners,  Mechanical  inventions,  Portraits 
of  the  Kings  and  Queens,  and  remarkable  Historical 
Scenes.  By  George  L.  Craik  and  Charles  McFarlane, 
assisted  by  other  contril)utors.  In  three  volumes.  New 
York:  Harper  tfe  Brothers,  82  Cliff  Street. 

This  great  work,  which  has  been  in  course  of  publica- 
tion for  many  months  past,  has  at  length  been  completed, 
and  we  have  now  an  uninterrupted  narratii'e  of  events,  from 
the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  death  of  tbe  second  George. 
Beginning  with  the  days  of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  tiefore 
Caesar  had  pushed  his  eagles  across  the  Channel  and  when 
Druidical  rites  were  celebrated  beneath  the  oaks  of  the  for- 
est, the  history  is  unbroken  to  the  lime  which  is  rendered 
forever  memorable  by  the  counsels  of  Chatham  and  the  fall 
of  Wolfe.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  it  has  stopped  there. 
Subsequent  events  are  loo  intimately  connected  with  the 
prejudices  and  opinions  of  our  own  time  to  be  discussed 
with  the  impartiality  that  history  demands.  We  look  at 
them  through  refracting  media  and  the  truth  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
torted by  temper  and  caprice. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  on  the  importance  of  his- 
torical studies  and  the  very  great  influence  they  exert  upon 
the  formation  of  national  character.     The  lecturer,  the  es- 
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sayist  and  the  reviewer  have  taught  alike  the  uses  of  his- 
torical knowledge.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  in  the  increas- 
ed attention  given  to  this  branch  of  investigation,  that  their 
teachings  have  not  been  altogether  unheeded.  For  of  all 
lessons  that  can  be  impressed  upon  the  mind,  the  lessons 
of  history  are  the  most  instructive.  In  its  truthful  annals, 
the  good  man  will  find  the  most  eloquent  exposition  of  vir- 
tue. He,  who  would  be  wise,  will  not  hesitate  to  seek  out 
and  ponder  its  manifestations.  Its  legitimate  tendency  is 
to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  character,  by  setting  up  models 
of  excellence,  and  placing  before  us  the  warning  examples 
of  depravity.  Ivightly  understood  it  enforces  always  the 
same  moral.  The  skein  of  hi:man  affairs  may  indeed  be 
tangled,— causes  and  their  effects  may  sometimes  be  so 
disconnected  as  to  perplex  the  inquirer,— bad  men  may  be 
the  rulers  of  a  day  and  the  virtuous  become  the  suljjects  of 
ohioqny  and  reproach,  but  it  is  the  benign  province  of  the 
Muse  of  History  to  re-arrange  the  threads,— to  render  clear 
and  explicable  all  doubtful  and  confused  circuraslanoes,- 
to  visit  with  merited  infamy  the  reputation  of  the  vicious 
and  vindicate  the  memory  of  those,  who  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave  amid  undeserved  censure  and  rebuke  Nor  is 
this  all.  In  the  effective  language  of  the  enlightened  Pres- 
identof  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  "  History,  like  for- 
eign travel,  enlarges  and  liberalizes  the  mind,  by  transport- 
ing us  into  distant  countries  and  ages,  and  showing  us  all  that 
has  passed  or  is  passing  in  them  worthy  of  regard.  It  lifts 
us  from  the  nariow  vale  of  familiar  and  parochial  associa- 
tions, and  conducts  us  to  an  eminence  from  which  we  look 
dovrn  upon  centuries  al  our  feet,  and  survey  nations  and 
kingdoms,  and  rill  the  varied  conditions  and  interests  of  hu- 
manity lying  in  boundless  prospect  around  us.'* 

Passing  from  these  general  remarks  to  the  consideration 
of  the  work  before  us,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  one  among 
the  numerous  evidences  of  a  great  change  that  has  been 
going  on,  of  late  years,  in  historical  composition.  History 
is  no  longer  a  mere  compendium  of  battles  and  sieges,  de- 
bates and  state  papers,  but  a  mirror  in  which  all  the  minute 
partic'ilars  of  past  ages  are  accurately  reflected.  The  school 
of  Robertson  and  Hume  has  passed  away  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  one  more  picturesque  in  its  details.  In  the 
pages  of  our  latter-day  chroniclers  we  see  not  merely  kings 
and  chancellors,  peasants  and  burghers,  hut  they  move  be- 
fore us  in  their  quaint  and  oddly-fashioned  habiliments. 
The  spirit  of  antiquarian  research  has  rubbed  up  the  old 
armor  that  had  gathered  the  rust  of  many  centuries,  and 
renewed  the  antiquated  customs  of  the  olden  time.  The 
biironial  cnstlc  and  the  walled  town  are  seen  not  dimly 
through  the  haze  of  distance,  but  with  all  the  distinctness 
and  vividness  of  oljccis  in  a  morning  atmosphere.  Like 
the  creations  of  Sir  Walter,  historical  personages  are  shown 
as  men  and  women  ;  we  draw  around  their  firesides,  we 
hear  their  furniliar  conversation,  we  marvel  at  their  rude 
furniture  and  laugh  al  their  comical  dres.ses.  Thus  we 
have  presented  to  our  view  at  once  the  most  important  and 
the  most  minute  circumstances,  the  grandeur  of  the  court 
and  the  games  of  the  people,  the  Plantagenet  and  the  peri- 
wig. 

As  far  as  striking  effect  is  concerned,  this  change  in  his- 
torical style  is  to  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  a  salutary  one. 
Il  undoubtedly  tends  to  fasten  upon  the  perception  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  periods  which  have  hitherto  been 
connected  together  in  our  memory  as  a  whole.  Long  in- 
tervals have  passed  away,  in  referring  to  which  we  could 
seize  no  prominent  peculiarity  to  distinguish  them  from 
one  anoil'.tr;  but,  shewn  to  differ  most  widely  iu  architec- 
ture, in  the  arts  of  soci.d  life,  in  cusloms,  in  manners,  they 

*  Mr.  Rives'  Address  bcfoic  the  Society  of  Alumni  of 
the  University  of  Virginia. 


make  a  deeper  impression  and  are  more  easily  remembered. 
•'  The  Pictorial  History  of  England"  is  designed  to  develop 
such  particulars  as  these  and  no  more  useful  effort  could  be 
made. 

We  h.ave  said  that  as  regards  picturesque  effect  the 
change  in  the  composition  of  history  might  be  considered 
salutary.  When  viewed  in  another  light,  however,  we 
think  it  may  well  admit  of  question,  whether  history  is  not 
likely  to  lose  force  and  actual  truth  by  the  alteration.  In 
the  accurate  portraitures  which  antiquarian  industry  has 
afforded  us,  we  ai-e  apt,  we  fear,  to  lose  sight  of  great  prin- 
ciples, the  philosophy  of  history,  in  regarding  the  ndnuticB 
of  life;  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  men  and  the  study 
of  individual  character  to  fix  it  upon  mere  accessories. 
The  speculations  of  Hume  will  be  rejected  as  cold,  and  in- 
()<riries  into  the  causes  of  events  will  be  thrown  aside  for 
the  details  of  the  events  themselves.  We  know  that  it 
looks  veiy  like  a  paradox  to  maintain  that  the  thirst  for  in- 
formation after  antiquities  which  marks  the  change,  should 
lead  to  a  disrespect  of  these  very  antiquities,  and  yet  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  we  will  be  induced  to  look  upon 
the  wisdom  and  learning  of  our  respected  forefathers  as 
we  look  upon  their  crocked-hats  and  knee-breeehes,  and 
to  reject  both  as  altogether  exploded  and  absurd. 

"The  Pictorial  History  of  England"  is  the  w'ork  of  sev- 
eral authors  and  the  English  edition  was  published,  we  be- 
lieve, under  the  patronage  of, the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  work  is  divided  into  nine 
"  Books,"  each  containing  an  age  or  epoch  of  time  and  sub- 
divided into  seven  chapters,  devoted  to  distinct  subjects  ; 
viz:  "Civil  and  Military  Transactions,"  History  of  Reli- 
gioi,,"  "Constitution,  Government  and  Laws,"  "National 
Industry,"  "  Literature,  Science  and  the  Fine  Arts,"  "  Man- 
ners and  Customs"  and  "  Condition  of  the  People."  The 
first  chapter,  w  hich  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  volumi- 
nous of  all,  is  generally  known  to  be  the  labor  of  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane  and  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  caution. 
The  second  and  sixth  chapters  were  written  by  a  Mr.  Thorn- 
son,  and  present  an  interesting  record  of  the  progressive 
changes  in  the  forms  of  worship  and  the  customs  of  the 
nation.  The  third  chapter  is  from  the  pen  of  A.  Bisset, 
Esq.,  an  eminent  barrister,  and  exhibits  a  valuable  trans- 
cript of  the  development  of  the  Common  Law  and  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  fourth 
chapter  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Planche  and  is  highly  enter- 
taining. But  the  most  attractive  to  our  taste  is  the  fifth 
chapter,  embracing  Sir  Henry  Ellis'  noble  review  of  the 
Literature  of  the  English  tongue,  which  is  full  of  interest  in 
every  paragraph.  The  last  chapter  was  written  by  Mr. 
Craik. 

Each  of  these  departments  is  abundantly  illustrated  by 
pictorial  euibellishments.  Almost  every  page  of  the  earlier 
chapters  presents  wood-cuts  of  dresses,  arms,  games,  etc., 
copied  from  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  periods  to 
which  they  refer,  fac-similes  of  autographs,  portraits,  illus- 
trations of  scul[)ture  and  views  of  scenery  or  of  battles. 
We  have  laughed  heartily  over  some  of  the  copies  of  an- 
tique cuts  in  the  Harleian  MS3.,  where  a  side  view  of  two 
persons  at  a  game  of  draughts  disjilays  the  square  surface  of 
the  board  as  in  a  bird's  eye  glance,  or  where  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  group  is  managed  in  a  style  of  which  Hogarth's 
Outlines  woulil  give  a  very  faint  impression. 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  great  work.  We  cannot  close  our 
remarks  upon  it  without  reminding  the  reader  how  much  is 
due  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  who 
have  placed  il  almost  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  in 
a  form  that  is  thought  by  some  to  surpass  the  original 
edition. 
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The  Bacwelor  of  ttie  Albanv  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Falcon  Family."  New  York;  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    1848. 

We  fear  this  little  volume  is  notenough  in  the  "slouched 
hat  and  dark  lantern"  line  to  have  a  very  great  rnn,  and 
yet  it  is  far  the  cleverest  thing,  in  our  judgment,  that  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time.  Those  who  read  with  avidity  the 
last  villanies,  '  done  up'  into  fiction  from  the  Newgate  Cal- 
endar, will  probably  find  lillle  of  interest  in  the  "Bachelor 
of  the  Albany."  The  male  characters  are  not  condottieri,  nor 
Castilian  nobles,  nor  bold  burglars  of  St.  Giles' — the  young 
ladies  who  are  introduced  to  us,  do  not  languish,  like  the 
heroinesof  Mrs.  Ratcliffe's  school,  in  hopeless  imprisonment 
or  hopeless  consumption,  but  are  ruddy-cheeked  girls  of 
every -day  life,  living  among  Christian  people,  and  the  events 
of  the  story  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  last  year;  cer- 
tainly, since  Mr.  Polk  came  into  the  Presidency.  The 
Bachelor,  (one  Peter  Barker,  who  has  rooms  in  the  Albany, 
that  "narrow  arcade  of  chambers  that  forms  a  sort  of  pri- 
vate thouroughfare  between  Piccadilly  and  Burlinsiton  Gar- 
dens,") is  a  morose  fellovv,  a  cynic,  a  misogynist,  who 
practising  a  "  system"  of  complete  isolation  and  having  a 
nervous  fear  of  all  responsibilities,  is  yet  drawn  out  into 
society  I)y  a  generous  friend,  and,  after  going  through  a  se- 
ries of  perils  and  misadventures,  finally  married,  to  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  of-  the  whole  dramatis  persona. 

Mr.  Spread,  the  peculiar  friend  of  Barker,  is  a  retired 
merchant,  once  of  the  firm  of  "  Spread,  N-arrowsmilh  & 
Co.,"  who  has  represented  the  mercantile  interest  in  Par- 
liament, but  who  now  lives  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in 
the  moderate  enjoyment  of  a  large  fortiine.  Spread  is  set 
before  us  with  the  fidelity  of  the  pencil  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  here  is  a  "  family  picture"  of  the  plural 
Spreads  that  we  cannot  resist  copying  . 

"  '  Places  aux  dames  !'  In  the  foreground  stands  the  tall, 
comely  figure  of  the  mother  of  the  family;  her  cheek  still 
blooms,  though  her  summer  is  nearly  over:  her  form  tends 
to  luxuriance,  her  feature^s  are  radiant  with  intelligence  and 
benignity.  Her  hair  is  fair  and  abundant,  her  eye  mild  and 
gray,  her  voice  soft  and  distinct,  her  mien  dignified,  her  de- 
portment quiet.  She  looks  as  if  she  loved  books,  music, 
pictures,  flowers.  Her  tastes  are  obviously  healthy  and  el- 
egant; her  mind  pure  and  strong;  her  heart  full  of  all  the 
womanly  affections,  one  of  those  rare  prizes  in  the  matri- 
monial lottery  not  always  drawn  by  men  who  deserve  them 
as  well  as  Mr.  Spread  did. 

"  The  eldest  daughter.  Augusta,  was  very  nearly  the  fac- 
simile of  what  her  mother  had  been  in  her  girlhood.  The 
same  height,  the  same  style  of  figure,  saving  the  matronly 
exubeiances;  her  hair  perhaps  a  shade  darker ;  but  she  had 
her  mother's  firm  and  graceful  deportment  exactly,  and  as 
to  their  voices,  it  was  next  to  impossible,  notwithstanding 
the  disparity  of  years,  to  distinguish  them  asunder.  Eliz- 
abeth, the  second,  was  both  shorter  and  plumper.  Her  hair 
was  nearly  black  ;  her  voice  a  tone  or  two  deeper  than  her 
sister's,  and  peihaps  just  a  Utile  husky,  but  not  disagreea 
bly  so;  her  cheek  was  pale,  unless  when  exercise,  gayety, 
or  other  excitement  flushed  it.  One  quality  she  had,  for 
which  some  blamed,  and  some  commended  her  :  she  was 
remarkably  still  and  silent;  few  beyond  her  own  family 
knew  the  extent  of  her  information  or  the  worth  of  her  char- 
acter. Of  a  religious  family,  she  was  the  member  who 
made  religious  subjects  most  her  study  and  her  care  ;  but 
the  milk-v\hite  hind,  the  type  of  Catholicity,  was  more  her 
favorite  than  the  panther,  the  emblem  of  Church-of-Eng- 
landism.  Elizabeth  was  on  her  waj'  to  Rome,  and  had 
just  performed  half  the  journey,  for  she  had  reached— Ox- 
ford !" 

Spread  goes  down  to  see  his  friend  Barker  to  invite  him 


to  spend  the  Christmas  in  Liverpool.  During  a  conversa- 
tion between  them.  Spread  confesses  an  intention  of  re- 
moving to  the  country,  for  which  Barker  has  always  enter- 
tained an  invincible  antipathy.  The  way  the  topic  was 
introduced  and  the  explosion  which  ensued  may  be  gathered 
from  the  follovving  passage  : 

"  Still  Spread  had  not  imparted  to  his  friend  what  he  was 
so  anxious  to  reveal  to  him — his  projected  withdrawal  from 
the  Rialto  and  sequestration  in  rural  life.  In  truth  Spread 
was  a  little  afraid  of  Barker  and  his  courage  required  some 
screwing  up,  before  he  could  venture  to  broach  a  subject 
which  he  foresaw  would  lead  to  an  unusual  exhibition  of 
moroseness.  The  first  part  of  the  communication,  howev- 
er, was  calculated  rather  to  gratify  than  irritate  the  ascetic 
bachelor.  But  there  was  no  staving  off  the  inevitable  ques- 
tions. 

"  '  What  w  ill  you  do  ? — how  will  you  dispose  of  the  time 
you  will  have  on  your  hands  ? — go  into  parliament  again  ? — 
continue  in  Liverpool  V 

"'Into  parliament!  no,  no — no  intention  of  it ;  but  it 
is  not  probable  I  shall  continue  in  Liverpool.  We  are 
thinking — ' 

"  '  Of  settling  in  London,  of  course.'  As  if  there  was 
no  alternative,  over  the  whole  terraqueous  globe — no  spot 
habitable  but  London. 

"  '  Not  exactly,'  in  a  dastardly  tone. 

"  '  Why,  where  else,  Spread — wher«  else  ?' 

"'  We  are  thinking  of  settling — in  the  country.' 

'"You  can't  be  serious  !'  with  surprise  and  vexation. 

"  '  Yes,  I  am,'  delivered  doggedly. 

"  '  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  deliberately  think- 
ing of  a  country  life  V  repeated  Barker,  rising  from  his  chair 
and  rising  in  tone  simultaneously. 

"Spread  adhered  to  his  declaration  manfully  enough.  Bar 
ker  was  instantly  in  his  game-cock  attitude,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  and  bristling  vyiih  pugnacity. 

"  '  I'll  tell  you  my  mind,  Spread,  frankly,  as  I  always  do. 
The  idea  of  a  man  like  you,  who  has  passed  fifty  years  of 
his  life  in  Liverpool,  between  the  docks  and  the  counting- 
house— the  idea  of  such  a  man  turning  squire,  farmer,  shep- 
herd, is  the  most  absurd,  ridiculous,  preposterous,  nonsen- 
sical thing  I  ever  heard  of  !' 

'' '  Go  on,'  said  Spread,  resignedly. 

"  Barker  did  go  on. 

"  '  What  qualifications  have  you  for  a  country  gentleman? 
What  do  you  know  of  farming,  of  plowing,  or  harrowing, 
of  planting,  pruning,  fencing,  sowing,  or  reaping?  You 
have  read  Virgil— perhaps  Theocritus:  I  don't  think  you 
have  read  a  line  of  Varro,  or  Columella.  There's  the  sum 
total  of  your  qualifications  to  join  the  agricultural  inter- 
est. What's  a  rake  ? — what's  mangel-wurzel  ? — w  hat's  pot- 
tage ?' 

" '  Rhyme  for  cottage,'  replied  Spread,  disposed  to  be 
vexed,  but  keeping  his  temper. 

"  '  Don't  do  it.  Spread— don't  go  cottaging  and  pottaging 
it  at  this  time  of  your  life  :  it's  absurd  enough  for  a  farce. 
I'll  call  you  Menaclas.' 

"  '  I  anticipate  it,'  said  the  merchant,  with  a  mock  air  of 
resignation,  as  if  the  threatened  penalty  was  of  the  heavi- 
est nature;  'but  you  have  been  running  away  with  the 
story,  as  usual,'  he  added,  in  his  natural  tone.  '  One  can 
live  in  the  country  without  being  either  squire  or  farmer.' 

'"To  live  in  the  country,'  cried  Barker,  'a  man  ought 
to  be  either  a  farmer,  a  fox-hunter,  a  poet,  or  a  satyr.  Are 
you  one  of  the  four?" 

" '  Not  one  ;  at  the  same  time — ' 

"  '  A  cottage!'  interrupted  Barker,  with  visions  before  his 
eyes  of  eglantine  and  earwigs. 

" '  You  won't  hear  me,'  said  Spread,  with  good  humored 
impatience. 
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"'  laKvaysgave\ oil  credit,' persisted  Barker,  'foriuiow- 
ing  what  a  conilbrlalile  house  was  as  well  as  any  man  in 
Enphind.' 

"  'And  iherefore  you  noticlude  that  I  am  going  to  cottage 
ji,  as  you  cull  it.     1  never  said  a  word  about  a  collage.' 

"  When  Barker  v\as  in  ihe  wrong  he  never  admilted  it  ; 
but  his  praclice  was  lo  shift  the  ground  a  little.  Besides, 
he  had  been  internally  asking  himself  the  question,  What 
is  it  10  me  where  the  Spreads  live — Liverpool  or  London, 
town  or  country  ? 

"  '  Have  you  fixed  on  a  locality  V  he  now  inquired,  sud- 
denly assuming  a  tone  of  indifference  :  '  have  you  a  house 
in  your  eye  ?' 

•"As  to  locility,'  said  Spread,  '  my  present  idea  is  to 
take  a  villa  at  Norwood.' 

"  '  Norviood  !  —  nonsense — why  Norwood  V 

"' Or  Richmond,' continued  Spread,  having  reasons  of 
his  own  for  not  insisting  on  the  locality  which  he  named 
first.  'Jn  fact  nothing  is  settled  as  yet.  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  not  find  it  easy  to  get  a  place  to  suit  us  ,  we  are  not 
very  easy  to  please.' 

'" '  Why  should  you  V  demanded  Barker.  '  Nobody  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  houses,  or  in  any  thing  else,  who  has  true 
taste,  and  a  fortune  to  enable  him  to  indulge  it.  Far  from 
being  a  virtue,  what  is  vulgarly  called  contentment  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  vice,  sir,  and  a  shabby  one." 

Spread  and  Barker  go  afterw  ards  to  the  Piazza  at  Covent 
Garden  to  dine,  where  they  overhear  a  conversation,  (for 
which  we  have  not  room,)  between  four  celebrated  no'-el- 
ists,  P.  R,  G.  LowestofTe,  (James.)  Mr.  Warner,  (Mr.  Sam- 
uel Warren,)  Mr.  Grimm,  author  of  the  "  Horror  ^  of  Houns- 
ditch"  (Harrison  Ainsworlh,)  and  Lord  Francis  Shearcraft 
whom  we  take  to  be  Lord  William  Lennox.  Mr.  Grimm 
remarks  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  one  of  his  ro- 
mances, how  having  made  "  The  Rosary,"  a  pleasant  coun- 
try residence  at  Richmond,  the  scene  of  a  horrilile  imagi- 
nary murder,  the  tenants  had  left  it  and  the  house  was  for 
sale  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

Spread  makes  a  note  of  this  fact  and  purchases  the  Ro- 
sary the  next  day. 

Barker  accept-  his  friend's  invitation  and  goes  to  Liver- 
pool to  spend  the  holydays,  where  he  meets  a  merry  parly, 
consisting  of  a  young  Irishman, — a  Puseyite  clergyman. 
Owlet,  fond  of  the  dark  ages  and  the  Oxford  tracts,  to  wliom 
Elizabeth  Sjircad  is  affianced,— an  elderly  lady  and  two 
young  girls,  ihe  Smylys,  of  lovely  plumptilude  and  fasci- 
nating mvinners.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  Philip 
Spread,  a  son  of  Ihe  puter  famUias,  just  from  College  and 
full  of  big  words  and  metaphysics.  Right  good  cheer  had 
this  Christmas  party  at  Liverpool,  if  we  may  jnd^e  from 
the  following  description  of  a  breakfast.  Brillat  Savarin 
never  conceived,  Le  grand  Vatel  never  executed  such  a 
gastronomic  production  as  that  pie. 

"Mr.  Spread's  was  llie  house  for  a  breakfast;  and,  as 
Christmas  is  the  time  for  good  cheer  at  all  hours,  you  may 
ro.nceive  what  a  breakfast  Mr.  Spread's  was.  None  of 
your  flimsy  lown  breakfasts,  only  fit  for  invalids  and  wo- 
men, exhiiustcd  rakes  and  jaded  beauties;  but  the  jolly, 
substantial  breakfast  of  men  of  business,  in  the  fullness  of 
health  and  the  plenitude  of  spirits.  It  was  a  breakfast  of 
many  breads  and  many  meals,  subslanlial  as  ihe  jirosperity, 
and  various  as  the  resources  of  England.  A  side-board, 
oppressed  with  viands,  neither  sighed  nor  groaned,  because 
it  is  only  in  fiction  that  side-boards  utter  such  sentimental 
sounds.  Mahogany  commands  its  feelings  to  admiration  ; 
but  if  oppression  could  have  wrung  asigh  from  aside-board, 
the  eflf^fci  would  have  been  produced  that  merry  morning. 
In  the  center  stood,  or,  rather,  towered,  a  vast  pie,  v\hich 
wua  surrounded  with  minor  allractions,  such  as  tongues, 


fowls,  collars,  and  marmalades,  just  as  a  great  planet  is  at- 
tended by  a  body-guard  of  satelliles.  But  as  Jupiter  ex- 
cels his  moons,  so  did  that  pie  surpass  collars,  fowls,  and 
tongues  in  magnitude  and  glory.  That  was  a  pie  indeed  ! — 
a  subject  for  hymn  and  history  ;  a  pie  to  be  held  in  such 
reverence  as  Mohammedans  pay  the  Caaba,  or  Christians 
the  chapel  of  Loretto — evidently  the  production  of  a  great 
artist,  a  Palladio  of  pastry,  or  a  W^ren  of  cooks.  It  was 
more  an  Acropolis  or  a  temple  than  a  pie  ;  worthy  of  being 
served  to  a  Lord 'Abbot,  amid  anthems;  not  made  to  be 
opened  with  knife  of  Sheffield,  but  carved  with  blade  of 
Toledo  or  Damascus.  It  might  have  been  considered  as  a 
poem,  a  composition  of  talent  and  turkeys,  of  genius  and 
grouse.  Into  such  a  pie  was  it  that  Bion,  the  philosopher, 
wished  himself  metamorphosed,  that  wisdom,  in  bis  form, 
might  captivate  the  sons  of  men.  Stubbles  had  been  thrash- 
ed, covers  ransacked,  woods  depopulated,  and  preserves 
destroyed,  to  furnish  forth  its  mighty  concave.  It  was  a 
pie  under  whose  dome  you  would  have  wished  to  live,  or 
been  content  to  die.  Appetite  grew  by  feeding  on  it;  its 
very  sight  was.betfer  than  to  eat  aught  else  eatable.  It  di- 
lated the  soul  and  exalted  the  character  to  be  in  the  same 
room  with  so  noble  a  creation  of  gastronomic  mind. 

When  that  pie  was  in  ruins  it  reminded  ihose  who  be- 
held it  of  the  Coliseum. 

Spread  ate  it  festively. 

Barker  ate  it  critically. 

Philip  Spread  ate  it  transcendentally. 

Mr.  Owlet  ate  it  medievally  and  monastically,  and  a  right 
hearty  way  it  is  of  eating  a  Christmas  pie,  let  me  tell  you. 
How  he  did  eat  it — with  an  appetite  like  zeal,  with  a  zeal 
like  fanaticism  !  As  lo  the  ladies  ihey  only  breathed  its 
incense,  and  it  was  a  meal,  which,  with  coffee  and  toast, 
was  solid  enough  for  them." 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  hospitality  and  comfort  of 
the  Spread  mansion,  we  have  a  lively  description  of  a  din- 
ner at  Narrowsmiihs,  the  miserly  ex-partner  of  S['read. 
We  can  give  only  one  sentence  of  it,  very  like  Dickens,  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Narrowsmith  : 

"  She  was  about  as  genial  as  an  icicle,  and  as  mild  a 
creature  as  a  white  bear  after  a  bad  day's  fishing  in  the  fro- 
zen seas.  She  was  even  harder,  colder  and  keener  than 
her  husband.  The  thermometer  fell  in  her  neighborhood  ; 
she  actually  radiated  cold,  and  people  who  sat  beside  her 
got  sore  throats." 

We  shall  extend  our  comments  and  extracts  but  a  little 
farther..  We  have  given  enough,  we  think,  to  whet  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  reader,  and  we  would  say  to  him,  get  the  book 
and  read  it.  One  passage  more  and  we  close.  Barker  is 
elected  to  Parliament  nolens  volens  by  the  voters  of  Bor- 
oughcross.  He  accepts  with  reluctance.  Let  us  see  what 
sort  of  a  member  he  makes.  The  writer,  we  suspect,  in- 
tends a  quiet  fling  at  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume  : 

"  When  he  came  into  the  House  he  had  ample  opportu- 
nities of  being  as  crotchety  in  practice  as  he  had  previously 
been  in  theory.  He  seldom  seconded  a  motion,  without 
.strongly  reprobating  the  grounds  stated  by  the  mover  ;  and 
never  supported  a  bill  without  either  attacking  the  motives 
of  those  who  introduced  it,  or  giving  them  fair  warning  that 
he  meant  to  strike  its  main  provisions  out  in  coininitlee. 
He  was  always  making  cross  remarks  from  the  cross  bench- 
es, or  crossing  the  House  to  say  something  cross,  to  cross 
somebody.  He  commonly  commenced  a  speech  by  saying, 
'I  rise,  sir,  to  make  an  unpleasant  observation  ;'  or,  look- 
ing vinegar  at  ihe  Tieasury  benches,  'I  am  aljout  to  ask 
the  noble  lord,  or  right  honorable  gentleman,  a  question 
which  I  know  will  be  excessively  disagreeable.'  Then 
there  was  no  such  moral  lecturer  as  he  was  ;  he  was  always 
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schooling  the  House,  anJ  laying  down  severer  principles  of 
elhies  for  their  guidance  than  he  found  it  convenient  to  act 
on  himself.  *  *  *  When  a  member 

was  assailed  h}' a  public  journal,  and  wanted  to  have  the 
editor  or  the  [irinferun  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  it  afforded 
the  bachelor  an  occasion,  which  he  always  seized,  for  pro- 
ving his  zeal  for  freedom  of  discussion  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  also  so  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
that,  when  he  was  attacked  himself  by  the  newspapers,  he 
manfully  asserted  the  privileges  of  parliament,  besides  feel- 
ing strongly  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  prejudi- 
cial to  its  liberly  in  thelast  degree.  No  man  discovered 
more  mare's-nesis  ;  no  man  threatened  ministers  so  fre- 
quently with  impeachment,  moved  ofiener  that  the  House 
be  counted,  divided  it  oftenev  upon  frivolous  points,  or  call- 
ed for  half  so  many  useless  and  troublesome  returns.  Upon 
one  occasion,  being  annoyed  by  an  unmeaning  quotation 
from  Virgil,  he  moved  for  a  return  of  the  number  of  lines 
of  Virgil  quoted  by  members  of  the  House,  from  the  year 
16SS  to  the  present  day,  specifying  the  lines  in  each  case, 
the  name  of  the  member  who  used  them,  and  the  particu- 
lar poem  from  which  each  qiiotation  was  taken,  whether 
'^neid,'  '  Georgic,'  or  '  Biicolic'  The  resiilt  was,  of 
course,  very  nearly  a  comf)lefe  edition  of  the  Mantuanbard, 
in  the  form  of  a  blue-book." 

We  do  not  know  who  could  have  written  the  "  Bachelor 
of  the  Albany."  It  cannot  be  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh,  although  some  passages  are  like  him,  forhetlid  not 
write  "  The  Falcon  Family."  Who  did  ?  That's  the  ques- 
tion. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Plays  of  William  Shaks- 
PEARE,  Comprising  the  Seven  Dramas  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  his  pen,  but  which  are  not  included  with  his 
Writings  in  Modern  Editions.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
an  introduction  to  each  play.  By  Wdliam  Gilmore 
Simms,  Esq.  First  American  Edition.  New  York. 
George  F.  Cooledge  &  Brother. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  any  pulilication,  which  carries 
back  the  mind  to  the  palmy  days  of  the  old  English  Dra- 
ma,—  when  Massinger  trod  the  boards  and  Jonson  uttered 
on  the  stage  I  he  sparkling  passages  that  occur  in  his  Masques. 
Apart  from  the  conceptions  of  the  great  master,  w  hose  form 
towers  above  all  others,  apart  from  Miranda  and  Rosalind, 
fair  Ophelia  and  the  "gentle  larly  wedded  to  the  Moor,"  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  the  plays  of  that  period  as  one  of 
the  finest  portions  of  our  literature.  They  belong  to  a  re- 
gion of  pure  poetry  and  embody  lyrics  of  surpassing  beauty, 
the  most  enchanting  harmonies  of  language,  and  the  most 
refined  exuberances  of  fancy.  We  rejoice  to  be  introduced 
to  them  anew  and  to  look  back,  over  the  two  hundred  years 
that  have   intervened,  to  the  date  of  their  first  appearance. 

The  paternily  of  the  plays  in  the  present  volume  has  been 
ascribed  to  Shakspeare  and  some  of  them  have  been  inclu- 
ded by  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  beautiful  Library  and  Pictorial 
Editions  of  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist.  But  of  this 
there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  and  one  of  the  Plays, 
"  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  has  long  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention with  the  critics.  That  Shakspeare  wrote  some  por- 
tions of  it,  is  now  very  generally  believed,  but  there  are 
those  who  still  regard  it  as  one  of  the  fruiis  of  that  literary 
partnership,  which  existed  under  the  style  of  Beaumont  & 
Fletcher. 

When  first  published  in  1634,  it  was  entitled  "The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  ;  presented  at  the  Black  Friars,  by  the 
Kings  Majesties  Servants,  with  great  applause.  Wrilten 
by  the  memorable  worthies  of  their  time  ;  Mr.  John  Fletch- 
er and  Mr.  William  .Shakspeare,  Gent."   Whether  the  state- 


ment of  joint  authorship  set  forth  in  this  title-page  be  true 
or  not,  we  propose  not  now  to  enquire.  We  have  no  wish 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  question,  of  which  we 
have  at  best  a  very  limited  knowledge,  and  which  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Hallam,  Hazlitt  and  Coleridge,  to 
say  nothing  of  earlier  critics.  The  arguments  on  both  sides 
are  numerous,  we  mean  as  to  the  connection  of  Shakspeare 
with  the  play,  and  could  not  possibly  be  mentioned  in  the 
brief  space  left  for  us  in  this  notice.  Very  marked  ine- 
qualiiies  in  the  performance,  difference  of  style  in  different 
acts,  the  utterance  of  philosophical  reflections,  through  the 
chief  characters,  all  conspire  to  give  probability  to  the  affir- 
mative. Mr.  Simms,  however,  relying  upon  the  versifica- 
tion, as  well  as  the  metaphysical  evidences  of  the  play,  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  no  part  of  it  is  from  the  pen  of 
Shakspeare. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  the  public  are  not  a  little  indebted 
to  Mr.  Simms,  for  reviving  the  Dramas  contained  in  this 
handsome  octavo.  His  Notes  and  Introductions  greatly  en- 
hance its  value  in  a  literary  point  of  view  while  the  excel- 
lence of  ils  typography  renders  it  a  pleasing  companion  to 
,the  American  Library  Edition  of  the  immortal  bard. 

Messrs.  Nash  &  Woodhouse  have  it  for  sale. 


The  History  of  Ten  Years,  1830-40,  or  France  under 
Louis  Philippe.  By  Louis  Blanc.  In  two  volumes. 
Philadelphia  :  Lea  &.  Blanchard.     1848. 

This  work,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1843,  is  brought 
out  very  opportunely  by  the  American  Publishers.  In  the 
French,  it  ran  through  several  editions;  it  was  afterwards 
translated  into  Ge.man  and  made  a  decided  sensation  on 
the  Continent.  But  the  interest  of  the  work  to  the  Ameri- 
can reader  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  recent  down- 
fall of  ihe  Orleans  Branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and 
"  The  flistory  of  Ten  Years,"  should  be  read  (if  for  no- 
ihiiig  else)  to  enalile  one  to  survey  understandingly  the 
events  of  his  own  tisne. 

M.  Louis  Blanc,  who  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  Rev- 
olution of  February  last,  is  a  man  of  brilliant  talents.  He 
edited  for  some  time  La  Revue  de  Progres  and  doubtless  ac- 
quired, in  that  capacity,  the  rhetoric  of  the  Journalist, 
which  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  style  of  his  History.  He 
is  perhaps  the  most  epigrammatic  vvriter  of  the  day  and  in 
the  portraiture  of  great  njen  is  always  striking.  Thorough- 
ly iml,)ucd  with  the  national  spirit  and  living  in  the  midst  of 
exciting  scenes,  he  has  given  us  a  rapid  and  picturesque 
narrative  of  occurrences  during  the  period  under  discussion. 
The  Revolution  of  July,  the  intrigues  of  Madame  de  Feu- 
cheres  and  the  murder  of  the  Ducde  Bourbon,  the  horrible 
ravages  of  the  Cholera,  the  infernal  machine,  the  taking  of 
Algiers — these  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  the  sub- 
jects that  enter  into  the  history  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  and 
these  he  has  treated  in  a  very  effective  manner. 

We  have  received  this  work  through  Messrs.  Drinker  & 
Morris. 


Historical  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  E.mpeess 
Josephine.  By  M'lle  A.  Le  Normand.  Translated 
from  the  French,  by  Jacob  M.  Howard,  Esq.  In  Two 
vols.     Philadelphia:  Published  by  Carey  &  Hart.  1848. 

This  work,  which  was  at  first  published  in  four  parts,  is 
now  before  us  in  two  volumes,  handsomely  bound,  and  em- 
bellished with  four-fine  portraits.  It  will  be  read  with  great 
interest.  Indeed,  the  very  name  of  Josephine  on  a  title- 
page  is  enough  to  ensure  the  sale  of  a  work,  so  endeared 
is  her  character  to  mankind  by  her  generous  devotion  to 
Napoleon  even  after  the  fatal  divorce.  These  volumes  un- 
fold a  variety  of  interesting  incident  and  abound  withstri- 
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king  and  eloquent  passages.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
how  far  they  may  be  authentic,  although  we  have  met  with 
nothing  that  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  history  of  the  peri- 
od, or  that  conflicts  with  the  established  charac-ter  of  the 
names  mentioned  in  the  narrative.  Mr.  Howard  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  literary  men  of  the  country  for  his  ac- 
ceptable translation  of  these  memoirs. 

They  are  for  sale  by  Nash  &  Woodhouse. 


Instructions  to  Young  Marksmen,  In  all  that  relates 
to  the  General  Construction,  Practical  Manipulation, 
(Stc,  of  the  Improved  American  Rifle.  By  John  R. 
Chapman.  New  York  :  D.  Applelon  &  Co.  200  Broad- 
way.    1848. 

Like  a  practised  marksman,  Mr.  Chapman  has  hit  his  aim, 
in  this  little  volume,  by  presenting  a  valuable  manual  for 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Rifle:  bat  he  has  woi  done 
what  we  could  have  wished;  he  has  not  thrown  around  his 
subject  that  literary  interest  and  attraction,  which  gave  a 
charm  to  Mr.  Agnel's  •'  Chess  for  Winter  Evenings."  The 
history  of  the  Rifle,  and  especially  the  American  Rifle,  is 
full  of  stirring  incident  and  entertaining  anecdote,  and  Mr. 
Chapman  might  have  produced  a  very  readable  book  by  in- 
terweaving with  his  excellent  suggestions  some  story  of 
border  life  or  occasional  gleanings  from  the  annals  of  the 
"  Hunters  of  Kentucky."  As  it  is,  the  book  will  be  valued 
by  all  amateurs  in  Rifle-practice  as  a  plain  and  useful  hunt- 
ing companion,  and,  as  we  said  before,  this  seems  to  have 
been  all  that  Mr.  Chapman  designed. 


The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  or  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments  :  Translated  and  Arranged  for  Family 
Reading.  With  Explanatory  Notes.  By  E.  W.  Lane, 
Esq.  From  the  second  London  Edition.  Illustrated 
with  SIX  hundred  wood-cuts  by  Harvey.  To  be  comple- 
ted in  twelve  parts.     New  York  :  Harper  &    Brothers. 

The  first  part  of  this  beautiful  publication  is  before  us. 
It  is  quite  enough  to  say  in  its  praise,  so  far  as  its  typogra- 
phy and  externals  are  concerned,  that  it  is  quite  worthy  of 
the  good  taste  and  enterprise  that  gave  us  the  Pictorial  Bi- 
ble, the  Illustrated  Shakspeare,  the  elegant  serial  edition  of 
the  History  of  England  and  the  delicious  reprints  of  the 
Etching  Club  volumes  of  the  English  Poets.  In  looking 
over  the  spirited  woodcuts  of  the  present  number,  we  can- 
not help  feeling  a  desire  to  be  a  boy  again,  for  a  morning  at 
least,  to  read  with  their  help  the  creations  of  Sheherazade, 
in  the  full  belief  that  they  arc  the  most  veracious  narratives 
that  ever  were  committed  to  the  press. 

But  Fugit  irrevocabile  tempus.  The  days  have  passed  by 
when  we  could  read  the  Arabian  Nights,  as  we  read  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  con  amorc  and  with  the  credulous  interest  of 
childhood.  We  may  speculate  with  Sismondi  on  the  cause 
of  their  wonderful  popularity, — we  may  admire,  indeed,  the 
correct  portraiture  they  give  of  Oriental  habits  and  cus- 
toms,— we  may  be  fascinated  with  the  brilliancy  of  Arabi- 
an fancy, — but,  alas,  the  pageant  is  faded,  tlie  dream  is  past, 
our  faith  is  shaken  in  enchanted  horses;  we  believe  in 
Afrites  no  longer.  "We  cannot,"  says  Macaulay,  "  sit  at 
once  in  the  front  of  the  stage  and  behind  the  scenes.  We 
cannot  be  under  the  illusion  of  the  spectacle,  while  we  are 
watching  the  movements  of  the  ropes  and  pulleys  which 
dispose  it." 

This  superb  edition,  however,  is  designed  for  "  family 
reading,"  for  the  perusal  of  boys  and  girls,  whom  we  con- 
gratulate on  its  appearance.  It  is  the  very  first  accurate 
renderingof  these  world-renowned  fictions  into  English,  so 
far  as  we  know,  and  is  the  work  of  the  learned  Orientalist, 


Lane,  who  resides  we  believe,  at  Cairo.  It  will  be  com- 
pleted in  twelve  parts,  at  25  cents  each, and  will  make  two 
handsome  volumes. 

The  first  part  is  for  sale  by  Drinker  &  Morris. 


The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England.  By  John  Lord  Campbell,  F. 
R.  S.,  &c,,  &c.,  Vol.  VII.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blaneh- 
ard.     1848. 

The  American  publishers,  in  their  excellent  reprint  of 
this  work,  have  at  last  completed  the  series,  and  the  Life 
of  Lord  Eldon  in  the  7th  volume  brings  down  the  biogra- 
phies to  the  reign  of  George  IV.  Apart  from  the  imme- 
diate subjects  of  these  volumes,  the  marble  chair  and  the 
woolsack,  there  is  in  them  a  vast  deal  of  useful  and  agree- 
able information  blended  with  personal  anecdote  and  court 
gossip.  The  march  of  Parliamentary  events,  too,  is  better 
preserved  in  them  than  in  any  volumes  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter that  we  can  call  to  mind.  To  discuss  the  merits  of 
Lord  Campbell  as  a  writer  of  memoirs,  or  to  give  anything 
like  a  critical  analysis  of  his  present  work  would  be  quite 
impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  "notice;"  ratherto  the  stalely 
reviewer  let  this  office  be  assigned.  We  shall  present 
perhaps  at  some  future  time  an  article  on  the  work,  such 
as  the  high  reputation  of  its  author  would  seem  to  demand. 


Old  Hicks  the  Guide;  or  Adventures  in  the  Camanche 
Country  in  search  of  a  Gold  Mine.  By  Charles  W. 
lyeMer,  author  of  "Jack  Long;  or  the  Shot  in  the  Eye," 
&c.,  &c.     New-York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1848. 

A  harem-scarem  volume  of  wonderful  adventures 

"Writ  in  a  manner  that  is  our  aversion." 

We  were  puzzled  for  some  time  to  determine  to  what  de- 
partment of  literature  it  most  properly  belongs,  whether  it 
was  designed  as  a  narrative  of  events  that  did  really  occur 
in  the  experience  of  the  author  or  was  merely  intended  to 
rank  with  Peter  Wilkins  and  the  marvellous  Voyages  of 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver.  As  a  pure  fiction  it  is  perhaps 
entuled  to  high  praise.  Writers  of  romance  are  expected, 
however,  to  keep  somewhat  within  the  bounds  of  reasona- 
ble probability,  and  in  this  regard  "  Old  Hicks  the  Guide" 
may  justly  provoke  censure.  We  might  cite  many  instan- 
ces of  rather  incredible  stories,  but  content  ourselves  with 
adducing  a  palpable  absurdity  in  the  first  forty  pages  of  the 
book. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1843,"  says  our  au- 
thor, "  I  was  engaged  in  business  in  Cincinnati.  My  en- 
terprise was  an  unsuccessful  one;  and,  after  a  protracted 
and  exhausting  struggle  with  untoward  circumstances,  I 
was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  every  thing  and  retire." 

He  goes  on  to  narrate  how,  having  settled  with  his  credi- 
tors, he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  Company  of  Stockholders 
in  Louisville  to  supervise  the  removal  of  ei^dity  families  to 
a  settlement  in  Texas,  where  a  grant  of  land  had  been 
made  to  them — how  he  went  out  with  them  to  the  colony, 
which  he  found  in  a  very  unsettled  and  unhappy  condition  — 
how,  for  several  months,  he  acted  as  Principal  of  the  col- 
ony and  underwent  many  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the 
Camanches  in  that  capacity.  He  was  last  superseded  by 
the  arrival  of  Major  Ely,  principal  of  the  company,  from 
Louisville,  who  relieved  him  from  the  trust.  Then  it  was 
that  he  made  up  a  parly  of  rangers  and  went  oft'  with  Old 
Hicks,  a  guide  belonging  to  the  colony,  in  search  of  a  gold 
mine.     Well,  mark  how  he  tells  of  the  setting  off; 

"We  numl^ered  ten  men  in  all,  well-armed,  and  splen- 
didly mounted  ;  and  I  think  I  never  heard  a  shout  more  in- 
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dicative  of  reckless  joyousness  than  ours  as  we  turned  our 
horses'  heads  to  the  north,  and  set  off  in  a  gallop  across  the 
plains,  (when,  do  you  think,  gentle  reader?)  on  the  morning 
of  the  \2lh  of  January,  1839."  We  think  further  comment 
is  unnecessary. 

The  book  may  be  found  at  the  store  of  J.  W.  Randolph 
and  Co. 


Fanny  Mansfield,  ok  the  Adopted  Sister. 

AiMi',  THE  Glass-Blower's  Daughter. 

William  Allen,  or  the  Boy  who  told  the  Truth,  the  whole 
Truth  and  Nothing  but  the  Truth. 

Life  in  the  Nursery. 

These  little  volumes  are  among  the  publications  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  of  Philadelphia  and  are 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  infant  minds.  We  are 
disposed  to  think  that  they  have  been  very  judiciously  se- 
lected and  are  calculated  to  make  good  impressions  on  the 
young.  The  fatal  error  is  toooften  committed,  inourcoun- 
try,  of  taking  children,  who  ought  to  be  occupied  solely 
with  diversions  and  out-of-door  exercise,  and  confining 
them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  hard  study, 
the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  develop  prematurely  the  men- 
tal faculties  and,  like  hot-house  exotics,  to  render  them 
sickly  and  diseased.  We  never  see  one  of  your  Infant 
Schools,  where  baf)ies  are  taught  logic  and  sucklings  learn 
Algebra,  without  wishing  to  pitch  the  teacher  out  of  doors 
and  turn  the  children  upon  the  grass.  The  puerile  stanzas 
of  Wordsworth,  slightly  altered,  might  indeed  have  some 
applicability  to  a  poor  ill-used  victim  of  one  of  these  es- 
tablishments : 

Up,  up,  my  child,  and  clear  your  looks, 

Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble? 
Up,  up,  my  child  and  quit  your  books 

Or  surely  you'll  grow  double. 

The  publications  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  are  not  amenable  to  the  usual  objec- 
tions to  books  for  the  young.  They  are  simple  stories, 
told  in  the  simplest  language,  and  not  likely  to  tire  the  pa- 
tience or  burden  the  understanding  of  the  little  reader.  It 
is  not  an  easy  matter,  by  any  means,  to  write  such  books. 
The  best  we  ever  saw  was  a  version  of  the  Bible  for  chil- 
dren, by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Rives,  a  book  of  rare  merit  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  hand  of  every  beginner  in  Gram- 
mar. 

"  Life  in  the  Nursery"  is  a  series  of  rhymes,  with  fa- 
mous wood-cuts  of  little  soldiers  and  dancing  dogs  and  bad 
boys  that  would  go  slide  upon  the  ice,  and  naughty  girls 
that  would  not  obey  their  mothers.  The  morale  of  each 
performance  is  excellent  and  some  of  them,  though  not  ris- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  an  epic,  observe  the  unities  and  are 
written  with  a  smoothness  of  versification  that  would  put 
half  o\ir  modern  bardlings  to  the  blush. 


A  Useful  Life  and  a  Peaceful  Death  :  A  Discourse 
occasioned  by  the  Death  of  John  Quincy  Adams  ;  De- 
livered in  (he  Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati, 
February  27th,  1848.  By  Rev.  E.  L.  Magoon.  Pub- 
listied  by  request.     Cincinnati.     Queen  City  Press. 

Mr.  Magoon  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Mes- 
senger. For  many  years,  he  has  been  one  of  its  contribu- 
ters,  and  his  articles  have  been  always  remarkable  for 
strength  of  thought  and  elegance  of  diction. 


The  Discourse  before  us  although  adapted  with  exceed- 
ing good  taste  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  written  about 
six  years  ago,  (while  Mr.  Magoon  was  pastor  of  the  2nd 
Baptist  Church  in  this  City,)  and  was  originally  pronoun- 
ced before  the  Legislature  of  North  'Carolina.  It  has  un- 
dergone some  modifications  and  is  really  as  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  as  if  it  had  been  first  suggested  by  the  recent 
national  bereavement.  We  are  convinced  that  we  cannot 
better  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  spirit  of  this  Discourse 
than  by  quoting  a  few  passages  from  it. 

Is  not  this  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  "  march  of  mind"? 

"  God  has  indicted  our  duty  in  the  wonderful  endow- 
ments of  our  race.  He  has  made  it  the  eternal  nature  of 
the  soul  to  make  all  things  its  own  ;  and  it  is  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  a  virtuous  mind  to  make  all  excellence  its 
solace  and  its  food.  Is  a  diamond  beautiful? — mind  will 
set  it  on  fire  and  from  its  flame  educe  truth  more  sparkling 
and  profitable  than  the  perishing  gem.  Is  light  transpa- 
rent?— mind  lays  hold  of  a  ray,  and  with  a  scalpel  more 
etherial  than  the  subject  it  dissects,  spreads  before  the  eye 
of  admiration,  the  disciiminated  hues  which  in  diversified 
combinations  tint  the  rose  and  form  the  rainbow,  beautify 
the  earth  and  adorn  the  heavens.  And  is  the  deep  blue 
vault  of  those  heavens  sublime  with  the  resplendent  glo- 
ries of  majestic  worlds  circling  there  ?—  mind,  aye  the  mind 
of  man,  has  from  that  awful  dome  suspended  its  balance- 
beam,  and  calmly  weighed  vast  systems  of  worlds  in  the 
even  scales.  Mind  thrown  into  the  lowest  value  of  nature, 
an  intangible  and  immortal  essence,  illumines  whatever  is 
dark,  conquers  opposing  strength,  and  with  pinions  swifter 
than  the  lightning's  wing,  flies  an  angel-fligbt,  forth  and 
right  on  whithersoever  it  will." 

Here  is  a  noble  plea  in  behalf  of  Education. 

"Knowledge  is  generous  and  communicative,  and  jeal- 
ousy at  its  progress  is  a  sure  sym[itom  of  its  want.  But, 
thank  God,  the  day  has  come  when  it  cannot  be  successfully 
resisted.  Superstition  may  condemn  Galileo  for  his  im- 
proved astronomy,  but  the  earth  continues  to  turn  round 
with  all  its  stupid  inhabitants  revolving  into  light.  Some 
are  born  in  darkness,  have  always  dwelt  there  from  choice, 
it  is  their  native  land,  for  it  they  fight,  and  it  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  they  are  patriotic.  This  is  natural,  but 
they  and  all  like  them  who  fear  the  effulgence  bursting  up 
the  horizon  should  quickly  kindle  counter  fires  and  educate, 
educate!  The  more  obstructions  you  throw  before  the 
flooding  tide  of  knowledge,  the  more  destructive  energies 
will  be  developed.  The  force  of  cannon  may  quell  mobs, 
but  education  will  prevent  them.  Moral  power  creates  the 
strongest  munitions  of  safety;  while  arbitrary  compulsion 
degrades  both  the  tyrant  and  his  victim.  We  may  expect 
that  a  few  will  continue  to  cry  out  against  increased  illu- 
mination, as  that  which  they  deprecate  shames  bigotry, 
cures  superstition,  and  destroys  all  tyranny  over  body  and 
soul.  But  the  fire-cross  of  wisdom  is  shining  from  hill-top 
to  hill-top,  and  is  rapidly  bounding  from  hand  to  hand.  Ag- 
gressions into  the  kingdom  of  darkness  have  commenced. 
We  do  not '  cry  havoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,'  but  in 
God's  name  and  for  all  God's  creatures  we  do  say  '  Let 
there  be  Light.' " 

We  have  room  only  for  one  other  passage  of  this  Dis- 
course,— the  concluding  paragraph.  We  think  the  reader 
will  agree  with  us  in  considering  the  comparison  it  pre- 
sents, peculiarly  forcible  and  happy. 

"  When  Vesuvius  poured  down  torrents  of  destruction 
on  Pompeii,  all  who  had  the  means  of  escaping  fled.  But 
at  the  chief  entrance  to  the  city  there  stood  one  who  refu- 
sed to  abandon  his  post,  though  the  greatest  dangers  might 
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impend.  He  was  a  sentinel  placed  there  to  watch  over 
the  welfare  of  all,  and  by  the  laws  which  investe.lhim  with 
power,  to  desert  his  station  was  something  worse  than 
death.  He  perished  in  loyally  to  the  highest  trust.  Six- 
teen centuries  tolled  past.  The  city  was  again  laid  open 
to  the  light  of  day,  and  there  they  found  the  remains  of  the 
faithful  guardsman,  who  sank  in  full  armor  and  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  strength  unterrified  by  the  volcano  that  scathed 
his  flesh  and  drank  his  life.  So  fell  John  Quincy  Adams 
at  his  post,  full  arn>ed  and  active  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try «nd  his  God." 


The  Young  Ladies'  Home.      By  Mrs.  Louisa  C.  Tut- 
HII.L.     Philadelphia.     Lindsay  &  Blakiston. 

We  thank  Mrs.  Tutliill  for  this  timely  publication.  The 
truths  that  it  inculcates  are,  by  no  means,  novel,  but  it  is 
well  to  keep  them  constantly  before  the  "young  ladies"  of 
our  country,  who  are  too  apt  to  imagine,  when  they  leave 
the  confines  of  the  boarding-school  with  a  modicum  of 
French  and  some  acquaintance  wiih  the  Music  of  Puritani, 
that  their  "  education"  is  "  completed."  It  may  indeed  he 
disagreeable  to  some  young  Miss,  who  with  a  light  heart  has 
bid  adieu  forever  to  her  books  and  hours  of  application,  to 
learn  that  there  are  yet  before  her  duties  of  far  greater  im- 
portance. But  if  she  will  read  this  book  in  a  proper  spi- 
rit, she  will  appreciate  their  obligation  and  turn  industri- 
ously to  their  performance.  The  good  advice  of  Mrs.  Tut- 
hill  will  tend,  we  think,  to  diffuse  a  cheerier  light  around 
many  a  family  hearth,  and,  in  this  regard,  we  say,  she  de- 
serves the  best  thanks  of  the  public. 


The  Origin,  Progress,  and  conclusion  of  the  Flo- 
rida War;  By  John  T.  Sprague,  Brevet  Captain, 
Eighth  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry.  New-York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.     1848. 

Though  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  was  but  too 
painfully  directed  to  the  War  in  Florida,  during  its  unhap- 
py progress,  we  think  very  little  is  known  of  the  incidents 
of  the  campaign.  That  a  large  loss  of  life  and  extravagant 
expenditure  of  money  resulted  from  it  is  well  understood. 
The  ravages  of  the  Seminoles  on  the  frontier  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  name  of  Osceola  are  familiar  to  us.  We  know 
too  that  a  lingering  resistance,  marked  by  no  single  and 
signal  battle,  was  kept  up  by  these  remarkable  people  ;  but 
of  the  hardships  of  our  troops,  their  endurance  of  suffering 
and  the  many  instances  of  individual  heroism,  which  bright- 
en the  story  of  the  campaign,  many  of  us  have  little  know- 
ledge. The  handsome  octavo  before  us  presents  a  highly 
valuable  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  War,  from  its 
"origin"  to  its  "  conclusion,"  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject  and  has  treated 
it  with  great  fairness  and  ability. 


We  have  received  the  January  and  April  nuraber.s  of 
The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  edited  by 
Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  medical  periodicals  of  the  d;iy  ;  and  from  its  size 
and  systematic  arrangement  is  calculated  to  be  very  valua- 
ble to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  This  Jour- 
nal is  a  quarterly  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  room  for  origi- 
nal articles  upon  the  science  of  medicine,  monographs,  re- 
views, bibliographical  notices  and  a  general  abstract  of  the 
improvements  which  are  making  in  the  science.  It  has  for 
its  contributors  many  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  faculty  of 
this  country,  and  doubtless  deserves  the  patronage  of  the 
profession. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  of  New-York,  have  in  press  and 
will  shortly  publish  Two  New  Translations  by  Mary  Hew- 
itt— one,  entitled  "  The  Peasant  and  His  Landlord"  from 
the  Sw'edish  of  the  Baroness  Knorring — whose  demise 
we  notice  recorded  in  the  last  numbers  of  the  London 
Athensum, — the  other  styled  "  The  Professor's  Lady." 
Mrs.  Marsh's  new  romance,  "Angela"  which  is  said 
to  be  a  powerful,  fascinating  and  admirable  story,  is 
sf)eedily  to  be  issued  from  the  same  press.  A  new  work 
from  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton's  pen  is  also  promised,  and 
another  from  the  prolific  author  of  "  Richelieu,"  to  be  enti- 
tled Sir  Theodore  Bruvghton:  and  it  is  rumored  another  ra- 
cy book  from  the  sparkling  pen  of  Melville,  the  author  of 
"  Omoo"  may  be  expected. 

They  have  also  in  course  of  publication,  Mr.  Wheeler's 
"History  of  the  present  Congress,"  comprising  authentic 
memoirs,  with,  in  many  instances,  portraits  of  the  members 
of  that  body  :  and 

The  Diplomatic  Papers  of  Mr.  Webster  during  his  ser- 
vices as  Secretary  of  State,  including  those  relating  to  the 
long  debated  question  of  the  North  Eastern  Boundary. 

It  is  understood  also  that  the  new  Historical  Work  of 
Mr.  Prescott,  to  be  called  "  The  Reign  of  Philip  the  Se- 
cond of  Spain,"  will  be  published  by  them,  in  uniform  style 
with  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru." 

The  firm  of  Wiley  &  Putnam  has  been  dissolved.  Mr. 
Wiley  continues  the  business  at  the  old  stand,  161  Broad- 
way. 

Geo.  P.  Putnam,  the  other  member  of  the  firm,  155 
Broadway,  has  in  press.  The  Three  Days  of  1848,  by  Percy 
B.  St.  John,  an  eye-witness  to  the  whole  Revolution.  Also, 
The  Inedited  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  now  first  published 
from  his  letters,  journals,  and  other  manuscripts  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  son,  (!)  Geo.  Gordon  Byron,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Carey  and  Plart  will  shortly  publish  The  Female 
Poets  of  Great  Britain,  by  Frederick  Rowton,  elegantly 
printed,  with  a  'portrait  of  L.  E.  L.,  Lamartine's  Memoirs 
of  celebrated  Frenchmen,  Military  Incidents  of  the  War, 
with  300  engravings.  The  Female  Poets  of  America  and 
Europe,  by  R.  W.  Griswold.  Esq. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  in  press  their  elegant  annuals  for  1849  : 
The  Leaflets  of  Memory,  with  beautiful  illuminated  em- 
bellishments, edited  by  Dr.  Reynell  Coates ; — "The  Snow 
Flake,"  a  Chiislmas  and  New  Year's  Gift  and  "Christmas 
Blossoms  and  New  Year's  Wreath  for  1849." 

Lea  &  Blanchard  have  on  the  eve  of  publication,  Lord 
Hervey's  "  Court  of  George  the  Second,"  edited  by  John 
Wilson  Croker. 


The  MS.  of  the  Review  of  Mr.  Howison's  History  of 
Virginia,  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present 
number.    It  will  appear  in  June. 

Our  readers  will  recognise  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  "  Two  Country  Houses,"  by  P.  P.  Cooke,  the  same 
freshness  of  style  and  power  of  unfolding  character,  which 
marked  "  John  Carper."  This  latter  story  attracted  very 
great  attention,  as  we  have  reason  to  know  from  the  let- 
ters of  esteemed  correspondents,  and  fully  established  Mr. 
Cooke's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  novels  in  a  few  pages. 

Many  book  notices  which  we  had  designed  inserting  in 
our  present  issue,  are  crowded  out  and  must  lie  over  to  our 
next. 
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THE    VOYAGER 


BY   H.    H.    CLEMENTS. 


Spread  thy  glad  wings,  my  bark,  to  greet 

Tlie  spirit  of  the  breeze, 
That  breaks,  with  softly  gliding  feet, 

The  silence  of  the  seas. 
Bear  me  where  bright  and  virgin  worlds 

In  stainless  verduie  lie. 
And  where  line  azure  flowers  reflect 

The  azure  of  the  sky. 

Bear  me  where  lovely  forms  remain 

In  never  fading  youth, 
Where  life  is  ever  free  from  paia 

And  love  is  naught  but  truth. 
And  music-winged  winds  shall  hymn 

The  wonders  of  the  sea, 
That  swims  round  isles  of  light,  sphered  in 

The  calm  immensity. 

Like  some  lone  wanderer  from  a  world, 

Bear  me  from  earth  away. 
Where  evening's  cloudy  banners  float 

O'er  closing  gates  of  day. 
O'er  the  wide  plain  of  waters  yet, 

A  roseate  veil  is  spread. 
But  with  the  sinking  sun  it  seems 

Creation's  self  were  dead. 


High-thoughted  halos  seem  to  cling 

Around  a  radiant  brow, 
So  eager  waves  leap  up  and  light 

The  bust  upon  the  prow. 
The  tiller's  jewelled  shaft  like  fire 

Burns  in  the  evening's  beam, 
And  close  at  hand  a  silent  swan 

Is  whitened  with  the  gleam. 

Then  cloud-like  waft  my  bark  away 

Where  swifter  currents  run, 
To  fold  her  white  wings  in  the  flush 

Of  yonder  setting  sun. 
And  when  the  silent  day  goes  down 

To  chambers  of  her  rest. 
Rocked  by  the  billows,  let  me  dream 

Of  Araby  the  blest. 

So  must  we  glide  o'er  life's  vast  main. 

Where'er  the  breeze  may  blow. 
With  naught  but  reason's  helm  to  guide 

Our  passions'  ebb  and  flow. 
The  billows  with  a  joyous  song 

Shall  lull  us  to  our  rest. 
And  time  shall  sanctify  each  hope, 

That  earth  hath  left  unblest. 
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HOWISON'S  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA.* 

We  once  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  a  worthy 
old  gentleman,  much  addicted  to  novel  reading,  who 
invariably  commenced  with  the  last  chapter,  and 
read  regularly  backwards,  until  he  ended,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  in  the  beginning.  So  far  as  any 
enjoyment  of  the  mere  dramatic  interest  of  Mr. 
Howison's  History  is  concerned,  we  would  recom- 
mend this  course  to  such  as  have  not  yet  perused 
his  volumes.  The  retrogressing  reader  would  find 
himself  emerging  from  statistics  respecting  the 
James  River  and  Kanawha  Company,  tobacco, 
buckwheat,  cocoons  and  neat  cattle,  first  into  the 
glovting  record  of  the  War  of  1813 — then  to  the 
more  thrilling  story  of  the  Revolution,  until,  at  last, 
he  would  forget  for  a  time  even  these  themes  of 
patriotic  interest,  in  the  romantic  charm  which  be- 
longs to  the  days  of  continental  discovery  and  co- 
lonial adventure. 

Nor  is  this  the  fault  of  Mr.  Howison,  or  of  his 
History.  We  cannot  blame  either  the  work  or  its 
author,  because  the  days  of  his  Excellency,  Gov- 
ernor William  Smith,  yield  in  romantic  interest  to 
the  days  of  his  Excellency,  Captain  John  Smith, 
third  President  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

Indeed,  the  early  annals  of  our  State  seem  rather 
to  belong  to  the  golden  age  of  knight-errantry, 
than  to  the  "  piping  times"  upon  which  we  have 
now  fallen, — and  as  such,  might  well  have  graced 
the  chronicles  of  a  St.  Palaye,  or  a  Froissart. 

Adequately  to  depict  the  glories  of  the  virgin 
continent,  at  the  hour  when  the  vail  which  for  cen- 
turies had  hung  over  the  eyes  of  Europe  was  rent 
in  twain,  would  require  the  pen  of  a  prose-Spenser. 
Graphically  to  portray  the  adventurous  deeds  of 
the  first  actors  upon  the  new  world's  stage,  de- 
mands a  genius  such  as  we  may  imagine  would  re- 
sult from  the  blending  into  one  of  Robertson  and 
Walter  Scott.  The  facts,  stranger  than  fiction,  of 
our  early  history,  would  relieve  the  poet  from  the 
labor  of  invention,  and  would  tinge  the  narration  of 
the  veritable  historian  with  the  coloring  of  romance. 

Never  did  a  lovelier  vision  refresh  the  eyes  of 
weary  tempest-tossed  voyagers,  than  that  which 
greeted  the  motley  crew  under  the  command  of 
Newport,  when  in  1607  his  little  fleet,  driven  by 
furious  winds  between  capes  Henry  and  Charles, 
found  quiet  anchorage  beside  the  shores  of  the  noble 

*  A  History  of  Virginia  from  its  Discovery  and 
Settlement  by  the  Ecjropeans  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  R.  R.  Howison.  In  2  vols.  Richmond  : 
Drinker  &  Morris.  New  York  and  London :  Wiley  <& 
Putnam,  1848. 
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Chesapeake.  "  Sailing  leisurely  up  the  beautiful 
expanse  of  water  to  which  the  Indians  have  given 
a  name  which  Europeans  have  never  violated,  the 
voyagers  were  charmed  with  the  prospect  before 
them.  The  season  was  mild,  and  nature  had  fully 
assumed  the  emerald  robe  of  spring.  On  either 
side,  the  distant  land  presented  a  scene  of  tranquil 
verdure,  upon  which  the  eye  might  rejoice  to  repose. 
The  noble  bay  received  into  its  bosom  the  waters 
of  many  broad  streams,  which  descended  from  the 
highlands  faintly  visible  in  the  distant  horizon. 
Green  islands  saluted  them  at  times  as  they  advan- 
ced, and  invited  their  approach  by  their  peaceful 
loveliness. 

"  At  length  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a  mag- 
nificent river,  thiil  tempted  them  too  strongly  to  be 
resisted.  This  was  the,  Powhatan,  of  the  Indians, 
and  no  true  lover  of  Virginia  can  cease  to  deplore 
the  change  which  robbed  this  graceful  stream  of  a 
title  pregnant  with  all  the  associations  of  Indian 
valor,  and  of  the  departed  glory  of  their  empire. 

"  Seventeen  days  were  employed  in  searching 
for  a  spot  suited  to  a  settlement.  At  length  they 
selected  a  peninsula,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  the  well-known  city  of  James- 
tovi-n." 

"  City  of  Jamestown"  no  longer  !  A  more  drea- 
ry and  desolate  place  can  scarcely  now  be  found. 
Yet  with  the  exception  of  the  ground  hallowed  hy 
the  lomb  of  Washington,  there  is  no  locality  within 
the  boundaries  of  our  State,  which  excites  emotions 
of  deeper  interest  in  the  heart  of  a  Virginian  than 
that  upon  which  Jamestown  once  stood.  Upon 
that  now  sad  and  silent  shore,  the  morning-star  of 
civilization  first  arose  upon  the  wild  and  almost 
boundless  domain  which  then  bore  the  name  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  mouldering  ivy-mantled  tower  of  the 
ancient  church  alone  is  left,  the  solitary  ruin  of 
the  place,  bearing  in  its  lonely  desolation, 

"  A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days, 
'Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years." 

But  around  it  memories  linger  which  cannot  decay, 
and  until  the  crumbling  pile  shall  have  totally  dis- 
appeared, it  will  continue  to  excite  in  the  bosom  of 
the  beholder  the  mournfully  touching  recollections 
so  beautifully  expressed  in  the  "  British  Spy." 
"  Whence  arises  the  irrepressible  reverence  and 
tender  affection  with  which  I  look  at  this  broken 
steeple  1  Is  it  that  my  soul  by  a  secret,  subtle 
process,  invests  the  mouldering  ruin  with  her  own 
powers;  imagines  it  a  fellow-being;  a  venerable 
old  man,  a  Nestor,  or  an  Ossian,  who  has  witnessed 
and  survived  the  ravages  of  successive  generations, 
the  companions  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  maturity, 
and  now  mourns  his  own  solitary  and  desolate  con- 
dition, and  hails  their  spirit  in  every  passing  cloud  1 
"  Where  is  the  busy  bustling  crowd  which  landed 


here  two  hundred  years  ago]  Where  is  Smith, 
that  pink  of  gallantry,  that  flower  of  chivalry  I  I 
fancy  that  I  can  see  their  first  slow  and  cautious 
approach  to  the  shore ;  their  keen  vigilant  eyes 
piercing  the  forest  in  every  direction,  to  detect  the 
lurking  Indian  with  his  tomahawk,  bow  and  arrow. 
What  an  enterprise  I  how  full  of  the  m»)st  fearful 
perils  !  and  yet  how  entirely  profitless  to  the  daring 
men  who  undertook  and  achieved  it !  Through 
what  a  series  of  the  most  spirit-chilling  hardships 
had  they  to  toil  !  But  now — where  are  they  all  ? 
Gone,  where  there  is  no  distinction,  consigned  to 
the  common  earth.  Another  generation  succeeded 
them  ;  which,  just  as  busy  and  as  bustling  as  that 
which  fell  before  it,  has  sunk  down  into  the  same 
notiiingness.  Another,  and  yet  another  billow  has 
rolled  on,  each  emulating  its  predecessor  in  height ; 
towering  for  its  moment,  and  curling  its  foaming 
honors  to  the  clouds  ;  there  roaring,  breaking  and 
perishing  on  the  same  shore." 

In  contemplating  the  glowing  canvass  on  which 
are  depicted  the  scenes  and  actors  of  that  memo- 
rable era,  the  eye  must  ever  be  attracted  by  one 
figure  standing  out  in  the  foreground  in  bold  relief. 
Proudly  eminent  above  his  compeers,  of  rare  pro- 
portions, lofty  in  bearing,  who  does  not  recog- 
nize Smith,  "the  pink  of  gallantry,  the  flower  of 
chivalry."  In  him  we  behold  the  connecting  link 
between  the  half  heroic,  half  absurd  era,  when 
knight-errantry  had  not  yet  become  extinct  in  spirit, 
or  utterly  ridiculous  in  name,  and  the  age  when  civ- 
ilization appeared  under  a  new  type,  characterized 
by  the  more  rational,  utilitarian,  practical  senti- 
ments and  institutions  of  our  own  times.  The 
world  in  its  days  of  Tournament  and  Troubadour, 
was  a  very  different  affair,  frorn  the  experimenting, 
calculating,  engineering  world  which  succeeded  it, 
and  between  these  two  worlds,  the  life  of  Smith 
hovered  like  a  star  upon  the  horizon's  verge  of  ei- 
ther. He  was  the  last  of  the  knights,  and  the  first 
of  the  squatters  ;  a  cross  between  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
and  a  prairie  trapper.  Now  that  Mr.  Howison  has 
succeeded  in  writing  so  popular  a  history  of  the 
Colony  and  State  of  Virginia,  let  his  next  essay  in 
authorship  be  the  individual  history  of  the  man  to 
whom  Virginia  owes  a  debt  so  incalculable.  A 
succinct,  accurate  memoir  of  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  Capt.  John  Smith,  hy  a  native^  is  a  deci- 
ded desideratum.  Such  a  work  presents  a  field  for 
investigation,  diflicnit,  but  captivating.  It  would 
require  time,  erudition,  and  much  pains-taking  re- 
search, but  if  competently  executed,  would,  as  we 
fain  hope,  despite  our  proverbial  apathy  with  re- 
gard to  our  own  chronicles,  yield  at  least  a  reason- 
able harvest  of  popular  favor.  We  entirely  con- 
cur in  the  suggestion  of  a  reviewer  of  Mr.  Howi- 
son's  first  volume  in  the  Princeton  Repertory, 
when  he  says,  ''  we  sincerely  wish  that  some  com- 
petent writer  would  give  us  a  m^zcaZ  edition  of  the 
life  of  Captain  Smith,     We  are  not  ignorant  of 
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the  republication  of  his  original  narrative  in  1819, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Dr.  Rice ;  it  was  a 
patriotic  worit,  and  one  in  which  Virginians  miglit 
have  gained  honor  by  sustaining  him,  as  they  did 
not.     But   we   crave  something   more,  and  desire 
such  application  of  research  as  may  explain  to  us 
the    topographical    significaiit»n    of  those    unpro- 
nounceable Turkish  names  with  which  his  story  is 
distended,  and  may  give  some  hint  as  to  the  Tur- 
bashaws,  the  Bonny  Mulgros,  and  the  Muily  Bef- 
ferres  of  whom  such  mai  vels  are  related,"  A  more 
eventful  history,  one  more  replete  with  strange  and 
stirring  incidents,  can  no  where  he  found  in  modern 
annals.     We   find   him  a  mere  lad  of  fifteen,  tra- 
versing alone  the  streets  of  Paris,  having  been  bri- 
bed by  his  guardians  with  ten  shillings  of  his  own 
money  to  run  away, — then  a  soldier  in  the  fierce 
wars  waged  by   Philip   of  Spain   in   the   Nether- 
lands,— then  a  wanderer  in  Southern  Europe — then 
cast  overboard  into  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  crew 
of  fanatics,  and   reaching  the   shore  without   the 
conveyance   of  J<mah,  or  the  Dolphin  of  Arion — 
then  an  adventurer  in  Ejiypt — then  cruising  in  the 
Levant  and  capturing  rich  Venetian  argosies — then 
in  the  service  of  Austria,  manoeuvring  against  the 
Turks    with    Meldritch    and    Ebershaught, — then 
tilting  with  Infidels,  and  bearing  off  heads  as  tio 
phies— then    honored   with    triumphs   rivalling-   in 
splendor  those  of  the  old  Roman  conquerors — then 
captured  and  sold  as  a  slave  in  the  market  of  Axi- 
opolis — then  beloved  and  given  away  by  his  tender- 
hearted mistress,  the  gentle  Tragabizanda — then 
a  captive  to  the  Timour  of  Nalbrits,  in   Gambia, 
with  his  head  shaved,  and  an  iron  collar  around  his 
neck,   whipped    through    tiie   fields  of  the   Tartar 
chief— who   himself 'caught  a  Tartar,'    and  lost 
his  brains  by  the  flail  of  his  captive — then  again  a 
wanderer  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Morocco — then 
in  England,  sound  in  body,  cheerful  in  spirit,  and 
plethoric  in  purse — then  upon  the  shores  of  the 
New  World,   thirsting  as  ardently  for  adventures 
on  the  Chesapeake  as  on  the  Bosphorus;  undaunt- 
ed in  capiiviiy  to  the  Indians,  as  among  the  Tar- 
tars— making  as   narrow  escapes  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy  as  on  the  Alius. 

Fiction  itself  does  not  furnish  ns  with  a  parallel 
to  such  vicissitudes — not  even  in  the  shifting  ad- 
ventures of  Ritt-Master  Dalgetty,  whether  in  the 
service  of  the  immortal  Gustavus  against  the  Aus- 
Irians — of  Wallenstein  in  the  Irish  regiment  against 
the  Swedes—or  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  the 
States  of  Holland,  foraging  among  the  Flemings 
and  Walloons— or  of  King  Charles,  when  under 
the  command  of  Montrose,  he  became  the  prisoner 
of  Argyle,  and  came  near  playing  him  the  same 
game  in  the  dungeon  of  his  own  castle,  which  Smith 
had  taught  the  Tartar  in  Gambia. 

We  repeat  it,  then,  let  us  liave  a  popular  and  ex- 
egetical  memoir  of  the  hero  of  the  romantic  des- 
tinies that  attended  the  early  life  of  Virginia,  lest 


his  achievements  be  forgotten  upon  the  very  soil 
once  consecrated  by  his  valor  and  his  virtues. 

Strong  as  is  the  temptation  to  follow  our  author 
through  his  narration  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
colonial  government,  and  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  free  principles,  at  last  so  gloriously  established 
by  the  Revolution — we  are  compelled  to  dismiss  the 
first  volume  with  the  single  remark,  that  nowhere 
else  will  the  young  student  of  the  early  history  of 
Virginia  find  a  more  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  more  clear,  perspicuous,  and  well  arranged  exhi- 
bition of  all  the  important  facts  connected  with  tiie 
discovery  and  colonial  government  of  our  State. 
Had  Mr.  Howison's  labors  terminated  here,  he 
would  have  both  merited  and  received  from  his  na- 
tive State  the  meed  due  to  his  filial  and  patriotic 
undertaking. 

When  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia in  ilie  second  volume,  ii  is  "  to  present  her 
raising  the  voice  of  eloquence,  wielding  ilie  pen  of 
learning,  and  shedding  the  bjnod  (»f  self-sacrifice  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  a  nation's  liberty." 

The  aggressions  of  the  mother  country   were 
ever   met   by   the   House  of  Burgesses  with  firm 
and  dignified  remonstrance.     Deeply  ingrafted  as 
were  the  seniimenls  of  loyalty  in  tiie  Virginia  heart, 
the  love  of  liberty  was  stronger  than  ihe  bonds  of 
custom,  prejudice,  or  even  the  ties  of  blood.     The 
pitiful,  but  annoving  policy  of  Grenville — the  min- 
ister who  considered  skilful  calculation  the  very 
soul   of  statesmanship — who  deduced    his   ethics 
from  algebra,  and  estimated  honor  by  the  rule  of 
three — by    degrees   more   and   more    exasperated 
those  who  desired,  and  preferred  to  remain  on  terms 
of  amity  with  Great  Britain,  and  by  degrees  chang- 
ed their  cherished  veneration  and  atTection  into  dis- 
trust and  hatred.     The  passage  of  the  celebrated 
Stamp  Act,  fanned  the  smothered  fires  of  discon- 
tent into  an  o[)en  flame.     The  House  of  Burgesses 
in  1765  was  a  body  illustrious  for  its  brilliant  array 
of  genius  and  high-souled  patriotism.     Among  its 
members,  was  the  Attorney  General,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, with   his   vast  and  varied  learning  and  pro- 
found judgment — Richard  Henry  Lee,  imbued  with 
classic  lore  and  endowed  with  every  grace  of  mind 
and    person — the     accomplished     Pendleton — the 
courteous  Bland — the  fearless  and  irreproachable 
Wythe — together  with  Patrick  Henry,  unafl^ected, 
dignified,  sublime,  moving  and  controlling  by   his 
own  splendid  genius  even  the  masterminds  of  that 
renowned  assemblage.     Near  the  close  of  its  mem- 
orable session  Mr.   Henry  saw  that  the  time  for 
bold  and  decisive  action  had  arrived.     He  introdu- 
ced into  the  House  a  series  of  resolutions,  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  the  colonies  in  terms  so  firm  and 
energetic,  that  even  the  most  fearless  of  his  com- 
peers at  first  shrunk  back  from  their  support.    But 
the  eloquence  of  the  mover  was  irresistible.     His 
point  was  carried  notwithstanding  the  powerful  op- 
position against  which  he  had  to  contend.     These 
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resolutions,  embodying  as  they  do  the  earliest  de- 
claration of  American  Independence,  are  alluded 
to  here  hecause  of  the  important  influence  they  ex- 
ercised upon  the  whole  country  at  that  crisis  in  its 
history.  They  gave  courage  to  the  timid,  and  sta- 
bility to  the  wavering;  they  asserted  principles 
around  which  all  might  rally,  and  in  whose  defence 
all  might  band  together,  and  were,  indeed,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  a  formation  of  a  confederacy  lor 
mutual  counsel  and  protection.  This  well-advised 
and  harmonious  concert  of  action  was  the  means  of 
checking,  for  a  time,  the  aggressions  of  the  moth- 
er i-ountry  upon  the  rights  of  the  colony.  It  was 
not  until  1775  that  the  storm  so  long  gathering,  and 
whose  distant  mutterings  had  so  often  excited  alarm, 
burst  in  all  its  fury  upon  the  colonies  of  America. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year,  in  thevenerable  church 
which  so  becomingly  crowns  one  of  the  imperial 
hills  upon  uhich  our  metropolis  is  built,  there  was 
another  assemblage  of  patriots  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  nation  or  age  of  the  world.  In- 
deed, it  resembled  a  selection  inade  from  the  great 
and  good  of  all  ages.  The  sparkling  wit  of  the 
Athenian,  the  stern  integrity  of  the  Spartan,  the 
lofty  heroism  of  the  Roman,  were  all  represented, 
while  the  peculiar  virtues  of  each,  were  tempered 
and  hallowed  by  the  influence  which  emanates  only 
from  Christianity.  Here  it  was,  that  Henry's  cla- 
rion voice  of  genius  and  eloquence  was,  for  the  last 
time  raised  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  an  appeal 
to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  battles.  Such  an  ap- 
peal was  never  again  necessary,  for  the  red  flash 
of  artillery,  and  the  roar  of  the  iron  tempest,  soon 
announced  that  the  Revolution  had  begun. 

For  several  years  past,  an  animated  controversy 
has  been  waged  on  the  question,  where  was  ihe first 
Declaration  of  Independence  made,  with  the  avow- 
ed object  of  altogether  discarding  allegiance  to  the 
mother  country  ?  It  is  admitted  that  this  was  more 
than  was  contemplated  in  Mr.  Henry's  celebrated 
resolutions  in  1763,  potent  as  they  were  in  bring- 
ing about  such  a  result.  Mr.  Howison  with  evi- 
dent, but  jusiifi;ible  satisfaction,  assures  us  that  the 
first  declaration  was  made  in  Fredericksburg,  his 
native  town.  His  evidence  in  support  of  this  as- 
sertion deserves  consideration.  The  statement  is 
briefly  as  follows.  When  the  outrages  of  the  in- 
famous Dunmore  kindled  such  a  flame  of  indigna- 
tion throughout  Virginia,  a  large  number  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  counties  surrounding  Fredericksburg 
flew  to  arms.  Six  hundred  well-drilled  and  hand- 
somely equipped  men  made  Fredericksburg  their 
rendezvous.  While  waiting  for  intelligence  from 
Williamsburg,  a  body  of  patriots,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred in  number,  consisting  of  citizens,  soldiers,  and 
delegates  to  the  Assembly,  held  a  meeting  and  adopt- 
ed resolutions  of  the  boldest  character.  They  de- 
nounced the  tyranny  of  Dunmore,  they  avowed  that 
Ihe  troops  would  contend  for  liberty  at  the  hazard  of 
lh»ir  lives  and  fortunes;  and  believing  that  the  rights 


of  America  were  in  danger,  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  reassemble  at  a  moment's  warning,  and 
by  force  of  arms  to  defend  the  laws  and  the  rights 
"of  this,  or  any  sister  colony"  from  invasion  ;  and 
they   conclude  by  the  invocation,  God  save  the 

LIBERTIES  OF  AMERICA. 

These  Fredericksburg  resolutions  are  dated  April 
29th,  1775,  and  were  therefore  more  than  a  year 
previous  to  the  great  Declaration  of  July  4th,  1776, 
and  21  days  prior  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
in  North  Carolina. 

After  his  record  of  the  capitulation  of  Cornwal- 
lis,  at  Yorktown,  and  the  consequent  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
Rlr.  Howison  concludes  his  chapter  by  a  modest, 
but  gracefully  expressed  paragraph,  recapitulating 
the  services  of  Virginia  in  the  contest  for  Indepen- 
dence, which  we  beg  leave  to  quote  : 

"  Thus  ended  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  No 
State  of  the  Uniim  had  more  cherished  its  princi- 
ples and  improved  its  advantages  than  Virginia. 
If  she  had  not  witnessed  so  many  of  its  battles  as 
had  others,  she  had  at  least  not  shrunk  from  the 
contest.  Her  sons  had  ever  been  active  in  the 
council  chamber  and  the  field.  Patrick  Henry 
had  set  the  "  ball  in  motion,"  and  afterwards  had 
driven  it  forward  by  the  breath  of  his  eloquence. 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  written  the  Charter  around 
which  every  State  was  to  rally  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. Richard  Henry  Lee  had  supported  Indepen- 
dence at  the  critical  moment.  Randolph,  Pendle- 
ton, Mason,  Wythe,  Carr,  Harrisim,  all  had  borne 
their  part  in  encouraging  the  soul  of  freedom.  And 
in  arms  Virginia  had  not  been  less  distinguished  : 
George  Washington  had  gone  from  her  bosom  to 
lead  the  armies  of  America  to  triumph.  Morgan 
had  left  his  home  in  the  valley  to  penetrate  the  for- 
ests of  Maine,  to  head  the  forlorn  hope  at  Quebec, 
to  drive  the  enemy  before  him  at  Saratoga,  and  to 
overwhelm  Tarleton  at  the  Cowpens  ;  Mercer  had 
fought  and  bled  at  Princeton  ;  Stevens  had  battled 
even  in  defeat  at  Camden  and  gathered  fresh  lau- 
rels at  Guilford  ;  George  Ropers  Clarke  had  en- 
tered the  wilderness  and  conquered  a  new  empire 
for  his  country.  The  first  voice  of  warning  had 
been  raised  in  Virginia,  and  the  last  great  scene  of 
battle  had  been  viewed  on  her  soil.  Her  sister 
States  have  not  denied  her  claims;  when  peace 
returned  she  was  still  looked  to  as  the  leader  in  the 
unknown  course  that  opened  before  America." 

The  influence  of  our  glorious  Revolution,  and  of 
the  example  of  our  Republic,  in  its  peaceful  opera- 
tion, upon  Europe,  always  an  interesting  theme, 
has  now  become  doubly  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  political  movements  which  have  agitated  the 
whole  continent. 

Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  United  States  has  been  a  silent,  bnt 
powerful  appeal  to  (he  governments  of  the  Old 
World.  And  though  attempted  imitation  has,  at 
times,  been  followed  by  terrible  disaster,  still  the 
appeal  has  not  been  in  vain.  Though  disappointed 
and  defeated,  the  down-trodden  patriots  of  the  Old 
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World  have  never  utterly  despaired.  With  eager 
and  admiring  eyes  fixed  upon  the  prosperous  and 
happy  Repuhlio  of  the  New  World,  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  hope  on,  and  hope  ever,  under  dis- 
couragements and  reverses  the  most  disheartenino-. 
As  citizens  of  the  first  and  freest  Republic  on  earth, 
we  cannot,  without  the  deepest  emotion,  behold  the 
progress  of  liberty  in  any  clime,  however  remote ; 
and  especially  do  we  desire  to  see  those  provinces 
which  have  been  wrested  from  her  beautiful  do- 
main restored  to  her.  Our  eager  eyes  are  turned 
towards  the  ancient  abodes  of  freedom  in  the  Old 
World — the  lands  where  her  altars  were  first  rais- 
ed and  surrounded  by  devoted  worshippers — whose 
soil  yet  bears  the  sepulchres  of  the  mighty  dead, 
whose  descendants  are  once  more  resolving  no  lon- 
ger to  wear  the  badge  of  servitude  while  treading 
on  the  ashes  of  brave  forefathers.  Freedom  can- 
not be  utterly  banished  from  the  ground  thus  hal- 
lowed. Where  she  cannot  prevail,  she  yet  lin- 
gers,— though  it  be  only 

"  To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there."' 

Once  more  may  she  dry  her  tears  and  triumph  ! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Mr. 
Howison's  second  volume,  is  that  in  which  he  ex- 
hibits the  struggles  and  final  establishment  of  Re- 
ligious freedom.  In  introducing  this  topic,  he  re- 
marks, that  for  perfect  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  the  people  of  Virginia 
and  of  America  are  not  so  much  indebted  to  the 
eminent  statesmen  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  civil 
liberty  all  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  to  an  hum- 
bler, but  equally  patriotic  class  of  citizens,  who,  to 
the  love  of  country  added  a  pious  zeal,  for  the  pu- 
rity, honor,  and  advancement  of  the  church  of  God. 
The  evils  of  the  establishment,  depriving  men,  as 
it  did,  of  the  rights  of  conscience — inflicting  stripes, 
fines  and  imprisonment  for  non-conformity — com- 
pelling the  payment  of  the  stipends  of  the  cler- 
gy— introducing  into  the  ministry  men  without 
piety  and  sometimes  without  respectable  morality, 
at  last  aroused  that  spirit  of  determined  resistance, 
which  was  satisfied  only  by  the  utter  annihilation 
of  a  system  fraught  with  such  flagrant  injustice, 
both  to  natural  right  and  to  religion. 

For  a  graphic  portraiture  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  Establishment,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Ad- 
dress of  the  venerable  Bishop  Meade  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  of  May,  1845. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  very 
year  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  con- 
test on  the  subject  of  religious  freedom  commenced. 
The  majority  of  the  members  were  in  favor  of  the 
Establishment,  but  by  degrees  yielded  to  the  over- 
whelming array  of  argument  presented  in  the  nu- 
merous memorials  which  poured  in  from  various 
portions  of  the  State.  Among  these  one  appeared 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  which  attracted 


much  attention  from  the  cogency  of  its  reasoning 
and  the  elegance  of  its  composition.  It  assumed 
the  then  bold  and  novel  position,  that  all  sects  ought 
to  be  placed  upon  a  perfect  equality  as  regards  their 
privileges  and  immunities,  and  Christianity  should 
look  alone  to  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people 
for  support.  These  memorials  were  submitted  to  the 
House,  which  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
debate  between  the  opposing  parties  was  conducted 
with  masterly  ability,  from  the  1 1th  of  October  to  the 
5th  of  December.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  a 
Bill  whichyielded  the />rmc?p/e  for  which  the  friends 
of  Religious  freedom  contended,  though  it  by  no 
means  guaranteed  all  the  privileges  which  they 
claimed  as  their  own  by  right.  It  was  not  until 
1784  that  the  whole  subject  was  placed  finally  at 
rest,  by  the  destruction  of  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Establishment.  During  that  year's  session  of  the 
Assembly,  petitions  were  presented  for  a  '■'■general 
assessment''''  in  support  of  religion.  The  advocates 
of  religious  freedom  again  marshalled  their  forces. 
A  memorial,  celebrated  for  its  dignity  of  tone,  and 
strength  of  argument,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son. Another  was  presented  by  the  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery, and  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  one  of  the 
members  of  that  body,  and  President  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  was  permitted  to  appear  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  argue  his  cause  for  three  succes- 
sive days.  Again  the  cause  of  religious  freedom 
triumphed,  and  the  Bill  enjoining  a  general  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel  was  rejected.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  celebrated  act  for  the  establishment  of 
religious  freedom,  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
adopted  by  the  Assembly — an  Act  embodying  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  dear- 
est rights,  and  which  are  equally  essential  to  the 
true  prosperity  both  of  Church  and  State. 

One  of  the  best  written  portions  of  the  second 
volume,  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Howison  very  con- 
cisely, but  forcibly,  presents  to  our  notice  the  part 
which  Virginia  took  in  the  formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Our  author  has  given 
us  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  acts  and  actors  of  the 
State  Convention,  to  which  the  question  of  receiv- 
ing or  rejecting  the  amended  Constitution  was  re- 
ferred. Such  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  genius  and  worth 
was  never  assembled  before  from  a  single  State. 
Perhaps  at  no  lime  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
has  there  been  another  debate  calling  forth  such 
transcendent  displays  of  eloquence.  Nor  will  this 
appear  extravagant  when  we  remember  who  were 
the  ciiampions  engaged  in  the  intellectual  strife. 
On  the  one  side  James  Munroe,  George  Mason, 
William  Grayson,  and  Patrick  Henry.  On  the 
other,  John  Marshall,  James  Innes,  Francis  Cor- 
bin,  Henry  Lee,  Governor  Randolph,  George  Ni- 
cholas, and  James  Madison.  Never  did  the  genius 
of  Henry  shine  with  greater  lustre,  never  was  the 
magic  of  his  eloquence  more  entrancing,  than  in 
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his  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Hovvison  thus  alludes  to  one  inci- 
dent of  the  debate.  "  As  the  time  for  a  final  vole 
approached,  Mr.  Henry's  anxiety  increased  and  his 
eloquence  orrew  more  impressive.  While  he  was 
once  speaking;,  and  when  he  had  wrought  his  hear- 
ers to  a  paroxysm  of  feeling^,  a  furious  storm  arose  ; 
lightnings  flashed,  thunder  pealed,  and  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents.  At  the  same  lime  the  spirit  of 
the  orator  had  soared  to  '  etherial  mansions'  and 
invoked  celestial  witnesses  to  view  the  crisis  of 
his  country.  The  effect  could  not  be  borne  :  the 
members  rose  in  confusion  and  the  meeting  was 
dissolved."  But  the  resistance  of  Mr.  Henry  and 
his  associates  was  in  vain.  The  final  vote  on  the 
ratification  made  Virginia  a  State  in  the  Federal 
Union,  under  the  new  Constitution. 

The  fourth  and  last  division  of  Mr.  Howison's 
History  treats  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Common- 
wealth under  the  new  phase  of  a  unit  in  the  con- 
federacy. One  of  her  first  acts,  was  one  which 
became  her  ancient  renown,  in  the  introduction  of 
Kentucky,  (apart  of  her  magnificent  dower  to  the 
General  Government,)  to  the  rank  of  a  State  in 
the  Union — and  her  first  honor,  was  the  elevation 
of  her  noblest  son  to  the  Presidential  chair. 

The  remaining  chapters  in  the  volume  are  de- 
voted to  the  record  of  events  too  recent,  and  too 
fresh,  in  the  remembrance  of  all,  to  require  partic- 
ular notice.  The  chapter  of  statistics,  though  un- 
inviting in  its  first  appearance,  is  really  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  and  one  which  exhibits  advantageous- 
ly the  industry  and  patient  research  of  the  author. 

We  cannot  but  mourn  over  its  necessarily  mea- 
gre enumeration  of  the  Literary  Contributions  of 
Virginia  to  the  elegant  department  of  Belles  Let- 
tres.  Few  of  her  gifted  sons  have  devoted  their 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  this  inviting  field.  The 
only  native  productions  to  which  Mr.  Howison  re- 
fers, (the  Library  is  not  a  large  one,)  are  the  trans- 
lation of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  into  verse,  by 
George  Sandys,  the  first  to  woo  the  muse  upon  our 
own  soil — the  translation  of  Homer,  by  Wm.  Mun- 
ford — the  "Land  of  Powhatan,"  and  the  "  Nugae," 
of  St.  Leger  Landon  Carter — the  poems  of  Wm. 
Maxwell — Edgehill  and  Yorktown — the  British 
Spy  and  Old  Bachelor, — the  Letters  of  John  Ran- 
dolph— the  Histories  of  Smith,  Beverley,  Stith, 
Burk,  (continued  by  Skelton  Jones,  and  completed 
by  Louis  Girardin,)  J.  W.  Campbell's  Virginia — 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Foote's*  Sketches  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Biographies  of  Henry,  by  Wirt; 
of  Jefferson,  by  Tucker ;  and  of  Washington,  by 
Marshall. 

Nor  let  the  reader,  however  averse  to  the  peru- 
sal of  statistics,  fail  to  observe  Mr.  Howison's  ex- 
hibition of  the  numerical  strength,  and  pious  con- 
tributions, of  the  several  religious  denominations  in 

*  Who  is  now  preparing  a  work  on  Virginia. 


the  Commonwealth.  These  pages  will  present 
matter  interesting  to  the  curious,  and  profitable  to 
the  reflecting. 

The  History  is  brought  down  to  the  Retroces- 
sion of  Alexandria,  in  1847,  and  closes  with  the 
following  brief  paragraph. 

"  We  have  now  completed  a  review  of  the  past 
Flislory  and  present  condition  of  Virginia,  The 
future  is  yet  before  her,  and  its  revelations  to  her 
must  depend  greatly  on  her  own  preparation  to 
meet  them.  By  the  exercise  of  diligence  and  vir- 
tue, she  may  obtain  a  glory  more  substantial  and  a 
happiness  more  pure  than  any  she  has  ever  enjoy- 
ed.    May  such  be  her  conduct  and  her  destiny  !" 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  general  regret,  that  Mr. 
Howison  did  not  devote  at  least  a  chapter  of  his 
volumes  to  a  delineation  of  the  social  history  of 
Virginia — that  he  has  given  us  so  little  insight 
into  the  domestic  manners,  customs  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  people — that  he  never  leaves  the  state- 
ly walks  of  public  life,  to  conduct  us  to  a  seat  by 
the  fire-side,  or  to  mingle  in  the  pursuits  and  re- 
creations o^ plantation  life.  In  this  regret  we  par- 
ticipate, though  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  point  out 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  defect  might  be 
remedied.  To  a  writer  so  accurate — so  fond  of 
reference  to  authorities,  for  the  substantiation  of 
every  fact  and  opinion,  neither  the  traditions  of  old 
crones,  nor  his  own  impressions  of  what  might  be 
the  social  character  of  the  people,  would  furnish  a 
very  tempting  reliance.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
our  author's  fortune  to  spend  his  life  chiefly  within 
the  somewhat  finite  limits  of  Fredericksburg  and 
Richmond,  so  that  were  he  to  draw  npon  his  own 
knowledge  of  plantation  life  and  social  character- 
istics, his  resources  would  be  soon  exhausted.  We 
doubt  whether  he  ever  saw  a  barbacue,  gander- 
pulling,  or  scrub-race ;  whether  he  ever  shot  a 
pheasant,  or  bagged  a  partridge,  or  followed  the 
hounds  after  Reynard  ;  whether  he  ever  sat  down 
to  a  country  Christmas  dinner,  or  before  the  crack- 
ling yule-clog  of  a  fire-place  six  feet  square.  If  we 
presume  too  much  upon  his  ignorance  in  these  mat- 
ters— we  crave  his  pardon — and  confess  that  we 
have  been  rather  describing  our  own  case.  How- 
ever, we  venture  to  predict,  that  were  any  one  to 
address  him  personally  with  the  question,  "  Why 
have  you  given  us  a  history  rather  of  the  govern- 
ment, than  of  the  people  of  Virginia?"  he  would 
answer.  Where  could  I  find  authorities  to  consult 
about  the  social  character  of  the  Slate  ■?  and  it 
may  be  that  the  interrogator  could  not  tell  him. 

Still  we  think  such  knowledge  is  attainable,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  such  an  in- 
vestigation might  be  conducted,  we  refer  him  to  an 
interesting  article  on  the  subject  by  H.  A.  W.  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Messenger. 

As  to  the  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  the  har- 
mony of  proportion  between  the  parts,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  facts,  of  Mr.  Howison's  history,  there 
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can  be  but  one  opinion.  In  these  particulars  he 
has  performed  his  task  in  a  manner  altogether  un- 
exceptionable. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  merits  and  style  of 
the  work,  a  question  might  be  raised.  There  is,  in 
the  first  volume  particularly,  a  tendency  to  an  or- 
nate and  elaborate  diction,  which  does  not  altogeth- 
er accord  with  true  taste.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  of  an  old-field  schoolmaster,  who  attempted 
to  teach  Latin,  a  language  which  he  did  not  hap- 
pen to  understand  himself.  His  class  of  half-a- 
dozen  sprightly  boys,  soon  discovered  that  their 
master  was  no  Roman,  and  consequently  gave  them- 
selves no  trouble  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  re- 
citation. But  when  the  hour  arrived,  their  custom 
was,  first  to  read  a  line  of  Latin,  and  then  extem- 
porise some  English  sentence.  The  teacher  sus- 
pected the  trick,  and  sometimes  interrupted  the 
translator  with  the  exclamation,  "  Bless  me  !  boys, 
that  is  a  great  deal  of  English  for  that  little  Latin  !" 
So  occasionally  we  have  blessed  ourselves  and  au- 
thor, as  we  exclaimed,  surely  here  area  great  many 
words  for  this  short  idea.  But  after  all,  this  is  a 
minor  blemish,  and  this  very  flowing  exuberance  of 
epithet,  is  that  which  constitutes  one  charm  of  the 
work  in  the  eyes  of  many  readers.  Provided  it  be 
clear  and  natural,  we  are  as  little  disposed  to  criti- 
cise for  any  peculiarity  of  style  as  of  physiognomy. 
There  is  a  miserable  cant  upon  this  subject  which 
deserves  to  be  rebuked.  Every  writer  has  a  meth- 
od of  expressing  his  thoughts  peculiar  to  himself. 
Cultivation  may  indeed  do  much  to  modify  and  im- 
prove it.  Still,  if  he  be  a  man  of  sterling  sense, 
he  will  write,  as  well  as  speak,  in  his  own  way. 
It  may  not  be  the  hest  style,  but  it  is  his,  and  it  is 
better  than  any  imitation  even  of  a  superior.  "  Ut 
bene  currere  non  potest  qui  pedum  ponere  studet 
in  alienis  tantum  vestigiis,  ita  nee  bene  scribere 
qui  tanquam  de  praescripto  non  audet  egredi."  Mr. 
Howison  expresses  himself  in  the  manner  most  nat- 
ural to  him.  What  has,  to  others,  the  appearance 
of  being  highly  elaborate,  is,  in  all  probability,  more 
easy  of  execution  to  him  than  a  perfectly  plain  style. 
Nor  can  it  ever  be  said  that  he  fails  to  make  his 
meaning  clear.  Whatever  his  phraseology,  there 
is  never  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  idea  expressed. 
This  is  an  ex<^ellency  which  more  than  cancels  the 
defect  alluded  to, — a  defect  corrected,  or  scarcely 
apparent  in  the  second  volume. 

We  have  now  a  History  of  Virginia  which  has 
found  favor  at  the  bar  of  the  great  public, — one 
brought  down  to  our  own  times — the  chronicle  of 
events  which  have  transpired  within  the  observa- 
tion of  all. 

But  History  itself  does  not  terminate  with  the 
close  of  the  Historian's  volumes, 

"  Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubib's  asvum," 

a  Stream  which  will  not  cease  to  flow  until  "  the 
last  syllable  of  recorded  time."     Each  succeeding 


generation  demands  its  story  to  be  added  to  the  re- 
cord of  the  past.  Rich  as  Virginia  confessedly  is 
in  historic  interest,  few  have  been  the  attempts  to 
gather  up  the  treasures  which  enrich  the  pages 
of  the  annalist.  Even  the  Historical  Society  was 
suffered  to  decline  and  become  almost  extinct,  until 
it  was  recently  revived  by  the  patriotic  zeal  of  its 
present  Corresponding  Secretary.  Under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  gentlemen  who  now  compose  the 
officers  and  executive  committee,  (many  of  them 
eminent  for  their  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  State,)  the  Society  must  exert  an  influence 
which  will  give  a  healthful  and  vigorous  impulse 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the 
words  of  its  distinguished  President — "  Too  long 
have  we  followed  after  strange  gods,  and  turned 
our  backs  upon  those  of  our  own  household.  The 
false  glare  of  national  honors  has  been  wont  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  Virginians,  and  make  them  for- 
get the  duty  and  service  they  owe,  primarily,  to 
their  own  state.  At  last,  a  happy  change  has  ari- 
sen, and  we  see  them  ret'irning  with  gifts  and  of- 
ferings to  their  paternal  altars." 

Tiie  mother  of  States  owes  it  to  herself,  and  to 
her  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  Union,  to  gather 
and  safely  treasure  up  all  the  monuments  of  her 
past  renown,  together  with  every  thing  in  her  pres- 
ent condition  that  might  prove  instructive  to  future 
generations. 

We  lender  to  Mr.  Howison  our  thanks  for  his 
contribution  to  this  interesting  and  important  de- 
partment. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  DREAMS, 


BY   "WILLIAM    H.    HOLCOMBE. 

Hast  thou  lived  in  the  city  and  looked  far  away 
To  the  bright-mantled  mountains  that  bounded  the  view. 

And  hast  thou  not  wished  on  a  sweet  summer  daj 
To  roam  the  old  forest  'mid  flowers  and  dew  ? 

Hast  thou  travelled  the  rocks  and  the  dust  of  the  road 
Nor  longpd  to  some  meadow  lo  turn  thee  aside, 

Where  a  devious  stream  with  its  wiiite  bosom  flowed 
And  soft  to  each  other  birds  called  and  replied  ? 

Have  the  roses  of  youth  to  be  thornless  not  proven  ? 

Art  thou  weary  and  worn  by  thy  sorrow  and  strife, 
There's  a  Castle  of  Dreams,  of  the  sunlight  inwoven, 

That  towers  aloft  o'er  the  Valley  of  Life. 

The  voices  of  eld  whi.sper  sweet  in  its  halls, 
Round  its  rampart  the  light  of  futurity  gleams, 

From  its  windows  mysterious  melody  calls, 
Then  let  us  away  to  the  Castle  of  Dreams ! 

Madison,  Indiana. 
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STARS  AND  STEAMERS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  perusal  of  Lieut  Maury's 
late  eonlribtitions  to  the  Messenger  has  afforded  me, 
as  I  doubt  not  il  has  numerous  others,  the  pleasure 
and  information  which  his  writings  are  always 
calculated  to  impart.  In  one  article,  we  plainly 
discover  his  most  comprehensive  views  in  relation 
to  Astronomy,  and  his  enthusiastic  yearning,  grasp- 
ing after  further  revelations  from  the  abysses  of 
space.  In  the  oiher,  we  find  him,  guided  by  thai 
science  to  which  he  is  devoting  his  time  so  honor- 
ably to  himself  and  to  the  nation,  measuring  off 
new  and  shorter  channels  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  our  country.  Star-gazing  in  his  hands  thus  be- 
comes eminently  practical  and  useful ;  and  more 
than  once  has  he  taken  peeps  into  the  prospective 
interests  of  his  country  scarcely  less  novel  and 
prophetic  than  those  by  which  Le  Verriere  reveal- 
ed a  new  planet,  before  its  appearance  to  the  obser- 
ver of  the  heavens. 

But  great  as  is  my  admiration  of  the  "  Superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Observatory,"  I  value  his 
friendship  too  highly  even  to  appear  to  flatter  him  ; 
and  it  is  not  my  object  in  now  addressing  you  to 
commend  him,  but  to  ask  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers to  a  few  topics  suggested  by  the  articles  to  which 
I  have  alluded. 

At  the  great  Memphis  Convention  over  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  presided,  in  November,  1845,  no  in- 
terest was  so  strongly  represented,  nor  so  boldly 
advocated,  as  that  of  Internal  Improvement  by 
means  of  railroads.  The  Atlantic  and  the  Missis- 
sippi were  to  be  speedily  united  by  new  lines  of 
railroad  from  Charleston  and  from  some  point  in 
Virginia  to  Memphis  :  from  this  great  stem  innu- 
merable branches  were  to  shoot  off  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  its  tributaries,  and  to  the  heart  of  Ten- 
nessee and  of  other  States;  whilst  the  great  stem 
itself  was  to  be  pushed  on  westward  from  some 
point  in  Arkansas,  or  Louisiana,  and  ultimately  to 
reach  California. 

Going  up  the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Calhoun  collected 
the  views  of  various  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
in  reference  to  their  respective  schemes  of  im- 
provement ;  and  as  each  new  scheme  was  pointed 
out,  he  with  his  usual  .system  and  accuracy  traced 
it  on  the  map.  At  length  an  engineer  from  Lou- 
isiana undertook  to  mark,  in  India  ink  upon  a  large 
map  of  the  United  States,  the  principal  routes  in 
contemplation  ;  and  when  the  result  was  exhibited, 
most  beautiful  and  complete  was  the.  net-work  of 
ramifying  improvements.  One  thing  was  render- 
ed quite  conspicuous, — that  nearly  all  this  immense 
web  of  rail-roads  branched  off  from  Atalanta, — a 
point  in  Georgia,  on  her  great  western  highway, 
already  passed  :  this  fact  was  announced  with  much 
emphasis  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  speech  at  the  open- 


ing of  the  Convention.  I  also  heard  him  speak  of 
a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  (in 
about  the  direction  of  that  advocated  by  Lieut. 
Maury,)  in  connection  with  our  trade  and  inter- 
course with  China;  and  he  stated  a  fact  related  to 
him  by  some  naval  oflScer, — of  a  body  having  been 
brought  by  the  natural  currents  of  the  ocean  to  the 
coast  of  California  from  some  of  the  Pacific  is- 
landers,— as  indicating  that  those  currents  might 
be  rendered  available  in  navigation  to  China.  But, 
as  well  as  I  remember,  he  contemplated  the  route 
by  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  1  believe  Lieut.  M. 
is  the  first  who  has  pointed  out  the  important  dif- 
ference between  measuring  the  route  to  China  upon 
the  flat  projected  maps  and  a  "  great  circle"  of  our 
globe  ;  and  the  great  advantage  of  making  the  Aleu- 
tian, or  Fox  Islands,  the  depot  for  our  steamers, 
instead  of  the  out-o'-the-way  Sandwich. 

The  veteran  General  Gaines,  with  his  charac- 
teristic enthusiasm,  urged  his  system  of  public  de- 
fence by  means  of  railroads  and  magnetic  telegraph, 
and  not  only  took  part  in  what  I  have  alluded  to 
whilst  ascending  the  Mississippi;  but  at  the  Con- 
vention, being  called  forth,  made  a  speech  which 
was  received  with  great  applause.  Among  other 
things,  he  spoke  of  the  projected  railroad  westward 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  a  bold  inuendo,  in  full 
accordance  with  the  subsequent  policy  of  our  gov- 
ernment, said,  "  and  that  will  be  right  on  the  route 
to  California  !" 

Mr.  Whitney,  author  of  a  scheme  for  a  railroad 
to  the  Pacific,  through  the  more  northern  parts  of 
our  territory,  was  also  at  the  Memphis  Convention  ; 
and  some  of  the  northern  delegations  were  indoc- 
trinated with  his  views.  Part  of  his  views  were 
worthy  of  universal  espousal  :  he  could  hardly  ex- 
aggerate the  value  and  importance  of  turning  the 
tide  of  trade,  travel  and  correspondence  with  the 
populous  east,  through  the  United  Slates  ;  and  hav- 
ing visited  China  and  also  informed  himself  from 
other  authentic  sources,  he  was  a  credible  exhibit- 
er  of  the  commercial  advantages  to  be  secured  by 
us.  Of  all  these  there  was  no  doubt  :  great  nations 
had  been  made  by  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  com- 
paratively a  small  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the 
east;  and  undone  by  the  loss  of  them.  Our  own 
country's  resources  are  independent  of  these  con- 
tributions of  the  East,  and  will  exalt  her  prosperi- 
ty without  them  ;  but  her  prosperity,  like  that  of 
Venice,  would  be  superbly  augmented  by  their  ac- 
cession ;  and  though,  unlike  Venice,  she  could  lose 
them  without  material  injury,  what  competitor  could 
ever  deprive  her  of  them  ?  Admitting  all  this, 
however,  Mr.  Whitney's  earnest  efforts  can  hardly 
remove  the  difficulties  and  objections  to  his  scheme; 
though  1  believe  Congress  has  several  times  been 
very  near  embracing  it. 

The  scheme  of  Captain  Wilkes  is  of  more  re- 
cent concoction,  or  at  least  of  more  recent  promal- 
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gation,  and  was  set  forth  by  him  in  a  publication  on 
the  subject. 

One  very  important  point  in  the  final  execution 
of  a  connection  by  railroad  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Mississippi  valley,  will  be  the  selection  of  the 
termini  ;  and  though  Lieut  Maury  has  admirably 
balanced  the  considerations  on  this  head,  yet  a  few 
testimonies  may  be  added  from  a  work  which 
should  be  one  of  authority  on  the  subject. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  "  Governor-in-chief  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  Territories,"  in  his  "Over- 
land Journey  round  the  World,"  visited  all  the  ports 
of  Upper  California,  as  well  as  that  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river.  His  description  of  the  lasi 
greatly  strengthens  the  objections  to  any  scheme 
which  would  cause  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  it  as 
a  place  of  convenience  or  safety  for  ships  or  steam- 
ers. Steamers  might  the  more  easily  surmount 
the  obstacles  and  escape  the  dangers;  but  they 
would  not  be  near  as  safe  there  as  ships  in  the  more 
Southern  ports  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  establish  a 
great  resort  to  any  port  which  would  not  accom- 
modate every  species  of  the  swift  messengers  of 
commerce. 

Sir  George  Simpson  says  of  this  Columbia  Har- 
bor, "  There  being  now  a  favorable  breeze  from 
the  northeast,  as  well  as  smooth  water,  we  prepar- 
ed to  escape  from  the  prison  which  had  held  us  in 
durance  vile  for  seventeen  days.  *  *  We  were 
all,  even  the  most  experienced  among  us,  anxious- 
ly excited  at  the  prospect  of  encountering  a  spot  al- 
ready preeminent,  among  congenial  terrors  of  much 
older  fame,  for  destruction  of  property  and  loss 
of  life, — its  unenviable  trophies  consisting  of  three 
ships  wrecked  and  several  others  damaged  ; — to  say 
nothing  of  boats  swamped  with  all  their  crews." 
This,  it  is  true,  was  in  the  middle  of  December  ; 
but  the  same  author  says,  that  his  detention  by  no 
means  exceeded  the  average  delay,  and  that  ves- 
sels often  lie  there  during  the  winter  from  three  to 
seven  weeks.  The  difficulty  of  ingress  is  greater 
than  that  of  egress,  because  vessels  have  then  to 
wait  in  the  open  ocean  for  a  favorable  conjunction 
of  fair  wind  and  smooth  water.  Indeed,  the  ob- 
structions at  the  mouth  of  this  too  celebrated  river 
retarded  its  discovery. 

From  this  dangerous  "  prison,"  Sir  George  re- 
joiced to  make  his  escape  to  the  fine  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  which  he  could  not  behold  without  cov- 
eting it  for  his  own  country.  He,  like  all  Eng- 
lishmen, discovers  a  strong  feeling  of  one-sided 
nationality, — often  mistaken  for  patriotism  ; — and 
like  too  many  of  them,  utters  those  stereotyped 
prejudices  against  the  United  States  :  at  the  same 
time,  foreseeing  the  vast  power  and  influence  of 
Russia,  he  diplomatically  extends  to  her  the  assu- 
rance of  his  distinguished  consideration.  Whilst 
predicting  that  California  must  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  race,  and  proposing  that  England 
should  get  it,  or  take  it,  he  makes  one  of  those 


contrasts  which  John  Bull  can  sometimes  so  com- 
placently institute  between  his  integrity  and  the 
imputed  rapacious  dishonesty  of  Jonathan.  He 
speaks  highly  of  the  natural  fertility  of  California; 
deplores  its  very  neglected  condition,  even  in  its 
most  favored  spots,  and  the  indolence  and  entire 
want  of  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants;  and  ex- 
claims, "  what  a  splendid  country,  whether  we  re- 
gard its  internal  resources,  or  its  commercial  ca- 
pabilities, to  be  thrown  away  on  its  present  pos- 
sessors !" 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  blessing  for  them  to 
yield  either  to  England  or  the  United  States;  and 
doubtless  they  would  "  hugely"  (as  said  my  uncle 
Toby,)  prefer  to  come  under  the  rational  and  well- 
secured  freedom  of  England!  The  British  or 
Americans  must  have  it ;  and  though  the  latter  have 
"  the  advantage  in  an  unscrupulous  choice  of  wea- 
pons," yet  the  former  must  not  give  it  up  as  hope- 
less ;  for  they  could  make  a  claim  to  it  so  honestly, 
by  assuming  a  part  of  the  debts  due  by  Mexico  to 
British  subjects  ;  and  besides  that,  were  even  then 
"  entitled  to  colonize  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Upper  Province,"  under  the  treaty  of  1790. 

Speaking  thus,  as  it  were,  for  his  own  nation, 
Sir  Governor-in-chief 's  testimony  is  entitled  to 
some  weight.  He  decidedly  gives  the  preference 
to  the  harbors  of  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco, — 
the  extreme  ports.  He  does  not  speak  near  so  fa- 
vorably of  that  of  Monterey,  as  Lieut.  Maury's 
authorities  do  ;  and  expresses  surprise  that  Monte- 
rey should  be  the  capital  of  the  country. 

The  discovery  and  naming  of  San  Francisco, 
"  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,"  may  be 
interesting. 

Vizcaino,  still  carrying  out  that  career  of  north- 
ern exploration  set  on  foot  by  Cortes,  discovered, 
in  1603,  St.  Diego  and  Monterey.  But  coloniza- 
tion was  not  extended  to  this  portion  of  the  country, 
till  about  1767,  when  the  then  Viceroy  of  Mexico 
proposed  to  the  Franciscans,  who  had  succeeded 
the  expelled  Jesuits,  the  spiritual  invasion  of  the 
Upper  California.  Accordinglj'',  missions  were 
planned  for  both  Diego  and  Monterey  ;  but  the  voy- 
age along  the  coast  proving  highly  disastrous,  the 
missionaries  undertook  the  rest  of  the  distance  by 
land.  Missing  Monterey,  or  failing  to  recognize 
its  location,  they  passed  on  to  the  "  miniature  Med- 
iterranean" on  its  north.  Before  starting  on  their 
expedition,  they  had  divided  their  new  field  of  labor 
among  the  saints  highest  in  the  Calendar  of  their 
order ;  but  in  this  division  omitted  the  honored  St. 
Francis  himself.  When  thisomission  was  pointed 
out,  the  ready  chief  of  the  conclave  replied,  "let 
him  first  prove  his  title  to  such  a  distinction  by 
showing  us  a  good  port."  "  Having  thus  put  their 
patron  to  his  mettle,"  the  wayworn  priests  were 
rejoiced  to  acknowledge  his  guidance  to  the  mag- 
nificent inlet  before  them  ;  and  they  called  it  by  his 
name. 
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"  On  proceeding  alung  the  strait,"  says  Sir 
George  Simpson,  "one  of  the  most  attractive 
scenes  imaginable  gradually  opens  on  the  mari- 
ner's view, — a  sheet  of  water  of  about  thirty  miles 
in  length  by  about  twelve  in  breadth,  sheltered  from 
every  wind  by  an  amphitheatre  of  green  hills,  while 
an  intermediate  belt  of  open  plain,  varying  from 
two  to  six  miles  in  depth,  is  dotted  by  the  habita- 
tions of  civilized  men."  "  On  emerging  from  the 
strait,  which  is  about  three  miles  long,  we  saw  on 
our  left  a  deep  bay,  known  as  Whaler's  harbor." 
"  On  our  right,  just  opposite,  siretnhed  the  pretty 
little  bay  of  Yerba  Buena,  whose  shores  are  doubt- 
less destined  under  belter  auspices  to  be  the  site  of 
a  flourishing  town."  Both. these  bays  were  occu- 
pied by  ships,  though  most  of  the  whalers,  who 
once  gave  name  to  one  of  them,  have  now  gone  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Doubtless  they  would  be 
prevailed  upon  to  return  by  inducements  less  strong 
than  those  enumerated  by  Lieut.  Maury. 

The  harbor  of  Monterey,  though  represented  as 
"  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  San  Francisco,"  may 
still  be  very  commodious  ;  so  that  the  decision  be- 
tween them,  and  San  Diego  also,  may  properly 
depend  upon  the  means  employed  to  reach  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

Launching  out  from  either  of  them,  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  '^  great  circle  route''''  will  be  very 
striking,  but  may  not  be  fully  appreciated  from  the 
brief  description  given  in  the  Messenger,  unless  it 
be  actually  followed  by  the  reader  wjoon  a  globe. 

Monterey  is  about  N.  Lat.  36f  °.  Changhai,  in 
China,  is  near  Lat.  31°.  One  would  naturally 
suppose,  then,  that  the  direct  route  between  them 
lay  a  little  to  the  south  west ;  and  would  lie  near 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  are  about  Lat.  23*^  ; 
and  far  to  the  south  of  the  Fox  Islands,  which 
are  about  Lat.  50°.  Yet  strange  to  say,  the  great 
circle  route  from  Monterey,  or  San  Francisco,  to 
Changhai,  reaches  very  nearly  as  far  north  as  the 
Fox  Islands  ;  thus, — instead  of  going  nearly  along 
the  parallel  westward, — taking  a  direction  north 
of  the  highest  terminus,  nearly  thirteen  degrees  of 
Latitude  !  Until  T  actually  made  the  experiment 
on  a  globe,  I  felt  inclined  to  think  that  there  was 
some  Kiistake  in  regard  to  the  Fox  Islands  beiuT 
near  the  route. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  results  of  such  stupen- 
dous schemes,  as  nearly  every  day  now  brings 
forth  to  develop  the  destiny  of  our  great  country, 
it  is  calculated  to  make  him  repine  at  the  fate  which 
may  prevent  his  witnessing  and  enjoying  their  re- 
alization. Richmond,  herself,  may  be  one  termi- 
nus of  this  Atlantic  and  Pacific  route.  She  is  onl  v 
a  little  north  of  Memphis  and  Monterey  ;  and  the 
too  long  neglected  south  western  link  in  the  great 
westward  chain  is  the  great  work  for  the  energies 
and  resources  of  the  noble  Slate  of  which  she  is 
the  metropolis  and  the  ornament.  And,  my  dear 
Mr.  Editor,  you,  or  some  of  your  worthy  succes- 


sors, may  yet  be  taken  from  your  sanctum  by  steam 
and  borne  on  the  same  strong,  swift  pinions  to  the 
distant  shores  of  the  Celestial  Empire.* 

It  was  not  solely  the  connection  of  your  contribu- 
tor with  Astronomy,  nor  the  fact  that  his  "  great 
circle  route"  is  an  astronomical  idea,  that  induced 
me  to  associate  "  Stars  and  Steamers  ;"  but  he  has 
recently  favored  us  with  interesting  communica- 
tions on  that  subject  also.  Besides,  ocean  steam- 
ers brought  to  mind  Dr.  Lardner  ;  and  he  again  re- 
called Le  Verriere  and  the  Stars,  as  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show  you. 

Le  Verriere,  though  so  highly  honored  at  home 
and  abroad,  has  had  to  fight  some  defensive  battles 
to  secure  his  well-earned  laurels.  Not  only  have 
assaults  been  made  upon  them  in  England,  but  some 
ignoble  disparagers  in  our  own  country  have  sought 
to  tarnish  them,  by  denying,  I  believe,  that  the  plan- 
et Neptune  is  the  planet  whose  existence  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  French  astronomer.  Because,  per- 
chance, his  calculations  of  the  planet's  "  elements" 
were  not  so  exact  as  their  telescopic  observations, 
they  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  discovery  of  Nep- 
tune to  "  a  happy  accident."  With  them  the  more 
liberal  and  generous  "  Superintendent  of  the  Na- 
tional Observatory"  has  no  sympathy,  and  has  re- 
cently published  a  letter  of  vindication  from  Le 
Verriere  himself. 

Even  before  the  discovery  of  Uranus,  by  Her- 
schell,  in  1781,  perturbations,  or  disturbances, — 
for  which  no  known  cause  existed, — affecting  the 
motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  had  been  saga- 
ciously referred  to  the  influence  of  some  undis- 
covered body  beyond  them.  Now  that  the  discov- 
ery of  such  a  body  had  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
those  perturbations,  it  was  found  that  it  was  itself 
subject  to  similar  disturbances,  that  could  not  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  orbs 
already  known.  With  these  effects  accurately  as- 
certained, M.  Le  Verriere,  a  young  French  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  connected  With  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  undertook  to  find  out  an 
adequate  cause,  which  he  did  not  doubt  was  ano- 
ther planet  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus. 

Having  with  much  patient  thought  and  labor  cal- 
culated the  "  elements,'' — the  size,  position,  dis- 
tance, &c. — of  a  body  such  as  would  produce  the 
observed  effects,  he  announced  his  results  in  the 
summer  of  1846,  and  informed  the  star-gazers 
whither  to  direct  their '"  astronomic  tubes." 

Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  M. 
Galle,  of  Berlin,  had  the  honor  of  hailing  this 
child  of  scientific  prophecy.  Of  course,  great  dis- 
inction  was  at  once  conferred  on  both  prophet  and 
observer;  and  M.  Salvandy,  the  French  minister 
of  public  instruction,  recommended  them  both  to 

*  The  great  circle  measure,  I  suppose,  will  apply  to  land 
as  well  as  water  ;  and  in  that  case,  I  must  confess  that  the 
route  from  Richmond  to  Monterey  would  pass  north  of  St. 
Louis,  in  Missouri. 
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the  king  as  worthy  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  England  was  not  silent 
on  so  memorable  an  occasion  ;  but  with  a  spirit 
more  politic  than  commendable,  laid  claim  substan- 
tially to  the  honors  awarded  both  to  MM.  Galle 
and  Le  Verriere.  Englishmen  always  go  perti- 
naciously for  their  own  country  and  countrynro;, -, 
and  it  is  not  without  good  outward  effect  upon  their 
enterprise  and  national  spirit.  The  honor  of  al- 
most every  important  invention  and  discovery  is 
grasped  after,  in  whole  or  part,  by  that  great  na- 
tion. I  have  already  alluded  to  the  different  tone 
with  which  Sir  George  Simpson  speaks  of  our 
Republic  and  the  Autocracy  of  Russia;  yet  he  has 
to  give  his  countrymen  a  gentle  reproof  for  (car- 
rying out  their  long-settled  principles  in)  not  doing 
to  Russia  the  justice  to  which  he  thinks  she  is  en- 
titled. It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  occur- 
red to  him,  that  the  same  habituated  sentiment 
may  do  to  others  even  more  injustice  than  he  ad- 
mits it  has  done  towards  England's  great  northern 
rival. 

Through  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  other  organs. 
England  asserts  that  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  preceded  Le  Verriere  more  than 
a  year,  and  calculated  even  more  accurately  the 
elements  of  the  new  planet;  and  had  he  only  pub- 
lished them  instead  of  placing  them  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  royal,  his  would  have 
been  the  signal  honor  awarded  to  the  Frenchman. 
And  further, — Mr.  Airy,  from  his  faith  in  Mr. 
Adams'  computations  and  inferences,  recommend- 
ed a  systematic  search  of  the  Heavens  for  the  half- 
expected  stranger;  and  Mr.  Challis,  professor  of 
Astronomy,  at  Cambridge,  actually  caught  it  twice, 
but  not  knowing  it  let  it  go.  What  a  pity  !  They 
wished  to  add  the  confirmation  of  actual  discovery 
to  the  deductions  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  seem  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  risk  of  a  failure;  but  the  young 
Frenchman,  confident  in  the  seer-peering  power  of 
mathematics,  boldly  uttered  his  prophecy,  assured 
of  its  fulfilment. 

But  after  all,  it  appears  by  their  own  shewing, 
that  the  loss  of  this  coveted  honor  by  England  was 
but  the  same  misfortune  which  befel  the  French 
in  losing  the  credit  of  discovering  Uranus.  The 
French  astronomer,  Lemonnier,  had  hailed  that 
planet  no  less  than  eleven  times  before  its  recog- 
nition by  Sir  William  Herschell. 

There  may  be  much  truth  in  what  the  English 
thus  say,  and  perhaps  it  is  natural  that  the  French 
should  "  display  no  little  irritation  at  these  facts 
being  set  before  the  public,"  (it  may  be,  not  in  the 
most  conciliatory  tone,)  but  both  sides  should  re- 
member, that  if  men  of  science  cannot  afford  to  be 
most  largely  generous,  whence  may  we  look  for 
such  an  example]  And  would  it  not  be  infinitely 
better  for  every  nation  to  seek  new  undivided  and 
indivisible  honors,  than  to  sow  the  seeds  of  irrita- 
tion by  claiming  a  disputable  division  of  those  al 


ready  achieved  1  The  field  is  not  yet  exhausted  ; 
and  there  is  room  for  all.  Space  contains  our  sun 
and  his  planets  and  the  fixed  stars  with  their  sys- 
tems also, — all  in  harmony  ;  and  I  would  so  exalt 
the  conception  of  Scientific  and  Literary  Fame, 
that,  instead  of  its  being  necessary  to  rob,  or  even 
lower  one  to  reward  another,  it  may  be  shared, 
without  being  diminished,  by  all  who  have  won  it 
in  al!  ages  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  one  of  England's  sons,  who  though 
an  LL.  D.  for  his  scientific  attainments  and  produc- 
tions, is  not  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  honor  sought 
to  be  divided  with  France.  Once  I  had  a  high  res- 
pect for  Doctor  Lardner ;  but  there  are  some  things 
contained  in  his  published  "  Lectures  on  Science 
and  Art,"  which  shake  confidence  in  his  real  sci- 
entific knowledge,  as  much  as  his  scandaluus  elope- 
ment with  Mrs.  Heavisides  did  that  in  his  moral 
character. 

The  part  he  took  some  years  ago  in  respect  of 
ocean  steam  navigation  diminished,  perhaps  rather 
unjustly,  his  reputation  in  England  for  enterprise 
and  practical  science.  He  had  committed  himself 
in  favor  of  a  line  of  communication  by  steam  with 
this  country,  starling  from  the  west  of  Ireland,  as 
the  only  point  sufficiently  near  to  our  shores,  for 
steamers  to  carry  the  requisite  supply  of  fuel  with- 
out sacrificing  their  accommodations  for  freight  and 
passengers.  Some  of  his  more  daring  countrymen 
were  in  favor  of  starting  the  line  from  the  west  of 
England.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Dr. 
Lardner  was  inaccurately  reported  to  have  declar- 
ed the  latter  scheme  as  impracticable  as  a  voyage 
to  the  moon.  In  an  essay  on  the  subject  in  his 
"  Lectures,"  is  a  friendly,  but  not  altogether  con- 
clusive defence  of  the  views  then  maintained  by 
him, — in  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  argued, 
that  he  could  never  have  made  any  such  declara- 
tion as  that  above  ascribed  to  him,  because  steam- 
ers had  previously  traversed  the  broad  Atlantic. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  because 
an  interesting  matter  in  science  is  known  to  its 
votaries,  it  is  therefore  known  to  Doctor  Lardner  ; 
and  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  him,  in  the  im- 
portant matter  following,  so  far  behind  that  noble 
science  of  which  he  has  long  been  regarded  so 
prominent  a  teacher. 

Doctor  Lardner  is  a  fluent  and  quite  an  interest- 
ing speaker;  he  had  a  splendid  apparatus  for  il- 
lustrating his  lectures;  and  he  deserves  credit  for 
having  diffused  so  much  scientific  information;  but 
he  actually  enters  into  a  grave  argument  to  prove 
that  Uranus  was  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Solar 
System  ! 

"  The  existence,"  says  he,  (vol.  i,  p.  255,)  "  of 
a  body  such  as  Herschel  would  have  been  regarded, 
before  its  discovery,  just  as  chimerical  as  another 
planet  would  now  be  considered  revolving  beyond 
it.  We  have,  however,  direct  proofs  of  a  cogent 
character  in  favor  of  the  position,  that  Herschel 
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(Uranus)  is  the  last  and  most  remote   member  of 
the  Solar  System." 

Now,  the  existence  of  Herschel  was  strongly 
suspected  befi)re  its  discovery,  from  the  observed 
perturbations  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  ignorant.  The  "  direct  proofs" 
alluded  to  are  drawn  from  the  presumed  fact,  that 
there  were  no  observable  perturbations  either  in 
Uranus,  or  in  the  comparatively  light  and  volatile 
comets  that  visit  our  system  and  which  ought  soon 
to  disclose  all  neighboring  attraction^.  This  was 
in  the  spring  of  1846  ;  and  probably  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  penning  his  most  conclusive  argument, 
Jje  Verriere  and  Adams,  Galle  and  Challis,  Bes- 
sel  and  Herschell,  and  perhaps  many  others  were  in 
pursuit  of  the  new  planet,  Neptune,  or  profoundly 
thinking  over  the  long-known  perturbations  which 
infallibly  indicated  his  existence.  These  pertur- 
bations were  the  subject  of  discussion  and  corres- 
pondence, as  far  back  as  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1842,  between  Bcssel  and  Sir  John  Herschell. 
The  latter,  on  retiring  from  the  chair  of  the  British 
Association,  a  fortnight  before  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  Galle,  (Sept.  23rd,  1846,)  referred  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  Asteroid,  Astrea,  which  had  sig- 
nalised that  year,  and  continued,  "  it  (the  year)  has 
done  more  ;  it  has  given  us  the  probable  prospect 
of  the  discovery  of  another.  We  see  it  as  Co- 
lumbus saw  America  from  the  shores  of  Spain. 
Its  movements  have  been  felt  trembling  along  the 
far-reaching  line  of  our  analysis,  with  a  certainty 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  ocular  demonstration." 
It  is  true,  that  the  way  had  by  this  time  been  well 
paved  for  the  majestic  approach  of  the  new  planet, 
but  the  data  for  such  conclusions  were  not  col- 
lected in  a  day,  or  a  year.  Yet  just  about  the  time 
that  Doctor  Lardner  was  "  endeavoring  by  means 
of  logical  arguments,"  as  Galileo  said  of  his  op- 
ponents, "to  charm"  all  new  "planets  out  of  the 
sky,"  Le  Verriere,  (Adams,  too,)  was  prepared  con- 
fidently to  predict  the  existence  of  one  near  four 
thousand  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun. 

This  planet,  Neptune,  or  Le  Verriere,  is  the 
third  orb  in  size  in  our  system,  being  about  50,000 
miles  in  diameter.  His  bulk  is  250  times  that  of 
the  earth  ;  though,  not  being  of  so  dense  a  mate- 
rial, his  mass,  or  quantity  of  matter,  is  only  38 
times  that  of  the  earth  : — that  of  Jupiter  being 
338  limes,  and  that  of  Saturn  95  times.  His 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  3,200  millions  of 
miles:  consequently  a  lineal  extent  of  1,400  mil- 
lions of  milea  has  been  added  to  the  space  occupied 
by  the  Solar  family  ;  and  if  the  whole  orbit  of  Jupiter 
were  stretched  into  a  line,  it  would  not  reach  from 
Neptune  to  the  sun. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  "is  this  the  lastT' 
The  depths  of  space  are  doubtless  full  of  shining 
orbs;  and  it  might  be  unphiiosopbical,  as  yet  at 
least,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Sun's  attraction. 
Sir  David  Brewster  says  of  Neptune,  "  Yet  there 


across  that  mighty  gulf, — as  here,  and  where  Mer- 
cury nestles  near  the  Sun, — the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion are  constantly  and  unerringly  obeyed  ; — a  si- 
lent but  impressive  proclamation  this,  to  intelligent 
piety,  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Scripture, — with 
which  indeed  the  remoter  regions  of  the  universe 
are  oracular, — that  there  is  '  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  in  all.' " 

Yet  the  Sun's  attraction  rapidly  diminishes, — 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  him:  and  it 
might  be  computed,  I  suppose,  at  what  distance  his 
power  would  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  motions 
of  a  planet.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  size  of 
the  planet  and  of  its  orbit  and  the  time  of  revolu- 
tion, &c.,  may  possibly  be  adapted  to  the  least  de- 
gree of  attraction  ;  and  who  can  say  but  that  the 
suns  of  other  systems  may  ultimately  come  to  aid 
the  feebleness  of  our  own,  and  by  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  their  attractions,  urge  a  far-far- 
far-distant  planet  on  its  way  round  our  centre? 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  Neptune 
is  not  our  frontier  orb;  though  the  still  augmenting 
distance  of  every  new-found  world  multiplies  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  discovery.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  sun, — by  the  usual  progression, — of 
a  planet  outlying  Neptune  would  be  over  6,000  mil- 
lions of  miles.  Yet  perturbations  affecting  him 
may  in  turn  reveal  the  existence  of  another  bright 
planet  beyond  ;  and  Astronomy,  now  rendered  pro- 
phetic, be  persuaded  of  its  presence  there,  though 
never  disclosed  even  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope. 

Is  it  not  cheering  to  witness  the  honorable  pro- 
gress that  Astronomy  is  making  among  usT  We 
have  several  well-furnished  and  well-plied  obser- 
vatories,— National,  Collegiate  and  Municipal ;  and 
our  astronomers  are  in  correspondence  with  the 
most  distinguished  of  Europe.  The  National  Ob- 
servatory, through  Lieutenants  Gillies  and  Maury, 
has  presented  its  first  fruits  to  the  scientific  world, — 
which,  especially  those  of  the  present  superinten- 
dent, have  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges, 
such  as  Arago,  no  unworthy  offering.  If  he  could 
be  induced  therefor  to  retire  from  his  present  hon- 
orable position  and  scientific  connexions,  I  know 
no  one  who  would  so  well  adorn  the  presidential 
chair  of  our  venerable  William  &  Mary.*  He 
would  infuse  new  life  into  her;  and  raise  her  to 
more  than  pristine  eminence. 

What  both  public  and  private  institutions  have 
done  for  the  scientific  reputation  of  our  country, 
bespeaks  the  most  liberal  encouragement  of  con- 
gress, within  their  constitutional  authority.  I  hope 
that  they  will  speedily  furnish  the  National  Obser- 
vatory with  every  instrument  and  appliance  that 
may  enable  it  to  become  a  leader  and  an  explorer  in 

*  So  far  from  this  being  said  in  disparagement  of  any  of 
her  present  faculty, — for  all  of  whom,  and  especially  the 
present  incumbent  of  her  presidential  office,  I  entertain 
high  respect  and  good  will, — it  has  reference  only  to  a  new 
organization,  provided  one  should  take  place. 
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the  unoccupied  realms  of  scientific  enquiry.  Some, 
I  know,  look  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  to  sup- 
ply almost  every  deficiency  in  our  literary  and  sci- 
entific foundations.  But  whilst  I  wish  that  Insti- 
tution the  highest  success  and  usefulness,  it  pro- 
duces a  feeling  of  deep  humiliation  to  reflect  that 
the  private  munificence  of  an  individual,  a  stranger 
to  our  soil,  should  not  only  exceed,  but  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  contributions  of  a  great,  wealthy 
and  enlightened  nation,  to  those  things  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  most  enduring  national  fame 
and  monuments  of  the  most  elevated  national  pride. 
Literature  and  Science,  represented  chiefly  by 
Arago,  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  recent  remarkable  revolu- 
tion in  France.  If  they  be  men  of  wisdom  as  well 
as  of  letters,  they  have  a  rare  opportunity  of  bles- 
sing France.  Warned  by  past  excesses,  the  pru- 
dent can  but  indulge  apprehensions  as  to  the  result. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  old  leaven  of  infidelity 
still  at  work  amongst  the  literary  classes ;  and  the 
example  set  in  Paris  is  likely  to  spread  till  Russia, 
Austria,  and  perchance  England,  alarmed  for  their 
own  stability,  will  again  put  forth  their  armed  in- 
terposition. Here,  letters  and  liberty  may  be  as- 
sociated under  a  well-founded  republic  ;  and  in  a 
few  more  years,  an  Arago  among  us  may  be  our 
minister  of  the  marine  ;  and  our  Lamartines  prove 
•worthy  successors  in  high  public  employments  of 
our  Pauldings,  and  Irvings,  and  Bancrofts. 
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SONNET.— SUNRISE. 

With  amber  light,  the  East  is  all  a  glow, 
Night  slowly  gathers  up  her  train  far  spread, 
And  westward  hies,  by  soft-paced  Vesperus  led, 
While  herald  clouds  the  bright'ning  orient  strew. 
O'er  the  raisty  mountain's  waiting  rim, — lo  ! 
The  Day-god  lifts  his  calm,  majestic  head 
And  all  is  tight !  The  last  hold  star  hath  fled, 
And  gladness  wakes  in  all  the  earth  below. 
Sing,  sing  ye  happy  birds,  from  vale  and  hill. 
Ye  breezes  murmur  with  a  wilder  thrill, 
Ye  fountains,  gurgling  from  the  darksome  earth, 
Smile  in  his  rays  and  dance  with  freer  mirth, 
Open  ye  flow'rets,  and  though  silent  aye, 
Shed  your  sweet  incense  to  the  rising  day. 

c.  c. : 

Virginia,  1848, 


BY   P.    P.    COOKE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mary  Hunter,  in 
the  interview  described  in  the  last  chapter,  gave 
Carabas  Car  a  letter  which  she  characterized  as 
that  of  a  base  person.  This  judgment  which  her 
refined  sense  had  reached  was  a  very  just  one. 
The  letter  was  anonymous.  Carabas  read  it  in 
such  privacy  as  his  uproarious  guests  permitted 
him  to  steal.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Miss  : 

It  is  with  feelings  not  to  be  described  that  I  take 
up  my  pen  to  write  you  these  ie^N  lines  to  let  you 
know  that  a  good  friend  is  watching  over  you  and 
always  ready  with  best  advice  and  more  if  neces- 
sary, and  to  let  you  know  that  your  best  chance, 
which  is  your  most  prudent  course,  is  to  turn  Mr. 
Carabas  Car  off,  who  is  going  fast  and  will  not  be 
worth  a  cent  in  a  short  time,  and  to  put  you  on 
your  guard  against  said  Mr.  Car,  who  besides  is  a 
gambler,  and  losing  a  fortune  every  night  to  such 
fellows  as  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  a  gentleman 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  in  the  way  of  dealing. 
Also  I  would  wish  to  let  you  know  that  he  is  un- 
principled as  respects  killing  his  fellow  men,  which 
is  against  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  to  be  punished 
when  found  out  by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
(which  is  certainly  right,  for  how  are  we  to  be  safe 
if  mfin  are  to  be  allowed  to  shoot  their  fellow-men) 
and  to  be  punished  according  to  how  they  do  it, 
some  going  to  the  gallows  and  some  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, which  in  the  opinion  of  subscriber  is  worse 
than  the  gallows,  at  least  subscriber  thinks  so,  and 
that  Mr.  Car  ought  to  be  sent  (which  other  res- 
pectable persons  agree  in  opinion  with  subscriber) 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  sent,  lohich  may  happen. 
In  the  way  of  carrying  out  what  subscriber  says,  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Car,  after  betting 
such  a  sum  as  was  a  foolish  disgrace,  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  ten  thousand,  when  he  could  have 
got  ten  thousand  to  twenty  with  Colonel  Bull  of 
Tennessee,  and  losing  the  same,  shot  a  poor  inno- 
cent individual  of  a  large  family  that  might  have 
been  thrown  orphans  and  widows  on  the  cold  char- 
ity of  the  world  (which  makes  the  blood  run  cold 
to  think  of)  in  a  manner  that  it  was  a  miracle  he 
did  not  kill  him,  which  is  owing  to  his  disgraceful 
and  dangerousand  bloody-minded  disposition,  which 
God  preserve  subscriber  from,  who,  however,  is 
not  afraid  to  let  his  name  be  known,  if  you,  dear 
Miss,  are  disposed  to  do  the  prudent  thing,  and  not 
kick  (?)  a  respectable  person  in  whom  subscriber  is 
interested  for  the  sake  of  ruining  yourself  and  pos- 
terity (no  offence)  by  marrying  a  man  who  is  a 
gambler,  a  fool,  as  to  his  money,  and  guilty  of  man- 
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slaughter,  or  the  intention,  which  is  the  same.  The 
gentleman,  subscriber  thinks  safe  for  you  to  take, 
and  advises  as  a  friend  you  will  take  is  Paul  Grim- 
shaw  Esq.,  who  is  known  to  you  ;  he  will  have  a 
pretty  considerable  fortune  when  a  certain  respec- 
ted person,  (naming  no  name)  deceases,  which, 
considering  the  uncertainties  of  human  life,  age, 
infirmities  and  a  dangerous  cough,  may  happen  any 
day,  although  it  may  be  expected  that  he  will  live 
long  enough  to  get  Mr.  Car's  property,  which  is 
next  to  his  already,  having  an  awful  sum  of  money 
on  it  by  deed  of  trust,  which  is  an  almighty  thing, 
deeds  of  trust  I  mean,  seeing  that  they  are  so  sud- 
den, and  a  man  may  be  sold  out  without  knowing 
what  is  happening,  and  without  going  into  court, 
and  keeping  the  thing  waiting  with  the  lawyers 
from  court  to  court.  Also  Mr.  P.  Grimshaw  is 
not  the  worst  looking  individual  of  the  two,  and  if 
he  had  had  same  chances  would  have  done  more 
than  Mr.  Car  has  done  (subscriber  thinks)  in  the 
respect  of  education,  and  learning,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  having  (subscriber  thinks)  more  natural 
solid  parts,  and  not  being  liable  to  be  called  off 
(being  firmer  and  more  honorable)  by  gamblers, 
horse-racers  and  that  sort  of  individuals.  Subscri- 
ber finishes  this  with  writing  that  Mr.  P.  Grim- 
shaw is  smitten  with  you,  dear  Miss  Mary,  and 
would  come  to  see  you  if  it  was  not  for  his  mod- 
esty which  is  a  meritorious  failing,  and  a  virtue  but 
sometimes  prevents  the  worth  of  an  individual 
from  being  found  out  at  first,  which  is  unfortunate. 
Also  there  might  be  some  danger  from  Mr.  Car 
which  Mr.  P.  Grimshavv  despises,  but  which  sub- 
scriber has  advised  to  avoid. 

'If  you  will  marry  me,  dear  Miss, 
I'll  guard  you  well  in  joy  and  bliss.' 

A  Wellwisher." 

This  letter,  which,  imitating  the  clarifying  pro- 
cess of  Carlyle  with  the  speeches  of  Cromwell,  I 
have  righted  up  as  far  as  could  be  done  without 
destroying  its  more  sterling  characteristics,  Cara- 
bas  read  with  tingling  cheeks.  At  another  time  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  would  have  mingled  with 
the  distress  and  shame  which  it  caused  him.  At 
another  time,  also,  he  would  have  taken  vengeance 
for  it.  The  letter  was  doubtless  from  Paul  him- 
self. The  distinction  between  "  subscriber"  and 
"  subscriber's  friend"  had  been  well  enough  main- 
tained in  the  prose  of  the  body  of  the  letter,  but 
poetry  is  a  perilous  form  of  expression  to  the  un- 
initiated, and  the  pronouns  of  the  concluding  lines — 
doubtless  kiss-verses — betrayed  poor  Paul.  Hold- 
ing the  letter  before  him  Carabas  mused  : 

"  But  for  Mary,  and  her  melancholy  eyes,  which 
seem  to  watch  me,  and  save  me  from  myself,  I 
would  commit  a  great  folly  now,  and  bring  this 
miserable  fool  to  a  sharp  account  for  his  insolence. 
As  it  is,  this  shall  be  my  first  lesson  in  moderation 
and  self-control." 


He  enclosed  the  letter  to  Mary  Hunter :  wri- 
ting these  words  of  his  own. 

"  I  send  you  the  letter  which  you  gave  me.  Per- 
haps it  will  have  some  effect  upon  me.  I  am 
moved  now  by  our  recent  interview,  and  cannot 
trust  my  nature,  so  shaken  from  its  accustomed 
state,  with  so  grave  a  matter  as  that  of  promise- 
making.  To-morrow  may  bring  impulses  to  break 
the  resolutions  of  the  day,  and  a  violated  resolu- 
tion to  do  good  leaves  the  weak  nature  debased  as 
well  as  criminal.  Of  this  you  may,  however,  be 
sure  ;  the  author  of  the  letter  is  nothing  to  me.  I 
sigh  at  its  truth,  and  am  stung  a  little  by  its  false- 
hood, but  will  inflict  no  punishment  upon  the  wri- 
ter. 

"  Beautiful  and  good  Mary,  remember  the  past, 
and  retain  interest  enough  in  poor  Carabas  Car  to 
be  his  monitress. 

"  Your  last  words  gave  me  a  gleam  of  hope.  Do 
nothing  to  deprive  me  of  it,  or  those  resolutions 
into  which  I  am  struggling  will  fall ;  and  indeed — 
indeed — my  life  will  not  be  worth  the  keeping." 

After  despatching  a  servant  to  Winisfalen,  Cara- 
bas opened  a  letter  which  had  been,  a  few  hours 
before,  brought  from  the  post-office.  It  was  from 
his  friend,  Ned  Tyler,  who  had  gone  to  a  great 
western  city  to  speculate  in  lots,  and  practise  law. 
Much  of  this  letter  was  taken  up  with  reminis- 
cences of  travel  and  college-life,  in  which,  of 
course,  the  reader  can  have  no  interest.  There 
was  a  part,  however,  of  importance  to  my  story. 

"  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you" — ran  a 
portion  of  the  letter.  "  Just  now  there  is  a  prop- 
erty for  sale  here  that  I  am  certain  will  be  im- 
mensely valuable  in  a  few  years.  Do  not  laugh 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  at  present  a  swamp.  It 
is  in  the  edge  of  the  city,  and  can  be  drained  at 
moderate  expense.  At  present  the  city  is  spread- 
ing back  from  the  river,  at  the  rate  of  somewhere 
near  a  street  a  month,  and  no  one  thinks  of  this 
swamp.  But  I  am  certain  that,  in  a  short  time,  if 
the  ground  be  drained,  the  rush  will  be  in  this  di- 
rection. A  sharp  speculator  (whose  exrs.  are 
about  to  sell)  bought  the  property  some  years  ago, 
and  sunk  ditches,  and  threw  up  embankments, 
which  seemed  to  answer  no  purpose.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  from  some  examinations  which  I 
have  made,  that  the  draining  can  be  effected  with 
very  little  addition  to  these  expensive  ditches  and 
banks.  We  can  buy  the  whole  (100  acres)  for 
$10,000,  and  I  propose  that  you  shall  squander 
$5,000  less  of  your  property,  and  appropriate  that 
sum  to  the  purchase.  I  can  command  $5,000  for 
my  half.  Do  this,  and  you  may  find  yourself,  on 
getting  through  one  great  fortune,  (which  I  think 
you  are  the  very  man  to  do)  possessed  of  a  second 
to  commence  anew  upon.  As  for  the  means  of 
transmitting  so  much  money,  simply  send  me  a 
check.  Mr. will  cash  it  here ;  you  remem- 
ber him  :  old 's  son.     His  is  one  of  the  bril- 
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liant  successes  of  this  wonderful  West.  He  has 
made  a  large  fortune." 

Carabas,  after  some  reflection,  determined  to  ac- 
cede to  his  friend's  proposition. 

"Why,"  he  thought,  "should  T  who  have  squan- 
dered such  large  sums  without  a  purpose,  hesitate 
now  in  applying  this  moderate  sum  to  a  scheme 
which  seems  good  to  so  shrewd  a  mind  as  my 
friend's  T  This  sum  may  be  lost  in  the  mud  of  the 
swamp,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  grow  by  some 
trick  of  the  enchanter  who  builds  the  cities  of  the 
west  into  a  sudden  fortune — large  enough  to  repair 
my  wild  losses." 

He  wrote  at  once  to  Ned  Tyler,  enclosing  him 
a  check,  and  leaving  all  to  his  discretion.  Of  the 
Grimshaw  loan  $8,000  still  remained  ;  and  $5,000 
of  this  money  he  immediately  sent,  by  a  trusty  ser- 
vant, to  be  deposited  to  his  credit  to  meet  the 
check,  in  a  very  flourishing  bank,  recently  establish- 
ed at  C ,  a^-town  some  fifteen  miles  distant. 


This  business  had  scarcely  been  concluded  when 
the  messenger  to  Winisfalen  returned.  He  brought 
the  news  of  Colonel  Hunter's  attack ;  and  Cara- 
bas instantly  got  into  saddle  and  galloped  off  to  see 
his  kind  old  friend,  or  at  least  learn  the  particulars 
of  his  illness.  He  reached  Winisfalen,  and  pre- 
sently was  received  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Hunter.  In 
answer  to  his  earnest  inquiries  and  the  expression 
of  his  wish  to  see  Colonel  Hunter,  that  lady  said  : 
"  His  sickness  is  not  mortal,  but  excitement  may 
make  it  so.  It  was  mental  excitement  connected 
with  your  course  of  life,  sir,  that  brought  on  the 
attack.  He  is  now  asleep  and  must  not  be  disturbed. 
I  shall,  indeed,  consider  it  my  duty  to  guard  him 
against  meeting  you,  not  only  now,  but  until  his 
health  is  entirely  restored  ;  of  which,  alas  !  God 
permits  us  to  hope  little.  Advanced  age  and  the 
nature  of  his  attack  make  a  perfect  recovery  in 
the  highest  degree  iinprobable." 

All  this  was  said  with  a  manner  as  cold  as  the 
north  wind.  Even  the  "alas" — a  word  of  infinite 
sadness — was  an  icicle. 

"Ami  to  understand,  Madam,"  Carabas  said, 
"that  you  banish  me,  not  only  now  when  illness 
may  excuse  it,  but  forever,  from  the  kind  old  man 
who  has  been  a  father  to  me  1" 

"  I  do  not  banish  you,  sir,"  Mrs.  Hunter  answer- 
ed. "  You  use  strong  expressions.  I  consider 
your  presence  here  worse  than  useless,  and  believe 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  say  so ;  and  to  interpose  what 
authority  I  possess  in  a  household  of  which  I  am 
not  the  head  to  prevent — " 
Carabas  interrupted  the  lady. 
"  You  distinguish  nicely.  Madam,  but  without  a 
difference.  You  banish  me  from  this  house,  and 
from  the  noble  old  man  of  generous  heart,  who  has 
been  infinitely  kind  to  me — to  whom,  in  return,  I 
owe  all  love  and  service.  Be  it  so.  Madam.  So 
poor  a  cause  as  this  insult  to  me  shall  produce  no 
household  strifes.     I   request,  Madam,  that  your  ' 


daughter  will  see  me  for  a  minute  before  I  leave 
Winisfalen." 

"It  is  out  of  the  question,"  replied  Mrs.  Hun- 
ter. 

Carabas  Car  was  on  the  verge  of  a  paroxysm  of 
passion.  He  would  have  given  all  of  Cotsworth 
that  worthy  Simon  Grimshaw  had  left  to  him,  to 
stand  in  a  desert,  weapon  in  hand,  front  to  front 
with  the  strongest  champion  on  earth.  A  calm 
woman  who  says  stinging  things,  with  an  air  of  in- 
nocence, is  more  dreadful  to  a  brave  man,  of  quick 
temper,  than  Centibras  himself  could  be,  in  bodily 
resurrection  with  a  broad-sword  in  every  one  of 
his  hundred  hands.  At  something  near  white-heat, 
Carabas  said  : 

"  I  demand  to  see  your  daughter." 

Mrs.  Hunter,  as  if  her  dignity  had  been  wound- 
ed by  this  word  "  demand,"  rebuked,  with  a  com- 
mon-place or  two,  the  gentleman's  forgetfulness  of 
decorum;  and  then  gravely  answered  : 

"  I  cannot  accede  to  your  demand." 

Saying  this  she  left  the  room.  Shortly  after 
Carabas  Car  rode  away  from  Winisfalen  in  a  tu- 
mult of  anger  and  despair. 

Poor  Carabas  Car!  This  thing  seemed  trivial, 
but  how  mighty  an  obstacle  did  it  not  place  in  the 
way  of  his  hopes.  That  scheme  of  his  future  life 
which  alone  promised  success  in  the  struggle  for 
the  hand  of  his  beautiful  mistress,  was  utterly  de- 
feated. His  scheme,  just  formed,  and  maturing 
fast  into  a  resolution,  had  been  to  place  himself 
daily  by  Mary  Hunter's  side — to  shew  by  gravity, 
self-rule,  and  refined  purity,  that  evil  habits  had 
not  fastened  deeply  upon  his  nature ;  but  were  as 
nothing  before  a  great  purpose  of  his  life — and  to 
win  upon  her  just  sympathies  by  tender,  sad,  and 
earnest  attentions.  I  have  called  this  a  scheme, 
but  there  was  no  art  in  it ;  it  had  sprung  from  a 
good  impulse  of  his  nature,  and  he  really  longed  to 
make  himself  worthy  of  happiness.  But  the  doors 
of  Winisfalen  were  shut  to  him.  The  inexorable 
Mrs.  Hunter  had  declared  a  life-long  hostility.  He 
was  an  advocate  stricken  from  the  rolls ;  how 
should  he  win  his  cause  when  he  could  not  be 
heard.  We,  looking  calmly  on,  can  see  that  one 
good  coarse  was  left  to  him  : — to  lead  a  pure  life, 
and,  so  acting  well  his  part,  leave  the  end  to  for- 
tune. But  this  was  but  a  wretched,  tedious,  and 
cold  course  to  the  imagination  of  one  so  quick  in 
impulses,  and  so  impatient  of  delay,  as  Carabas  Car. 
He  reached  Cotsworth,  and  shortly  came  to  a  res- 
olution. It  was  one  of  his  swift  and  rash  ones. 
He  resolved  to  leave  behind  him  the  scenes  of  so 
much  recent  unhappiness,  and  travel  in  distant 
countries.  He  sent  to  beg  Tom  Manning  to  come 
to  him  ;  and  then  wrote  a  long  and  earnest  letter  of 
adieu — in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  inter- 
view with  her  mother — to  Mary  Hunter.  In  a 
few  hours  Manning  came.  Carabas  said  to  him  : 
"  Manning,  I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask  of  you." 
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"I  suppose  it  cant  be  greater  than  I  am  willing 
to  grant'* — kindly  Tom  answered. 

"Thank  you,"  Carabas  continued.  "I  knew 
your  readiness  to  oblige  me  in  an  ordinary  business  ; 
but  this  is  extraordinary.  I  am  about  to  leave  the 
country  for  a  time,  and  want  you  to  take  charge  of 
Cotsworili." 

Tom  Manning's  face  became  a  little  flushed.  "  It 
is  extraordinary.  You  want  to  make  an  overseer 
of  me,"  he  said  bluntly. 

Carabas  took  his  hand.  "  This  is  folly,  my  dear 
Manning.  You  are  my  equal  in  every  respect.  I 
only  begged  of  your  friendship  to  take  my  place 
here  at  the  head  of  my  house  and  estate  during 
my  absence.  If  I  had  a  brother  I  would  ask  such 
a  favor  of  him." 

Not  to  waste  time  upon  the  details  of  this  inci- 
dental conversation,  Carabas  succeeded  in  over- 
coming Manning's  repugnance, and  the  honest  fox- 
hunter  agreed  to  assume  the  doubtful  post — to  live 
at  Cotsvvorth,  and  take  charge  of  the  estate. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  were  sipping 
their  whiskey  punch  at  a  late  hour  in  the  great 
dining-room  of  Cotsvvorth,  when  Carabas  joined 
them,  fresh  from  his  interview  with  Tom  Manning. 
These  persons  were  the  dregs  of  the  crowd  of 
visitors  who  had  thronged  Cotsworth  during  the 
race-week;  approving  of  their  quarters  they  had 
remained  in  them. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  their  courteous  host,  "  I  have 
determined,  upon  good  reasons,  to  leave  Cotsworth. 
I  shall  be  gone  a  year.  In  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Manning,  whom  doubtless  you  all  know,  will  fill 
my  place.  This  arrangement  need  make  no  dif- 
ference with  yourselves ;  Mr.  Manning  will  con- 
tinue the  hospitalities  of  my  house  to  you,  as  long 
as  you  choose  to  receive  them." 

Carabas  Car,  a  day  or  two  after,  left  Cotsworth. 
As  he  dashed  northward,  to  be  in  time  for  a  packet 
about  to  set  sail  for  Havre,  Mary  Hunter  read  his 
last  letter — weeping  as  she  read  ;  it  had  been  sent 
to  her  after  his  departure. 

"  This  is  a  sad — sad  end  of  a  bright  dream," 
murmured  the  unhappy  girl.  Presently  the  refrain 
of  one  of  the  songs  of  Rokeby  came  to  her  mind, 
and,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  gayety,  she  sung  in 
low  tones: 

'  He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 
And  said  '  adieu  for  ever  more, 
My  love — adieu  forever  more.'  " 

She  sung  this  several  times  and  then,  seeming 
to  reason,  said  aloud  : 

"  But  it  is  I  that  have  made  him  an  exile.  He 
has  not  shaken  his  bridle-reins  in  scorn  of  me,  and 
ridden  away  of  his  free  will,  deserting  me.  Poor 
Carabas  !  Mother — mother — I  doubt  of  this  inexo- 
rable DUTY.  It  has  consigned  his  noble  nature  to 
perdition  and  made  my  life  dreary — most  dreary." 

Malkin,  a  servant  girl,  entered  the  room  a  little 


after  this,  and  found  her  young  mistress  in  a  burn- 
ing fever,  and  talking  incoherently.  Mary  Hunter 
was,  indeed,  very  ill. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  month  from  the  day  of  Carabas  Car's  depar- 
ture from  Cotsworth,  Colonel  Hunter  received  Mr. 
Gantiil,  the  attorney,  into  his  sick  room.  Mary 
Hunter,  pale,  and  thin,  from  her  recent  illness, 
stood  by  his  bed  as  Gamil  entered.  She  had  just 
remarked  that  her  grandfather's  utterance  was  unu- 
sually distinct,  and  his  memory  singularly  clear; 
although  the  old  gentleman,  weary  of  his  disabled 
condition  and  confinement,  and  desponding,  com- 
plained of  feeling  very  unwell. 

Mr.  Gamil  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance, and  as  we  will  meet  him  again,  under 
circumstances  of  great  interest  to  the  more  impor- 
tant personages  of  my  story,  I  will  expend  a  few 
words  of  description  upon  him.  He  was  very  tall 
and  slender  in  figure,  and  very  remarkable  in  face. 
Curving  out  from  a  little,  mean,  cramped  forehead, 
his  nose  would  have  arched  into  an  exaggeration 
of  the  Roman,  but  was  raised,  in  the  middle,  into 
a  kind  of  elbow.  This  nose  seemed  to  be  the 
greater  part  of  his  face.  His  eyes  were  small  and 
had  an  incessant  twinkle  about  them.  His  mouth 
was  almost  toothless,  and  looked,  with  its  drawn, 
shrunken  lips,  like  that  of  an  old  man,  although 
Mr.  Gamil  was  not  more  than  five-and-thirty.  His 
carriage  was  so  erect  as  to  incline  backward.  An 
elaborate  ruffle  projected  far  out  from  between  the 
open  collars  of  his  waistcoat.  He  had  been  at  one 
time  the  keeper  of  a  little  shop  for  selling  ready 
made  clothing  and  pinchbeck  breastpins;  after- 
wards a  gambler  on  a  small  scale ;  he  had  become, 
at  last,  a  tricky  lawyer.  One  of  Mr.  Gamil's  pecu- 
liarities was  an  excessive  politeness.  Another 
was  that,  like  Gratiano,  he  could  "  talk  an  infinite 
deal  of  nothing  more  than  any  man  in  Venice." 
As  he  entered  the  sick-room  of  Colonel  Hunter, 
he  made  a  most  winning  and  elaborate  bow  to  the 
old  gentleman,  and  Mary,  jointly,  and  then  a  sev- 
eral bow,  as  elaborate,  to  each. 

"  I  am  most  happy  to  be  called  in,  Colonel,"  he 
said  flourishing  on  all  sides.  "I  am  delighted  to 
see  you  so  well.  Miss  Hunter.  We  have  a  very 
fine  morning.  Upon  my  honor  I  am  very  much 
flattered." 

Gamil  did  not  say  by  what  he  had  been  very 
much  flattered.  In  returning  his  salutation,  Mary 
Haunter  dropped  her  handkerchief. 

"•Allow  me  the  honor.  Miss  Hunter!"  said  the 
polite  attorney,  picking  it  up,  at  the  risk  of  butting 
the  lady,  who  had  stooped  to  anticipate  his  cour- 
tesy. Then,  hesitating  a  moment,  he  said  with  a 
gallant  air,  before  returning  it :  "  How  delightful, 
if  I  might  retain  this  as  a  souveneer !" 

Mr.  Gamil  found  his  gallantry  rebuked  by  the 
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manner  of  the  lady,  and  sighing,  relinquished  the 
handkerchief. 

"  Mary,"  interposed  Colonel  Hunter,  "  tliis  Mr. 
Gamil  who  is  making  an  ass  of  himself — I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir — with  his  souvenirs,  is  a  plain 
man  of  business,  and  we  have  something  impor- 
tant to  do.     Leave  us  together,  my  dear." 

Gamil  checked  a  little  by  the  old  gentleman's 
blunt  speech,  rallied  as  Mary  was  about  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "  that  I  should  have  in- 
terrupted so  charming  a  scene.  Nature  furnishes 
no  lovelier  spectacle  than  a  lovely  young  lady  min- 
istering to  the  wants  of  her  aged  relative.  It  is 
enough  to  make  you  enjoy  a  sick  bed,  Colonel,  to 
have  such  a  nurse." 

Gamil  looked  as  if  he  thought  he  had  made  a 
gallant  hit. 

"  You  have  a  poor  notion  of  a  sick  bed,  sir," 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "Nothing  makes  me  en- 
joy it." 

"  Ah — well.  You  are  not  like  other  men — not 
like  me,  Colonel." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  For  my  part,  I  should  enjoy  it.  Gallantry  to 
ladies.  Miss  Hunter,  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
crown  of — the  crown  of  a  devotee  of  the  fair  sex. 
But,  Miss  Hunter,  business  is  business,  as  the  Col- 
onel justly  observed." 

"  I  observed  no  such  thing,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man testily. 

"Ah — I  thought  you  did." 

As  Mary  left  the  rootn,  which  she  did  slowly — 
perhaps  lingering  from  an  innocent  curiosity  to 
hear  what  more  so  strange  a  person  would  say — 
Gamil  sent  a  final  compliment  after  her.  "  What 
a  picture  of  feminine — ".  The  rest  of  the  sentence 
was  lost  to  Mary  Hunter.  The  closing  door  caught 
the  tail  of  Gamil's  speech  and  clipped  it  off. 

"  The  girl  is  just  from  a  spell  of  sickness,  and 
looks  like  a  scare-crow,"  growled  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  But  now,  that  you  have  no  one  but  a  sick 
old  man  to  waste  your  breath  upon,  let  us  come  to 
business.  My  servant  told  me  that  my  lawyer  and 
friend,  Mr.  N ,  for  whom  I  sent,  was,  like  my- 
self, sick,  and  had  chosen  you  to  fill  his  place." 

"  Precisely   s(v,"    said    Mr.    Gamil.      "  If   Mr. 

N had  not  been  sick,  I  should  have  lost  a  o-reat 

pleasure.     I  am  very  glad  indeed." 

Whether  or  not  the  remark,  that  he  was  "  very 
glad  indeed,"  was  an  expression  of  the  gratifica- 
tion which  the  sickness  of  Mr.  N afforded  him, 

Gamil  did  not  make  clear  by  farther  speech.  Ob- 
serving a  growing  impatience  in  his  client's  man- 
ner, he  became  silent  and  attentive. 

"  1  sent  for  Mr.  N •,"  Col.  Hunter  resumed, 

"  to  answer  me  a  question  or  two ;  but  as  he  would 
hardly  have  sent  you  unless  he  had  confidence  in 
your  professional  knowledge,  I  will  be  satisfied 
■with  answers  from  yourself." 

Vol.  XIV— 45 


Gamil  would  have  made  a  flourish  here,  but  the 
dignified  mode  of  address,  which  the  old  gentle- 
man knew  well  how  to  assume  in  his  intercourse 
with  such  persons,  and  used  now,  repressed  it. 

"  Many  years  ago,"  Colonel  Hunter  continued, 
"  family  considerations  induced  me  to  make  a  will 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  my  property  to  my 
b>otiier,  Godfrey  Hunter,  of  Mississippi.  That 
will  is  still  somewhere  in  the  house  ;  I  could  never 
find  lime  to  turn  over  a  great  many  papers  to  find 
it.  I  have  since  made  a  will  revoking  that  first 
one,  and  giving  ti;3  greater  part  of  my  properly  to 
Mary  Hunter,  my  granddaughter.  Robin  is  at  the 
door;  I  will  trouble  you  to  call  him  in." 

Gamil  did  as  he  was  requested.  Robin  came 
and  his  master  bade  him  unlock  an  old  cabinet. 

'vNow,  Robin,  bring  me  the  bundle  of  papers 
out  of  the  pigeon  hole,  where  we  keep  the  fishing 
tackle." 

Robin  brought  the  papers,  and,  receiving  an  order 
to  do  so,  left  ihe  room. 

"  Here  is  the  last  will,  revoking  the  first,"  said 
the  old  gentleman.  "Tn  the  first  place,  read  'he 
body  of  the  will,  aloiid,  and  tell  me  if  I  have  made 
my  meaning  clear,  and  avoided  wovd.s  that  I  under- 
stand sometimes  are  rrjade  to  mean  one  thing  when 
the  testator  means  another." 

Gamil  read  the  body  of  the  will  aloud  and  was 
beginning  upon  some  codicils. 

'^  That  will  do,"  said  Col.  Hunter.  "  If  what 
you  have  read  answers,  the  rest  will.  There  is 
something  in  the  codicils  which  I  prefer  not  to  have 
known." 

Gamil,  limited  in  his  judgment  to  the  body  of 
the  will,  said  that  the  intent  seemed  to  be  clearly 
enough  expressed — indeed,  that  the  will  was  "most 
excellently  drawn." 

"  Now,"  said  Col.  Hunter,  "  I  have  been  under 
the  belief  that  if  I  wrote  a  will  quite  in  my  own 
band,  there  was  no  necessity  to  bother  with  scenes 
and  have  persons  gathering  in  to  witness  it.  Is  It 
sol" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Gamil. 

"  Well,  then,  that  must  be  a  good  will.  I  wrote 
every  word  of  it,  and  every  body  in  the  county 
knows  my  crabbed  hand." 

"  It  has  been  on  a  great  deal  of  paper  for  your 
friends,"  said  the  attorney  complimentarily. 

"  Next,"  continued  Cnl.  Himter,  "  I  desire  to 
know  whether  the  old  will  is  to  be  hunted  up  and 
destroyed." 

"  The  first  deed  is  the  binding  deed  ;  the  last 
will  is  the  will.  Besides,  this  will  expressly  re- 
vokes the  other.  The  old  will  is  no  more  than 
any  other  bit  of  waste  paper."  As  Gamil  gave 
this  terse  opinion,  he  applied  a  pinch  of  snuff  to 
his  immense  nose. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  had 
gradually  softened  down  from  his  dignity,  "  I 
thought  so  ;  but  I  wanted  to  be  certain.     It  would 
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be  the  devil  lo  nuiimage  up  that  olJ  paper.  May- 
be, after  all,  it  is  destroyed.  Til  trouble  you  to  lie 
the  will  up  in  the  bundle  again,  and  put  into  the 
pigeon-hole.  You  are  a  clearer-headed  fellow  than 
I  took  you  for." 

If  the  attorney,  instead  of  ridding  the  old  gen- 
tleman of  trouble,  had  thrown  it  in  his  way,  this 
compliment  perhaps  would  not  have  been  paid — 
his  clear-headedness  would  not  have  been  quite  so 
apparent.  When  Gamil  came  back  from  the  cabi- 
net, to  which  he  had  borne  the  papers,  a  sharp 
glance  of  inquiry  darted  from  his  little  eyes  to  the 
countenance  of  his  client.  The  glance  seemed  to 
satisfy  him,  and  he  resumed  his  customary  po- 
liteness of  manner.  He  was  about  to  begin 
some  cheerful  observations  upon  the  improving 
health  of  the  old  gentleman,  when  the  request  to 
call  Robin  was  repeated.  Robin  came.  It  was 
astonishing  that  the  door  made  no  noise  in  opening. 

"  Robin,  rummage  up  some  money." 

Robin  went  to  the  great  magazine  of  a  cabinet, 
and  took  out  a  purse. 

"  Here  is  your  fee,  Mr.  Gamil,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  handing  to  the  attorney  a  very  ample 
fee.  "  Your  conversation  is  delightful,  but  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  it.  Robin,  show  Mr. 
Gamil  down  stairs  and  tell  the  ladies  to  make  him 
comfortable.  Take  the  key  of  the  case  and  brew 
a  bowl  of  toddy,  Robin." 

When  Gamil  had  bowed  his  way  out  of  the  room, 
the  old  gentleman  muttered,  "  This  talk  about  wills 
has  made  me  nervous.  I  am  greatly  out  of  sorts 
to-day." 

Gamil  was  too  sagacious  a  chevalier  to  lose  his 
dinner,  and,  whilst  enjoying  it,  made  quite  a  favor- 
able impression  upon  Mrs.  Hunter.  When  he  had 
left  Winisfalen,  Col.  Hunter  called  Robin  to  his 
side. 

"  Robin,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I  should  do  very 
well,  if  you  could  lug  my  old  hulk  out  to  a  shady 
tree.  Put  my  arm-chair  on  the  grass.  I  think, 
too,  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  horses.  Have 
them  led  out.  After  a  little,  you  can  mend  me  up, 
and  get  me  out  of  doors." 

Soon  after,  was  witnessed  a  very  pleasant  scene. 
The  old  master  of  Winisfalen,  seated  in  alarge  easy 
chair,  in  the  shade  of  a  wide-armed  oak,  enjoyed 
the  warm  airs  of  a  delicious  October  day.  The 
south  west  wind,  scarcely  strong  enough  to  beget  a 
rustle  in  the  foliage  above  his  head,  just  lifted  his 
gray  hair,  and  freshened  the  sickly  hue  of  his 
cheeks.  His  eyes  grew  bright  and  cheerful  in  their 
expression,  as  he  inhaled  the  autumnal  air,  but 
perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  his  increasing  anima- 
tion was  the  long  file  of  led  horses,  that,  habited 
in  their  fine  trappiiigs,  came,  some  patient  and 
stalely,  others  careering,  up  the  slope  of  the  green 
hill  to  pass  in  review  before  him.  Quietly  in  the 
lead  came  our  friend  Dragon.  Time  had  touched 
him  lightly.     He  had  only  become  somewhat  ple- 


thoric ;  and  his  wind  was  not  as  good  as  of  yore. 
Dragon  nickered,  as  he  was  led  quite  to  the  chair 
of  his  master  ;  and  rubbed  his  nose  affectionately 
against  the  old  gentleman's  hand.  Nest  came 
Grey  Lock,  a  superb  horse,  as  white  as  snow  ;  he 
seemed  to  be  full  of  fire,  but  docile  as  a  lamb.  Mi- 
randa followed,  dragging  a  stable-boy,  and  showing 
in  her  open  jaws,  and  ears  flattened  back,  that  her 
temper  was  none  of  the  mildest.  A  strong-built 
bay  came  next,  quiet,  and  with  an  air  of  business 
in  the  sobriety  of  his  deportment  and  regularity  of 
his  long  stride.  Then  came  a  chesnut  filly,  at  a 
little  mincing  prance;  her  whole  manner  and  ap- 
pearance were  pretty  and  coquettish.  Many  oth- 
ers followed,  each  led  by  a  boy,  and  the  file  passed 
up  and  down,  many  times,  before  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  Robin,"  said  Col.  Hunter,  "  have  the  fast  bay 
and  the  filly  stripped,  and  mount  the  boys.  We'll 
have  a  brush  over  the  old  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill."' 

And,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  race  was  begun  and 
ended  ;  the  sober  bay  taking  the  coquetry  out  of 
the  little  filly,  by  beating  her  shamefully. 

The  race  over,  the  horses  were  led  away.  As 
this  entertainment  ended,  some  blasts  of  a  hunting 
horn  gave  notice  that  Tom  Manning  was  with  his 
dogs  on  the  hill  of  Colsworth.  Mary  Hunter,  who 
sat  on  a  chair  at  her  grandfather's  knee,  looked  out 
over  the  valley  and  said,  "  It  is  Mr.  Manning  ri- 
ding in  from  the  chase." 

"  Riding  in  from  the  chase,"  sighed  the  old  man, 
to  whonri  the  horn,  sounding  on  Cotsworth  hill, 
brought  sad  thoughts  ;  so  it  is.  Most  of  us  ride  in 
from  the  chase.  He's  a  lucky  dog  that  doesn't  ride 
in,  but  ends  with  some  neck-breaker ;  blood  is  up 
then — and  who  cares'?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  1"  said  Mary  holding  his 
hand  and  looking  up  into  his  face. 

"  Life's  a  chase,"  said  the  old  Colonel,  "  and  I 
am  jogging  in  from  mine — spunk  cooled  down — 
bruises  beginning  to  tell — nolhing  of  the  run  left, 
except  a  joke  or  two  about  mishaps  to  man  and 
horse.  Old  gentlemen  drag  very  wearily  toward 
the  last,  Mary." 

Mary  seemed  much  distressed  by  the  sadness  of 
her  grandfather's  words  and  manner. 

"  You  are  not  cheerful  to-day,"  she  said.  "  These 
are  gloomy  views,  and  not  usual  with  you.  You 
will  have  happier  ones  to-morrow.  I  think  that  the 
hours  of  old  gentlemen  ought  not  to  drag  wearily, 
grandfather,  unless  they  are  deserted,  or  have  no 
kindred." 

"  I  am  old  and  broken  down  in  health,  ray  dear; 
but  I  think  I  could  have  been  jolly  enough,  in  spite 
of  it  all,  if  you  and  your  mother  had  not  sent  the 
boy  off.  It  was  a  great  plan  of  mine  to  have  you 
two  married  ;  but  whenever  your  mother  begins  to 
'  consider  it  her  duty,'  the  game  is  up.  Old  age, 
a  body  falling  to  pieces,  and  a  great  hope  gone,  are 
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enough,  my  dear,  to  make  one  lose  one's  cheerful- 
ness." 

"  Grandfather,"  said  Mary  with  a  look  of  intense 
earnestness,  "  speak  to  me  with  the  tongue  of  rea- 
son. Have  I  been  selfish  in  this  thing  which  I 
have  done  1  Have  I  refused  to  become  the  wife 
of  Carabas  because  to  do  so  would  make  my  life 
unhappy  ]" 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman  sadly,  "you 
seem  to  be  talking  to  yourself  How  should  1  know 
your  motives  as  well  as  you  do  ]" 

"  It  has  seemed  to  me  at  last,"  said  Mary,  be- 
coming blinded  with  tears,  "  that  a  generous  and 
noble  devotion,  which  rose  above  selfishness,  would 
have  made  me  bind  myself  all  the  more  closely  to 
Carabas ;  would  have  made  me  cling  to  him  as  the 
nurse  of  his  moral  sickness  ;  would  have  made  me 
watchful  by  day  and  prayerful  by  night,  that  liis 
fine  nature  might  be  won  from  evil  courses." 

The  old  gentleman  brightened  like  an  evening 
from  which  the  clouds  pass.  "  Mary,"  he  said,  "  I 
think  that  would  have  been  the  better  course  with 
the  poor  boy.  If  the  bad  in  him  was  only  wild- 
fire, which  we  all  have  when  we  are  young  and 
mettlesome,  he  would  have  come  of  it  in  time.  If 
it  was  any  thing  worse,  still  who  knows  what  the 
gentle  ways  of  a  wife  may  not  do,  to  make  a  man 
good  and  respectable.  Carabas  had  many  great 
points  about  him,  and  you  could  have  made  any 
thing  of  him  if  you  had  been  his  wife,  to  look  kind- 
ly at  him  every  daj'  out  of  your  blue  eyes,  and  put 
your  young  arms  around  his  neck." 

Mary  Hunter  smiled  sadly  through  her  tears. 

"  You  speak  of  him  in  the  past  tense — as  if  he 
were  dead — as  if  he  were  never  more  to  be  seen 
of  any  of  us." 

"  And  isn't  he  gone,  the  Lord  knows  where  ?" 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "  Look  over  to  Cotsworth. 
When  the  masons  were  building  it,  I  could  stand 
here  and  see  the  bricks  as  they  were  laid.  And  I 
could  hear  the  merry  dogs  singing  at  their  work. 
I  had  sharper  eyes  and  ears  then.  Now  I  only  see 
a  blank  where  the  old  house  stands,  and  hear  a 
horn  which  sounds  faint,  and  like  something  in  a 
lamentation.  And  isn't  Cotsworth  to  your  young 
senses  as  blank  a  place,  and  as  desolate  a  place  as 
niy  old  eyes  make  it,  and  as  the  horn  makes  me 
fancy  if?  It  is  Tom  Manning,  and  not  my  dear 
boy,  my  old  friend's  son,  that  rides  on  the  hill. 
When  will  he  come  back  to  his  own  again  V 

"  Grandfather,"  said  Mary,  standing  before  him, 
full  of  the  fires  of  a  brave  resolution,  "  I  have 
deeply  thought  of  the  past.  It  did  seem  to  me  that 
my  duty  clearly  pointed  in  that  one  course  which 
I  selected.  My  mother  taught  me,  and  I  said  after 
her — a  pure  woman  cannot  bind  herself  to  impuri- 
ty ;  a  proud  woman  cannot  be  the  wife  of  one  whose 
habits  and  associations  are  low  and  vulgar  and  sin- 
ful ;  a  reasonable  woman  cannot  unite  herself  to  a 
wild  spendthrift,  who  consumes  a  noble  fortune, 


entrusted  to  him  by  God,  as  the  means  of  great 
good,  in  a  few  days  and  nights  ;  a  pious  woman 
cannot  marry  one  with  the  unrepented  blood  of  his 
fellow-men  red  on  his  hands.  I  said  this,  and 
more.  It  seemed  conclusive  to  me.  I  spent 
sleepless  nights  in  struggling  against  the  softer 
feeling  which  lay  deep — deep  in  my  heart  for  this 
gallant  boy,  whom  you,  grandfather,  brought  to 
Winisfalen  and  reared  by  my  side  to  be  my  fate. 
But,  grandfather,  my  views  of  these  things  a 
little  while  ago  began  to  change.  This  blessed 
evening,  with  its  talk  under  the  oak,  with  the  good 
and  merciful  words  which  you  have  spoken — ah  ! 
to  it,  to  your  kind  and  pleading  looks,  to  your  touch- 
ing words — and  who  shall  say  that  they  may  not 
be  just  ■? — I  owe  it  that  the  change  is  utter,  and  that 
I  take  another  and  braver  stand.  1  will  send  to  Ca- 
rabas to  come  back ;  I  will  be  his  wife  ;  I  will  love 
him  always  ;  I  will  plead,  not  in  words,  but  in  gen- 
tle and  all-winning  actions,  against  his  evil  incli- 
nations and  impure  habits.  As  God  judges  me,  I 
think  that  a  truer  reason,  scornful  of  selfishness, 
taking  account  of  the  best  good  of  others,  urges 
me  to  this  course  ;  and  not  the  weakness  of  my 
mere  heart.  Grandfather,  I  will  do  this.  Will  it 
not  make  you  cheerful  again  1" 

The  face  of  Mary  Hunter  beamed  as  she  ended. 
It  had  become  the  turn  of  the  soft-hearted  old  gen- 
tleman to  weep.  Taking  his  granddaughter  into 
his  arms,  he  kissed  her  more  than  once. 

"  You  do  your  duty  now,  my  dear,"  said  the  old 
man,  when  he  had  controlled  himself  somewhat — 
"  a  better  sort  of  duty  than  your  mother  eternally 
talks  about,  and  keeps,  like  a  blunderbuss,  to  shoot 
us  with,  if  we  get  out  of  her  line.  Send  for  the 
lad,  my  dear,  at  once.  It  will  mend  me  rarely  to 
see  him  back.  We'll  have  such  a  wedding  as  the 
country  has'nt  seen  these  fifty  years.  While  we 
have  our  blood  up,  suppose  we  fight  the  battle  with 
your  mother  and  have  it  all  over." 

Mary,  with  a  resolute  step,  moved  tovi^ard  the 
house,  to  invite  her  mother  to  a  place  in  the  shade 
of  the  great  oak.  She  had  gone  but  a  few  paces, 
when  her  grandfather  said  to  Robin  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  stables,  "  Robin,  you  brisk  young 
dog,  we  have  brave  news  to  crack  when  you  lug 
me  up  stairs  again." 

She  passed  on  smiling.  She  had  placed  a  foot 
upon  the  steps  of  the  portico,  when  she  heard  Rob- 
in cry  in  tones  quick  and  full  of  alarm,  "  Master — 
master !" 

Turning,  she  saw  the  faithful  servant  bending 
over  the  master  upon  whom  he  called.  She  hur- 
ried back.  The  head  of  the  good  old  man  was 
bent  forward.  His  features  were  very  placid. 
Little  change  had  come  upon  them.  But  the  migh- 
tiest change  of  all  had  passed  over  him.  Colonel 
Hunter,  of  Winisfalen,  with  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  slanting  over  the  hill  of  Cotsworth  full  in  his 
eyes,   had    died    in    his    chair — placidly — without 
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pain — with  nothing  move  ilian  a  momentary  loud- 
ness of  breathing  to  maiU  ilie  transition  from  life 
to  death.  Did  not  a  great  deal  of  good  die  with 
this  kindly  and  generous  old  man  ? 

(  To  be  continued.) 


LONELINESS. 


A  Poetic  Meditation,  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Lamartine. 

BY  S,  S.  BRADFORD,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Bencalh  the  oak  tree's  shade,  the  mountain's  crown. 

At  eve's  mild  hour  I  sit,  in  sadness,  down  ; 

And  gaze  upon  the  fields,  a  picture  sweet, 

Unrolled  in  varied  benuly  at  nny  feet. 

There  flows  the  river  with  its  foaming  wave, 

There  creeps,  there  hides  within  a  rocky  cave  ; 

A  hrigiitcr  stream,  with  waves  of  milk-white  hue, 

Rolls  by  the  golden  stars  which  light  the  heavens  of  bhie. 

Upon  the  mountnin's  top  and  wooded  sides. 
Twilight's  last  ray,  in  tranquil  beauty,  glides  ; 
Night's  gleaming  chariot  rises  o'er  the  lieisht, 
And  gilds  the  horizon's  edge  v\ith  mellow  light; 
While  from  the  Gothic  spire,  like  spirits  springing, 
The  soft  tones  of  the  evening  chimes  are  ringing  ; 
The  traveller  listens — as  the  village  bell 
With  day's  last  murmurs  blends,  and  sounds  the  parting 
kntdl. 

Beauty  is  spread  .nround  ;  yet  my  dimmed  eye 
Sees  nought  to  charm  the  so.il  in  earth  or  sky — 
For  earth  is  but  a  shadow  on  the  vvave, 
And  suns  warm  not  the  coldness  of  the  grave. 
In  vain,  the  spirit  casts  wild  glances  forth. 
Sweeping  from  east  to   vast,  from  south  to  north; 
Upon  her  darkness  breaks  no  beam  of  light. 
Nor  flashes  in  the  sky  angelic  pinion  bright. 

Collage  and  palace — mountain,  va'e,  and  sea  ! 
The  charm  is  gone  that  made  you  dear  to  me  ; 
The  breathing  spirit  of  the  rock,  the  wood. 
The  stream,  has  flown — and  all  is  solitude! 
With  eye  unkindied,  gazing  on  the  sun, 
I  see  his  burning  steeds  their  courses  run  ; 
The  clear  blue  sky — the  blackening  cloud  1  see. 
Wrapt  in  a  gloomy  shroud,  ure  bciii  alike  to  me! 

O  !  could  I  mount  to  where  the  sui.n.-es  glow. 
Earth's  plains  of  green  and  deserts  i'^ir  below — 
Though  caring  nought  for  all  the  day-beams  gild, 
The  boundless  riches  with  xvhich  earth  is  filled — • 
Yet,  far  beyond  die  boundaries  of  his  sphere. 
Celestial  tones  might  strike  the  spirit's  ear. 
Another  sun  sKine  bright  upon  her  eye, 
All  of  me  left  behind— save  that  whii'h  cannot  die  ' 

Then  would  my  longing  spirit  rise  above, 
With  hope  reviving,  and  rekindled  love. 
Ravished  with  joy  and  burning  with  u  flame. 
Which  uU  hawe  felt,  yot  none  could  ever  name  ! 


Why  can  I  not  on  morning's  chariot  rise. 
Pierce  the  blue  vault,  and  seek  my  native  skies  1 
Why  must  my  chained  pulses  here  remain. 
Throbbing  discordant  in  this  world  of  pain? 

When  autumn's  leaf  falls  withered  from  the  trees, 
It  gently  floats  upon  the  passing  breeze  ; 
Borne  on  the  whispering  zephyrs,  slowly  sails, 
And  rests  at  last  within  the  beauteous  vales; 
And  I  am  like  the  leaf — a  withered  form. 
Bear  me,  yet — tempests,  on  your  wings  of  storm, 
To  valleys  of  delight,  to  hills  above. 
Plains  of  eternal  green^  and  rivulets  of  love  1 


THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

OP 

FRANCE. 

Paris,  March,  1848. 

After  the  venerable  President,  M.  Dupont,  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  Dominic  Francis  Arago,  is 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  France  :  and  is,  perhaps,  not  even  excepting  M. 
de  Lamartine,  the  most  distinguished  and  general- 
ly known.  He  has  a  world-wide  fame.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  Arago,  the  illustrious  ISavant,  the 
greatest  astronomer  of  the  age  T 

M.  Aiago  was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Es- 
trejel,  a  small  village  near  Perpignan,  in  the  south 
of  France,  department  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees, 
the  26th  of  February,  1786.  He  appears  to  have 
passed  his  early  youth  and  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Revolution  in  close  rural  retirement  with  his  family. 
The  earliest  notice  that  biographical  sketches  lake 
of  him,  is  in  1804,  when  he  is  found  as  instructor 
in  the  Polytechnic  School.  He  entered  the  Artil- 
lery corps ;  which  he  soon  retired  from  and  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  in 
1805.  The  year  following  he  was  associated  with 
M.  Biot  and  two  Spanish  commissaries,  MM. 
Chaix  and  Rodriguez,  to  complete  the  measure  of 
the  Arc  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  which  has  served 
as  basis  to  the  French  Metrical  System.  These 
labors  took  him  into  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles  ; 
where  caring  little  for  w'ar  and  politics,  he  was  bu- 
sily and  successfully  prosecuting  his  enterprise, 
when  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French  armies 
put  a  temporary  end  to  his  observations  and  involv- 
ed the  distinguished  young  savant  in  a  series  of  dra- 
matic adventures  and  hair  breadth  escapes.  He  was 
in  the  island  of  Majorca  at  the  moment  when  the 
Balearic  Isles  were  anticipating  the  attack  of  the 
French  fleet.  The  simple-minded  people  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  the  fires  which  M.  Arago  caus- 
ed to  be  lighted  on  the  suinmit  of  the  Clop  de  Ga- 
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loza  were  intended  as  signals  to  the  French,  and 
by  a  very  natural  movement  of  popular  indignation 
the  mob  resolved  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  and  punish  the  audacious  stranger.  The 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  may  not  claim  other  glory 
than  that  of  jrivinji  a  new  name  to  an  old  thin?. 
Lynch-Iaw  is  not  indigenous  to  America,  as  M. 
Arago  can  testify.  The  angry  crowd  started  for 
the  mountain  wiih  loud  imprecations  and  the  most 
hostile  demonstrations.  The  innocent  object  of 
this  popular  ire,  received,  however,  timely  warning 
of  his  danger,  and  saved  himself  by  prompt  use  of 
the  address  and  presence  of  mind  for  which  he  is 
remarkable.  He  procured  a  dress  such  as  is  worn 
by  the  peasants  of  the  island,  and  descended  the 
mountain  by  a  by-path  to  meet  the  advancing  mob. 
Speaking  the  language  with  facility,  he  joined  his 
enemies  and  proceeded  with  them  to  the  capture 
and  immolation  of  the  French  spy.  Long  and  tho- 
rough over  every  part  of  the  mountain  vvas  the 
search.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The  spy  could  no 
where  be  found.  None  were  more  active  than  Ara- 
go himself  and  none  more  loud  and  apparently  sin- 
cere than  he  in  expressions  of  disappointment  at  the 
ill  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  danger,  however, 
was  not  over  for  him.  The  next  day  he  was  about 
embarking  on  board  a  vessel  to  leave  the  inhospi- 
table island,  when  his  disguise  was  discovered,  and 
this  time  he  was  only  saved  from  the  blind  ven- 
geance of  the  mob,  by  flying  to  the  protecting  walls 
of  a  prison.  During  his  confinement,  he  was  amu- 
sed one  day  by  reading  in  the  journals  a  detailed 
account  of  his  own  execution,  together  with  that  of 
his  friend,  Barthomy,  upon  the  public  square  of 
Palma.  He  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
story  was  false  in  some  essential  particulars  :  but 
he  had  also  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  story  now 
false  might  one  day  become  true  ;  and  this  reflec- 
tion naturally  made  him  very  desirous  to  quit  the 
doubtful  security  of  his  prison  and  flee  the  island. 
His  friend  and  colleague,  Rodriguez,  aided  him  to 
accomplish  his  plan  of  escape.  A  sloop  vvas  char- 
tered ;  the  Captain  General  agreed  to  wink  at  the 
invasion  ;  and  threading  with  imminent  peril  the 
English  and  Spanish  fleets,  he  at  last  reached  the 
port  of  Algiers.  Thence  with  Austrian  passport, 
he  sailed  for  Marseilles.  The  voyage  was  made 
with  safety,  the  city  was  in  sight,  when  the  savant 
and  his  sloop  were  captured  by  a  Spanish  Corsair 
and  carried  into  Rosas,  a  port  of  Catalonia  in  Spain. 
Here  a  wearisome  and  painful  captivity  of  several 
months  awaited  M.  Arago.  He  finally  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  Dey  of  Algiers  in  his  favor. 
Through  his  influence  Arago  obtained  his  enlarge- 
ment, the  release  of  his  sloop  and  crew,  and  again 
embarked  upon  the  Mediterranean  bound  for  Al- 
giers. The  ignorance  of  the  Captain  caused  them 
to  anchor  first  at  Bougie.  Thence  Arago  deter- 
mined 10  repair  by  land  to  the  city  of  Algiers — a 
perilous,   and,  according  to  the  general  opinion, 


quite  an  impracticable  journey.  The  adventurous 
young  savant,  however,  had  by  this  time  contract- 
ed a  taste  for  enterprises  spiced  with  danger.  He 
undertook  it  and  arrived  safely  at  Algiers.  There 
new  misfortunes  were  in  store  for  him.  The  face 
of  affairs  was  entirely  changed.  The  Dey,  his 
protector,  had  just  died  ;  and  his  successor  was 
striving  amid  the  confusion  of  civil  war  to  estab- 
lish himself  on  the  throne.  A  misunderstanding 
had  taken  place  between  France  and  the  new  Dey. 
The  piratical  Barbary  States  of  those  days  were 
not  overly  scrupulous  of  the  rights  of  Nations. 
The  American  Navy  a  ^q\v  years  before  had  given 
ihem  an  impressive  lesson  ;  but  it  did  not  have  the 
effect  of  preserving  M.  Arago  and  all  Frenchmen 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Algiers  from 
the  hard  lot  of  Algerine  slavery.  Finally,  after 
an  absence  from  his  country  of  three  years — three 
years  of  stirring  adventures,  frequent  perils  and 
severe  misfortunes,  M.  Arago,  through  the  inter- 
position of  the  Swedish  Consul  in  Algiers,  was 
blessed  once  more  with  the  sight  of  La  belle  France. 
He  was  cured,  as  well  he  might  be,  of  all  disposi- 
tion to  seek  further,  abroad,  adventure  and  excite- 
ment :  and  now,  in  1809,  commences  a  series  of 
years  devoted  exclusively  and  with  glorious  suc- 
cess to  the  peaceful  cultivation  and  advancement 
of  science.  He  had,  with  wonderful  good  luck, 
been  enabled  throughout  his  adventures  in  Spain 
and  Africa  to  preserve  his  apparatus  and  all  his  ob- 
servations and  calculations.  These  formed  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  "  Basis  of  the  Metrical  System," 
published  by  the  Institute  under  the  following  title, 
"  Recueil  d'Observations  Geodesiques,  astrono- 
miques,  et  physiques,  executes  par  Ordre  du  Bu- 
reau des  Longitudes,  en  Espagne,  pour  determiner 
la  Variation  de  la  Pesanteur  et  des  Degres  terres- 
tres,  sur  !e  prolongement  du  Meridien  de  Paris." 
His  works  on  Caloric,  Electricity,  Magnetism, 
and  Light  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  sa- 
vans  of  the  age  and  will  ever  illustrate  his  name. 
The  most  wonderful  invention  of  the  age,  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph,  with  which  our  countryman,  Morse, 
has  so  indissolubly  connected  his  naine,  owes  its 
principal  idea  to  Arago.  Others  have  but  utilized 
the  fact  discovered  by  him — viz  :  the  magnetizing 
properties  of  electrical  currents.  At  last  this  hon- 
or is  claimed  for  Arago  in  French  works,  and  I 
have  not  at  hand  at  this  moment  ihe  means  of  veri- 
fying its  exactitude.  He  succeeded  to  the  place 
of  Lalande  in  the  National  Institute  ;  and  in  1816 
became  a  member  of  the  3rd  class  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences.  M.  Arago  began  under  the  Em- 
pire to  show  himself  of  very  liberal  opinions  in 
politics;  but  Napoleon  felt  strong  enough  to  let 
him,  pass  without  animadversion,  and  was  too  sen- 
sible of  the  scientific  value  of  the  Professor  to 
throw  any  obstacle  in  his  way.  His  republican 
opinions  made  him  inore  odious  under  the  Restora- 
tion :  and  nothing  but  the  impracticability  of  wor- 
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tbily  filling  by  others  llie  places  which  he  occupied 
caused  the  republican  lecturer  to  retain  his  chairs. 
He  occupied  successively  the  Profcssorshijis  of 
Analysis,  Geodesy,  and  social  Arithmetic  in  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

Up  to  1830,  Ara^o  was  almost  exclusively  devo- 
ted to  Science.  Since  that  period  politics  has 
largely  divided  with  science  the  occupation  of  his 
time.  He  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1831  having  been  chosen  by  the  electoral  College  of 
Perpignan,  his  native  place.  He  immediately  took 
his  seat  on  the  extreme  Left,  and  has  ever  been 
noted  for  his  republican  tendencies.  No  political 
inconsistencies  can  be  reproached  to  him.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  member  of  the  Bureau  of 
Longitudes,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  of  numerous  Foreign  Orders,  always  in  his 
place  and  faithful  to  his  duties  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  effi- 
cient of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. He  made  no  pretension  to  oratorical  dis- 
play ;  but  no  one  possessed  in  greater  perfection 
than  he  the  faculty  of  easily,  clearly  and  fully  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts.  He  was  always  listened  to 
with  respect  and  attention  in  the  Chamber  :  and  at 
the  Observatory  where  three  days  in  the  week  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1846-7,  he  delivered  his 
last  course  of  astronomical  lectures,  every  lecture 
was  the  occasion  of  triumph.  I  attended  his  course. 
To  obtain  a  seat  in  the  spacious  amphitheatre,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  there  half  an  hour  before  the 
lecture  commenced.  A  numerous  audience  of 
which  a  large  proportion  were  ladies,  listened  with 
never  flagging  interest  to  his  long  two  hours-lec- 
tures on  an  abstruse  science  which  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  simplifying  and  popularizing  without  de- 
grading. 

Arago  played  a  noble  part  latterly  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet  by  Le- 
verrier,  contending  strenuously  that  France  should 
not  consent  to  call  the  planet  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  its  illustrious  young  discoverer.  He 
allowed  no  petty  feeling  of  jealousy  to  prevent  him 
from  rendering  to  Leverrier  liie  full  measure  of  jus- 
tice and  demanding  in  his  behalf  the  honor  that 
was  so  richly  his  due. 

Reform  and  The  Righls  of  Labor  were  his  watch- 
words in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  which  he  was 
reelected  almost  by  acclamation  at  the  elections 
last  year.  He  took  efllcient  part  in  all  the  ques- 
tions that  have  agitated  the  public  mind  since  his 
entrance  upon  public  life,  and  the  city  of  Paris  is 
much  indebted  to  him  for  various  improvements 
conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

M.  Arago  carries  with  him  after  Dupont  (de  V 
Eurc)  more  moral  weight  than  any  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government ;  but  for  popularity  and 


influence  over  the  controlling  masses  which  now 
rule  B^rance,  he  must  rank  after  his  two  younger, 
more  impetuous  and  dashing  colleagues  MM.  de 
Lamartine  and  Ledru-Rollin.  He  is  said  to  be  aa 
infidel  in  religion  :  but  he  is  a  person  too  inodest, 
too  just,  and  too  sincerely  devoted  to  Liberty,  prop- 
erly understood,  to  allow  his  own  infidelity  to  in- 
fluence his  conduct  as  a  public  man,  except  in  a 
sense  that  would  insure  to  all  religions  proper  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  He  thinks  that  Government 
should  be  Atheistic,  if  you  please,  that  is,  that  it 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  religions  except  to 
protect  all  from  the  violence  with  which  bigotry, 
superstition,  or  insensate  infidelity  might  attempt 
to  suppress  certain  odious  forms.  M.  Arago  gives 
to  all  what  he  claims  for  himself — the  right  of  pro- 
fesssing  and  practising  any  religion  or  no  religion, 
so  that  nothing  be  done  violative  of  good  morals 
and  public  decency. 

Ledru-RolIin  is  perhaps  the  public  man  of  France 
whose  influence  is  most  to  be  feared,  by  those  who 
wish  well  to  the  Republic.  He  is  of  a  reckless, 
impetuous  character,  carries  his  democratic  pro- 
fessions to  great  extremes  and  has  undisputed  sway 
over  the  masses.  He  is  now  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  will  doubtless  retain  his  power  till  some 
one  more  ultra  than  himself  shall  dispossess  him 
of  his  dangerous  honors.  He  is  the  youngest  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, having  been  born  in  at  Mans  in  the  year 
1808.  In  1841  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  the  electoral  College  of  Mans,  his  native  town. 
It  seems  to  be  an  honor  especially  in  vogue  in 
France, — that  of  representing  one's  native  depart- 
ment. We  have  seen  it  sought  successively  by 
Dupont,  de  Lamartine,  Arago,  and  Ledru-Rollin. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  residence  among 
one's  constituents  is  not  a  qualificaticm  in  France, 
Ledru-Rollin  does  certainly  not  fall  within  the 
odious  category  of  Republicans  <:?«  lendemain.  He 
has  been  noted  for  his  republican  sympathies  from 
his  early  youth.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  1833,  by  his  writings  against 
the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  year 
following,  he  undertook  and  prosecuted  with  much 
eclat  the  defence  of  the  revolutionists  of  that  year. 
From  that  time,  he  has  made  it  a  sort  of  speciality 
to  defend  all  who  were  brought  before  the  tribunals 
charged  with  political  ofienees.  He  was  rising  at 
the  bar,  where  his  vehement  eloquence  was  in  great 
request  in  jury  cases,  when  his  election  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  opened  to  his  ambition  a  wider  and 
more  congenial  field.  He  sat  of  course  on  the  ex- 
treme Left,  and  never  failed  to  raise  a  storm  when- 
ever the  opportunity  ofi'ered,  by  his  violent  decla- 
mation from  the  tribune.  He  was  maddened  by  a 
prosecution  over  which  he  had  finally  triumphed, 
instituted  against  him  by  order  of  Government  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  speech  to  his  constituents  at 
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the  date  of  his  election  in  Mans.  It  was  of  so 
democratic  and  revolutionary  a  character,  that  he 
was  sentenced  to  four  months  imprisonment.  He 
took  advantage  of  a  question  of  form  and  obtained 
another  trial,  before  a  different  court,  which  revers- 
ed the  decision  of  the  first  court.  He  lives  in  a 
most  extravagant  manner,  and  is  said  to  be  inextri- 
cably involved  in  debt.  His  furniture  and  other 
effects  had  been  seized,  at  the  instance  of  several 
creditors,  the  week  previous  to  the  revolution  of 
February.  He  possesses,  therefore,  now,  all  the 
qualifications  for  a  reckless  leader  of  revolutionary 
mobs.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  ban- 
quets which  were  held  throughout  France  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  1847  ;  and  at  Lille,  his 
anti-dynastic  opinions  were  so  freely  expressed  by 
himself  and  friends,  that  Odillon  Barrot  and  all 
constitutional  members  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Chamber,  were  compelled  to  retire  and  leave  the 
republicans  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 
At  Dijon,  and  Chalons,  scenes  of  the  like  sort  oc- 
curred, and  the  popular  demagogue  won  the  repu- 
tation, which,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government  upon  the  24th  February,  placed 
him  in  the  seat  lately  occupied  by  M.  Duchatel, 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  His  instructions  in  this 
capacity  to  the  commissioners  who  have  been  sent 
into  the  departments  to  proclaim  and  organize  the 
Republic,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  better  classes 
and  were  certainly  queer  illustrations  of  the  liberty 
which  he  understood  to  have  commenced  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  Republic.  His  commissioners 
were  declared  to  be  invested  with  "  unlimited  pow- 
ers ;"  no  magistrates  civil  or  military,  except  a  ^e\\ 
judges,  who  held  their  offices  for  life,  but  were  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  these  Departmental  dic- 
tators ;  and  wildly  has  the  power  been  used  in 
many  instances.  One  of  the  most  crying  sins  of 
the  late  Government  was  the  "  abuse  of  influen- 
ces"— none  declaimed  more  violently  against  it 
than  Ledru-Rollin  himself — and  yet  in  ten  days 
after  he  comes  into  power,  he  does  that  which  he 
deemed  lightly  punished  by  rebellion  and  exile  in 
the  case  of  the  ex-ministers.  All  their  influence, 
the  commissioners  w^ere  told,  were  to  be  exerted 
to  secure  the  election  of  well  known  republicans 
to  the  approaching  assembly — they  must  be  sure  of 
their  men — let  no  old  incumbent  remain  in  office  ; 
all  such  must  be  presumed  to  be  all  corrupt — fill 
their  places  with  active,  ardent  republicans — men 
whose  republicanism  does  not  date  from  the  25th 
of  February,  but  republicans  "  de  la  veille  non  du 
lendemain.  This  circular  the  colleagues  of  M. 
Ledru-Rollin  were  compelled  almost  to  disavow, 
so  loud  were  the  complaints  which  arosefrom  the 
better  classes.  But  the  Provisional  Minister  of 
the  Interior  is  supported  by  what  is  stronger  than 
the  better  classes  in  Paris,  and  he  kept  his  place, 
and  will  keep  it,  in  spite  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main and  the  whole  bourgeoisie.     Ledru-Rollin  is 


far  from  being  a  first  rate  man,  either  intellectually 
or  morally.  He  possesses,  however,  highly  res- 
pectable talents,  certainly  above  mediocrity — has 
overweening  confidence  in  himself,  is  very  energet- 
ic, daring,  reckless  ;  and  is  destined  I  think  to  take 
a  distinguished  share  in  the  demagoguegy  which  I 
fear  is  to  be  the  Government  of  France  for  some 
years  to  come. 

Hippolyte  Carnot,  who  is  now  the  Provisional 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  born  at  St. 
Omer  in  1801.  He  is  the  son  of  Gen.  Lazare  Ni- 
cholas Marguerite  Carnot,  who  was  so  distinguish- 
ed for  capacity,  integrity  and  unyielding  republi- 
canism through  all  the  phases  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion, till  his  death  in  exile  in  1823.  The  son  of 
so  distinguished  a  father  has  a  difficult  task  toper- 
form  when  he  would  follow  in  his  footsteps  as  a 
revolutionary  minister.  To  be  accounted  equal,  he 
must  be  superior  to  his  father.  If  Hippolyte  Car- 
not is  not  the  equal  of  his  father  for  high  intelli- 
gence and  administrative  ability,  he  does  not  seem 
one  whit  behind  him  in  the  vivacity  of  his  repub- 
lican convictions,  or  so  far  as  yet  appears  in  the 
strength  of  his  personal  integrity.  Already  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  he  has  committed 
an  act  which  impeaches  his  intelligence  and  which 
it  requires  some  charity  to  judge  of  without  ques- 
tioning his  integrity  :  but  we  may  believe  him  hon- 
est when  we  take  into  consideration  his  advanced 
hereditary  republicanism  and  the  extraordinary 
state  of  exaltation  and  effervescence  which  recent 
events  have  produced  in  political  opinions  of  all 
shades  in  France.  Carnot  is  the  son  of  a  man 
whose  honesty  no  one  doubts,  though  he  did  vote 
for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  and  was  the  col- 
league of  Robespierre.  The  unwise  and  unjust 
act  to  which  I  allude,  as  having  been  lately  com- 
mitted by  Hippolyte  Carnot,  as  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  is  the  emission  of  a  circular  addressed 
to  all  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  throughout 
France,  converting  them  into  political  agents,  whose 
sole  occupation,  till  after  the  elections,  is  ordered 
to  be,  the  inoculation  of  all  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity with  thorough  ultra  republicanism  and  the  se- 
curing the  election  as  members  of  the  constituent 
assembly  about  to  meet  in  Paris  of  ultra  and  pro- 
ved republicans.  Now  this  circular,  which,  even 
in  ordinary  circuii  stances,  would  be  outrageous- 
ly unjust  and  an  "abuse  of  influences"  flagrant  as 
any  that  stained  the  administration  of  Guizot,  ac- 
quires a  character  of  aggregated  enormity  when 
we  consider  that  the  National  iVssemblv,  whose 
election  it  is  thus  attempted  to  influence,  is  in  the- 
ory declared  to  be  the  full  and  free  representation 
of  all  France,  and  has  permission  to  declare  wheth- 
er the  government  of  France  shall  be  republican 
or  monarchical  and  then  to  organize  a  government 
of  the  kind  which  shall  have  been  adopted.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  France  if  polled  fairly  would  declare 
by   a  majority   of  8  in  10  in  favor  of  the  republi- 
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can  form  :  but  I  also  believe  that  a  large  minority, 
perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  tradesmen  and  bourgeoi- 
sie would  prefer  a  Constitutional  Monarchy.  All 
expression  of  such  opinion  it  meant  to  suppress  by 
influence  of  office  and  intimidation.  All  who  hold 
such  opinions,  and  even  those — Thiers,  Odillon 
Barrot,  and  others  who  fcrmed  the  liberal  opposi- 
tion under  the  late  government — friends  of  the 
Constitutional  Monarciiy  then,  but  who  have  since 
declared  their  adhesion  to  the  Republic,  are  if  pos- 
sible to  be  excluded  from  the  Assembly.  This  is 
not  merely  unjust,  but  it  is  impolitic  and  will  be  the 
source  of  much  future  <ftsorder  and  perhaps  rebel- 
lion ;  affording  as  it  will  a  pretext  for  those  who 
desire  one,  lo  say  that  the  sense  of  the  people  was 
not  fairly  taken,  and  that  the  Republic  has  been 
forced  upon  the  country  by  intimidation.  And  such 
a  position  will  not  be  without  reasonable  founda- 
tion. None  but  republican  opinions  can  now  be 
safely  expressed  in  France. 

Young  Carnot  participated  in  his  father's  exile 
under  the  restoration,  leading  with  him  a  wander- 
ing, unsettled  life.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1823,  he  returned  to  France,  and  being  without  for- 
tune he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  He  was 
licensed,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  take  the  oath 
for  him  to  enter  upon  the  practice.  This  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  lo  do.  He  was  deeply 
republican  in  politics;  the  government  he  would 
have  to  swear  to  support  was  illiberal  and  des- 
potic— it  had  moreover  proscribed  his  father,  com- 
pelling him  to  live  and  die  in  exile.  Young  Car- 
not prepared  at  last  to  forego  the  honor  and  emo- 
luments which  seemed  to  beckon  him  to  enter  upon 
the  legal  profession  :  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, instruction,  and  St.  Simonism.  He  pursued 
a  highly  respectable  but  not  illustrious  course  as 
homme  de  Lettres  and  professor,  till  the  revolution 
of  1830.  The  27th  July,  1830,  found  him  in  the 
professor's  chair.  He  promptly  went  down  into 
the  streets  and  assisted  by  his  arm  in  the  erection 
of  the  throne  of  the  barricades  which  he  has  just 
assisted  to  overthrow.  About  this  time  he  left  the 
St.  Simonians  who  were  dividing  into  sects  and 
adopting  opinions  which  his  good  sense  and  honesty 
induced  him  to  reject.  H.  Carnot  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  6th  Arondissement  of  Paris,  in 
1839.  He  took  his  seat  on  the  extreme  left  and 
at  once  formed  intimate  political  relations  with  Du- 
pont,  Lafilte  and  Arago.  He  has  always  in  the 
chamber  shown  himself  a  consistent  liberal,  but 
has  acquired  no  distinction  in  the  tribune.  He  has 
no  very  brilliant  qualities,  and  has  not,  I  fear,  the 
high  intelligence  and  statesman-like  views,  which 
united  with  his  honesty  of  intention,  would  prevent 
his  running  by  the  side  of  Ledru-Rollin  to  perni- 
cious extremes.  Carnot  is  dignified  in  manners, 
amiable  and  benevolent.  If  he  errs  it  will  not  be 
from  ambition.     It  is  not  a  demagogue  who  pro- 


fessing only  his  country's  end  pursues  only  his 
own. 

Isaac  Adolphe  C?'e»zzeMa;,  provisional  minister  of 
Justice,  is  an  appearance  the  least  prepossessing 
and  least  imposing  of  the  members  of  the  New 
Government.  Diminutive  in  statue,  his  crisp  im- 
practicable locks,  his  small  turned-up  nose,  half 
opened  mouth,  and  repulsive  physiognomy,  give 
him  the  distinction  of  being  a  very,  very  ugly  man. 
His  insignificant  person  is  clothed  in  the  most  slov- 
enly manner,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  mode:  and 
his  whole  bearing  and  air  is  that  of  an  essentially 
vulgar  and  low-bred  man.  How  unlike  his  tall, 
graceful,  elegant,  exquisitely  dressed  and  distingue 
colleague  de  Lamartine  !  France  could  not  produce 
two  persons  less  resembling  in  appearance  than 
the  courtly  Lamartine  and  the  democrat  Cremieux. 
But  if  the  ugliness  of  M.  Cremieux  is  incontesti- 
ble,  his  ability  is  equally  so.  After  speaking  for  a 
few  moments  in  a  cause  which  claims  his  interest, 
his  auditors  insensibly  forget  the  contemptible  per- 
son of  the  orator,  and  borne  away  by  a  flood  of 
impassioned  and  real  eloquence,  give  to  him  the 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  tribute  of  admiration.  His 
triumphs  of  this  sort  at  the  bar  and  in  the  tribune 
are  without  number.  M.  Cremieux  is  a  Jew  :  and 
was  born  at  Nismes  on  the  30ih  April,  1796.  He 
was  a  precocious  genius,  took  premiums  from  all 
competitors  at  school  where,  from  a  very  early  age 
his  prodigious  memory  and  remarkable  fluency  of 
speech  obtained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  le  petit 
avocat.  The  smart  boy  was  of  course  destined  to 
the  bar.  He  studied  law  at  Aix,  and  in  August, 
1817,  was  admitted  avocat  at  the  bar  of  Nismes, 
his  native  town.  His  success  at  the  bar  v\'as 
prompt  and  of  the  most  flattering  character.  He  im- 
mediately rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession  and  ac- 
quired a  reputation  that  made  him  known  through- 
out France.  Unamiable  and  unprepossessing  as  is 
his  appearance  the  amiable  and  obliging  disposi- 
tion of  M.  Cremieux  made  him  a  universal  favorite. 
He  immediately  took  the  liberal  side  in  politics 
and  has  ever  been  the  consistent  and  able  advocate 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  chamber  of  every  cause,  and 
every  man  that  required  a  bold,  chivalric  and  lib- 
eral defender.  He  was  sent  for  from  all  parts  of 
France  to  undertake  the  defence  of  political  offend- 
ers. Not  a  man  accused  of  republican  tendencies, 
projects,  not  a  journal  that  make  itself  feared  by 
government,  could  be  brought  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  country  but  the  petit  avocat  was  forthwith 
sent  for,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  accused  was 
triumphantly  acquitted.  In  1830  he  removed  to 
Paris  and  at  once  took  rank  at  the  head  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  He  had  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  gave  his  frank  and 
cordial  adhesion  to  the  constitutional  monarchy 
which  was  then  established  :  but  when  v\'ith  La- 
fayette, Dupont,  and  Arago,  and  other  patriots 
he  saw  that  the  promises  of  the  charter  were  not 
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to  be  kept  he  abandoned  the  support  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most 
active  and  nnost  efficient  of  the  opposition.  Since 
then  he  has  hardly  made  a  secret  of  his  republican 
sympathies.  He  greatly  increased  his  reputation 
and  popularity  by  the  bold  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Louis  Philippe  in  behalf  of  Curry,  con- 
victed of  revolutionary  attempts  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe. 

"Sire,"  exclaintied  the  intrepid  advocate,  "let it 
not  be  said,  that  during  your  reign,  a  patriot's  head 
has  rolled  beneath  the  axe  !  King  of  the  barricades 
of  July  I  pardon  the  barricades  of  June  1  King  of 
the  people!  Let  not  a  child  of  the  people  die  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  for  a  political  offence," 
&c.  Cremieux  possesses  in  a  high  degree  pro- 
fessional courage.  Early  in  his  career  before  re- 
moving to  Paris,  he  was  called  to  defend  in  the 
appeal  an  old  officer  of  Napoleon  who  had  been 
arrested  and  condemned  for  having  shouted  "  Vive 
I  ^E7npereur\''^  and  he  thrilled  his  auditory  by  a 
daring  and  eloquent  eulogy,  thrown  thus  in  the 
face  of  the  functionaries  of  the  Restoration,  of  those 
glorious  armies  which  had  borne  the  triumphant 
tri-color  over  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
But  perhaps  his  most  distinguished  success  at  the 
bar  took  place  upon  the  occasion  of  the  arrest  of 
three  young  men  who  were  charged  with  having  pub- 
licly sung  the  Marseillaise.  Cremieux  of  course 
flew  to  the  defence.  "  It  is  not  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,"  said  the  ofator,  without  the  profoundest  in- 
dignation that  I  have  read  a  decree  of  accusation 
dragging  before  this  court  three  citizens  who  have 
sung  the  Marseillaise.  I  declare  it  boldly — the 
Marseillaise  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  very  finest 
songs  which  the  political  history  of  nations  lias 
preserved.  The  ancients  would  have  erected 
statues  to  the  poet  who  had  found  in  a  great  crisis 
of  the  country  so  marvellous  inspirations.  While 
an  illustrious  captain  of  engineers  *  is  organizing 
fourteen  armies,  which  suddenly  start  like  one  man 
from  our  heaving  soil,  a  simple  citizen,  inspired  by 
his  love  of  country,  produces  a  hymn,  a  sublime 
Iiymn,  which  is  soon  chanted  by  every  man  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrennes,  which  is  destined  soon 
to  waken  ancient  Egypt  amid  its  sands,  and  whose 
terrible  accents,  high  and  loud,  will  swell  amid  the 
tumult  of  battles — that  hymn  is  the  Marseillaise ! 
It  was  its  cry,  "  To  arms,  citizens !"  that  was 
raised  simultaneously  by  a  whole  people  of  heroes ! 
And  it  is  this  Marseillaise  that  you  have  dared  to 
drag  before  the  tribunals!  But  you  have  not  read 
it!  Have  you  no  French  blood  in  your  veins  1 
No,  no,  they  who  censure  the  Marseillaise  cannot 
have  read  it — they  don't  know  it,  they  don't  under- 
stand it !  They  think  of  nothing  but  the  days  of 
Terror^-they  confound  the  Marseillaise  with  the 
scaffold  !  Ah !  without  doubt  more  than  one  martyr 

*  He  alludes  to  Carnot  the  father  of  the  present  Min.  of 
Pub.  Instruction. 


to  Liberty  has  died  singing  the  Marseillaise  be- 
neath the  very  axe  of  ihe  executioner!  But,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  that  Marseillaise  was  the  cry 
death  to  our  enemies!  It  was  the  cry  of  salvation 
to  our  country  !  Honor  then  to  the  Marseillaise  ! 
Listen,  gentlemen,  and  judge." 

"LA  MARSEILLAISE. 

CHANT   NAtlONAL. 

I. 

Allons,  enfaiits  de  lapatrie, 
Le  jour  de  Gloire  est  arrive  : 
Contra  nous,  de  iatyrannie 
L'  elendard  sanglant  est  lev6. 
Entendez-vous  dans  ces  campagnes 
JMngir  ces  feroces  soldals? 
lis  vieniient  jusque  dans  vos  bras 
Egorger  vos  fils  et  vos  corapagiies  ! 

Auxarmes!  Citoyens!  formez  vosbataillons  t 

JVlarclions,  marchons,  qu'  un  sang  impur 

Abreuve  nos  sillons ! 

Marchons,  Marchons,  qu'  un  sang  impur 

Abreuve  nos  sillons  I 


11^ 


"  Que  veut  cette  horde  d'  esclaves 
De  traitres,  de  rois  conjures? 
Pour  qui  ces  ignobles  entraves 
Ces  pers  des  longtemps  prepares  ? 
Fran9dis  !  pour  nous,  ah  !  quel  outrage  J 
Quels  transports  il  doit  exciter  ! 
C  est  nous  qu'on  ose  mediter 
De  rendre  a  1'  antique  escfavage  ? 
Aux  armes,  Citoyens  !  &C. 


III. 


Quoi !  des  cohortes  etrangSres 
Feraient  la  loi  dans  nos  foyers  ! 
Quoi!  des  phalanges  rnercenaires 
Terrasseraienl  nos  tiers  guerriers  ! 
Grand  Dieu  !  par  des  mains  enchain^es 
Nos  fronts  sous  le  jong  se  ploieraient : 
De  vilsdespotes  deviendraient 
Les  inaitres  de  nos  destinees! 

Aux  armes  !  Citoyens  !  &c. 

It. 

Tremblez,  tyrans,  et  vous  perfides, 
L'  opprobre  de  tous  les  partis — 
Tremblez  I  vos  projets  parricides' 
Vont  enfin  recevoir  leur  prix. 
Tout  est  soldat  pour  vous  combattre 
S'  ils  tom'bent  nos  jeunes  heros, 
La  France  en  produit  de  nouveaux 
Contre  vous  tout  pr6is  a  se  battre 
Aux  Armes  !  Citoyens  !  &c. 


Francjais,  en  guerriers  magnanimes, 
Portez,  ou  retenez  vos  coups  : 
Epargnez  ces  tristes  victimes, 
A  regret  s'  armant  contre  nous. 
Mais  ces  despotes  sanguinaires, 
Mais  les  complices  de  Bouill6, 
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To'js  ces  tigres  qui,  sang  pitie 
Dechirent  le  sein  de  leur  mere. 

Aux  Aimes  !  Citoyens  !  &c." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  effect 
which  the  reciiation  of  this  spirited  production  had 
upon  the  court,  jury  and  whole  audience.  Cre- 
mieux  read  it  as  well  as  Talrna  himself  could  have 
done — his  little  form  dilated — his  eye  sparkled — 
his  face  blazed  with  feeling — the  orator  seemed 
actually  inspired.  At  the  fourth  couplet  every 
man  in  the  house  started  to  his  feet,  and  held  his 
breath  till  the  reciiation  was  cooipleted.  "  This — 
this" — concluded  the  orator,  ''  which  has  been  de- 
clared criminal — criminal  !  Call  it  admirable  ! 
Call  it  sublime !  Let  us  cradle  our  children,  and 
lull  them  to  sleep  with  the  noble  accents  of  the 
Marseillaise .'" 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  three  young 
men  were  acquitted  :  and  the  triumph  of  Cremieux 
was  complete. 

M.  Cremieux  entered  the  chamber  of  deputies 
in  1842  as  one  of  the  representation  from  the  de- 
partment of  the  Inde-and-Loire.  He  would  be 
hard  to  beat  upon  the  stump  in  the  United  States, 
and  during  the  reform  agitation  in  France  last  year 
he  was  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  active. 

M.  Cremieux  has  thus  far  every  thing  in  his 
favor.  He  is  universally  liked  and  esteemed. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  the  wider  career,  upon  which 
he  has  just  entered,  he  will  preserve  his  reputation 
as  an  honorable  man  and  patriot,  and  entitle  him- 
self to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country. 

W.  W.  M. 


SONNETS, 


BY  ALTON. 


On  Receiving  a  Purse. 

How  beautiful  the  work  of  Woman's  hand — 
E'er  wearing  on  its  face  the  sweet  impress 
Of  her  own  purity  and  loveliness  ! 

Her  rosy-fingers  wave  that  Magic  Wand 

E'en  with  whose  slightest  touch  she  may  command, 
At  the  sweet  pleasure  of  her  will,  to  rise 
Enchantingly  before  the  raptured  eyes, 

The  dazzling  beauties  of  bright  Fairy-land  ! 

Fond  Token  !  of  the  dear  regard  I  hold. 
Well-favored,  in  her  true  and  tender  heart, 

Wert  thou  o'erflowing  with  the  purest  gold 
Thou  coulds't  not  be  more  valued  than  thou  art ; 

For  me  thou  hast  a  treasure  which  will  prove 

More  precious  far  than  gold  a  gentle  being's  love  !— 


II. 

With  my  Miniature. 

The  world  is  false — oh  basely  false  indeed, 

As  oft,  alas,  too  bitterly  I've  proved  ! 

And  those  whom  once  most  fervently  I  loved. 
Have  caused  my  heart  with  deepest  wounds  to  bleed  ! 
And  she  who  held  that  heart — now  haply  freed, 

Th'  Original  would  tenderly  behold. 

Until  the  rich  man  came,  and  then  for  gold 
'Twas  spurned  :  she  deemed,  to  gain  the  golden  meed, 
'Twas  light,  indeed,  to  sacrifice  a  heart! 

Ah,  tho'  full  many  thus  have  ruthless  been, 
I  feel  thou  'dst  shrink  to  act  a  treacherous  part : 

And,  when  thou  look'st  on  it  in  lovely  mien, 
Believe  the  tender  love  thou  bearest  me 
Is  fondly  answered  by  this  heart  to  thee  \ 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


THE  FEUDAL  ARMIES  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  discussion,  by  an  able  cor- 
respondent in  out  January  number,  of  the  battles  of  Crecy, 
Agincourt,  &c.  We  commend  the  following  article  from 
another  pen  on  the  same  subject — Ed.  Mess. 

Editor  of  Messenger  : 

Dear  Sir, — 1  perceive  that  a  flippant  question, 
in  a  note  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  has  led 
to  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  of  the  English  suc- 
cesses at  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers  and 
Agincourt.  "  How  did  the  English  manage  to  win 
these  ancient  battles  against  such  odds'?"  seems  to 
your  correspondent  a  good  answer,  thrown  into 
the  Yankee  shape  of  question,  to  the  allegation 
that,  but  for  the  Prussian  forces,  France  would 
have  won  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  discussion 
that  has  arisen,  however  idly-stirred,  is  an  inter- 
esting one. 

The  great  national  cause  of  the  English  suc- 
cesses at  Cressy,  Poictiers  and  Agincourt,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Bacon's 
"True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms." 

"Let  States  that  aim  at  greatness  take  heed  how 
their  nobility  and  gentlemen  do  inultiply  too  fast ; 
for  that  makelh  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a 
peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and 
in  effect,  but  a  gentleman  s  laborer.  Even  as  you 
may  see  in  coppice  woods;  if  you  leave  your  sta- 
dles  too  thick,  you  shall  never  have  clean  under- 
wood, but  shrubs  and  bushes.  So  in  countries,  if 
the  gentlemen  be  too  many,  the  commons  will  be 
base;  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not  the 
hundredth  poll  will  be  fit  for  an  helmet;  especially 
as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army  ; 
and  so  there  will  be  great  population  and  little 
strength.     This  which  I   speak  of  hath   been  no 
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where  better  seen  than  by  comparing  of  England 
and  France;  whereof  England,  though  far  less  in 
territory  and  population,  hatli  been,  nevertheless, 
an  overmatch;  in  regard  the  middle  people  of  Eng- 
land make  good  soldiers  which  the  peasants  of 
France  do  not.  And  herein  the  device  of  King 
Henry  VII.  (whereof  I  have  spoken  largely  in  the 
history  of  his  life)  was  profound  and  admirable; 
in  making  farms  and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a 
standard;  that  is,  maintained  with  such  a  propor- 
tion of  land  unto  them  as  may  breed  a  subject  to 
live  in  convenient  plenty,  and  no  servile  condition  ; 
and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the  owners 
and  not  mere  hirelings.  And  thus,  indeed,  you 
shall  attain  to  Virgil's  character  which  he  gives  to 
ancient  Italy  :  '  Terra  potens  armis  atque  ubere 
glebffi.'  " 

England  not  only  cherished  her  yeomanry,  of 
which  class  of  population  France,  divided  into  the 
two  extreme  classes  of  nobles  and  peasants,  was 
wholly  devoid,  but  looked  carefully  to  its  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  that  most  formidable  of  ancient 
weapons,  the  bow.  Legislation,  and  prizes  award- 
ed by  kings  and  the  great  peers,  filled  rural  Eng- 
land with  archers  able  to  strike  the  smallest  mark 
at  long  distances,  and  to  pierce  any  but  the  very 
best  Italian  armor  of  the  men-at-arms. 

Of  the  particular  causes  of  the  English  suc- 
cesses in  the  ancient  battles,  Froissart  gives  a  very 
clear  account  in  telling  the  stories  of  Cressy  and 
Poictiers.  The  English  were  commanded  at  Cres- 
sy by  Edward  III.,  a  gallant  knight  and  eminent 
general,  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince,  with  the 
renowned  earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  fought  in 
the  van.  So  generalled,  the  English  fought  with 
the  utmost  precision,  good  order,  and  effect  of  dis- 
cipline. An  instance  of  this  strict  order  is,  in  the 
following  statement  of  Froissart  :  "  The  same  day 
the  French  king  had'  given  a  great  black  courser 
to  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  who  made  the  Lord  of 
Fussels  to  ride  on  him  and  bear  his  banner;  the 
same  horse  was  taken  restifF,  and  brought  him 
through  all  the  scouts  of  the  English;  and  as  he 
would  have  returned  again  he  fell  into  a  great  dike 
and  was  much  hurt,  and  he  would  have  died  there 
if  his  page  had  not  been  present,  who  followed  him 
through  all  the  divisions,  and  saw  where  his  mas- 
ter lay  in  the  dike,  witli  no  other  obstruction  ex- 
cept his  \\ovs,e,for  the  Englishmen  wovld  not  issue 
out  of  their  ranks  for  the  sake  of  taking  any  pri- 
soner;  then  the  page  alighted  in  front  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  relieved  his  master  and  bore  him  off." 

The  French  on  the  other  hand  were  very  badly 
commanded.  Philip,  their  king,  was  a  poor  gen- 
eral, perhaps  even  a  craven.  Froissart  says  that 
on  "riding  forward  toward  the  Englishmen  his 
Hood  changed.''''  Whether  this  means  that  he 
•showed  a  cowardly  fear  is  not  certain,  but  Frois- 
sart gives  him  no  credit,  and  he  delighted  to  give 


the  whole  account  of  the  battle  of  the  French 
makes  it  clear  that  they  were  miserably  command- 
ed. As  they  were  advancing  from  Abbeville  to 
the  position  of  the  English,  the  king  (Philip) 
changed  his  design,  determined  to  postpone  the  at- 
tack until  morning,  and  ordered  a  halt  and  encamp- 
ment.. Froissart  says  :  "  The  foremost  stood  still 
and  would  have  abided  but  those  who  were  behind 
would  not  but  rode  forward,  and  said  that  they 
would  in  no  wise  halt  till  they  had  advanced  to  the 
front;  and  when  the  front  saw  the  rear  advanced 
they  continued  to  proceed  ;  so  that  neither  the  king 
nor  his  marshals  could  rule  them.  So  they  pro- 
ceeded without  any  order  until  they  came  in  sight 
of  their  enemies;  and  as  soon  as  the  foremost  saw 
them  they  retreated  in  disorder;  at  which  those  in 
the  rear  were  astonislied  and  terrified,  and  thought 
that  the  foremost  company  had  been  fighting  :  then 
they  might  have  had  leisure  and  room  to  have  gone 
forward  if  they  had  wished  :  some  advanced  and 
others  remained  still,"  &c. 

If  this  is  not  a  picture  of  an  ill-commanded  mil- 
itary "  rabble"  there  never  was  one. 

Again,  at  this  battle  of  Cressy,  the  English, 
under  the  wise  and  hardy  generalship  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  were  posted  at  great  advantage. 

Moreover  they  numbered  a  large  force,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  muster-roll,  of  the  best  archers  of 
their  country,  renowned  as  it  was  for  unapproach- 
able excellence  in  this  department  of  military 
strength  ;  against  which  terrible  array  of  bowmen 
the  French  had  no  similar  force  to  oppose  except 
their  "  Genoese  cross-bowmen"  who  came  into  bat- 
tle "  so  fatigued,"  "  Froissart  says,  "  with  march- 
ing on  foot  that  day  six  leagues,  armed  with  their 
cross-bows,  that  they  said  to  their  constables,  '  we 
are  not  well  ordered  to  fight  this  day,  for  we  are 
not  in  a  fit  conditicm  to  do  any  great  deed  of  arms, 
we  have  more  need  of  rest.'"  These  Genoese 
became  very  soon  so  disorderly  and  muiinous  that 
the  French  men-at-arms  assailed  them  as  enemies, 
rode  on  amongst  "the  rascal  rout''  hacking  and 
hewing,  whilst  upon  the  mass  so  confused,  fell  the 
"  fiery  hail"  of  the  English  cloth-yard  shafts, 
"piercing  through  heads,  arms,  and  breasts."  A 
small  advantage  may  be  mentioned  here  :  the  Eng- 
lish shot  with  the  sun  at  their  backs  and  conse- 
quently shining  into  the  faces  of  their  enemies. 

Finally  the  cliivalry  and  stout  yeomen  of  Eng- 
land fought  a  battle  of  despair,  whilst  France  might 
fail  in  the  one  attempt,  fall  back  safely,  and  come 
on  again  at  better  occasion.  It  was  with  such  sug- 
gestions that  Sir  John  of  Hainault,  cheered  the 
French  king.  "  If  you  have  received  a  loss  at  this 
time  you  will  recover  it  again  at  another  season." 
The  English,  I  say,  fought  a  battle  of  despair. 
They  stood  as  one  to  eight  against  their  enemies. 
They  fought  chained  in  by  ihe  towns,  strong  for- 
tresses, and  teeming   populaticm   of  their  enemy, 


it  to  kings,  anywhere  for  one  gallant  action.     But   and  only  victory  could  break  the  chain.     Defeat  in 
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the  face  of  such  a  muster  of  the  military  of  France 
must  result  in  annihilation.  But  it  was  the  despair 
which  stimulates  to  superhuman  action,  not  that 
which  depresses  valor.  Even  the  English  yeo- 
man, desperate  of  winning  a  day  against  such  vast 
odds,  had  kindled  his  nature  to  a  lordly  pilch,  and 
was  only  ambitious  to  die  like  the  gallant  gentle- 
man who  dismounted  from  his  war  horse,  unbuckled 
his  spurs  and  took  post  by  his  side. 

These  are  the  causes  of  the  English  success  on 
the  field  of  Cressy  ;  and  they  apply,  in  principal, 
to  the  victories  of  Poictiers  and  Agincourt.  In 
these  latter  battles  the  English  were  commanded 
by  the  greatest  generals  in  the  world — the  Black 
Prince  and  Plenry  V.  In  both  battles  great  ad- 
vantage of  position  was  taken,  hedges,  stakes  and 
ditches  made  a  means  of  defence  against  the  charg- 
ing horse  of  the  enemy.  In  both  the  bowmen,  pro- 
tected in  their  position,  shot  for  the  honor  of  Eng- 
land, and  did  terrii)le  execution.  In  both  the  Eng- 
lish were  so  far  out-numbered  that  nothing  but  the 
memory  of  Cressy  at  Poictiers,  and  of  Cressy  and 
Poictiers  at  Agincourt,  opened  a  hope  to  victory  ; 
and  such  memories,  in  preventing  despair,  did  not, 
we  may  be  sure,  depress  valor.  Finally  in  both 
the  enemy  was  a  disjointed  force,  chiefly  of  pea- 
santry, led  on  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  John,  of 
France,  did  his  devoir  as  a  good  knight  at  Poic- 
tiers, but  there  is  not  a  word  in  any  history  com- 
plimentary to  his  wisdom  and  skill  as  a  leader. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  battles,  gained  by  Eng- 
land against  great  odds,  to  show  that  the  French 
were  (even  at  that  day  of  the  highest  renown  in 
arms  of  the  "  fierce  islanders")  constitutionally  in- 
ferior as  a  race,  in  the  manly  virtues  and  powers, 
to  the  English.  The  lower  classes  in  England 
and  France  presented,  for  the  causes  which  Lord 
Bacon  has  stated,  the  difference  between  a  hardy 
martial  yeomanry,  and  a  debased  peasantry;  but 
it  was  not  the  better  blood  but  the  better  institu- 
tions that  gave  superiority  to  the  Englishman. 
Where  not  debased  into  sullen  indifference  to  honor 
and  love  of  country,  the  French  character  equalled 
the  English  or  any  other.  Froissart  is  full  of 
proof  of  this.  The  knights  and  squires  of  France 
were  inferior  to  none  on  earth.  It  was  the  delight 
of  the  chivalry  of  England  to  mate  in  deeds  of 
arms,  claiming  or  achieving  no  superiority  with 
their  "gentle  enemies."  Sir  Eustace,  of  Rybe- 
mont,  struck  the  third  Edward  to  his  knee  in  a  fair 
encounter  of  swords  under  Calais  ;  the  king,  like 
a  gentleman,  gave  him  much  honor  and  a  chaplet 
of  pearls  for  the  good  blow,  saying  that  he  was  the 
best  knight  he  had  ever  interchanged  buffets  with. 
At  Sandingfeld  five  French  kniuhts  held  open  lists 
and  gave  courteous  reception,  for  love  of  arms,  to 
the  chivalry  of  all  Christendom,  and  running  sev- 
eral hundred  courses,  did  gallantly  in  all,  losing 
honor  in  none.  Some  scores  of  enterprising  Eng- 
lishmen went  off  the  worse  for  their  powers.    After 


the  battle  of  Poictiers,  "  Sir  Edward,  of  Roucy," 
Froissart  tells  us  "  fled  alone  *  *  *  *  vvas 
pursued  by  an  English  knight  who  continually- 
cried  to  him  '  turn  again.  Sir  Knight,  it  is  a  shame 
to  fly  away  in  this  manner  ;'  then  the  knight  turned 
back'' — and,  to  curtail  Froissart's  story,  unhorsed 
the  English  pursuer,  and,  turning  the  tables,  took 
him  prisoner.  "  A  squire  of  Picardy,"  in  the  same 
rout,  "  called  John  de  Helenes,"  did  a  similar  deed 
in  turning  and,  man  to  man,  making  a  captive  of 
the  Lord  Berkeley  who  pursued  him.  The  pages 
of  Froissart  abound  with  proof  of  this  sort,  that 
Frenchman  and  Englishman  (practice  in  military 
exercises,  and  the  influences  of  honor  being  the 
same)  were  any  thing  but  the  monkey  and  lion, 
which  a  purblind  conceit  had  made  some  English- 
men believe  them  to  have  been,  and  to  be. 

But  whatever  eff'ect  the  inferiority  of  the  French 
peasantry  to  the  English  yeomanry  may  have  had 
upon  the  issue  of  the  ancient  battles  at  Cress}', 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt — no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  it  at  all  bearing  upon  the  issue  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Napoleon's  gallant  conscripts, 
burning  with  martial  ardor,  were  very  different 
from  the  ancient  base  and  ignoble  peasantry.  The 
English  inight  well  have  won  Cressy,  Poictiers, 
and  Agincourt,  and  lost  Waterloo.  France  had 
greatly  changed  from  her  ancient  condition  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  in  1648,  found  the  country 
"very  full  of  money — silver  and  gold — the  towns 
and  villages  not  decaying,  but  the  houses  full  of 
people,  and  the  streets  swarming  with  children, 
which  no  mnn  could  well  believe  but  he  that  saw 
it."  The  French  Revolution  removed  the  last 
traces  of  that  oppressive  and  debasing  predomi- 
nance of  the  high  over  the  low,  to  which  so  wise 
a  man  as  Lord  Bacon  traced  the  weakness  of 
France  in  her  wars  with  England.  I  repeat  that 
France  might  have  very  well,  under  one  condition 
of  the  manhood  of  her  population,  lost  the  ancient 
battles,  and  yet  under  another  won  W^aterloo. 
Whetlier  she  had  done  so,  or  would  have  done  so, 
hut  for  the  Prussians  is  another  question,  and  one 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  am  only  an- 
swering the  argument  of  the  writer  of  the  note, 
who  asked  you  the  question  about  these  ancient 
battles. 

In  conclusion  I  have  little  more  to  say  than  that 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  England,  ancient 
and  modern.  The  Portuguese  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Cromwell,  rejoicing  in  the  name,  hard  to 
write,  of  Don  Juan  Roderiguez  de  Saa  Meneses, 
Conde  de  Penaguaia,  presented  the  Protector  with 
a  panegyric  of  him,  written  in  Latin  by  a  learned  Je- 
suit, chaplain  of  the  embassy — a  panegyric  which 
has  been  considered  so  fine,  as  to  be  worthy  of  be- 
ing attributed  to  "  Mr.  John  Milton,  Latin  secre- 
tary to  Cromwell;*'  in  this  panegyric  England  is 
nobly  eulogized  as  "  a  generous  country,  the  mother 
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of  heroes,  the  region  of  palms,  the  seat  of  laurels, 
the  mount  of  trophies,  ivhose  hills  and  promonto- 
ries are  crowned  with  spoils  gathered  from  her  nu- 
merous enemies.'''' 

I  adopt  the  terms  of  this  proud  and  nobly  ex- 
pressed eulogy  ;  but  why  fur  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land should  we  decry  other  nations'?  Why  should 
we  be  bound,  in  our  raptures,  to  pronounce  one 
Englishman  equal  to  three  (or,  taking  the  odds  of 
Cressy,  eight)  Frenchmen  1 

C. 
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HOPE. 


BY    MRS.    MARIA    G.    BUCHANAN. 

I  saw  a  beauteous  maiden  once, 

At  that  bewitching  hour, 
Just  when  the  fragrant  bud  of  youth 

Is  bursting  into  flower; 
All  the  bright  spirits  which  attend 

That  blossoming  were  there — 
Tlie  sparkling  of  their  radiant  wings 

Like  sunlight  made  the  air. 

Sweet  Innocence,  that  fairest  charm. 

Was  in  her  bosom  shrined, 
With  .Toy  which  ne'er  had  known  a  grief 

In  rosy  bondajre  twined; 
Beauty  her  dazzling  diadem 

Wove  'raid  her  braided  hair, 
While  Grace  her  rolje  of  loveliness 

Flung  round  her  form  so  fair. 

Then  Genius  waved  his  magic  wand 

And  in  her  eyes  had  birth 
A  light  which  beauty  could  not  give, 

A  light  not  born  of  earth, 
And  peace,  fair  Virttae's  lov'liest  child, 

Brought  her  pure  offering. 
And  Hope's  irradiant  form  was  near 

With  rainbow-tinted  wing. 

She,  to  the  maiden  fairest  seemed, 

Of  all  that  brilliant  throng. 
With  e^er  new  delight  was  heard 

Her  sweet  alluring  song, 
For  her  bright  fingers  seemed  to  draw 

Aside  that  curtain  vast, 
Bejond  whose  wide  mysterious  folds 
No  eye  was  ever  cast. 

Fair,  in  the  glowing  distance,  rose 

Her  amaranthine  bowers, 
O'erhung  by  Summer's  cloudless  skies, 

Decked  with  unfading  flowers. 
And  Love,  that  sweetest  dream  of  youth, 

Amid  the  roses  lay  : 
Oh  !  as  the  maiden  gazed,  Hope's  smile 

Seemed  brighter  than  the  day. 


Long  years  passed  on,  again  I  saw 

Th.at  maiden's  graceful  form. 
Ah  !  what  a  change,  her  sunny  head 

Had  bowed  beneath  the  storm, 
With  eager  fingers  she  had  grasped 

The  joy  of  young  love  born; 
With  sick'ning  anguish  she  had  felt 

That  rose  concealed  a  thorn. 

Yes,  scattered  were  the  dreams  of  youth, 

Faded  Love's  magic  flower 
Beneath  that  grief  Hope  seemed  to  lie 

Bereft  of  all  her  power; 
But  when  the  first  wild  burst  was  o'er 

She  spoke  with  fervent  tone, 
(While  pointing  where  the  dazzling  spires 

Of  Fame's  high  temple  shone.) 

The  fading  of  Love's  myrtle  wreath 

Has  round  thee  cast  a  shade  ; 
The  laurel  crown  by  Genius  won 

Will  never,  never  fade  : 
And  oh  !  Love's  brightest,  sweetest  dream 

A  joy  could  never  bring, 
Like  that  which  ever  richly  glows 

'Neath  Fame's  majestic  wing. 

While  Hope  thus  spoke  the  brilliant  fire 

Of  Intellect  awoke. 
The  pale  cheek  flushed,  while  from  her  lip 

These  thrilling  numbers  broke; 
Yes  !  1  will  OHSt  a  way  I  he  links 

Of  love's  delusive  chains, 
I'll  bow  before  the  starry  shrine 

Where  Godlike  genius  reigns  : 

And  I  will  weave,  of  burning  song. 

Those  links  which  bind  the  soul. 
While  quickened  breath,  and  flashing  eye 

Acknowledge  Mind's  control : 
Then  Joy,  long  fled  this  weary  heart, 

Again  will  take  his  rest 
— ^Folding  his  golden  pinions — in 

The  temple  of  my  breast. 

Again  years  passed,  and  time  had  stolen 

That  maiden's  youthful  bloom  ; 
While  withered  hopes,  and  blighted  love 

Had  been  her  early  doom. 
'Tis  true  that  on  her  pallid  brow 

Shone  Fame's  ennobling  wreath  ; 
But  ah  !  the  anguished  brain  that  throbbed 

Its  sparkling  leaves  beneath. 

See  !  while  I  gaze,  pale  Mem'ry  comes 

And  holds  her  magic  glass, 
And  bygone  hours,  a  mournful  train 

In  silent  order  pass, 
She  sees  the  days  of  happy  youth 

When  Hope  had  known  no  lilight, 
And  when  love's  song  had  thrilled  her  breast 

With  visions  of  delight. 

And  when  love's  golden  lyre  was  struck 

By  disappointment's  hand. 
While,  by  the  broken  chords,  despair 

Took  his  bewildering  stand, 
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She  turns  away,  her  hands  she  clasps 

And  wildly  cries  oh  !    Fame, 
Now,  in  this  wretched  hour,  I  feel 

That  thou  art  but  a  name  ! 

Though  when  I  strike  my  spirit's  chords 

The  lofty  streams  which  flow, 
Thence  in  free  burning  numbers  make 

A  thousand  bosoms  glow. 
Fame,  does  thy  diamond  chalice  hold 

Of  Lethe's  stream,  a  part  ?  . 
Can  thy  proud  coronal  bind  up 

A  lonely,  broken  heart  ? 

Oh  Hope!  thou  false  delusive  shade, 

E'en  from  this  very  hour 
I'll  throw  thy  lustrous  fetters  by 

No  more  to  own  their  power ; 
But  as  she  spoke  a  vision  rose 

Before  her  wond'ring  sight; 
A  female  form  with  golden  hair, 

And  eyes  of  cloudless  light. 

Like  Hope  she  seemed,  but  oh !  more  fair 

Was  her  seraphic  brow, 
While  on  her  snowy  pinions  lay 

A  pure  celestial  glow, 
And  prostrate  at  her  radiant  side 

A  shrouded  form  is  seen  ; 
In  trembling  awe  the  lady  asks 

What  can  this  vision  mean? 

Mortal !  the  precious  spell  of  hope, 

Oh  !  do  not  cast  from  thee. 
But  let  the  sorrows  of  thy  soul 

Before  my  presence  flee, 
I  am  the  Hope  of  Heaven,  but  bend 

Beneath  my  gentle  sway. 
And  from  the  careworn  paths  of  earth 

Thy  soul  I'll  lead  away. 

My  shadow,  earthly  Hope,  now  bent 

in.  silence  at  my  side, 
The  wreaths  which  she  did  give  to  thee 

Were  swept  by  sorrow's  tide. 
But  the  fair  garlands  in  my  hand 

'Twine  flowers  that  ne'er  will  fade. 
They'll  bloom  amid  the  icy  air 

By  death's  dread  shadow  made. 

This  wreath  will  makeearth's  hopes  seem  dim, 

'Twill  check  sad  mem'ry's  sigh 
When  o'er  the  hours  of  vanished  joys 

She  casts  a  tearful  eye, 
'Twill  take  from  sorrow's  piercing  dart 

Its  most  envenomed  sting. 
And  round  the  darkened  bed  of  pain 

A  beauteous  halo  fling. 

The  lady  paused,  but  Failh  drew  nigh, 

The  precious  wreath  she  placed. 
Upon  the  downcast  brow  where  care 

His  own  dark  name  had  traced. 
Then  joy  amid  the  dewy  flowers 

His  home  of  beauty  made. 
And  peace  in  tranquil  loveliness 

Slept  'neatli  their  balmy  shade. 

Independence,  Mo.,  May  3,  1848. 


OLD  MAGAZINES. 

Tn  loitering  through  a  gallery,  where  on  either 
side  we  see  the  prim  portraits  of  our  grandmothers, 
or  where  the  canvas  introduces  to  our  acquaint- 
ance queer  old  gentlemen  in  powdered  wigs  and 
small-clothes,  we  seem  to  be  transported  back,  as 
it  were,  to  the  "  little  day"  in  which  they  lived  and 
to  quite  forget  the  scenes  of  the  busy  world  around 
us.  Right  pleasant  is  it  at  such  a  time,  to  muse 
on  the  faded  splendors  of  the  past, — to  recall  the 
memories  of  happy  hours,  "  departed,  never  to  re- 
turn." With  us,  the  same  feeling  is  produced  ia 
turning  over  the  pages  of  an  old  magazine.  We 
love  to  open  the  volume  asa  time-worn  portal,  that 
discloses  to  our  view  apartments  long  shut  out  from 
human  observation.  We  love  to  linger  among  the 
records  that  are  enshrined — we  may  rather  say  en- 
sepulchred — therein,  and  bringing  them  forward 
once  again  to  the  light,  to  read  over  the  story  they 
contain.  And  in  this  dreamy,  unprofitable  sort  of 
studious  relaxation,  we  pass  at  least  half  of  the 
reading  hours  of  our  existence. 

There  is  before  us  at  this  moment  a  goodly  vol- 
ume of  magazine  literature,  not  remarkable,  it  is 
true,  for  exceeding  age, — although  it  goes  back 
three  and  sixty  years  into  the  dim  regions  of  tlie 
past, — but   still  en)bodying  so  much  curious  infor- 
mation and  presenting  so  accurate  a  reflection  of  the 
*'  form  and  pressure"  of  the  time,  that  we  propose  to 
discourse  a  little  on  it,  "  by  way  of  remembrance." 
It  is  entitled  "The  European  Magazine,  and  Lon- 
don  Review  ;  containing  the  Literature,  History, 
Politics,  Arts,   Manners   and  Amusements  of  the 
Age.     Simul  et  jucunda  et  idoneadicere  vitae.    By 
the  Philological   Society  of  London.     Vol.    Vlf. 
for   1785.      London.      Printed   for   Scatcherd    & 
VVhitaker.      Ave-Maria  Lane  and  L    Sewell  ia 
Cornhill."     1785  !     But   two  generations  of  mea 
have  passed  away  since  that  period  and  yet  what 
events  have  transpired  on  the  earth  in  the  interval ! 
It  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  dawn  of  anew 
era  in  human  affairs,  as  the   connecting  link  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  olden  time.     The  Amer- 
ican, who  looks  back  to  it,  will  feel  a  pardonable 
pride  in  the  patriotic  associations  with  which  it  is 
connected,  he  will  think  first  of  the  position  of  his 
country,  just  then  acknowledged  as  independent  by 
the  powers  of  Europe,  and  if  he  be  "  of  imagina- 
tion all  compact,"  he  will  indulge  in  an  ornitholog- 
ical rapture  over  the  American  eagle,  newly  fledg- 
ed, that  was  just  then  mounting  to  the  face  of  the 
sun.     1785  !     Through   what  a  long  vista  do  we 
see  its  characters  and  its  incidents  !     What  simple, 
old-fashioned  people  they  were,  who  moved  about 
in  the  twilight  of  the  eighteenth  century  !     Who 
then   had   heard  the   melodies  of  Bellini,  or  seen 
the  light  of  science  and  olefiant  gas  shed  upon  the 
darkness  of  Piccadilly,  or  rumbled  at  the  rate  of 
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forty  miles  an  hour  over  a  vast  continent,  or  talked 
by  lightning  with  a  friend  in  a  distant  empire  ] 
London  was  indeed  at  that  time  a  huge  metropolis, 
as  it  has  since  been  described, 

"A  mighty  mass  of  brick  and  smoke  and  shipping, 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masis  ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe  through  the  sea-coal  canopy," 

but  where  among  those  malts  could  be  seen  the 
smoke-stack  of  a  steamer,  where  then  was  the  phi- 
losopher Punch,  who  now  edifies  weekly  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  and  where  could  be  found  that  won- 
drous salon  of  fashion, 

"Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  paradise  of  '  Or  Molu"  ? 


present !  There  was  Windham,  who  has  been 
well  described  as  "  the  finest  gentleman  of  the 
age — his  form  developed  by  every  manly  exer- 
cise— his  face  beaming  with  intelligence  and  spir- 
it." There  might  be  seen  a  very  young  man  of  re- 
markable stateliness  of  person  and  quiet  dignity  of 
deportment,  who  had  not  yet  heard  his  own  voice 
in  the  hall,  *ut  who  was  destined  to  wield  the  scep- 
ter of  resistless  eloquence, — Charles  Grey.  On 
the  benches  of  the  opposition,  the  leader  of  his 
party,  was  the  burly  form  of  Fox,  known  out  of 
doors  by  his  slouched  white  hat  and  his  unfashion- 
ionable  coat, — Fox,  whose  countenance  always 
thoughtful,  even  amid  the  symposia  of  the  clubs, 
was  strikingly  so  in  the  fervor  of  discussion.  Prom- 
inent among  the  greatest  was  one,  who,  although  it 
has  been  said  of  him  that 


These  things  were  not.  Oh  unlucky  race, — bis 
terque  wnfortunati, — to  have  lived  before  Napoleon 
bad  reformed  the  tactics  of  the  continent,  or  Brum- 
mell  the  neckcloths  of  Grosvenor  Square, — to  have 
passed  away  from  the  scene  of  action  in  ignorance 
of  railroads  and  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Waverley  Novels! 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely,  however,  at 
1785,  through  the  medium  of  the  European  Mag- 
azine. We  manage  things  much  better  than  did 
the  good  people  of  that  day,  and  yet  we  shall  find 
England  then  a  wonderful  nation,  making  large 
improvements  in  the  arts,  great  in  council  and  in 
action,  and  with  "  manners  and  amusements"  so 
congenial  to  our  tastes,  that  we  could  wish  to  have 
participated  in  their  enjoyment. 

Perhaps  we  might  search  in  vain  through  all  his- 
tory for  a  period  so  remarkable  for  great  men,  as 
that  of  which  1785  is  a  part.  A  glance  at  our  own 
annals  will  convince  us  of  this.  Washington, 
Franklin,  Henry,  Adams,  Hancock  and  Jefferson 
are  names  belonging  to  that  period  and  names  which 
the  world  "will  not  willingly  let  die."  A  glance 
at  the  annals  of  England  will  confirm  us  in  the 
opinion.  She  had  not,  indeed,  any  man,  whose 
character  would  stand  in  comparison  with  Wash- 
ington. The  only  man  in  English  history  who  fur- 
nishes any  parallel  to  Washington  had  fallen  on  the 
field  of  Chalgrove  one  hundred  and  forty-two  years 
before.  But  there  were,  in  1785,  prominent  in  her 
cabinet  and  distinguished  in  her  parliamentary  de- 
bates, men  who  gave  direction  and  impulse  to  the 
whole  course  of  human  affairs  and  whose  speeches 
present  the  best  models  of  English  composition. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  were 
boys  at  their  books  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Canning 
-  was  making  Latin  hexameters  at  Eton  atrd  Burns 
was  at  the  plow,  but  characters  vvho  figured  more 
largely  than  even  they,  were  then  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood  and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  fame.  What 
a  spectacle  did  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time  '  contested  by  Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Mr. 


"  too  deep  for  his  hearers  he  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining," 

was  yet  the  most  splendid  orator  of  modern  times, 
the  renowned  Edmund  Burke.  There,  too,  was 
Pitt,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Pre- 
mier of  the  Realm,  combatting  against  majorities 
with  his  impassioned  declamation  and  ready  for  any 
emergency  in  which  he  might  be  placed.  But  per- 
haps the  most  singular  genius  of  all,  who  sat  on 
that  floor,  was  poor  Sheridan,  an  antithesis  in  him- 
self, full  of  wine  and  wit,  firing  epigrams  into  the 
ministry  and  lashing  their  measures  with  his  mer- 
ciless ridicule  ;  who,  with  all  his  frivolities  and  ex- 
travagance, had  such  kindly  affections  and  such 
generous  traits  of  character,  that  we  can  never 
find  it  in  our  heart  to  condemn  him. 

All,  who  are  familiar  with  the  political  history 
of  that  day,  will  recollect  the  excitement  growing 
out  of  the  Westminster  Election.  It  occurred  just 
after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1784,  and  resulted  after  a  violent  struggle  of  forty- 
seven  days  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Fox.  Upon  this 
election  all  the  resources  of  the  Whig  Party  had 
been  brought  to  bear.  But  perhaps  no  wing  of 
that  party  was  so  effective  as  that  lovely  coterie  of 
female  politicians,  in  the  uniform  of  the  buff  and 
blue,  who  carried  on  the  war  with  the  light  artille- 
ry of  smiles  and  bon-mots  from  behind  the  tapes- 
tries of  Carlton  House.  This  splendid  mansion 
was  the  theater  of  their  triumphs.  There  they 
discussed  affairs  of  State  and  won  over  inexperi- 
enced young  men  to  the  liberal  side.  There  they 
ate  good  suppers  and  arranged  political  imbroglios. 
In  the  bustle  of  the  Westminster  election,  it  is  re- 
corded that  these  fair  politicians,  descending  from 
their  gilded  eminence,  took  up  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Fox  among  the  people  and  sometimes  even  bartered 
kisses  for  votes.  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Fox 
triumphed.  We  recur  to  this  election,  because  we 
are  reminded  of  it  by  the  Parliamentary  Report  of 
the  European  Magazine.     The  return  having  been 
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Fox  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat  for  West- 
minster, but  entered  Parliament  as  a  member  for  a 
Scotch  borough.  In  the  meantime,  a  scrutiny  of 
the  polls  was  demanded  by  the  unsuccessful  candi- 
date and  the  High  Bailiff  refused  to  make  a  re- 
turn. Upon  this  proceedings  were  had  from  time 
to  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  portions  of 
which  we  quote, 

"  Feb.  4. 

"  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis  moved,  thcit  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  attendance  of  ihe  High  Bailiff  and 
his  counsel  be  read  ;  which  being  done,  he  said  his 
reason  for  making  such  motion  was,  that  having 
learned  that  a  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  was 
very  materially  interested  in  this  business,  and  with- 
out whose  presence  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  un- 
generous to  proceed,  had  met  with  a  disagreeable 
accident  (straining  the  tendon  Achilles)  which  pre- 
vented his  attendance  that  day,  he  trusted,  there- 
fore, to  the  candour  and  generosity  of  the  House  in 
not  objecting  to  the  motion  he  intended  to  make, 
which  was,  that  the  order  just  read  be  postponed 
to  Tuesday  next.  The  surgeon  who  attended  Mr. 
Fox  advised  him  not  to  stir  abroad  for  three  or  four 
days  at  least,  otherwise  the  consequences  might  be 
very  disagreeable. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  was  much  concerned  for  the 
indisposition  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  who 
was  materially  interested  in  the  business  of  the 
day.  He  could  not,  however,  see  any  reason  why 
the  absence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  should 
be  deemed  sufficient  grounds  for  postponing  it. 
when  the  absence  of  those  who  were  equally  con- 
cerned with  him  must  be  dispensed  with.  He 
should  not.  however,  have  any  objection  to  the 
Hon.  Gentleman's  motion,  if  he  thought  the  busi- 
ness would  be  brought  forward  on  Tuesday  with- 
out further  delay.  It  was  as  much  the  wish  of  the 
other  gentlemen  concerned  to  bring  it  to  a  conclu- 
sion, as  it  was  of  Mr.   Fox  or  his  friends. 

"Mr.  Pelham  thought  it  a  question  of  so  much 
imp(»rtance,  that  it  concerned  not  only  the  citizens 
of  Westminster,  but  also  the  constituents  of  every 
representative  in  the  kingd.im.  It  involved  in  it  "a 
great  variety  of  constitutional  questions.  Gentle- 
men boasted  much  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  but 
be  was  fearful  their  professions  were  not  sincere  ; 
this,  however,  a  short  time  would  discover. 

"Mr.  Pitt  admitted  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  with  regard  to  the  hypothetical  questions 
put  to  him,  respecting  his  declaration  of  a  parlia- 
mentary reform,  he  could  only  say.  that  whatever 
opinion  gentlemen  might  entertain  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  wishes  for  such  a  measure,  he  certainly  hoped 
that  those  wiio  are  doubtful  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
lime  pretending  to  be  supporters  of  a  reform,  may 
not  be  less  sincere. 

"  Mr.  Burke  lamented  the  absence  of  his  Right 
Hon.  friend,  who,  he  said,  was  so  severely  hurt, 
that  it  was  by  his  surgeon  pronounced  unsafe  for 
him  to  stir  abroad  for  some  days  ;  he  had  seen  him 
the  night  before,  when  he  was  so  very  ill  as  not  to 
be  able  to  walk  without  the  support  of  some  other 
person.  The  question,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis,  was  then  put  and  carried." 

Again  on  the  9th  Feb.  the  subject  was  taken  up. 
We  clip  the  following  proceedings  from  the  Jour- 


nal, regretting  the  very  meager  nature  of  the  re- 
port and  italicising  a  passage. 

"  After  a  very  long  argumentative  speech,  Mr. 
Ellis  moved,  '  That  Thomas  Corbett,  Esq.  High 
Bailiff  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  be  ordered  to 
make  an  immediate  return  of  the  persons  legally 
chosen  to  represent  that  city  in  Parliament.' 

"  Mr.  Pelliam  seconded  the  motion,  and  follow- 
ed Mr.  Ellis  in  many  of  his  arguments,  which  he 
thought  were  such  as  ought  to  induce  the  House  to 
order  the  High  Bailiff  to  make  an  immediate  re- 
turn. , 

"  Lnrd  Mulgrave  followed  Mr.  Pelham.  The 
noble  Lord  attacked  Mr.  Fox  with  remarkable  se- 
verity." 

*  »  *  *« 

"  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  replete  with  wit, 
disclaimed  also  any  idea  of  delay,  or  artificial  pro- 
longation of  the  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  his  friend; 
and  in  a  vein  of  irony  animadverted  on  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Mulgrave).  w-ho,  he  said,  had 
laid  down  many  positions  that  were  unfounded. 
He  concluded  with  some  sarcastic  observations  on 
the  Minister  and  his  measures." 

w  *  *  'jp 

"  Mr.  Wyndham  delivered  his  maiden  speech 
much  in  favor  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  reprobated  the  scru- 
tiny in  strong  manly  terms. 

"  Mr.  Fox  began  a  speech  of  two  hours,  by  com- 
plimenting the  House  on  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
speaker  as  Mr.  Wyndham  promised  to  make.  He 
was  then  very  severe  on  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  in- 
sisted tha:t  no  man  but  his  Lordship  would  have 
said  that  the  Westminster  scrutiny  was  not  con- 
nected with  a  Parliamentary  reform.  *  *  * 
He  concluded  with  assuring  the  Minister  that  the 
business  would  not  end  on  that  night,  for  he  should 
renew  it  in  the  Westminster  petition  ;  and  it  would 
not  be  given  up  while  a  shilling  remained,  {he  did 
not  mean  of  his  own.  for  God  knew  his  last  might 
soon  be  gone)  but  while  his  party  had  power  to 
support  it.  He  was  then  extremely  severe  on  Mr. 
Pitt,  whom  he  said  he  never  expected  to  see  the 
champion  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. 

"  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  House  divi- 
ded, when  there  appeared, 

For  continuing  the  scrutiny  174 

Against  it  —  135 


Majority  39 

"  The  High  Bailiff  was  then  called  in,  and  the 
Speaker  read  the  order  of  the  House  for  his  pro- 
ceeding with  all  possible  dispatch  in  the  scrutiny." 

After  occupying  much  of  the  time  of  the  House 
on  several  subsequent  occasions,  we  find  it  at  last 
disposed  of,  by  the  admission  of  Lord  Hood  and 
Mr.  Fox  on  the  4ih  of  March.  "  The  return  made 
by  the  High  Bailiff  was  in  favor  of  Lord  Hood 
and  Mr.  Fox,  as  follows  : 


No.  on  the  poll'. 
6694 
6234 
5998" 


For  Lord  Hood,  6588 

"     Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,     6126 
"     Sir  Cecil  Wray,    5895 

The  Reporter  adds  in  a  Note — "  Thus  at  an  ex- 
penee  of  above  20,0001.  after  a  scrutiny  of  eigh* 
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months,  Sir  Cecil  Wray  appears  to  have  gained 
FIVE  votes  on  Mr.  Fox's  number  ! — And  thus  dis- 
gracefully ended  the  Westminster  scrutiny  !" 

About  the  same  time,  we  have  a  statement  of 
Mr.  Burke's  famous  speech  on  the  liquidation  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts. 

"  Mr.  Burke  was  up  near  two  hoars  ;  he  as  usual 
entered  very  fully  into  the  crimes,  &c.  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  in  India  ;  and  insisted  that  the  whole 
of  the  learned  Gentleman's  defence  was  nothing 
more  than  the  varnish  of  deception  ;  that  the  new- 
Board  had  begun  their  measures  in  imbecility  and 
would  end  them  in  ruin.  He  read  a  variety  of  ex- 
tracts from  different  India  papers,  and  from  a  late 
pamphlet,  published  by  Debrett ;  he  also  read  a 
letter  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors ;  wherein  he  stated  that  their  Servants  in 
India,  without  large  salaries,  and  carrying  on  no 
trade,  in  a  few  years  enriched  themselves  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  Company,  and  at  its  expence, 
by  fraud,  plunder,  and  rapine,  and  then  retired  to 
England  with  their  wages  of  iniquity." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  consideration  of 
some  bill  with  reference  to  the  Sub-Commission- 
ers of  Accounts,  we  are  informed  that 

"  Mr.  Sheridan  made  his  promised  objections  to 
the  bill.  He  entered  into  a  most  ingenious  argu- 
ment, to  prove  that  the  clauses  were  most  loosely 
penned  in  respect  to  law  ;  and  that  they  were  un- 
necessary, absurd,  and  dangerous.  They  were  un- 
necessary, because  the  Board  of  Treasury  in  par- 
ticular was  armed  with  full  and  sufficient  powers 
to  correct  all  abuses  in  its  own  departments,  if  the 
members  of  that  board  attended  properly  to  their 
duty.  He  desired,  he  said,  that  only  three  words 
of  the  minutes  might  be  read,  at  the  time  when  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  in  office.  The  clerk  read, 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  John  Cav- 
endish, and  Frederic  Montague  present,  and  then 
he  read  the  minutes.  This,  Mr.  Sheridan  said, 
was  to  shew  that  an  intention  existed  at  that  time 
to  make  such  enquiries  into  the  subordinate  offices 
as  would  effectually  tend  to  every  purpose  which 
the  right  honourable  Gentleman  could  fairly  mean 
by  the  present  bill.  In  respect  to  the  powers  with 
which  the  new  Sub-Commissioners  are  armed, 
there  was  something,  as  he  already  saifl,  truly  ri- 
diculous and  very  alarming.  They  were  made 
both  Judge  and  Jury;  they  were  authorised  to  en- 
force the  attendance  of  men,  women,  arid  children 
of  all  ages,  and  of  all  descriptions,  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  north  to  south,  of  Britain  ;  either 
to  enquire  whether  the  Clerk  of  the  Treasury,  or 
a  pedlar  in  Cornwall,  had  done  wrong  by  exacting 
a  shilling  as  an  improper  fee  in  the  one  place,  or 
by  cheating  government  in  a  licence  in  the  other. 
Nay,  they  were  empowered  to  call  upon  the  high- 
est men  in  office.  They  could  enforce  a  member 
(the  power  was  so  unlimited)  to  leave  the  House 
to  give  evidence  wherever  they  sat ;  or  if  in  sum- 
mer they  chose  to  go  and  examine  a  hawker,  near 
the  sea  shore,  they  might  insist  upon  the  Speaker's 
attending  them  at  Brighlhelmstone,  or  at  any  other 
watering-place  wherever  convenience  or  pleasure 
might  lead  these  mighty  men." 

In  this  most  unsatisfactory  sketch,  we  recognize 


the  same  wit  that  dazzles  us  in  the  dialogues  of 
Acres  and  David. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  leave  the  lofty 
regions  of  Parliament,  and  turn  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  European  Magazine.  We  shall 
find,  in  our  discursive  and  desultory  ramble  through 
its  pages,  walks  more  inviting  than  the  arid 
field  of  politics.  We  must  present,  however,  be- 
fore quitting  State  affairs,  a  very  extraordinary 
performance  in  verse,  which  belongs  rather  to  Mi- 
nerva than  the  Muses,  and  may  properly  come  under 
the  political  head.  The  reader  will  observe  that 
it  establishes  the  fact  that  poets  are  not  always 
vales,  or  prophets.     It  is  entitled  an 

ODE    for  the    NE W- YEAR, 

As  performed  before  their  MAJESTIES. 

Written  by  William  Whitehead,  Esq.  Poet-Laareat. 

And  set  to  Music  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

(ELUSIVE  is  ihe  Poet's  dream, 
Or  does  prophetic  truth  inspire 
The  zeal  which  prompts  the  glowing  theme, 
And  animates  th'  according  lyre  ! 

Trust  the  Muse,  her  eye  commands 
Distant  times  and  distant  land.s  ; 
Through  bursting  clouds,  in  op'ning  skies, 
Sees  from  discord  union  rise  ; 
And  friendship  binds  unwilling  foes 
In  firmer  ties  than  duty  knows. 

Torn  rudely  from  its  parent  tree. 
Yon  Scion  rising  in  the  West 

Will  soon  its  genuine  glory  see. 
And  court  again  the  fostWing  breast. 
Whose  nurture  gave  its  powers  to  spread, 
And  feel  their  force,  and  lift  an  alien  head  i 

The  parent  tree  when  storms  impend,- 
Shall  own  affection's  warmth  again, 

Again  its  fosl'ring  aid  shall  lend, 
Nor  hear  the  suppliant  plead  in  vain  ; 
Shall  stretch  protecting  branches  round, 
Extend  the  shelter,  and  forget  the  wound. 

That  a  poet-laureate  in  1785,  two  years  after 
Cornwallis  gave  np  his  sword  to  the  American 
commander  at  Yorktown,  should  predict  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  ever  return  to  a  state 
of  colonial  subjection  to  England,  is  one  of  those 
'■  flattering  unctions"  to  majesty  that  only  "  poets- 
laureate"  can  apply. 

We  cannot  recur  to  the  dramatic  criticisms  of 
that  day  without  a  regret  for  the  degenerate  char- 
acter of  our  own  stage  :  the  more,  perhaps,  be- 
cause we  are  inclined  to  favor  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions  as  affording  a  rational  source  of  amusement. 
Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  inimitable  Essays,  has 
recorded  his  impressions  of  his  "first  play,"  and 
we  confess  with  Elia  to  a  prejudice,  "  e'en  from  our 
boyish  days,"  in  favor  of  the  footlights  and  the  or- 
ange peel  and  that  mysterious  curtain  which  shuts 
out  from  our  view  the  shock  of  armies  and  "  the 
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death  of  Kings."  As  conservators  of  the  public 
morals,  however,  we  are  forced  to  place  the  im- 
press of  our  condemnation  upon  the  licentious  ap- 
pliances of  the  modern  play-house,  and  to  sigh  for 
the  retrogradation  in  public  taste,  which  has  driven 
from  the  stage  the  humanities  of  Shakspere  and 
suffered  Harlequin  to  "  usurp  Apollo's  place." 
Too  true  is  it,  as  a  contemporary  satirist  has  said, 
that  the  popular  entertainments  of  this  enlighten- 
ed (!)  day  have  introduced  to  our  notice 

"  Vaulters,  who  rightly  served  at  home,  perchance, 
Had  diingled  from  the  rope  on  which  they  dance; 
Dwarfs,  itiirDics.  jugglers,  all  that  yield  content. 
Where  Sin  holds  Carnival  and  Wit  keeps  Lent." 

For  now,  (to  continue  the  quotation,) 

"  To  Doctor  Logic's  wit  our  sons  give  ear ; 
They  have  no  time  for  Hamlet  or  for  Lear, 
Our  daughters  turn  from  gentle  Juliet's  wq, 
To  count  the  twirls  of  Almaviva's  toe." 

How  different  was  it  in  1785  !  Then  the  drama, 
purified  by  a  correct  taste  from  the  vile  produc- 
tions of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  was  under  the 
patronage  of  moral  and  religious  men.  The  great 
Dr.  Johnson,*  who  died  but  a  few  days  before  the 
opening  of  that  year,  did  not  disdain  to  witness 
its  representations  and  had  himself  written  a  trag- 
edy, in  which  Garrick  appeared,  (Irene,)  and  in 
which  the  principal  female  character  is  strangled 
upon  the  stage.  The  most  refined  and  virtuous 
classes  of  society  went  to  the  play.  They  delight- 
ed to  hear  the  pliilosophy  of  Hamlet,  to  see  the 
noble  rage  of  Lear,  to  applaud  the  filial  afTection 
of  Cordelia,  to  be  startled  with  the  development  of 
guilt  in  the  breast  of  Lady  Macbeth.  And  well 
might  they  appreciate  those  representations,  for  the 
genius  of  the  Kembles  was  then  swaying  at  will 
the  feelings  of  London.  From  the  "Theatrical 
Journal"  of  the  European  Magazine,  we  quote  this 
notice : 

"  Wednesday,  Feb.  2.  Shakspeare's  Macbeth 
was  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ; 
and  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  London,  in 
the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

"  Though  there  is  a  similarity  to  herself  in  Mrs. 
Siddons'  manner  of  performing  every  part,  which 
would  render  a  frequent  attendance  on  her  much 
more  tiresome  to  us  than  the  more  varied  perfor- 
mance of  inferior  actors,  yet  the  congeniality  be- 

*  Dr  Johnson  wo\il(l  seem  somewhat  inconsistent  in  his 
views  in  relation  to  the  Drama.  Boswell  mentions  several 
instances  of  his  rebuking  in  severe  terms  the  histrionic 
profession.  On  one  occasion  an  Irish  gentleman,  convers- 
ing wiih  him  on  the  subject,  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the 
best  French  players.  Johnson — "Players,  sir!  1  look 
on  them  as  no  belter  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and 
joint  stools,  to  make  faces  and  produce  laughter,  like  dan- 
cing dogs."  "  But,  sir,  you  will  allow  that  some  players 
are  betterthan  others?"  Johnson— "  Yes,  sir,  as  some 
dogs  dance  better  than  others  !" 


tween  the  vigour  of  her  mind  and  that  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  gave  her  advantages  in  the  character, 
which  no  lady  has  possessed^^siiice  the  best  days  of 
Mrs.  Yates. 

"  Mrs.  Siddons  displayed  less  of  what  is  called 
acting,  during  the  dialogue  previous  to  the  murder 
of  Duncan,  and  less  of  Pantomime  when  she  en- 
ters walking  in  her  sleep,  than  in  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  same  situations.  So  far  her  attempts 
exhibited  fewer  instances  of  apparent  artifice  ;  but 
they  will  yet  admit  of  further  simplicity.  When 
she  sets  down  the  candle,  who  does  not  perceive 
she  varies  from  her  predecessors  only  that  her  hands 
may  be  more  at  liberty  to  imitate  the  process  of 
ablution  1 — Artis  est  celare  artem.'''' 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  (March  8,)  we  find 
quite  a  different  opinion  expressed.  Speaking  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  the  critic  says — 

"  On  the  whole,  however,  violent  and  horrible 
as  the  part  is,  she  over-acts  it ;  and  in  the  night- 
scene  commits  an  error,  which  would  be  inexcusa- 
ble in  the  youngest  performer,  that  of  attending  to 
her  candle  as  if  perfectly  awake." 

In  connection  with  this  remark,  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  what  Mrs.  Siddons  has  herself  said  with 
reference  to  the  candle  scene,  on  the  very  night 
first  alluded  to — her  first  appearance  in  the  char- 
acter in  London.  She  recounts  the  agitation  that 
possessed  her,  the  feverish  alarm  with  which  her 
toilette  was  made,  and  tells  how  just  as  she  was 
going  on  the  stage,  Mr.  Sheridan  came  to  speak 
with  her.  "  What  was  my  astonishment,"  she 
adds.  "'  when  I  found  that  he  wanted  me,  even  at 
this  moment  of  anxiety  and  terror,  to  adopt  anoth- 
er mode  of  acting  the  slee|iing  scene  I  He  told 
me  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  surprise  and  con- 
cern that  I  meant  to  act  it  without  holding  the  can- 
dle in  my  hand  ;  and  when  I  urged  the  impractica- 
bility of  washing  out  that  '  damned  spoC  with  the 
vehemence  that  was  certainly  implied  by  both  her 
own  words,  and  by  those  of  her  gentlewoman,  he 
insisted  that  if  I  did  put  the  candle  out  of  nfiy  hand, 
it  would  be  thought  a  presumptuous  innovation,  as 
Mrs.  Pritchard  had  always  retained  it  in  hers.  My 
mind,  however,  was  made  up,  and  it  was  too  late 
to  make  me  alter  it ;  for  I  was  too  much  agitated 
to  adopt  another  method.  My  deference  for  Mr. 
Sheridan's  taste  and  judgment  was,  however,  so 
great,  that,  had  he  proposed  the  alteration  whilst 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  change  my  own  plan,  I 
should  have  yielded  to  his  suggestion  ;  though  even 
then  it  would  have  been  against  my  own  opinion, 
and  my  observation  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
soinnambulists  perform  all  the  acts  of  waking  per- 
sons. The  scene,  of  course,  was  acted  as  I  had  my- 
self conceived  it  ;  and  the  innovation,  as  Mr.  Sher- 
idan called  it,  was  received  with  approbation.  Mr. 
Sheridan  himself  came  to  me  after  the  play,  and 
most  ingenuously  congratulated  me  on  my  obstina- 
cy."* 

*  Campbell's  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
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The  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  Siddons  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  wonderful  representation  that 
ever  called  forth  the  tears  of  a  cambric-handker- 
chiefed  auditory.  One  who  had  seen  it  might  be 
said  indeed  to  have  "  supped  full  of  horrors."  Pier 
very  walk  across  the  stage  caused  the  hair  to  stand 
on  end  and  the  deep  full  notes,  in  which  she  utter- 
ed the  language  of  the  murderess,  seemed  like  a 
voice  issuing  from  a  tomb.  Where  now  can  be 
found  a  vestige  of  her  mantle  ■?  Indeed,  in  this 
mountebank  age,  where  would  a  worthy  successor 
be  sustained  ?  Alas,  the  palmy  period  of  the  dra- 
ma has  gone  by,  its  passion  and  poetry  are  past 
and  the  tinsel  alone  remains, — the  curtain  has  fallen 
on  the  fifth  act  of  its  luster. 

In  the  literary  department  of  the  European  Mag- 
azine, we  find  a  variety  of  entertaining  reading. 
There  is  a  series  of  papers,  chiefly  of  an  anecdoii- 
cal  character,  on  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  There 
is  also  a  succession  of  articles  on  the  "  Progress 
of  English  Song,"  by  Mr.  Ritson,  which  have  since 
been  published  in  a  volume  and  are  regarded  as  the 
best  historical  Essay  on  that  subject.  The  poetry 
of  the  Magazine  is  very  unequal,  some  of  it  being 
very  good,  other  portions  almost  as  bad  as  the  ver- 
ses of  the  Rosa  Matildas  of  our  own  day.  From  a 
nuptial  Ode,  on  the  marriage  of  "  Lord  Viscount 
Ahhorp  and  Miss  Lavinia  Bingham,"  written  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  {darum  et  veneraiile  nomen,) 
we  take  a  few  lines  prophetic  of  our  national  great- 
ness : 

"Beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  deep, 
A  dome  by  viewless  genii  shall  be  raised. 
The  walls  of  adamant  compact  and  steep, 
The  portals  with  sky-tinctured  gems  emblazed, 
There  on  a  lofty  throne  shaH  Virtue  stand.; 
To  her  the  youth  of  Delaware  shall  kneel; 
And  when  her  sniiles  rain  plenty  o'er  the  land, 
Bow,  tyrants,  bow  beneath  tK  avenging  steel  /" 

From  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  Events,  we 
make  some  curious  extracts — 

"  April  1. 

"  At  a  little  before  one  o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  large  room  at  Spring-Gardens,  Charing  Cross, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Cox's  Museum, 
but  at  this  time  taken  by  a  man  who  was  exhibiting 
Windsor  Castle  cut  in  Cork,  and  Mount  Vesuvius  : 
the  person  was  shewing  the  Burning  Mountain  to 
the  company  ;  in  throwing  up  the  lighted  rosin, 
some  of  it  fell  upon  a  large  quantity  of  combusti- 
ble matter,  which,  through  forgeifulness,  had  not 
been  put  into  its  proper  place,  and  in  an  instant  set 
the  building  on  fire,  the  whole  of  which  was  con- 
sumed, with  two  adjacent  houses,  and  the  stabling 
at  the  back  of  the  building  much  damaged." 

The  following  item  will  be  regarded  as  highly 
important : 

"  May  14.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Beef-steak  Club.  His  Royal  High- 
ness having  signified  his  wish  of  belonging  to  that 
society,  and  there  not  being  a  vacancy,  it  was  propo- 


sed to  make  him  an  honorary  member,  but  that  be- 
ing declined,  it  was  agreed  to  increase  the  number 
from  twenty-five,  in  consequence  of  which  his  Roy- 
al Highness  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  Beef-steak  Club  has  been  instituted  just 
fifty  years,  and  consists  of  some  of  the  most  clas- 
sical and  sprightly  wits  in  the  kingdom." 

A  few  weeks  after  this  great  event,  (June  1,) 
we  find  a  brief  paragraph,  announcing  that 

"  This  day  John  Adams,  Esq.  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary from  the  United  States  of  America,  had  a 
private  audience  of  his  Majesty,  to  deliver  his  cre- 
dentials." 

"  John  Adams,  Esq.,"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
was  but  a  small  man,  when  compared  with  the 
"  finest  gentleman  in  Europe." 

Farther  on  we  find  another  announcement : 

"  16.  Arrived  in  town  from  Falmouth  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.  late  Governor  General  of  Bengal. 
He  sailed  from  Calcutta  the  9th  of  February  last." 

This  Monthly  Chronicle  contains  many  other 
scraps  of  interest,  accounts  of  air-balloons,  which 
had  just  come  in  vogue,  criminal  trials,  sometimes 
with  the  arguments  for  the  defense,  executions  at 
Newgate,  (of  which  during  three  months  there 
were  no  less  than  forty-five,  all  for  a  lower  grade 
of  crime  than  manslaughter  !)  together  with  public 
celebrations,  etc., -etc. 

There  is  also  a  Monthly  Obituary,  from  which 
we  take  a  few  examples  of  remarkable  longevity, 
which  remind  us  of  that  respectable  race  of  old 
people  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

Died— March  23. 

"  Anne  Simms,  at  Studley-green,  in  the  Parish 
of  Brimhill,  near  Bow-wood,  in  Wiltshire,  in  the 
113th  year  of  her  age.  Till  within  a  (ew  months 
of  her  death,  she  was  able  to  walk  to  and  from  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  near  three  miles 
from  Studley.  She  had  been,  and  continued,  till 
upwards  of  100  years,  the  most  noted  poacher  of 
that  part  of  the  country;  and  frequently  boasted  of 
selling  to  gentlemen,  fish  taken  out  of  their  own 
ponds.  Her  coffin  and  shroud  she  had  purchased, 
and  kept  in  her  apartment  more  than  20  years." 

May  9. 

"  Lately  died  at  Holmes  chapel,  in  Cheshire,  a 
man  named  Froome,  aged  125  years  and  eight 
months.  This  patriarchal  rarity  was  gardener  to 
the  late  John  Smith  Barr}',  Esq  who,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  great  a^e,  and  long  services,  left  him 
an  annuity  of  501.  a  year,  which  he  enjoyed  with 
unusual  health  until  about  two  days  before  his  death. 
He  has  a  son  now  living,  turned  of  90,  who  works 
at  a  manufactory  in  Lancashire,  and  promises  fair 
to  arrive  at  as  great  an  age  as  his  late  father." 

May  16. 

"  At  Magharetempeny,  near  Ballynahinch,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  Mary  McDonnell,  aged  upwards 
of  118  years.  She  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  in 
Scotland,  which  place  she  left  in  the  year  of  the 
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Revolution.  (1688).  and  resided  since  in  Down,  in 
Ireland,  until  her  death  :  last  year  she  walked  to 
Moira,  14  miles,  in  one  day,  to  see  her  landlord  ; 
and  in  the  year  1783  reaped  her  ridge  of  corn  as 
well  as  the  youngest  people  in  the  country.  When 
she  was  at  Moira,  she  had  all  her  senses  perfectly 
as  a  young  woman,  except  a  little  weakness  in  her 
eyes,  and  seemed  strong,  healthy  and  active." 

The  last  extract  we  present,  (we  fear  we  have 
already  given  too  many,)  relates  to  the  Court. 

"June  4lh.  His  Majesty's  birth-day  was  distin- 
guished with  every  proof  of  respect  and  esteem. 

"  DRESSES. 

"  The  drawing-room,  in  point  of  splendour,  was 
equal  to  any  we  remember  on  the  occasion. — The 
King  was  in  a  plain  suit,  of  a  milk  chocolate  col- 
our, and  appeared  in  charming  spirits. — Her  Ma- 
jesty was  superbly  dressed  in  blue  and  silver.  The 
petticoat  was  entirely  covered  with  a  rich  silver 
embroidered  crape.  Her  jewels  were  disposed  with 
with  uncommon  taste,  and  raised  to  such  advan- 
tage on  a  black  ground  in  stripes,  as  made  the  most 
perfect  and  brilliant  appearance. — The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  in  a  royal  purple  velvet,  richly  embroi- 
dered with  silver,  and  made  a  most  elegant  appear- 
ance.— The  Princess  Royal's  was  lilac  and  silver, 
embellished  with  a  beautiful  silver  embroidered 
crape,  of  superior  work  aud  perfection;  represent- 
ing various  devices  in  wreaths,  knots,  and  flower- 
baskels,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  small  bou- 
<iuets  of  natural  flowers.  *  *  Lady  Harriet 
Pitt,  honorable  Miss  Finch, lady  Howe,  Miss  Howe, 
lady  Palmerston,  lady  Mordaunt,  lady  Impey,  coun- 
tess Aylesford,  &c.  &c.  &c.  were  in  Chamberri 
gauzes.  *  *  Mrs.  Hastings  wore  an  Indian 
muslin,  wrought  in  silver  and  colours,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  oriental  pearls.  *  *  * 

"  The  head-dress  of  the  ladies  principally  con- 
sisted of  feathers,  disposed  with  neatness,  artificial 
flowers  and  diamonds.  Lady  Salisbury's  cap  was 
formed  of  materials  that  corresponded  in  colour 
with  her  gown. — Lady  Augusta  Murray  appeared 
in  an  enormous  wreath  of  flowers,  which  extended 
on  all  sides,  like  the  fantastic  head-dress  in  which 
Mtllon's  Evphrosyne  generally  appears.  A  few 
Figaro  tresses  were  seen  ;  but  the  hair  in  a  simple 
style,  with  drop  curls  in  the  neck,  was  the  preva- 
lent mode." 

June  10. 

CARLETON  HOUSE  FETE. 

BALL. 

"  The  ball  room  was  fitted  up  in  a  light  and  pleas- 
ing style.  Twelve  superb  lustres  were  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  and  the  same  number  of  giran- 
doles, on  brackets,  placed  round  the  room.  Two 
orchestras  were  constructed,  hung  with  crimson 
silk. 

"  Upwards  of  two  hundred  ladies  were  present, 
some  of  whom  were  of  the  first  accomplishments 
and  fashion.  The  ball  was  suspended  at  half-past 
one,  and  the  company  repaired  to  supper. 

"  SUPPER. 

"  Five  rooms  were  laid  out  for  the  supper.    The 


Prince,  and  a  party  consisting  of  one  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  supped  in  the  grand  Eagle  Saloon. 
The  duchess  of  Devonshire  was  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  his  Highness,  and  lady  Beauchamp  on  his 
left.  All  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom  supped 
in  this  apartment.  The  company  amounted  to- 
gether to  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  supper  con- 
sisted of  eight  removes,  of  the  most  choice  dishes, 
and  a  grand  display  of  confectionary,  with  the  most 
curious  fruits  that  could  be  procured. 

"  The  dances  were  resumed  after  supper,  with 
great  glee.  The  prince  danced  with  the  duchess 
of  Gordon,  lady  Duncannon,  and  several  others." 

From  the  quotations  we  have  made,  it  will  occur 
to  every  one  that  a  literary  magazine  in  1785  was 
a  very  different  affair  from  one  in  1848.  Nous 
avons  changer  tout  cela.  Division  of  labor  now 
assigns  to  many  what  was  then  the  work  of  but 
one.  The  larger  part  of  the  materiel  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Magazine  is  what  would  now  appear  in 
the  Annual  Register  or  the  Year  Book.  Whea 
the  Queen  now  takes  an  airing,  with  her  six  (or 
seven)  little  sprigs  of  royalty,  in  the  gardens  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  it  is  the  province  of  the  Court 
Journal  to  inform  the  world  of  the  important  fact; 
when  a  new  mode  is  introduced  at  the  West  End 
we  look  to  La  Belle  Assemblee  for  a  dissertation 
on  the  subject.  The  literary  magazines  disdain  to 
chronicle  such  frivolous  nothings  and  have  relieved 
their  pages  of  much  inanity.  With  us  in  Ameri- 
ca, we  regard  not  at  all  mere  matters  of  adornment 
(except  in  the  poorest  of  fashion  plates.)  and  as  the 
people  are  King,  we  are  not  troubled  with  record- 
ing their  movements.  Like  all  Sovereigns,  how- 
ever, they  have  their  jesters  and  there  are  some 
journals  which  are  charged  with  the  task  of  ma- 
king fun. 

But  we  have  discoursed  too  long.  Let  us  shut 
up  the  book  and  deduce  a  moral.  It  will  indeed 
be  a  very  trite  one.  Still  it  cannot  be  too  frequent- 
ly studied.  We  have  been  looking  at  other  times 
and  past  events.  A  few  years  have  rolled  by,  and 
all  the  characters  of  that  period  are  gone.  Poets, 
statesmen,  wits,  beauties, — they  have  passed  away 
from  the  stage  of  action.  The  lutestring  of  the 
boudoir  has  faded.  Time,  the  great  equalizer,  has 
set  before  us  in  a  proper  light  those  who  were  re- 
garded, undeservedly,  either  as  virtuous  or  vicious. 
We  are  taught  thus,  the  impressive  truth,  that  has 
been  so  well  expressed  in  the  language  of  Shirley, 

"  The  glories  of  our  mortal  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armor  against  fate  ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  : 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down," 

and   in  applying  this,  we  may  be  assured,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  noble  dirge,  that 

"  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 
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NO.   I. 

The  following  verses,  by  Warren  Hastings,  I 
met  with  in  an  old  English  magazine.  They  were 
composed  in  1785,  during  the  author's  return  voy- 
age from  India  to  England,  and  are  alluded  to  by 
Macaulay,  in  his  critique  on  Hastings,  as  follows : 
"  Of  his  voyage  little  is  known,  except  that  he  amused 
himself  with  books  and  with  his  pen,  and  that 
among  the  compositions,  by  which  he  beguiled  the 
tedionsness  of  that  long  leisure — was  a  pleasing 
imitation  of  Horace's  Olium  Divas  rogat.  This  lit- 
tle poem  was  inscribed  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Shore, 
afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth." 

Verses  by  Warren  Hastings,  imitated  from  Hor- 
ace, 2d  Book,  Ode  XVI.  Otium  Divos  rogat. 
Written  at  sea,  near  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  March, 
1785. 


For  ease  the  harassed  seaman  prays, 
When  equinoctial  tempests  raise 
The  Cape's  surrounding  waves; 
When  hanging  o'er  the  reef  he  hears 
The  cracking  mast  and  sees  or  fears 
Beneath  his  watery  grave. 


For  ease  the  starved  Maratta  spoils 
And  hardier  Seik  erratic  toils 
And  both  their  ease  forego; 
For  ease  which  neither  gold  can  buy 
Nor  robes,  nor  gems  which  oft  belie 
The  covered  heart, — bestow. 


For  neither  wealth  nor  titles  joined 
Can  heal  the  soul  or  suflFering  mind. 
Lo !  where  their  owner  lies  ! 
Perch'd  on  his  couch  Distemper  breathes. 
And  Care,  like  smoak  in  turbid  wreaths, 
Round  the  gay  ceiling  flies. 


He  who  enjoys  (nor  covets  more) 
The  lands  his  father  owned  before 
Is  of  true  bliss  possessed  ; 
Let  but  his  mind  unfettered  tread 
Far  as  the  paths  of  knowledge  lead 
And  wise  as  well  as  blest ; 


No  fears  his  peace  of  mind  annoy 
Lest  pointed  lies  his  fame  destroy 
Which  labored  years  have  won  : 


No  packed  committees  break  his  rest, 
Nor  avarice  send  him  forth  in  quest 
Of  lands  beneath  the  sun. 


Short  is  our  span,  then  why  engage 

In  schemes  for  which  man's  transient  age 

Was  ne'er  by  Fate  designed  ? 

Why  slight  the  gifts  of  Nature's  hand? 

What  wanderer  from  his  native  land 

E'er  left  himself  behind? 


The  restless  thought  and  wayward  will 
And  discontent  attend  him  still, 
Nor  quit  him  while  he  lives. 
At  sea,  Care  follows  in  the  wind, 
At  land,  it  mounts  the  pad  behind, 
Or  with  the  post-boy  drives. 


He  who  would  happy  live  to-day 
Should  laugh  the  present  ills  away 
Nor  think  of  woes  to  come  : 
For  come  they  will  or  soon  or  late. 
Since  mixed  at  best  is  man's  estate 
By  Heaven's  eternal  doom. 


To  ripened  age  Clive  lived  renowned 
With  lacks  enriched  with  honor  crowned 
His  valor's  well-earned  meed; — 
Too  long  alas  !  he  lived  to  hate 
His  envied  lot,  and  died  too  late, 
From  life's  oppression  freed. 


An  early  death  was  Elliott's  doom, 
I  saw  his  opening  virtues  bloom, 
And  manly  sense  unfold. 
Too  soon  to  fade  !  I  bade  the  stone 
Record  his  name  'midst  hordes  unknown 
Unknowing  what  it  told. 


To  thee  perhaps  the  Fates  may  give 
(I  wish  they  may)  in  wealth  to  live, 
Flock's,  herds  and  fruitful  fields  ; 
The  vacant  hours  with  mirth  to  shine. 
With  these  the  Muse  already  thine, 
Her  present  bounties  yields. 


For  me,  O  Shore,  I  only  claim 
To  merit  not  to  seek  for  Fame, 
The  good  and  just  to  please  ; 
A  state  above  the  fear  of  want. 
Domestic  love,  Heaven's  choicest  grant. 
Health,  leisure,  peace  and  ease. 
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DISCOVERIES  IN  SCIENCE; 
THEIR  MORAL  AND  POLITICAL  EFFECTS. 

The  consideration  of  general  laws,  whether  op- 
erating in  the  moral  or  physical  life,  affords  subjects 
of  curious  and  often  instructive  reflection.  There 
are  not  a  few  of  those  inflexible  conditions,  which, 
though  seen  by  us,  and  known  to  us,  in  our  earli- 
est entrance  upon  a  rational  life,  are  yet  regarded 
with  cold  and  sometimes  almost  an  impious  indif- 
ference.    We  treat  them,  as  dreams, 

"  The  children  of  an  idle  brain 
Begot  of  nothing,  but  vain  phantasy." 

The  germ  of  death  ingrafted  on  the  very  heart  of 
man,  that  begins  its  blighting  growth  with  the  first 
issues  of  the  life  spring,  and  of  whose  untiring 
agency  every  day  offers  abundant  evidence,  is  yet 
unheeded,  though  it  bears  ns  to  the  "  bourne,  from 
which  no  traveller  returns." 

The  same  principle  seems  to  exist  in  political 
societies.  Nations  have  their  birth,  their  progress 
to  maturity, — their  fulness  of  population  and  sci- 
ence, and  their  decline  and  final  decay.  Is  this 
tendency  to  national  decline  ever  to  be  retarded  by 
existing  discoveries,  or  such  as  may  by  analogy 
exist  ■?  Or  is  it  alike  the  inflexible  doom  of  man  and 
nations,  that  they  shall  perish  !  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  many  modern  discoveries  which  are  now 
in  active  force,  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms  were 
not  much  less  obvious  than  those  which  mark  the 
changes  of  the  natural  body.  That  this  state  of 
things  may  be — nay,  is  to  some  extent  arrested  by 
the  discoveries  of  modern  times,  we  think  suscepti- 
ble of  some  demonstration,  though  to  what  extent, 
of  course  no  one  can  determine.  Nor  do  the  agi- 
tations which  now  convulse  almost  the  whole  of 
Europe,  affect  at  all  the  views  which  vi-e  offer. 
We  look  upon  these  as  the  transition  State,  neces- 
sarily resulting  from  the  operation  of  causes, 
which  the  wisdom  of  man  has  established  through 
his  inventive  genius. 

Not  long  in  the  history  of  mankind  have  we 
realized  the  operations  of  steam,  an  agency,  the 
power  of  which  enables  man  to  traverse  the  earth 
with  as  little  time  and  labor,  as  in  days  gone  by 
were  required  to  round  the  limits  of  a  petty  State. 
In  its  vast  propulsion  and  speed,  bearing  in  its 
train  science,  civilization  and  exchange,  no  in- 
genuity can  reckon  its  effects  upon  those  laws 
that  heretofore  had  marked  the  conditions  of  our 
race. 

In  our  country  alone  we  may  now  estimate  com- 
munications by  rail-roads  to  be  more  than  sis  thou- 
sand miles.  What  a  mighty  cominingling  of  man- 
kind is  effected  by  this  1  How  many  persons  are 
thus  made  familiar  with  the  customs  and  charac- 


ter of  nations,  that,  without  these  facilities,  would 
never  be  known,  except  through  other  mediums  in- 
finitely less  efficient  ■?  In  this  means,  enterprise 
and  energy  find  at  once  a  fit  emblem  and  an  agen- 
cy equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  active  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  locomotion.  Yet  even  after 
this  great  discovery,  giving  to  those  who  may  have 
been  denied  the  highways  of  the  waters,  highways 
of  equal  tonnage  and  equal — nay,  superior  speed, 
there  seeined  to  be  wanting  something  that  should 
correspond  with  the  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
that  should  convey  the  winged  thoughts  svi'ift  as 
the  thoughts  themselves  ;  that  annihilating  the  in- 
tervention of  tardy  distance,  would  enable  us  to 
speak  and  to  be  heard  over  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys — and  lo,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age 
offers  a  vehicle  to  human  thought ;  corresponding 
in  its  fitness  and  similitudes  with  that  which  steam 
has  afforded  to  physical  man  and  the  productions 
of  his  industry.  And  the  electric  spark  that  here- 
tofore conveyed  terror  and  superstitious  alarm,  now 
bears  in  its  car  of  living  light  the  language  of  hu- 
man thought ;  and  man,  separated  by  distances, 
which  but  a  short  time  ago  were  a  barrier  to  all 
communication,  may  now  converse  with  nations  of 
another  tropic,  as  if  divided  only  by  the  streets  of 
a  single  city.  Dying  itself,  it  leaves  its  record  in 
the  language  of  man.  What  a  mere  dreamer,  he 
would  have  been  thought,  who  a  few  years  ago 
should  have  ventured  the  prediction  of  so  wonder- 
ful a  state  of  things  ;  who  should  have  hazarded  the 
prophecy  that  such  an  agent,  dangerous  and  erra- 
tic, would  have  been  subjected  to  the  innocent  use 
of  intelligent  communication.  This  discovery  has 
afforded  to  us  a  liberty  of  prophecy  that  knows 
no  limit  in  the  range  of  probable  things,  and  that 
may  be  indulged  almost  over  the  whole  field  of 
possible  things.  It  has  encouraged  man  not  only 
to  predict,  but  to  project  with  more  vigor  and  bet- 
ter hopes  of  useful  discovery.  Nor  is  it  improba- 
ble that  discovery  may  yet  disengage  from  the 
womb  of  the  hidden  things  of  nature  materials 
that  shall  yet  more  exalt  him.  Look  to  the  sci- 
ence of  Astronomy  alone,  and  see  what  wonders 
have  been  unfolded  to  his  intelligent  acquaintance 
in  later  years.  How,  by  the  improvement  of  op- 
tical instruments,  he  has  been  enabled  to  penetrate 
those  regions  of  space,  around  which  deep  dark- 
ness hung,  and  bring  forth  systems  moving  in  har- 
mony and  beauty.  Reckon  back  a  little  while,  and 
all  this  which  makes  us  wonder  and  admire,  was 
the  mere  symbolic  language,  to  swell  the  supersti- 
tions of  mankind.  The  two  agencies  which  we 
have  alluded  to,  are  unquestionably  working  and  to 
work  a  vast  change  in  the  condition  of  the  races 
that  now  and  hereafter  shall  roam  the  face  of  na- 
ture. 

Those  differences  that  result  in  the  national  idio- 
syncracies,  which  mark  the  people  of  the  earth, 
must  undergo  change.     The  homogeneity  of  dif- 
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ferent  hemispheres  must  be  modified — the  lan- 
guage, the  destiny  of  mankind  must  be  altered — 
the  assimilating  tendencies  are  hastened,  and  man 
will  have  in  these  a  guerdon  of  general  protection 
or  a  chain  to  general  degradation.  Are  they  not  the 
efficient  means  to  enlighten  the  nations — to  pass 
away  the  leaden  lethargy  that  suspends  the  prog- 
ress of  some — to  revive  them,  to  recall  and  redeem 
them  from  their  tottering  tendencies  to  topple  to 
their  ruin  and  place  them  upon  a  broad  platform  of 
equal  and  universal  civilization,  of  equal  and  uni- 
versal progress  1 

These  effects  have  already  been  partially  fore- 
shadowed in  the  regenerating  influences  of  com- 
merce. It  has  gradually,  for  the  last  few  centu- 
ries, been  lifting  the  dark  pall  of  superstition  and 
ignorance,  that  the  middle  ages  hung  upon  the  na- 
tions ;  and  has  expanded  the  horizon  of  civiliza- 
tion, almost  to  the  borders  of  the  earth  ;  so  that 
nations  that  were  bolted  to  the  ground,  with  all  the 
infernal  machinery  that  is  forged  in  the  workshops 
of  ignorance,  witchcraft,  and  error,  are  rising  from 
their  bed  of  blood  and  brutality,  to  enjoy  the  rays 
of  a  purer  light  that  is  beaming  from  the  know- 
ledge of  other  nations.  The  great  divisions  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  the  little  isles  that  float  in  dismal 
solitude,  "  few  and  far  between,"  are  now  being 
visited  by  the  redeeming  throng,  of  a  busy  and  a 
better  population,  that  mingling  the  purer  waters  of 
science  and  learning  with  the  foul  streams  of  shame 
and  crime,  filter  and  defecate  them,  to  the  perma- 
nent, perhaps,  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, redeeming  a  land  of  Juggernaut,  that  it 
may  become  the  land  of  freedom.  Commerce,  with 
the  auxiliaries  which  she  has  imparted  efficacy  to, 
has  furnished  a  zone  like  the  zodiac,  that  diffuses 
the  light  of  learning  and  truth,  before  which  are 
withering  the  weeds  of  a  false  morality,  to  give  place 
to  the  wholesome  fruits  of  a  more  humane  and  hal- 
lowed system  of  ethics.  Religion  and  moral  light 
have  been,  and  are  yet  more  being,  diffused.  The 
rights  of  man  in  a  personal  and  political  sense  have 
been,  and  are  yet  more  being,  unlocked.  But  a 
little  while  ago  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  mere 
appendage  and  appurtenant  of  place  and  suffered 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  on  which  he  labored. 
The  unchanging  propriety  in  estate,  has  found  him 
at  the  termination  of  a  life  devoted  to  labor,  at  the 
very  point  at  which  he  started,  to  give  place  to 
children  doomed  to  tread  the  same  circle  of  sub- 
mission. 

Civil  rights,  accelerated  through  the  instrumen- 
talities which  we  have  briefly  noticed,  are  being 
better  understood  ;  a  sense  that  "  God's  heritage" 
is  abused  ;  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  designs 
of  Providence  and  the  influences  of  reason,  that 
the  few  should  lord  it  over  the  many,  alike  with  or 
without  their  sanction,  has  step  by  step  been  work- 
ing like  leaven  in  the  circles  of  the  masses — diffu- 
sing a  dissatisfaction  with  those  laws  of  property, 


the  relics  of  more  barbarous  periods,  which,  like 
iron  fetters,  bind  them  to  an  inheritance  of  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  oppression.  Individual  and  segre- 
gated man  begins  to  think,  to  feel,  to  act,  without 
incurring  the  penalties  of  treason;  and  thus  think- 
ing, feeling,  and  acting,  must  combine,  peaceably 
if  it  may  be,  by  convulsion  if  needs  be,  to  change 
an  order  of  things,  oppressive  without  reason,  dis- 
tinctive without  general  benefit.  A  system  that 
separates  to  the  use  of  royal  descent,  to  princes, 
dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  barons  "  et  id 
omne  genus,''  with  or  without  brains,  tracts  of  ter- 
ritorial munificence,  to  be  appropriated  to  pleasure 
or  to  taste,  while  want  and  famine  are  wasting  the 
lives  of  thousands  fashioned  like  themselves,  whose 
blood,  though  honored  with  less  distinction,  is  dis- 
honored with  less  crime.  Think  you  that  such 
can  be  sol  that  such  inequality  and  injustice  can 
be  borne  in  this  age,  when  light  is  diffusing  a  spirit 
of  redemption  from  the  fetid  coils  of  ignorance  % 
Think  you  when  the  very  bowels  of  political  op- 
pression are  being  opened  and  its  accursed  heresies 
are  heralded  from  the  prolific  jaws  of  a  thou- 
sand presses  and  borne  with  electric  precipitati&n 
through  the  wide  universe,  to  be  conned  over  and 
talked  over,  so  that  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
one  and  all  that  have  an  eye  or  an  ear  can  catch 
the  promise  of  deliverance  from  the  grave  of  op- 
pression— think  you,  that  man,  intellectual,  think- 
ing man,  with  such  lights,  will  hug  his  chains  and 
bear  the  yoke  of  bondage  without  a  murmur  ?  Will 
not  "  houseless  heads"  begin  to  look  up  to  the  com- 
forts of  a  shelter  ?  Will  not  the  "  unfed  sides" 
hope  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  frugal  repast,  and 
"  looped  and  windowed  raggedness,"  anticipaie  a 
cleanly  and  comfortable  habit  1  Do  they  not  feel 
the  life-giving  warmth  of  the  sun  of  equal  politi- 
cal liberty  that  is  now  coursing  to  his  zenith ! 

"  Take  physic,  pomp  ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel,  what  wretches  feel 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  siiperflux  to  thena: 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just." 

Governments,  however  much  in  love  with  pov^- 
er,  must  yield.  Power,  however  hallowed  by  pre- 
scription, however  congenial  to  the  wishes  of  the 
fevf  that  exercise  it,  however  surrounded  by  the 
bulwarks  of  time,  of  talent,  or  of  stratagem,  must 
sooner  or  later,  by  concession  or  by  compulsion, 
submit  to  the  terms  of  a  different  age  and  different 
circumstances.  For  the  absolute  Governments  of 
the  slavish  periods  of  the  past  are  as  unfit  for  the 
conditions  of  man  as  he  now  is,  and  is  becoming, 
as  the  free  governments  of  the  present  would  have 
been  for  the  periods  to  which  we  refer.  Hence 
we  behold  that  where  the  name  and  form  of  such 
systems  prevail,  the  despotic  spirit  is  gone  ;  and 
royalty  but  hugs  the  last  insignia  of  its  power. 
The  storm  of  delusion  and  darkness  is  past,  and  its 
mutterings  and  shadow    are  now  heard  and  seen 
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only  in  some  of  the  secluded  sections  of  the  earth 
that  are  not  yet  penetrated  by  the  improvements  of 
more  civilized  nations.  But  the  instruments  are 
at  work,  mighiy  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong- 
holds  of  tyranny — that,  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  are  drawing  such  conn- 
tries  closer  to  the  light,  and  they  must  see  and  must 
act. 

As  we  have  advanced  from  the  dark  periods  of 
the  past,  so  has  been  the  progress  of  popular  free- 
dom— in  other  words,  as  civilization  has  advanced, 
80  has  been  the  improvement  of  the  masses,  and 
the  revolutions  of  these  and  other  times  represent 
the  volcanic  action  of  the  material  world  ;  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  resistance  has  been  most 
unyielding,  there  the  violence  has  been  correspond- 
ingly obvious.  True  wisdom  is  better  displayed 
in  giving  room  to  the  progress  of  popular  advance, 
that  the  action  may  be  regular  and  not  by  convul- 
sive leaps.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  arrest  it  until 
the  chains  of  tyrants  have  all  fallen.  It  may  be 
hindered  for  a  season,  but  it  will  have  its  free  course 
nltimately.  The  imperial  ukase  may  exclude  the 
lights  of  learning  and  civilization,  but  they  shall 
gather  so  thick,  that  walls,  nor  edicts,  nor  arms, 
shall  be  sufficient  ultimately  to  prevail.  The  pro- 
gress of  invention  is  the  mighty  auxiliary  that  se- 
cures and  sustains  every  remove  from  oppression  and 
transmits  the  benefits  to  other  nations  promoting 
an  universal  freedom.  We  may  almost  venture  the 
remark,  that  but  for  the  rapid  communications  of  this 
age,  that  our  own  country  would  have  been  already 
harassed  by  many  different  idioms,  which  would 
have  resulted  like  the  confusion  of  the  builders  of 
Babel.  And  can  it  be  doubted,  that  even  in  those 
countries  where  such  differences  of  lanffuawe  al- 
ready  exist,  that  the  same  causes  will  not  greatly 
modify  them,  as  the  drop  of  water  wears  the  stone 
upon  which  it  often  falls  ?  The  shores  of  our  own 
country  are  visited  every  year  by  thousands  of  peo- 
ple of  every  tongue  and  nation,  and  yet  in  language 
and  in  custom  they  assimilate  to  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  our  own  nation.  The  peo- 
ple of  a  particular  State  coming  here  in  multitudes, 
connected  by  common  ties,  seek  in  our  western 
hemisphere  a  common  home.  Think  you,  that  but 
for  the  incessant  mixture  of  our  people,  with  whom 
they  are  in  hourly  intercourse,  they  would  not  pre- 
fer and  preserve  in  distinct  and  separate  commu- 
nities their  own  native  peculiarities? 

Our  form  of  Government  itself,  requiring  repre- 
sentatives from  every  State  to  meet  and  deliberate 
on  one  common  arena,  is  calculated  to  complete 
that  which  however  is  chiefly  the  result  of  accele- 
rated intercourse.  This  government,  representing 
such  a  people,  over  such  a  surface  of  country, 
would  dissolve  in  its  vast  extent ;  and  States  with 
independent  and  hostile  Governments,  having  dif- 
ferent laws,  languages,  and  customs,  would  even 
by  this  lime  have  been  forming,  but  for  the  discov- 


eries spoken  of,  exhibiting  one  of  the  elements  of 
distinction  incident  to  the  condition  which  must 
have  existed  in  ages  gone  by,  when  nations  so  often 
perished.  Efficient  causes  are  at  work  to  produce 
sooner  or  later  universal  freedom,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  such  Governments  will  be  instituted  as 
will  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  individual  free- 
dom that  is  consistent  with  law  and  order. 

No  doubt  can  exist  that  many  attempts  will  be 
made,  and  unsuccessfully  too,  upon  existing  gov- 
ernments— as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  ef- 
forts will  for  some  time  be  abortive — from  the  fact, 
among  others,  that  people  must  pass  through  the 
initiative  of  free  government,  before  they  can  build 
up  those  permanent  structures  that  are  properly 
adjusted  and  sustained  on  the  only  sure  foundation, 
that  of  a  rational  self-control.  The  almost  unva- 
rying effect  of  revolution  from  despotic  systems,  is 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  popular  licence.  The 
convulsive  effort  to  cast  off  oppressive  govern- 
ments— the  popular  phrenzy  that  proceeds,  accom- 
panies and  follows  such  a  state,  is  inimical  to  that 
calm  and  sober  sense  of  individual  obligation  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  such  liberal  in- 
stitutions. The  storm  that  shatters  and  dismantles 
is  adverse  to  every  principle  of  reconstruction,  to 
beauty  and  to  order.  It  is,  however,  but  the  stor- 
my entrance  to  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  sea — one 
that  must  and  will  be  made.  The  laws  which  have 
regulated  power,  political  science,  property,  labor, 
are  of  necessity,  by  means  now  at  work,  to  be 
modified.  Nations  heretofore  beyond  the  reach  of 
communication  are  speedily  to  be  brought  nigh — 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  will  be  shortened — 
so  that  a  greater  uniformity  will  exist  in  the  cus- 
toms, the  dialects  and  the  destiny  of  man,  which 
must  work  an  important  change  in  the  causes  which 
have  marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  empire. 

I  have  summarily  thrown  together  some  of  the 
most  striking  causes  which  are  leading,  and  much 
lead,  to  important  effects  in  the  moral,  social,  and 
political  conditions  of  the  earth  and  perhaps  to  the 
greater  perpetuity  of  nations. 

T.    B.   R. 


A  religions  hubbub,  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen, 
was  excited,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.,  by  the  imag- 
ined  virulence  of  a  book  entitled  "The  Tiiree  Impostors." 
It  was  attriijnted  to  Pierre  des  Vignes,  chancellor  of  the 
king,  who  was  accused  by  the  Pope  of  having  treated  the 
religions  of  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  as  political  fables. 
The  work  in  question,  however,  which  was  squabbled  about, 
abused,  defended,  and  familiarly  quoted  by  all  parties,  is 
well  proved  never  to  have  existed. 

There  is  no  particular  air  known  throughout  Switzer- 
land by  the  name  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches.  Every  canton 
has  its  own  song,  varying  in  words,  notes,  and  even  lan- 
guage. 
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INSTABILITY  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

The  times  are  so  far  out  of  joint  that  opinion 
is  no  longer  truth — appearance  no  longer  a  reality, 
and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  the  strong  practical 
and  creative  intellects  of  our  time — those  men  who 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  world — who  think  for  them- 
selves and  others  do  not  rend  this  factitious  veil  of 
society,  and  throw  off  the  load  of  narrow  preju- 
dice and  superannuated  follythat  blights  the  trea- 
sured dreams  and  hoarded  schemes  of  a  noble  am- 
bition. How  do  the  men  of  influence  stand  to- 
wards their  country  and  countrymen"?  How  are 
the  vast  stores  of  the  knowledge  of  our  genera- 
tion full  to  overflowing  of  high  thoughts,  noble 
conceptions — of  deep,  solid  and  substantial  wis- 
dom, used  ■?  The  whole  series  of  political  struggles 
seems  like  so  much  laborious  trifling — a  busy  idle- 
ness while  the  res.!  vork  is  left  undone.  Scarcely 
any  man  is  equal  to  the  effort  of  grappling  with 
broad  fixed  principles, 

"  Bold  in  the  light  and  loo  bold  to  do  wrong." 

A  want  of  confidence  in  ourselves  and  others 
makes  us  content  with  partial  views  and  partial 
statements,  leaving  the  depths  of  truth  unsounded. 
Does  a  man  stand  forth  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  coun- 
try— a  strong,  bold,  commanding,  and  above  all  a 
consistent  and  reforming  character,  the  meander- 
ings  of  verbal  obliquity  seize  upon  his  name  and 
actions,  distort  the  truth,  until  dissent,  distaste  and 
disgust  act  upon  the  sympathies  as  the  cries  of 
animals  do  towards  their  species,  only  signifying 
that  the  utterers  are  violently  affected  by  some  sen- 
sation or  emotion. 

There  is  in  all  conscience  a  sufficient  want  of  char- 
ity in  the  world — its  want  is  the  besetting  sin  of  our 
day  and  generation,  and  when  we  consider  the  time 
wasted,  the  bad  passions  engendered,  we  irresistibly 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we  do  not  sin  against 
earth  but  against  heaven.  Our  thoughts  are  not  our 
own,  especially  if  they  have  harmony  and  beauty. 
Nature  has  endowed  such  minds  with  a  significance 
which  multiplies  itself  in  others  and  sheds  grace, 
dignity  and  feeling  over  every  form  of  life. 

The  avoidance  of  allusion  to  the  defects  of  others 
then  is  not  only  a  duty  but  an  advantage,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  calm  hoursof  the  spirit,  when  passion  is  exhaus- 
ted and  personal  feeling  is  forgotten,  that  the  mind 
can  be  prepared  to  receive  these  impressions.  And 
as  few  can  be  said  to  wind  up  the  different  acts  of 
the  drama  they  intend  to  perform,  they  should  in- 
dulge at  the  end  of  each  of  these  acts,  with  ap- 
plause instead  of  regret — with  the  vigor  of  delight 
instead  of  the  degrading  process  of  cynical  expo- 
sure. The  spot  upon  the  hands  may  be  washed 
away  but  the  stain  upon  the  mind  oceans  cannot 


cleanse;  in  darkening  the  fountain  of  others  lives, 
the  springs  of  our  own  moral  being  are  polluted, — 
the  white  robe  of  life  is  defiled,  and  every  better 
aspiration  and  feeling  perishes  in  the  dank  and 
poisonous  vapors  which  overhang  us. 

The  errors  of  civilization  seem  comparative  vi-ith 
the  unfolding  of  our  progress  and  advancement,  for 
civilization  both  degrades  and  exalts  humanity. 
We  take  these  errors  with  us  into  the  sanctuary, 
where  selfish  piety  and  spiritual  pride  become  the 
most  fatal  of  human  passions.  A  neglect  to  en- 
courage and  fasten  that  large  benevolence  which 
leaches  that  we  are  all  human,  shuts  out  those 
glimpses  of  truth  which  lead  us  unblinded  to  the 
heaven  of  the  human  heart. 

The  distinction  between  respectable  vice  and 
ragged  virtue  is  a  pointed  illustration  of  our  mean- 
ing, and  the  same  rule  applied  to  the  struggling 
efforts  of  genius  is  equally  apposite.  In  the  giddy, 
selfish  and  feverish  excitement  to  satiate  a  craving 
for  fashionable  monstrosities  he — 


"  Who  sounds  the  depths  and  shoak  of  honoT" 
or  he 

"  Who  hears  the  veiled  gods  walk,  at  night 
Through  the  hushed  chambers  of  his  listening  soul." 

is  elbowed  and  jostled,  as  if  his  body  was  a  walk- 
ing certificate,  that  master  Snip  had  not  stuck  his 
needle  in  the  proper  place. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  stability  of  opinion' 
is  the  fact  that  physical  knowledge  is  in  advance  of 
the  thought  of  the  age.  Steel-breasted  enterprise 
meets  and  combats  the  silent  current  of  sound  opin- 
ion. The  inhabitant  of  the  pure  realm  of  thought 
is  a  man  among  a  million,  whereas  the  popular  in- 
telligence as  displayed  in  the  action  of  men  is  tur- 
bulent and  revolutionary,  but  in  thought  the  wild- 
est emanations  serve  a  rule  and  law.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  a  seed  of  sovereignty  in  the  barrenness  of 
unflinching  resolution  ;  to  this  must  be  ascribed  the 
inexplicable  constancy  of  that  success  for  which 
Sylla  would  have  deified  fortune. 

Thought  is  not  dependent :  it  need  not  follow  a 
fixed  path  of  influence ;  hence  it  is  the  most  valu- 
able thing  in  existence,  and  if  men  will  but  bend 
all  their  powers,  all  that  deep  and  endless  strength 
that  inhabits  the  intellect,  they  may  measure  them- 
selves with  the  mightiest  of  mcral  monarchs. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  child  is  parent  of  the  man, 
and  this  is  proportionately  true  in  spirit  if  not  in 
feature;  children  at  a  certain  age  begin  to  think, 
men  at  a  certain  age  leave  off  thinking.  Let  any 
one  form  a  vigorous  habit  of  thinking  on  all  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  although  he  may  generally  think 
inaccurately  and  feebly,  yet  as  the  great  body  of 
men  never  think  at  all,  his  perseverance,  even  in  a 
scanty  method  of  regulation,  will  give  him  a  cer- 
tain and  incalculable  superiority — a  precedence  that 
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the  half  disciplined  soldiery  of  Egypt,  though  ROt 
to  be  named  with  the  armies  of  Europe,  possess 
over  hordes  of  the  desert. 

"Think  wrong  and  welcome,"  says  Lessing, 
"but  only  think"  and  the  maxim  is  the  cornerstone 
of  greatness.  Refiection  is  a  faculty  more  than 
all  others  improved  by  exercise,  and  with  it  are  ad- 
vanced, in  like  degree,  all  the  subsidiary  qualities 
of  the  mind — for  the  custom  of  thought  generates 
a  habit  of  thoughtfulness.  What  is  there  in  this 
majestic  world  of  ours  that  is  the  mind's  master  I 
Is  it  not  as  Shelley  has  it,  "  The  measure  of  the 
universe  V  The  power  which  we  give  to  destiny 
or  fate  is  mind — the  effecis  of  myriads  of  small 
minds  weighing  down  the  magnitude  of  a  great  one. 
It  is  this  underrating  of  what  fills  the  world 
with  its  truest  splendor  which  more  than  any  thing 
else  tends  to  disrupt  the  elements  of  social  life. 
The  physical  knowledge  of  the  age  runs  into  vague 
and  visionary  reforms  without  any  force  of  thought 
comparative  to  the  amount  of  power  that  is  exer- 
cised. The  statesman  deals  in  physical  and  mate- 
rial thing's  ;  the  scholar,  sage,  poet  must  let  their 
thoughts  run  into  such  channels  to  maintain  influ- 
ence. That  philosophic  and  spiritual  presence 
in  thought  which  gave  an  elemental  grandeur  to  the 
character  of  the  elder  Platonists,  and  moulded  the 
destinies  of  Greece,  no  longer  exists  in  the  souls 
ofmen.  The  thought  of  immortality  that  enslaves 
us,  emancipated  them  from  thraldom  ;  it  was  the 
soothing  presence  of  an  exalted  truth — while  in  us 
it  is  the  ingeniously  wrought  chain  that  holds  us  in 
mental  vassalage  through  the  medium  of  a  physi- 
cal power. 

The  obliquity  of  evil   tongues — the  fevered'  al- 
ternations of  change — the  ruinous  mistake  of  rea- 
soning from  ourselves  in  judging  the  actions  of 
others  and  in  measuring  their  motives,  we  recog- 
nize as  one  of  the  engrossing  abuses  of  our  age;  it 
begets  an  irreverence  for  character  and  reputation, 
which  is  manifested  in  an  appalling  degree.     Fre- 
quently the  most  sacred   and  private  relations  of 
life  are  dragged  forth,  and  while  being  held  up  to 
public  scorn  are  tortured  into  the  most  hideous  de- 
formity, and  he  who  reigned  the  pampered  idol  of 
public  caprice  to-day,  finds  the  avenger  upon  his 
track  to-morrow.     So  it  is  in  literature  and  in  art ; 
excellence,  exalted  beyond  the  reach  of  envy,  is 
by  some  unacconntable  reaction  as  suddenly  for- 
gotten, though  there  may  be  no  accession  of  evil 
or  diminution  of  good  in  any  point  of  view. 

The  press  more  than  any  thing  else,  conspires 
and  provokes  the  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  by 
which  society  is  so  grievously  distempered.  The 
press  next  to  the  pulpit  has  a  most  august  mission 
to  fulfil,  and  its  errors  arise  as  much  from  a  per- 
verted public  taste  as  from  that  of  its  conductors, — 
the  error  is  mutual  :  a  licentior^  press  can  only  be 
sustained  by  a  licentious  public.     Under  any  cir- 


journalists  are  dangerous;  writing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  intense  feeling,  they  hurry  the  reader  into 
labyrinths  of  thought,  to  which  the  bare  approach 
is  fatal.  In  the  glow  of  intellectual  production  the 
highest,  proudest  pleasure  of  the  mind  is  to  see 
others  take  warmth  from  the  kindred  fire. 

Radicalism  is  perhaps  a  necessiSy  to  the  press  of 
this  country ;  the  gen«roas  sentiments  and  plastic 
eloquence,  necessary  to  ensure  the  attention  ofmen, 
may  run  into  an  extreme,  but  it  should  be  tempered 
with  the  discrimination  of  the  public.  Thought 
"kindling  in  the  fire  of  kindred  thought"  leads  the 
willing  sense  and  sympathy  astray  in  her  bright 
and  holy  footsteps.  To  the  tumultuous  heart  of 
care  the  soothing  influence  goes ;  the  laborer  at 
his  toil  is  strengthened  with  the  cheering  word — 
diffusing  hope  to  the  suffering  and  oppressed — con- 
veying touching  and  beautiful  reflections  upon  life 
and  the  prospects  of  man,  and  opening  to  the  fu- 
ture the  ways  and  means  of  amelioration. 

There  is  a  destiny  that  surrounds  the  lot  of  man 
with  darkened  recollections  :  it  spreads  a  sombre 
hue  over  his  prospects  and  aspirations,  and  he  to 
whom  is  given  the  power  to  lift  the  veil  and  show 
him  a  brighter  lot,  has  a  lofty  inheritance,  it  is  as 
Wordsworth  says, 


"  a  gift 

Of  aspect  most  sublime  ;  that  blessed  tnood 

In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery. 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 

Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 

Is  lightened  ;  that  serene  and  blessed  mooj. 

In  which  She  affections  gently  lead  us  on, 

Until  the  breadth  of  this  corporeal  frame 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood. 

Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul. 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 

Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things." 

Viewed  in  so  strong  a  light  the  press  necessarily 
reveals  discrepancies  in  itself  and  in  the  public, 
which  may  cause  it  to  suffer  abatements  of  power, 
but  it  contains  the  means  of  correcting  its  own 
abuses — it  is  its  own  guide,  monitor  and  censor. 
The  grand  forms  of  truth,  lying  in  the  recesses  of 
our  being,  it  evokes  into  living  realities.  Her  gi- 
gantic spirit  unfolds  itself  like  the  light  of  day, 
when  morning  awakes  the  world.  It  is  the  lip  of 
flame  and  tongue  of  fire  which  exposes  the  accu- 
mulated forms  of  abuse,  and  gives  the  vital  contra- 
diction to  error  and  melts  it  away  from  the  vision 
of  men. 

Give  truth  her  proper  interpretation  through  the 
press,  and  political  sophistry  no  longer  exists  ;  the 
pen,  "mightier  than  the  sword,"  hews  down  the  de- 
formed mass,  until  it  crumbles  into  nothingness  be- 
fore the   potency  of  its  spell.      The  newspaper 


press  is  of  all  things  the   great  destroyer  of  intel- 
cumstances,  perhaps,  a  certain  class  of  writers  as  lect;    it  is  a  vanity   of  reputation  to  acquire  so 
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ephemeral  a  fame.  It  unfits  the  mind  for  tranquil 
investigation  in  the  constant  draft  made  upon  its 
resources.  It  destroys  that  placid  readiness  for 
which  men  are  celebrated,  who  carry  about  them 
the  ready  coin  of  wit  and  genius.  The  press  too 
must  change  with  the  capr:'cions  changes  of  ptihlic 
opinion  ;  all  topics,  civil,  military,  political,  fiscal 
and  religious,  are  shaped  by  its  power  or  dissolved 
by  its  individualism.  It  should  he  its  duty  to  re- 
mind those  in  power  how  much  they  owe  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  show  the  latter  how  dependent  they  are 
upon  its  wants  and  the  intellect  it  sacrifices.  Provi- 
dence seems  to  grasp  at  random  the  men  whom  it 
has  predestined  to  represent  their  generation  on 
earth;  it  imparts  and  assigns  them  the  intellectual 
and  physical  powers  of  society — to  change  th-e  de- 
partments of  thought  and  to  destroy  the  idols  of 
error,  which  sophistry  and  falsehood  have  erec- 
ted. 

Place  such  men  any  where  and  they  become 
great.  Like  those  antique  coins  which  wear  the  in- 
effaceable impress  of  some  robust  commander,  they 
stamp  themselves  upon  the  iron  surface  of  the  age. 
This  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  press  and 
those  who  control  it  in  this  country  ;  the  demand  for 
a  strong,  bold,  and  fearless  interpretation  of  events 
has  drawn  out  and  filtered.  societ_y  of  its  ablest  cham- 
pions. 

The  press  should  awaken  men  to  a  knowledge 
of  their  own  worth,  and  in  times  of  degeneracy, 
restore  their  lost  nobility ;  intent  upon  impartial 
justice  to  all;  magnificent  in  its  expansion  and  do- 
minion, directing  man  to  the  true  aims  of  life  and 
unfolding  the  perfection  of  his  progress. 

In  proportion  as  a  writer  has  the  ability  and  skill 
to  control  the  intellects  of  those  around  him  will 
his  power  be  felt.  In  his  hand  he  holds  the  wand  of 
light,  and  he  must  fill  the  void  in  his  own  soul  and 
that  of  others  ;  he  invites  them  to  partake  of  the 
delights  of  peace,  of  continuous  comfort,  and  with 
keen  and  comprehensive  sympathies  with  their  sor- 
rows and  enjoyments  he  points  out  the  resting 
places  of  memory  and  hope,  and  offers  them  a  re- 
fuge, in  his  restless  anxieties  for  the  deep  and  se- 
rious interests  of  the  living  world.  He  suffers 
with  those  who  are  suffering ;  should  he  hold  but 
discreet, — sincere  in  his  convictions — a  will  firm 
as  adamant ;  reiterating  and  accumulating  proofs 
and  with — ■ 

"  Spirit  large  as  peopled  worlds  that  it  would  bless," 

he  stirs  up  with  inconceivable  influence  the  purest 
founts  of  feeling  and  of  life.  The  conductors  of 
the  press  seldom  meet  with  all  its  obligations  ;  like 
religion,  no  one  should  be  employed  to  minister  its 
offices  but  those  who  are  better  and  wiser  than  the 
mass;  and  when  one  fails  to  fulfil  its  exactions, 
many  should  be  employed  to  give  its  duties  force. 
This  is  the  difference  between  the  English  press 
and  our  own,  a  concentration  of  talent  more  than 


answers  the  expectations  of  numbers  in  which  we 
excel. 

The  boundlessness  of  the  power  that  slumbers  in 
the  press,  is  unknown  either  by  the  public  or  by 
those  engaged  upon  it,  the  echo  of  its  mighty  voice 
pierces  every  household  and  touches  like  the  cir- 
cling currents  of  the  viewless  air  every  object  in 
the  widest  bounds  of  our  nature.  It  holds  in  its 
hands  the  destinies  of  the  young,  and  the  aged  are 
improved  by  its  suggestions.  Among  a  people  so 
enterprising  as  we  are,  there  will  always  be  found 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  to  these  the  press  should  address 
itself;  it  should  strive  to  reconcile  those  differences 
which  grow  out  of  the  two  great  classes  misunder- 
standing each  other,  and  while  with  a  firm  and 
steady  purpose  it  sustains  the  interest  of  one,  it 
should  not  deny  solace  to  the  grieving  but  lead  them 
to  hope  and  point  out  the  means  of  redress.  "  This 
is  what  the  press  should  be,"  exclaims  the  reader, 
but  how  stands  the  fact  1  Is  it  not  too  often  the 
great  disturber  ?  In  politics  it  surely  is,  for  those 
who  conduct  the  party  organs  seem  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  devour  and  be  devoured. 
Do  not  its  conductors,  too,  unhesitatingly  counte- 
nance and  support  by  the  authority  of  its  trans- 
forming and  distinctive  power  the  private  schemes 
of  politicians  1  By  a  fraternizing  and  confederating 
pliancy  it  becomes  in  turn  the  passive  prey  of  a 
ruinous  policy,  instead  of,  by  warning  suggestions, 
informing  and  improving  the  primary  conception  of 
true  governing  principles. 

There  is  a  phasis  of  opinion  that  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  press  or  pulpit,  which  has  its  origin  in 
wild  lusts  and  tyrannous  desires — in  bizarre  and 
contorted  longings  after  that  which  excites  and  in- 
terests. This  tumultuous  restiveness,  having  noth- 
ing to  stay  its  hunger,  seizes  upon  the  defects  of 
others  and  satisfies  the  annoyances  of  wounded  am- 
bition by  the  madness  of  personality.  To  stem 
this  impetuous  torrent  requires  a  strong  arm  in  the 
fight  and  a  vigorous  thought  in  council — one  of 
those  men  who  "  stand  the  centre  of  a  whole  to 
many  thousands"  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  take 
upon  them  all  the  temporary  reproach  which  their 
impartial  justice  may  foment.  When  this  selfde- 
pendence  is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding 
moral  power,  it  generates  all  that  is  grand  in  ac- 
tion, in  plan  or  purpose,  and  is  the  great  source  of 
influence.  The  strong  soul  setting  in  the  serenity 
of  itssceptered  strength  holds  universal  dominion. 

Calmness  in  social  life  is  one  vital  source  of 
stability  and  permanence.  The  tranquility  of  the 
ocean  is  the  greatest  emblem  of  its  strength  ;  the 
power  that  wakes  its  wrath  is  extraneous  to  its  de- 
structiveness — it  is  the  one  vast  emblem  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  in  whose  swift  currents  glide  storms 
that  shake  the  universe.  Every  wave  that  leaps 
from  its  legitimate  sphere  sweeps  away  some  time- 
honored  evidence  of  social  decay  and  desolation, 
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and  scatters  far  and  near  the  remnants  of  many  a 
noble  fabric. 

Of  the  vast  changes  which  are  to  take  place  in 
the  history  of  the  American  continent,  few  of  us 
can  form  even  a  remote  conception,  and  what  is  to 
be  the  destiny  of  the  vast  tribes  of  men,  of  which 
she  is  to  be  the  parent,  has  entered  into  the  mind 
of  few  to  contemplate.  A  civilization,  the  basis 
of  which  we  are  to  form  and  establish,  must  be  the 
ruling  spirit  of  theirs,  and  they  niust  partake  of  the 
character  of  our  thought  and  share  the  benefits  of 
our  inventive  wisdom  ;  our  deformities  and  beauties 
must  be  theirs;  the  spirit  of  our  institutions — the 
development  of  the  tendencies  and  capacities  of  our 
age,  they  are  to  analyze  and  digest.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  it  is  not  hazarding  too  much  in  con- 
cluding, that  the  man  who  has  a  true  life,  "is  not 
for  a  day,  but  for  all  time."  That  life,  future  gen- 
erations are  to  take  up,  renew  and  enlarge  into  a 
fruitful  expansion.     The  future 

"  Heroes  in  history  and  gods  in  song," 

who  are  now  the  companions  of  our  daily  lives, 
are  to  go  dovs^n  the  eternity  of  years.  Like  the 
great  spirits  of  antiquity  which  we  now  copy  and 
emulate,  will  the  lights  of  our  own  age  shed  their 
lustre.  These  men  of  the  future  are  to  tread  in 
the  paths  of  onr  meditation — to  imbibe,  with  the 
eagerness  of  intoxication,  the  golden  visions  of 
beauty,  which  the  enchanted  imagination  produces 

"  Another  race  will  be,  and  other  palms  be  won." 

The  next  question  is,  how  are  we  living  in  order 
to  eflFect  this  purpose  ■?  Do  we  act,  think,  or  feel, 
as  if  there  viere  the  eternal  truths  of  life  and  know- 
ledge within  or  about  us  ■?  Is  the  "  vision  splen- 
did" of  heaven-remembered  truth  before  us  1  Do 
we  feel  the  full  force  of  our  indebtedness  to  our 
own,  in  order  that  we  may  make  another  race  our 
debtors  1  The  sin  of  leaving  a  duty  unaccomplish- 
ed, is  equal  to  those  sins  of  commission  whose  pe- 
nalty is  prescribed  by  the  moral  law. 

There  is  no  exaggerating  the  sacredness  of  this 
trust,  for  to  transmit  the  mightiness  of  one  age 
to  another  and  remote  one  is  the  grandest  of  human 
conceptions.  We  become  reapers  in  the  fields  of 
fame  that  others  may  share  the  harvest.  We  coin 
the  gold  of  our  purest  thoughts  in  order  that  it  may 
pass  current  with  generations  yet  unborn.  We 
become  workers  of  the  mines  of  intellectual  rich- 
ness for  a  double  purpose — the  redemption  of  our 
own  and  succeeding  times.  In  a  continent  so  vast 
as  ours,  this  is  not  anticipating  too  much,  for  it 
must  rear  men  whose  characters  partake  of  the 
same  scale  of  vastness  upon  which  every  thing 
around  them  is  cast.  A  new  soil  is  broken  up — 
new  seed  is  planted,  and  a  new  growth  repairing 
the  degrees  of  its  endless  egression  for  a  fruitful 
gathering.     These   dim,   but  glorious  revelations, 


lying  in  the  great  future  of  our  virgin  world,  the 
imperishable  generations  of  men  are  to  evoke  into 
living  realities.  The  mighty  and  resistless  wave 
of  empire  rolls  onward  and  carries  with  every 
surge  a  feeling  of  strength  and  sublimity,  and  as 
all  action  is  but  the  embodied  characteristic  of  the 
thought  of  the  age,  almost  every  one  shares  in  its 
formation — man,  woman,  child,  all  who  lisp  the 
lettered  significance  of  language.  Words  which 
are  to  wander  through  Eternity  in  the  full  robed 
image  of  nature's  loveliest  guise,  have  an  appro- 
priate birth  in  our  forest  land,  and  how  important  is 
the  suggestion  that  they  have  that  grace  and  unity 
which  gives  them  a  home-like  abiding  place  in  hu- 
man sympathies.  The  vital  question  of  political 
reform,  we  fear,  has  been  overlooked,  and  the  ru- 
inous mistake  that  information  is  education,  is  fa- 
tally apparent.  A  knowledge  of  statistics,  enabling 
the  leaders  to  look  upon  men  as  mere  machines, 
or  units  of  calculation,  instead  of  beings  with  im- 
mortal souls,  is  recorded  the  highest  grade  of  in- 
formation which  a  statesman  need  possess. 

We  have  often  thought  that  the  notoriety  givea 
these  vices,  was  the  sure  means  of  their  continu- 
ance. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  man  entirely 
vile,  and  when  we  behold  a  single  amiable  trait, 
where  evil  predominates,  we  are  led  into  extrava- 
gant praise ;  while  the  humble  Christian,  whose 
heart  knows  no  guile,  is  forgotten.  The  praise  of 
real  virtue,  especially  if  it  is  not  accompanied  with 
brilliant  parts,  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
those  few  commendable  traits  visible  in  hardened 
crime. 

We  are  a  hearty  advocate  of  reform  and  repeat 
with  the  earnestness  of  a  prayer,  the  maxim  of  the 
wise  Edmund  Plowden,  "blessed  be  the  amending 
hand,"  but  by  amendment  we  do  not  mean  destruc- 
tion. A  true  reformer  ought  to  produce  a  substi- 
tute for  what  he  would  renounce.  Upon  the  altars 
of  wrong  and  error,  he  plaats  the  high  priest  of 
justice  and  mercy.  Progress  is  an  inevitable  law 
of  nature,  but  it  should  be  progress  that  runs 
pari  passu  with  every  other  kind  of  national  ad- 
vancement, it  should  not  be  directed  against  gov- 
ernment, but  against  wrong  ;  every  struggle  and 
every  step  should  raise  this  question.  We  sadly 
require  political  philanthropy  in  this  respect,  we 
are  in  the  rear  of  other  departments  of  thought, 
and  it  is  accounted  for  in  the  questionable  usages 
employed  to  obtain  political  influence.  The  worst 
passions  of  men  are  appealed  to,  and  their  mis- 
fortunes taken  advantage  of;  this  begets  mutual 
distrust,  and  all  true  progress  is  impeded.  When 
liberty  is  most  prized,  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise 
anew  the  question  of  liberty — it  becomes  a  catch- 
word in  the  perversity  of  its  use.  Slow  and  grad- 
ual reform  is  the  surest  evidence  of  enlightenment ; 
if  the  elements  are  permitted  to  stagnate,  abuse  is 
heaped  upon  abuse,  until  the  wave  must  rise  its 
highest,  and  swell  its  heaviest  to  baptize  the  heads 
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of  social  life.  When  left  to  such  condiiioiis,  the 
protest  against  wrong  elicits  the  angriest  denunci- 
ation and  the  most  obstinate  resistance  :  society  is 
disrupted,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  irremediable. 

There  is  far  more  sympathy  in  the  claims  of  the 
oppressed  than  formerly,  but  how  trivial  are  the  ef- 
fects of  moral  reform  societies  and  philanthropic  as- 
sociations, to  the  tremendous  effect  of  one  political 
abuse  !  What  is  that  religious  reformation,  whose 
lasting  effect  is  questionable,  to  a  war  that  threat- 
ens to  devastate  and  dissolve  the  nation  "? 

The  lot  of  the  reformer  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
beautiful  flowers  and  rich  fruits,  that  future  genera- 
tions are  to  gather.  In  the  infancy  of  his  scheme 
the  contending  elements  are  so  violent,  that  it  can- 
not be  fully  wrought  out.  The  current  of  thought 
runs  in  an  adoptive  channel,  and  he  whose  task  it 
is  to  change  that  current,  has  too  short  a  life.  In 
the  sanctuary  of  his  own  heart,  he  would  prepare 
a  place  for  every  sufferer;  and  by  his  suggestive 
lessons  give  importance  to  the  alliances  of  noble 
conceptions  and  shed  grace  and  dignity  over  all. 
He  kindles  in  each  bosom  the  deepest  emotions  of 
delight,  and  all  become  partakers  in  the  majesty  of 
his  designs.  In  all  ihis  God  has  a  share,  for  mind 
is  cognate  with  God.  Those  ideas  which  come  to 
ns  and  temper  the  actions  of  others  and  control  our 
own,  have  a  power  and  a  life  destined  to  live  be- 
yond us,  or  the  hour  that  gives  them  birth.  We 
recognise  distinctly  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the 
silent  growth  of  great  principles  ;  his  spirit  is  im- 
planted in  men,  as  in  the  dry  seed  lies  hid  the  germ 
of  the  fragrant  flower,  and  is  the  evidence  of  this 
regard  for  the  changing  wants  of  humanity.  Con- 
sequently, we  should  give  human  greatness,  through 
which  the  want  is  supplied,  a  higher  relationship 
than  belongs  to  earth. 

Some  one  says  that  society  resembles  a  pyramid 
which  is  broad  at  the  base,  but  gradually  lessens 
as  we  approach  the  top,  until  one  man  crowns  the 
summit.  This  is  as  true  in  life  as  it  is  unalterable 
in  nature,  and  illustrates  strikingly  the  immutable 
harmony  of  the  Almighty's  designs  as  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  earth.  He  creates  His  worlds 
because  He  is  omnipotent ;  they  create  theirs  be- 
cause it  i3  a  sign  of  His  omnipotence  and  their  di- 
vinity of  power. 

De  Lerre  says  that  a  well-ordered  society  is  the 
fairest  temple  that  can  be  erected  to  the  Eternal. 
Those  who  do  most  towards  its  perfect  organiza- 
tion, are  those  who  make  the  age  great,  not  those 
whom  the  age  makes  great. 

The  loved  companion  of  our  better  life,  the  true 
American  woman, — she  who  scales  with  us  "  the 
shining  steps  of  nature,"  fulfils  her  allotted  place, 
and  embalms  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  her 
thought  the  treasured  emblems  of  a  pure  and  vigo- 
rous life.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  "  proper  sphere  of  woman,"  but  though 
her  influence  is  not  always  seen,  it  is  nevertheless 


felt.  We  cannot  judge  of  the  grain  of  the  oak  by 
the  bark  of  the  tree.  Neither  in  outward  resem- 
blance can  we  measure  the  benignity  of  her  ac- 
tions. The  beauty  of  her  ways  is  like  the  sunbeam 
that  leaves  no  trace  upon  what  it  falls,  yet  warms 
into  life  and  vigor  every  thing  that  sleeps  in  its 
genial  smile.  Is  she  not,  too,  the  great  mother  of 
the  Universe  ?  and  is  not  her  presence  stamped  on 
all  things,  wherever  we  lift  our  gaze.  The  spell  of 
her  influence  is  almost  exactly  commensurate  with 
the  condition  of  humanity.  These  may  be  called 
mere  fancies,  but  they  are  not  "  fancies  which  our 
reason  scorns ;"  for  whatever  tends  to  keep  alive 
holy  and  elevated  love,  to  raise  the  affections  and 
build  attachments  in  the  heavens,  and  to  keep  the 
heart  open  amidst  the  contracting  cares  of  life — 
be  it  fact  or  fiction — should  be  ever  welcome  to  the 
philosophic  mind.  Men  associated  kindness  and 
commiseration  with  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  fe- 
males hoped  for  sympathy  from  one  of  their  own 
sex  and  felt  a  calm  reliance  upon  her  who  was 

"  Last  at  the  cross  and  earliest  at  the  grave."       _^ 

Woman,  next  to  God,  is  the  truest  friend  of  man,/ 
for  his  common  doom,  struggle,  and   strife  she  is\ 
to  share,  and  spread  a  golden  radiance  around  her,  I 

"  A  quiet  and  peculiar  light  "^ 

Like  the  dim  circlet  floating  round  a  pearl." 

It  is  in  vain  to  analyse  a  spell  whose  secret 
charm  is  its  greatest  beauty, — in  the  serenity  of 
the  pure  and  exhaustless  soul  of  woman,  there  is  an 
immortal  fountain  of  happiness,  and  man  finds  a 
full  and  comprehensive  aspiration  of  spirit  in  her 
companionship. 

It  is  vain  and  futile  to  attempt  to  separate  and 
divide  the  interests  of  the  sexes,  for  they  "  rise  and 
fall  together."  The  strong  and  high  existence  of 
man  converts  all  desires  and  moral  convictions  into 
this  single  want.  Engaged  in  outward  and  tem- 
pestuous duties,  he  only  knows  the  inward  delight 
of  her  refined  and  spiritual  nature  when  some  dark 
hour  of  fate  unspheres  the  soul ;  it  is  then  he  turns 
to  woman  for  peace  and  rest. 

Religion  has  ceased  to  make  martyrs  ;  it  is  high 
time  that  politics  should  cease  to  make  victims, 
and  it  is  becoming  apjsarent  by  the  course  of  things 
and  the  common  tendency  of  serious  minds,  that 
henceforth  true  progress  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
under  violent  conditions.  Revolution,  says  Ma- 
chiavelli,  is  the  surest  evidence  of  bad  government, 
and  he  might  have  added  likewise,  that  a  bloody 
revolution  was  equally  symptomatic  of  corruption. 

Change  is  the  life  of  Empire — ^to  rise,  to  shine, 
and  to  set,  is  that  high  law  that  moves  the  reason- 
ing progress  of  the  world,  as  gigantic  shadows  rest 
at  times  upon  the  face  of  nature,  so  that  the  dark 
and  impending  clouds  hover  over  and  surround  the 
future  of  man's  destiny  ;  but  it  only  requires  the 
arm  of  strength  to  furl  thenn   serenely   away — to 
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fertilize  the  soil  without  rending  its  bosom.  Ho- 
ly peace  !  the  visible  token  of  celestial  harmony 
upon  earth,  it  is  a  possession  so  estimable,  that 
we  can  almost  forgive  the  sentiment  of  Erasmus, 
when  he  says  that  "  quiet  error  is  better  than  tem- 
pestuous truth." 

The  crimes  of  an  individual  may  be  expiated  in 
the  sincerity  of  repentance  ;  the  vivid  memory  of 
time  misspent — of  gifts  and  powers  wasted,  may 
be  atoned  for  in  the  sternness  of  a  ii  oral  conflict 
between  spirit  and  matter,  between  the  temptation 
and  resistance  ;  but  with  nations  a  higher  power  is 
appealed  to,  and  works  out  an  equivalent  for  crime. 
Above  all  the  aspirations  of  man  a  silent  principle 
reigns  supreme — an  inspiring  immortality  of  celes- 
tial hope  guides  and  directs  the  way  in  our  gradual 
egression  from  darkness  to  light.     But — 

"  Wild  word.s  wander  here  and  there, 
God's  great  gift  of  speech  abused 
Makes  thy  menaoiy  confused." 

And  oh  !  how  important  is  the  injunction  to 
us  to  protect  with  a  sacred  zeal  those  who  protect 
us;  those  great  spirits  whom  God  in  his  expressed 
will,  as  embodied  in  our  actions,  has  appointed  to 
be  our  rulers.  Their  hearts  bear  the  prophetic  se- 
curity of  high  and  noble  deeds.  The  pride  of  lofty 
purpose  is  the  necessary  exercise  of  healthful  life, 
but  it  is  often  true  with  regard  to  their  distinction, 
that  it  is  not  their  own  choice.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  honors  that  fell  upon  Demosthenes  and  Ci- 
cero— honors  prompt,  palpable  and  abiding,  both 
have  recorded  their  deliberate  regret  that  they  ever 
entered  upon  a  career  of  ambition. 

Bacon,  in  his  will,  says  in  a  tone  that  rises  into 
sublimity,  "  For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave 
them  to  mens'  charitable  speeches  and  to  the  next 
ages."  Nature's  assurance  that  he  had  "  multiplied 
himself  in  others,"  dictated  this  observation.  He 
had  lived  to  know  how  uncharitable  the  world  is  to 
its  truest  benefactors.  When  the  bright  intelligence 
had  gone — the  orb  had  been  extinguished,  and  men 
begin  to  miss  its  light,  he  only  asked  their  charity  ! 
Shakspere  was  even  more  indifferent ;  he  retired 
into  Warwickshire,  in  "  proud  contentment  blest." 
There  was  no  angling  for  popularity  there  ;  no 
"  useful  knowledge"  huckstering — no  national  re- 
generation cant.  And  at  present,  who  shall  ques- 
tion his  being  the  acknowledged  legislator  of  men  1 

Swift  says  with  as  much  wit  as  sarcasm,  that  those 
whose  opinions  are  worthless,  are  most  ready  and 
make  the  most  noise  in  expressing  them,  as  people 
always  come  out  of  the  church  fastest  when  it  is 
nearest  empty.  Few  of  the  world's  masters,  cele- 
brated for  depth  or  originality  of  thought,  have 
been  great  talkers,  and  one  of  them  has  said  by 
way  of  apology,  that  the  reason  why  men  were 
supplied  with  two  ears  and  one  tongue,  was  to  hear 
more  than  they  expressed.  This  was  probably  one 
of  Carlyle's  "  great  silent  men." 


Lamartine  says,  too,  that  almost  all  men  who 
have  performed  great  things  are  sparing  of  words. 
Their  communion  is  with  themselves  rather  than 
the  world — they  feed  upon  their  own  thoughts,  the 
development  of  which  constitute  the  great  charac- 
ter. 

Opinion  !  by  that  simple  word  how  much  is  com- 
prehended ;  it  is  a  tyrant,  before  whose  power  men 
bow  more  willingly  than  before  the  Most  High. 
True  or  false,  just  or  unjust,  at  certain  times  and 
places,  it  is  equally  omnipotent.  Now  with  the 
harshest  rigor  blended  ;  now  melting  like  the  snow 
flake  ere  it  falls ;  now  alternating  like  the  hot 
and  cold  flits  of  an  ague,  blind  in  the  instinct  of 
undiscerning  hate  ;  now  mild,  tolerant,  harmless. 
Now  craving  in  its  voracity  the  choicest  food  ;  now 
content  with  the  offal  :  now  devouring  in  its  wild 
lust  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land;  now  living 
in  the  unwholesome  air  of  knavery.  Ripening 
into  a  fair  luxuriance  of  being  at  times,  the  un- 
measured spell  of  sound  opinion  reigns  inviolable. 
And  as 


"Great  ofHces  will  have 
Great  talents,  and  God  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 
That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  hi 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained 


} 


lira  fall  "S 

d  to  fill,''  i    / 


an  obviously  higher  power  than  ours  directs 
his  aims.  He  has  seldom  contemplated  the  re- 
sult when  he  begins,  and  has  given  the  bright  and 
precious  hours  of  life  to  satiate  the  hunger  of 
the  stale,  with  hopefulness  and  content,  and  filled 
with  a  bounteous  largeness  the  measure  of  Chris- 
tian duty — 

"  In  the  cold  abstinence  from  evil  deeds." 


LOVE  IS  OMNIPOTENT. 


BY    WM.    H.    HOLCOMBE. 

Slimmer-bright  Beauty  ! 

Fair  as  thou  art, 
Love  is  omnipotent, 

Look,  to  thy  heart ! 

Lo  !  in  the  woodlands 

Branches  above 
Bend  with  the  warblers 

Thrilling  with  love. 

In  their  blue  mantles 
Mountains  are  drest, 

White  bosom'd  cloudlets 
Lie  on  their  breast. 
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And  in  the  gardens 

Love  is  at  play, 
Butterflies  twinkle 

Sporting  the  day. 

Roses  their  sweetness 

Give  to  the  bee, 
Lovers  are  pledging 

Under  the  tree. 

Call  not  the  breezes 
Spiritless  things, 

Sweet  is  the  rausic 
Borne  on  their  wings. 

Gathered  in  countries 
Fairer  than  ours, 

Given  in  whispers 
To  the  young  flowers. 

When  the  May-blossonas 
Sweeten  the  air, 

When  the  dew-diamonds 
Silver  the  hair, 

When  the  pure  starlight 

Beckons  above. 
When  the  night-breeses 

Murmur  of  love, 

Summer-bright  Beauty  I 

Fair  as  thou  art, 
Love  is  omnipotent. 

Look  to  thy  heari'? 


Madison,  Indiana. 


MR.  WINTRYSIDES— A  CHARACTER. 

William  Wintrysides  was  an  old  gentleman  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age.  He  had  seen  a 
great  portion  of  the  habitable  globe  and  had  resided 
in  regions  the  most  diverse,  and  among  people  the 
most  dissimilar.  His  whole  life  had  been  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  old  adage,  "  a  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss."  And  whether  from  his  disap- 
pointments or  from  the  want  of  the  said  moss  to 
soften  and  conceal  the  asperities  of  his  nature,.cer- 
tain  it  is  that  he  had  either  retained  or  acquired  an 
occasional  harshness  of  manner,  which  accorded 
•well  enough  with  a  vein  of  latent  sarcasm  which  had 
ever  distinguished  him,  but  formed  no  recommen- 
dation in  the  eyes  of  his  casual  acquaintances.  He 
was,  however,  ordinarily  a  silent  and  retiring  man, 
so  that  his  ill  humors  were  not  often  exhibited,  and 
his  fellow  passengers  in  a  stage  coach  might  have 
easily  mistaken  him  for  a  modest  and  rather  stupid 
man,  if  the  workings  of  the  muscles  of  his  face 
had  not  tempted  them  at  times  to  sift  the  workings 
of  his  mind,  and  challenged  them  to  'draw  him  out,'' 


as  it  is  technically  termed.  There  was  then  an 
even  chance  that  he  would  make  a  moody  response 
and  relapse  into  his  usual  taciturnity,  or  reply  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  irony  which  little  answered  their  ex- 
pectations. 

What  the  occupations  of  old  Mr.  Wintrysides 
had  been,  no  one  could  tell.  He  was  not  inclined 
to  be  communicative,  and  he  afforded  very  various 
and  imperfect  grounds  for  the  vague  conjectures 
which  his  moods  and  manners  almost  solicited. 
One  man  conceived  him  to  be  a  parson,  but  of  what 
denomination  it  was  hard  to  tell.  He  always  wore 
his  "  customary  suit  of  solemn  black,"  and  so  might 
pass  for  a  minister  of  any  of  the  thousand  and  one 
creeds  patronized  in  these  United  States.  Often 
he  was  taken  for  a  physician.  His  habit  of  put- 
ting his  finger  oracularly  to  the  side  of  his  nose,  of 
pursing  up  his  mouth,  and  delaying  a  minute  or  two 
before  he  spoke,  might  have  given  rise  to  such  a 
supposition.  That  he  was  a  country  lawyer  many 
averred,  for  he  was  learned  in  the  doctrine  of  ar- 
rests, and  of  all  civil  and  criminal  process,  and  was 
accustomed  to  declaim  at  times  on  the  insufficiency 
of  all  penal  enactments,  to  restrain  or  punish  the 
follies  and  delinquencies  of  mankind.  Then  again 
he  would  make  cutting  allusions  to  the  fripperies  and 
fopperies  of  female  and  of  male  dress,  with  such  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  all  the  materials  of  fashion 
and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  that  he  was  sagely 
supposed  to  be  either  a  keeper  of  a  miscellaneoos 
store,  or  a  pedler  divorced  from  his  bundle  for 
awhile,  or  the  owner  of  a  general  auction  mart,  or 
any  thing  else  under  the  sun.  He  was  so  nice  and 
particular  in  his  use  of  the  English  language  thai 
he  might  have  been  a  Dominie  :  so  grave  and  dig- 
niffed  that  he  might  pass  for  a,  judge  :.  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  various  countries  that  he  might  have 
been  a  navy  purser — in  fact,  the  words,  looks,  and 
actions  of  Mr.  Wintrysides  offered  a  foundation  for 
the  most  dissimilar  references.  Certain  it  was  that 
he  had  travelled  much,  equally  certain  that  his  dis- 
position to  travel  still  continued.  He  had  been  seen 
or  heard  of  in  Europe  and  America,  and  might  still 
be  seen  sometimes  at  the  North  and  sometimes  at 
the  South.  Whenever  I  wo  or  three  were  gathered 
together  to  speculate  upon  Mr.  Wintrysides,  his 
character,  disposition,  and  occupation,  they  had  all 
different  fancies  to  expound  and  different  arguments 
to  prove  their  plausibility  :  but,  however  plausible 
they  might  seem  to  those  who  made  them,  they 
were  not  equally  so  to  those  who  listened  to  theKu 
The  friendly  disputants  never  could  agree,  and  usu- 
ally separated  either  in  undisputed  possession  of 
their  original  convictions,  or  completely  mystified 
as  to  the  object  of  their  conjectures.  Now,  the 
truth  was,  that  Mr.  Wintrysides  was  a  scribbler — 
a  travelling,  unsettled  man  with  the  cacoelhes  scri- 
bendi  ever  seducing  him  to  commit  to  the  irrevo- 
cable custody  of  black  and  white  the  fancies  that 
haunted  his  pericranium.     If  not  an  observant,  he 
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was  assuredly  an  observing  man,  and  made  his  re- 
marks by  the  way-side,  which  to  some  would  ap- 
pear shrewd,  to  some  paradoxical,  and  to  many 
foolish.  He  was  fond  withal  of  indulging  in  dreamy 
reveries,  and  while  others  were  speculating  about 
him,  he  speculated  about  them,  perhaps  with  equal 
fallacy,  but  certainly  with  infinitely  greater  satis- 
faction to  himself  Of  some  of  these  visions  by 
the  way-side  we  have  been  made  confidants,  and  we 
may  at  some  future  time  give  them  to  others  wiih- 
ont  informing  the  public  whether  we  have  possess- 
ed ourselves  of  the  note-book  of  Mr.  Wintrysides, 
or  by  some  process  of  clairvoyance  have  been  en- 
abled to  follow  and  record  the  flitting  fancies  that 
hovered  around  the  brain  of  our  particular  acquain- 
tance. 


ONE  DAY  OF  A  FOOT  TOUR  fN  COINfUCTICUT. 

BY  A  VIRGINIAN. 

Cotton-factories — Windham — Wells  within  doors — Silk- 
worms, and  silk-making — a  Common  School — A  cousin  of 
Major  Jack  Downing — Putnam's  wolf-dea. 

183*      July  11.   Willimantic,  or  the  Factory  Vil- 
lage. 

Rose  at  four — wakened  by  the  factory-bells,  rung 
to  wake  the  operatives.  They  rang  a  second  time, 
some  twenty  minutes  after  ;  summoning  the  hands 
to  work — just  as  I  set  forth.  I  saw  them  trooping 
to  their  prisons.  One,  a  man,  tells  me  there  are 
14000  spindles,  and  four  or  five  hundred  hands. 
They  work  twelve  hours  or  more,  daily.  No 
schooling  except  when  withdrawn  from  work.  No 
lyceum,  or  library,  or  association  for  their  improve- 
ment, even  if  they  had  time.  Last  evening,  I  saw 
several  samples  of  a  most  degraded  population 
about  the  tavern. 

Stopped  at  the  bridge  over  the  beautiful  She- 
tucket,*  to  read  an  advertisement  :  when  an  elder- 
ly countryman  addressed  to  me  some  remark  about 
the  weather.  Made  up  to  him,  and  we  begun  a 
confab,  in  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  several 
children  in  the  factories,  mostly  weaving.  Each 
weaves  30  yards  a  day,  at  IJ  or  2  cents  a  yard. 
Half  a  mile  further  on — tiie  sun  now  up — saw  a 
man  milking  a  cow,  as  it  is  common  for  men  to  do 
here.  He  sat  on  a  small  stool.  Says,  the  cow 
gives  12  quarts  daily. 

Passed  through  Windham  village.  Population 
perhaps  1500.  Some  of  the  country  is  beautifully 
rolling — some  of  the  hills  almost  mountains  ;  and, 

»  Willimanlic  is  on  the  Shetucket,  a  branch  of  the 
Thames. 


with  the  valleys,  every  where  coursed  over  by  stone 
fences,  enclosing  pastures,  corn,  rye,  oats,  and 
hay, — potatoes,  &c.  From  one  hill  3  or  4  miles 
after  passing  Windham,  was  a  prospect  hardly  yet 
surpassed  ;  extensive,  varied,  and  striking.  T  coulcf 
see  where  Windham  stood;  a  glimpse  of  Willi- 
mantic ;  Mansfield  six  miles  off;  and  a  horizon 
of  woods  and  hills  in  several  directions,  hardly  less 
than  20  miles  distant. 

Having  walked  nine  miles,  entered  a  farmhouse 
on  the  road  side  to  ask  rest,  and  breakfast.  The 
dame  rather  shortly  said,  there  was  a  tavern  only 
a  mile  further,  and  she  was  going  out  and  could 
not  stay  to  wait  on  me.  She,  however,  gave  me' 
a  draught  of  good  water,  out  of  a  well,  sunk  within 
the  house,  close  beside  her  kitchen  fire-place.  A 
few  seconds'  pressure  on  the  bucket  carried  it 
down  ;  and  as  much  raised  it,  full.  The  well  10 
or  12  feet  deep.  Saw  two  others  to  day,  similarly 
contrived.  I  breakfasted  at  the  tavern  she  recom- 
mended. The  meal  had  the  usual  variety — tea, 
milk,  toast,  butter,  cheese,  crackers,  pie,  and  sweet- 
meats. It  lacked  two  items  of  yesterday's  break- 
fast— cake,  and  white  strawberries. 

Landlady  and  her  married  son — a  fine,  frank, 
sensible  young  man — gave  me  much  insight  into 
the  ways  of  silk-worms,  some  thousands  of  which 
they  showed  me,  eating  white  mulberry  leaves,  in 
a  very  open  loft  of  an  out  house.  There  were  co- 
coons, raw  silk,  and  spun  silk.  Little  girls  (land- 
lady's children)  at  work — one  of  them  onl}'  four 
years  old  winding  yarn.  So  beautiful  a  picture  of 
cheerful  industry  and  good  order,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  where.  Cleanliness,  all  over  the  house, 
yard,  and  garden,  which  they  showed  me  thorough- 
ly, seemed  a  positive,  tangible  thing,  and  not  the 
mere  negation  of  dirt,  as  elsewhere.  But  the  fur- 
niture was  all  plain,  of  pine  or  oak.  After  stay- 
ing an  hour  and  a  half,  which  I  would  gladly  have 
lengthened  to  a  day,  I  left  my  kind  hostess  and  her 
family,  with  hearty  farewells  on  both  sides.  Their 
eagerness  to  show  me  every  thing  had  visibly  tri- 
pled, when  they  lieard  that  I  was  from  Virginia, 
and  travelling  through  curiosity. 

Called  at  several  other  houses  to  see  silk-worms, 
and  their  habits.  For  this  has  been  the  region  for 
them,  these  many  years.  Mulberry  orchards,  of 
large  trees,  now  and  then  present  themselves.  At 
one  house,  the  worms  were  shown  me  with  much 
pains,  by  a  homely  but  most  civil  woman, — in  va- 
rious stages  of  their  career.  She  gave  me  three 
cocoons  ;  one  white,  one  bright  yellow,  and  one 
pale  yellow.  The  last  two  also  become  white,  if 
boiled  ;  and  must  be  dyed  anew  if  wanted  so. — 
The  wornns  were  at  work,  spinning  and  winding 
their  nests  on  whortleberry  twigs,  set  up  with  the 
leaves  on.  Their  "  life's  poor  play"  contains  these 
acts:  they  are  hatched  ;  eat  leaves  for  five  or  six 
weeks  ;  manifest  their  desire  to  spin,  by  a  transpa- 
rent neck  and  by  ceasing  to  eat ;  twigs  are  fur- 
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nished  on  which  the  nest,  or  cocoon,  is  spun  ;  and 
the  worm,  as  worm,  dies.  A  butterfly,  however, 
would  emerge  from  the  cocoon  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  by  eating  its  way  out  and  thus  spoiling  the 
silk,  if  it  were  not  plunged  in  scalding  water  to 
kill  the  fly.  Then  the  toiv,  or  outer  part,  is  pulled 
off,  and  spun  into  a  coarser  silk ;  the  rest  is  wound, 
or  reeled  off,  to  make  the  proper  silk — worth  $4  a; 
pound.  Four,  five,  ten,  fif'y,  and  even  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  are  made  in  some  families.  In  one 
house,  where  12lbs.  were  made,  a  girl  of  15  was 
closely  employed.  Mansfield,  some  miles  to  the 
left  of  my  road,  is  the  township  most  famous  for 
silk. 

Hampton  village — Entered  the  school-house, 
where  is  kept  one  of  the  famed  *'  Common-schools" 
of  New  England.  The  house  is  planned  like  many 
that  I  have  passed.  Framed — one  story — 24  feet 
long  by  about  18  wide,  with  a  stove  and  four  win- 
dows in  the  school-room.  A  partition  cuts  off  one 
end,  to  make  an  entry  six  feet  wide,  in  which  pots, 
bonnets,  baskets,  &c.,  are  left  ;  and  out  of  which 
you  go  into  the  school  room.  Thus  the  latter  has 
no  outer  door — to  the  promotion  of  its  warmth  and 
cleanliness.  When  I  knocked,  the  teacher,  (a  pret- 
ty young  woman  of  19  or  20.)  came  to  receive  me 
and,  on  my  asking  permission  to  rest  awhile  and 
see  her  mode  of  leaching,  she  said,  "  if  you  please, 
sir" — and  surrendered  me  her  chair  ;  she  standing, 
and  walking  round  to  her  several  classes  and  pupils. 
Two  or  three  classes  said  spelling  lessons.  On 
their  coming  up  to  recite,  she  would  stamp  with 
her  foot,  and  say,  "Attend  !"  when  each  one  drop- 
ped a  curtesy,  or  made  a  bow,  and  forthwith  the  re- 
citation began.  The  spelling  was  odd  enough — 
letters  and  syllables  mumbled  over,  yet  with  tem- 
pestuous loudness,  so  that  I  could  only  guess  what 
the  varlels  were  saying.  A  reading  class  actually 
got  through  five  or  six  sentences,  before  I  could 
with  my  best  endeavors  distinguish  one  word,  or 
conjecture  what  the  subject  was.  All  the  half 
hour  that  I  staid,  the  teacher,  (or  school-marm,  as 
they  call  her,)  was  on  her  feet ;  walking  to  and  fro, 
rebuking  one,  patting  another  to  make  him  take 
his  hands  out  of  his  breeches, — soothing  and  en- 
couraging. Her  countenance  betokened  much  de- 
cision of  character  and  intelligence. 

Hampton  Hill  commands  a  fine  prospect.  But  a 
finer,  though  less  extensive,  presently  occurred. 
Descending  into  the  valley,  then  mounting  the  op- 
posite hill,  and  the  top  of  a  large  rock,  there  lay 
before  and  around  me  the  village  of  Hampton  ;  a 
romantic  brook,  (one  of  the  Thames'  head  waters.) 
running  due  South,  along  the  valley  ;  a  singular 
hill,  round  as  the  dome  of  a  rotunda,  and  not  much 
larger,  crowned  with  tombstones,  and  surrounded 
at  its  base  by  a  stone  fence  which  sets  it  apart  as 
the  village  burying-ground  ; — many  a  neat  farm, 
and  many  a  boldly  swelling  hill,  crossed  in  every 
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direction  by  stone  walls,  and  interpersed  with  va- 
riously verdant  woods. 

A  barley  field,  three  or  four  miles  beyond  Flamp- 
lon.  The  owner  says  that  Putnam's  famous  wolf- 
den,  (for  which  I  have  been  steering  these  two 
days,)  is  but  a  mile  or  two  off.  The  road  he  point- 
ed out,  led  me  to  two  very  rough  men,  sitting  in  the 
wayside  ;  one  of  whom,  after  some  parley,  enga- 
ged to  guide  me  for  25  cents.  I  never  saw  more 
the  air  and  manners  of  a  ruffian  ;  yet  a  cow- 
ardly and  good  humored  one.  Barefooted,  in 
his  shirt  sleeves — hat  and  waistcoat,  mere  apolo- 
gies for  the  gear  so  called.  He  said  he  owned  a 
fine  farm  close  by — pointing  to  it — and  offered  to 
go  by  it  and  get  his  horse  and  carryall  for  me.  But 
I  chose  to  walk,  and  we  jogged  on,  sociably.  After 
going  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  invited  me  into  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Fay,  to  whom  he  introduced  me  as 
a  friend  of  his,  who  was  going  to  see  the  wolf's 
den.  Having  taken  several  hearty  draughts  of 
cider,  for  which  he  called,  (and  which,  from  its  ef- 
fect on  him,  must  have  been  no  thin  potation,)  my 
guide,  Mr.  Andrew  Downing,  resumed  the  line  of 
march.  Not  500  yards  further,  he  proposed  stop- 
ping at  'Squire  Sharpe's,  to  get  another  drink  of 
"  cool  cider."  I  acquiesced  :  having  been  told  of 
Mr.  Sharpe's  as  a  place  where  good  directions 
might  be  gotten  ;  and  desiring  to  see  the  inside  of 
as  many  houses  as  possible.  The  squire  was  not 
at  home  ;  but  his  wife  was — and  a  ladylike,  kind, 
and  sensible  woman  she  seemed.  She  promptly 
complied  with  Mr.  Downing'scall  for  some  cider — 
oflTering  me  a  glass,  too  ;  and  when  I  declined  it, 
she  pressed  on  me  some  switchell. 

We  took  our  leave,  after  sitting  twenty  minutes  ; 
and  in  the  outer  room,  my  guide  spying  the  cider 
pitcher  on  a  sideboard,  took  a  long,  and  earnest 
farewell  draught.  He  now  almost  staggered  ;  his 
tongue  perceptibly  tripped.  On  we  strode  over 
fences  and  through  fields,  "in  various  talk  th'  in- 
structive"' moments  passing.  Andrew  particularly 
regretted  Squire  Sharpe's  absence  from  home,  as 
he  was  sure  he  and  I  would  be  pleased  with  each 
other.  Andrew  had  been  a  prodigious  traveller  and 
sailor:  had  been  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio — "to  Europe  and  France,"  and  Cape  Horn. 
"  Are  you  not  related,"  said  I,  "  to  the  famous 
Major  Jack  Downing,  who  has  written  so  many 
funny  letters  in  the  newspapers  1" 

"  He  is  a  cousin  of  mine,"  said  Andrew,  with 
perfect  gravity  and  nonchalance.  With  a  little  en- 
couragement no  doubt  he  would  have  essayed  a 
description  of  Downingville  from  personal  obser- 
vation. 

He  pointed  out  a  second  farm  of  his,  let  to  a 
tenant. 

This  "  town"  [township]  is  Pomfret — General 
Putnam's  native  one — in  Windham  county.  The 
whole  region  is  semi-  mountainous,  with  a  great  deal 
of  woodland  for  Connecticut — half,  I  should  think. 
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My  guide  says,  the  poor  of  Ahington  society,  in 
this  town,  15  or  20  in  all,  are  iiept  by  liim,  as  the 
lowest  bidder,  at  so  much  a  head.  The  paupers 
who  can,  work;  and  he  has  the  proceeds. 

Presently  reached  the  wood's  edge,  on  a  steep 
hill  side,  where  the  den  was.  Here  D.  professed 
greai  perplexity  as  to  the  spot ;  though  he  had 
been  to  it  "fifty  times  in  the  last  twelve  months." 
He  actually  rambled  about  for  half  an  hour  before 
he  found  it.  Whether  this  affectation  was  to  raise 
my  estimate  of  his  service,  or  for  some  other  pur- 
pose of  knavery  or  waggery  I  could  not  discover; 
but  after  following  him  in  a  few  of  his  turns  I  sal 
down  upon  a  log,  bidding  him  search  away,  and 
call  me  when  he  had  found  the  place.  He  now 
resorted  to  conjuration.  Cutting  a  whortleberry 
twig  he  put  it,  leaves  downward,  against  a  sapling  ; 
then  splitting  the  butt  end,  and  looking  very  wise, 
with  several  strange  gestures — "  The  den  is  south  !" 
said  he.  But  it  proved  to  be  north.  For,  after 
going  south  a  little  way,  he  turned  and  went  much 
farther  north  :  and  at  last  hailed  me  to  the  den. 
I  went ;  and  saw  what,  with  the  exploit  of  which  it 
was  the  scene,  has  filled  a  larger  space  in  my  won- 
dering fancy  from  childhood  than  Tom  Thumb, 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  Red  Ridinghood  all  put 
together. 

The  den  runs  as  it  were  into  the  hill,  beneath  a 
slightly  projecting  rock.  The  mouth  is  2  or  3  feet 
w-ide  from  right  to  left;  and  about  as  high.  For 
7  or  8  feet  from  the  entrance  it  slopes  gently 
downwards  ;  thence,  narrowing,  it  slightly  ascends. 
I  did  not  enter;  as,  from  the  first,  I  must  have 
crawled  on  hands  and  knees,  and  then  more  ab- 
jectly still ;  which  would  have  soiled  my  clothes — 
besides  risk  of  foul  air,  and  rattle-snakes — the  lat- 
ter being  frequent.  Neither  did  I  think  my  hat  and 
coat  would  be  safe  in  the  custody  of  my  worthy 
cicerone,  while  their  owner  should  be  buried  in  the 
wolf's  lair. 

D.  insisted  that  I  should  add  my  name  to  hun- 
dreds of  others,  carved  on  the  surrounding  trees  ; 
and  smoothed  me  a  place  on  a  maple.  Next,  he 
led  me  to  an  overhanging  rock,  lower  down  the 
hill;  where  he  said,  the  neighbors,  a  hundred  at 
least,  met,  after  the  wolf  affair,  and  celebrated  it 
with  divers  bottles  of  wine.  This  must  have  been 
1750,  on  the  frontier  of  an  infant  colony — of  puri- 
tans loo  !  Guiding  me  out  of  the  wood  he  showed 
me  the  road  to  a  point  on  Quinebaug  river  (a  branch 
of  the  Thames,)  where  the  turnpike  from  Hart- 
ford to  Providence  crosses.  D.  repeatedly  urged 
me  to  go  home  with  him,  where  he  promised  fid- 
dling and  dancing,  plenty  of  cider,  and  an  assenn- 
blage  of  preliy  girls.  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  refuse 
this  capital  opportunity  of  seeing  rustic  manners, 
in  one  of  ihe  most  primitive  districts  of  New  Eng- 
land. Partly,  the  mean  character  of  my  new  friend 
prevented  me — and  partly  that  vague  proneness  of 


a  traveller  to  hurry  on,  though  he  has  no  business 
ahead,  and  no  body  is  expecting  him. 

Reached  Pomfret  Landing  (on  the  Quinebaug) 
in  2i  miles;  and  in  3f  more  Field's  tavern,  in  a 
small  village,  formed  by  a  factory  and  the  buildings 
connected  with  it.  My  landlord,  like  most  in  Con- 
necticut, does  what  is  essential  to  a  guest's  com- 
fort, but  is  grudging  of  bland  words,  and  even  of 
courteous  answers  to  questions.  Says  there  are 
more  abolitionists  in  the  neighborhood.  Indeed  a 
fire-ealing  one  is  at  my  elbow  while  I  jot  down 
these  notes:  a  working-man  he  calls  himself.  His 
reasonings  on  the  subject  are  above  my  compre- 
hension. My  host  is  with  me.  The  fire-eater 
gives  me  a  shocking  account  of  the  factory  morals — 
a  many-headed  depravity  among  the  operatives. 

To  bed  at  hajf  past  nine.  Feet  and  ancles  sore 
and  aching — having  walked  22  miles  to-day.  My 
yesterday's  walk  was  30. 


MORNING  IN  SUMMER. 


BY    SIDNEY    DYER. 


The  rising  sun  with  goMen  fingers  parts 

The  sable  locks  from  off  fair  Morning's  brow, 

And  warmly  kisses  from  her  dew-wet  cheek 

The  marks  of  grief  which  night  bad  scattered  there, 

Then  leads  her  blushing  forth,  in  radiance  dressed, 

To  meet  and  yield  her  virgin  charms  and  reiga 

To  noon's  ennbrace  and  fervid  rule. 

Anon, 
The  murky  vapors,  which  have  heavy  lain 
Upon  the  mountain's  top,  thence  spreading  wide 
Tlieir  ghostly  folds  the  sleeping  landscape  o'er, 
Move  slowly  up  the  rugged  mountain's  side, 
And  from  its  topmost  peak  reluctant  lake 
Their  leave  of  earth,  and  wildly  launch  upon 
A  long  serial,  uncertain  voyage, 
The  idle  sport  of  every  changing  wind, 
Which  soon  each  misty  wreath  will  rend,  and  lay 
Their  pride  upon  some  distant  shore,  to  kiss 
The  vulgar  soil,  or  quickly  in  the  storm, 
Blend  with  the  ocean's  waves  their  last  remains. 
The  prowding  beasts  and  croaking  birds  of  night, 
On  foul  and  murderous  aims  intent,  now  seek 
The  dismal  cave,  to  hide  in  deepest  gloom 
Afraid,  as  men  of  guilty  souls  would  shun 
The  searching  light  of  day,  which  would  expose 
Their  thievish  plots,  or  deeds  of  darker  dye; 
But  spotless  innocence  walks  fearless  forth, 
Nor  shuns  the  brightest  glare  of  heaven's  light, 
Which  brings  no  dread,  but  gilJs  with  brighter  hues 
Its  native  truthfulness  ! 

All  grades  of  life, 
Which  through  the  night  has  been  but  passive  held, 
As  from  a  general  resurrection,  now 
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Arise,  all  teeming  with  activity. 

The  lark,  from  'neath  the  clover's  scented  shade, 

Spreads  her  glad  wing  to  greet  the  rising  sun. 

And  from  her  trembling  throat,  in  thrilling  strains, 

Her  morning  praise  floats  up  to  heaven !  The  wren, 

The  thrush,  the  red-breast,  (sweetest  fair  of  all 

The  feathered  tenants  of  the  wood,)  and  all 

The  songsters  of  ihe  vocal  groves,  trills  each 

Its  varying  note,  which  blending,  makes  the  harp 

Which  fills  the  uoodland  shade  with  harmony. 

The  butterfly  now  spreads  its  gaudy  wings, 

Their  downy  velvet  richly  jewelled  o'er 

With  infinite  drops  of  dew,  which  reflect 

A  thousand  tiny  rainliows  round  its  form. 

The  flowers,  whose  closing  leaves  had  barred  their  halls. 

As  night  approached  lo  spread  its  sable  shades, 

And  rob  them  of  their  beauty,  now  unfold 

Their  fragrant  leaves  to  catch  a  brighter  hue 

From  the  fresh  palette  of  the  morning  sun. 

The  busy  humming  bee  flies  forth  lo  cull 

With  eager  haste,  the  sweets  remaining  from 

The  flower's  last  banqueting.     The  cattle  low 

Upon  the  hills,  or  rise  to  cross  the  plain. 

The  frisking  lamb  runs  sportive  o'er  the  mead, 

Or  wages  mimic  war,  and  hold  defies 

The  leader  out.     Proud  chanticleer  awakes. 

And  loudly  peals  his  warning  note,  and  leads, 

In  strutting  glory,  all  his  brood  to  glean 

Their  morning  fare.     The  plough-boy  yokes  the  team. 

And  whistling  goes  to  turn  the  yielding  glebe, 

With  lighter  heart  than  ever  beat  beneath 

A  royal  diadem;  while  round  the  door. 

Just  from  their  beds,  half  dressed,  the  urchins  play. 

With  rosy  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  flaxen  curls. 

Their  joyo||hnppy  shout  rings  loud  and  clear, 

As  with  ol(n'onto  locked  they  roll  supine 

Along  the  ground,  or  trip  it  lightly  o'er 

The  door  yard  green. 

Now  sounds  the  mellow  horn, 
Whose  welcome  note  declares  the  morning  meal 
Already  laid  upon  the  well-spread  board. 
An  early  gift  from  heaven.     First  round  the  hearth 
The  happy  group  with  reverence  come,  to  hear 
The  words  of  truth  flow  from  a  father's  lips  ; 
And  then  with  him  to  kneel  with  humble  awe 
Around  that  Altar,  where  so  oft  the  heart 
Has  poured  its  sorrows  out  in  fervent  prayer, 
And  felt  them  pass  away,  as  light  returns. 
When  passing  clouds  reveal  the  sun's  bright  face. 
O  sacred  sight !  to  see  a  father  pray  ! 
His  face  upturned  wherein  assurance  strong 
Is  seen,  and  faith  which  no  denial  takes  ; 
And  through  its  time-marked  lines,  the  soul  within 
Seems  struggling  out,  as  though  it  would  leap  forth, 
And  mingle  back  with  its  eternal  source  ! 
Their  thanks  devoutly  paid,  they  slowly  rise. 
And  seek  ihe  wonted  place  around  the  board 
So  truly  blessed  of  heaven  !     Then  each  with  joy 
Returns  to  that  employ  which  yields  the  fruit 
Of  honest  toil  and  heaven-rewarded  care  ! 
But  now  the  circling  earth  has  onward  moved 
To  that  position   marked,  where  blushing  morn 
Resigns  its  brief  control  to  fervid  noon. 


Louisville,  Kentucky. 


PASSAGES 


IN   THE 


VIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE 
From  Twenty  to  Fifty  Years  Since,  SfC. 

A  Mr.  Lee,  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
wore  a  wig,  with  a  long  queue,  in  the  old  fashion. 
A  waggish  brother  member  (Roberts  of  Culpeper) 
one  day  saw  Lee  wriggling  in  his  seat,  and  trying 
to  catch  the  speaker's  eye,  that  he  might  rise  and 
make  a  speech.  R.  dexterously  tied  the  queue  to 
the  high  back  of  the  bench,  on  which  L.  sat — and 
such  as  all  that  House  sat  on,  till  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  The  next  moment,  a  favora- 
ble juncture  came,  and  Mr.  Lee  rose  eagerly,  ex- 
claiming, "  Mr.  Speaker  !"' — but  his  wig  came  off; 
and  turning  to  Roberts  he  in  the  same  breath  cried 
out,  "  You're  a  fool !" 

The  House  roared,  of  course. 


A  member,  before  the  convention  sal  in  1829  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  used  to  say 
that  he  could  write  a  better  constitution  than  the 
old  one,  with  afire-coal,  upon  a  board. 


When  the  Virginia  school-system  (such  it  is)  was 
under  discussion,  General  Breckenridge  wished  the 
disposable  funds  laid  out  in  a  univei'sity,  and  colle- 
ges :  Mr.  Doddridge,  in  Primary  Schools,  for  teach- 
ing rudiments.  As  they  sat  together  one  day  in 
the  H.  of  D.,  an  old  member  named  B  #  ^  ^  i«:  #  *, 
making  a  speech,  mentioned  "  the  sov-e-ran-ity  of 
the  Stales."  Said  Brackenridge  aside  to  Dod- 
dridge, "I  think  that's  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
a  University."  "  No,"  replied  D., "  I  think  it  is  a 
stronger  one  for  Primary  Schools." 


Mr.  Doddridge  was  once  in  the  chair ;  and,  there 
being  no  business  going  on,  pulled  out  some  bank 
notes,  and  began  to  count  them.  Gen.  Blackburn 
rose  and  said,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  those 
Bills  be  laid  upon  the  table."  Doddridge  hastily 
huddled  his  notes  into  his  pocket,  and  said,  "  The 
gentleman  from  Bath  is  out  of  order !" 


A  bashful  member  (from  Augusta,  I  think)  rose 
to  make  his  maiden  speech,  on  some  local  question 
interesting  to  his  constituents,  and  began, — 

"  Mr.  Speaker  ! — What  shall  I  say  to  my  con- 
stituents ■?" — and  then,  unable  to  utter  another  syl- 
lable, stood  with  lips  apart,  in  the  mute  stupefac- 
tion of  terror. 
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Gen.  Blackburn,  leaning  forward  in  his  seat,  said 
in  a  whisper  audible  all  over  the  House, — "  Tell 
'em  you  tried  to  make  a  speech  !"  The  poor  vic- 
tim of  bashfulness  sunk  down  upon  the  bench,  and 
never  attempted  to  speak  afterwards. 


When  the  late  Governor  Barbour  was  Speaker, 
a  member  from  a  Southside  county  (whom  I  shall 
call  Mr.  Kyle)  rose  to  speak — unaccustomed — 
perhaps  it  was  his  maiden  speech.  He  was  very 
much  in  love  with  the  beauteous  Miss  Fouray, 
daughter  of  doctor  Fouray,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber.    Mr.  K.  began — 

"Mr.  Speaker!  I  rise,  freighted  with  opinions 
loo  big  for  utterance,  yet  too  momentous  and  too 
mighty  to  be  suppressed  :"  [Here  Dr.  Fouray  en- 
tered the  Hall]  •'  But — yonder  comes  doctor  Fou- 
ray !" — and  down  Mr.  K.  sat,  without  further  power 
of  utterance.  The  speaker,  willing  to  relieve  his 
embarrassment  and  rally  his  fainting  spirit,  called 
out,  "  Mr.  Kyle  has  the  floor  !"  Mr.  K.  hereupon 
rose  again  and  said, 

"  Mr.  Speaker!  The  grandest  thoughts  were  in 
my  mind,  that  it  ever  entered  into  my  soul  to  con- 
ceive :  but,  sir.  to  my  own  grief,  and  to  the  great 
loss  of  mankind,  they  were  entirely  dissipated  by 
the  entrance  of  Doctor  Fouray  !"  He  sat  down, 
and  spoke  no  more  that  session. 

lEF  The  names  are  feigned,  in  this  anecdote. 


Every  body  knows  that  Henry  made  his  debut 
as  a  lawyer  in  what  is  called  "The  Parsons'  cause," 
in  the  county  court  of  Hanover.  One  particular 
passage  of  that  speech  is  said  by  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Wirt,  to  have  driven  the  reverend  clergy  in 
dismay  from  the  Bench  and  from  the  Court-House, 
where  they  had  assembled  in  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  an  easy  victory.  The  following  is  apart 
of  that  passage — reported  by  M  r.  W.  N.,  of  Louisa 
county,  whose  menmry  is  a  store-house  of  varied 
and  valuable  reminiscences.  He  derived  this  one 
from  his  grandfather,  who  was  an  eye-and-ear-wit- 
ness  of  the  scene  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  do  these  pretended  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  obey  the  precepts  and  imitate  the 
example  of  their  sacred  master  Jesus,  in  feeding 
the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked, — in  going  about 
every  day,  continually  doing  good  ?  No,  no, — far, 
very  far  from  it  !  Such  is  the  avarice,  such  the  in- 
satiable thirst  for  gold,  of  these  ecclesiastical  har- 
pies, that  they  would  take  the  last  hoecake  from  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  the  last  blanket  from 
the  lying-in  woman  !" — 


M. 
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Orta-Undis,  and  other  Poems.     By  J.  M.  Legar6.     Bos- 
ton.    William  D.  Ticknor  &  Company.     1848. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  Fraser's  Magazine,  in  re- 
viewing Mr.  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  hails  it  as  the  very 
first  poem  of  indigenous  American  growth.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  concede  this,  but,  assuredly,  our  poets  have  dis- 
played as  yet  little  literary  patriotism,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  if  we  had  a  rostrum  and  an  audience,  we 
could  "  ],'rononnce"  them  a  very  good  lecture  "on  the  duty 
oP' — staying  at  home.  To  reproduce  the  feeble  imagery  of 
the  Lake  School  or  to  send  back  the  echoes  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans  seems  to  be  the  design  of  a  majority  of  our  modern 
minstrels.  Some  there  are,  (even  of  the  highest  on  the 
roll,)  who  can  find  nothing  on  their  own  soil  to  kindle  the 
sacred  flame,  whose  best  productions  are  inspired  by  sce- 
nery they  have  never  beheld  or  events  that  belong  to  a  past 


Presenting  Thehes  or  Pelops'  line. 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine, — 

others,  with  cosmopolitan  frenzy,  sing  of  localities  all 
round  the  world,  while  others  again  seem  really  to  have 
written  in  vacuo,  for  their  "  airy  nothings"  have  no  "  local 
habitation"'  whatever. 

This  is  altogether  wrong.  We  want  no  epics  of  a  con- 
ventional world,  no  madrigals  of  moonshine.  The  litera- 
ture of  America  should  be  marked  by  a  distinctive  home- 
feeling  and  nourished  by  the  affections  that  spring  up  from 
her  own  earth.  There  are  abundant  source^f  inspiration 
everywhere  throughout  her  borders,  then  why  should  her 
sons  seek  for  other  climes  to  celebrate,  or  "think  to  climb 
Parnassus,  by  dint  o'  Greek  ?"  They  may  find  subjects  in 
their  own  homesteads.  The  elements  of  song  are  all  around 
them.  The  same  stars  are  set  in  the  heavens  that  the  Chal- 
deans saw,  nature  still  robes  the  fields  in  gay  colors,  the  sur- 
ges of  the  everlasting  sea  are  sounding  in  our  ears,  and  in 
the  heart  of  man  are  the  same  desires  and  longings — the 
same  impulses  and  aspirations — the  same  hopes  and  myste- 
ries, that  have  furnished  themes  of  speculation  to  the  poets 
of  all  time. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  modest  lit- 
tle volume  before  us.  We  are  glad  to  recognize  in  Mr.  Le- 
gate a  true  worshipper  of  Nature,  a  genuine  poet  of  the 
South,  whose  healthy  and  graceful  verses  reflect  the  very 
features  of  her  landscapes.  In  every  descriptive  poem  we 
have  an  exquisite  little  picture,  radiant  with  all  the  hues  of 
the  Southern  sky.  We  select  the  following  as  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  his  style. 

THE  REAPER. 

How  still  Earth  lies  I — behind  the  pines 
The  summer  clouds  sink  slowly  down. 
The  sunset  gilds  the  higher  hills 
And  distant  steeples  of  the  town. 

Refreshed  and  moist  the  meadow  spreads, 
Birils  sing  from  out  the  dripping  leaves, 
And  standing  in  the  breast-high  corn 
I  see  the  farmer  bind  his  sheaves. 

It  was  when  on  the  fallow  fields 
The  heavy  frosts  of  winter  lay, 
A  rustic  with  unsparing  hand 
Strewed  seed  along  the  furrowed  way. 
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And  I  too,  walking  through  the  waste 
And  wintry  hours  of  the  past, 
Have  in  the  furrows  made  by  griefs 
The  seeds  of  future  harvests  cast. 

Rewarded  well,  if  when  the  world 
Grows  dimmer  in  the  ebbing  light, 
And  all  the  valley  lies  in  shade, 
But  sunset  glimmers  on  the  height. 

Down  in  the  meadows  of  the  heart 
The  birds  sing  out  a  last  refrain, 
And  re;idy  garnered  for  the  mart 
I  see  the  ripe  and  golden  grain. 

These  four  stanzas  fifem  "  A  May  Morn"  are  highly  eon- 
sonant  to  nature. 

Last  night  the  town  was  close  and  warm, 
But  while  vve  slept,  arose  a  storm  : 
And  now  how  clear 
And  cool  and  fresh  the  morning  air. 

How  still  it  is  ! — the  city  lies 
Behind,  half  hidden  from  the  eyes; 
And  from  the  tops 
Of  trees  around  the  moisture  drops. 

A  bird  with  scarlet  on  his  wings, 
Down  in  the  meadow  sits  and  sings  ; 
Beneath  his  weight 
The  long  corn-tassels  undulate. 

The  thrush  and  red-bird  in  the  brake 
Flit  up  and  from  the  blossoms  shake, 
Across  the  grass, 
A  fragrant  shower  where  I  pass. 

Mr.  Legare  is  no  mean  poet  of  the  affections.  He  does 
not  indeed  embalm  in  anapaests  the  heartless  sentiraen- 
talism  of  an  artificial  society,  nor  does  he,  with  senseless 
egotism,  lay  bare  his  own  heart  to  our  gaze,  but  he  sings 
of  those  delights  and  regrets  which  have  their  birth  in  the 
tender  passion  and  which  have  set  apart  forever  the  love- 
songs  of  Burns.  We  adduce  no  instance  of  this,  because 
we  regard  the  poems  in  the  present  volume,  rather  as  afford- 
ing promise  of  what  Mr.  Legare  will  do,  than  as  enduring 
evidences  of  his  power. 

Occasionally  the  effect  of  Mr.  Legare's  versification  is 
marred  by  a  needless  inversion,  as  the  stanza, 

"  As  costly  diamonds  in  their  lees. 
Washed  from  beneath  the  roots  of  trees 
By  torrents,  find  the  Bengalese." 

where  the  construction  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Le- 
gare intended.  Again,  in  a  very  sweet  poem,  we  find  a 
passage  in  which  we  are  perplexed  to  get  at  the  author's 
meaning, 

"  When  Diana  dimly  rising 
Through  the  openwork  of  trees. 
On  the  cliff-sides,  on  the  steeples 
Travels  down  by  slow  degrees 

Silently  the  pallid  splendor. 
Till  behind  our  shadows  stream, 
Like  the  shapes  uncouth  and  d<smal 
We  encounter  in  a  dream."    pp.  70,  7L 

Should  it  not  have  been 

"  When  Diana  dimly  rises  ?" 

We  should  like  to  copy  "  Qua3  Pulchrior?"  if  only  to 
show  how  trippingly  the  verse  runs  on,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Le- 
Kar6  the  meaning  of  a  "  carcanet  mind." 


We  mention  these  faults,  because  we  would  have  Mr. 
Legare  avoid  the  commission  of  similar  ones  in  future. 
We  shall  look  with  great  interest  to  his  literary  efforts, 
feeling  assured  that  he  will  yet  achieve  something  of  per- 
manent fame  for  himself  and  Southern  Literature. 


The  Power  op  the  Pulpit,  or  Thoughts  Addressed  to 
Chiistiaii  Ministers,  and  those  who  hear  them.  By  Gard- 
ner Spring,  D.  D.  New  York.  Baker  &  Scribner. 
1848. 

The  last,  and  in  many  respects  the  best  work,  of  an  able 
and  venerable  man.  The  most  careless  observer  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  extending  influence  of  religious 
sentiment,  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society.  At  no 
former  period,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  at  least,  has 
there  been  a  more  universal  deference  paid  to  religion  and 
its  ministers.  This  is  rendered  every  day  more  apparent, 
by  the  increasing  numbers  who  throng  the  churches  of  the 
evangelical  denominations  in  our  land — by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  religious  newspapers  and  periodicals — by  the  mark- 
ed attention  which  even  the  secular  press  now  pays  to  ec- 
clesiastical assemblages  and  acts — and  by  the  demand  for  a 
higher  standard  of  ministerial  talent  and  attainment  than 
was  once  required. 

It  was,  in  part.  In  reference  to  this  demand,  that  Dr.  Spring 
issued  the  work  now  under  consideration.  Containing  as 
it  does  the  results  of  long  observation,  the  conclusions  of 
a  highly  gifted  and  matured  mind,  replete  with  stirring  ap- 
peals to  those  who  fill  the  sacred  office  on  the  responsibili- 
ty of  their  station,  the  necessity  of  profound  and  varied 
learning,  of  accomplished  and  conciliating  manners,  and 
above  all,  of  deep-toned  personal  piety — it  cannot  fail  to 
aid  in  the  elevation  of  that  standard  of  ministerial  qualifi- 
cation, and  in  the  augmenting  of  that  hallowed  "Power" 
which  the  pulpit  must  possess,  in  order  that  it  may  ever 

acknowledged  stand 


The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 

On  first  opening  the  book,  our  eye  chanced  to  light  on  a 
beautiful  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  il- 
lustrious Divine  recently  deceased — one  in  whose  splendid 
genius  the  gospel  was  so  enshrined,  as  to  liken  it  to  ^'anAl- 
hamhrawith  a  seraph  for  its  occupant.'''' 

That  this  is  no  extravagant  encomium,  all  will  admit, 
when  we  mention,  as  we  ever  must,  with  the  profoundest 
veneration,  the  name  of  Chalmers. 

We  beg  leave  to  extract  Dr.  Spring's  brief,  but  happy 
reference  to  his  character  and  labors.  "  The  life  and  death 
of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  present  a  most  delightful  view  of 
that  high  degree  of  enjoyment  which  attends  a  laborious 
minister.  In  all  the  voluminous  productions  of  his  pen  I 
do  not  recollect  a  gloomy  or  pensive  thought.  The  most 
grave  and  weighty  subjects  he  treats,  not  indeed  without 
solemnity,  but  with  a  buoyancy  and  vigor  that  indicates  a 
cheerful  and  happy  mind.  1  love  to  think  of  such  a  man, 
and  to  dwell  on  the  undying  verdure  of  his  clustering 
thoughts.  Even  his  stern  and  struggling  career  interests 
me,  it  was  so  light  and  gladsome.  1  love  to  think  of  him 
climbing  up  the  hill  of  Mount  Zion,  holding  on  sometimes 
by  the  jutting  rocks,  and  sometimes  by  the  green  boughs, 
ever  tasking  his  fortitude  as  he  ascends,  till,  like  Moses  on 
the  top  of  Nebo,  he  looks  for  the  last  time  on  the  plain  be- 
low, and  scarcely  conscious  of  the  change,  finds  himself  by 
the  men  of  light  and  love,  and  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
the  Lamb.  I  sometimes  think  of  such  a  man,  and  say,  I 
would  not  be  a  Lazzaroni.  '  I  have  no  desire  to  be  a  weed 
on  the  shore.'" 
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The  work  is  beautifully  printed  in  clear,  bold  type,  and 
for  sale  by  Drinker  ■&  Morris. 
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The  Wanderings  and  Fortunes  of  some  German 
Emigrants.  By  Frederick  Gerslseeker.  Translated  by 
David  Black.  New-York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
200  Broadway.     1848. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  in  looking  at  a  ship-load  of 
emigrants  just  landed  from  their  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 
that  if  the  individual  history  of  each  one  of  them  could  be 
laid  before  us,  wilh  the  trials  of  the  past  and  the  incidents 
of  the  future,  the  mournful  experiences  they  have  under- 
gone and  the  strange  scenes  they  are  yet  to  encounter,  that 
we  sliould  read  the  fifih  act  of  many  an  unwritten  tragedy 
and  laugh  over  many  mirthful  misadventures,  The  book 
before  us  is  full  of  such  passages,  at  times  irresistibly  comic 
and  again  possessing  a  melancholy  interest.  It  purports  to 
descrilie  the  "  Wanderings  and  Fortunes"  of  a  party  of 
Germans,  who  came  over  to  America  in  1844,  on  board  the 
good  ship  Hoffnung  from  Bremen,  under  a  mutual  contract 
to  purchase  and  cultivate  western  lands  as  a  social  commu- 
nity. The  party  consisted  of  sixty-five  persons,  all  of  whom 
came  as  steerage  passengers,  except  a  committee  w^ho  had 
been  de[)uted  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  ovei  the 
wants  of  the  whole.  The  account  of  the  steerage  passage 
is  at  once  r.uvel  and  entertaining,  for  although  the  luxurious 
far  niente  of  the  cabin  and  its  gilded  saloons  has  often  been 
described,  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with  any 
details  of  the  forward  deck.  Debarking  at  New  York,  our 
emigrants  meet  with  many  impositions  and,  in  a  few  days, 
are  cheated  into  a  purchase  of  160  acres  of  land  on  the  Big 
Hatchee  River  in  Tennessee,  which,  after  many  perils,  they 
reach  only  to  find  their  bargain  an  untracialile  marsh.  The 
narrative  of  the  settlement  at  the  Big  Hatchee  is  highly 
graphic,  though  we  suspect  rather  exaggerated.  At  this 
point  of  the  "  Wanderings,"  the  parties  become  involved  in 
a  love-story,  which  progresses  in  due  form  to  the  marriage 
of  the  lovers  in  the  last  chapter. 

With  much  that  is  improbable  and  incorrect,  this  book 
contains  some  excellent  suggestions  to  Emigrants  and  very 
agreeable  reading  for  all. 


Some  Further  Portions  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Wil- 
LOUGHBY,  which  do  relate  to  her  Domestic  History,  and 
to  the  stirring  events  of  the  latter  years  of  the  Reign  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate  and  the  Resto- 
ration.    New  York  :  John  Wiley,  161  Broadway.    1848. 

The  quaint  appearance  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby 
in  the  original  London  Edition,  with  its  ribbed  paper  and 
antique  type,  attracted  great  attention  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
while  the  style  of  the  work,  its  curious  idiom  and  Spense- 
rian spelling,  left  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  it  was  or  not 
an  authentic  Diary  of  the  sevenleenlh  century,  written  at 
ihe  time.  This  doubt  has  been  dispelled  at  last  in  the  pre- 
face of  the  present  publication.  It  is  not  a  relic  of  the 
times  of  Cromwell,  and  yet  we  could  not  have  had  a  more 
touching  and  instructive  narrative,  had  a  real  Lady  Wil- 
loughby recorded  her  daily  thoughts  and  some  virtuoso 
brought  to  light  the  mouldering  manuscript  from  the  dusky 
cabinets  of  a  castle.  It  is  a  beautiful  transcript,  from  the 
pen  of  a  woman,  of  the  chequered  nature  of  early  married 
life,  the  gentle  endearments  of  home,  the  thousand  sweet 
humanities  that  cluster  around  the  social  hearth,  the  prattle 
of  children  that  filled  her  habitation  with  music,  and  the 
pains  that  must  of  necessity  attach  to  the  purest  and  most 
tranquil  of  earthly  enjoyments.  No  real  diary  could  be 
more  truthful  and  life-like.     In  the  quiet,  unaffected  man- 


ner of  the  author,  we  see  the  best  evidence  of  her  natural- 
ness. The  mention  of  her  familiar  duties,  her  friendly  vi- 
sits, the  lament  for  the  Redljreast, — all  these  little  incidents 
we  might  suppose  would  scarcely  find  a  place  amid  the 
stormy  events  o(  the  Revolution,  but  we  should  recollect 
that,  as  the  daisy  will  spring  up  again  after  being  crushed 
beneath  the  wheel  of  the  tumbrel,  so  the  waves  of  popular 
commotion,  though  they  may  disturb  for  a  time,  can  yet 
never  obliterate  the  sacred  delights  of  the  domestic  circle. 


Romance  of  the  History  of  Louisiana.  A  Series  of 
Lectures.  By  Charles  Gayarre.  Utile  Dulci.  New  York. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.     1848. 

We  welcome  this  volume  as  a  graceful  and  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  stores  of  Southern  Literature.  The  first  two 
Lectures  of  the  series  were  delivered  last  year  liy  invita- 
tion before  the  People's  Lyceum  of  the  City  of  New  Or- 
leans and  were  afterwards  published  in  De  Bow's  Com- 
mercial Review.  The  favorable  notice,  (so  well  deserved) 
which  they  received  both  from  the  desk  and  in  the  pages  of 
the  magazine,  induced  the  author  to  continue  his  labors  and 
the  present  volume  is  the  fortunate  result  of  his  determina- 
tion. His  design  has  been  (as  indeed  the  title  of  the  vol- 
ume indicates)  to  gather  up  the  romance,  ratheMhan  to  elu- 
cidate the  philosophy,  of  the  history  of  the  State,  and  in 
executing  it,  he  has  made  a  very  attractive  work.  When 
the  statistical  history  of  Louisiana  shall  be  written,  and  it 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  author  to  leave  the  adventures  of 
De  Soto,  for  figures  in  "the  cotton  trade  and  sugar  line," 
we  trust  she  may  be  as  fortunate  in  her  prosaic,  as  in  her 
poetical  historian. 


Half-Hours  with  the  best  Authors.  Selected  and 
Arranged,  with  short  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices. 
By  Charles  Knight.  Vol.  li.  New  York.  John  Wiley, 
161  Broadway. 

An  excellent  compilation  that  we  cannot  too  highly  com- 
mend. It  has  been  adopted,  we  learn,  as  a  Reading  Book 
in  some  of  the  best  Female  Seminaries  in  the  Union,  and 
we  think  it  might  be  placed  with  advantage  in  the  hands  of 
every  young  lady.  If  such  books  were  read  more,  and 
namby-pamby  novels  less,  we  might  hope  for  the  prevalence 
of  a  better  taste  and  belter  judgment.  The  book  is  divided 
into  papers  on  various  subjects  to  be  read  every  day  in  the 
week,  the  Sunday  reading  being  composed  of  selections 
from  Jeremy  Taylor,  Heber,  Dr.  Young,  Baxter,  Burnet 
and  oilier  writers  of  similar  character.  The  beautiful  style 
of  its  publication,  uniform  with  the  "Library  of  Choice 
Reading,"  renders  it  the  more  acceptable  as  a  reading  com- 
panion. 

This  Book  may  be  found  at  the  Store  of  Nash  &  Wood- 
house. 


Southern  Literary  Gazette  :  An  Illustrated  Weekly 
Journal  of  Belles-Lettres,  Science  and  the  Arts.  W.  C. 
Richards,  editor,  Athens,  Georgia.     Nos.  2  and  3. 

There  prevails,  among  certain  periodicals  of  our  country, 
a  ridiculous  practice,  based  upon  afl^ected  superiority,  of 
passing  over  sub  silenlio  contemporary  magazines,  and  quite 
disdaining  to  notice  the  first  efforts  of  a  literary  enterprise. 
With  them,  the  attractive  and  neatly  printed  journal,  whose 
caption  we  have  written  above,  would  perhaps  be  consid- 
ered altogether  beneath  the  "  dignity"  of  the  monthlies. 
For  ourselves,  v/e  are  proud  to  hail  it  as  a  promising  coad- 
jutor in  the  field  of  letters,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  the 
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third  new  southern  work  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  in  our  present  number.  We  regret  that  we  did  not 
receive  the  first  issue  of  the  Gazette,  as  we  could  have 
wished  to  read  the  salutatory  address  of  its  editor.  We  haz- 
ard nothing,  however,  in  declaring,  from  the  evidences  be- 
fore us,  in  the  well-filled  columns  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  that  he 
is  a  man  of  taste  and  judgment,  and  will  "  walk  worthily  of 
the  vocation  wherewith  he  is  called." 


De  Bow's  Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West. 
A  monthly  Journal  of  Trade,  Commerce,  Commercial 
Polity,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Internal  Improve- 
ments and  General  Literature.  Conducted  by  J.  D.  B. 
De  Bow,  New  Orleans.     April,  1848. 

We  are  persuaded  that  no  more  useful  publication  than 
this  is  issued  from  the  American  press^  Its  range  of  topics 
is  indeed  a  wide  one,  but  it  is  always  filled  with  valuable 
statistical  papers,  and  its  literary  department  is  highly  in- 
teresting. Mr.  De  Bow  is  well  known  as  a  scholar  and  a 
writer.  A  recent  address  delivered  by  him  before  an  Agri- 
cultural Society  has  pleased  us  so  much,  that  we  could  find 
it  in  our  heart  to  quarrel  with  him,  for  not  contributing 
more  frequently,  in  propria  persona,  to  the  pages  of  his  mag- 
azine. The  present  number  contains  an  excellent  article 
on  "Essay  Writing  and  the  Press,"  from  the  pen  of  the 
Hon.  J.  T.  Nesbit. 


A  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character  and  Public  Services 
of  James  Kent,  Late  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  Delivered  by  request,  before  the  Judiciary  and 
Bar  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  York,  April  12,  1848. 
By  John  Duek.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
1848. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  late  Chancellor 
Kent  with  feelings  akin  to  veneration.  We  have  therefore 
read  Mr.  Doer's  Discourse  with  great  interest.  It  is  in- 
deed a  worthy  and  affecting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  deceased,  not  in  a  strain  of  undiseernmg  eulogy, 
like  "  some  flattering,  false  insculption  on  a  tomb,"  but  sim- 
ply recording  his  many  and  valuable  services,  the  good 
deeds  that  distinguished  a  long  life  of  labor.  We  confess 
we  were  not  prepared  to  learn  that  in  early  manhood.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  had  so  signally  displayed  his  eminent  talents, 
as  appears  from  this  narrative;  our  acquaintance  with  them 
having  been  acquired  through  the  medium  of  his  Commen- 
taries, the  work  of  a  serene  old  age.  This  production, 
which  will  be,  in  after  times,  the  most  splendid  monu-ment 
of  his  learning,  was  written,  after  his  compulsory  removal 
from  the  bench,  under  the  requisition  of  the' Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Duer  tells  us  that  but  for  that 
law,  it  might  never  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity. 

Mr.  Duer  thus  draws  a  parallel  between  Kent  and  Black- 
stone  as  writers  on  jurisprudence. 

"The  similarity  in  their  titles,  naturally  suggests  a  com- 
parison, between  the  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  and 
those  of  Blackstone  on  the  Laws  of  England — yet,  in  re- 
ality, the  two  works  differ  so  widely,  not  only  in  their  plan, 
but  in  their  mode  of  treating  the  suljjects  which  they  em- 
brace, that  a  just  C'-fiparison  is  difficult  to  be  made.  The 
first,  second,  and  third  volumes  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Kent,  are  devoted  to  subjects,  which  although  mostly  inclu- 
ded in  the  plan  of  Blackstone,  he  has  either  wholly  failed  to 
consider,  or  has  treated  in  a  very  slight  and  superficial  man- 
ner; while  on  the  other  hand,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
of  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  and  the  larger  portion 
of  the  first,  treat  of  subjects  that  from  the  American  Com- 


mentaries are  wholly,  and,  from  the  nature  of  their  plan, 
were  intentionally  excluded.  In  some  respects,  the  merits 
of  the  authors,  as  displayed  in  their  respective  worlds,  bear 
a  striking  resemblance.  In  the  logical  powers  of  analysis 
and  definition  and  arrangement — in  the  talent  of  condensa- 
tion— the  power  of  compressing  a  vast  fund  of  information 
within  narrow  limits,  yet  leaving  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
a  clear  and  strong  impression  of  its  import  and  value,  they 
both,  and  nerhafis  equally,  excel,  and  in  these  respects  they 
both  surpass  all  other  juridical  writers,  that  our  language 
can  boast.  I  would  not  venture  to  affirm  that  the  admira- 
ble precision,  the  luminous  brevity,  and  the  idiomatic  ease 
anfl  elegance,  that  distinguish  the  style  of  Blackstoi.e,  have 
been  reached,  in  the  same  degree,  by  his  American  rival — 
yet  the  style  of  the  latter,  although  more  diffuse,  is  just  as 
perspicuous,  and  is  equally  pure  ;  his  diction,  although  not 
in  all  instances  as  select  and  appropriate,  is  more  copious 
and  varied,  and  he  rises  occasionally — both  in  sentiment 
and  language — to  a  higher  strain  of  eloquence  than  Black- 
stone, as  it  seems  to  me,  has  ever  attained.  If  we  com- 
pare the  works  in  respect  to  the  value  of  the  information 
that  they  convey,  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  law,  the  superiority  of  the  American  Commen- 
taries is  strikingly  manifest.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
learning  that  the  volumes  of  Blackstone  contain,  is,  in  this 
country,  obsolete  or  inapplicable  ;  while  the  principles  and 
rules  of  law  that  the  American  commentaries  set  forth  and 
explain,  are  living  truths  of  daily  importance  and  constant 
application.  The  plan  of  Blackstone  is  indeed  the  most 
extensive,  but  it  is  imperfectly  executed,  and  it  embraces 
many  subjects  of  subordinate  use  and  value  ;  but  the  Amer- 
ican Commentaries,  although  more  limited  in  their  plan, 
contain  a  full  and  elaborate  discussion  of  every  subject 
that  they  embrace,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  convey,  ' 
is  exactly  that  which  every  lawyer,  as  essential  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  finds  it  necessary  to  acquire.  I 
am  very  far  from  thinking  or  meaning  to  assert,  that  the 
labors  of  Kent  have  entirely  superseded  those  of  Black- 
stone, so  as  to  render  a  study,  in  this  country,  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England,  no  longer  necessary  or 
expedient;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  utility 
and  value  of  the  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  both  as 
a  work  of  elementary  instruction,  and  of  con.^ultalion  and 
reference,  are  far  more  certain,  and  far  more  extensive. 
They  contain  all  the  learning  of  real  and  permanent  impor- 
tance, that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Commentaries  of  Black- 
stone, if  we  except  that  portion  of  his  work  which  relates 
to  the  English  constitution  and  government,  and  they  sup- 
ply deficiencies  that  all  the  readers  of  Blackstone  admit 
and  regret.  They  are  indeed  exactly  the  work  that  the 
condition  of  our  country  and  of  the  law,  and  the  daily 
wants  of  its  students  and  professors,  had  long  demanded ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  define  the  extent,  or  limit  the  du- 
ration of  the  benefits  that  have  flowed,  and  must  continue 
to  flow,  from  its  general  reception,  use  and  authority.  It  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  every  student,  and  of  every  practition- 
er of  the  law,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  leg- 
islator and  statesman,  and  indeed  of  every  man  of  cultiva- 
ted mind  and  liberal  studies.  I  find  it  difficult  to  quit  a 
subject  that  has  long  and  frequently  engaged  my  attention, 
but,  mindful  of  the  limits  to  which  I  am  restricted,  I  con- 
clude with  saying  of  the  entire  work,  that  vast,  various  and 
complex,  as  are  its  subjects  and  topics,  the  knowledge  of 
the  author  embraced,  his  mind  comprehended  them  all  ;  his 
masterly  analysis  and  logical  arrangement,  have  condensed 
them  all  into  an  harmonious  whole,  and  he  has  illustrated 
and  illuminated  them  all,  by  the  varied  gracesof  apure  and 
flowing  and  lucid  and  animated  style.  In  the  langua-'e  that 
Piterculus  applies  to  Cicero,  ^^  animo  vidit,  ingenio  complex- 
us  est,  eloquentia  illummavit." 
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In  concluding  his  menaoir,  Mr.  Duer  sa^'s,  with  great 
simplicity  and  beauty, 

"  And  here  I  close  my  review  of  ihe  life  and  labors  of 
the  deceased  ;  and  I  have  utterly  failed  in  its  purpose,  if 
any  further  observations  can  he  requisite  to  convey  to  your 
minds  the  impressions  I  have  desired  to  make.  I  have  ut- 
terly failed,  if  from  the  fa'its  that  have  been  stated, you  are 
at  any  loss  to  form  your  own  judgment  of  the  nature,  ex- 
tent and  value  of  his  public  services,  or  of  that  rare  union 
of  the  choicest  gifts  and  endowments  of  the  intellect  and 
of  the  heart,  of  learning  and  of  temper,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  render  them.  For  myself,  when  his  character  as 
developed  in  the  narrative  that  has  now  been  given,  rises 
before  me,  in  all  its  integrity  and  truth — its  nobleness  and 
purit}' — and  when  1  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  his  labors 
and  upon  their  vast  and  most  beneficial  results,  I  feel  em- 
boldened to  say — and  1  feel  assured  of  your  sympathy  in 
saying — that  great  as  our  country  is,  in  all  (he  elements  of 
a  just  renown,  and  illustrious  as  its  annals  have  become  by 
the  labors  and  by  the  exploits  of  statesmen  and  of  heroes, 
it  may  yet  be  doubted  whether,  hitherto  it  has  produced  a 
man  more  worthy  of  its  entire  veneration,  gratitude  and 
love,  than  him,  whose  services  to  his  country  and  to  his 
race,  we  are  this  day  met  to  commemorate. 

"  Regio." 
"  Rebus  opima  bonis,  multa  munita  virum  vi, 
Nil  tamen  hoc  habuisse  viro  prcBclarius  in  se, 
JVtc  sanctum  magis,  et  niirum  carumque  videtur. 


An  Address  on  the  True  Mode  of  Medical  Investigation,  De- 
■*•  vered  before  the  Society  of  Alumni  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Hampden  Sidney  College.      By   Carter  P. 
Johnson,  M.  D.      Published  by  order  of  the    Society. 
Richmond.    Printed  by  Shepherd  &  Colin.     1848. 

All  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  he  present  at 
the  recent  Commencement  of  our  Medical  College  will 
recollect  with  pleasure  the  very  finished  and  elegant  Ad- 
dresses of  Picfessor  Gibson  and  Dr  Johnson.  We 
have  looked  with  eager  expectancy  for  the  publication  of 
the  former,  which  was  designed  as  a  Valedictory  to  the 
Gr.iduating  class,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  yet 
ap[>eared.  From  the  title  page  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Address, 
which  we  have  given  above,  the  reader  will  see  that  it  was 
called  forth  by  the  invitation  of  the  Society  of  Alumni,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  The  style  of  it  is  remarkably  per- 
spicuous and  attractive.  Indeed  we  could  not  look  for 
anything  commonplace  from  Dr.  Johnson  who  to  great 
professional  learning  unites  the  stores  of  classical  erudi- 
tion. VVe  regret  that  our  limits  admit  of  butone  quotation 
from  this  address,  which  we  would  gladly  notice  more  at 
length.  The  author  is  speaking  of  the  unfortunate  effects 
of  theory  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  exhibited  in  the 
career  of  the  gifted  but  eccentric  Brown,  and  proceeds, 

"  But,  gentlemen,  Scotland  alone  was  not  destined  to 
afford  illustrations  of  the  baneful  influence  of  theory  on 
the  minds  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  our  profes- 
sion. There  is  a  name  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  fame,  in 
characters  that  can  never  be  efl^aced,  a  name,  at  the  men- 
tion of  which,  every  American  heart  must  throb  with  pride 
and  exultation,  a  name  of  which,  as  citizens  ai\d  as  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  we  may  proudly  boast,  for 
it  has  reflected -honor  and  renown  upon  our  nation  anrl  our 
profession,  the  name  of  our  own  immortal  Rush.  I  need 
no;  de.scribe  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  many  admirable  quali- 
ties of  the  mind  of  our  illustrious  countryman;    accom- 


plished in  all  the  arts  which  can  adorn  the  gentleman,  stored 
with  all  that  classic  and  scientific  learning  that  make  the 
scholar,  bold,  original  and  inventive,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
servant and  capable  of  accurate  discrimination,  he  present- 
ed a  rare  combination  of  qualities  which  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  the  difficult  task  of  arresting  the  current  of  medi- 
cal science,  which  was  then  rapidly  drifting  along  the  strong 
tide  of  theory,  and  turning  it  into  its  proper  and  legitimate 
channel  of  observation.  1  need  not  tell  you  with  what 
vigor  and  energy  he  set  about  this  work  ;  how,  with  all  the 
power  of  his  eloquence  as  a  lecturer,  of  his  force  and  bril- 
liancy as  a  writer,  he  op|)Osed,  what  was  then  pompously 
called,  systematic  and  classical  medicine,  and  how  suc- 
cessfully he  made  war  against  that  great  stumbling  block  to 
all  students,  that  friend  to  all  routine  practitioners  and  op- 
ponent to  every  advance  in  scientific  medicine,  medical 
nosology.  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  all  of  the  many  emana- 
tions from  his  brilliant  mind,  which  have  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  elevation  of  our  profession  and  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  which  have  extracted,  from  his  liilterest  ene- 
mies, the  confession  that  '  he  was  an  honor  and  ornament 
to  his  country  and  profession,  and  did  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  medical  science.'  This  is  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture,  and  while,  with  a  natural  and  excusable  partiality, 
we  should  greatly  prefer  to  dwell  upon  it,  justice  requires 
that  the  other,  the  darker  side,  should  also  be  presented. 
While  successfully  battling  against  the  medical  doctrine  of 
CuUen,  and,  with  a  masterly  hand,  pointing  out  the  unte- 
nable nature  of  the  data  upon  which  it  was  based,  he  seem- 
ed to  think  that  the  science  would  call  for  some  new  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  as  soon  as  the  doctrine 
then  prevalent  was  exploded.  Seeing  most  clearly  the  er- 
rors of  his  predecessors,  he  could  not  perceive  that,  when 
he  had  pointed  them  out  and  left  the  science  free  from  the 
incumbrance  of  all  theory,  he  had  done  just  what  was  ne- 
cessary :  but,  deluded  by  the  alluring  prospect  of  a  glorious 
immortality,  in  giving  to  the  profession  a  new,  and,  as  he 
vainly  conceived,  a  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  he  proposed  his  celebrated  theory  of  "the  unity  of 
disease,"  a  theory  which,  while  supported  by  his  eloquence, 
and  carrying  with  it  the  almost  irresistible  prestige  of  his 
name  and  wide-spread  reputation,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
ofl^ered  the  most  simple  explanation  of  disease  that  had 
ever  been  presented  to  the.  profession,  met  with  the  almost 
unanimous  reception  of  medical  men  in  this  country,  and 
made  some  progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But 
now,  that  its  author  and  his  immediate  pupils  have  passed 
from  off  the  scene,  and  the  {lositions  and  data  upon  which 
the  theory  was  based,  can  be  calmly  and  without  prejudice 
discussed  and  considered,  the  unhesitating  verdict  of  the 
profession  of  his  own  country,  pronounces  it  false,  unphi- 
losophical  and  dangerous  :  and  while  we  look  back  with 
feelings  of  pride  and  gratification  at  the  mighty  genius 
whicii  has  shed  a  bright  halo  of  glory  around  the  medical 
profession  of  America,  we  cannot  fail  most  deeply  to  de- 
plore ihe  blighting  effects  upon  that  genius,  of  theory,  that 
bane  of  all  true  science,  and  most  truly  to  regret,  that  a 
mind  so  capable  of  enriching  the  science  of  medicine  and 
of  extending  its  usefulness,  should,  so  far,  have  wasted  its 
energies  in  useless  and  unprofitable  speculation." 


Among  the  recent  publications  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  we 
are  pleased  to  notice  the  3rd  Volume  of  Lamartine's  His- 
tory of  the  Girondists,  which  completes  the  work.  Also 
the  3i-d  number  of  their  beautiful  serial  edition  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights.  Several  other  irocAwei- from  the  same  pub- 
lishers reached  us  too  late  to  be  noticed  in  our  present 
number. 
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[Concluded  from  the  April  number.] 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  our  strictures  on 
the  spirit  and  the  tendency  of  the  aoe,  we  have 
had  any  disposiliun  to  land  former  limes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  present.  We  have  no  infilination  to 
roll  hack  the  tides  of  the  ocean  ;  we  wonld  rather 
follow  the  natural  course  of  the  stream,  than  fool- 
ishly and  vainly  endeavor  to  force  back  the  floods 
npon  iheir  sources.  The  law  of  nature  is  the  rule 
of  rjoht ;  and  progress  is  the  great  canon  of  the 
world.  The  desire  to  go  back  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  pedant,  or  the  willing;  far  be  snch  hajlncina- 
tion  from  us.  But  every  age  brings  with  it  i's 
own  dangets  as  its  own  benefits-— and  vvith  the 
seeds  of  every  advance  in  civilization  are  mingled 
the  seeds  of  new  error  and  difficrulty.  The  tares 
will  spring  up  wiih  the  wheat.  We  admit  and  ad- 
mire ihe  wonderful  progress  of  the  world  in  recent 
times  ;  but  while  others  have  been  gazing  only  on 
the  blossoms  and  early  fruits,  we  have  been  exam- 
ining the  parasites  which  have  clustered  round  fiie 
trunk  and  threatened  its  existence.  We  must  tend 
the  tree  and  prune  its  branches,  if  we  would  long 
expect  to  gather  from  it  good  fruit.  The  dangers 
that  are  mixed  up  with  the  present  social  system 
have  been  too  little  regarded  :  by  care  they  may 
be  avoided,  or  rendered  comparatively  innocuous; 
but  the  few  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  which 
it  is  Bulwer's  object  in  Lncretia  to  exhibit,  are  cer- 
tainly portentous,  and  merit  the  gravest  considera- 
tion of  ail  thoughtful  men. 

Bulwer's  ostensii)le  object  in  the  cnmposiiion  of 
the  present  work,  was,  as  he  has  avowed,  to  ilhis- 
Irale  and  set  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public  those  solemn  phenomena  in  the  present  as- 
pect of  society,  which  we  have  just  been  discus- 
sing. We  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  indeed  his 
real  design.  No  aim  could  be  tnore  praiseworthy, 
or  promise  more  wholesome  results.  He  chose  to 
convey  his  views  under  the  form  of  the  novel,  be- 
cause fiction  has  for  many  minds  a  charm,  which 
the  annunciation  of  unadorned  truth  has  not;  and 
will  woo  to  serious  speculation  those  v?ho  could  not 

*  Lncretia,  or  the  Children  of  Night.  By  Sir  E,  Bul- 
wer  Lytlon.    New  York.     1847. 


Otherwise  be  ternpied  thiiher.     The  beautiful  words 
of  Pindar  are  impressed  with  a  painful  truth  : 

kclL  nov  Ti  Kai  (Sqotwv  cppsvas 
VTtip  Tov  a\adfi  \6yov 
isSaiSdXiiSvoL  ipeiSecn  noiKVXoii 
'e^a-rraTiovTi  /iS9oi. 

It  may  seem  strange,  or  even  inconsistent,  that 
we  should  make  these  admissions  after  having  in- 
troduced our  remarks  in  such  a  tone  of  reprehen- 
sion. But  the  in'-onsisiency  is  merely  apparent, 
and  will  disappear  wiih  the  further  prosecution  of 
our  inquiries.  We  would  only  premise  that  the 
moral  ciiaracter  of  a  work  is  to  he  estimated  not 
from  its  professed  design — not  from  the  role  of  its 
personnacres — not  from  the  sentiments  maladroitlyr 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  actors — nor  from  the 
conclusion  which  winds  up  the  plot — but  from  the 
impression  which  it  leaves  behind,  and  the  effect 
which  it  is  calculated  to  pr<?duce.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  name  a  book  with  a  better  professed  de- 
sign than  The  Monk  :  none  can  be  more  danger- 
ous in  its  tendency,  or  more  disgusting  in  its  peru- 
sal. 

Whence  then  does  the  pernicious  influence  of  Lu- 
cre! ia  proceed  1 

If  we  had  not  postponed  until  so  late  a  day  our 
notice  of  this  novel,  we  should  have  answered  this 
inquiry  at  length.  As,  however,  more  than  a  year 
has  been  suffered  to  elapse  since  its  publication, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  make  our  response  as  brief 
as  possible.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  poison,  and  its  general  mode  of  operation, 
without  tracing  it  through  all  the  vessels  into  which 
it  is  infused,  or  investigating  all  the  shapes  in  which 
it  acts. 

The  lapse  of  time  would  have  prevented  nsfrom 
now  detaining  the  public  with  our  views  upon  a 
novel,  which  has  had  its  day,  were  it  not,  that  in 
pointing  out  its  character,  we  are  unveiling  a  dis- 
tinct form  of  literary  contagion,  which  is  diffused 
more  or  less  through  nearly  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  our  modern  romance,  and  indicating  a  plague 
which  may  continue  to  infest  us  from  other  sour- 
ces that  the  single  novel  of  Bulwer.  Our  text  may 
possiiily  have  been  read,  cast  aside,  and  forgotten — 
the  dangers  we  apprehend  are  not  on  thai  account 
removed.  The  particular  romance  may  have  pro- 
duced only  a  fleeting  impression  :  this  type  of  dis- 
ease has  not  therefore  fully  run  its  course.  We 
are  investigating  a""perrnanenl  form  of  corruption, 
no  matter  how  transitory  may  be  the  immediate 
subject  which  has  prompted  our  inquiries. 
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The  real  danger,  then,  vvhioli  we  apprehend  from 
Lncretia,  and  any  similar  work  which  might  bele- 
giiimaieiy  comprehended  under,  the  same  category, 
arises  partly  from  the  natnre  of  the  subject,  bni 
principally  from  iis  mode  of  treatment.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  Knlwer  regards  these  as  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  the  moral  excellence  of  Lucretia. 
'  If,'  (we  may  conceive  him  to  say,)  '  we  recog- 
'  nize  Jhe  truth  of  Pope's  maxim,  that 

Vice  is  a  nrionster  of  so  hateful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

'  then  the  minute  anatomy  of  crime,  the  curious 
'  investigation  of  the  origin  and  remote  causes  of 
'vice,  and  the  accurate  delineation  of  various  and 
'criminal  characters,  must  warn  men  to  avoid  ini- 
'  quiiy,  and  excite  such  dread  as  will  repel  them 
'  from  the  commission  of  wickedness.'  The  argu- 
ment is  plausible,  but  it  is  not  true. 

To  the  pure  and  untainted  mind  the  naked  de 
formity  of  vice  would  bring  horror  and  dismay  ; 
but  when  the  wolf  comes  in  sheep's  clothing  so 
elaborately  disguised,  so  exquisitely  concealed  be- 
neath iis  borrowed  dress,  that  its  features  are  not 
delected,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  hated  until 
stripped  of  its  adventitious  garb.  When  the  dan- 
ger is  not  suspected,  its  approach  will  not  be  dis- 
covered until  the  injury  may  have  been  done.  But 
even  if  there  be  no  such  concealment  the  constant 
exhibition  of  vice  and  crime  will  gradually  para- 
lyse the  moral  sense,  and  produce  that  callousness 
of  feeling  which  will  enable  the  spectator  to  regard 
with  steadfast  gaze  that  from  which  he  would  once 
have  averted  his  eyes  in  disgust.  The  first  exhi- 
bition of  vice  may  indeed  produce  alarm  :  frequent 
acquaintance  with  it  takes  awa-y  the  consciousness 
of  danger,  and  thus  breaks  down  the  natural  bar- 
rier which  Providence  has  implanted  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  man  for  the  protection  of  innocence. 

But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

There  is  a  lainenlable  tendency  in  the  present 
day  to  render  our  literature  a  literature  of  crime — 
to  seek  for  heroes  in  Newgale  and  heroines  in  the 
Slews.  The  lust  of  excitement  has  become  so  ar- 
dent, so  corrupted  and  depraved,  that  all  true  feel- 
ings of  taste  are  uiteily  forgotten,  and  instead  of 
seeking  for  mental  gratification  in  those  healthy 
pictures  of  life,  which  may  fit  us  for  the  better  dis- 
charge of  (lur  great  dunes  to  God,  society,  and 
ourselves,  we  are  driven  by  our  morbid  fancies  to 
welf'r)meibe  more  intoxicating  stimulants  provided 
by  (lie  chroni(!les  of  vice.  Thus  we  seek  that  fa- 
miliarity with  vice,  which  we  ought  most  sedulous- 
ly to  shun — we  rush  wildly  into  the  atmosphere  of 
infection,  and  expect  to  live  unscathed  in  the  midst 
of  the  putrefaction   around  us.     If  the  better  few 


sense  from  encountering  this  peril,  yet  even  they 
cannot  close  their  eyes  to  the  melancholy  fact  that 
the  sources  of  our  literature  have  been  poisoned 
from  the  prevalent  disposition  of  authots  to  pander 
to  the  popular  appetite.  Their  duly  is  plain  :  they 
are  bound  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  fellow-men,  and  of  coming  generations,  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  pestilence  :  if  deterniined 
resistance  when  tried  should  prove  ineffectual,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  except  to  protect  themselves 
against  contagion,  and  lament  for  the  delusion  which 
has  exposed  their  fellows  to  the  terrible  shadows 
of  moral  death.  But  this  resistance  has  not  been 
tried  :  a  year  has  passed  over,  and  we  have  seen 
no  suitable  exposition  or  censure  of  Lucretia  ;  but 
the  damning  stream  of  pollution  is  suffered  to 
sweep  through  our  literature,  and  deposit  its  slime 
in  every  house,  without  any  attempt  to  fill  up  its 
sluices,  or  overwhelm  its  fountain  head.  What 
Hercules  shall  cleanse  the  Augean  stables  of  mod- 
ern literature,  if  we  suffer  the  trash  and  ordure  to 
accumulate  every  year  at  its  present  ratel 

The  familiarity  with  vi.  e  an^  crime  which  en- 
sues from  the  publication  and  general  circulation  of 
such  vehicles  of  corruption  as  Lucretia,  The  Wan- 
dering Jew,  The  Mysteries  of  Paris.  &c., —  nay, 
we  might  even  say  the  familiarity  with  iniquity 
which  such  novels  presuppose,  is  the  first  great 
source  of  their  pernicious  tendency.  Carlyle  quaint- 
ly remarked  that  when  the  people  were  Bobuses 
their  ruler  would  be  naturally  Bnbissimus  qvidam : 
may  we  not  much  more  truly  say  that  when  the 
object  of  our  admiration  is  Nequissimiis  quisqve, 
the  adore'-s  must  themselves  become  Neqmoresf 
When  a  monkey  is  the  God,  what  must  we  sup- 
pose the  idolaters  to  be  who  have  established  for 
themselves  such  an  object  of  adoration'?  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"'  was  the  maxim  given 
to  us  as  an  infallible  lest  between  good  and  evil. 
And  when  we  notice  such  fruits  as  the  present 
springing  spontaneously  from  the  prolific  soil  of 
modern  literature — welcomed  with  such  eager  sat- 
isfaction by  thousands  of  readers — propagated  and 
disseminated  by  sea  and  land  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  earth  —  what  opinion  must  we  form  of  those 
who  have  produced  and  those  who  have  so  readily 
received  this  contaminating  harvest  %  And  what 
must  we  think  of  the  condition  of  the  society  in 
which  such  productions  are  generated,  or  of  that 
into  which  they  are  so  congenially  transplanted  ? 
Since  the  first  part  of  this  Essay  was  written,  the 
recent  Revolution  in  France  has  illustrated  by  its 
phenomena  the  tendencies  of  the  people  among 
whom  the  Litterature  Extravaganie  principally 
arose  ;  yet  so  largely  have  the  communities  of  the 
civilized  world  been  intoxicated  and  denaturalized 
by  the  copious  draughts  which  they  have  drunk  from 
these  Salmacian  waters,  that  they  remain,  for  the 
most  part,  utterly  blind  to  the  solemn  significance 
are  restrained  by  native  purity,  or  their  own  good 'of  that  tremendous  event.     In  this  case,  however, 
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the  error  may  chiefly  be  attributed  to  a  defect  of  po- 
litical sagacity  :  and  there  is  certainly  enough  in 
the  lively  sympathy  which  all  of  us  in  this  coun- 
try feel  for  any  effort  to  acquire  national  liberty, 
and  in  the  early  promise,  (fleeiin>j  and  delusive,  as 
we  fear  it  will  prove,)  of  ihe  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, to  mislead  us  from  a  true  estimate  of  the 
prospective  results  with  which  this  great  political 
agitation  is  pregnant.  But  what  excuse  can  any 
have  for  tiieir  blindness  in  failing  to  recognize  the 
direct  tendency  of  such  novels  as  Lucretia  ■?  The 
only  apology  must  involve  their  condemnation. 
They  have  drunk  of  the  cup  that  the  enchantress 
offered  ; — they  have  been  transformed  into  the  crea- 
tures of  her  distorted  world — and  they  cannot  de- 
tect the  consequent  inversion  and  perversion  of  the 
whole  system  around  them — but  all  looks  natural 
as  before. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  mere  familiarity  with 
vice  which  such  novels  are  calculated  to  produce 
is  by  no  means  the  source  of  our  deepest  dismay  ; 
but  that  premature  appetency  for  the  loathsome  de- 
tails of  crime  which  must  have  preceded  the  popu- 
larity of  these  works,  and  whose  fast-rooted  ex- 
istence is  revealed  by  their  extended  circulation, 
must  be  deemed  infinitely  more  alarming.  It  is 
only  in  a  soil  already  putrescent  that  they  could 
flourish,  or  even  prolong  their  existence  a  single 
day  after  their  publication.  Thus  the  nature  of 
the  subject  to  which  Lucretia  is  devoted  opens,  or 
should  open  our  eyes  to  the  yawning  chasms — the 
greedy  abysses  which  have  parted  the  ground  be- 
neath our  feet,  and  gape  to  engulph  all  that  is  up- 
right and  pure  in  the  social  order  of  our  modern 
civilization. 

The  whole  frat^?-work  of  Bulwer's  Lucretia  is 
a  scaffolding  of  crime.  It  rises  stage  above  stage 
from  the  bright  and  wholesome  flowers  of  the 
plain,  that  cluster  round  and  conceal  its  base,  into 
the  murky  atmosphere  of  a  distempered  sky,  and 
pierces  the  regions  of  the  air  where  hang  the  clouds 
charged  with  the  fermenting  miasma  and  the  va- 
pors burihened  with  the  storms  of  death.  From 
step  to  step  we  are  led  on  through  all  the  degrees 
of  iniquity  until  the  dense  steams  of  corruption 
grow  hot  and  chokinof  around  us,  and  we  are  half 
stifled  by  the  mepbilic  exhalations  which  threaten 
the  respiration  of  all  but  those  who  have  been  hab- 
ituated to  the  sulphurous  damps  of  the  literary 
grotto  del  Cane,  or  temple  of  modern  romance. 
Still,  through  all  the  gradations  of  deepening  crime, 
we  are  led  on  tenderly  under  the  guidance  of  Bul- 
wer, and  as  we  advance  we  are  curiously  and  care- 
fully familiarized  with  all  the  processes  of  that 
hellish  transmutation  by  which  impulses,  originally 
good,  and  which  might  have  been  rendered  high 
and  noble,  are  converted  into  the  agencies  of  the 
most  complete  aud  unalloyed  demoralization. 

The  horrorsof  Dante's  Inferno  are  relieved  rather 
than  heightened  by  the  fantastic  array  of  varied 


and  excrutiating  torments  inflicted  upon  the  damned, 
the  real  gloom  of  that  awe-inspiring  poem  springs 
from  the  multiplicity  of  the  human  vices  therein 
depicted,  and  from  the  reality  of  the  body  and  form 
which  is  definitely  impressed  upon  that  variety  by 
the  specification  of  the  criminals  subjected  to  pun- 
ishment. Tn  Lucretia  there  is  an  analogous  multi- 
formity of  crime,  but  no  such  counterpoise  to  re- 
lieve the  impression  of  its  horrors.  The  moral 
effect  of  the  portraiture  is  also,  in  a  great  ineasure, 
lost  when  the  vials  of  iniquity  are  such  fictitious 
and  spectra]  shapes  as  those  which  figure  in  the 
novel.  The  canvass  is  throughout  embossed  with 
the  marshalled  array  of  the  Protean  forms  of  sin  ; 
and  the  glaring  unsubdued  defoririilies  of  vice  fill 
it  up  almost  exclusively;  but  the  natural  horror 
which  might  be  anticipated  from  this  agglomera- 
lioa  of  crimes  is  prevented,  aud  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  observer  paralysed  and  benumbed  by  the 
mode  in  which  these  subjects  are  handled. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  late  day  to  run  over  the 
long  detail  of  growing  depravity  portrayed  in  Lu- 
cretia, or  to  repeal  the  separate  crimes,  which  form 
the  staple  of  the  work,  we  need  only  refer  to  them 
so  far  as  may  be  requisite  to  illustrate  tlie  manner 
of  Bulwer's  procedure  in  the  development  of  the 
plot.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  trace  the  suc- 
cessive stepsof  moral  depravation  and  to  refer  them 
specifically  to  the  combined  operation  of  external 
agencies,  and  the  impulses  of  a  tnind  whose  ten- 
dencies have  been  warped  to  wrong  by  previous 
training.  The  nature  of  Lucretia  appears  to  have 
been  originally  warm,  impulsive,  imperious,  and 
strongly  inclined  to  intellectual  activity  ;  but  her 
impulses  seem  to  have  been  noble,  her  hauteur 
manifested  in  an  abhorrence  of  prescriptive  wrong 
or  conventional  meanness,  and  her  intellectual  as- 
pirations subordinate  to  the  kindly  affections  of  the 
heart.  Such  at  least,  by  the  fostering  care  of  a 
more  favorable  education,  she  seemed  likely  to  be- 
come. Her  career  is  that  of  the  destroying  fiend, 
silent,  secret,  cautious  as  death  :  stealing  slowly 
but  securely  to  the  heart's  blood  of  her  victims, 
suckinglifelike  the  vampire  while  fanning  them  into 
a  prolonged  and  deluded  slumber;  hesitating  at  no 
crime;  scarcely  visited  by  any  pangs  of  remorse; 
subjecting  all  feelings  to  her  will  ;  subduing  all 
impulses  to  her  policy  ;  crushing  by  the  iron  power 
of  her  strong  resolves  all  affections  ;  sharpening 
and  employing  her  intellect  for  the  cool,  calculating 
discovery  of  the  most  secure,  eff.cient,  and  unsus- 
pected means  of  per|)etrating  her  crimes.  Beau- 
tiful with  the  fearful  beauty  of  the  Medusa's  head, 
her  features  chiselled  by  the  hand  of  nature  and 
the  sharpening  touch  of  time  into  the  likeness  of 
the  angular  regularity  of  her  impassive  mind,  the 
original  loveliness  of  her  person,  and  her  face 
wanes  into  the  unearthly  and  spectral  symmetry 
and  expression  of  a  spirit  of  the  lower  world.  By 
what  means  was  this  great  change  effected  \  What 
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is  the  iiiPlapliysioal  siilntion  of  siicli  a  horrible 
transmulaiion  1  These  are  ;he  questions  which  it  is 
the  (ibjeoi  of  BiiKver's  novel  to  answer  and  explain. 

We  iiike  no  noie  of  the  exqnisile  oharaclers  of 
Percival  Si.  John,  and  Helen  Mainwaring,  nor  of 
the  manly  and  pracijca!  virtues  of  the  younger 
Ardworih,  neither  will  we  sulTer  ourselves  to  be 
detained  by  the  subordinate,  or  else  common-place 
villainies  of  Gabriel  Varney.  Oui  object  is  not  to 
examine  every  ihing;  which  may  be  in  the  novel, 
to  speculate  upon  all  the  forms  of  excellence  or 
crime  wliicli  may  be  introduced  into  its  pages,  nor 
to  present  a  summary  of  its  incidents,  bui  solely  to 
investigate  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  this  type  of  literary  conta^ 
gion,  so  that  we  may  repel  and  reprehend  in  future 
any  similar  attempt  to  seek  an  unsuspected  en- 
trance into  the  minds  of  men  for  similar  corrup- 
tion clothed  in  the  like  weeds  of  fascinating  fiction. 

The  original  instrument  in  the  perversion  of 
Lucreiia'smind  and  feelings  was  a  French  refugee 
by  the  name  of  Dalibard,  a  man  of  peculiar  char- 
acter, singular  acquirements,  and  wonderful  intel- 
lectual power.  He  was  brought  into  cimiacl  with 
Lucretia  at  her  most  susceptible  age,  and,  as  he 
infected  her  strongly  with  his  own  disensed  mental 
constitution,  and  aided  materially  in  determining 
the  moral  complexion  of  her  after  life,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  particular  note  of  him. 

Dalibard  is  the  incarnation  of  the  ideal  spirit  of 
the  earlier  Revolution  in  France.  He  possesses 
the  wonderful  intellectual  vigor  and  coniprehen- 
siveneds,  the  variety  and  extent  of  attainments,  the 
practical  energy*,  the  unscrupulous  disregard  of 
morality,  the  indifference  to  means,  provided  the 
end  be  attained,  the  unhesitating  insovciance  in 
the  commission  of  crime,  the  total  negation  of  all 
natural  sympathies,  the  selfishness,  and  the  fiend- 
ish sagacity  which  characterized  that  stormy  pe- 
riod. The  associate  of  liie  Robespierres,  the  St. 
Justs,  the  Bailly's,  the  Fouches,  the  Cheniers,  the 
Lavoisiers,  and  partaking  in  a  great  marmer  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  all,  be  is  led  by  circum- 
stances to  devote  the  wonderful  energies  of  his 
powerful  mind,  and  the  singular  fascination  of  his 
varied  attainments  to  the  sysieinatic  corruption  of 
the  mind  and  heart  of  Lucretia.  He  is  thus  the 
Mephistophiles  of  il)e  plot,  and,  though  early  swept 
from  the  stage,  he  leaves  behind  him  in  his  acolyte 
a  more  dangerous  instrument  of  evil  than  even 
himself.  His  nefarious  principles  are  purified  and 
intensified,  his  criminal  machinations  refined  and 
sublimated  by  the  still  higher  intellect  of  Lucretia, 
which  lie  has  trained  to  wrtmg,  and  moulded  into 
an  unalloyed  appetency  for  crime.  The  impor- 
tance of  Dalibard's  r61e  consists  in  the  terrible 
efficacy  of  ilie  poison  which  he  distils  into  the 
mind  of  Lucretia,  and  lite  fiendish  sagacity  of  the 
mode  of  its  admiuisiralion.  Like  the  crystalline 
drops  of  the  aqua  tofana— colorless,  tasteless,  im- 


perceptible, but  impregnating  with  death  the  liquid 
with  whi(  h  Ihev  are  mingled — so  the  fatal  sophisms 
of  Dalibard  blend  with  all  the  natural  streams  of 
Lucretia's  intellect,  and  envenom  them  insensibly 
and  irresistibly  in  their  sources. 

But  the  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  however  di- 
rect, is  neither  exclusive  nor  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances. Its  influence  may  be  cotmteracted, 
disturbed,  or  confirmed  by  any  one  of  the  thousand 
casualties  which  form  the  net-work  of  human  life. 
The  curve  which  a  body  in  motion  describes  while 
descending  through  a  fluid  is  determined  hoih  by 
the  force  originally  impressed  and  the  resistance 
which  it  has  to  experience.  Thus,  in  life,  a  defi- 
nite direction  may  be  communicated  either  by  spon- 
taneous impulse,  or  an  artificial  (because  exirinsi- 
cally  excited)  volition,  but  to  arrive  at  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  actual  course  pursued,  we  must 
take  cognizance  of  the  moditying  influences  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  When  we  would  determine 
in  advance  not  merely  the  tendency  but  the  actual 
career  of  a  mind  subjected  to  our  manipulations, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  we  must  in  our  uperaiions 
make  all  the  due  allowances  for  the  influence  of 
circumstances,  and  adapt  our  schemes  to  them  in 
the  same  manner,  that  in  our  construciion  of  ma- 
chinery, we  are  compelled  lo  introduce  c<mipensa- 
tious  fur  the  tension,  resistance,  and  fricliun  of  the 
materials.  Tlie  first  aphorism  of  the  Novuin  Or- 
ganum  is  true  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world, 
no  less  than  in  the  physical  ;  it  is  <mly  by  our  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  facts,  and  our  due  aj)pIicaiion  of 
that  knowledge  that  we  are  enabled  to  ojieraie  ihe 
specific  result  desired.  Hence  for  the  solution  of 
the  transmigration  of  Lucretia  from  the  com|)ara- 
tive  purity  and  nobility  of  her  original  nature  inio 
the  demoniac  Circe  which  she  afierwards  became, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  regard  the  character  of  the 
original  materia  subjecla,  the  tendency  impressed 
upon  her  from  witiiout  by  the  poiscming  sophisms 
of  Dalibard  ;  and  the  circumstances  by  whic^h  she 
was  surrounded  and  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
adapt  himself  in  order  lo  attain  his  ends. 

It  is  true  that  Dalibard  is  murdered  before  the 
felonious  career  of  Lucretia  fairly  commences — his 
death  consliiuting  her  first  act  of  participation  in 
deliberate  crime,  and  that  act  necessitated  in  some 
degree  by  the  compulsion  of  self-defence — but,  as 
the  magnet  imparts  iis  virtue  to  the  steel,  so  by 
habit,  familiarity,  and  contact,  the  spontaneous  in- 
clinations of  Dalibard  have  been  so  far  infused 
into  the  heart  of  Lucretia,  as  to  require  only  the 
enticement  of  circumstance  to  call  them  forth  into 
active  development.  The  extrinsic  force  which 
bad  originally  set  the  diabolical  machinery  in  mo- 
tion is  no  longer  necessary,  when  its  action  lias 
already  generated  a  much  more  potent  vis  viva  lo 
assume  its  place  and  functions.  Natural  science 
assures  us  that  the  momentum  once  imparted  to  a 
body  resting   in  space  will  never  be  lost,  but  its 
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motion  will  be  iinendinjz;  so,  when  the  mind  has 
been  formed  and  hardened  into  the  pursuit  of  a 
particular  course,  it  needs  no  extrinsic  aid  to  pro- 
duce coniinuity  of  direction,  for  all  opposing  influ- 
ences have  then  become  feeble  and  insignificant. 
Hence  the  naiive  character  of  Lucretia,  the  ten- 
dency impressed  by  Dalibard,  and  the  surrounding 
circumstances  are  the  sole  elements  needful  to  be 
considered  for  the  solution  of  Lucretia's  career. 
After  the  impulse  is  definitely  given,  it  is  indifferent 
to  the  metaphysical  analysis  w  helher  Dalibard  lives 
or  dies.  The  only  remainingquestion  tobe  asked,  is 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  new  circumstances  develop 
more  and  more  the  same  tendencies,  and  incite  to 
the  commission  of  new  crimes,  which,  in  their  turn, 
react  upon  the  tendency,  multiply  its  activity  and 
efficacy,  and  incite  to  other  crimes  by  that  fatal 
and  indissoluble  chain  of  continuity  which  links  to 
the  crime  committed  the  almost  inevitable  neces- 
sity of  the  commission  of  further  crimes. 

These  are  the  points  which  Bulwer's  Lucretia 
is  intended  to  solve,  and  the  solution  is  character- 
ized by  singular  aouteness,  and  a  constant  adhe- 
rence to  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  follow  tlie  metaphysical  develop- 
ment of  character  and  incidents.  Any  such  at- 
tempt would  prolong  our  remarks  to  a  mosi  tedi- 
ous length,  wiiile  it  would  be  both  too  late,  in  point 
of  time,  to  be  appropriate,  and  would  distract  the 
attentiiin  from  the  moral  purposes  to  whith  this 
essay  is  devoted.  Our  design  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  exhii)ition  of  the  injurious  influences  calcu- 
lated to  result  to  society  from  the  strict  observance 
of  the  above  conditions,  and  the  metaphysical 
mode  of  treatment  which  such  analytical  specula- 
tions require. 

We  know  not  whether  others  have  felt  in  read- 
ing, as  we  have  in  writing  the  above  analysis  of 
the  essential  conditions  under  which  alone  Bul- 
wer's design  could  be  legitimately  carried  into 
execution;  but  to  us  this  minute  and  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  agencies  of  depravation  and  the 
influences  productive  of  crime,  seems  utterly  to 
exclude  all  moral  appreciation  of  the  iniquities 
committed,  to  paralyse,  because  failing  to  awaken, 
the  natural  horror  which  the  enormities  of  sin 
wouhl  otherwise  inspire,  to  gloss  over  vice  by  con- 
cealing it  from  our  sight  beneath  the  veil  of  meta- 
physical subtlety,  and  to  familiarize  the  mind  unwil- 
lingly by  bringing  it  into  such  close  and  contin- 
ual contact  with  crime,  while  the  vigilance  of 
our  native  feelings  of  abhorrence  is  prevented  or 
thrown  off  its  guard  by  its  curious  and  attentive 
absorption  in  inquiries  of  a  character  wholly  dis- 
similar. This  is  exactly  the  first,  and  one  of  the 
chief  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  Lucretin. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  it  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  our  previous  observations.  While 
the  mind  of  the  reader  or  speculator  is  assiduously 


phenomena,  the  strictness  and  the  intensity  of  the 
abstraction  which  such  contemplations  require  must 
keep  out  of  view  the  accessary,  but  more   impor- 
tant considerations,  which   address   themselves  to 
the  moral  feeling.      Of  this  Bulwer  must   have 
been  fully  aware ;  at  least  there  is  no  excuse  for 
even  a  momentary  failure  to  take  note  of  it.     For, 
it  was   exactly  by  this   process,  as   represented  in 
the  novel  itself,  that  Dalibard  was  enabled  to  infil- 
trate his   corrupting  venom   into  the   mind  of  Lu- 
cretia.     His  success  in  contaminating  her  feelings 
and   intellect  was   due  to  the   sedulous   care  with 
which  the  approaches  were  made  by  his  insidious 
artifice,  the  diligent  employment  of  all   casual  op- 
portunities, and  the  dexterous  versatility  with  which 
he  adapted  himself  to  every  change  of  circumstan- 
ces, and  all  the  fleeting  hues  of  capricious  feeling. 
The  original   infection  was  communicated  in  the 
form  of  abstract  maxims  relative  to  human  life  and 
conduct,  speculative   dogmas,  having   no  direct  or 
perceptible  connexion  with   individual  action,  and 
abstract  metaphysical  theories  having  none  of  their 
bitter  fruits  cognizably  displayed.     By  the    undue 
excitation  of  the  strictly  analytical  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  the  consequent  exaggeration  of  the  rela- 
tive dignity  of  the  intellect   in  the   iiuman  micro- 
cosm, the  natural  play  of  the  feelings  of  Lucretia 
was   insensibly  diverted   into  wrong  channels,  all 
considerations  of  right  and  wrong  were  first  over- 
looked and  finally  disregarded  in  tiie  exclusive  and 
undue  appreciation  of  the  menial  energies  and  in- 
tellectual  ability  displayed,  her   whole   moral   na- 
ture was  introverted,  and  all  speculation  about  the 
means  or  results  of  human   action  became  a  mere 
critical  investigation  of  the  agencies,  the  activities, 
the   combinations   by   which   the   conduct  of  men 
was   obviously   influenced    and    apparently    deter- 
mined.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this 
last  topic  for  the  sake  of  exposing  the  radical  and 
fatal  fallacy  involved  in  it;   but,  in   the  meaniiine, 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  utter  absence  of  all 
ex<Mise  for  any  renl  or  pretended  ignorauire  on  the 
part   of  Bulwer   of  the   tendency  of  his   mode  of 
treating  a  criminal  career,  when  he  himself  repre- 
sents the  gradual  depravation  of  his  heroine's  heart 
and   intellect,   as    the    consequence   of  analogous 
tampering  with   the  great  questions   of  right   and 
duty,  and  with  the  evolution  of  the  psychical  ten- 
dencies, by  the  slimy,  oily,  perfidious  metaphysics 
of  Dalibard. 

Having  thus  dismissed  as  invalid  the  only  apolo- 
gy which  could  be  offered  by  or  for  Bulwer — (and 
in  speaking  of  Bulwer  and  Lucretia  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  we  intend  our  remarks  to  be  appli- 
cable to  all  similar  interpretations  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  crime,  and  to  all  authors  who 
employ  their  talents  in  such  formiilized  exjilana- 
tions  of  vice) — having,  then,  dismissed  the  apolo- 
gy, we  will    return  from  the  digression  to  a  more 


engaged   in  the  recognition   of  the  metaphysical   minute  examination  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
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that  pernicious  tendency  which  is  to  be  apprehen- 
ded from  such  productions. 

The  exaggerated  predominance  of  crime  in  a 
work  of  fiction,  is,  for  reasons  already  sufficiently 
explained,  in  itself  a  source  of  peril  :  so  is  the  cu- 
rious portraiture  of  the  lives  and  character  of  crimi- 
nals. 

The  whole  tissue  of  the  narrative  in  Lncretiais, 
as  we  have  previously  observed,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close,  a  web  spun,  warp  and  woof,  by 
the  iiitertexlure  of  vice  and  crime.  And  the  per- 
ils that  must  result  from  familiarizing  the  mind  to 
the  habitual  contemplation  of  such  topics  are  en- 
hanced by  a  metaphysical  mode  of  exposition. 
The  study  of  crime  is  too  apt  thus  to  become  a 
mere  exercise  of  the  intellect — the  concentration 
and  attention  of  the  mind  requisite  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  agencies  at  work,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  metaphysical  solution  pre- 
vents or  deadens  the  moral  appreciation  of  the 
crime  or  the  criminal — thus,  by  proceeding  from 
special  instances  to  general  views,  the  distinciions 
of  right  and  wrong  become  confused  or  indiffer- 
ent— and  this  obscurity  of  ethical  principles  soon 
generates  that  spurious  sympatliy  which,  either 
from  carelessness  or  corruption,  knows  not  how  to 
distinguish  between  the  offence  and  the  olTender. 
On  ea  h  of  the  last  four  topics  we  shall  offer  a  kv/ 
remarks:  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  other,  as  it  has  been  elucidated  with  sufficient 
fulness  before. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  entertained  by  those 
wlio  have  most  critically  examined  existing  sys- 
tems of  metaphysics  that,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  reveries  of  the  Transcendalisrs. 
lliey  are  of  a  purely  analytical  or  negative  charac- 
ter— being  efficacious  only  in  unsettling  the  grounds 
of  belief  by  successively  eliminating  the  supposed 
certainties  on  which  credence  rests,  while  they  re- 
main wholly  inefficient  to  replace  the  ruins  which 
they  have  made.  It  is  not  our  intention  at.  this 
time  to  examine  the  various  systems  of  Metaphy- 
sics which  have  been  proposed,  we  shall  pass  no 
sentence  upon  the  Transcendentalists,  nor  inquire 
whether  this  negative  character  is  a  necessary  in- 
cident of  all  other  schemes.  Without,  therefore, 
examining  or  developing  the  view  [)resented  above, 
or  attempting  to  trace  the  tendency  to  its  origin, 
or  to  suggest  a  countervailing  principle  as  a  reme- 
dy for  this  disorganizing  characteristic,  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  metaphysics,  no  matter  with  what  talent 
expounded,  as  are  einployed  by  Bulwer  and  other 
novel  writers,  are  entirely  of  this  negative  charac- 
ter. The  intellectual  exercise,  however  eagerly 
or  skilfully  pursued,  must  be  absolutely  without 
any  truly  satisfactory  result,  for  it  can  only  employ 
the  methods  of  analysis,  or  severance  of  an  aggre- 
gate into  its  parts.  It  is  therefore  simply  a  critical 
operation,  and  the  successful  accomplishment  of 


the  process  only  leads  to  the  more  exact  co-ordi- 
nation of  phenomena  already  observed.  We  for- 
get, however,  while  engaged  upon  the  work  of 
separation  into  the  component  parts,  how  much  that 
is  most  essential  may  insensibly  escape  by  volatil- 
ization, and  leave  behind  only  the  dead  and  more 
easily  cognizable  constituents.  We  look  for  those 
particular  elements  which  in  advance  we  anticipa- 
ted, those  we  discover,  and  those  only  ;  and  thus 
when  our  analysis  is  pushed  to  its  furthest  limit 
we  have  no  assurance  of  having  recognized  all  the 
agencies  at  work,  nor  of  having  thus  a  full  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  which  we  would  interpret. 
Nugatory  as  may  be  the  actual  result,  r'allacious  as 
is  the  process,  so  much  nice  observation,  such  close 
and  imintermissible  attention  are  required,  that  we 
can  scarcely  take  any  note  of  any  thing  but  the 
metaphysical  processes  employed,  and  the  conclu- 
sions resulting  from  the  metaphysical  analysis.  If 
then  the  proposed  theorem  be  the  interpretation  of 
the  mode  in  which  crimes  or  a  vicious  disposition 
may  have  been  generated,  our  thoughts  will  be  oc- 
cupied merely  with  the  metaphysical  solution,  and 
in  most  cases  will  absolutely, becauseunsuspicious- 
ly,  exclude  all  moral  decision  upon  them.  Moral 
estimates  are  formed  upon  the  aggregate  acts  or 
facts;  metajihysical  interpretation  draws  us  off  in 
an  entirely  different  direction,  breaks  these  acts 
or  facts  up  into  a  series  of  explanatory  conditions, 
disperses  the  rays  of  light  which  should  be  c(m- 
centrated,  carries  us  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
line,  and  asks  for  an  estimate  of  the  analysis  of  the 
crime,  which  is  directly  adverse  to  an  estimate  of 
its  heinousness.  In  this  way,  the  metaphysical 
study  of  a  criminal  career,  or  such  a  galaxy  of 
crimes  as  begems  the  pages  of  Lucretia,  becomes 
merely  an  intellectual  exercise  :  it  not  merely  ex- 
cludes, but  has  a  tendency  also  to  prevent  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  incidents  represented,  relatively 
to  consideratiims  of  immutable  right  and  wrong. 
It  should  be  added  that  an  explanation  is  too  fre- 
quently regarded  as  an  excuse,  which  should  put  a 
stop  to  all  further  inquiry,  and  extend  perfect  im- 
munity to  the  thing  explained.  This  is  too  inti- 
mately concordant  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  not  to  have  fallen 
within  the  notice  of  every  one  ;  and  from  the  same 
cause  we  may  judge  the  e.xtent  to  which  such  an 
erroneous  view  would  operate  in  withdrawing  at- 
tention from  the  guilt  of  any  person  whose  guilt  might 
have  been  delicately  traced  back  to  a  long  series 
of  antecedent  and  mutually  dependent  influences. 
The  slave  who  told  his  master  that  it  was  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  destiny  that  he  had  stolen  a  cloak,  as- 
suming his  fatalism  to  be  true,  corLceived  that  this 
explanation  was  a  valid  defence.  H"e  was  answer- 
ed in  the  only  way  in  which  such  persons  should 
be  answered,  that  it  was  his  destiny  also  to  be  whip- 
ped for  stealing.  So  those  ultra-phrenologists  who 
explain  the  vicious  disposition  by  natural  tenden- 
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cies  which  are  referred  to  organic  peculiarities, 
and  on  this  account  regard  guilt  as  the  mere  con- 
sequence of  physical  structure,  obliterate  the  notion 
of  right  and  wrong  by  the  interpretation  of  phe- 
nomena, and  convert  the  estimate  of  crime  into  a 
phrenological  speculation.  We  thus  perceive  how 
readily  the  metaphysical  solution  of  vice  degener- 
ates into  a  mere  exercise  of  the  intellect,  and  how 
closely  this  pernicious  tendency  is  associated  with 
the  charaoieristics  of  the  present  day. 

We  have  already  meniioned  that  this  metaphy- 
sical interpretation  of  the  agencies  that  conduce  to 
the  production  of  crime  involves  a  radical  fallacy, 
on  which  indeed  it  rests  as  its  principal  basis.  We 
have  also  stated  before  that  we  can  have  no  assu- 
rance of  having  taken  all  the  agencies  into  the  cal- 
culation, and  this  of  itself  would  vitiate  the  solu- 
ti(m.  Neither  can  we  lest  the  degrees  of  influence 
exercised  by  either  the  direct  or  the  resisting  for- 
ces which  may  be  engaged  in  the  conflict  of  mind 
or  feelings.  We  have  no  barometer  to  determine 
by  the  rise  or  the  fall  of  the  mercury  the  specific 
pressure  exercised  by  each  influence  at  each  par- 
ticular time.  We  have  no  apparatus  to  test  the 
degrees  of  moral  agencies,  and  thus  all  our  calcu- 
lations on  sucii  subjects  can  only  be  vague  approxi- 
mations, and  must  always  be  exposed  to  grave  and 
serious  error.  Rut  none  of  these  was  the  particu- 
lar fallacy  to  which  we  alluded,  altiiougb  the  last 
is  closely  allied  to  it.  The  diagnostics  of  disease 
are  delusive  even  when  weighed  by  the  science, 
the  genius,  and  the  experience  of  the  most  able 
physician,  because  independent  of  their  frequently 
equivocal  character,  he  has  no  means  of  apprecia- 
ting the  mode,  the  degree,  or  the  efScacy  of  the 
resistance  which  the  vital  forces  may  oppose  to  the 
attacks  of  the  malady.  And  similarly  in  the  devel- 
opment of  human  character,  whether  healthy  or 
distempered,  we  have  no  power  of  forming  even 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  feebleness  or  the 
strength  of  the  resistance  which  the  native  moral 
energies  either  did  oppose,  or  might  have  opposed 
to  the  corrupting  influences  of  external  agents,  or 
even  to  a  spontaneous  impulse  towards  wrong  from 
within.  The  double  play  of  conflicting  appeten- 
cies is  one  of  the  inexplicable  paradoxes  of  human 
nature  whicti  the  individual  consciousness  of  each 
man  compels  him  to  recognize  in  his  own  case. 
What  is  true  of  each  man  individually,  is  true  gen- 
erally of  all.  W"e  have  no  means  of  arriving  at 
any  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  moral  oppo- 
sition to  incitements  to  wrong,  we  only  know  that 
it  decreases  with  each  new  failure,  and  thus  every 
metaphysical  explanation  of  human  guilt  must  be 
fallacious,  none  can  afford  any  defence,  or  dimin- 
ish the  responsibility  of  the  vicious.  In  Lucretia 
as  the  subject  is  treated  by  Bulwer,  this  great  truth 
is  not  merely  overlooked,  but  it  is  smothered  :  and 
hence  the  fallacy,  as  all  illogical  reasoning  does, 
assails  the  foundations  of  morality. 


After  the  incidental  observations  on  the  subject 
in  the  last  few  paragraphs,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  make  any  further  remarks  on  the  tendency  of 
Bulwer's  Lucretia  arid  works  of  like  metaphysical 
complexion  to  prevent  and  deaden  the  moral  appre- 
ciation of  human  actions.  This  paralysis  of  the 
moral  action  of  the  feelings  is  followed  by  insensi- 
bility to  the  wide  opposition  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  ultimately  by  an  artificial  incapacity 
to  determine  the  vital  distinction  between  them. 
When  every  human  action  is  supposed  capable  of 
resolution  in  the  crucible  of  our  metaphysical  ana- 
lysis, and  our  curiosity  in  speculation  is  directed 
to  the  recognition  of  the  now  dissociated  elements, 
under  the  cor-viction  that  these  will  furnish  us  with 
the  full  explanation  of  human  actions,  whether  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  then  the  processes  of  human  de- 
velopment appear  identical,  whether  directed  to 
good  or  to  evil,  and  in  either  case  the  aim  of  our 
investigations  is  the  same — namely,  the  detection 
of  the  concurring  causes  which  have  effectuated 
the  given  result.  ' 

This  identity  of  scope  and  process  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  confuse  all  distinctions  of  riyhi  and  wrono-. 
but  they  are  further  obliterated  by  the  metaphysics 
employed  in  such  modes  of  investigation.  What 
is  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  when 
they  are  both  equally  traced  to  the  combined  and 
definite  ofieration  of  cimstiiutional  tendencies  and 
pxiernnl  influence'?  Both  will  equally  appear  to 
be  tha  inevitable  result  of  uncoutrollalde  agencies. 
We  have  already  exhibited  the  radical  fallacy  in- 
volved in  these  explanations;  but  when  they  are 
assumed,  either  through  ignorance  or  design,  as 
logical  and  conclusive,  where  is  the  possibility  of 
introducing  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
Are  they  not  both  equally  due,  as  the  interpretation 
shows,  to  laws  of  exactly  the  same  character  ■?  are 
not  both  ultimately  the  result  of  necessary  impul- 
ses and  influences  ?  How  are  we  to  escape  frona 
the  vicious  delusion  1  We  can  only  fall  back  upon 
beggarly  Benthamism,  which  conceals  the  diflicul- 
ty,  which  it  affects,  but  is  unable  to  explain.  Vir- 
tue and  vice  then  derive  their  character  entirely 
from  mere  questions  of  expediency  or  general  util- 
ity, the  immutahiiity  of  justice  is  instantly  cashier- 
ed, because  its  functions  are  gone  :  and  a  change 
of  utilities  would  so  shuffle  the  cards  that  murder 
and  benevolence  would  reciprocally  assume  an  en- 
tire difference  of  moral  complexion.  The  mistake 
that  was  made  by  Bentham  and  the  Utilitarians, 
and  before  them,  by  Paley,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  is  usually  supposed,  was  to  imagine  the  coin- 
cidence of  right  and  general  utility  and  the  concur- 
rence of  wrong  and  general  disadvantage  to  be  an 
absolute  proof  of  thedependence  of  right  and  wrong 
upon  ccmsiderations  of  expediency.  Yet  the  gen- 
eral utility  is  merely  a  symptom  of  the  presence 
of  right ;  not  its  reason,  or  its  cause  :  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  system  of  morals  on  such  a  basis  is  ex- 
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acil_v  equivalent  lo  the  practice  of  a  physician  who 
shoulrl  endeavor  to  treat  the  sympKuns  instearl  of 
Teniovinjr  the  disease.  The  refiiire,  then,  which 
Benthamism  wonhi  afford,  is  as  incapable  of  fnr- 
nishinjT  a  shelter  as  the  diffii-uliy  fiom  which  we 
would  flee.  It  wonid  appear  then  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wroncr,  the  ideas  of  immniable 
justice,  and  eternal  morality  are  incompatible  with 
the  metaphysical  elucidation  of  the  causative  influ- 
ences which  may  have  concurred  in  the  production 
of  crime.  Certainly  they  are,  if  the  metaphysical 
analysis  is  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
fess a  complete  and  adequate  stdution,  or  to  pro- 
duce the  t)elipf  that  it  furnishes  a  complete  expla- 
nation. Thus  by  the  treaimcnt  of  crimes  which 
Bulwer  has  adopied,  the  distincli(m  of  rijzht  and 
wrong  is  obiiierated,  because  on  such  a  basis  it  is 
impossible  to  pstablish  a  valid  difference,  except  for 
poliiical  objects,  and  from  such  a  point  of  view  it 
is  alfo  impossible  lo  draw  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  them.  Let  any  one  make  the  attempt  of 
estimating  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  culprit,  after 
re{teivinij  all  the  palliating  evidence  and  arsumenls 
vvhiih  can  be  adduced  by  a  consummate  advocate 
as  a  complete  explanation  of  the  (causes  which  im- 
pelled the  perpetration  of  crime,  let  him  forget  for 
the  moment  those  considerations  of  infallible  jus- 
tice derived  from  a  higher  and  independent  source, 
and  he  will  find  himself  utterly  unable  lo  conceive 
a  definite  noiii)n  of  guilt  as  atlrihuiHble  to  the  cul- 
prit so  defended.  This  accounts  for  the  frequent 
reluctance  of  juries  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  "  guilty" 
against  a  prisoner,  in  the  estimation  of  all  indif 
ferent  men  most  clearly  convicted  of  the  conjmis- 
sion  of  the  offence  for  which  he  has  been  arraigned. 
We  need  not  refer  fraud,  wilful  perjury,  or  corrup- 
ti(m  to  such  juries,  this  is  a  ready  and  rapid  mode 
of  solving  an  inconsistency  which  we  may  he  un- 
willing, or  unable  to  understand,  but  which  is  thus 
traced  to  its  principal  origin.  We  infer  then  that 
the  metaphysical  treatment  of  crimes  in  Lucretia, 
assuming  the  analysis  and  explanation  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  conflicting  influences  engaged 
in  their  generation,  is  eminently  calculated  to  ob- 
literate and  confound  all  healthy  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

But  if  the  line  of  demarcation,  which  should  sep- 
arate right  from  wrong,  be  rendered  thus  vague 
and  uncertain — if  the  abyss  which  immutably  dis- 
severs virtue  from  vice  be  concealed  by  so  impene- 
trable a  mist — if  we  entangle  ourselves  in  such  an 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  sophistries,  that  all  paths 
seem  to  lead  to  the  same  end — how  are  we  to  es- 
timate guilt,  so  as  to  accord  Christian  charily  to 
the  offender,  while  we  punish  him  for  the  offence, 
and  visit  bis  guilt  with  unmitigated  condemnation? 
There  is  no  earthly  possibility  of  doing  so.  If  all 
the  phenomena  of  human  conduct  are  the  result  of 
irresistible  laws,  all  are  equally  right,  no  one  can 
be  reprehended  for  vicious  actions  without  fatal  in- 


consistency in  our  theories  and  practice,  and  all 
moral  responsibility  is  an  arbitrary  delusion.  Ifence 
every  ex|)lanalion  of  a  crime  should  carry  with  it 
the  justification  of  tlie  criminal  :  and  the  metaphy- 
sical subtleties  of  the  interpretation  of  human  action 
end  in  necessitating  the  extension,  in  a  more  or  less 
intense  and  conscious  manner,  of  the  sympathy  be- 
stowed upon  the  sinner  to  the  sin  which  he  has 
committed.  This  perverted  sympathy,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  reciprocity  which  regulates 
the  development  of  all  human  impulses,  reacts  upon 
the  mind  and  feelings,  and  tends  to  deepen  the  con- 
fusion of  right  and  wrong  which  had  originally  oc- 
casioned it.  Ws  think  it  is  hardly  possible,  that 
any  <me,  whose  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
fact,  can  fail  to  recognize  these  tendencies  in  Bul- 
wer's Lucretia  ;  and  we  deem  it  barely  possible 
that  any  one  who  recosnizes  their  existence  can 
umlerraie  the  [lernicioiis  consequences  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  display.  We  need  not  then 
dwell  upon  the  subject,  more  especially  as  it  is  not 
so  much  our  desire  to  censure  a  particular  novel, 
as  to  expose  the  perils  of  a  particular  class  of  wri- 
tings, and  to  exhibit  the  corrupting  influences  of 
I  hat  fashionable  violation  of  all  correct  reasoning, 
healthy  morals,  and  pure  taste,  which  50  signally 
characterizes  all  the  fraternity  of  the  Litterature 
Extravagante. 

In  order  to  prevent  erroneous  inferences  frond 
our  remarks,  we  would  observe  that  while  we  attri- 
bute this  contagion  to  the  metaphysical  treatment  of 
Lucretia,  and  the  general  metaphysics  of  Bulwer 
and  his  confreres,  we  do  not  mean  to  declare  that 
such  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  every 
conceivable  system  of  Mental  Philosophy,  or  every 
possible  application  of  its  doctrines.  We  do  indeed 
consider  all  systems  of  metaphysics  at  present  re- 
ceived as  absolutely  unsatisfactory  and  delusive; 
whether  we  regard  the  eminently  illogical  empiri- 
cism of  the  Scotch  school,  the  hopeless  niaiseries 
of  the  French  Eclectics,  or  the  sublime  obscurity 
of  the  nebulous  followers  of  Kant  and  Schelling. 
But  we  do  not  regard  the  failure  of  all  previous 
attempts  as  any  valid  argument  to  prove  the  cer- 
tain and  equally  signal  failure  of  every  future  en- 
deavor. Our  remarks  must  then  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  past  metaphysical  theories,  and  should  be 
more  particularly  limited  lo  the  especial  analysis 
and  application  of  Bulwer  and  his  similars  :  and  of 
them  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  metaphy- 
sics, and  such  usage  of  it,  must  eventuate  in  the 
production  of  all  those  consequences  which  have 
been  indicated  above.  We  are  aware  that  our  own 
discussions  of  the  great  questions  started  in  this 
Essay  has  been  cursory  and  so  far  inconclusive  ;  but 
we  leave  our  readers  to  make  for  themselves  the 
application  and  development  of  the  principles  which 
we  have  only  stated.  A  detailed  examination  of 
these  topics  would  have  led  us  inio  a  range  of  in- 
quiry certainly  too  exiensive,  and  possibly  too  pro- 
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found  for  the  pages  of  a  Periodical;  but  we  are 
convinced  that  a  healthy  appreciation  of  the  views 
which  have  been  laid  down  will  be  a  safe-guard 
against  the  penetrating  corruption  of  such  an  in- 
fected atmosphere  as  that  generated  by  such  works 
as  the  Lucretia  of  Bulwer. 

In  comoiencing  this  Essay,  it  was  our  intention 
to  have  exhibited  the  natural  concatenation  of  Lu- 
cretia with  Bulwer's  previous  novels,  and  to  have 
pointed  out  its  general  relations  to  the  present  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world. 
The  same  considerations,  however,  which  have 
prevented  us  from  treating  in  extenso  more  impor- 
tant topics,  will  debar  us  from  protracting  our  re- 
marks, already  too  long,  by  executing  this  intention. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  Lucretia  places 
the  keystone  to  the  arch  and  transfuses  retrospec- 
tively its  own  contagion  through  every  thing  that 
has  preceded  it  from  Bulwer's  pen,  and  that  there 
is  an  exact  parallelism  between  its  pernicious 
tendencies  and  delusive  processes,  and  the  wide 
spreading  agencies  of  demoralization  and  degrada- 
tion which  are  so  strongly,  though  in  some  respects 
obscurely,  characteristic  of  the  present  day. 

With  these  observations  we  close  this  long  dis- 
sertation. Many  of  the  topics  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed are  entirely  new,  most  of  them  foreign  to 
the  ordinary  strait-laced  habitudes  of  reflection 
which  have  brought  the  modern  world  to  its  pre- 
sent lamentable  state  of  utter  disintegration.  But, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  do  not  anticipate  the 
immediate  acceptance  of  such  unfamiliar  views,  we 
only  ask  for  them  a  candid  and  studious  apprecia- 
tion. This  we  ask  in  the  name  of  morality,  order, 
and  humanity. 


THE  MAIDEN 


AND    THE 

GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

{Extract  from  an  unfinished  Poem.) 

BY   MRS.   E.    H.   EVANS. 

— Years  had  rolled  by — the  fairy  child 
No  longer  played  in  careless  mood, 

But  a  bright,  graceful  maiden  smiled 
And  nharmed  the  shady  solitude. 

A  gentle,  loving,  thoughtful  girl, 

Dwelling  afar  from  fashion's  ■whirl. 

In  her  serene  and  pensive  eyes 
A  twilight  shadow  seemed  to  rest, 

Though  starry  radiance  oft  would  rise 
Like  light  upon  the  water's  breast;- 


And  changeful  blushes  o'er  her  face, 
Lent  to  her  beauty  softer  grace. 

And  ever  to  herself  there  seemed 
A  constant  commune  with  the  skies, 

And  glorious  were  the  scenes  that  beamed 
In  slumber  on  her  fancy's  eyes. 

Gleams  of  far  brighter  homes  than  those 

That  earthly  grandeur  can  disclose. 

Sometimes  a  lofty  forest,  seen 
All  glittering  with  mysterious  light ; 

Sometimes  mid  shades  of  richest  green. 

Where  beauteous  flow'rets  charmed  the  sight, 

Or  gem-like  leaflets  by  the  breeze 

Shaken,  produced  sweet  harmonies. 

And  often  in  her  dreams  she  heard 
A  silvery  voice  come  floating  by, 

And  when  it  breathed  its  sweetest  word 
It  named  the  Lord  of  earth  and  sky! 

Till  even  in  her  childhood's  hour 

She  learned  to  trust  His  love  and  power. 

"Twas  Summer  o'er  the  flowery  vale, 
And  beauty  walked  the  hills  among, 

While  in  the  fair,  secluded  dale 
Young  Eva  calmly  passed  along. 

Sweet  as  a  rose  in  mossy  green, 

And  pure  as  vestal  lily  seen. 

Yet  ever-watchful,  floating  nigh, 
A  being,  than  the  dawn  more  fair,  . 

More  radiant  than  the  sunlit  sky 
Smiled  in  immortal  rapture  there. 

Half-folded  were  her  wings  of  light, 

And  shining  was  her  vestment  white. 

Down  to  her  small  and  pearl-like  feet, 
Soft  waving  fell,  like  golden  mist, 

Her  shining  hair,  all  perfumed  sweet, 
So  oft  by  heavenly  breezes  kissed. 

And  on  her  brow,  light  flashing  far, 

A  glory  like  the  morning  star. 

The  GtTARDiAN  !  Ah,  how  much  of  joy 

Had  her  immortal  spirit  known, 
While  years  of  earthly  time  rolled  by, 

Warm  in  the  splendours  of  the  throne-. 
How  wise  in  all  of  truth  divine, — 
How  clear  to  her  each  radiant  line. 

And  yet,  from  glory  changing  still, 

To  loftier  and  nobler  powers. 
She  found  to  obey  her  Sovereign's  wilt 

Made  up  the  brightness  of  the  hours. 
And  ever  at  each  new  command 
Wide-circling  glories  filled  the  land. 

Paineville,  Virginia. 
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MARK    AKENSIDE. 

BY    H.    T.    TUCKEUMAN. 

There  is  a  fine  enirraved  likeness  of  Akenside 
after  a  portrait  by  Pond,  in  the  illustrated  memoirs 
of  eminent  British  Physicians,  which  we  can  readi- 
ly believe  authentic  from  its  severe  and  chaste 
lineaments.  They  are  stamped  with  intelligence, 
pride  and  refinement; — but.  with  somethincr  of  the 
dnlicate  outline  of  Raphael's  face,  they  are  destitute 
of  that  lender  expression  which  makes  his  features 
almost  angelic.  It  is  a  countenance  very  indi- 
cative of  intellectual  nobility, — breathing  of  self- 
subsistence  and  an  aspiring  mood.  Its  beauty  is 
that  of  mind  and  rectitude  rather  than  of  sensibili- 
ty and  enthusiasm. 

Akenside  belongs  to  the  classical  species  of 
men — those  who  regard  order  as  essential  and 
strive  to  harmonize,  by  a  nice  standard,  the  pro- 
ducts of  thought.  It  is  a  class  almost  obsolete. 
So  many  conflicting  agencies  act  upon  the  mind  in 
this  age  of  social  excitement,  that  one  must  isolate 
himself,  if  he  would  conform  to  a  strict  discipline 
either  of  moral  feeling  or  intellectual  taste.  In 
fact,  it  is  observable  that  characters  that  instinct- 
ively seek  the  smooth  and  trimmed  pathway  of 
refined  and  scholarly  culture,  are  usually  consider- 
ed proud,  reserved  and  impracticable.  They  seem 
to  constitute  a  kind  of  mental  aristocracy,  and  are 
truly  genial  only  with  their  peers.  This  results 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible for  one  who  is  sensitive  and  aspiring  to 
mingle  \ith  the  crowd,  unless  he  "quenches  the 
familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control." 
The  refinement  of  perception  and  elevated  ideal  of 
sentirnent.  which  we  admire  in  the  writings  and 
converse  of  such  men,  is,  in  no  small  degree,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  they  have  kept  apart  from  the 
herd  and  never  long  been  in  intimate  contact  with 
inferior  minds.  The  entrenchments  ofself-respect  so 
forbidding  to  the  uninitiated,  often  conceal  rare  social 
graces.  The  chill  barrier  of  reserve — like  the  Al- 
pine snows — not  unfrequently  hides  the  most  lovely 
flowers  ;  and  the  sympathies  that  are  repressed,  in 
one  direction — like  the  stream  prisoned  in  a  buried 
aqueduct — only  gush  more  loftily  at  the  chosen 
outlet.  Hence  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
complain  of  the  fastidious  tastes  and  stiff  manners 
of  those  whose  works  are  chiefly  attractive  from 
their  dainty  or  grand  qualities.  These  exist  by 
virtue  of  the  discrimination  of  their  authors;  and 
we  scarcely  expect  the  same  individual  to  be  a  del- 
icate limner  or  a  sublime  bard,  and  a  jovial  com- 
panion to  strangers,  or  a  felicitous  conformist  to 
ordinary  circumstances.  There  must  always  be 
extremes  both  of  appreciation  and  prejudice  in  re- 
gard to  men  of  a  classical  turn,  according  as  they 


are  judged  by  those  who  fraternize  with  them,  or 
such  as  only  approach  the  battlements  of  pride. 

Mark  Akenside  is  the  subject  of  this  diversity  of 
judgment;  for  while  onr  biographer — with  whom 
he  had  only  professional  intercourse — dwells  on  his 
solemn  air,  his  stiffly-curled  wig,  precise  attire  and 
petulant  requisitions; — the  friend  to  whom  he  can- 
didly revealed  himself,  speaks  of  his  table-talk, 
on  a  summer-day,  as  overflowing  with  the  noblest 
sentiments  in  language  worthy  of  Plato.  One  of 
his  acquaintance  says  he  looked  as  if  he  could 
never  be  undressed  ;  while  another  seems  oblivious 
of  his  personal  traits  in  noting  the  eloquence  of  his 
conversation.  We  have  a  key,  however,  to  his 
social  character  in  the  single  trait  ascribed  to  him 
by  Bucke — that  "  he  hated  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men.''  This  feeling  involves  a  moral  principle  as 
well  as  a  law  of  taste.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
coarse,  ignorant  and  petty  minds  are  repulsive  to 
such  a  man  as  Akenside  merely  because  they  inces- 
santly offend  taste  ;  but  he  possessed  also  a  quality 
which  often  accompanies  delicacy  of  feeling, — and 
that  is  integrity.  His  nature  rebelled  against  hy- 
pocrisy. He  knew  by  experience  the  whole  signi- 
ficance of  true  friendship,  and  he  could  not  profane 
her  sacred  name.  To  conform  for  the  mere  sake 
of  popularity,  appeared  to  him  unmanly  and  dis- 
honest. His  nature  would  not  overflow  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers,  because  pride  was  far  more 
active  within  him  than  vanity.  He  was  emphati- 
cally one  of  that  order  of  men  whose  happiness  is 
less  promoted  by  display  than  self-respect. 

Accordingly,  his  foibles  were  those  of  pride.  He 
would  never  have  been  liked  by  the  philanthropic 
literati  of  our  day.  They  would  have  thought  him 
sadly  deficient  in  humanity.  And  yet,  although  he 
could  not  go  near  the  heart  of  poverty  like  Crabbe, 
or  touch  the  inner  springs  of  human  emotion  like 
Burns,  or  identify  himself  with  the  common  and 
minute  in  nature  like  Wordsworth — he  is  declared 
by  those  who  best  knew  him,  to  have  been  singu- 
larly benevolent  and  just.  His  cast  of  mind  was 
elegant,  his  tone  of  feeling  refined — and  hence  it 
was  impossible  for  his  sympathies  to  be  universal, 
or  his  associations  indiscriminate.  These  charac- 
teristics, however,  served  a  poetical  office.  They 
enabled  him  to  lose  himself  in  high  contemplations — 
to  live  in  a  comprehensive  sphere  of  ideas — to  en- 
ter into  affinity  with  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  past — 
to  minister  to  the  improvement  of  the  aspiring,  and 
habitually  to  rise  above  degrading  and  limited  views. 
Even  democrats  and  humanitarians  must  have  pa- 
tience with  this  species  of  aristocracy  on  account 
of  its  intellectual  bequests.  Elegance  is  not  merely 
conventional;  taste  is  not  wholly  selfish;  nor  does 
exclusiveness  necessarily  imply  contempt  for  others; 
they  are  sometimes  associated  with  the  same  de- 
gree, though  a  different  kind  of  nobility  of  soul — 
which  we  honor  in  rustic  bards  and  peasant  heroes  ; 
and  by  such  would  be  recognized,  though  in  the 
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guise  of  the  scholar  and  the  grentleman.  There  is 
a  physiological  as  well  as  a  metaphysical  truth  in 
Akenside's  description  of  persons,  "whose  souls 
but  half  inform  their  bodies;''  and  a  justifiable  rea- 
son for  his  impatience  in  their  society.  Expres- 
sion, as  a  human  attribute,  depends  upon  the  acti- 
vity of  the  soul  as  manifest  in  organization  ;  and 
personal  sympathy  is  nothing  more  than  that  rela- 
tion between  individuals  through  which  they  mu- 
tually quicken  and  call  forth  one  another's  thoughts 
and  emotions.  There  are  those  whose  material 
frames  seenri  but  partially  vital  with  moral  life, 
who  do  not  assimilate  the  nutritive  elements  yield- 
ed by  nature  and  society ;  and  hence,  are  in  a  crude, 
inharmonious  state.  Such  people  make  the  most 
uncomfortable  drafts  upon  more  sensitive  and  com- 
plete beings.  It  really  appears  as  if  there  was  an 
unconscious  attempt  to  make  up  their  deficient 
consciousness — or,  to  recur  to  Akenside's  figure, 
inform  the  other  half  of  their  bodies  witii  the  spi- 
ritual force  of  their  companion.  According  to  the 
magnetisers,  this  is  an  unfair  process.  Such  indi- 
viduals weigh,  like  an  incubus,  upon  the  animal 
spirits  of  those  more  finely  organized ;  or  drain, 
even  to  inanition,  their  "  mens  divinior  ;"  and  it  is 
to  this  that  the  poet  alludes. 

The  classicism,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Aken- 
side,  betrayed  itself  in  his  fastidious  habits,  and 
his  chirography,  his  elegant  quotations;  and  is 
pleasingly  evinced  in  such  terms  of  expression  as 
"  Tully's  curule  chair."  He  acknowledges  with 
zeal,  his  ambition  to 

Tune  to  Attic  themes  the  British  lyre. 

and  exclaims,  with  the  zest  of  a  scholar, 

From  the  bower 
Where  wisdom  sat  with  her  Athenian  sons, 
Could  but  ray  happy  hand  entwine  a  wreathe 
Of  Plato's  olive  with  the  Mantuan  boy  ! 

Yet  occasionally  the  recondite  gives  way  to  the 
natural  ;  and  a  fine  im*ige  reveals  the  true  poetic 
impulse.  Thus,  in  analysing  beauty,  he  has  this 
beautiful  figure, 

The  third  ascent 
To  symmetry  adds  color;  thus  the  pearl 
Shines  in  the  concave  of  its  purple  bed, 
And  painted  shells  along  some  winding  shore 
Catch,  with  indented  folds,  the  glancing  sun. 

But  more  frequently  his  metaphors  are  drawn 
from  the  past.  There  is  a  fine  instance  of  this  in 
the  description  of  the  variety  of  human  tastes  and 
avocations  : 

For  as  old  Meranon's  image  long  renowned 
Through  fabling  Egypt,  at  the  genial  touch 
Of  morning,  from  its  inmost  frame  sent  forth 
Spontaneous  music,  so  doth  nature's  hand 
To  certain  attributes  which  matter  claims, 
Adapt  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind. 


That  the  peculiar  social  theory  we  have  desig- 
nated, was  a  native  to  Akenside,  his  poem  vividly 
suggests;  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  he  justi- 
fied exclusiveness  and  reserve  on  the  principle  of 
self  improvement  and  love  of  the  true  and  beauti- 
ful: 

"  Nor  be  ray  thoughts 
Presumptuous  counted,  if  amid  the  calm 
Which  Hesper  sheds  along  the  vernal  heaven, 
If  f,  from  vulgar  superstition's  walk 
Impatient  steal,  and  from  the  unseemly  rites 
Of  splendid  adulation,  to  attend 
With  hymns  thy  presence  in  the  sylvan  shade, 
By  their  malignant  presence  unprofaned. 

Raise  me  above  the  vulgar's  breath. 
Pursuit  of  fortune,  fear  of  death. 

And  all  in  life  that's  inean. 
Still  true  to  reason  be  my  plan, 
Still  let  my  actions  speak  the  man. 

Through  every  various  scene. 

His  literary  preferences  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. He  was  a  lover  of  Plato  and  Cicero  among 
the  ancients, — of  Shaftesbury  in  modern  literature, 
and  of  Timoleon  as  an  epic  character.  It  is  equally 
manifest  in  his  sense  of  the  desirableness  of  "com- 
posure and  stillness ;"  and  in  the  fact,  which  has 
been  truly  cited,  that,  in  his  writings,  "his  allu- 
sions to  himself  are  always  in  the  best  style  of 
egotism."  Indirectly,  too,  we  find  the  same  indi- 
cations in  his  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  his  humble 
birth.  He  was  mortified,  like  Byron,  at  the  hitch 
in  his  gait — not  for  itself  as  a  personal  deformity, 
but  on  account  of  its  having  been  caused,  when  a 
child,  by  the  fall  of  one  of  his  father's  cleavers — and 
thus  being  the  memorial  of  the  paternal  craft — that 
of  a  butcher.  In  this  species  of  character  there 
is,  indeed,  an  inevitable  deficiency  of  popular  quali- 
ties. It  implies  a  want  of  general  adaptation,  and 
is  equally  opposed  to  the  facility  of  address  which 
belongs  to  the  courtier,  and  the  fruitfulness  in  ex- 
pedients so  requisite  for  the  diplomatist.  As  a 
consequence  of  such  a  nature,  the  self-love  of  those 
whom  the  individual  approaches,  is  often  wounded. 
His  mood  sometimes  exercises  an  indomitable 
supremacy  ;  or  rather  he  is  possessed  by  his  idio- 
syncrasy. Instead  of  observing  the  peculiarities 
of  others  with  a  view  of  disartning  and  conciliating 
them,  he  is  absorbed,  concentrated,  individual.  Un- 
less there  exists  a  point  of  sympathy  or  acapacity  of 
recognition  between  him  and  a  companion,  they  part 
as  much  strangers  as  they  came  together.  There 
must  be  a  vivid  perception  of  the  latent  and  the 
estimable  in  character,  a  wisdom  or  a  generosity 
of  soul  in  the  one,  to  avoid  a  harsh  or  narrow  judg- 
ment of  the  other.  In  a  word,  society  should  be 
composed  of  heroes  or  philosophers  to  afford  any 
vantage  ground  for  these  seemingly  impracticable 
men  ;  whereas  it  is  confessedly  an  arena  where  the 
first  law  is  to  set  aside  personality  and  yield  impli- 
cit obedience  to  Bentham's  doctrine — "the  greatest 
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good  to  the  greatest  number."  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  ailvocate  the  claims  of  this  class  on  gene- 
ral social  grounds:  the  only  way  to  defend  them 
from  severe  reprobation  is  by  showing  that  the  want 
of  aptitude  for  popularity,  does  not,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  include  the  absence  of  noble  and  loveable 
characteristics — a  truth  which  the  thoughtless  inva- 
riably overlook.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
there  actually  exists  an  order  of  gifted  rnen  who 
have  sedulously  acted  on  the  principle,  that  a  kind 
of  voluntary  monachism  is  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  being.  It  is  this  veiy  course  which  has  occa- 
sioned the  discussion  in  rega,rd  to  Goethe's  good- 
ness of  heart.  A  certain  unapproachableness  be- 
yond the  outworks  of  self — a  warding  offof  exlrerne 
confidence — a  kind  of  abeyance  of  the  sympathies — 
was  ever  observable  in  him,  and  has  been  remarked 
of  many  gifted  persons.  It  is  a  significant  anec- 
dote which  records  a  bet  once  proposed  and  accep- 
ted at  a  party  of  Washington's  friends — that  one 
should  approach  him,  in  company,  with  a  friendly  slap 
on  the  shoulder.  The  thing,  it  is  true,  was  dune, 
but  so  awkwardly,  and  followed  by  such  entire  dis- 
comfiture from  the  General's  lookcjfquietsurprise — 
that  instant  repentance  followed.  We  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  moral  dignity  indicated  by  this  circum- 
stance— so  appropriate  to  the  high  aims  and  exalted 
position  of  the  matchless  chief;  and  yet,  by  a  cu- 
rious perversity,  make  no  allowance  for  the  shrink- 
ing temperament,  isolated  consciousness,  and  refined 
instinctsof  those  whose  intellectual  endowments  and 
physical  organization  make  retiracy  of  manner  and 
individuality  of  life  absolutely  necessary.  That 
there  is  much  of  utility  sacrificed  by  the  process  is 
undeniable  ;  that  an  apparently  culpable  want  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  and  enjoyments  of  others 
is  suggested  we  cannot  but  admit.  But,  when  the 
inadequacy  is  meekly  confessed — when  we  re- 
member how,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  it 
was  so  universally  deemed  right  for  such  social 
tyros  to  adopt  a  conventual  life  ;  when  we  reflect 
that  no  human  beings  have  won  such  devoted  love 
from  the  few,  and  left  such  priceless  legacies  to  the 
world  ; — it  seems  both  inconsiderate  and  ungrateful 
to  utter  reproaches,  or  weigh  their  merits  in  the 
same  balance  with  those  who  never  discovered  in 
themselves  any  obstacle  to  being  "  all  things  to  all 
men." 

There  is  a  famous  repartee  of  a  friend  of  Aken- 
side, while  discussing  with  him  the  claims  of  medi- 
cine,— that  "  the  ancients  endeavored  to  make  a 
science  of  it  and  failed  ;  and  the  moderns  to  make 
it  a  trade  and  succeeded."  The  poet,  however, 
entertained  a  high  idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  art. 
He  regarded  it  in  the  broad  light  of  a  philosophy — 
as  based  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  susceptible  of 
infinite  advancement.  His  manners  doubtless  un- 
fitted hirn  for  practical  success  in  a  pursuit  demand- 
ing the  utmost  felicity  of  address  and  tact  in  inter- 
course; but  there  is  no  question  that  his  inquiring 


and  well-stored  mind,  and  his  habits  of  intense  re- 
flection, eminently  fitted  him  to  discover,  while  his 
literary  skill  enabled  him  to  promulgate  the  truths 
of  science. 

It  is  said  that  his  poetical  reputation  diminished 
his  medical  authority.  The  world  appears  ex- 
tremely disinclined  to  accord  any  practical  success 
to  those  endowed  with  superior  imaginations.  The 
injustice  of  this  prejudice  has  been  often  refuted 
in  the  case  of  accountants,  clergymen  and  lawyers, 
who  have  been  favorites  of  the  muse  ;  but  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  instance  to  which  it  applies  with  so 
little  force  as  that  of  a  physician.  His  daily  busi- 
ness opens  a  vast  and  peculiar  field  of  observation, 
both  in  regard  to  nature  and  man.  He  sees  the 
mysteries  of  the  heart  laid  bare  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  pain  and  the  approach  of  death.  He  has 
to  do  with  his  race  under  the  least  artificial  condi- 
tions; and  it  is  his  vocation  to  study  the  varied  in- 
fluences which  operate  on  the  mind.  He  is  near 
the  mother  "  when  she  feels,  for  the  first  lime, 
her  first  horn's  breath."  He  witnesses  jf.ie  last 
fitful  flashes  of  re-awakened  inemory,  when  depart- 
ing age  lives  over,  at  life's  close,  the  scenes  enacted 
at  its  dawn.  The  benign  and  gifted  physician  is  a 
priest  at  the  altar  of  humanity,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
only  strange  that  her  oracles  do  not  more  frequently 
inspire  poetical,  as  they  continually  do  scientific 
revelations.  There  are,  too,  some  charming  lite- 
rary associations  connected  with  the  profession. 
The  names  of  Garth  and  Arbuihnot  are  intimately 
blended  with  those  of  Pope  and  Swift;  and  Aken- 
side and  Armstrong  and  Darwin  have  left  poems 
which  do  as  much  credit  to  their  discernment  as 
liberal  followers  of  the  healing  art,  as  to  their  powers 
of  imagination.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  in  extensive 
practice  in  a  career  which  exacts  so  much  both 
from  intellect  and  heart,  as  well  as  physical  strength, 
as  that  of  medicine,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  pros- 
ecute ably  any  great  literary  undertaking;  but 
where  time  permits,  the  studies  and  relations  inci- 
dent to  the  profession,  are,  in  no  degree,  incompati- 
ble with,  but  rather  favorable  to  poetry.  Hence 
Apollo  was  equally  the  god  of  song  and  of  physic. 
Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  to  which  we  have 
alluded  as  entertained  by  Akenside's  biographers, 
he  seems  to  have  maintained  no  common  rank  with 
his  cotemporaries.  We  infer  this  frorn  the  fact  that 
he  filled  several  public  medical  offices,  and  contri- 
buted numerous  important  papers  to  the  medical 
literature  of  the  day.  His  long  poem  was  chiefly 
written  during  the  first  years  of  his  professional 
life — when  comparative  leisure  and  a  seclusion  left 
him  free  to  expatiate  in  the  realm  of  fancy.  After 
he  settled  in  Bloomsbury  Square  and  engaged  in  the 
severe  labors  of  a  London  practitioner,  it  w'as  by 
an  occasional  ode  alone,  that  he  kept  fresh  his 
poetical  vein. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poet  was  eminent  in 
his  profession,  although  he  never  became  what  is 
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termed  "  a  fashionable  doctor."  His  treatises  are 
yet  consuUed.  The  systematic  habits,  thoroughly 
respectable  position,  and  undeviating  rectitude  of 
Akenside  form  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  va- 
gabondism of  some  of  his  country's  poets.  We 
have  no  melanoholy  retrospect  of  servility — no 
maudlin  rhymes  of  the  inebriate, — no  supercilious 
patron  or  infected  jail  to  mar  the  brightness  of  his 
image  ;  and  we  confess  the  imputations  of  coldness, 
formality  and  an  irritable  mood  seem  to  us  a  far 
less  painful  offset  to  poetical  glory  than  the  sullen 
bigotry  of  Young,  the  recklessness  of  Savage,  the 
morbid  despair  of  Coleridge,  or  the  foolish  excesses 
of  Byron. 

The  external  history  of  Akenside  is  singularly 
devoid  of  incident.  His  birth-place  was  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne; he  was  destined  for  the  church  by 
his  parents,  who  were  rigid  Presbyterians  ;  but  the 
plan  was  soon  relinquished.  He  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  November.  1721,  wrote  and  published  verses 
at  the  age  of  sixteen:  two  years  after  became  a 
student  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  visited  Leyden, 
resided  first  at  Northampton,  but  removed  to  Hamp- 
stead.  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination  appeared  in 
1744,  when  the  author  was  in  his  twenty-third  year. 
It  at  once  established  his  tame  as  a  poet,  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Baron  d'Holbach,  and  into 
Italian  by  Mazza.  In  London,  he  frequented  both 
clubs  and  assemblies;  and,  while  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  high  reputation,  a  desirable  practice,  a  mode- 
rate competency,  choice  friends  and  rare  intellec- 
tual resources,  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 
Bui  the  real  character  of  a  genuine  poet  needs  not 
the  illustration  of  circumstances,  if  any  deliberate 
effusion  of  his  genius  remains.  In  the  "  Pleasures 
of  Imagination"  we  at,  once  discover  the  spirit, 
tastes,  convictions  and  abilities  of  Akenside.  The 
elevation  of  mind  characteristic  of  high  natures 
everywhere  reveals  itself.  He  was  an  aspirant  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  realized  not  less 
from  consciousness  than  observation,  the  capacity 
of  progress  and  virtue  innate  in  man.  The  senti- 
ment of  veneration  was  fervent  in  his  heart.  His 
instincts  pointed  upward.  He  possessed  the  most 
invaluable  of  the  poetic  tendencies — that  of  exalted 
faith  in  the  attributes  and  destiny  of  humanity  : 

For,  from  the  birth 
Of  human  kind,  the  Sovereign  Maker  saM, 
That  not  in  humble,  nor  in  brief  delights, 
Not  in  the  fleeting  echoes  of  renown, 
Power's  purple  robes,  nor  pleasure's  flowery  lap, 
The  soul  should  find  contentment,  but  from  thence 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good. 
Through  Nature's  opening  walks  enlarge  his  aims 
Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 
And  infinite  perfection  fill  the  scene. 

The  moral  heroism  which  emanates  from  such 
views,  also  inspired  Akenside.     He  strove 

Against  the  torrent  and  the  stubborn  hill, 
To  urge  free  virtue's  steps,  and  to  her  side 


Summon  that  strong  divinity  of  soul 
Which  conquers  chance  and  fate. 

He  experienced  the  usual  extremes  of  critical 
estimation.  Pope  advised  Dodsley,  who  submitted 
to  hiin  the  manuscript  of  his  poem,  to  offer  "  no 
niggardly  price,  as  this  was  no  every-day  writer." 
Buucke  declares  the  ode  to  Lord  Huntington  the 
finest  in  the  language, — an  opinion  in  amusing 
contrast  with  the  characteristic  dialogue  between 
Johnson  and  Boswell,  which  appears  to  us  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  recorded  of  the  preju- 
dice of  the  one  and  the  presumption  of  the  other  : 

/ — T  see  they  have  published  a  splendid  edition 
of  Akenside's  works.  One  bad  ode  may  be  suffer- 
ed, but  a  number  of  them  makes  one  sick. 

B. — Akenside's  distinguished  poem  is  on  the  Im- 
agination, but  for  my  part,  I  could  never  admire  it 
so  much  as  most  people  do. 

/. — Sir,  I  could  not  read  it  through. 

B. — I  have  read  it  through,  but  I  could  observe 
no  great  power  in  it. 

This  poem  is  a  favorite  with  that  class  of  read- 
ers who  delight  in  beholding  the  muse  arrayed  in 
the  dignity  of  learning,  who  have  an  intense  desire 
for  ideas  in  distinction  from  fancies,  and  love  to 
encounter  the  great  facts  of  nature  and  history  in 
the  midst  of  graceful  and  impressive  numbers. 
Akenside  pleases  the  learned  and  philosophic  more 
than  Wordsworth  or  Campbell.  He  abounds  in 
classical  allusions  and  expatiates  most  fceely  in  the 
sphere  of  metaphysical  speculation.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, his  view  of  the  utility  of  Beauty. 

The  general  mother  conscious  how  infirm 
Her  offspring  tread  the  paths  of  good  and  ill, 
Thus,  to  the  choice  of  credulous  desire. 
Doth  objects  the  coinjilelest  of  their  tribe 
Distinguish  and  commend. 

***** 

In  the  following  passage  we  find  the  eclecticism 
of  the  genuine  Artist  finely  indicated  : 

Whose  proud  desires  from  Nature's  homely  toil 


Oft  turn  away  fastidious  ;  asking  still 
His  mind's  high  aid  to  purify  the  form 
From  gross  communion  ;  to  secure  forever 
From  the  meddling  hand  of  chance 
Or  rude  decay  her  features  ;  and  to  add 
Whatever  ornaments  may  suit  her  mien. 
Where'er  he  finds  them  scattered  through  the  paths 
Or  of  nature  or  of  fortune. 

There  is  a  want  of  simplicity  in  Akenside,  a 
needless  introvertion  of  phrases,  and  a  display  of 
erudition,  which  though  often  effective  and  rhetor- 
ical, is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  more  artless 
imagery  of  later  English  poets.  Indeed,  he  was 
at  first  distinguished  as  an  orator.  It  is  related 
that  Robertson,  the  historian,  regularly  attended 
the  debates  of  a  medical  club,  in  order  to  hear 
Akenside  speak. 
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We  can  find  no  adequate  canse  for  the  infer- 
ence thai  Akenside  was  a  celibate  from  indiffer- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  decisive 
that  he  was  a  man  of  unaffected  and  deep  senti- 
ment. In  one  edition  of  his  poems,  there  was 
prefixed  a  frontispiece  representing  a  richly  attired 
Cavalier  stretched  upon  a  couch,  and  waving  off  a 
descending  Cupid  ;  beneath  it  was  inscribed  the 
quotation, — 

Away,  awHy, 
Tempt  me  no  more,  insidious  Love  ! 

But  if  we  turn  to  Akenside's  writings,  we  discover 
that  it  was  not  scorn  but  disappointment  which  in- 
duced this  renunciation.  He  twice  fixed  his  affec- 
tions, and  in  both  instances,  the  objects  were  sum- 
moned to  an  early  tomb.  Such  passages  as  the 
following  evince  great  natural  tenderness  and  de- 
votion : 

Who  that  I)ears 
A  human  bosom,  hath  not  often  lelt 
How  dear  are  all  those  ties  which  bind  our  race 
In  gentleness  together,  and  how  sweet 
Their  force,  let  fortune's  wayward  hand  the  while 
Be  kind  or  cruel  ? 

Ask  the  faithful  youth 
Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  loved, 
So  often  fills  his  arms  ;  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps  silent  and  unseen 
To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears? 
Oh  !  he  will  tell  thee  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
Those  sacred  hours,  when  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy  sweet  remembrance  soothes, 
With  virtue's  kindest  looks,  his  aching  breast, 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture. 

In  his  apostrophe  to  the  Beautiful,  after  descri- 
bing her  course  through  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world,  he  declares, 

At  length  her  favorite  mansion  and  her  throne 
She  fixed  in  woman's  form. 

He  elsewhere  calls  her  "  chief  of  terrestrial  crea- 
tures." Still  more  personal  allusions  occur  in  the 
minor  pieces  : 

Too  much  my  heart  of  beauty's  power  has  known, 
Too  long  to  love  hath  reason  left  her  throne  ; 
Too  long  my  genius  mourned  his  myrtle  chain, 
And  three  rich  years  of  youth  consumed  in  vain. 

Let  the  busy  or  the  wise 
View  hull  with  contemptuous  eyes, 
Love  is  native  to  the  heart : 
Guide  its  wishes  as  you  will, 
Without  love  you'll  find  it  still 
Void  in  one  essential  part. 

Me,  though  no  peculiar  fair 
Touches  with  a  lover's  care. 
Though  the  pride  of  my  desire 
Asks  immortal  Friendship's  name, 
Asks  the  palm  of  honest  fame 
And  the  old  heroic  lyre  ; 


Though  the  day  hath  smoothly  gone, 
Or  to  letter'd  leisure  known, 
Or  in  social  duty  spent, 
Yet,  at  eve,  my  lonely  breast 
Seeks  in  vain  for  perfect  rest, 
Languishes  for  true  content. 

But  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  domestic 
happiness,  he  was  favored,  beyond  the  common  lot, 
in  having  a  rich  and  satisfactory  experience  of 
friendship.  The  Invocation  to  the  Pleasures  of 
Imagination,  gives  us  no  overdrawn  picture  of  the 
manly  confidence,  the  permanent  esteem  and  unva- 
rying affection  which  united  Akenside  and  Dyson. 
Proud  as  the  former  confessedly  was,  he  felt  no 
scruple  in  allowing  the  latter,  in  his  prosperity,  to 
act  towards  him  the  part  of  a  benefactor;  and  in- 
timate as  was  their  relation  for  many  years,  Dyson 
never  would  give  to  the  public  a  feature  of  his 
friend's  character  or  an  incident  of  his  private  life. 
These  two  facts  prove  that  the  entire  trustfulness 
and  instinctive  delicacy — at  once  so  rare  and  so 
essential  to  thorough  amity,  actually  existed  in  this 
case. 

While  the  poet  lived  he  enjoyed  an  annuity  from 
his  friend  sufficient  to  release  him  from  pecuniary 
anxiety  ;  and  when  he  died,  that  friend  was  his  ex- 
clusive legatee.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture — rivalling 
those  of  antiquity  so  near  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
poet — and  reproving  the  skepticism,  which  a  sordid 
age  has  engendered  in  regard  to  human  ftiendship. 
Mutual  respect,  confidence,  admiration  and  love, 
brightened  the  intercourse  of  these  noble  men,  un- 
til it  was  interrupted  by  death ;  to  be  enshrined 
forever,  without  a  doubt  or  blemish,  on  the  page  of 
a  standard  poem. 

Now  the  Fates 
Have  other  tasks  imposed.     To  thee,  my  friend  ! 
The  ministry  of  Freedom,  and  the  faith 
Of  popular  decrees  in  early  youth. 
Not  vainly  they  committed.     Me  they  sent 
To  wait  on  pain,  and  silent  arts  to  urge 
Inglorious,  not  ignoble  ;  if  my  cares. 
To  such  as  languish  on  a  grievous  bed. 
Ease  and  the  sweet  forgelfulness  of  ill 
Conciliate;  nor  delightless,  if  the  Muse 
Her  shades  to  visit,  and  to  taste  her  springs, — 
If  some  distinguish'd  hours  the  bounteous  Muse 
Impart,  and  grant  (what  she  and  she  alone 
Can  grant  to  mortals)  that  my  hand  those  wreaths 
Of  fame,  and  honest  favor,  which  the  blessed 
Wear  in  Elysium,  and  which  never  felt 
The  breath  of  envy  or  malignant  tongues, 
That  these  my  hand /or  thee  and  for  myself 
May  gather. 

P.  I.,  i.  68. 

O,  my  faithful  friend  ! 
O  early  chosen,  ever  found  the  same. 
And  trusted  and  beloved  !  once  more,  the  verse 
Long  destined,  always  obvious  to  thine  ear. 
Attend  indulgent:  so,  in  latest  years. 
When  time  thy  head  with  honors  shall  have  clothed, 
Sacred  to  even  virtue,  may  thy  mind, 
Amifl  the  ealm  review  of  seasons  past, 
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Fair  offices  of  friendship,  or  kind  peace, 

Or  public  zeal : — may  then  thy  mind,  well  pleased, 

Kecall  these  happy  studies  of  our  prime. 

Well  may  a  man  who  could  thus  appreciate,  from 
experience,  the  beauty  of  the  sentiment,  inquire — 

Is  ought  so  fair 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring. 
The  summer's  noontide  groves,  the  purple  eve, 
At  harvest  home,  or  in  the  frosty  moon 
Glittering  on  some  smooth  sea,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship  ? 

He  had  the  good  sense  to  devote  himself  to  an 
honorable  and  useful  profession,  knowing  that  sys- 
tematic employment  was  essential  to  content  and 
respectability  ;  but  no  poet  ever  entertained  more 
sincere  reverence  for  the  art,  or  better  appreciated 
its  ennobling  influence  on  individual  character  and 
the  progress  of  society,  as  a  few  allusions  will 
prove : 

Nor  shall  ever 
The  graver  tasks  of  manhood,  or  the  advice 
Of  vulgar  wisdom,  move  me  to  disclaim 
Those  studies  which  possessed  me  in  the  dawn 
Of  life,  and  fixed  the  color  of  ray  mind 
For  every  future  year  :  whence  even  now 
From  sleep  I  rescue  the  clear  hours  of  morn, 
And,  while  the  world  around  lies  overwhelm'd 
In  idle  darkness,  am  alive  to  thoughts 
Of  honorable  fame,  of  truth  divine 
Or  moral,  and  of  minds  to  virtue  won 
By  the  sweet  magic  of  harmonious  verse. 

The  bard,  nor  length,  nor  depth 
Nor  place,  nor  form  controls.     Him  the  hours, 
The  seasons  him  obey  :  and  changeful  time 
Sees  him  at  will  keep  measure  with  his  flight, 
At  will  outstrip  it.     His  prevailing  hand 
Gives  to  corporeal  essence  life's  sense 
And  every  stately  function  of  the  soul. 
The  soul  itself  to  him  obsequious  lies, 
Like  matter's  passive  heap  ;  and  as  he  wills, 
To  reason  and  aifection  be  assigns 
Their  just  alliances  ;  their  just  degrees : 
Whence  his  peculiar  honors ;  whence  the  race 
Of  men  who  people  his  delightful  world. 
Men  genuine  and  according  to  themselves, 
Transcend  as  far  the  uncertain  sons  of  earth. 
As  earth  itself  to  his  delightful  world 
The  palm  of  spotless  beauty  doth  resign. 

Who  trained  by  laws  the  future  age, 
Who  rescued  nations  from  the  rage 

Of  partial,  factious  power. 
My  heart  with  distant  homage  views; 
Content  if  thou,  celestial  muse, 

Didst  rule  my  natal  hour ! 

The  fluctuations  of  taste  in  poetry,  have  brought 
into  vogue  highly-finished  and  concentrated  lyric 
effusions.  Didactic  verse,  especially  that  involving 
a  long,  continuous  argument,  attracts  but  few. 
Pope,  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  have  each,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame  by  such  efforts;  and 
the  claims  of  Akenside  are  equally  original,  though 


not,  perhaps,  so  widely  acknowledged.  One  reason 
for  this  is  the  abstract  nature  of  his  theme,  wlii>;h 
is  essentially  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Free 
discussion  naturally  gives  a  certain  dryness  and  in- 
volution to  the  metre.  It  requires  implicit  atten- 
tion and  some  familiarity  with  or  interest  in  both 
ethics  and  metaphysics,  to  be  fully  appreciated  by 
the  reader.  The  length  of  his  chief  poem  almost 
entailed  occasional  dulness.  Yet  there  are  scatter- 
ed through  it  numerous  examples  of  graceful  and 
effective  language.     He  callsscience 

the  substitute 
Of  God's  own  wisdom  in  this  toilsome  world, 
The  providence  of  man. 

And  describes  the  envious  as 

the  owl-eyed  race 
Whom  virtue's  lustre  blinds. 

He  calls  the  flush  of  the  banquet 

roses  taught  by  wine  to  bloom, 

and  quaintly  declares  that  wherever  the  lethargic 
mind  of  Holland  awakens, 

She  breathes  maternal  fogs  to  damp  its  restless  flame. 

Artificial,  as  he  must  be  acknowledged,  in  the 
order,  the  blank  verse  of  Akenside  has  rare  and 
characteristic  merits  unsurpassed  in  English  poe- 
try. There  is  sometimes  a  felicity  of  diction,  a 
vigor  and  richness  of  phrase,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  choicest  passages  in  the  dramatists.  The 
thought  is  expressed  with  eloquent  intensity, — a 
terse,  yet  flowing  collocation  of  words — that  strikes 
at  once  imagination  and  reason,  and  leaves  an  har- 
monious impression  on  the  memory.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  are  random  examples  : 

Hence  ambition  climbs 
With  sliding  feet  and  hands  impure  to  grasp 
Those  solemn  toys  which  glitter  in  his  view 
On  fortune's  rugged  steep  ;  hence  pale  revenge 
Unsheaths  his  murderous  dagger:  Rapine  hence 
And  envious  lust,  by  venal  fraud  upborne, 
Surmount  the  reverend  barrier  of  the  laws 
Which  kept  them  from  their  prey. 

But  worse  than  these 
I  deem,  far  worse,  that  other  race  of  ills 
Which  humankind  rear  up  among  themselves  ; 
That  horrid  offspring  which  misgoverned  will 
Sears  to  fantastic  error. 

Therefore  was  his  breast 
Fenced  round  with  passions  quick  to  be  alarmed, 
Or  stubborn  to  oppose  ;  with /ear  more  swift 
Than  beacons  catching  flame  from  hill  to  hill. 
When  armies  land  ;  with  anger  uncontrolled 
As  the  young  lion  bounding  on  his  prey, 
With  sorrow  that  locks  up  the  struggling  heart ; 
And  shame,  that  overcasts  the  drooping  eye 
As  with  a  cloud  of  lightning. 

when  the  Muses  haunt 

The  marble  porch  where  wisdom  wont  to  talk 
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With  Socrates  or  TuUy.  hears  no  more 
Save  the  hoarse  jargon  of  contentious  monks. 
Or  female  superstition's  midnight  prayer  ; 
Whe)i  ruthless  havuckfrom  the  hand  of  time 
Tears  the  destroying  scythe^  with  surer  stroke 
To  mow  the  monuments  of  glory  down ; 
Till  desolation  o'er  the  grass-grown  street 
Expands  her  raven  wings,  and  from  the  gate 
Where  Senates  once  the  weal  of  nations  planned, 
Hisseth  the  gliding  snake  through  hoary  weeds 
That  clasp  the  mouldering  column. 

from  whose  lips 


Flowed  eloquence,  which  like  the  vows  of  love 
Could  steal  away  suspicion  from  the  hearts 
Of  all  who  listened. 

Still  the  warbling  flute 
Presided  o'er  the  combat,  breathing  strains 
Grave,  solemn,  soft ;  and  changing  headlong  spite 
To  thoughtful  resolution  cool  and  clear. 

how  I  fared 


Or  whither  turned,  I  know  not ;  nor  recall 

Aught  of  those  moments  other  than  the  sense 

Of  one  who  struggles  in  oppressive  sleep, 

And  from  the  toils  of  some  distressful  dreana 

To  break  away  with  palpitating  heart. 

Weak  limbs,  and  temples  bathed  in  death-like  dew 

Makes  many  a  painful  effort. 

Akenside's  mind  was  of  a  comprehensive  order. 
He  preferred  generalities  to  details.  It  is  admit- 
ted that,  notwithstanding  the  hauteur  of  his  manner 
at  the  b(-dside  of  hospital  patients,  he  prescribed 
with  consummate  ability  ;  and  the  marked  aversion 
he  expressed  for  virtuosos,  indicates  hovv'  complete- 
ly broad  and  elevated  tastes  we-?  identified  in  his 
view  with  a  manly  intellect.     He  aimed  to  survey 

all  the  many  tracts 
Of  passion  and  opinion, 

rather  than  to  describe  nature  minutely,  or  give  ut- 
terance to  playful  fancies.  Indeed,  his  sense  of 
humor  was  deficient  and  it  was  quite  accordant 
with  his  cast  of  mind  to  deem  a  jest  unbecoming 
a  grentleman. 

Yet  he  attached  an  important  office  to  ridicule, 
and  there  was  a  vein  of  satire  in  his  nature,  which 
occasionally  appears  in  his  writings.  In  his  opin- 
ion, this  weapon  enacts  no  small  part  in  vanquish- 
ing error  ;  and  the  history  of  literature  justifies  the 
idea. 

Ask  we  for  what  fair  end  the  Almighty  sire 
In  mortal  bosoms  stirs  this  gay  contempt, 
These  grateful  pangs  of  laughter;  from  disgust 
Educing  pleasure  '.'     Wherefore  but  to  aid 
The  tardy  steps  of  reason,  and  at  once 
By  this  prompt  impulse  urge  us  to  depress 
Wild  folly's  aims  ?     For  though  the  sober  light 
Of  truth  flow  dawning  on  the  watchful  mind, 
At  length  unfolds,  through  many  a  subtle  tie, 
How  these  uncouth  disorders  end  at  last 
In  public  evil ;  yet  benignant  heaven, 
Conscious  how  dim  the  dawn  of  truth  appears 
To  thousands,  conscious  what  a  scanty  pause 


From  labor  and  from  care  the  wider  lot 
Of  liumble  life  affords  for  studious  thought 
To  scan  the  maze  of  nature,  therefore  stamped 
These  glaring  scenes  with  characters  of  scorn, 
As  broad  and  obvious  to  the  passing  clown 
As  to  the  lettered  sage's  curious  eye. 

His  genius,  however,  was  more  allied  to  the 
sublime  than  the  vivacious.  He  had  a  deep  love 
for  nature  ;  but  it  was  for  her  laws,  her  general 
effects  and  grand  combinations  rather  than  special 
beauties.  Hence  his  descriptions,  although  often 
winsome,  are  vague ;  and  partake  more  of  thoughtful 
reverie  than  minute  observation.  He  delighted  to 
trace  mental  phenomena  more  than  to  paint  elabo- 
rately landscapes.  The  metaphysician  and  natu- 
ralist are  co-evident  with  the  scholar  and  aspirant 
in  his  verse. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  to  his  poem  that 
it  does  not  clearly  recognise  Christianity,  and  has 
no  definite  allusion  to  immortality.  The  author,  it 
is  said,  was  a  deist.  We  can  readily  believe  that 
the  form  in  which  religion  was  presented  to  the 
poet  in  childhood,  was  anything  but  engaging  either 
to  his  reason  or  affections  ;  and  the  independence 
of  his  mind  and  uprightness  of  his  character  would 
naturally  lead  him  to  reject  bigoted  allegiance  to 
any  narrow  theological  creed.  Hut  there  are  few 
poets  who  have  been  more  thoroughly  imliued  with 
the  religious  sentiment.  If  there  is  no  direct  ap- 
peal to  doctrines  in  the  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination,' 
there  is,  what  seems  to  us  far  more  appropriate,  a 
pervading  spirit  of  veneration  and  earnest  love  of 
truth.  Indeed,  the  very  scope  of  the  poem  is"  to  vin- 
dicate the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  by  unfolding  the 
benign  and  wise  principles  which  regulate  the  uni- 
verse and  develop  the  human  soul.  We  are  called 
upon  to  bow  in  meek  intelligence  to  "  the  discipline 
of  laws  divine  ;"  and  the  Deity  is  apostrophised  as 
the 

Exhaustless  fount  of  intellectual  day, 
Centre  of  souls. 

Immortality  is  everywhere  suggested  by  the  lofty 
attributes  and  progressive  virtue — so  eloquently 
described  as  the  legitimate  growth  of  our  nature; 
and  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  poem,  induces 
the  belief  that  Akenside  reserved  the  most  spirit- 
ual arguments  for  the  last. 

For  to  the  brutes 
Perception  and  the  transient  boons  of  sense 
Hath  fate  impaited  :  but  to  man  alone 
Of  sublunary  beings  was  it  given. 
Each  fleeting  impulse  on  the  sensual  powers 
At  leisure  to  review  ;  with  equal  eye 
To  scan  the  passion  of  the  stricken  nerve 
Or  the  vague  object  striking  ;  to  conduct 
From  sense,  the  portal  turbulent  and  loud, 
Into  the  mind's  wide-palace,  one  by  one 
The  frequent,  pressing,  fluctuating  forms, 
And  question  and  compare  them. 
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a  nobler  dower 

Her  sire  at  death  decreed  her;  purer  gifts 

Fiom  his  own  treasure  ;  forms  which  never  deigned 

In  eyes  or  ears  to  dwell,  within  the  sense 

Of  earihly  organs  ;  hut  sublime  were  placed 

In  his  esseniiai  reason,  leading  there 

That  vast  ideal  host  which  all  his  works 

Through  endless  ages  never  will  reveal. 


TO  THE  NORTH  WIND,  RUDELY  BLOWING  IN  MAY. 


BY    SIDNEY   DYER. 


"  Why  rage  ye  thus  ?  no  strife  for  liberty 

Has  made  yon  mad  ;  no  tyrant,  strong  through  fear, 

Has  chained  your  pinions,  till  ye  wrenched  them  free 
And  rushed  into  the  unmeasured  atmosphere." 


I 


O  thou  dark  wind  from  Northern  clime  ! 

Why  dost  thou  rave  and  mourn  ? 
Hast  thou  not  had  thy  gala  lime  ? 

Have  we  not  patient  borne  ; 
And  wilt  thou  stdl  advance,  nor  yield 

To  Spring's  soft  balmy  hours? 
She  waits  to  clothe  with  grass  the  field, 

And  robe  the  earth  uilh  flowers. 

When  thy  dark  wing  came  o'er  the  plain 

With  driving  sleet  and  snow, 
Mild  zephyr  ceased  its  low  refrain, 

That  itiy  rough  gale  might  blow  ; 
Now  thou  art  rude  to  tarry  here, 

And  roar  and  shriek  so  loud. 
While  zephyr  waiting  doih  appear, 

Throned  on  yon  Western  cloud. 

Thine  Autumn  breaih  was  bleak  and  wild, 

And  'neaih  ihy  blighting  wing, 
All  verdure  drooped,  which  early  smiled 

A  tribute  from  the  spring  : 
Like  some  fell  spirit  thou  didst  shout,  ■ 

And  clap  thy  sleety  hands, 
And  throw  thy  ghoilly  folds  about, 

And  chain  with  icy  bauds. 

And  through  the  long  drear  Winter's  day, 

Thy  hoarse,  exulting  voice. 
Was  howling  through  the  leafless  spray. 

With  loud  and  boisterous  noise; 
At  which  the  songsters  of  the  grove 

Affrighted  left  the  shade  ; 
And  lonely  thou  wast  left  to  rove 

Unwelcome  o'er  the  glade. 

And  wilt  thou  rudely  still  advance. 

Nor  curb  thy  dark  career. 
When  bloom  and  beauty  fly  thy  glance, 

And  leave  thy  pathway  drear  ? 


Ah  !  demon  like,  'tis  thy  delight 

To  soaiter  ruin  rourjd. 
And  all  lluii's  fairest,  loved  and  liright 

Lay  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

But  ihou  hast  had  full  long  the  sway. 

Much  ruin  hast  thou  wrou^lit, 
Know  soon  ihy  reign  shall  pass  away, 

T  iiy  ravintr  cuine  to  naught — 
Relax  thy  dark  and  frowning  brow, 

And  hush  that  dismal  strain — 
To  Nature's  laws  with  reverence  bow, 

And  seek  thy  northern  plain  ! 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 


T  H  E    G  R  A  Y   LADY. 

(from   the    GERMAN.) 

Some  miles  from  the  (own  of  Milford  in  Wales, 
lies  a  small  village,  whose  parsonage  had  some 
singular  circumstances  connected  with  its  history, 
and  alihongh  the  post  was  tolerably  lucrative,  and 
the  parishioners  well  educated  and  in  good  stand- 
ing, yet  at  the  death  or  removal  of  a  pastor,  it  v.'as 
always  difficult  to  snpplj?  his  place;  since  it  was 
the  common  rumor  among  the  inhabiianis  of  the 
village  thai  a  corse  hung  over  the  dwelling,  and 
that  some  misfortune  wiiuld  surely  hefall  any  one 
who  might  venture  to  become  its  occupant.  Stories 
of  the  most  rxiravagant  sort  were  in  circulation; 
and  in  truth  the  place  was  well  suited  for  anything 
c(mnecte(l  vviih  tiie  supernatural.  It  stood  in  a 
narrow  valley,  between  high  mountains,  where,  on 
cloudy  days,  the  fug  seemed  to  hang  like  a  veil 
over  the  whole  landscape,  while  the  old  church, 
situated  near  the  parsonage,  was  covered  with 
moss,  and  of  dark  and  gloomy  appearance.  Two 
large  trees  before  the  former  completely  covered 
its  roof  and  increased  tlie  gloominess  of  the  dwel- 
ling ;  while  at  the  foot  of  ilie  garden  waved  a  ma- 
jestic yew,  in  England  the  symbol  of  something  sad 
and  mysterious,  over  a  half-fallen  stone  ben;;h, 
where  many  of  the  inhabitants  asserted  that  ihey 
had  seen  a  female  figure,  silting  in  liie  moonlight, 
dressed  in  old  fashioned  garb;  wlio,  when  they  r^p- 
proached  near  enough  for  a  close  inspection,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  woman  of  middle  age,  of  regular 
features,  but  wiiii  the  countenance  of  a  corpse. 
What  was  strangest  of  all  was,  that  the  oldest 
people  in  the  village  declared,  that  "the  Gray 
Lady,"  as  she  was  called,  had  appeared  from  time 
to  lime,  through  a  succession  of  years,  always 
choosing  this  spot  as  her  resting-place.  There 
were  different  versions  of  the  story,  though  it  was 
generally  agreed,  that  this  nightly  wanderer  was 
no  other  than  the  spectre  of  the  widow  of  the  first 
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Curate,  who,  it  was  said,  had  committed  suicide, 
but  whose  small,  half-crumbling  tombstone,  in  a 
lonely  corner  of  the  chureh-yard,  bore  no  legible 
inscription  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  rumor. 

However  groundless  may  have  been  the  report, 
yet  it  was  certain  that  the  various  families,  who 
had  occupied  the  parsonage,  had  each  been  visited 
by  some  sudden  misfortune,  in  the  untimely  death 
of  the  male  branches  ;  and  where  there  were  twins, 
as  had  been  several  times  the  case,  one  of  the  pair 
was  always  selected  as  the  victim. 

About  the  year  1750,  the  very  respectable  pas- 
tor, William  Drummond,  was  elected  to  supply  the 
church  of  the  above  mentioned  village.  For  ten 
years  after  attaining  manhood,  he  had  been  a  can- 
didate for  the  ministry  ;  during  the  next  ten,  he 
had  filled  the  place  of  Curate,  with  only  forty 
pounds  income  ;  and  as  fifteen  years  had  passed 
since  he  found  himself  an  accepted  lover,  yet  with- 
out possessing  the  means  of  marrying,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  on  becomir^g  master  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  per  annum,  his  first 
act  was  to  persuade  his  affectionate  Joanna  to 
enter  into  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  to 
undertake  the  domestic  economy  of  the  parsonage, 
even  though  it  were  haunted  by  as  many  ghosts  as 
there  were  leaves  on  the  trees.  About  a  year  after 
their  marriage,  the  honest  couple  were  made  happy 
by  the  birth  of  two  sons,  who,  in  memory  of  their 
grandfathers,  wer^  baptised  by  the  same  names, 
one  being  called  John  William  and  the  other  Wil- 
liam John,  a  bright  idea,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
pastor's  own  brain.  Until  this  time  Drummond  had 
paid  little  attention  to  the  stories  circulated  with  re- 
gard to  his  dwelling,  and  often  playfully  observed 
that,  as  yet,  he  had  not  even  had  a  sight  of  the  hem  of 
the  Gray  Lady's  garment,  but  when,  afler  the  birth 
of  the  twins,  the  village  matrons  hastened  to  offer 
their  congratulations,  with  which  were  injudiciously 
mingled  tlieir  hopes  and  prayers,  that  heaven  would 
avert  from  the  children  the  dark  prophecy  which 
had  been  accomplished  in  so  many  instances,  bis 
wife  became  so  wretchedly  anxious  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  story,  as  to  excite  her  husband  to 
a  like  degree,  and  he  determined  to  look  into  the 
church  archives  and  discover  whether  there  was 
any  clue  to  be  found  to  the  rumor.  His  examina- 
tion, however,  met  wiiii  but  trifling  success;  since 
the  church  books  referring  to  earlier  times  were  very 
defective,  and  after  turning  over  pages  of  discolored 
and  worm-eaten  paper,  he  could  find  nothing  to  cor- 
roborate the  legend,  except  a  small,  half-obliterated 
note,  which  ran  as  follows,  and  which  seemed  to 
glance  at  some  such  occurrence  as  the  one  in  which 
he  now  felt  so  deeply  interested.  "In  the  year 
of  our  Lord's  birth  1670,  L  Albertus  Marslonius, 
Theologia  Magister,  caused  tlie  fallen  stone  cross,- 
which  stands  in  the  corner  of  the  church-yard  to  be 
again  3ct  upright.  The  Lord  grant  rest  tothe  un- 
happy remains  which  lie  beneath  it." 


Soon,  however,  Drummond  received  a  stronger 
testimony  through  the  following  accident.  It  was 
on  Monday,  when  the  pastor  sat  in  his  study,  busily 
engaged  in  writing  out  the  heads  of  his  next  Sun- 
day's discourse.  His  wife,  who,  as  an  active  and 
prudent  housekeeper,  contrived  to  get  along  with  but 
one  servant,  had  transported  tlie  cradle  of  the  twins 
into  her  husband's  study,  who,  as  she  said,  could 
easily  give  an  eye  to  them,  while  she  was  stirring 
about  the  house  ;  and  thus  the  respectable  pastor 
might  be  seen  industriously  wielding  his  pen,  while 
from  time  to  time  he  touched  the  cradle  with  his 
foot,  as  a  whine  from  its  drowsy  inmates  threaten- 
ed a  speedy  outburst.  Two  hours  had  thus  passed, 
when  his  wife  entered  the  room,  bearing  in  her 
hand  a  tattered  and  dusty  roll  of  paper. 

"You  know,  Magister,"  said  she,  for  so  she 
called  her  husband,  "  I  have  been  busy  to-day  put- 
ting the  bouse  in  order." 

"No  doubt,  my  dear,  that  is  your  favorite  em- 
ployment," he  rejoined,  with  something  of  a  sigh. 

"  Nay  !  but  you  cannot  reproacii  me  for  destroy- 
ing any  of  your  manuscripts  this  time  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  found  this  paper  behind  the  chimney  ;" 
with  these  words  she  laid  the  roll  on  her  husband's 
writing-desk  and  retired. 

On  turning  over  the  sheets,  Mr.  Drummond  dis- 
covered that  the  manuscript  was  a  sort  of  chronicle, 
left  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  many  years  before  ; 
among  items  referring  to  conflagrations,  floods,  and 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  he  came  across  the  fol- 
lowing. "  On  the  17lh  of  October  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  my  beloved  son  Henry,  who  was 
accidently  killed  by  his  brother  Charles  while 
hunting,  thus  has  the  prophecy  been  fearfully  ful- 
filled in  my  family."  Again,  in  another  place, 
Drummond  met  with  the  following  paragraph, 
"  (Wednesday  before  Jubilate.)  This  morning  I 
paid  a  visit  to  my  brother  in  Christ,  Paul  Aiken, 
who  is  now  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  having 
been  Curate  of  the  parish  of  Penrith  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  is  a  living  chronicle  of  the  events  of 
that  neighborhood.  Speaking  of  the  fate  of  my 
unhappy  son,  as  connected  with  the  singular  pro- 
phecy, my  worthy  friend  informed  me  that  the  cir- 
cumstances regarding  the  widow  were  really  true, 
since,  from  a  well  authenticated  source,  he  had 
learned  that  she  was  the  partner  of  the  first  Pro- 
testant minister  in  the  village,  and  at  the  death  of 
her  husband,  had  hired  a  room  from  his  successor 
in  the  parsonage.  Her  proud  and  impetuous  tem- 
per, caused  her,  however,  to  be  continually  at  strife 
with  the  Curate's  wife,  till  one  day,  when  the  twin 
boys  of  the  latter  were  quarrelling  on  the  stairs, 
greatly  disturbing  her  by  their  noise,  she  rushed 
out  and  attacked  them  so  furiously  that  one  of  them 
pushed  the  other  over  the  balustrade,  who  thus  re- 
ceived a  blow  of  which  he  ultimately  died.  Ex- 
asperated by  her  harsh  conduct,  the  Curate  insisted 
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that  she  should  immediate!)'  leave  his  house ;  when 
carried  beyond  all  bounds,  she  exclaimed, 

'  Ttes,  I  will  go,  but  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  you  imagine,  for  I  will  still  visit  it  often  ; 
yes,  as  long  as  one  stone  stands  upon  another. 
You  acquit  me  of  the  death  of  your  son.  I  am 
innocent,  since  it  was  his  brother  who  gave  him 
the  unlucky  push  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  my  innocence, 
I  swear  I  that  will  bring  misfortune  on  every  family 
who  may,  in  after  time,  occupy  this  accursed 
house.'  On  the  following  morning  she  w^as  found 
dead  on  the  stone  bench  under  the  yew  tree,  vv'hile 
the  dregs  of  a  white  powder  in  a  glass  at  her  side, 
left  no  doubt  but  that  she  had  taken  poison." 

The  minister  was  not  a  little  shocked  by  this 
unexpected  testimony  ;  and  although  neither  he  or 
his  wife  had  yet  met  with  the  least  trace  of  the 
ghost,  he  could  not  hide  from  her  his  newly  gotten 
and  painful  information,  and  while  their  thoughts 
furned  continually  on  this  one  subject,  they  watched 
their  children  with  an  anxiety,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive. 

The  twins  grew  rapidly  into  beautiful  boys. 
William,  who  was  quiet  and  of  a  thoughtful  dispo- 
sition, had  the  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion  of  his 
mother;  while  the  lively  and  unmanageable  John 
resembled  his  father  in  his  dark  hair  and  skin. 

As  neither  showed  any  decided  turn  for  study, 
their  father  determined  to  allow  them  both  to  enter 
on  a  sea-faring  life,  several  of  his  relatives  having 
become  distinguished  in  that  line,  and  almost  anx- 
iously he  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
boys  could  be  separated  ;  since  even  in  their  sports 
their  mother  particularly  watched  them  with  intense 
anxiety,  as  though  a  dark  fate  hung  over  them,  and 
although  devotedly  attached  to  each  other, it  seemed 
at  any  moment  the  fatal  prophecy  might  be  accom- 
plished. 

These  secret  anxieties  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  observations  of  their  kind  but  ill-judging 
neighbors,  who,  when  they  visited  them,  would 
declare  how  much  they  rejoiced  that  no  evil  had 
yet  befallen  the  twins ;  so  much  so,  that  Mrs. 
Drummond,  loving  her  boys  as  sh.e  did,  hardly 
shed  a  tear  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  sepa- 
rate, William,  who  was  destined  for  the  navy,  to 
enter  the  naval  school  at  Portsmouth;  and  John, 
who  was  intended  for  a  merchant  ship,  to  go  to 
Liverpool.  She  even  rejoiced  vvith  her  husband, 
that  they  would  thus,  at  least  for  several  years,  be 
safe  from  the  curse  of  "the  Gray  Woman,"  and 
they  both  determined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  them 
from  visiting  home  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  wishes  of  the 
parents  seemed  fully  realized  ;  since  the  career  of 
the  youths  lay  in  entirely  opposite  paths.  William, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  mid- 
shipman by  his  activity  and  love  of  order,  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  on  board  a  ship-of-war 
which  lay  at  Plymouth  ;  and  by  the  command  of 


his  superior  officer,  had  gone  to  Liverpool  to  lay  in 
sea  stores.  John,  in  the  meanwhile,  after  making 
several  voyages  as  chief  helmsman,  was  now  the 
captain  of  a  merchant  ship  trading  with  Havana 
and  North  Aimerica  ;  and  while  at  Jjiverpool,  his 
brother  heard  respecting  him,  that  he  was  a  most 
enterprising  seaman,  fearless  of  danger,  and  almost 
always  successful  in  his  urrdertakings,  though  it 
was  hinted  that  he  had  already  made  a  little  for- 
tune by  smuggling. 

It  was  about  twelve  months  after  the  above  men- 
tioned period,  when  the  rich  merchant,  Samuel  Bar- 
low, sat  in  his  small  chamber  attached  to  his  count- 
ing room  in  Liverpool,  busily  engaged  in  reading  a 
letter  just  received  from  a  mercantile  friend  in  Ja- 
maica. His  book-keeper  and  factotum,  a  spare 
man  of  about  sixty,  sat  at  a  desk,  noting  down  in 
a  book  whatever  his  principal  dictated. 

"  Seventy  boxes  of  hardware.  Have  you  that 
down,  Nathaniel  V 

The  writer  bowed  assent. 

"  This  next  is  a  singular  item,"  observed  Mr. 
Barlow,  "  but  shall  be  attended  to."  He  read  as 
follows  :  "  Having  determined  to  marry, -and  being 
unable  to  procure  a  suitable  girl  in  Jamaica,  I  wish 
you  to  send  me  by  the  next  ship  a  young  lady  pos- 
sessing the  following  requisites.  She  must  be 
about  middle  size,  with  an  agreeable  countenance, 
neither  below  twenty  or  beycmd  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  of  a  good  constitution,  and  sound  in  health, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  change  of  climate.  This 
last  requisite  is  particularly  desirable,  since  by  her 
early  loss  I  should  be  subjected  to  the  repeated 
trouble  of  looking  out  for  another.  With  regard 
to  property  I  am  indifferent,  only  desiring  that  the 
said  person  should  come  from  a  respectable  family  ; 
and  with  your  endorsement,  I  pledge  myself  to  ac- 
cept and  marry  her  in  fourteen  days  after  sight." 

"  This  item  will  cost  us  some  trouble,"  said  the 
book-keeper,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow.  "  Our 
best  plan  will  be  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the 
Liverpool  Reporter." 

"  No,  Nathaniel,"  -observed  the  principal  ;  "  that 
matter  is  already  settled,  sinc«  I  will  do  the  busi- 
ness entirely  in  my  own  firm.  When  does  the 
'Fortune'  sail  ■?  To-morrow  T  Hum, had  it  been 
only  a  week  later,  we  could  have  readily  filled  up 
this  item.  I  will,  however,  write  by  that  vessel  to 
Hoskins  &  Co.  So  take  your  pen,  Nat."  Mr. 
Barlow  dictated  as  follows:  "  Sir,  according  to  or- 
der, you  will  receive  by  the  next  vessel  a  girl  of 
one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  of  the  family,  size 
and  constitution  specified." 

"  Shall  we  mention  her  name  V 

"  No  !  Hoskins  &  Co.  might  suppose  we  took 
advantage  of  them  by  sending  my  niece,  and  coun- 
termand the  order.  Should  she,  hovpever,  reach 
Kingston  before  they  are  apprised  of  the  fact, 
they  must  comply  with  their  promise,  whether 
willing  or  not." 
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"  What  !"  cried  Nathaniel,  roiisin^r  from  his 
usual  npaihy  ;  "Is  il  Miss  Eliza  Barlow  to  wliom 
you  refer  V 

"Certainly!"  replied  the  prinoipal.  "Why 
sliniild  1  lei  such  a  good  speculation  escape  us? 
Hiiskins  &  Co.  are  a  house  of  hmy;  standinjz,  a 
respecial)le  firm,  one  of  (he  l)cst  in  Jamaica  ;  and 
why  should  nut.  my  nic-ce  marry  liiat.  firm  V 

"But  will  il  not  cause  tome  talk  both  here  and 
in  Janipica  V 

"  Not  in  Jamaica  :  since  no  one  will  be  aware 
of  her  relationship  with  us.  And  what  house  here 
can  find  fault,  if  possessing  an  article  which  exactly 
suits,  I  should  use  il  to  (ill  up  an  order,  instead  of 
lookinor  further  ■?  .*.s  for  what  those  may  say  who 
do  not  understand  business,  I  care  noihinir." 

"That  is  all  well  and  good,  but  what  will  Miss 
Eliza  think  1  They  say  women  have  odd  noiiims 
on  such  subjects,  and  perhaps  her  views  may  not 
coincide  uiiii  yours." 

"  Nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Barlow.  "  Hos- 
kins  &  Co.  are  a  house  with  whom  any  one  would 
be  o'ad  to  do  business.  However,"''  he  continued, 
after  a  pause  of  ihouolu  ;  "ilie  ^'u\  may  possibly 
raicse  objeciions,  and  were  our  aviso  despatched, 
and  a  difierent  article  sent  from  what  we  promised. 
the  same  miii-ht  he  C(Misiilerefl  a  breach  of  faiili. 
Thank  heaven  !  such  a  fault  has  never  been  com- 
mitted by  Samuel  Barlow  &  Co.  And  as  you. 
Nat,  understand  women  iietler  than  1  do,  having 
conned  that  French  Governess  thirty  years  ago, 
tliough  fortunately  you  did  escape  out  of  ihe  net,  I 
.should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  subject." 

"Would  it  not  be  best  for  you,"  replied  Nathan- 
iel respectfully,  "to  hold  a  ccmsuliaiion  with  Miss 
Eliza  before  1  despatch  the  letter?" 

"Do  you  think  so  >"  oljserved  Mr.  Barlow,  im- 
patiently. "I  wish  Hoskins  &  Co.  had  sent  for 
twenty  bo.xcs  of  dry  goods,  raiberthan  for  this  girl. 
However,  we  must  know  how  the  business  stands 
before  to-morrow  ;  therefore  summon  my  niece  at 
once,  and  if  she  decides  in  the  negative,  as  she 
may  foolishly  do,  you  must  immediately  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Reporter.  This  will  appear  by 
eight  o'clock,  so  that  any  person  may  apply  before 
ten  o'clock,  allowing  us  lime  to  write  definitely  by 
the  Fortune. 

Nathaniel  simply  bowed  and  left  the  cabinet,  to 
do  as  requested. 

Eliza  Barlow  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Bar- 
low's deceased  brother,  and  was  only  taken  into 
her  uncle's  bouse  through  fear  of  what  oornmercial 
men  miglit  tliird<,  should  he  leave  the  or|)han  to 
struggle  alone  wiih  poverty  and  loneliness.  Aficr 
giving  her  an  edrjcaiion  in  a  boarding  scboid,  betook 
her  home  at  sixicen  ;  thonoh  wiihont  allowing  her 
to  shew  any  interest  iti  the  domesiic  arrangements, 
fince  an  old  house-keeper  possessed  as  entire  sway 
over  the  mansion,  as  did  Nathaniel  in  the  counting 
room.     She  saw  her  uncle  only  at  meals,  and  i? 


absent  throughout  the  day  no  questions  were  asked, 
but  the  equipage  or  servant  was  always  ready  to 
attend  her,  without  any  intimation  to  Mr.  B.irlow, 
who  was  never  more  displeased  than  when  she 
went  to  him  with  a  request.  Until  this  moment 
the  tliought  of  Eliza's  marrying  had  not  entered 
his  mind,  but  now,  it  flasiied  like  a  gleam  of  light- 
ning. 

Although  greatly  surprised  by  the  summons,  for 
she  had  never  ventured  into  her  uncle's  counting 
room,  Eliza  hastened  to  obey  it,  first  by  pushing 
in  her  pocket  a  letter  she  had  just  been  perusing. 
As  Nathaniel  opened  the  door,  and  she  appeared 
before  Mr.  Barlow,  he  looked  at  her  from  head  to 
foot,  as  if  determining  how  far  she  fulfilled  the  re- 
quisites specified  in  his  friend's  letter,  till,  as  if 
satisfied  with  the  investigation,  he  cheerfully  invi- 
ted her  to  take  a  seat,  and  at  once  opened  the  busi- 
ness. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  firm' of  Hoskins  & 
Co.  of  Kingston,  Jamaica  ?  They  deal  in  hard- 
waie  and  dry  goods.'' 

"It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  name,  un- 
cle," replied  Eliza,  astonished  at  the  enquiry. 

"It  is  a  most  respectable  house,  firm  and  solid 
in  every  respect." 

"  That  is  certainly  advantageous  for  those  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  them,"  observed  Eliza, 
sinilirigly. 

"  Yes  !  and  for  yourself  who  may  also  be  con- 
cerned with  them." 

"  Pray  in  what  way  could  it  be,  uncle  V 

"  A'^ery  easily  !  very  easily  I"  he  exclaimed — 
"  Hoskins  &  Co.  wish  to  marry  you." 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  the  maiden.  "  As  I  said 
before,  the  name  of  Hoskins  is  quite  unfamiliar; 
nay,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  man  is  young  or 
old." 

"  Neither  can  I  exactly  tell  you  his  age,  only  I 
know  he  is  not  one  of  those  whiskered  fellows  who 
clusteron  Sundays  under  thechurch  porch,  molest- 
ing women  by  their  stares;  but  probably  a  sedate 
|)erson,  ^ince  I  have  transacted  business  with  hitn 
for  the  last  thirty  years." 

"  Mr.  Hoskins  may  be  a  very  respectable  gen- 
tleii  an,"  replied  Eliza,  "yet  surely  it  is  ridiculous 
in  one  of  his  years  to  think  of  marrying  a  girl  whom 
he  has  never  seen." 

"No!  he  is  a  man  of  good  sense,"  replied  the 
uncle,  "whom  we  have  supjilied  with  many  hun- 
dred boxes  of  dry  goods  and  hardware,  and  who 
puts  entire  trust  in  Samuel  Barlow  &  Co." 

"Then  probably  the  idea  of  my  marrying  him 
originated  with  yon,"  observed  his  niece,  now  fast 
rousing  to  a  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

"  No  !  not  exactly,  child,"  replied  the  merchant, 
handing  her  the  business  letter.  "  Here  read  for 
yourself  that  item  number  eight,  and  say  whether 
you  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  terms  ;  for  if  not, 
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an  adverlisement  will  be  presently  sent  to  the  Re- 
porter, which  is  issued  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M." 

On  reading  ihis  epislle,  Eliza  at  first  hardly 
knew  whether  to  be  angry  or  amused  by  her  un- 
cle's conduct  ;  soon  however  the  sad  iruih  forced 
itself  upon  her,  that  the  rich  merchant  felt  towards 
her  none  of  the  pleasant  ties  of  consanguinity  ;  but 
that  hitherto  she  had  been  fed  and  tended  like  a 
parrot  in  a  cage,  without  being  of  use  to  any  one, 
and  onljr  reserved  for  some  moment  when  she  might 
be  bartered  or  disposed  of  like  merchandise.  Her 
first  thought  was  to  decline  the  match  decidedly  ; 
her  second  to  try  and  restrain  the  words  in  which 
she  was  about  to  express  her  angry  feelings;  and 
to  reply  to  her  uncle  as  though  the  whole  was  a 
mere  business  matter,  since  although  he  had  never 
expressed  towards  her  the  slighest  attachment,  she 
cttuld  not  forget  he  was  her  father's  brother  and 
had  bestowed  on  her  a  home  and  education. 

"I  am  sorry,  uncle,"  she  said,  "  that  1  cannot 
enter  upon  this  very  respectable  connexicm  ;  but  in 
case  of  your  consent,  I  may  comply  with  another 
offer  which  I  have  just  received." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Barlow,  bowing.  "  Is  it  as 
advantageous  as  that  of  Hoskins  &  Co?" 

"  Probably  not  as  lucrative,"  replied  Eliza.  "  It 
is  a  seaman  who  has  made  me  the  offer." 

"A  seaman!  And  are  you  not  aware  that  the 
life  of  such  a  man  depends  greatly  upon  wind  and 
weather?" 

"  And  is  not  your  merchandise,  including  myself, 
in  case  1  should  be  sent,  liable  to  the  same  risks  V 
remarked  his  niece  somewhat  bitterly. 
"  My  goods  are  always  insured." 
"And  I  will  have  my  husband  insured." 
"  In  a  towline  ?     A  good  notion,  girl,  I  did  not 
give  you  credit  for  so  much  ihoughlfulness.   Where 
did  you  get  acquainted  with  this  seaman?" 

"  I  can  hardly  say  I  ana  acquainted  ;  I  only  have 
cause  to  suspect  that  he  is  the  handsome  young 
man  who  has  boarded  opposite  for  several  months, 
and  whom  I  have  often  seen  from  my  window  ;  his 
name  is  Drummond,  and  here  is  his  letter." 

So  saying,  she  drew  the  epistle  from. her  pocket, 
and  handed  it  to  her  uncle.  It  was  brief,  and  writ- 
ten in  a  seafaring  style.  The  writer  commenced 
by  saying  that  he  had  frequently  seen  Eliza  at  a 
distance,  and  believed  that  she  had  noticed  him 
also.  That  his  business  had  not  allowed  him  to 
seek  a  nearer  acquaintance,  but  that  being  about  to 
sail,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  of- 
fering her  his  hand,  fearful  as  he  was  that  she 
riiight  be  won  by  some  one  else  before  his  return. 
He  entreated  an  early  answer,  desiring  her  to  send 
her  letter  to  the  firm  of  Gibbs  &  Sons,  who  would 
be  acquainted  with  his  direction,  in  case  her  uncle 
was  ignorant  of  the  same.  He  signed  himself  "  J. 
W.  Drummond." 

"I  know  him!"  said  Mr.  Barlow,  nodding  his 
head.     "  He  is  certainly  an  industrious  man,  and 


one  who  has  already  amassed  something  ;  still  I 
think  you  would  prefer  Hoskins  &  Co.,  since  they 
do  a  much  safer  business." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  uncle  !  I  am  quite  determined 
against  the  match.  In  the  first  place  I  cannot  go 
to  Jamaica,  where  I  would  die  of  the  fever  the  first 
summer;  in  the  second  place  I  will  not  marry  a 
man  who,  however  respectable  he  may  be,  is  old 
enough  for  my  father,  if  not  grandfather;  and  last- 
ly, I  should  prefer  one  whom  at  least  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing." 

"In  your  first  objection  there  is  some  sense," 
observed  Mr.  Barlow,  taking  a  pinch  from  his  gold 
snuffbox;  "but  the  other  two  are  hardly  worth 
listening  to,  yet  time  presses;  the  Reporter  comes 
out  at  4  o'clock  ;  and  the  "  Fortune"  sails  to-mor- 
row ;  as  you  are  not  willing  to  listen  to  Hoskins 
&  Co.,  we  must  hurry  over  the  business  with 
Drummond.  If  you  are  willing  to  marry  the  man, 
I  have,  under  certain  conditions,  no  objections  to 
your  doing  so  :  although  I  must  tell  you  that  his 
business,  although  lucrative,  is  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous." 

"  Every  girl  who  marries  a  seaman  must  prepare 
herself  for  that." 

"  At  any  rate,  there  must  be  some  arrangements 
made  to  ensure  your  property,  in  event  of  his  death  ; 
since  I  mean  to  allow  you  a  certain  income,  wiiich 
I  have  nonotiim  your  husband  sliould  lose  in  specu- 
lation. Promise  me  not  to  write  to  Jamaica,  nor 
come  to  any  understanding  on  the  matter,  until  I 
have  had  a  talk  with  him." 

"Certainly!  I  will  do  as  you  desire,  and  thank 
you  much  for  your  kindness  ;"  replied  his  niece — 
and  in  a  ^e.\\  moments  they  separated,  Mr.  Barlow 
not  at  all  angry  at  her  refusal  of  his  Jamaica  friend, 
since  the  other  offer  seemed  almost  as  advanta- 
geous ;  and  Eliza  hardlyjiuowing  how  to  determine 
immediately  on  her  acceptance  of  a  man  with  whom 
she  had  never  exchanged  a  word,  and  whom  she 
only  suspected  to  be  her  neighbor,  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstances. 

About  six  months  previous  to  the  above  conver- 
sation, Eliza's  attention  was  attracted  by  a  young 
naval  officer,  who  boarded  opposite  Mr.  Barlow's, 
and  whose  handsome  exterior  won  the  maiden's 
admiration,  as  she  sat  at  the  window  with  her  work, 
while  he  was  constantly  busied  in  writing  near  his 
casement.  After  a  while  she  fancied  tiiat  the 
youth  seemed  reciprocally  interested,  and  with  little 
to  employ  iier  thoughts,  they  turned  day  and  night 
on  the  unknown  object  of  her  admiration,  althoutrh 
she  acknowledged  that  it  was  weak  and  foolish  so 
to  do.  Several  months  passed  away,  when  one 
morning  the  stranger  appeared  at  the  window  in  a 
travelling  dress,  and  stood  for  some  moments  look- 
ing towards  Mr.  Barlow's  house,  with  a  serious 
and  almost  sad  expression,  till  when  Eliza  acci- 
dently  appeared,  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart, 
bowed  low  and  presently  disappeared. 
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On  the  followinop  day  a  new  occupant  took  pos- 
session of  the  cliamber,  and  on  enquiring  fronn  the 
maid,  who  boarded  opposite  ]  the  servant  replied 
that  the  room  liad  been  occupied  by  a  handsome 
naval  officer  by  tlie  name  of  Drummond,  who  had 
however  left  the  day  before  to  take  command  of  a 
ship.  Often  did  Eliza,  from  this  time,  find  her 
thoughts  turning  to  tiie  handsome  seamen,  she  fre- 
quently sighed  as  she  looked  towards  the  window 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  set,  and  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  a  young  man,  closely  re- 
sembling him,  walking  about  the  neigliboring  wharf. 
The  only  difference  in  their  appearance  was,  that 
the  one  was  fair  complexioned,  and  the  other  dark- 
ened to  an  almost  Spanish  hue. 

One  day,  while  busied  with  some  light  needle- 
work, a  letter  was  brought  in  with  Eliza's  direc- 
tion, and  which  proved  to  be  the  offer  of  marriage 
already  referred  to;  its  signature  was  "  J.  W. 
Drummond."  "It  must  be  he,  and  no  other,"  whis- 
pered the  voice  of  her  heart,  as  she  read  its  con- 
tents ;  for  although  liie  name  was  common  in  Eng- 
land, she  believed  that  her  admirer  was  her  former 
neighbor,  since  he  MTote  that  although  not  person- 
ally acquainted,  he  had  often  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her.  On  confiding  the  matter  to  her  maid, 
the  letter  almost  settled  her  doubts  by  bringing  in 
a  visiting  card,  left,  as  her  acquaintance,  the  porter 
at  the  boarding  house  had  told  her,  by  their  late 
lodger,  and  on  which  was  inscribed  '*  William  John 
Drummond." 

"  The  matter  is  settled,"  observed  Mr.  Barlow, 
as  he  one  morning  entered  his  niece's  chamber,  a 
place  with  which  he  was  but  little  acquainted.  "I 
have  spoken  with  Captain  Drummond,  informed 
him  of  your  and  my  acceptance  of  his  suit;  and 
promised  him  to  bestow  on  you  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  He  will  be  here  to-morrow  week,  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  chose  that  time  to 
attend  to  this  little  matter,  as  it  would  be  more 
convenient  than  on  mail  day.  The  betrothal  can 
then  lake  place  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and 
the  necessary  papers  be  executed." 

"Oh!  how  good  you  are,  dear  uncle,"  cried 
Eliza,  kissing  his  hand. 

"  I  also  told  him  that  I  should  not  object  to  his 
visiting  you,  and  he  will  l)e  here  to-day." 

"  So  soon  V  exclaimed  Eliza,  blushing  with  agi- 
tation ;  "  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  in  the  city  !" 

"  Yes  !  and  he  sails  in  a  short  time  for  France." 

"For  France!  A  British  naval  officer  !  What 
does  he  do  there  V 

"  He  attends  to  his  business  and- a  little  besides. 
But  what  is  lliis  about  a  British  officer'?  Drum- 
mond is  captain  of  a  merchant  ship." 

"  Impossible  !  I  have  seen  him  in  uniform." 

"  It  must  have  been  some  fancy  uniform  then,  for 
I  have  never  observed  him  in  any." 

"  Then  you  have  been  acquainted  with  him  for  a 
long  lime  !" 


"Not  exactly,  since  I  have  never  meddled  with 
the  smuggling  trade." 

"  How  !  what  do  you  mean,  uncle  V 

"  Nay  !  I  should  have  said  nothing  about  it,  since 
it  may,  and  may  not  be  true  ;  although  people  re- 
port that  Drummond  is  tolerable  active  in  that  bu- 
siness. This  much  is  certain,  that  he  is  intimate 
will)  Hackstone  &  Co.,  who  have  made  a  fortune 
by  contraband." 

At  the  period  of  our  story,  smuggling  was  not 
held  in  such  disrepute  as  at  present,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, Eliza  was  greatly  disturbed  by  this  intelli- 
gence ;  and  she  earnestly  wished  that  the  rumor, 
as  her  uncle  said,  might  prove  false.  Yet  greater 
was  her  anxiety  on  another  point,  whether  the  John 
William  Drummond,  who  sued  for  her  hand,  was 
one  and  the  same  with  the  handsome  stranger  who 
had  boarded  opposite.  What  if  he  should  be  ano- 
ther, she  mentally  exclaimed,  '  Ah  !  I  shall  have  to 
marry  him,  whether  he  prove  agreeable  or  disa- 
greeable, since  my  uncle  would  never  forgive  me 
if  I  hesitated.' 

While  absorbed  in  these  reflections,  Captain 
Drummond  was  announced,  and  Eliza  became  so 
pale  and  tremulous,  as  to  be  unable  to  stand.  The 
door  opened  and  her  lover  entered  ;  not  her  former 
neighbor,  but  a  handsome  man  about  thirty,  who 
greatly  resembled  him,  and  whose  animated  and  in- 
dependent bearing  stamped  him  immediately  as  a 
seaman.  He  seemed  to  notice  the  maiden's  perplexi- 
ty, and  sought  to  remove  it  by  observing  that  under 
common  circumstances,  his  conduct  might  have 
been  thought  impertinent,  in  thus  writing  to  her 
without  a  formal  introduction;  but  thai  he  was  better 
acquainted  with  her  than  she  supposed  ;  since  a 
friend  of  his  had  often  spoken  of  her,  before  he 
himself  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Iser,  which  no- 
tice first  induced  him  to  sue  for  her  hand.  Fearful 
that  she  might  become  the  affianced  of  another  be- 
fore he  returned  to  Liverpool,  he  had  determined 
to  trust  to  luck  like  a  seaman,  and  rejoiced  that  he 
had  been  so  successful. 

Drummond's  honest  and  ingenuous  manner  of 
speaking,  produced  a  favorable  impression  on 
Eliza,  indeed  almost  any  girl  would  have  looked 
on  him  with  favor ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  interested  i)y  his  lively  conver- 
sation and  prepossessing  appearance,  the  image  of 
the  naval  officer  somewhat  faded  from  her  mind, 
and  when,  after  a  long  interview,  he  departed,  she 
felt  that  if  not  exactly  a  loving,  she  would  not  be  an 
unhappy  bride.  The  visit  was  repealed  every  day 
until  the  betrothal,  on  the  evening  previous  to 
which  Eliza's  lover  informed  her  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  witness  to  sign  the  papers  on 
the  following  day.  Without  mentioning  his  name, 
he  remarked  that  it  was  the  same  person  who  had 
first  interested  him  in  her  favor,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
would  be  greatly  surprised  on  learning  the  name  of 
his  bride. 
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It  was  about  4  o'clock  on  the  appointed  after- 
noon, when  Eliza,  Mr.  Barlow,  Nathaniel  Simple 
and  a  few  intimate  friends,  together  with  a  lawyer, 
were  collected  in  the  merchant's  drawing  room. 

Dressed  in  tasteful  costume,  the  bride  sought  to 
appear  tranquil  and  cheerful,  while  she  wailed  the 
bride-groom's  arrival  ;  but  in  spite  of  her  seeming 
attention  to  the  conversation,  which  turned  princi- 
pally on  commercial  subjects,  she  could  not  repress 
emotions  of  anxiety  and  alarm  ;  and  a  hand  cold  as 
ice  seemed  to  press  on  her  heart,  as  a  carriage 
rolled  up  ;  voices  were  heard  on  the  stairs  ;  and 
Drnmmond  entered,  attended  by  the  young  naval 
officer  who  had  resided  opposite. 

After  introducing  him  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
her  lover  brought  him  up  to  Eliza,  observing  play- 
fully, "  here  is  my  brother,  whom  I  commend  to 
your  mercy,  although  he  really  does  not  deserve 
it.  Would  you  believe  it,  after  first  inducing  me 
through  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  you,  to  sue 
for  your  hand  ;  after  promising  to  become  the  wit- 
ness of  our  union,  he  dared  this  morning  to  plead 
that  he  might  be  excused  from  attending,  under 
pretext  of  some  very  urgent  business ;  nay,  even 
now,  he  only  shows  himself  on  condition  that  I  al- 
low him  to  depart  in  an  hour." 

William  Drummond  blushed  deeply  and  stam- 
mered some  unintelligible  words  of  excuse;  while 
Eliza,  overcome  almost  to  fainting,  scarcely  heard 
her  uncle,  when  looking  at  his  watch,  he  desired 
the  notary  to  read  aloud  the  marriage  contract. 
She  however  supported  herself  tolerably  well  till 
he  came  to  the  clause,  "  Miss  Eliza  Barlow  prom- 
ises to  marry  John  William  Drummond,"  when 
she  becan  to  totter,  a  feeble  "  no  !  no !"  broke  from 
her  lips,  and  she  sank  senseless  on  the  ground. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  confusion  pro- 
duced by  this  unexpected  occurrence  ;  the  com- 
pany dispersed,  physicians  were  called  in,  who 
declared  her  attack  to  be  convulsion  of  the  most 
dangerous  character;  and  in  truth  more  than  a 
month  elapsed,  during  which  she  languished  be- 
tween life  and  death.  In  the  meanwhile,  John 
Drummond  had  been  compelled  by  business  to. 
make  a  short  voyage;  but  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn he  received  a  letter  from  Eliza,  in  which  she 
declared  that  she  could  not  marry  him,  since  by  so 
doing,  she  would  only  cause  unhappiness  to  both, 
but  declined  giving  any  reason  for  change  of  pur- 
pose ;  and  when  her  lover  wrote,  pleading  an  inter- 
view, she  declined  any  personal  meeting,  even 
while  she  assured  him  of  her  continued  friendship 
and  esteem. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  John  entered  his  brother's 
chamber,  while  both  were  on  a  sojourn  at  Plymouth. 
With  a  melancholy  countenance  he  handed  William 
an  open  letter,  exclaiming,  "  read  this,  she  loves 
you!  I  am  convinced  of  it.  Ah  !  had  you  acted 
more  openly,  all  would  have  been  different." 

"  I  assure  you  I  never  had  an  idea  of  marrying 


her,"  rejoined  William,  "  since  how  could  I  have 
supported  her  with  my  lieutenant's  pay  1  and  I  am 
sure  her  rich  uncle  would  never  have  consented  to 
so  poor  a  match." 

"  But  you  must  marry  her  I"  said  John  in  a 
mournful  tone,  "  I  will  try  and  persuade  Barlow 
to  allow  you  the  same  income  which  he  promised 
me." 

"  Never  !  I  will  neither  be  supported  by  the  mer- 
chant, or  deprive  my  brother  of  his  betrothed." 

"  But  she  is  mine  no  longer,  dear  William  :  sue 
at  once  for  Eliza's  hand,  and  thus  make  false  the 
old  saying,  that  twins  born  in  the  parsonage  will 
always  cause  unhappiness  to  each  other." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  superstitious  ?  An  unlucky 
chain  of  circumstances  alone  has  caused  this  mis- 
understanding, which  might  as  easily  have  existed 
between  mere  acquaintances.  If  I  had  said  Eliza 
interested  me,  and  that  I  intended  courting  her  as 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  support  a  wife,  you  would 
never  have  thought  of  choosing  her,  but  as  I  could 
not  hope  for  any  success,  I  did  not  refer  to  my  own 
feelings.     You  see  it  is  all  mere  accident." 

"  Be  it  as  you  wish,  but  I  am  convinced  that  one 
of  us  will  bring  misfortune  on  the  other,  and  as  we 
love  one  another,  let  us  adopt  the  safe  resolution 
of  never  meeting  again  if  possible." 

"Gracious  Heavens!  what  a  dreadful  thono-ht  T 
Ah  !  I  see  that  you  hate  me  for  being  the  unhappy 
cause  of  your  separation  from  Eliza." 

"  Be  composed,  dear  William,  such  is  not  the 
case,  but  only  that  something  tells  me  that  an  un- 
happy fate  hangs  over  us.  You  misunderstand  me 
when  you  imagine  that  I  propose  to  resign  all  fu- 
ture intercourse.  No  !  I  shall  constantly  think  of 
you  with  anxious  affection,  and  we  will  correspond 
together.  Accident  favors  my  views ;  in  a  few 
days  I  sail  for  Boston,  where  the  wealthy  owner  of 
a  ship  has  made  me  a  very  liberal  offer,  if  I  will  ac- 
cept its  command  for  two  years. "^ 

"  Think,  brother,  of  what  you  are  about  to  do  ; 
for  the  sake  of  a  mere  old  woman's  story  you  will 
forsake  old  England  to  go  the  United  States,  where 
even  now  the  Hydra  of  rebellion  is  raising  its  head. 
As  a  good  seaman,  you  must  see  into  what  a  con- 
flict your  business  may  lead  you  as  a  British  sub- 
ject." 

"  Nothing  won  without  danger ;"  exclaimed  John, 
"  If  I  had  not  ventured  something,  I  should  not  have 
amassed  the  little  fortune  which  I  now  possess. 
You  must  allow  that  I  would  not  have  advanced 
as  quickly  had  I  entered  the  navy." 

"  I  own  it ;  and  never  envied  you,  though  receiv- 
ing such  small  pittance  myself.  Nay,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  trying  how  best 
to  soften  his  expression,  '"  I  have  often  been  anx- 
ious on  your  account." 

"  You  mean  as  regards  the  Custom  House 
lawsl" 
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"Yes!  yon  must  noknnvvled^re  tliat  you  run  a 
risk  in  Hisregnrning  ihem  as  you  do." 

"  Risk  !  Wlial  seaman  cares  for  that  ]  I  never 
think  of  it." 

"1  know  it!  Your  active  spirit,  your  fearless 
disposition,  may  I  add!  your  loose,  notions  in  re- 
gard to  the  laws,  constantly  lead  yon  into  danger. 
I  entreat  you,  John  !  do  not  go  to  America." 

"  Nay  !  but  I  must,"  replied  his  brother,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  '*  A  destiny  hangs  over  the  lot  of  man, 
and  he  can  no  more  draw  himself  out  of  its  influ- 
ence, than  can  llie  niolh  whicli  hovers  above  tlie 
candle.  Look  not  so  sorrowful,  William,  it  is  best 
that  we  should  separate." 

In  spite  of  all  his  brother's  entreaties  and  re- 
monstrances, John  remained  firm  in  his  first  reso- 
lution, and  when  a  few  days  after,  he  bid  William 
farewell,  he  entreated  him  to  preserve  for  him  the 
same  aflFeclion;  advised  liim  to  explain  his  feelings 
to  Eliza,  since  he  himself  had  totally  resigned  the 
idea  of  marrying,  and  requested  him,  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  to  open  his  will,  which  he  would  find 
in  the  hands  of  notary  Reynolds  of  Liverpool. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  well  known  stamp 
act  was  passed  in  the  British  parliament, greatly  em- 
bittering the  Americans  against  the  mother  country; 
a  feeling  which  was  further  increased,  when  a  duty 
on  tea  roused  them  to  such  excess  of  feeling,  that 
boarding  a  vessel  which  just  then  arrived  froiri  the 
East  Indies,  they  threw  the  whole  of  its  cargo 
overboard,  which  act  so  provoked  the  government 
as  to  cause  them  to  close  the  port  of  Boston,  and 
declare  null  the  charter  of  Massachusetts.  This 
was  the  cominencement  of  the  war. 

The  brief  limits  of  our  story  will  not  allow  us 
to  linger  longer  on  this  subject,  than  merely  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  cluster  of  large 
and  small  islands  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  and  of  which  Long  Island  is  the  principal. 
This  was  the  most  important  point  for  the  warlike 
preparations,  and  the  Generalissimo  of  the  English 
armv  being  aware  of  it,  determined  to  make  it  the 
first  place  he  would  attack  with  his  force  of  twen- 
ty thousand  men.  As  Washington  only  command- 
ed an  army  of  sixteen  thousand,  he  was  obliged 
to  act  principally  on  the  defensive;  though  know- 
ing as  he  did,  that  Long  Island  formed  the  key  to 
New  York,  he  not  only  fortified  it  with  9,000  men 
under  General  Sullivan,  but  also  equipped  a  num- 
ber of  stnall  cutters,  which  hovered  about  the  nar- 
row channels  among  the  Islands,  ready  at  any 
favorable  moment  to  make  for  sea,  should  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  British  vessels  offer  them  booty. 
Many  American  owners  of  vessels  fitted  out  cutters 
at  their  own  cost,  placing  them  imder  experienced 
Captains,  ami  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the 
number  increased  daily,  since  patriotism  and  self- 
interest  were  thus  made  to  go  hand  in  hand.  One 
of  these  privateers,  a  vessel  carrying  ten  or  twelve 
guns,  had  in  particular  been  very  successful  in  its 


excursions  against  the  foe,  and  was  commanded  by 
a  young  man  of  handsome  exterior  and  good  edu- 
cation, who  had  only  lately  been  entrusted  with  the 
"  Gray  Shark,"  as  the  privateer  was  called. 

The  English  fleet  had  been  for  several  days  ly- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  when  Admiral 
Lord  Howe  called  together  all  the  Captains  under 
his  command,  to  make  arrangements  for  an  intend- 
ed attack.  Most  of  them  v\ere  men  of  mature  age, 
and  to  them  he  freely  talked  over  his  various  plans; 
at  length  turning  to  a  young  officer,  who  was  no 
other  than  William  Drummond,  and  who  had  lis- 
tened with  considerable  interest  to  the  consultation, 
he  said,  "  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  shall  have  to  employ 
you  in  a  less  agreeable  though  no  less  honorable 
business  than  the  one  on  which  our  friends  here 
are  about  to  enter  ;  but  the  peculiar  swiftness  of 
your  ship  renders  it  better  suited  than  any  other  to 
the  undertaking.  I  have jnst  learned  that  the  pri- 
vateer called  the  Gray  Shark,  which  has  distin- 
guished itself  by  its  daring  acts,  lies  about  forty 
miles  eastward  of  this,  I  wish  yon  iiTiniediately  to 
sail  in  search  of  her  ;  should  you  encounter  her  and 
she  refuses  to  surrender,  sink  her  at  once,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of  her.  The  wind 
is  favorable,  and  you  may  sail  to-day.'' 

Eager  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior,  W^illiam 
Drummond  was  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
before  night  drew  on,  he  was  on  the  high  sea,  al- 
though the  favorable  breeze  had  gradually  lessened. 
The  following  morning  proved  so  foggy,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  the  foe,  and  Drummond 
therefore  lessened  sail,  fearful  that  the  privateer 
might  pass  him  and  shelter  herself  among  the  Isl- 
ands before  he  could  pursue  iier.  As  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  poop,  with  his  hands  clasped  be- 
hind his  back,  watching  the  fog  as  it  took  grotesque 
forms  under  the  influence  of  the  rising  breeze,  the 
loud  cry  was  heard  from  the  sailor  stationed  on  the 
mast,  "of  a  ship  on  the  lee  side,  sir;"  and  on  look- 
ing out  the  commander  immediately  perceived  a 
large  boat  under  sail,  which  soon  reached  the  ves- 
sel. In  a  few  moments,  a  man,  whose  dress  marked 
him  as  superior  to  his  companions,  mounted  on 
board  the  "  Vulture,"  and  introduced  himself  as  the 
captain  of  the  bark  "Mercury"  from  Liver|)ool, 
laden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  and  which  ordy 
two  hours  previously  had  been  attacked  by  a  vessel 
bearing  the  American  flag.  Opposition  was  not  to 
be  thought  of;  since,  as  the  stranger  afiirmed,  his 
foe  was  a  siiij)  with  twelve  guns.  He  and  his 
crew  were  thrown  into  a  large  boat,  with  a  cask  of 
water  and  a  few  kegs  of  biscuit,  and  what  had  be- 
come of  the  "  Mercury"  he  knew  not,  since  he  was 
compelled  to  set  sail  instantly. 

"  V\  ill  you  continue  your  course  to  land,  or  will 
you  aid  us  in  trying  to  overtake  this  bold  priva- 
teer]" 

"  Oh  !  sir,  most  gladly  will  I  accompany  you," 
replied  the  captain  of  the  Mercury,  and  calling  his 
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sailors  on  board,  the  "  Vulture"  soon  spread  its 
winds  for  full  flight  in  the  direction  of  the  foe,  till 
when  the  sun  broke  suddenly  through  the  mist,  he 
called  aloud  to  Drummond,  "There  she  lies,  see  1 
still  at  the  side  of  my  vessel." 

On  looking  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  William 
perceived  a  small  schooner,  and  at  its  side  a  vessel 
with  three  masts,  both  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
"  Down  with  the  main-sail  !"  he  commanded,  and 
soon  the  "  Vulture"  dashed  so  quickly  through  the 
water,  as  to  tremble  at  its  keel.  Meanwhile  the 
captain  of  the  "  Mercury"  stood  with  spyglass  in 
hand,  scarcely  able  to  restrain  his  impatience,  till 
suddenly  dropping  it,  he  muttered,  "  too  late  !  too 
late  !  The  ship  lies  deeper  in  the  water  tJian  it 
did  a  minute  ago.  Gracious  Heavens  !  they  are 
sinking  it;"  and  as  Drummond  caught  up  a  glass, 
he  observed  that  the  masts  of  the  bark  moved  vio- 
lently backwards  and  forwards,  and  presently  the 
whole  vessel  disappeared  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

"  Up,  my  men,  prepare  the  vessel  for  combat," 
cried  William,  passionately  ;"  "yonder  fellow  shall 
repent  this  shameful  act."  His  orders  were  obeyed 
with  the  greatest  promptness,  while  the  privateer, 
on  her  part,  filled  her  top-sail  and  appeared  ready 
to  mancEuvre.  As  soon  the  captain  of  the  Vulture 
had  appeared  so  near  as  cannon  shot,  he  hoisted  the 
British  flag  and  let  fly  a  few  balls,  which  sunk  at 
some  fathoms  from  the  bow-sprit  of  the  privateer. 
These  were  quickly  returned  by  a  girdle  of  fire, 
above  which  was  hoisted  the  American  flag. 

"  Stand  fast  by  your  guns,"  cried  Drummond.  as 
splinters  from  the  masts  and  shreds  of  canvass  told 
of  the  enemy's  successful  shot;  while,  without  no- 
ticing it,  the  Vulture  still  pressed  its  way  through 
the  deep,  until  it  stood  at  only  musket-shot  dis- 
tance from  the  foe.  A  regular  cannonade  now  en- 
sued, and  lasted  almost  half  an  hour,  while  neither 
■vessel  changed  its  position  more  than  the  length  of 
its  cable.  Now  and  then  a  pufF  of  wind  blew  aside 
the  misty  veil  which  enveloped  both  barks,  and 
then  might  be  seen  the  devastation  which  had  been 
committed.  The  shots  of  the  privateer  had  been 
directed  pretty  high;  indeed  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  its  captain  sought  to  render  his  adversary  as 
incapable  as  possible  of  manoeuvre,  for  all  the  yards 
were  hung  with  tattered  canvass  and  cordage,  and 
had  the  American  sought  to  escape,  the  Vulture 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  follow  her,  though 
the  former  had  received  some  little  injuries  in  the 
trunk  and  netting  sails.  The  ships  now  falling  off 
on  the  wind,  glided  slowly  side  by  side,  streams  of 
fire  playing  from  their  flanks. 

"Yonder  man  understands  his  business  well ;" 
observed  Drummond  to  the  captain, his  companion, 
"it  is  a  pity  he  was  not  engaged  in  a  better  cause. 
But  let  us  approach  him  nearer,  our  calibre  is 
stronger  than  his,  and  we  will  fire  low,  so  as  to 
produced  a  good  leak  if  possible  ;  yet  never  have  I 


seen  the  smoke  thus  lie  on  the  poop.  Port  the 
helm  !  Close  on  the  larboard;  and  now  for  your 
pistols,  the  matter  must  have  an  end." 

The  noise  of  the  combat  was  now  indeed  fearful. 
The  roar  of  the  cannon-shots;  the  whizzing  of  the 
bullets  ;  the  splinters  of  wood  which  flew  in  every 
direction;  the  cries  of  the  wounded;  all  together 
formed  a  Babel-like  scene,  and  the  fight  had  raged 
for  almost  an  hour,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  masts 
of  the  privateer,  struck  by  a  ball,  fell  with  a  loud 
crash.  A  loud  "  hurrah"  from  the  Vulture  pro- 
claimed the  victory  ;  but  to  the  command  to  lower 
the  flag,  the  Gray  Shark  only  returned  a  fresh 
cannonade.  The  Vulture  now  shot  on  the  beak  of 
the  privateer,  and  on  both  sides  preparations  for 
boarding  were  made  ;  the  firing  ceased  ;  and  all 
hands  seized  on  muskets,  sabres  and  axes.  Already 
had  a  couple  of  sailors  of  the  Vulture  thrown  out 
ropes,  when  springing  to  the  poop,  Drummond  ex- 
claimed, "  cut  that  rope,  let  the  ship  drive  on,  there 
is  fire  in  the  privateer." 

His  command  was  immediately  obeyed ;  and 
presently  a  stream  of  fire  shot  up  from  the  deck  of 
the  foe ;  a  cloud  of  smoke  rose  from  its  body,  even 
to  the  top-masts  ;  and  a  fearful  crash  so  compressed 
the  surrounding  air,  as  to  toss  over  the  British  ves- 
sel on  its  side  ;  while  as  the  black  volumes  d'is- 
per-^ed,  they  could  perceive  that  the  place  where 
the  privateer  laid  was  now  empty  and  unoccupied, 
though  masses  of  wreck  floated  all  around  on  the 
heaving  waters. 

"  Let  us  steer  in  the  direction  of  the  wreck,  and 
rescue  some  of  the  crew  if  possible,"  commanded 
the  captain  of  the  scond  mate  ;  but  before  the 
Schooner  could  reach  the  spot,  the  struggling  sail- 
ors, had  all  disappeared,  except  one,  who  still  com- 
batted  with  the  waves. 

"  He  lives!  yonder  is  the  Captain  of  the  Priva- 
teer!" and  as  Drummond  looked  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  drowning 
man  as  the  waves  closed  over  him,  he  shrieked 
aloud,  "  Oh,  my  God  !  my  God  !    Let  down  a  boat ! 

Save  him  !  it  is  no  other  than ;"  and  unable 

to  articulate  another  word,  he  was  obliged  to  lean 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  while  several  sailors 
immediately  obeyed  his  orders,  though  without 
success,  since  the  body  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Hardly  in  a  situation  to  extend  any  directions  to 
his  crew,  with  tottering  steps,  Drummond  reached 
the  cabin  ;  where  throwing  himself  on  a  chair,  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  banish  the 
fearful  remembrance.  "  No  !  it  is  impossible  !  It 
could  not  have  been  John.  My  beloved  brother 
would  not  have  directed  his  cannon  against  the  flag 
of  old  England.  And  yet  that  face  was  so  like 
his.  Gracious  heavens  !  what  am  I  to  think  V 
then  rising  quickly,  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  muttering  aloud.  "No!  I  feel  certain 
that  I  am  mistaken.  It  must  have  been  someone 
who  greatly  resembled  hira.     How  could  I  deter- 
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mine  in  that  momentary  glance  1"  And  tlius  he 
sough't  to  quiet  his  dark  forebodings,  till  on  the  next 
day,  they  arrived  in  sight  of  Long  Island. 

On  reaching  New  York,  Drummond  made  en- 
quiries in  every  direction,  to  discover  who  was  the 
captain  of  "  Gray  Shark  ;"  and  though  the  infor- 
mation was  very  uncertain,  he  learned  one  fact 
which  somewhat  quieted  his  restless  spirit,  name- 
ly, that  he  was  an  Englishman  by  ihe  name  of 
John  Walker.  Soon,  however,  fresh  doubts  tor- 
mented him;  for  what  was  more  natural  than  that 
his  brother  should  change  his  name  in  taking  part 
with  the  rebels,  since  as  an  American,  if  he  could 
sustain  that  disguise,  he  would  be  treated  less  se- 
verely if  taken  prisoner.  With  his  feelings  wound 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  William  determined  to  re- 
sort to  the  last  expedient  for  discovering  the  truth, 
and  accordingly  wrote  to  the  house  in  Boston,  with 
whom  John  had  entered  into  the  contract  as  Cap- 
tain. What  v,-as  his  disappointment,  when  on  the 
subsequent  day,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
Admiral  Howe,  who  informed  him,  that  he  wished 
him  to  sail  immediately  for  England.  "  A  com- 
mittee of  Congress,"  said  he,  "consisting  of  Frank- 
lin, John  Adams  and  Edward  Rutledge,  have  pre- 
sented themselves  before  me  to  offer  a  treaty,  vi'hich 
they  believe  will  prove  advantageous  to  both  coun- 
tries, I  must  however  have  instructions,  and  full 
power  fo?  acting,  and  as  your  ship  is  a  quick  sailer, 
I  trust  to  see  you  back  in  three  months,  or  at  the 
least  ten  weeks.  You  will  receive  your  despatch- 
es in  the  course  of  two  hoars." 

Although  Drummond  was  gratified  by  the  duty 
assigned  him,  as  well  as  by  a  hint  from  one  of 
Lord  Howe's  adjutants,  that  the  Admiral  had  re- 
commended him  to  the  British  ministers  for  pro- 
motion, yet  to  depart  before  receiving  an  answer 
from  Boston,  was  most  diitressing.  He  felt  hard- 
ly able  to  efidure  the  long  months  of  agonizing  un- 
certainly. Day  and  nigh%  yes,  even  in  his  dreams, 
the  pale,  deadly  face  of  the  drowning  seaman  rose 
before  him  ;  and  it  was  well  that  the  anxieties  at- 
tendant on  a  stormy  passage,  somewhat  detached 
his  mind  from  the  one  absorbing  fear. 

On  reaching  London,  he  learned  that  the  business 
on  which  he  bad  been  sent,  could  not  be  determin- 
ed in  less  than  ten  days  ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  time,  he  hastened  to  Wales,  and  reached  his 
native  village  on  the  midnight  of  the  second  day. 
A  beautiful  moonlight  shone  on  the  traveller,  as  he 
rode  rapidly  along  the  avenue  of  fruit  trees  leading 
to  the  parsonage,  but  what  was  his  surprise,  when 
on  stopping  at  the  gate,  he  discovered  a  large  and 
newly  built  house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
shrubbery,  while  the  mansion  where  he  was  born, 
wd  .already  unroofed,  thesaoiuvo  taken  out,  and  the 
whole  apparently  about  to  be  pulled  to  pieces. 
Overcome  by  varied  emotions,  William  now  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  relieved  him  of  his  sad- 
dle, and  passing  through  a  side  gate,  which  was 


only  fastened  by  a  button,  led  the  animal  into  the 
stable,  then  entering  the  garden,  he  roamed  up  and 
down  its  narrow  walks,  yielding  to  the  remem- 
brances of  his  boyhood,  and  quite  undetermined 
whether  to  arouse  his  parent  or  not.  "  It  is  al- 
most a  pity  to  disturb  them  at  this  untimely  hour," 
he  said  ;  "  in  a  short  time  dawn  will  break,  and  the 
night  is  so  calm  and  beautiful  that  I  can  sleep  here 
as  well  as  at  the  foot  of  the  mast."  With  these 
words,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  stone  bench  beneath 
the  ancient  yew  trees  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
He  might  have  slumbered  a  half  hour,  when  he 
was  aroused  by  a  dream,  and  on  opening  his  eyes, 
what  was  his  surprise  to  see  a  lady  seated  on  the 
bench  beside  him.  On  looking  at  her,  he  perceived 
that  she  was  about  forty  years  of  age ;  and  al- 
though her  face  was  very  pale  and  rather  expres- 
sionless, yet  she  was  by  no  means  unhandsome. 
Supposing  her  some  acquaintance  of  his  parents, 
then  on  a  visit  at  their  house,  who  had  been  proba- 
bly induced  by  the  summer  temperature  to  enjoy 
the  cool  air  of  the  garden,  he  politely  observed, 
"  You  are  perhaps  surprised.  Madam,  to  find  a 
stranger  intruding  here  at  this  time." 

"  No  !"  was  her  brief  reply. 

"  I  am  William  Drummond.  Do  my  parents 
expect  me  1"  was  his  next  question." 

"1  know  it.     They  do." 

"  Have  you  been  long  here  ? 

"  Yes  !  a  long  while." 

"  I  am  astonished  that  my  father  never  men- 
tioned you  in  his  letters." 

"Perhaps  he  did." 

"  And  I  am  also  greatly  delighted  to  find  this 
comfortable  new  residence  so  superior  to  the  old." 

"  I  reside  in  the  old." 

"  Indeed,"  why  it  seems  almost  pulled   down." 

"At  least  I  will  remain  in  it  as  long  as  it  stands." 

The  young  man  was  rather  unpleasantly  affected 
by  the  stranger's  brief,  unceremonious  manner,  but 
anxious  to  learn  further,  he  observed,  "  excuse  tne, 
Madam,  if  I  inquire  whether  my  father  has  learned 
through  the  papers,  or  any  other  way,  the  news  of 
a  conflict  between  my  vessel,  the  "  Vulture,"  and 
an  American  privateer  1  I  am  exceedingly  anxious 
to  learn  the  name  of  the  man  who  commanded  the 
latter." 

"  He  will  know  all  to-morrow,"  observed  the 
woman  in  a  hollow  tone.  The  Captain's  name 
was  John  Drummond." 

"  Gracious  Heavens  !  are  you  sure  of  it  ?"  cried 
William,  springing  up;  but  ere  he  could  utter 
another  word,  the. figure  had  vanished  away.  "Am 
I  awake  or  dreaming,"  he  continued  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  he  looked  wildly  around  him," 
and  yet  all  is  so  real  ;  so  life-like  !  What  if  I  am 
losing  my  senses?  Surely  I  was  not  asleep  !  My 
mind  seemed  as  awake  as  at  this  moment,"  and 
with  such  doubts  he  tormented  himself,  till  at  day- 
dawn  he  heard  a  v^'indow  unbolted,  and  rushing  into 
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the  house,  was  soon  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  de- 
lighted, but  trembling  parents. 

After  several  enquiries,  Williann  ventured  to  ask 
when  they  had  last  heard  from  his  brother,  and  a 
hundred  weight  seenned  to  fall  from  his  breast,  on 
being  informed  that  his  last  letter,  dated  from  Bos- 
tou,  mentioned  that  he  had  taken  command  of  a 
vessel  about  to  sail  for  the  Southern  ocean,  and 
that  they  must  feel  no  uneasiness,  should  they  hear 
nothing  for  along  period. 

Mrs.  Drummond  now  turned  the  conversation  to 
their  new  residence,  which  she  described  as  being 
most  convenient  in  every  respect;  adding,  that  the 
old  parsonage  was  to  be  pulled  down  in  a  few  days. 

"  Dear  Mother !  was  it  not  a  strange  notion  to  let 
it  out  to  a  lodger  ■?"  asked  her  son,  immediately 
recalling  his  midnight  companion. 

"I  know  of  no  lodgers   but  the  mice,  which  T 
trust  will  not  follow  me  into  my  new  home,  by  rea- 
son of  hammering  in  the  old." 

"  No  !  no  !  I  mean  the  lady  whom  I  met  last 
night  sitting  under  the  Yew-tree,  and  with  whom 
I  had  some  conversation." 

The  parents  looked  astonished  at  each  other, 
while  the  mother  exclaimed,  "  we  have  no  lodger, 
who  could  this  have  been  ■?"  and  when  their  son  de- 
scribed the  interview,  they  both  declared  that  he 
must  have  been  dreaming,  and  with  his  memory 
refreshed  by  revisiting  tlie  home  of  his  boyhood, 
had  probably  mingled  the  legend  of  "  the  Gray 
Lady"  in  his  drowsy  visions. 

William  was  almost  ready  to  believe  that  their 
surmise  might  be  true  ;  and  engrossed  in  subjects 
of  mutual  interest  among  which  William's  adven- 
tures at  sea  were  not  forgotten,  the  day  past  till 
at  evening  a  servant  came  in  with  a  package  of 
letters,  among  which  the  pastor  immediately  re- 
cognised the  hand  writing  of  a  friend  in  Liverpool. 
Breaking  it  open,  he  commenced  reading  its  con- 
tents, but  presently  it  fell  from  his  hands,  and  sink- 
ing back  into  his  chair,  he  exclaimed,  "  Father  in 
Heaven  !  It  is  too  much  !  Too  much  !" 

"  For  God's  sake  !  what  ails  you  V  cried  Wil- 
liam, as  he  sprang  to  the  old  man's  assistance, 

"Read  this,  my  poor,  unhappy  son!"  was  the 
only  reply, 

William  picked  up  the  sheet  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  regret  to  be  the  herald  of 
most  unhappy  news.  Jenkins  &  Son  inform  me, 
that  they  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Hudson 
&  Co.,  Boston,  who  beg  them  to  forward  to  you 
the  following  intelligence.  You  are  aware  that 
the  above  mentioned  Boston  house, some  time  since 
employed  the  services  of  your  son,  John  Drum- 
mond, as  Captain  of  one  of  their  vessels  equipped 
for  the  Southern  Ocean.  As  the  blockade  of  Bos- 
ton, however,  took  place  before  the  vessel  could 
sail,  Drummond,   who  favored   the   cause  of  the 


Americans,  took  command  of  the  privateer  '  Gray 
Shark'  instead,  ^;nd  changing  his  name  to  John 
Walker,  so  as  to  conceal  his  disloyalty  from  his 
parents  until  the  end  of  the  war,  he  bore  many 
prizes  into  port,  and  was  greatly  valued  by  the 
Americans.  The  '  Gray  Shark'  being  lately  en- 
gaged in  conflict  with  the  royal  cruiser,  the  'Vul- 
ture,' was  blown  up  from  a  cannon  shot,  which 
entered  into  his  hold,  and  your  son,  together  with 
every  one  on  board,  perished." 

Thus  was  the  unhappy  truth  established,  which 
William  had  so  long  hoped  might  prove  otherwise. 
His  twin  brother,  the  companion  of  his  childhood, 
the  friend,  whose  course  he  had  so  anxiously 
vv'atc-hed  for  many  years,  to  be  thus  doomed  to 
death  through  his  means!  Ah!  he  felt  that  the 
legend  was  too  true,  that  his  midnight  companion 
was  not  the  visitant  of  a  disturbed  dream ' 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  mournful 
hours  that  ensued.  The  mother  sat  overwhelmed 
with  grief;  the  old  pastor's  face  grew  almost  stern, 
as  he  sought  to  repress  his  anguish  ;  while  unable 
to  restrain  his  burst  of  agony,  the  hapless  William 
lamented  himself  loudly  and  continually  as  the 
cause  of  his  brother's  untimely  fate."  "  Nay,  it 
was  Providence,  I  will  not  say  fate,  which  has 
caused  this  dreadful  event,"  said  the  father,  press- 
ing his  son's  hand  in  his. 

William  tried  to  believe  it,  but  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  could  be  comforted. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  set  off  for  Ply- 
mouth, there  to  receive  the  orders  to  be  conveyed 
to  America,  and  on  reaching  Lord  Howe's  fleet, 
he  found  all  so  actively  engaged,  as  to  induce  him 
to  take  a  part  in  the  conflict  himself  till  the  war 
ended;  when  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  where 
his  parents  were  still  alive.  On  reaching  Liverpool 
the  notary  put  into  his  hands  his  brother's  will,  by 
which  he  found  himself  sole  heir  to  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  its  last  para- 
graph, where  John  entreated  him  to  sue  for  Eliza 
Barlow's  hand,  if  she  still  remained  unmarried. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  young  Captain's 
thoughts  had  often  secretly  turned  to  this  early 
and  only  object  of  his  affection,  but  since  this 
brother's  disappointment,  he  had  never  felt  it  right 
to  build  his  happiness  on  his  ill  fortune.  Now  that 
the  wish  was  so  clearly  specified  in  this  his  last 
testament,  he  determined  to  yield  to  the  fervent 
inclinations  of  his  heart,  and  on  making  anxious 
enquiries  concerning  the  maiden,  he  learned  that 
she  was  still  unmarried  and  contrived  to  win  an 
introduction  by  writing  to  her  and  laying  before  her 
John's  will.  Her  reply  was  highly  satisfactory, 
for  she  referred  him  to  her  uncle,  Mr.  Barlow,  who 
viewing  the  matter  as  a  business  aff'air,  expressed 
himself  well  satisfied  by  her  choice,  and  not  only 
bestowed  on  her  a  rich  portion  on  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage,  which  took  place  in  a  iew  months, 
but  left  her  a  large  fortune  at  his  death. 
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Immediately  after  their  union,  tlie  young  couple 
set  off  for  Wales,  where  the  inmates  of  the  new 
parsonage  bestowed  on  their  third  daughter-in-law 
a  most  affectionate  welcome.  The  site  of  the  old 
house  was  now  occupied  by  a  garden  ;  and  as  Wil- 
liam led  his  bride  to  the  seat  beneath  the  yew  tree, 
whose  trunk  was  now  decayed  and  crumbling  with 
age,  he  related  to  her  the  legend,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  torn-down  dwelling,  and  they  wept 
together  over  the  fate  of  the  luckless  John. 

Mary  E.  Lee. 


THE  WANDERER. 
(  From  the  German  of  Goethe.  ) 

BY   C.    L.    L. 

Wanderer. — God  bless  you,  young  woman, 
And  the  blooming  boy 
On  your  bosom ! 

Let  me  here,  beneath  this  rocky  wall, 
Throw  off  my  burden 
And  rest,  by  your  side. 

Woman. — What  brings  you  hithei" 

Through  the  heat  of  the  day, 

A!oii'7  the  dusty  path  ? 

Do  you  carry  wares  from  the  city 

Through  the  county  round? 

You  smile,  stranger, 

At  my  question. 

Wand. — No  wares  I  carry  from  the  city. 
The  evening  now  becomes  cool: 
Show  me  the  fountain 
From  which  you  drink, 
Good  young  woman. 

Worn. — Here,  up  this  rocky  path. 

Go  on  before  !— Through  the  thicket 
Goes  the  path  to  the  hut 
In  which  1  dwell, 
To  the  fountain 
Which  I  drink. 

Wand. — Traces  of  fashioning  huraaa  hands 
Through  the  thicket! 
These  stones  thou  hast  not  joined, 
Richly-strewing  Nature ! 

Worn. — Farther  up  ! 

Wand. — An  architrave  covered  with  moss! 
I  recognize  thee,  forming  spirit. 
Thou  hast  imprest  thy  seal 
Upon  the  stone ! 

■FTom.— Farther,  Stranger ! 

Wand. — An  inscription  over  which  I  tread, 
Not  to  be  read  ! 
Ye  have  disappeared 
Deeply-engraven  words, 


That  were  to  show  your  master's  piety 
To  following  generations ! 

Worn. — Do  you  gaze.  Stranger, 
At  these  stones? 
Up  yonder,  round  my  dwelling 
There  are  many  stones. 

Wand. —  [Tp  yonder  ? 

Worn. — Now  to  the  left ; 

On  through  the  thicket ! 
Here. 

Wand.— Ye  Muses  and  Graces  ! 

TVom.— This  is  my  hut. 

Wand. — The  ruins  of  a  temple  ! 

Worn. — Down  here 

Flows  the  well 
Which  I  drink. 

Wand.— G\oWmg,  0  Genius, 
Thou  art  moving 
Over  thy  grave ! 
Above  thee 
Has  fallen  together 
Thy  masterpiece, 
O,  immortal  one  ! 

Worn. — Wait :  I'll  bring  the  vessel 
For  thee  to  drink  from. 

Wand. — Ivy  has  clothed 

Your  slender  sacred  forms, 

Ye  lonely  columns ! 

How  ye  rise  up 

From  among  the  ruins  ! 

And  thou,  lonely  sister  there, 

How  the  dark  moss 

On  your  holy  capitals. 

Mourning,  majestically  looks  down 

Upon  those, 

Mould'ring  at  your  feet, 

Your  companions. 

In  the  thorny  thicket's  shade 

Rubbish  and  earth  cover  them. 

And  the  high  grass  wave  o'er  them. 

Is  it  thus,  thou  valuest,  O  Nature, 

The  masterpiece  of  thy  Masterpiece  ! 

Insensible,  thou  destroyest 

Thy  sanctuary, 

Sowest  thistles  in  it. 

Worn. — How  the  boy  sleeps  ! 

Will  you  rest  within  the  hut, 
Stranger, — or  will  you  rather 
Remain  here  in  the  open  air  ? 
It  is  cool.    Take  the  boy 
That  I  may  go  to  fetch  water. 
Sleep,  love,  sleep ! 

Wand. — Sweet  is  your  rest. 

How  bathed  in  heavenly  health, 

Quietly  he  breathes  ! 

Thou,  born  o'er  the  remains 

Of  the  tacred  past. 

May  its  spirit  rest  on  thee  ! 

He  'round  whom  it  moves 

Will  enjoy  each  day 

With  the  self-enjoyment  of  the  Gods. 
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Bloom  on,  full  germ, 

Glorious  ornament 

Of  the  early  year, 

And  shine  before  your  companions. 

And  when  ih'  encircling  flower 

Has  fall'n  away, 

May  then  the  richest  fruit 

Rise  from  your  breast 

And  ripen  to  the  sun  ! 

Worn. — God  bless  him  !  and  sleeps  he  yet? 
I  have  nothing  with  the  cool  drink 
1  can  oflier  you  but  a  piece  of  bread. 


Wand. — How  blooming  all  around 
And  green ! 


Worn. — My  husband  will  sooq 
Be  here 
From  the  field. 
O  stay.  Wanderer, 
And  eat  with  us 
Our  evening  bread? 

Wand. — You  dwell  here? 

Worn. — Here  between  these  walls. 
This  hut  my  father  built, 
Of  tiles  and  stones 
From  these  heaps. 
Here  we  live. 
He  gave  me  to  a  peasant 
And  died  in  our  arms  : — 
Have  you  slept,  my  heart  ? 
How  lively  and 
Playful  he  is. 
Little  rogue ! 

Wand. — Nature  ever-germinating, 

To  life's  enjoyment  each  one  thou  Greatest, 

Hast  furnished  with  maternal  care 

All  of  thy  children 

With  a  heritage. 

E'en  of  a  hut! 

High  'gainst  the  cornice 

Builds  the  swallow. 

Insensible  what  ornaments 

She  may  deface ; 

The  caterpillar  for  her  brood 

Weaves  'round  the  golden  twig 

Her  house. 

And  thou,  0  man,  amidst 

The  lofty  ruins  of  the  past,- 

Buildest  up  a  hut 

To  meet  thy  wants. 

And  livest  and  mov'st  over  graves  ! 

Adieu,  happy  mother ! 

Worn. — You  will  not  remain  ? 

Wand. — Heaven  bless  you 
And  your  boy. 

Worn. — God  be  with  you. 

PFarafi.— Whither  leads  the  path 
Over  yonder  mountain  ? 

T^'bm.— To  Ouma. 

Wand. 

Worn. 


Wand. — Adieu. 

Direct  my  path,  O  Nature, 

— The  Stranger's  wandering  step,- 

While  1  pass 

Over  sepulchres 

Of  the  sacred  Past. 

Direct  it  to  a  safe  retreat, — 

Safe  from  the  North, 

And  where 

The  whisp'ring  poplars 

Keep  off  the  beams  of  noon. 

And  when  at  eventide 

Home  I  return 

To  my  hut 

Gilded  by  the  sun's  last  ray, 

May  such  a  wife  receive  me 

With  the  blooming  boy 

Upon  her  arm  ! 


—How  far  thither  ? 
—Three  good  miles. 


HANNIBAL  AND  BONAPARTE. 

The  Mediterranean  and  its  shores  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  the  theatre  of  great  events.  The 
delightful  climate,  the  exemption  from  tides,  the 
fertility  of  the  surrounding  countries,  especially  on 
its  northern  and  eastern  shores,  the  number  of  fine 
harbors,  haVe  all  contributed  to  give  it  unrivalled 
commercial  advantages.  The  most  flourishing  and 
enlightened  nations  of  antiquity  clustered  around 
it,  until  it  finally  assumed  its  present  appellation  of 
Mediterranean,  or  Midland  sea. 

At  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  great  cities 
now?  on  its  margin,  about  238  years  before  Christ, 
was  presented  a  scene  of  great  interest  and  anima- 
tion. The  two  harbors  of  this  emporium,  which 
was  situated  on  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  sea, 
were  both  filled  with  ships.  The  outer  harbor  con- 
tained trading  vessels  arriving  and  departing  in 
great  numbers  ;  the  inner  separated  from  it  by  a 
wall,  was  completely  covered  with  war  vessels  and 
transports,  apparently  preparing  for  some  important 
expedition.  The  General  and  his  army  that  were 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  had  just  been  engaged 
in  sacrifice.  The  altars  of  Melkarth,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Carthaginians,  were  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  victims  bestial  and  human,  and  from  the 
hollow  image  of  the  dreadful  Baal  issued  the 
stench  of  consuming  flesh,  when  there  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  the  commander's  side,  one  whose  mien 
strangely  contrasted  with  that  of  the  veteran  sol- 
diers, and  rough  sailors,  who  stood  around.  This 
was  a  boy,  whose  person  and  countenance  might 
have  made  him  pass  in  a  colder  climate  for  14  or 
15,  but  whose  real  age  was  only  nine. 

He  was  perfectly  formed,  and  moved  with  the 
utmost  grace  and  animation.  His  complexion  was 
nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  a  negro ;  but  the  woolly 
head,  the  thick  lips,  the  flat  nose  of  the  Ethiopian 
were  wanting.     His  symmetrical  features  as  well 
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as  elegant  person,  might  have  formed  a  subject  for 
a  Grecian  painter  or  statuary.  His  flashing  black 
eyes  expressed  a  boldness,  penetration,  and  sagaci- 
ty, far  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  age,  even  in  that  tropical  climate.  The  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  many  of  whom  evidently  recog- 
nized the  gallant  boy,  smiled  on  him,  as  he  worked 
his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  spot,  where  the 
commander  was  tusy  in  giving  directions  to  his 
principal  officers. 

A  stranger  would  at  once  have  discovered  a 
strong  resemblance  between  this  veteran  General, 
and  the  stripling  who  was  approaching  him  so  ea- 
gerly. The  complexion,  the  outline  of  form,  the 
features  were  the  same  ;  but  the  sinewy  limbs  of 
the  old  man  had  not  only  reached  their  full  devel- 
opment, but  had  been  evidently  indurated  by  con- 
stant toil  and  exposure.  His  brow  was  furrowed 
with  the  deep  lines  of  care,  and  bore  tokens  of  deep 
mortification,  if  not  of  serious  disaster.  Yet  his 
countenanceimmediately  relaxed  from  its  usual  ex- 
pression of  stern,  yet  melancholy  resolution,  when 
his  eye  rested  on  the  animated  movements  and  stri- 
king appearance  of  the  young  Hannibal.  Much  as 
Hamilcar  mourned  over  the  sinking  fortunes  of  his 
country,  he  derived  some  consolation  from  his  son's 
extraordinary  promise.  He  therefore  gazed  on  him 
with  parental  pride,  as  he  asked  him  what  had  in- 
duced him  to  leave  his  weeping  mother  for  a  scene 
so  unsuitable  to  his  tender  years. 

"  Unsuitable,"  exclaimed  Hannibal,  "  it  is  the 
only  scene  fit  for  a  warrior's  son  ;  it  is  the  scene  in 
which  I  wish  to  live  and  die  :  my  dear  father,  will 
you  not  permit  me  to  accompany  you  to  Spain  V 

"  My  gallant  boy,  you  are  not  yet  able  to  endure 
the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a  camp,  stay  to  com- 
fort your  mother,  until  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my 
companion." 

"  Father,  I  can  bear  any  fatigue  ;  my  frame  is 
hardy,  and,  even  if  it  were  not,  the  spirit  which  I 
have  inherited  from  you,  would  sustain  me  in  every 
toil.  I  cannot  remain  with  women,  while  my  best 
friend  and  instructor  is  far  away." 

The  old  soldier  was  strongly  moved  and  hesita- 
ted a  moment,  ere  he  replied — "  You  shall  accom- 
pany me  on  one  condition." 

"  Name  it — it  must  be  hard  indeed,  if  I  do  not 
fulfil  it  to  the  letter." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  boy.  Carthage  was  once 
the  mistress  of  yonder  sea,  and  rapidly  extending 
her  dominion  over  all  its  important  islands.  But  a 
power,  with  which  she  long  maintained  amicable 
relations,  and  which  had  no  naval  pretensions  until 
recently,  has  shorn  her  of  this  supremacy,  and  ex- 
pelled her  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The  insur- 
rections of  our  African  subjects,  which  we  have 
just  quelled,  show  that  our  hold  on  them  is  very 
frail,  while  our  enemies,  the  Romans,  have  set  foot  in 
Spain,  and  are  determined  to  share  with  us  that  fine 
country,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  as  a 


sort  of  inheritance  from  our  ancestors,  the  Phoeni- 
cians. The  object  of  this  fleet  and  army,  is  to  se- 
cure our  possession  of  that  peninsula,  with  all  its 
rich  mines,  to  extend  our  influence  with  the  na- 
tives, and,  when  we  have  driven  the  Romans  over 
the  Pyrenees,  to  follow  them,  gathering  auxiliaries 
in  our  progress  through  Gaul,  and  at  last,  having 
crossed  the  Alps,  to  pour  down  like  an  avalanche 
on  Italy^  You  shall  go  with  me,  share  my  coun- 
sels, see  my  plans  matured,  and,  if  I  die  too  soon, 
execute  them,  by  taking  vengeance  on  the  accursed 
Romans,  and  raising  your  country  to  former  power 
and  grandeur.  Will  you  swear  on  this  altar  eter- 
nal enmity  to  the  Roman  name  V 

Hannibal,  whose  ardent  soul  had  been  completely 
kindled  by  the  enumeration  of  his  country's  losses, 
and  the  development  of  his  father's  plan  for  retriev- 
ing them,  readily  assented.  His  father  led  him  to 
the  altar,  smoking  with  the  blood  of  victims  just 
sacrificed,  and  there  bound  him,  in  the  presence  of 
assembled  thousands,  to  manifest  on  the  earliest  op- 
portunity that  hostility  to  the  Roman  people  which 
should  end  only  with  his  life. 

This  done,  the  boy's  preparations  for  departure 
were  soon  made,  and  his  adieus  soon  spoken,  for  the 
name  Barcae,  said,  in  the  Carthaginian  language, 
to  mean  lightning,  well  characterized  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged.  His  own,  which  is,  being  in- 
terpreted, the  "  favor  of  Baal,"  may  be  considered 
ominous  of  the  remarkable  success  which  attended 
his  early  campaigns. 

We  shall  now  transfer  our  readers  to  another  and 
far  humbler  scene,  which  occurred  more  than  two 
thousand  years  after  the  one  which  we  have  just 
been  describing. 

About  five  degrees  a  little  to  the  north  of  west 
from  Carthage,  is  situated  a  small  town,  on  an  is- 
land third  in  size  among  those  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  greatly  inferior  to  many  in  fertility  and  resources. 
Its  people,  rough  like  its  surface,  have  been  always 
distinguished  by  their  hardihood  and  spirit  of  wild 
independence.  Too  small  for  the  permanent  main- 
tenance of  an  independent  government,  this  island 
has  successively  belonged  to  Phoenicians,  Pho- 
ceans,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Genoese  and 
French.  The  Corsicans  were  always  restless  and 
impatient  subjects,  and  never  submitted  to  the  feu- 
dal system,  once  almost  universal  in  Europe.  S»me 
ten  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak, 
Genoa,  wearied  with  inefl^ectual  attempts  to  estab- 
lish her  odious  authority  in  the  island,  had  trans- 
ferred her  claims  ta  France.  That  powerful  coun- 
try had  easily  defeated  the  efforts  of  the  brave  pa- 
triot Paoli  to  establish  a  free  government,  and,  dri- 
ving him  into  exile,  compelled  his  countrymen  to 
receive  the  yoke. 

Some  of  Paoli's  followers  had  not  only  submit- 
ted, but  had  insinuated  themselves  into  the  favor 
of  the  French  Governor.  One  of  these  who  had 
with  difficulty  been  dissuaded  from  sharing  his  for- 
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tunes,  when  he  fled  to  England,  was  now  residing 
near  Ajaccio,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  son 
of  Ajax,  and  in  ancient  times  bearing  the  name  of 
Urcininm. 

At  this  gentleman's  residence,  a  short  distance 
from  the  town,  one  beautifui  morning  in  the  month  of 
April,  1779,  there  was  heard  an  unusual  bustle.  The 
establishment  was  plain,  but  respectable  ;  in  its  pi- 
azza might  be  seen  its  master  and  mistress,  both 
persons  strikingly  handsome,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  beautiful  children.  Among  them  was  a 
toy  of  12  and  another  of  10,  whose  evidently  de- 
pressed spirits  the  elder  and  milder-looking  brother 
was  attempting  to  cheer.  The  parents  seemed  di- 
vided between  joy  and  grief,  and  while  actively  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  the  departure  of  some 
member  of  the  fatnily,  occasionally  paused,  to  cast 
a  look  of  mingled  pride  and  melancholy  at  the 
younger  of  the  two  boys.  This  son's  features 
■were  regular,  his  eyes  uncommonly  brilliant,  and 
the  bold  and  decided  expression  of  his  countenance 
only  partially  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud  of  sor- 
row. His  person,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  was 
sufficiently  developed  in  that  warm  region,  (for  al- 
though the  latitude  is  that  of  Boston,  the  climate 
is  very  warm,)  to  admit  the  commencement  of  mil- 
itary training.  He  was  starting  to  the  military 
school  at  Brienne,  in  which  Count  Marboeuf,  the 
French  Governor,  had  just  procured  him  a  place. 

When  the  time  of  departure  came,  the  smaller 
children  gathered  around,  the  elder  brother  held 
him  by  the  hand,  and  his  father  bade  him  an  affec- 
tionate, but  almost  silent  adieu.  But  the  mother, 
whose  face  bore  marks  of  high  energy  and  intel- 
lect, and  with  whom  he  was  an  evident  favorite, 
took  her  darling  boy  aside. 

"  Napoleon,"  said  she,  "  the  world  is  now  before 
you,  be  industrious,  be  prudent,  be  daring,  and  you 
will  crown  yourself  and  me  with  honor.  Your 
country  is  no  longer  free  ;  but  you  have  before  you 
a  wider  field  of  enterprise,  opened  by  its  very  mis- 
fortunes. Distinction  is  attainable  by  merit  even 
in  France  ;  you  have  good  blood  in  your  veins,  and 
3'ou  have  a  head  and  spirit  on  which  the  proudest 
Frenchman  cannot  look  down.  If  kept  down  in 
France,  you  can  seek  elsewhere  that  military  glory 
which  it  is  your  fate  to  attain.  Farewell,  my  brave 
boy,  remember  your  mother's  counsel  and  your  own 
high  destiny." 

As  his  mother  spoke,  the  blood  mounted  to  her 
son's  dark  cheeks,  his  eye  flashed,  and  his  whole 
face  was  lighted  up  by  enthusiasm.  "  Never,"  said 
he,  "  will  I  forget  your  counsel.  I  will  fulfil  my 
destiny,  or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

His  mother  stooped,  parted  the  dark  hair  on  hs 
forehead,  kissed  it,  dropped  a  single  tear,  and  then 
led  him  to  the  carriage  which  conveyed  him  to  the 
French  vessel  in  which  he  embarked.  His  parents 
accompanied  him  to   the  shore,  and  gazed  on  the 


departing  ship,  until  nothing  was  longer  visible  on 
its  decks. 

Seventeen  years  after  Hannibal  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Carthage,  we  find  him  about  four  degrees 
northwest  of  Ajaccio,  at  the  western  base  of  the 
Alps,  heading  a  large  army.  Carthaginians,  Nu- 
midians,  Belearic  islanders,  Spaniards,  Ligurians 
and  Gauls,  were  all  found  in  that  multifarious  host. 
He  had  just  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  trans- 
porting his  army,  with  all  its  baggage  and  elephants, 
across  the  deep  and  rapid  Rhone,  and  although 
"  November's  sear  and  yellow  leaf"  had  already 
appeared,  was  pressing  on  to  those  mighty  snow- 
clad  barriers  which  separated  France  from  Italy, 
or,  in  ancient  phraseology,  Transalpine  from  Cis- 
alpine Gaul. 

How  comes  this  quondam  Carthaginian  boy, 
now  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood,  into  a  regiou 
before  untrod  by  foot  of  Carthaginian  soldier] 

To  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  back,  and  briefly  trace  his  career  from  his  first 
presentation  to  our  readers. 

He  had  never  revisited  his  native  country.  His 
father  had  retained  him  in  Spain  under  his  own  eye 
and  pupilage.  His  literary  education  was  not  ne- 
glected, for  Carthage  was  a  colony  of  that  Phceni- 
cia  from  which  letters  had  been  introduced  into 
Greece,  and  Hamilcar  was  far  loo  great  a  man  to 
undervalue  literary  culture.  But  his  darling  ob- 
ject, as  well  as  that  of  his  son,  who  had  early  im- 
bibed all  his  enthusiasm  on  that  subject,  was  to 
make  the  young  man  a  great  commander.  For 
this  it  was  not  enough  that  he  should  perfect  him- 
self in  all  martial  exercises,  that  he  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  routine  of  a  camp,  and  all  the  tac- 
tical manoeuvres  then  practised,  that  he  should  train 
himself  to  hardihood  and  daring  in  desultory  war- 
fare against  the  fierce  Spaniards.  All  these  things 
he  did  ;  but  his  father's  sagacity  perceived  that  far 
more  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ultimate  purposes.  It  was  needful  that  he  should 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the-  re- 
sources and  deficiencies  of  Carthage,  and  all  her 
dependencies,  and  more  especially  of  Spain,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  great  prize,  on  account  of  its 
agricultural  fertility  and  mineral  wealth.  It  was 
essential  that  he  should  understand  the  strength, 
and  the  weakness,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  policy 
of  those  formidable  adversaries,  whose  insatiable 
ambition,  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance 
were  already  grasping  at  universal  empire.  It  was 
important  to  the  success  of  his  great  plan,  that  it 
should  not  be  suddenly  developed,-but  that  those 
who  carried  it  into  execution,  should  "  bide  their 
time."  To  the  patience  requisite  for  this  purpose, 
was  to  be  added  the  insinuating  address  necessary 
for  gaining  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
Spaniards  and  other  nations,  whose  co-operation 
was  desired.  Above  all  things,  the  young  man 
was  to  be  inspired  with  an  undying  love  of  Gas- 
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thage,  and  hatred  of  Rome,  a  hatred  similar  to  that 
which  in  after  times,  with  far  less  excuse,  prompted 
the  "  Delenda  est  Carthago"  of  the  elder  Calo. 
His  long  absence,  which,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, might  have  perhaps  cooled  the  ardor  of  his 
patriotism,  as  it  was,  prohably  heightened  the  feel- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  Hannibal,  by  keeping  him  from 
witnessing  with  his  own  eyes  whatever  was  offen- 
sive in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian government.  The  hatred  and  opposition  of 
the  aristocracy  to  the  Barcine  or  his  father's  fac- 
tion, were  not  allowed  to  lessen  his  whole-souled 
devotion  to  all  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

For  eleven  years  Hamilcar  was  .engaged  in 
moulding  the  character,  and  directing  the  energies 
of  his  extraordinary  son.  When  the  father  was 
killed  in  battle,  the  son,  although  still  very  young, 
was  associated  in  command  with  Hasdrubal,  son- 
in-law  of  Hamilcar,  who  for  several  years  longer, 
skilfully  prosecuted  the  grand  scheme  of  Spanish 
conquest  and  colonization,  and  ultimate  war  with 
Rome.  He  subdued  most  of  Southern  Spain  to  the 
Iberus,  and,  while  he  made,  and  himself  observed 
a  treaty  binding  the  Carthaginians,  not  to  extend 
their  operations  beyond  that  river,  it  was  evidently 
a  mere  rope  of  sand,  whenever  its  infraction  became 
the  interest  of  Carthage.  He  built  another  Car- 
thage, which  became  the  centre  of  his  power  in 
Spain. 

Immediately  after  his  assassination,  the  young 
Hannibal  was  selected  to  fill  his  place,  and  the 
choice  of  the  soldiers  was  ratified  by  the  Carthagi- 
nian Senate. 

His  ardor,  when  no  longer  checked  by  the  pru- 
dence of  older  heads,  could  not  brook  inactivity,  and 
he  set  himself  at  once  to  th^xecution  of  his  great 
scheme.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  survey  the  routes, 
and  request  an  undisturbed  passage  through  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  and  to  solicit  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  to 
shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  which  was  peculiarly 
galling,  from  having  been  recently  imposed  on  the 
necks  of  this  fierce  and  brave  people.  This  route 
for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  may  have  been  chosen  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  Carthaginians  having  lost 
their  naval  supremacy,  were  not  so  likely  to  under- 
take a  naval  expedition.  In  the  second  place,  by 
the  exploit  of  effecting  so  diflicult  a  passage,  he 
would  secure  the  co-operation  of  those  Gauls  with 
whom  the  Romans,  as  was  afterwards  said  by  one 
of  their  own  historians,  always  contended  non  pro 
gloria,  sed pro  salute.  The  emissaries  of  Hanni- 
bal, having  reported  that  it  was  "  difficult,  but  not 
impossible"  to  cross  the  Alps,  he  determined  to  fol- 
low in  ihe  track  which  had  been  assigned  to  Her- 
cules  by  tradition,  and,  by  the  splendor  of  his 
achievement,  at  once  strike  terror  into  his  enemies, 
and  inspire  with  hope  those  inclined  to  become  his 
allies. 

As  soon  as  he  had  completed  these  reconnois- 
sances  and  intrigues,  he  commenced  operations  in 


in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  spite  of  great  odds 
he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  some  of  those 
fierce  Northern  mountaineers,  who  in  after  ages 
long  defied  the  power  of  imperial  Rome.  He  took 
the  strong  and  bravely  defended  Saguntum  after  a 
siege,  in  which  he  was  himself  severely  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  and  for  a  time  disabled.  He  then 
passed  the  Iberus  with  a  very  large  army,  whose 
ranks  however  were  considerably  thinned  by  his 
conflicts  with  the  nations  between  that  river  and 
the  Pyrenees,  by  the  necessity  of  leaving  troops  to 
keej)  them  in  subjection,  and  finally  by  the  failing 
hearts  of  many  Spaniards  whom  he  permitted  to 
return  home. 

He  pushed  forward  the  60,000  men  who  were 
left  him  with  all  the  speed  and  energy  v\-hich  char- 
acterized all  his  subsequent  movements.  In  the 
language  of  the  Roman  satirist,  Pyrenaeum  Trans- 
Hit.  He  pushed  on  with  unabated  speed  through 
the  country  of  the  Southern  Gauls,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  not  been  able  to  secure,  and  placed 
himself  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  before 
the  Roman  commander  Scipio  knew  that  he  was 
in  that  region.  The  age  of  steamships  and  elec- 
tric telegraphs  had  not  arrived,  and  the  means  of 
communication  between  Spain  and  Italy  were  then 
so  uncertain  and  tedious,  that  the  Roman  Senate 
had  despatched  an  army  by  sea  to  Spain,  with  the 
hope  of  nipping  in  the  bud  the  scheme  of  Hanniba* 
Great  therefore  was  the  astonishment  of  the  con- 
sul, when  he  learned  that  his  enemy  was  already 
in  the  heart  of  Gual.  He  landed  his  force,  expect- 
ing to  contest  the  passage  of  the  Rhone,  hut  never 
saw  any  of  the  Carthaginians,  except  a  small  body 
of  cavalry,  which  he  defeated  :  it  was  not  the  poli- 
cy of  Hannibal  to  await  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  the  issue 
of  a  general  battle.  He  avoided  the  Roman  army, 
and,  having  made  every  preparation  which  circum- 
stances permitted,  was  about  commencing  the  as- 
cent of  the  Alpine  chain,  "  despite  the  rage  of  the 
winter''  and  the  anticipated  assaults  of  the  brave 
mountaineers.  At  this  point  we  shall  leave  him 
for  the  present. 

We  shall  pass  over  2000  years,  and  transfer  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  region  where  the 
same  Alps  sink  down  on  the  Mediterranean.  We 
shall  there  find  an  army  commanded  by  the  Corsi- 
can  boy  who  left  his  home  as  a  simple  cadet.  His 
troops  were  not  a  mixture  of  black  Africans,  swar- 
thy Spaniards,  and  fair-haired  Gaul«,  supported  by  a 
herd  of  those  monstrous  animals  which  the  orientals 
had  converted  into  warlike  engines.  The  modern  ar- 
my was  all  Gallic,  or  to  use  the  name  derived  from 
the  German  Franks,  all  French.  They  had  recently 
made  a  hold  stroke  for  the  freedom  implied  in  that 
name,  and,  not  content  with  their  own  emancipa- 
tion, had  become  the  propagandists  of  revolutionary 
principles  throughout  Euuope.  They  were  now 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  of  that  Ger- 
many, which  had,  in  past  ages,  sent  down  its  hordes 
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of  bold  freemen  to  regenerate  Southern  Europe. 
The  soldiers  of  Germany  were  now  fighting  the 
battles  of  despotism  against  the  descendants  of 
those  very  Franks  and  Burgundians  who  had  emi- 
grated from  her  borders. 

But  how  came  that  little  boy,  from  one  of  the 
most  insignificant  possessions  of  France,  and  that 
so  recently  acquired,  to  be  at  the  head  of  one  of 
her  most  important  armies  1  How  had  he  risen 
during  those  seventeen  years  into  such  distinction  ? 

As  already  hinted,  one  of  those  great  crises  had 
occurred,  in  which  all  men  of  great  practical  talent 
rise  by  their  native  buoyancy  to  the  proper  level  of 
their  powers.  Otherwise  he  might  have  languished 
in  obscurity,  a  "  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's 
blood." 

Placed,  not  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  but  at 
a  provincial  military  school,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
had  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  genius  and  ap- 
plication, and  being  transferred  to  a  higher  school 
at  Paris  on  that  account,  there  sustained  and  even 
increased  his  reputation.  After  an  examination, 
approved  by  some  of  the  first  scientific  men  in 
France,  he  received  his  first  commission  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen.  During  his  long  absence 
from  his  native  country,  his  attachment  to  it  had 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  Hannibal,  been  kept  alive  by 
the  precepts  and  influence  of  a  father  and  other  re- 
latives ;  Bonaparte's  father  had  despaired  of  his 
country's  independence,  and  the  young  man  was  a 
beneficiary  of  the  French  government.  While 
therefore  he  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  that  local 
attachment,  which,  in  the  heart  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian, survived  an  absence  of  thirty-six  years,  he 
had  imbibed  no  strong  attachment  to  the  French 
monarchy,  but  shared  largely  in  the  revolutionary 
principles  of  the  period. 

His  first  real  service  was  against  his  father's  old 
friend  Paoli,  who  finding  himself  deceived  in  his 
first  favorable  impressions  concerning  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  French  revolution,  had  acted  on  his 
changed  opinions,  and  in  vain  solicited  the  aid  of 
Napoleon  in  the  resistance  which  he  had  organized 
against  France.  His  young  favorite's.  French  edu- 
cation and  associations,  his  real  or  politic  aitach- 
inent  to  Jacobinism  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  his 
eagerness  for  a  larger  field  of  enterprise,  deterred 
him  from  devoting  his  high  genius  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  country's  independence.  In  vain  did 
his  father's  old  commander  remind  him  of  their 
joint  efforts,  and  sufferings  in  that  noble  cause, 
and  stimulate  the  youthful  ambition  of  the  son  to  a 
rivalry  of  those  heroes  that  he  admired  so  much  in 
the  descriptions  of  Plutarch.  His  father  was  dead, 
and  his  mother,  whose  energy  and  decision  were 
his  best  inheritance,  wanted  the  influence,  if  not 
the  inclination,  to  engage  him  in  this  romantic  en- 
terprise. Not  satisfied  vi'ith  neutrality,  he  bore 
arms  against  his  hereditary  friend,  and  native  isl- 
and, and  experienced  the  defeat  and  disaster  which 


such  conduct  merited.  Escaping  with  difficulty 
from  a  tower  which  he  had  taken,  and  defended  to 
the  very  borders  of  starvation,  he,  with  his  whole 
family,  was  banished. 

But  his  adopted  country  soon  gave  him  an  ap- 
pointment, that  opened  to  his  ardent  gaze  the  long 
vista  of  coming  glory.  The  people  of  Toulon,  dis- 
gusted w  ith  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins,  bad  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  English  government.  They  were 
the  allies  of  England,  as  the  people  of  Saguntum 
were  of  Rome.  Napoleon  commanded  the  artillery 
in  the  force  sent  to  reduce  this  town,  denounced  as 
an  enemy  of  liberty  and  of  France.  It  soon  fell  by 
a  plan  which  his  intuitive  sagacity  had  suggested  ; 
but  like  Hannibal,  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
although  it  did  not  withdraw  him  from  the  active 
superintendence  of  his  operations,  as  it  did  the  an- 
cient general.  Most  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Toulon  escaped  by  flight,  not  by  suicide,  as  had 
been  the  case  at  Saguntum.  But  the  Jacobins  dis- 
played more  than  Punic  cruelty  and  treachery  to- 
wards the  remainder.  The  young  artilleryman, 
however,  although  not  particularly  soft-hearted  or 
scrupulous,  must  be  exonerated  from  any  voluntary 
participation  in  their  butcheries.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Terrorists,  the  party  to  which  he  was  then 
attached,  over-clouded  for  a  time  the  brilliant  pros- 
pects opened  to  him  by  the  capture  of  Toulon,  and, 
during  a  short  period,  actually  occasioned  his  con- 
finement. During  this  interval  of  inactivity,  his 
ardent  imagination  formed  schemes  of  oriental 
achievement  and  conquest,  noS  destined  to  be  real- 
ized. Being  recommended  as  a  man  "  who  would 
not  stand  upon  ceremony,"  he  aided  the  base 
•'  rump"  convention,  in  crushing  those  honest  citi- 
zens who  were  endeavoring  to  thwart  its  selfish 
and  dangerous  designs,  and  received  his  reward  in 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

That  army  was  probably  about  equal  to  the  Car^^ 
thaginian's  in  number,  but  wretchedly  deficient  in 
cavalry,  in  stores  of  every  kind,  and  even  in  food, 
and  watched  by  forces  vastly  superior.  But  his 
soldiers  were  all  Frenchmen,  exulting  in  having 
recently  struck  off  their  shackles,  and  in  the  vic- 
tories achieved  by  their  arms  in  other  regions. 
Although  here  dispirited  by  temporary  circum- 
stances, they  possessed  all  the  French  elasticity, 
and  were  capable  of  being  inspired  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  plunder  and  liberty.  His  determi- 
nation to  invade  Italy,  formed  suddenly,  and  not 
like  Hannibal's,  after  long  meditation  and  prepara- 
tion, was  just  the  expedient  to  inspire  his  soldiers 
with  ardor,  and  Europe  with  astonishment.  It 
mattered  not  to  hiin  that  he  was  sprung  from  Ita- 
lian blood;  he  and  his  army  were  destitute,  and 
eager  to  relieve  their  destitution  by  Italian  spoils. 
It  mattered  not  that  he  had  no  previous  concert 
with  the  people  of  Lombardy ;  he  trusted  to  the 
restless  spirit  then  prevalent  in  Europe,  to  range 
these  dowa-trodden  serfs  of  Austria  under  his  ban- 
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ners.     He  trusted  by  his  system  of  concentration  I  a  mountain  torrent,  ere  it  has  lost  the  impetus  ac- 
to  vanquish  in  detail,  and  remove  from  his  onward   quired  in  its  rapid  descent.     Beaten,  wounded,  and 


path  the  superior  forces  in  front.  We  shall  leave 
him  at  present  to  the  indulgence  of  these  daring 
hopes,  and  ascending  the  Alpine  ridge,  watch  the 
progress  and  fate  of  the  army  which  twenty  cen- 
turies before  had  begun  the  ascent  of  those  rugged 
summits. 

We  can  perhaps  best  appreciate  the  effect  of  that 
difficult  march  by  looking  forward  to  the  end  of 
twelve  years  from  its  commencement. 

The  ardent  boy  at  the  Carthagenian  altar,  the 
energetic  youth,  to  whom  in  vain  opposuit  nalura 
Alpcmque  nivemqu,e\\?Ld  become  the  greatest  com- 
mander of  the  age,  wise  in  council  and  irresistible 
in  the  field.  Hardships  and  watching  had  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  one  eye,  and  marred  the  beauty 
of  his  visage  ;  but  the  other  retained  all  its  original 
fire,  and  had  acquired  that  expression  of  profound 
penetration  which  is  the  result  of  long-continued 
familiarity  with  important  and  difficult  affairs. 

The  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 

But  that  cheek  had  lost  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
bore  strong  tokens  of  reckless  exposure  to  Alpine 
snows  and  Italian  heats.  Yet  his  form  was  still 
unbent,  and  his  constitution  unbroken. 

His  army  was  stationed  in  the  Southwestern 
portion  of  Italy,  near  Canusium,  and  there  watched 
by  a  force  under  M.  Claudius  Nero,  without  any 
apparent  intention  on  either  side  of  bringing  on  a 
decisive  contest.  Hannibal  was  awaiting  a  rein- 
forcement under  Hasdrubal,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
Roman  force,  under  the  Scipios,  had  forced  his 
way  out  of  the  country,  and  reached  Cisalpine 
Gaul  by  the  same  route  which  his  brother  had  pur- 
sued. 

Let  us  go  back  and  see  how,  and  throHgh  what 
vicissitudes,  things  had  arrived  at  this  condition. 

It  had  not  been  without  a  deadly  struggle  with 
the  rocks,  the  glaciers,  and  the  people  of  the  Alps 
that  Hannibal  had  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying 
over  his  army  diminished  by  half,  exhausted,  frost 
bitten,  and  of  course  ill- prepared  for  action.     But 


saved  only  by  the  gallantry  of  his  son,  the  great 
Africanus,  he  retreated,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
his  brother  consul.  But  that  other  consul,  in  his 
rashness  and  over-confidence,  had  similar,  or  even 
worse  fortune.  Thus  were  the  obstacles  to  his 
Southern  progress,  which  were  interposed  by  those 
two  consular  armies,  removed.  Yet  the  soldiers 
of  that  nation  which  Horace  had  made  Hannibal 
compare  to  the  Hydra,  like  hydra's  heads,  seemed 
to  multiply  by  disaster  and  destruction.  Hannibal 
encountered,  too,  on  the  Apennines,  a  wintry  stoma 
more  severe  than  any  weather  he  had  felt  even  on 
the  giant  Alps,  and  nothing  but  his  iron  energy  and 
skill  could  have  taken  his  army  safely  through  the 
deep  sloughs  of  Etruria.  After  he  had  mastered 
all  these  difficulties,  and  had  lured  the  brave,  but 
rash  Flaminius  into  an  ambuscade  fatal  to  a  third 
army,  his  immediate  march  on  Rome  was  expect- 
ed. But  his  policy  seems  to  have  been  rather  to 
dry  up  the  fountains  from  which  her  great  resources 
flowed,  than  to  break  up  the  reservoir  in  which  the 
streams  concentred.  He  marched  towards  Sam- 
nium,  Lucania  and  Campania,  regions  where  the 
inhabitants,  retaining  a  longing  after  their  ancient 
independence,  could  easily  be  seduced  into  revolt 
by  a  successful  and  artt^il  invader. 

The  Romans  once  more  took  the  field  with  great- 
er numbers  than  ever,  and,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  their  wiser  and  braver  general,  met  the  enemy 
on  the  fatal  plains  of  Cannae.  The  more  numerous 
cavalry,  and  unmatched  skill  of  Hannibal,  again 
triumphed  over  a  force  double  his  own  ;  but  in 
spite  of  this,  he  again  failed  to  march  on  the  Ro- 
man capital.  Roman  writers  also  charge  him  with 
a  still  greater  blunder  in  stationing  his  troops  at 
Capua,  where  they  became  completely  enervated 
by  luxury.  It  is  plain  that  no  General  could  have 
entirely  secured  an  army  worn  down  by  the  haid- 
ships  of  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  marches, 
from  the  corrupting  effects  of  victory  and  plunder, 
and  the  relaxation  produced  by  the  delicious  cli- 
mate, and  seductive  pleasures  of  Campania.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  clearer  proof  that  the  evil  has  been 
early  action  was  indispensable  to  fix  the  wavering  I  greatly  exaggerated  by  the   Roman  writers,  than 


Gauls,  and  to  crush  the  gallant  people  who,  although 
astonished  at  the  bold  manoeuvre  which  he  had  just 
accomplished,  were  prepared  to  resist  his  farther 
progress  to  the  death.  Scipio,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  overtake  him  in  Gaul,  had  sent  on  his  own 
troops  to  their  original  destination,  and  sailing  back 
to  Northern  Italy,  had  led  some  newly  raised  levies 
to  meet  the  invader. 

It  would  have  been  as  hopeful  a  task  to  stop  the 
current  of  one  of  those  Alpine  streams,  whose  beds 
he  had  just  crossed,  as  to  check  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  Hannibal.  But  Scipio  was  not  the  man 
to  shrink  from  danger,  and  throwing  himself  across 


the  fact  that  for  many  years  afterwards,  when  every 
effort  to  expel  him  had  been  made  by  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  and  Marcellus,  the  shield  and  the  sword,  he 
continued  to  be  the  scourge  and  terror  of  Italy. 
The  brave  Marcellus,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
now  speak,  had  been  killed  in  an  ambuscade,  and 
the  wily  and  inflexible  Fabius  was  no  longer  in 
command  ;  Rome  was  in  a  more  critical  condition 
than  she  ever  had  been  previously.  The  union 
of  ihe  armies  and  the  genius  of  Hannibal  and  Has- 
drubal might  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  world. 
The  elder  Scipios  had  both  fallen  in  Spain,  and, 
although   the  younger  had  avenged  the  fall  of  his 


hjs  path,  met  the  fate  of  those  who  attempt  to  stem  father  and  uncle  by  some  brilliant  successes,  yet  the 
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consequences,  if  not  the  character  of  his  victories, 
must  have  been  greatly  overstated  by  the  Rpman 
historians.  They  certainly  did  not  prevent  Has- 
drubal's  leaving  Spain  in  possession  of  a  large 
treasure,  and  reaching  Italy  with  a  force,  which,  if 
united  with  Hannibal's,  would  have  nciade  the  Car- 
thaginians completely  triumphant.  The  second 
Carthaginian  army  found  the  Gauls  much  more 
friendly  than  they  had  been  to  the  first,  because 
experience  had  convinced  them  that  their  country 
was  threatened  with  neither  conquest  nor  injury,  and 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  sort  of  road  which  Hannibal  had  made.  But  this 
advantage,  as  we  shall  see,  was  completely  lost, 
owing  to  the  interception  of  Hasdrubal'sdespatches, 
intended  to  inform  his  brother,  already  apprized  of 
his  arrival  in  Italy,of  the  plan  which  he  had  chalked 
out  for  their  combined  operations. 

What  has  become  of  the  little  Corsican  whom  we 
saw  endeavoring  to  "  turn  the  flank  of  the  Alps" 
in  mild  April  weather,  and  not,  like  the  Carthagi- 
nian, defying  the  icy  storms  of  winter  amid  the 
the  iiighest  passages  of  that  lofty  range  ■?  To 
counterbalance  the  advantages  of  the  modern, 
an  army  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  in  equip- 
ments, consisting  not  of  naked  and  undisciplined 
barbarians,  but  of  trained  soldiers,  commanded  by 
brave  generals,  to  whom  they  were  accustomed, 
was  awaiting  the  onset  of  a  young  man  unknown 
to  fame  and  to  his  army.  Did  he  conquer,  or  did 
he  fail  \  We  shall  answer  this  question,  according 
to  our  plan,  by  leaping  over  a  considerable  space 
of  the  time  which  followed,  and  seeing  what  was 
then  his  position. 

Sixteen  years  after  was  witnessed  the  most  pow- 
erful armament  which  Europe,  or  indeed  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  The  ruler  of  France  had  control 
over  more  than  a  million  of  soldiers,  a  host,  which 
armed  and  equipped,  as  it  was,  would  have  been 
greatly  an  overmatch  for  the  army  of  Xerxes,  had 
it  been  five  times  as  numerous  as  Mendax  Graecia 
represents,  and  every  man  in  it  brave  as  the  elder 
Cyrus.  Nearly  all  Western  Europe  furnished 
troops  and  quotas  for  the  stupendous  expedition  in 
which  the  great  nation  was  now  engaged.  Who 
is  now  at  the  head  of  this  great  nation]  Is  it  a 
Bourbon,  whom  his  people  disgusted  with  the  evils 
of  anarchy  has  restored  to  his  throne,  and  who  is 
endeavoring  to  blind  them  to  the  gradual  restora- 
tion of  the  old  tyranny,  by  the  dazzling  splendor  of 
his  foreign  conquests,  or  is  it  a  "  champion  and  a 
child"  of  the  revolution.  It  is  indeed  a  child  of 
that  great  convulsion,  but  now  greatly  ashamed  of 
his  origin.  The  young  Corsican  who  dreamed  that 
be  might  be  "  king  of  Jerusalem,"  had  risen  far 
above  his  most  brilliant  anticipations.  He  is  not 
only  emperor  of  la  belle  France,  but  dictator  of 
Europe.  He  is  marching  at  the  head  of  half  that 
million  of  men  that  he  had  in  arms,  towards  a  re- 
gioc  which  the  flight  of  Roman  eagles  never  reached, 


for  the  purpose  of  making  the  emperor  of  Sarmatia 
and  Scythia  an  unwilling  ally,  in  his  great  conti- 
nental crusade,  against  that  small  Western  island 
which  remained  untouched  by  French  soldiery  or 
French  policy.  Distance,  climate,  and  the  mur- 
murs of  those  whose  rights,  comforts,  and  interests 
he  regarded  as  a  slight  sacrifice  to  his  vain-glory, 
in  vain  combined  to  deter  from  the  enterprise  the 
grasping  ambition  and  iron  energies  of  Napoleon. 
In  vain  was  he  reminded  that  the  stubborn  valor  of 
the  Russians  had  always  rendered  his  successes  over 
them  dear  purchases,  and  warned  that,  on  their  own 
frozen  plains,  his  victories,  like  those  of  Pyrrhus, 
might  prove  absolutely  destructive.  At  heart  des- 
pising the  Christian  superstition,  he  was  led  by 
fatalism,  by  his  star,  which  he  imagined  an  infalli- 
ble guide  to  victory. 

But  it  is  full  time  to  trace  the  career  by  which 
he  arrived  at  this  pitch  of  presumption. 

His  rise  had  indeed  surpassed  every  thing  re- 
corded in  history,  and  had  been  such  in  its  com- 
mencement, its  rapidity,  and  the  astonishing  height 
to  which  it  had  carried  him,  that  no  head  which 
ever  sat  on  human  shoulders,  could  have  borne  it 
without  intoxication.  Taking  command  of  an  army 
inferior  in  number,  dispirited,  without  clothes,  with- 
out provisions,  without  cavalry,  without  pay,  he  had 
not  only  forced  his  way  into  the  fair  fields  of  Italy, 
but  had  almost  annihilated  five  superior  Austrian 
armies,  led  by  brave  and  experienced  commanders, 
and  thus  in  one  single  year  thrown  completely  into  the 
shade  the  exploits  of  every  other  modern  General. 
He  had  in  the  same  space  shown  himself  an  able  and 
successful  diplomatist,  by  revolutionizing  Northern 
Italy,  while  he  sent  its  spoils  to  fill  the  empty  trea- 
sury of  France,  and  adorn  her  repositories  of  art. 
Not  satisfied  with  Europe  as  a  theatre  of  action,  he 
carried  his  arms  to  the  distant  East,  into  those 
fields  on  which  Alexander,  and  Cassar,  and  Cceur  de 
Lion  once  fought.  But  victorious  as  he  was  on  the 
plains  of  Egypt,  and  the  mountains  of  Palestine, 
he  advanced  neither  his  moral  reputation,  nor  the 
true  interests  of  his  country. 

Returning  from  what  he  perceived  must  be  a 
fruitless  expedition,  he  rid  France  of  the  feeble 
and  corrupt  government  which  disgraced  it,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  nation  at  large,  which  looked  only 
at  the  immediate  result,  without  considering  means 
or  consequences. 

As  soon  as  he  had  somewhat  cleansed  away  the 
corruptions  at  home,  and  given  new  energy  to  the 
civil  administration,  he  plunged  into  his  proper 
warlike  element  again.  Instead  of  now  creeping 
around  the  base  of  the  Alps,  he  boldly  scaled  their 
highest  summits,  emulating  the  example  of  Hanni- 
bal, and  pouring  down  his  unexpected  troops  into 
the  same  fruitful  and  beautiful  plains.  lie  had  in- 
deed no  enemies,  nor  elephants  to  retard  his  march 
difficult  as  that  march  was,  in  spile  of  the  aid  af- 
forded by  the  mountaineers,  both  from  the  rugged, 
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ness  of  the  way,  and  the  encumbrance  of  tiiose 
thundering  engines,  which  were  at  once  more  formi- 
dable and  more  manageable,  than  the  animal  en- 
gines of  orienial  warfare.  Plannibal  had  owed  his 
victories  to  his  great  superiority  of  cavalry  yr«;72aiz 
et  frcenati,  which  were  eminently  useful  in  the 
champaign  country  of  Lombardy  ;  but  the  inferiori- 
ty of  Bonaparte  in  this  arm  had  well-nigh  occa- 
sioned his  defeat  at  Marengo  ;  yet  his  skill  and  per- 
severance triumphed  over  this  disadvantage,  as 
they  had  done  over  the  precipices  and  glaciers  of 
the  Alps. 

Austria  was  again  at  his  feet,  and  the  short  in- 
terval of  peace  which  he  granted  to  his  prostrate 
foe,  only  gave  him  leisure  to  place  the  imperial 
crown  on  his  head,  and  to  prepare  for  a  new  and 
wider  career  of  conquest. 

When  he  again  took  the  field,  it  was  against  two 
emperors,  for  the  Russian  Czar  had  now  buckled 
on  his  armor,  to  meet  the  daring  power  which  was 
threatening  the  repose  and  independenceof  Europe. 
His  General  Suwarrow  had,  in  the  absence  of  Bo- 
naparte, beaten  the  French,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  obstinate  and  untamed  valor  of  tlie  Russians, 
might  check  the  flight  of  those  eagles  which  bid 
fair  to  emulate  the  Roman. 

Vain  thought !  The  sun  of  Austerlitz  rose 
not  to  obscure,  but  to  brighten  the  escutcheon  of 
France;  "the  battle  of  the  emperors,"  laid  the 
pride  of  Austria  in  the  dust,  and  drove  the  Musco- 
vites back  to  their  Northern  hive. 

The  sword  and  the  dominions  of  the  great  Fred- 
eric were  seized  by  the  strong  and  grasping  hand 
of  Bonaparte. 

Again  he  met  the  Russian  hordes,  and  again  he 
triumphed  over  their  iron  steadiness  at  an  immense 
cost  of  life.  The  Czar  himself  for  a  time  became 
a  minion  of  Bonaparte,  and  united  in  the  impotent 
attempt  to  destroy  the  only  great  power  which 
never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

But  the  persevering  Austrian,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, while  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  his  un- 
righteous invasion  of  Spain,  took  the  field  against 
his  fated  conqueror.  Leaving  to  inferior  hands  the 
conquest  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  French 
emperor  flew  to  Germany,  and  by  a  series  of  ma- 
noeuvres, perhaps  the  most  masterly  in  nnodern 
warfare,  completed  the  degradation  of  the  Austrian 
empire. 

Yet,  instead  of  pressing  his  advantage,  as  was 
his  wont,  he  heartlessly  deserted  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  and  sought  a  new  bride  in  the  house  of  his 
prostrate  enemy.  lie  was  now  apparently  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  his  greatness.  Uniting  the 
splendor  of  his  own  revolutionary  achievements  to 
the  apparent  safeguard  of  an  alliance  with  one  of 
the  oldest  dynasties  in  Europe,  he  seemed  to  those 
who  saw  only  the  surface  of  things  to  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  hereditary  einpire. 

Believing  this  he  determined  to  crush  his  quon- 


dam alljs  the  Czar,  now  the  only  refractory  conti- 
nental potentate.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  had 
mustered  all  his  hosts  and  collected  all  his  quotas 
from  his  Prussian.,  Austrian,  Italian  and  other  vas- 
sals. It  was  for  this  that  he  had  assembled  on  the 
Vistula  the  most  formidable  army  ever  ranged  un- 
der one  banner,  to  invade  that  vast  empire  which 
the  Swedish  madman  had  fruitlessly  attacked,  and 
which  the  genius  of  the  great  Peter  had  consoli- 
dated. We  shall  hereafter  see  whether  he  found 
a  Narva  or  a  Pultowa. 

When  we  parted  from  Hannibal,  he  was  anx- 
iously expecting  intelligence  from  his  brother  Has- 
drubal,  and  in  the  meanwhile  watching  Claudius 
Nero  near  Canusium.  No  sooner  had  Nero  inter- 
cepted those  importaut  despatches  than  he  planned 
and  executed  one  of  the  boldest  manoeuvres  in  the 
history  of  war.  Leaving  his  camp  unnoticed  by  even 
the  matchless  vigilance  of  Hannibal,  he  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  Italy  with  Hannibalian 
speed,  gathering  volunteer  reinforcements  at  every 
step,  and  secretly  united  himself  with  the  other  con- 
sul, then  facing  Hasdrubal.  The  gory  head  of  his 
slaughtered  brother  first  apprized  Hannibal  of  his 
adversary's  departure  and  return,  and  at  the  same 
time  informed  him  that  the  plans  and  hopes  of  his 
whole  life  were  blasted.  That  bold  march  of  Nero 
had  probably  decided  the  fate  of  the  world  forages 
to  come.*  But  even  this  heart-rending  disaster  did 
not  at  once  drive  the  Carthaginian  from  the  coun- 
try which  it  had  been  the  cherished  scheme  of  his 
whole  life  to  conquer.  For  four  years  longer,  six- 
teen in  all,  did  he  maintain  himself  with  little  aid 
from  home,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  region  then  the 
most  warlike  on  the  globe,  against  a  host  of  able 
and  experienced  generals.  Most  wonderfully  had 
he  succeeded  in  living  upon  his  allies,  without 
alienating  their  affections,  and  kept  together  an 
army  composed  of  several  nations,  differing  widely 
in  language,  habits,  and  temper,  without  serious 
mutiny  or  desertion.  But  "  the  hour  had  come  and 
the  man,"  destined  to  lay  his  own  and  his  country's 
hopes  in  the  dust.  Recalled  to  defend  his  native 
soil,  he  left  Italy  with  the  growl  of  a  lion  disap- 
pointed of  his  prey,  and  sailing  to  Africa,  there 
met  a  "  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel."  In  Livy's 
account  of  the  conference  between  him  and  Scipio, 
we  are  pleased  to  see  amid  national  hostility  and 
personal  animosity, 

Shine  martial  faith  and  courtesy's  bright  star. 

Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the  browr  of  war; 

Yet  Scipio,  despite  his  courtesy,  saw  plainly 
that  it  was  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  in  which 
every  advantage  should  be  pressed,  and  would 
therefore  listen  to  no  terms,  which  did  not  com- 
pletely humble  and  degrade  Carthage  ;  and  anxious 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  that  Professor 
Creasy  reckons  ihi.s  among  his  "six  decisive  battles  of  the 
world,"  in  his  able  and  interesting  articles  under  that  title, 
published  in  Bentley's  IVIiscellany. 
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as  Hannibal  was  to  temporize,  nothing  short  of  im- 
perious necessity  could  reconcile  him  to  utter  dis- 
grace. 

At  Zama,  his  enemies  themselves  being  wit- 
nesses, he  did  every  thing  which  skill,  or  energy, 
or  dauntless  valor  could  accomplish.  But  fortune 
was  against  him,  and  his  career  of  victory,  as  a 
Carthaginian  general,  was  forever  closed. 

It  was  in  a  far  different  climate,  and  by  means 
altogether  different,  that  the  decline  of  the  modern 
Hannibal  was  to  commence,  and 

He  who  had  defied  all  Europe's  strength 
Beneath  his  own  weak  weakness  sunk,  at  kngth. 

That  immense  army  with  which,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  best  counsellors,  he  had  trusted  to 
make  another  imperial  worshipper  fall  down  before 
the  European  Juggernaut,  had  been  annihilated  by 
Russian  cannon  and  Russian  frost.  The  battle  of 
Borodino  and  the  retreat  from  Moscow  are  the 
most  revolting  scenes  in  the  history  of  modern 
warfare.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Rus- 
sians as  more  than  half  savages  and  altogether 
slaves  crushed  almost  out  of  the  very  form  of  hu- 
manity by  oppression.  But  in  this  campaign  they 
proved  themselves  true  patriots  and  heroes,  ready 
to  peril  life  and  property  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try however  enslaved.  Moscow  was  burned  by  the 
hands,  not  of  Frenchmen  but  of  Muscovites,  and 
Bonaparte  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  such  an 
act  "  boded  great  misfortune"  to  him  and  to  an 
army  whose  after  sufferings  no  imagination  can 
conceive,  nor  pen  describe.  It  was  a  scene  which 
should  have  sickened  him  completely  of  warfare ; 
but  this  iron-hearted  chieftain  only  considered  it  a 
signal  for  greater,  but  fruitless  exertions. 

The  cringing  vassals  of  his  sunshiny  days  fell 
from  him  in  adversity,  and  made  him  feel  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  vi-ill  of  one  man  was  required 
to  affect  a  permanent  union  among  nations  differ- 
ing in  language,  institutions  and  interests. 

Even  his  father-in-law,  and  Murat,  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  sister's  hand,  and  a  throne,  joined 
the  hostile  league.  Genius,  energy,  skill,  the  re- 
sult of  long  experience,  seconded  by  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  troops  and  resources,  as 
well  as  with  those  of  his  enemies,  were  in  vain 
exerted.  His  star,  which  often  invisible  to  others 
had  always  before  appeared  to  him,  as  a  guide  to 
victory,  was  no  longer  in  the  ascendant,  was  now 
hid  from  his  own  eyes.  Yet  still  he  fought  on, 
and  was  the  last  to  abandon  heart  and  hope. 

The  Scythian,  the  Goth,  the  Sarmatian  and  the 
German,  are  now  poured  on  southern  Europe,  not 
as  in  days  of  yore,  to  secure  abodes  in  softer 
climes  and  richer  fields,  possessed  by  an  effemi- 
nate and  worn-out  race.  The  armies  of  the  South 
had  attempted  to  carry  their  conquests,  where  no 
Southern  banner  had  ever  before  waved,  and  to 
enforce  on  those  Hyperborean  regions  the  arbitrary 


policy  of  the  French  dictator.  The  wild  Tartar 
and  the  fierce  Cossac  now  united  with  the  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian,  so  often  beaten  and  trampled 
on,  in  exulting  over  the  "  capital  of  the  world." 
The  imbecile  race  of  Bourbon  was  once  more  on 
the  throne,  while  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  on 
whom  the  world  had  just  been  gazing  with  awe, 
was  banished  to  aii  insignificant  islet  near  the  one 
which  gave  him  birth.  His  native  country  would 
have  been  a  more  appropriate  retreat,  had  he  been 
capable  of  repose. 

But  fate  decreed  not  so  ;  the  imperial  bird, 
That  in  his  neighboring  cage  unfear'd,  unstirr'd, 
Had  seem'd  to  sleep  with  head  beneath  his  wing, 
Yet  watch'd  the  moment  for  a  daring  spring. 

But  this  was  destined  to  be  the  last  swoop  of  the 
king  of  birds  ;  those  inferior  fowls,  which  had  once 
fluttered  in  cowardly  humility  around  him,  now 
gathered  courage  from  his  recent  overthrow,  and 
their  own  numbers.  The  northern  eagle,  which, 
although  in  youth,  fascinated  by  his  eye  and  his 
caresses,  had  shaken  off  the  spell,  and  first  dip- 
ping his  beak  in  his  blood,  had  aided  in  bringing 
him  to  earth,  now  that  he  was  up  again,  was  sail- 
ing to  the  renewed  assault  in  the  full  vigor  and 
majesty  of  his  matured  pinions.  That  island  fal- 
con which  had  never  for  one  moment  quailed  be- 
fore the  French  eagle,  when  "  soaring  in  his  pride 
of  place,"  now  led  the  van  of  his  assailants. 

To  drop  metaphor,  Bonaparte  was  now  to  find 
his  Scipio  and  his  Zama.  The  modern  Scipio, 
like  the  ancient,  had  won  some  of  his  greenest 
laurels  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula; but  the  object  of  those  battles  was  not  to 
conquer  Spain,  but  to  free  her  from  the  invader. 
Like  Scipio  he  had  never  sustained  a  defeat,  but 
was  more  fortunate  than  he  in  the  complete  at- 
tainment of  his  object  in  the  peninsular  war.* 
Wellington  had  no  father's  plans  to  follow,  nor  in- 
junctions of  vengeance  to  obey  ;  he  followed  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  genius  in  avenging  his 
country  and  its  allies.  Scipio's  troops  at  Zama, 
although  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  Hannibal's, 
were  all  veterans,  long  accustomed  to  victory  un- 
der his  banner,  while  his  opponents  consisted  of  a 
small  fragment  of  his  great  Italian  army,  rein- 
forced by  levies  of  raw  Carthaginians  and  Numi- 
dians.  Wellington's  army  was  equal  to  Bona- 
parte's in  number  ;  but  he  had  few  of  his  old  troops 
with  him,  and  more  than  half  his  force  was  a 
mixture  of  several  nations  allied  to  great  Britain. 
Scipio  seems  to  have  had  no  advantage,  but  the 
discipline  and  confidence  of  his  less  numerous 
troops.  Wellington  had  chosen  his  own  position, 
where  he  quietly  awaited  the  onset  of  the  French, 
many  of  whom  had  been  marching  all  the  night 
before,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  aided  first  mo- 

»  See  the  parallel  between  Scipio  and  Wellington  more 
fully  carried  out  in  Prof.  Creasy's  Article. 
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rally  and  then  physically  by  the  approach  of  the 
Prussians.  Yet  the  French  Emperor,  as  the  Car- 
thaginian before  him,  did  every  thing  possible  for 
a  great  General  to  avert  defeat ;  but  the  u'and  of 
his  power  was  completely  broken  at  Waterloo. 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Zama,  Hannibal  bent 
the  whole  force  of  his  mighty  genius  to  retrieve 
his  country's  losses.  The  nature  and  success  of 
those  efforts  proved  him  to  be  a  great  statesman, 
as  well  as  a  true  patriot.  A  corrupt  aristocracy 
having  engrossed  the  management  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian finances,  had  added  embezzlement  to  the 
burdens  of  war  and  tribute.  Hannibal  brought 
these  peculators  to  justice,  with  all  the  iron  energy 
of  his  nature.  This  deserved  severity  might  have 
enabled  Carthage  to  pay  the  sum  promised  to  the 
Romans,  and  gradually  recover  her  independent 
position.  But  this  system  was  not  more  unwel- 
come to  the  Romans,  than  to  those  citizens,  whose 
dishonesty  it  exposed  to  just  disgrace  and  punish- 
ment. These  cormorants,  under  pretence  of  pro- 
pitiating the  Romans,  sent  forth  to  wander  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  the  hero,  whose  patriotism 
neither  absence,  nor  misfortune,  nor  age  had  chill- 
ed. He  found  no  "  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot," 
for  his  undying  hatred  of  Rome  was  reciprocated 
by  an  unceasing  Roman  persecution.  This  perse- 
cution was  the  highest  tribute  to  his  genius,  show- 
ing that  his  single  head  was  a  dreaded  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  Rome  towards  universal  dominion. 
Had  Antiochus  heartily  embraced  the  plans  of 
Hannibal,  it  is  possible  that  even  the  victorious 
career  of  Rome  might  have  been  arrested.  But 
the  Syrian  king  fell  that  his  Carthaginian  guest 
could  not  play  a  secondary  part  in  any  enterprise, 
and  therefore  never  trusted  him  fully,  or  followed 
liis  advice  entirely.  After  his  fall,  no  other  dared 
to  protect  him  openly,  and  concealment  became 
his  only  resource  ;  the  Bithynian  monarch,  in  whose 
dominions  he  had  taken  refuge,  neither  protected 
him  nor  delivered  him  up  to  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dor. A  self-inflicted  death  seemed  the  only  means 
of  escape  from  the  hated  Romans  and  an  ignomin- 
ious execution. 

Finem  animss  quse  reshumanasraiscuit  olicn, 
Non  gladii,  iion  saxa  daliuut,  nee  tela;-  sed  ille 
Canaaruin  vindex,  ac  tunti  sanguinis  ultor 
Aunulus. 

His  tomb  may  be  seen  in  that  region  which  the 
barbarism  and  tyranny  of  centuries  have  desolated. 
His  penitent  country  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
alone  for  injustice  to  him  living  by  posthumous 
honors.  The  glory  and  independence  of  Carthage 
were  extinguished  with  its  greatest  commander. 

Where  died  the  modern  HannibaH  He  died,  as 
he  was  born,  on  a  small  and  rocky  island  ;  but  it 
was  not  that  of  his  birth,  nor  was  it  washed^  by 
the  sea  which  so  long  formed  the  centre  of  human 
civilization  and  grandeur.     It  was  in  that  magnum 


mare  to  which  a  Carthaginian  mountain  has  givea 
its  modern  name,  and  in  a  remote  part  of  it,  unex- 
plored in  ancient  times,  save  by  Carthaginian  nav- 
igators. He  was  a  prisoner  to  those  modern  Ro- 
mans whose  firmness  had  remained  unshaken  by 
his  most  brilliant  martial  achievements,  and  by  his 
most  daring  coup.s  d'etat,  and  whose  prince,  either 
from  conviction,  or  from  policy,  he  had  called  "  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most 
generous  of  his  enemies."  It  was  in  the  vigor  of 
manhood  when  the  understanding  is  usually  in  its 
full  maturity,  and  the  bodily  powers  unimpaired,  at 
the  age  of  forty- six,  that  the  disturber  of  modern 
Europe  was  condemned,  not  as  before,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  an  insignificant  principality,  but  to  a 
real  and  sad  captivity.  The  poor  privilege  which 
Hannibal  had  enjoyed  of  relieving  his  constitutional 
restlessness  by  change  of  place  was  denied  to  Bo- 
naparte. 

Lurking  disease,  brought  into  activity  by  con- 
finement and  anxiety,  within  a  few  years,  put  a 
period  to  that  turbulent  existence.  The  brightest 
blade  rusts  soonest  when  confined  within  its  sheath. 

A  storm  of  nature  was  raging  around  his  dying 
couch  ;  but  the  moral  world  which  he  had  so  long 
disturbed,  was  at  peace.  Neither  literature,  nor 
philosophy,  nor  religion  satisfied  the  cravings  of  a 
soul  on  which  ambition  had  set  its  everlasting  seal. 
In  his  last  words  and,  doubtless,  in  his  last  dis- 
turbed thoughts,  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
With  war  in  his  heart  he  passed  to  his  dread  ac- 
count before  the  God  of  peace. 

His  desire  that  his  remains  should  be  deposited  - 
in  France,  "  the  land  he  loved  so  well,"  was  at  first 
disregarded.  But  twenty  years  afterwards,  the 
love,  and  still  more  the  vanity  of  the  French,  were 
satisfied  by  the  restoration  of  one  dead,  who,  with 
all  his  faults  and  crimes,  must  ever  be  identified 
with  the  glory  of  that  nation,  and  deserved  a  thou- 
sand times  better  than  the  bigoted  and  debauched 
Louis  the  title  of  Grand  Monarque.  His  heart, 
after  death,  became  the  prey  of  vermin,  as  in  life, 
it  had  been  devoured  by  the  demon  ambition.*  The 
preservation  of  his  body  may  be  considered  omi- 
nous of  his  permanent  hold  on  the  admiration  of 
his  adopted  country.  The  bright  colors  in  which 
his  character  has  been  invested  by  the  imagination 
and  affection  of  his  blind  followers  may  fade  and 
disappear  like  the  garments  around  his  corpse,  but 
must  ever  leave  a  solid  and  indestructible  residuum. 

Having  thus  cast  a  bird's-eye  glance  at  the  ca- 
reer of  these  two  extraordinary  men,  in  which 
those  familiar  with  history  will  readily  discover 
some  liberties  which  we  have  taken,  we  may  be 
expected  to  sum  up  the  evidence  and  pronounce 
judgment  on  their  comparative  merits. 

If  asked,  which  was  the  greater  General,  Han- 
nibal or  Bonaparte,  we  should  probably  answer 

*  Said  to  have  been  half  eaten  up  by  one  of  the  rats 
which  infested  Longvvood. 
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with  most  prudence  in  the  style  of  the  Scotch 
ambassador  to  the  vain  Elizabeth,  Hannibal  was 
the  greatest  General  of  his  time,  as  Napoleon  was 
of  his.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  were  so 
completely  different,  that  we  cannot  measure  them 
by  any  common  standard. 

The  literature  of  Carthage  perished  with  its 
walls  and  with  its  vessels.  No  Punic  historian 
tells  the  tale  of  Cannae,  Metaurus,  and  of  Zama. 
The  account  most  favorable  to  Carthage,  among 
those  which  have  reached  us,  was  written  by  a 
Greek,  who  after  seeing  his  native  country  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  became  the  follower  of  the  second 
Africanus,  and  actually  witnessed  the  final  over- 
throw of  Carthage.  Yet  after  all  his  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  procure  accurate  information,  we  can- 
not suppose  that  a  history  composed  by  one  thus 
under  the  spell  of  Roman  ascendency,  and  deriving 
his  knowledge  principally  from  Roman  sources,  did 
ample  justice  to  Rome's  great  enemy. 

But  admitting  his  and  even  the  narrative  of  Livy 
to  be  strictly  true,  and  entirely  uncolored,  they  want 
the  minute  details,  which  at  once  interest  and  in- 
struct us  in  the  case  of  Bonaparte.  The  enemies 
of  the  latter  indeed  triumphed  ;  but  the  records  of 
his  nation,  and  the  accounts  of  his  friends  are  not 
lost.  His  nation  not  only  survives,  but  is  now  prov- 
ing its  super-abundant  life  by  a  new  revolution.  We 
are  not  compelled  to  rely  on  the  representations  of 
foreigners,  and  enemies,  while  the  press  teems 
with  French  memoirs  and  histories.  We  may  be 
dazzled  and  bewildered  by  cross-lights,  but  need 
not  grope  through  the  twilight  which  partially  con- 
ceals the  career  of  Hannibal. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  the  latter  stands 
out  in  bold  relief,  as  the  master  spirit  of  his  age. 
Listen  to  Livy  describing  his  interview  with  Scipio, 
Congressi  sunt,non  sua  modo  cztatis  maximi  duces, 
sed  omnis  ante  se  memoricz  omnium  cuilihetregum 
imperatorumve pares.  Again,  speaking  of  his  con- 
duct at  Zama,  Omnia  et  in  praelio,  et  ante  aciem, 
priusquam  excederet  pugnd  expertus  ;  et  confes- 
sione  etiam  Scipionis,  omniumque  peritorum  mili- 
ti(E,  illam  laudem  adeptus,  singulari  arte  aciem  eo 
die  instruxisse.  This  we  admit  does  not  place 
Hannibal  above  Scipio,  and  may  be  designed  to  ex- 
alt Livy's  favorite  hero  by  elevating  his  vanquished 
rival;  but  it  is  significant  that  he  does  not  claim 
superiority  for  that  hero,  as  the  English  do  for 
Wellington. 

We  find  also  a  strong  indication  of  the  prevalent 
sentiment,  in  a  Roman  author,  not  an  historian,  who 
hgid.  entirely  a  different  purpose  from  any  compari- 
SQ^ai  military  genius.  We  refer  to  that  true  pa- 
triot Juvenal,  who,  in  an  abandoned  age,  so  strongly 
expressed  his  grief  and  rage  at  his  country's  degra- 
dation. While  adducing,  in  his  tenth  satire,  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  wealth,  power,  elo- 
quence and  martial  fame,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
selects  no  Greek  nor  Roman  commander,  but  the 


hated  Carthaginian,  as  the  great  representative  and 
type  of  military  glory. 

Expende  Hannibalem;  quot  libras  in  duce  summo 
Invenies? 

Now  we  can  scarcely  account  for  this  indirect 
admission  of  his  supremacy,  except  by  supposing 
that  supremacy  to  be  an  universal  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  well-informed  Romans. 

The  military  pre-eminence  of  Bonaparte  in  the 
nineteenth  century  will  scarcely  be  questioned  by 
any,  but  an  Englishman.  If  he  overrated  his  won- 
derful powers,  and,  intoxicated  by  success,  attempt- 
ed impossibilities,  his  failure  is  no  impeachment  of 
his  genius,  but  only  of  his  prudence  and  modera- 
tion. 

But  passing  from  opinions  to  facts,  let  us  see 
what  was  the  condition  of  their  respective  nations 
when  these  heroes  flourished. 

When  Hamilcar  and  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal, 
determined  to  prepare  in  Spain  the  means  of  ano- 
ther, and  far  more  desperate  contest  with  Rome, 
Carthage,  although  still  rich  and  powerful,  was 
evidently  on  the  decline.  In  the  first  Punic  war, 
she  had  lost  her  Sicilian  province,  Sardinia,  and 
above  all  her  naval  superiority.  Her  treasury  had 
been  drained,  not  only  by  the  expenses  of  the 
former  contest,  but  by  the  sums  which  she  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  the  Romans. 

Livy  indeed  states  that  Carthage  was  never 
stronger  than  when  the  second  Punic  war  com- 
menced. Nam  neque  validioras  opibus  uUce  inter 
se  civitates  genlesque  contulerant  arma,  neque  his 
ipsis  tantum  unquam  virium  aut  rob  oris  fuit.  Ad- 
mitting, for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  consistency 
of  this  with  w'ell-known  facts,  it  is  plain  that  the 
comparative  strength  of  Rome  was  far  greater  than 
in  the  first  conflict.  She  had  more  completely  de- 
veloped that  remarkable  character  which  stamps 
her  the  marvel  of  history.  She  had  gradually  ex- 
tended and  consolidated  her  sway  over  all  Italy^ 
and  although  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  some  of  the 
other  conquered  tribes  were  still  restive,  her  gov- 
ernment had  been  on  the  whole  so  judicious,  that 
defections  to  Hannibal  were  far  less  extensive  thaa 
might  have  been  anticipated  under  the  circumstan- 
ces. The  oppression  of  the  Carthaginian  subjects 
was,  on  the  contrary,  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
dangerous  revolts  without  any  foreign  solicitation. 

At  the  commencement  of  Bonaparte's  first  Italiaa 
campaign,  the  French  government  was  the  weakest 
and  most  inefficient  that  can  be  conceived.  With- 
out money,  without  honesty,  without  vigor,  it  was 
no  less  jealous  of  its  great  commanders,  than  of  its 
enemies.  Yet  lamentable  as  had  been  the  effects 
of  the  revolution  in  other  respects,  it  had,  in  spite 
of  its  early  horrors  and  disorganization,  given  ten 
fold  vigor  to  the  nation,  by  diffusing  those  resources 
which  had  been  so  long  locked  up  in  the  han-ds  of 
the  clergy  and  noblesse,  or  by  them  squandered  ia 
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luxury,  by  opening  a  career  of  distinction  to  ple- 
bleian  talent,  and  inspiring  the  ardent  enthusiasnn 
of  recent  emancipation.  The  usual  success  of  the 
French  arms  proves  that  these  circumstances  coun- 
terbalanced even  the  imbecility  of  the  directory. 

The  spirit  which  animated  the  French  people 
was  contagious,  and  had  disseminated  itself  more 
or  less  throughout  Europe.  The  sympathy  of  the 
lower  classes  with  the  revolution  was  almost  uni- 
versal. Bonaparte's  career  was  one  triumphant 
progress,  until  he  provoked  the  animosity  of  the 
nations,  as  well  as  sovereigns  whom  he  assailed. 
Thetri-colored  flag  was  at  first  the  emblem,  if  not 
of  republican  liberty,  at  least  of  political  reform, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  new  system,  by  which  old 
corruptions  would  be  purified,  and  merit,  not  blood, 
become  the  passport  to  distinction.  But  when  ter- 
rible experience  convinced  them  of  their  mistake, 
and  made  it  apparent  that  the  French  policy  was 
radically  selfish,  and  the  French  rule  every  where 
oppressive,  a  violent  reaction  ensued.  The  Aus- 
trians  and  Germans,  who  had  been,  in  their  days  of 
disaster,  ridiculed  as  inferior  beings,  exasperated 
by  long-continued  injury,  began  to  show  them- 
selves more  worthy  of  their  ancient  reputation. 
The  Prussians,  who  had  been  so  terribly  beaten  at 
Jena,  only  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Frederic,  retrieved  their  reputation  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  The  Russians  under  Suwarrow, 
at  Eyiau,  Friedland  and  Borodino,  had  clearly 
shown  that  submission  to  Napoleon's  decrees  was 
never  the  result  of  necessity,  but  of  the  personal 
ascendency  which  he  acquired  over  their  youthful 
sovereign.  Above  all,  Britons  were  the  modern 
Romans,  whose  steady  courage  never  yielded  either 
in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field,  and,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  their  politicians,  proved 
the  great  bulwark  of  European  liberty.  All  these 
nations,  save  the  Russians,  were  in  about  the  same 
stage  of  civilization  as  the  French,  and  their  mili- 
tary training  and  experience  fully  equal. 

The  soldiers  of  Carthage  were  mostly  merce- 
naries, whose  only  motives  were  pay  and  plunder, 
whereas  the  hardy  Italian  farmers,  who  constituted 
the  Roman  armies,  were  also  stimulated  by  national 
pride,  and  love  of  country.  The  tactics  and  arms 
of  the  Roman  infantry  are  said  by  Polybius,  a  com- 
petent judge,  to  have  been  more  formidable  than 
any  others  then  known  in  the  world.  Hannibal 
gave  strong  evidence  of  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
by  arming  most  of  his  Africans  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae  with  weapons  taken  previously  from  the 
Romans,  unless  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  done 
from  necessity,  not  choice.  But  his  selection  of 
his  best  troops  as  the  recipients  of  those  weapons, 
seems  to  indicate  the  contrary.  His  superiority  in 
cavalry  is  considered  by  Polybius  his  principal  ad- 
vantage. It  has  been  customary  to  ridicule  ele- 
phants as  a  force  so  precarious  as  to  be  utterly 
contemptible.     But  their  constant  use  by  some  of 


the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  and  especially 
the  trouble  taken  by  Hannibal,  who  well  knew  their 
value,  in  transporting  them  over  deep  and  wide  riv- 
ers, and  snow-clad  mountains,  and  in  supplying  the 
places  of  those  which  were  lost,  should  make  us 
pause  before  pronouncing  a  sweeping  sentence  of 
inefliciency. 

There  was  no  essential  difference  between  Bona- 
parte and  his  enemies,  in  the  arms,  equipments, 
discipline,  or  mercenary  character  of  their  troops; 
but  the  impetus  given  to  the  spirit  of  the  French 
nation  and  soldiers  by  the  revolution,  was  irresisti- 
ble by  the  yielding  medium  against  which  it  was 
directed.  England  like  Rome  had  a  decided  naval 
superiority. 

Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  as  far  as  their  na- 
tions and  forces  were  concerned.  Napoleon  was  in 
a  more  favorable  position  than  Hannibal.  This 
remark  cannot  be  extended  to  iheix  personal  posi- 
tion. 

The  ancient  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first 
families  in  his  country  in  reputation,  popularity  and 
influence  ;  a  large  majority  of  those  in  power  were 
his  warm  supporters.  He  had  an  army  trained  un- 
der his  father  and  brother-in-law,  and  had  inherited 
from  them  their  skill,  their  plans,  and  the  treasures 
which  they  had  been  laying  up  for  the  very  purpose 
to  which  he  devoted  them.  His  education  and  bis 
thoughts  had  been  directed  to  a  single  object  from 
childhood.  He  was  no  mere  theorist  in  war,  but 
had  often  been  in  battle  against  the  brave  Span- 
iards. 

Sprung  from  a  family  comparatively  obscure^ 
and  that  not  French,  the  modern  inherited  from  his 
father,  neither  that  influence  which  would  bring 
him  forward  in  the  army,  nor  those  great  military 
schemes,  which  in  the  case  of  Hannibal  were  ma- 
turing during  two  generations.  He  commenced 
his  career,  as  a  lieutenant,  and  his  humble  position, 
as  he  frankly  admits,  gave  a  revolutionary  cast  ta 
his  political  sentiments.  When  he  was  raised  to 
the  command  of  a  French  army  the  soldiers  did' 
not  recognize  with  delight  the  form  and  features  of 
their  old  commander,  and  afterwards  forget  the 
resemblance  in  admiration  of  his  own  great  quali- 
ties. His  army,  government,  and  himself  were 
equally  destitute  of  money,  and  of  supplies.  He 
felt  that  his  own  efforts  must  realize  his  youthful 
dreams  of  glory.  With  the  confidence  of  genius, 
he  said  to  one  who  thought  him  too  young  for  so 
important  a  command,  "  In  one  year  I  will  be  old 
or  dead."  In  twelve  months  he  became,  in  his  own 
sense  of  the  word,  far  the  oldest  general  in  Europe. 
If  he  afterwards  possessed  a  great  advantage  over 
Hannibal  in  the  complete  control  of  France  and  her 
conquests,  he  owed  it  to  himself,  and  not  to  circum- 
stances. 

Hannibal  does  not  appear  to  have  introduced  any 
new  arms,  or  engines,  or  to  have  used  any  novel 
system  of  tactics  or  discipline. 
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Bonaparte  cannot  be  said  to  have  invented  his 
system  of  concentration,  any  nniore  than  Lord  Ba- 
con can  be  said  to  have  invented  inductive  reason- 
ing. There  can  never  have  been  a  period  since 
man's  creation,  when  he  did  not  draw  general  con- 
clusions from  particular  facts ;  the  glory  of  Bacon 
was  to  appreciate  and  demonstrate  the  value  and 
proper  application  of  this  mode  of  reasoning.  So 
no  savage  chieftain  can  ever  have  been  blind  to  the 
advantage  of  attacking  a  single  straoaler  among 
his  enemies  with  three  of  his  own  warriors  ;  and 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Caesar  doubtless  acted 
on  this  common-sense  principle,  just  in  proportion 
to  their  skill  and  circumstances.  Frederic  the 
Great,  surrounded  by  enemies,  each  more  power- 
ful than  himself,  preserved  himself  from  ruin  by 
their  separation  alone.  But  it  was  reserved  for  a 
young  man,  who  had  never  seen  war  on  a  great 
scale,  nor  been  under  the  tuition  of  any  great  com- 
mander, to  give  perfect  system  to  this  mode  of  oper- 
ation, and  by  its  daring  practice  to  overwhelm  ad- 
versaries, who  were  very  slow  in  imitating  his 
example. 

Both. had  the  high  daring  indispensable  to  the 
complete  success  of  genius  in  any  department ;  but 
in  the  ancient,  it  was  far  more  under  the  control  of 
prudence.  He  never  darkened  his  moral  or  mili- 
tary fame  by  a  Spanish  invasion  like  Bonaparte's, 
or  a  Russian  campaign. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bonaparte  rose  from  an  hum- 
bler station  to  a  much  greater  height  of  power. 
When  four  armies  were  beaten  by  Hannibal,  and 
five  by  Bonaparte,  within  twelve  months  after  they 
respectively  entered  Italy,  their  merit  may  seem  to 
be  nearly  equally  balanced.  If  Hannibal  had.  at 
first  greater  resources  than  Napoleon,  he  encoun- 
tered far  greater  obstacles  in  the  passage  of  the 
Alps,  and  in  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  gallant 
Italians.  But  Hannibal  was  in  the  meridian  of  his 
glory  just  after  the  battle  of  Cannae ;  if  the  ap- 
proach of  Hasdrubal  brought  him  nearer  to  the  at- 
tainment of  his  object,  it  placed  him  no  higher  in 
the  temple  of  fame.  In  his  first  Italian  campaign, 
Bonaparte  had  only  commenced  his  progress  to- 
wards empire  and  glory.  With  all  the  resources 
of  France  at  his  command,  he  did  not  ascertain 
that  impossible  was  good  French,  until  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  Kremlin.  Victorious  as  he  always 
was,  the  Carthaginian  found  at  an  early  period, 
that  victory,  and  the  complete  conquest  of  Italy 
were  different  things.  His  country's  neglect  of 
his  wants,  the  persevering  efforts  of  Rome,  and  the 
skill  and  caution  of  her  commanders,  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  there  were  obstacles  which  not 
even  his  genius  could  overleap. 

Hannibal's  own  officer  Maharbal  said  to  him, 
Vincere  scis;  victoria  uti  nescis.  The  charge  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  some  degree  warranted  by 
facts.  After  neither  of  his  four  great  battles  of 
Ticinus,  Trebia,  Trasimenus,  and  Cannae,  does  he 
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appear  to  have  pressed  his  advantage  with  all  the 
energy  to  be  expected  from  his  character.  The 
circumstances  accompanying  the  first  two  show 
plainly  why  he  did  not  immediately  press  forward. 
But  the  reasons  for  not  marching  on  Rome,  after 
the  massacres  of  Tvasimene  and  Cannae,  are  by  no 
means  so  clear.  It  may  be  urged  that  his  plan  was 
to  destroy  Rome  rather  by  cutting  off  its  resources, 
than  by  a  direct  attack  on  its  strong  fortifications, 
which  would  have  occasioned  considerable  delay, 
that  his  troops  and  himself  were  less  fitted  for 
sieges  than  for  operations  in  the  open  field,  and 
perhaps  that  he  feared  driving  the  Romans  to  des- 
peration by  the  capture  of  their  metropolis.  Yet 
it  can  hardly  he  maintained  that  any  or  all  of  these 
apologies  are  sufficient. 

Bonaparte  hesitated  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
when  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  danger  and 
difficulty.  But  when  triumphant,  he  always  struck 
at  the  heart  of  his  enemy  ;  his  motto  was  always 
en  avant.  He  strained  every  nerve,  military  and 
diplomatic,  to  make  his  victory  fruitful  of  great  re- 
sults. 

But  Hannibal,  if  less  skilful  in  improving  advan- 
tages, had  far  more  tact  in  conciliating  allies  and 
dependants.  We  have  the  positive  testimony  of. 
Polybius  that,  during  his  sixteen  year's  stay  in  Ita- 
ly, "  in  the  midst  of  various  fortune"  his  soldiers  of 
so  many  various  nations  "  never  mutinied  against 
him,  nor  quarreled  among  themselves."  He  so 
well  maintained  his  position  and  influence  among 
his  Italian  allies,  that  even  four  years  after  the 
death  of  Hasdrubal,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Africa, 
and  not  in  Italy,  compelled  his  departure.  Had  he 
been  less  artful  and  insinuating,  the  necessity  of 
living  on  the  inhabitants,  must  long  before  have 
driven  them  to  a  levy  en  masse,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  his  absolute  expulsion. 

Bonaparte  too  had  an  insinuating  address  ;  but  it 
was  too  often  overbalanced  by  his  tyrannical  tem- 
per, and  it  is  well  known  how  soon  he  alienated 
the  nations  whose  sovereigns  he  had  beaten,  and 
whose  welfare  he  professed  to  have  so  much  at 
heart. 

Altogether  we,  not  without  hesitation,  should  as- 
sign the  military  palm  to  the  modern  commander. 
His  improvement  in  the  art  of  war,  the  buoyancy 
with  which  he  rose  from  an  humble  station  to  an 
elevation  unparalleled  in  history,  and  the  sagacious 
energy  with  which  he  extracted  the  last  possible 
advantage  from  every  success,  in  the  estimate  of 
genius,  must  outweigh  the  superior  caution,  and  ad- 
dress of  the  Carthaginian,  who  was  never  so  com- 
pletely the  "  spoiled  child  of  victory."  The  sweet 
use  of"  disappointment  and  adversity,"  taught  him 
more  wisdom  and  moderation. 

When  we  come  to  a  moral  comparison,  we  must 
reverse  that  decision.  Hannibal's  was  an  age  of 
infant  science,  of  heathen  darkness,  of  bloody  s 
perstition,    unenlightened    by    revelation. 
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parte's  was  one  illnminaled  liy  science,  by  philosophy 
and  Christianity,  in  whicli  the  deadly  pressure  of 
civil  and  ecclesinslif-al  tyranny  arid  cornipiion  had 
been  greatly  li;:hlened,  if  not  entirely  removed. 
We  must,  however,  in  justice,  rennennber  that  men 
without  this  pressure  to  which  they  had  been  loner 
inured,  were  buoyed  up  into  the  loftiest  heights  of 
of  folly  and  exlravafjance,  and  that  it  was  a  period 
of  fiery  trial,  in  which  the  principles  of  few  with- 
stood the  ordeal. 

Yet,  with  all  this  allowance,  we  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  Napoleon's  essential  principle  of 
action  was  wronof.  He  was  an  adventurer  ready 
to  embrace  any  where  any  opportunity  of  personal 
ajrprandizement.  The  means,  whether  by  Jacobin 
pamphlets,  by  Mahometan  manifestations,  by  sum- 
mary executions,  by  carnage  on  the  batile-field,  or 
by  odious  espionage, — the  place,  whether  France, 
Turkey,  Egvpt,  Spain,  or  Russia  were  to  him  in- 
different. When  he  told  his  brother  Louis,  that 
the  first  object  of  his  care  must  be  "  the  Emperor, 
the  second  France,  and  the  third  his  own  kingdom 
Holland,"  he  arranged  the  motives  which  he  thought 
should  govern  all  mankind,  according  to  his  own 
ideas  of  their  precedence. 

He  loved  indeed  the  country  which  he  ruled,  but 
only  as  part  and  parcel  of  himself.  He  wished  to 
improve  its  condition  and  institutions  only  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  his  own  despotism.  The  com- 
plete attainment  of  absolute  power  in  France,  and 
of  immense  influence  throughout  Europe,  exposed 
him  to  fearful,  almost  irresistible  temptation.  As 
he  loved  France,  because  it  was  a  ready  instrument 
of  all  his  designs,  so  he  hated  England,  as  the  stand- 
ing obstacle  to  their  accomplishment. 

Hannibal's  ruling  motive  was  far  nobler.  His 
country's  independence,  to  be  attained  by  the  over- 
throw of  Rome,  was  the  object  to  which  hedevoted 
his  life.  He  seems  never  to  have  coveted  a  higher 
station  than  that  of  first  citizen  of  Carthage,  or  to 
have  contemplated  tyranny.  We  may  condemn  his 
intense  hatred  of  Rome,  but  must  remember  that  it 
was  sucked  in  with  his  mother's  milk,  was^the  first 
precept  which  his  father  gave,  had  been  cherished 
by  his  own  reflections,  and  sanctioned  by  the  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  the  age.  He  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  what  were  then  regarded  as  car- 
dinal virtues,  courage,  fidelity  to  his  country,  and 
ardent  patriotism.  He  has  been  charged  with  /««- 
Az/mctZ  cruelty  by  the  Romans;  but  the  allegation  is 
denied  by  Polybius,  and  seems  to  be  unsupported 
by  facts.  That  in  such  an  age,  a  man,  so  circumstan- 
ced, scrupled  at  shedding  blood,  or  inflicting  injury 
when  necessary  for  his  purposes,  is  neither  asserted 
nor  is  it  probable;  but  the  proof  of  his  wanton  barbari- 
ty is  wanting.  Indeed  his  long-continued  popularity 
with  his  allies  and  troops,  is  a  stronor  indication  of 
the  contrary.  If  he  usually  indulged  his  forces  in 
jUbge  and  massacre  of  the  Romans,  it  was  part  of 
alicy,  and  only  the  common  practice  of  an  age, 


when  slavery  or  death  was  the  lot  of  the  vanquished. 
His  sparing  the  lands  of  Fabius  Maximns,  and  bu- 
rying the  body  of  Marcellus,  are  traits  of  generosi- 
ty, of  which  we  recollect  no  examples  among  his 
enemies.  The  bloody  head  of  his  brother  was  the 
only  token  which  they  ever  gave  him  of  their  mag- 
nanimous courtesy. 

With  far  less  apology,  Napoleon  early  manifested 
a  recklessness  of  injury  and  suffering  in  the  attain- 
ment of  his  objects.  When  some  persons  in  Lom- 
bardy  rose  on  their  French  invaders,  he  did  not 
treat  them  with  forbearance,  as  honest  patriots 
whom  it  was  his  unpleasant  duty  to  control,  but  as 
brigands  and  traitors.  In  imitation  of  the  Romans, 
he  seized  those  monuments  of  the  fine  arts  which  in 
modern  warfare  have  been  usually  esteemed  sacred. 
This  was  but  the  mild  commencement  of  those  out- 
rages on  a  great  scale  which  he  continued  to  per- 
petrate in  person,  and  by  his  lieutenants.  These 
may  be  extenuated  by  the  tyrant's  plea  necessity  ; 
but  that  can  hardly  avail  hiin  in  some  cases  of  indi- 
vidual cruelty,  such  for  instance,  as  the  murders  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,*  and  the  bookseller  Palm, 
whose  ivorse  case  been  less  noticed  on  account  of 
his  humble  condition.  His  Corsican  love  of  re- 
venge, and  childish  sensitiveness  to  attacks  from 
the  press,  led  to  these  infainous  acts. 

If  Punica  fides  in  the  Roman  vocabulary,  became 
synonymous  with  bad  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  "  To 
lie  like  a  bulletin,"  became  proverbial  in  France 
itself.  If  Hannibal,  in  his  blows  at  Rome,  disre- 
garded treaties  and  the  rights  of  neutrals,  Bona- 
parte imprisoned  his  guest  Ferdinand,  and  seized 
the  Pope,  with  whom  he  was  at  peace,  within  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican. 

In  domestic  relations,  no  comparison  can  be  in- 
stituted between  the  two,  because  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  those  of  Hannibal. 

We  are  not  much  better  informed  in  regard  to 
his  conduct  in  political  affairs.  That  he  was  an 
able  statesman,  his  honest  and  successful  adminis- 
tration after  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  his  manage- 
ment during  a  series  of  years  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
conclusively  proved.  But  we  have  the  mere  out- 
lines of  the  transactions,  and  those  outlines  from  the 
Romans.  They  distinctly  admit  his  ability,  integri- 
ty and  success,  while  they  insinuate  no  charge  of 
selfish  ambition. 

Bonaparte's  civil  talents  were  only  second  to 
his  military.  A  master  hand,  an  iron  grasp  were 
necessary  at  the  period,  when  he  arose.  He  re- 
duced the  chaos  to  order;  but  it  was  the  order  of 
despotism.  The  avenues  of  office  were  kept  open 
to  all  who  had  the  best  qualifications;  but  office- 
holders were  no  longer  servants  of  the  State,  but 
of  the   Emperor.     He  established  a  good  code  of 

*  For  Napoleon's  defence  against  the  charge  of  murder- 
ing the  Due  d'Enghien,  see  a  review  of  Monlholon's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Captivity"  in  the  January  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger for  the  present  year. — Ed.  Mess. 
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laws,  but  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  interfered  with 
their  fair  administration.  He  erected  buildings,  he 
digged  canals,  he  made  roads  ;  but  they  were  main- 
ly designed  to  feed  his  own  and  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  furnish  means  for  further  conquests.  By 
his  police,  he  tyrannized  noi  only  over  men's  words 
and  actions,  but  over  tiieir  very  thoughts. 

The  influence  of  Hannibal's  policy  ceased  with 
the  independence  of  his  country.  That  of  Bona- 
parte is  still  felt  in  France  now  republican.  He 
gave  the  prestige  of  splendid  success,  shape,  and 
permanence  to  the  warlike  system  of  the  old  re- 
public. If  that  belligerent  policy  should  now  be 
resumed,  the  remembrance  of  his  exploits  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  result.  Should  Europe 
be  again  kindled  into  a  general  blaze,  we  may  ex- 
claim 

E'en  in  his  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 


GENIUS. 


I. 


Spirit  immortal  and  divine  ! 

Whose  calm  and  searching  eye 
Look'st  forth  upon  the  universe, 

lis  wonders  to  descry — 
Whose  eagle-wing,  resistless,  proud, 
Hath  soared  above  each  misty  cloud 

That  o'er  us  darkly  spread — 
I  bow  before  thee,  as  of  old 
The  Grecian  bowed  to  her  who  told 

The  Oracles  of  dread. 

II. 

For  thou  art  Nature's  prophet — priest, 

Anointed  by  her  God, 
And  dwellest  in  her  sacred  courts 

By  others  all  untrod  : 
To  thee  alone  'tis  given  to  raise 
The  veil  that  shrouds  from  mortal  gaze 

Her  mysteries  sublime, 
To  hear  her  sweet  and  solemn  tone 
Revealing  wonders  else  unknown 

In  all  the  lapse  of  time. 

III. 

And  more — the  human  heart  is  deep, 

And  passionate  and  strong. 
But  thou  rnay'st  read  its  sealed  page 

And  search  its  depths  among; 
May'st  bow  it  with  thy  spell  of  might, 
Or  urge  it  to  a  prouder  flight, 

A  loftier  desire, — 
'Till  yielding  to  thy  liigh  control 
The  newly-wakened,  eager  soul, 

To  purer  things  aspire. 

IV. 

Thou  dwellest  on  this  lowly  earth, 
.  Majestic  and  alone  ; 


Thy  home  is  in  a  brighter  clime, 

Near  the  EternaVs  throne  ; 
And  evermore,  in  tameless  might, 
Still  strivest  thou  to  wing  thy  flight, 

Its  glory  to  attain  ; 
E'en  as  the  eagle  turns  his  eye. 
Though  fettered,  to  his  native  sky, 

And  struggles  with  his  chain. 

V. 

Men  gaze  in  strange  and  wondering  awe 

On  thine  inspired  brow. 
But  reck  not  of  the  hidden  things 

That  darkly  sleep  below  ; 
Nor  how  thou  spitrnest  earth's  control. 
What  voices  haunt  thy  troubled  soul, — 

What  shadows  round  thee  play  : — 
Thy  dreams  are  all  of  future  bliss, 
Of  other  worlds — and  e'en  in  this 

Thy  name  shall  not  decay  ! 


VI. 


Sage !  musing  in  thy  lonely  cell — 

Aspiring,  yet  serene  ; 
Tracking  afar  the  light  of  truth. 

Through  darkness  dimly  seen, — 
A  thousand  minds  thy  truths  have  eaught, 
And  pondered  o'er  thy  lofty  thought. 

In  inspiration  high^ 
A  thousand  minds  have  scanned  the  page, 
Made  clearer  by  the  lapse  of  age. 

In  which  thy  treasures  lie  ! 

VII. 

Bard  ! — lo  !  the  thrilling  strain  that  poured 

Thy  soul's  deep  melodies, 
Have  waked  in  many  an  echoing  heart 

A  thousand  sympathies  ; 
Have  lived  through  years  of  dull  decay 
When  princely  names  have  passed  away, 

That  were  a  glory  then. 
Till  every  word  hath  thus  become 
Like  to  a  thrilling  voice  of  home, 

In  the  deep  hearts  of  men ! 

VIII. 

And  ye  o'er  whose  inspired  souls 

Strange  shapes  of  beauty  gleamed, 
Embodied  to  the  gaze  of  men 

In  forms  of  heaven  that  seemed, — 
The  marble  still  in  beauty  lives. 
The  pictured  canvass  but  receives 

New  value  from  decay  ; 
And  both  shall  perish  ere  the  name 
Of  him  who  gave  them  unto  fame 

Hath  passed,  like  them,  away. 


IX. 


And  they,  to  whom  were  given  the  gift 

Of  inspiration's  tongue, — 
Upon  whose  high  commanding  words 

Senates  in  rapture  hung; — 
And  ihey,  the  dauntless  chiefs,  and  brave, 
On  battle-field  and  ocean-wave, 
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Who  won  a  lofty  fame, 
Lo  !  deathless,  and  defying  time, 
A  thousand  monuments  sublime 

Commemorate  each  name ! 

X. 

Thus  Genius  lives — its  spirit  caught 

From  heaven's  own  height  afar. 
Shines  tranquil  'raid  the  gloom  of  earth, 

An  ever-guiding  star  : 
A  shining  mark  that's  given  to  show 
To  those  who  darkly  tread  lielow 

The  way  our  pathway  tends  ; 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery, 
A  prophecy  of  things  to  be  ■ 

When  earthly  being  ends! 

XI. 

A  prophecy  of  glorious  things — 

Of  holy  things  and  bright, 
Which  we  behold  not  through  the  mists 

That  dim  our  mortal  sight ; 
A  voice  that  whispers  from  afar 
Telling  of  wondrous  things  that  are 

Where  perfectness  hath  power  ! 
A  light  to  guide  the  spirit  on 
'Till  that  celestial  state  be  won 

Which  was  our  primal  dower. 

XII. 

Thou  shall  go  forth  in  prouder  might 

And  firmer  strength  ere  long, 
And  truth  shall  guide  thee  on  thy  way 

VViih  revelation  strong; 
And  thou  shalt  see  with  wondVing  eyes 
The  thou-^^and  mighty  mysteries 

That  round  our  being  cling  ; 
Unfolding  truths  whose  shadovvs  lie 
Darkly  before  the  doubting  eye, 

Our  souls  bewildering. 

XIII. 

High  souls  have  gazed  on  wondrous  things, 

And  men  have  called  them  dreams, — 
But  they  are  such  as  shadowed  stars. 

Upon  the  mirroring  streams  ; 
We  gaze  upon  the  phantom-glow — 
Alas  !  we  gaze  too  much  below, — 

And  strive  to  grasp  in  vain. 
But  Genius  turns  his  gaze  afar. 
Where  like  a  pure  and  shining  star 

The  glorious  truth  is  seen  ! 

XIV. 

Go  forth,  thou  spirit  proud  and  high. 

Upon  thy  soaring  flight! 
Thou  art  the  messenger  of  God, 

And  He  will  guide  thee  right, 
Go  proudly  forth,  and  fearlessly, 
For  many  a  hidden  mystery 

Awaits  thee  to  unseal ; 
And  men  shall  gaze  in  rapt  surprise. 
On  wonders  that  to  darkened  eyes 

Thy  brightness  shall  reveal ! 


Richmond. 
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BY    P.    P.    COOKE. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Imposing  was  the  array  that  wound  down  the 
hill  of  Winisfalen.  The  country  had  gathered  to 
honor  the  obsequies  of  a  good,  generous,  and  be- 
loved citizen.  Colonel  Hunter  had  bought  his 
mourners  in  advance :  paying  in  the  benevolent 
deeds  of  a  long  life.  Many,  very  many,  wept  gen- 
uine tears  as  his  lime-broken  body  was  drawn  in 
that  solemn,  and  slow-moving  hearse,  to  be  placed 
away  in  the  melancholy  biirial  ground,  where  the 
Hunters  of  many  generations — their  bows  broken, 
and  their  sandals  of  speed  unstrung — lay  moulder- 
ing away  into  the  fate  of  all  humanity.  I  cannot 
linger  over  the  ashes  of  this  good  old  man.  The 
great  life  of  the  world  closes  over  the  individual 
dead,  like  waves  over  a  sinking  ship.  Grieving  a 
little,  or  much,  the  many,  in  whom  the  pulse  of 
health  yet  beats  high,  put  away  the  band  of  som- 
bre crape,  give  a  few  profound  thoughts  to  the  so- 
lemnities of  death,  and  go  back  to  the  busy  course 
upon  which  the  wheels  of  life  are  still  flying  and 
flashinjT.  I  must  imitate  this  universal  desertion  of 
death  for  life  to  which  the  necessities  of  human  ex- 
istence rudely  drag  us  :  or  to  which,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  a  kindly  oblivion  gently 
leads  us. 

After  the  funeral,  search  was  made  amongst  the 
papers  of  the  dead  man  for  his  will.  One  day's 
search  proved  fruitless.  The  second  produced  a 
partial  result.  A  will  was  found  of  a  very  old 
date.  By  this  will  Colonel  Hunter  devised  Win- 
isfalen to  his  brother  Godfrey  Hunter  of  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  personal 
property  to  Henry  Hunter,  the  eldest  son  of  God- 
frey. This  will,  or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  will, 
recited  certain  family  grievances,  mixed  up  of  pol- 
itics and  an  injudicious  marriage,  as  reasons  for  di- 
verting his  property  from  its  natural  inheritor, 
Lewis  Hunter.  A  codicil  recited  the  death  of 
Lewis  Hunter,  and  left  to  his  infant  daughter,  about 
this  time  received  with  her  mother  under  the  roof 
of  Winisfalen,  the  sum  of  $10,000.  No  one  im- 
agined that  this  would  prove  to  be  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Colonel  Hunter.  His  love  for  his 
grand-daughter,  and  his  intention  to  give  her  the 
greater  part  of  his  large  estate  were  generally 
known.     The  search  continued  for  days,  and  when 

it  had  been  conducted  to  a  result  of  despair,  N , 

the  old  lawyer,  drawn  from  a  sick  bed  by  the  emer- 
gency, made  all  commence  anew,  taking  the  house 
room  by  room.  Robin  maintained  that  he  had 
heard  his  master  tell  Gamil  of  his  purpose  to  leave 
the  bulk  of  his  property  to  Mary,  that  Garni!  had 
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read  a  will  so  dis])osinof  of  the  property,  and  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  directed  him  to  return  it  to 
the  pigeon-hole,  where  it  and  other  papers  had  been 
kept  with  the  fishing  tackle.  The  pigeon-hole 
contained  a  bundle  of  papers,  but  no  will  was 
amongst  them.  Gamil,  in  consequence  of  this 
statement  blunderingly  made  by  Robin,  had  been 
summoned  at  an  early  stage  of  the  search.  He 
said  that  he  had  conversed  with  Colonel  Hunter 
generally  on  the  subject  of  will-making.  That 
his  client  had  mentioned  ancld  will,  and  expressed 
the  intention  of  making  a  new  one  ;  that  he  (Gamil) 
had  been  called  upon  to  give,  and  had  given,  some 
simple  information  for  the  guidance  of  his  client  in 
carrying  the  intention  into  effect.  This  made  the 
sura  of  the  polite  attorney's   statement.     N 


scarcely  believed  him  against  the  positive  asser- 
tions of  trusty  Robin;  but  he  could,  on  the  other 
hand,  scarcely  disbelieve  him.  This  thing  of  an 
unfulfilled  intention  was  like  his  old  friend  Colonel 
Hunter.  Altogether  his  mind  was  very  much  un- 
settled.    I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fruitless  search. 

At  the  end  of  a  week's  seeking,  N rode  home 

in  a  state  of  despondency  just  a  little  relieved  by 
some  forlorn  scheme,  which  fiitted  through  his 
naind,  of  going  into  chancery,  and  seeking  to  es- 
tablish a  lost,  or  suppressed  will.  "I  would  give 
a  great  deal — a  great  deal,"  muttered  this  old 
friend  of  the  Hunters  of  Winisfalen,  "if  prying 
Robin  had  a  white  face  to  be  believed.  What 
shall  we  do  without  witnesses'?  Lord — Lord — how 
terrible !" 

This  great  overthrow  of  well-grounded  hopes, 
if  it  developed  no  high  quality  in  Mrs.  Agnes  Hun- 
ter, yet  had  the  effect  of  showing  that  her  nature 
was  haughty  and  staunch  in  its  sufficiency  to  self. 
Barren  of  emotions  her  daily  life  had  been  ;  the 
coldness  which  had  been  fatal  to  these  soft  yield- 
ings,  these  weaknesses  which  make  human  life 
lovely  even  whilst  pitiable,  now  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  proud  equanimity  under  misfortune. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Hunter  never  appeared  to  so  much 
advantage.  She  at  once,  when  the  last  effort  to 
find  a  later  will  had  proved  fruitless,  signified  her 
purpose  to  remove  from  Winisfalen,  and  take  an 

humbler  establishment  in  the  town  of  C .     No 

one  would  have  supposed  that  a  .great  overthrow 
had  befallen  the  worldly  hopes  of  the  serene  and 
stately  lady  who  calmly  made  arrangements  for 
this  change  in  her  mode  of  life.  Her  means,  apart 
from  the  small  legacy  bequeathed  to  her  daughter, 
were  very  slender;  they  consisted  in  their  sum 
total  of  a  few  thousands,  invested  in  bank  stocks — 
moneys  which  had  constituted  her  sole  dowry, 
when  Lewis  Hunter,  from  some  eccentricity  into 
which  love  betrays  men,  led  her  from  poverty  to 
reasonable,  but  now  defeated,  hopes  of  affluence. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  Mary  Hunter  was 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  a  great  fortune. 
But  grief  for  her  grandfather's  death  at  first  drove 


all  thought  of  other  loss  from  her  mind.  And  as 
the  tumults  of  this  subsided,  two  causes  of  distress 
which  a  common  nature,  in  a  similar  case,  would 
have  left  far  in  the  background,  assumed  a  pre- 
dominance over  the  baser  grief  which  attends  loss 
of  wealth.  One,  the  least,  of  these  causes  of  dis- 
tress, was  the  necessary  removal  from  Winisfalen. 
Shd  loved  the  old  walls  that  had  sheltered  her  from 
infancy;  the  sentinel  oaks  were  her  dumb  friends, 
or  rather  her  many-voiced  friends,  for  they  could 
speak  in  a  thousand  tones,  when  the  winds  came 
roaring,  or  sighing,  or  w-hispering,  amongst  their 
wide-spread  branches.  She  loved  her  little  flower- 
garden;  she  loved  her  accustomed  walks  ;  the  very 
clock  in  the  old  dining-room,  standing  grimly  in  its 
corner,  with  its  moon-face,  was  like  something  sen- 
tient with  which  she  had  contracted  a  quiet  friend- 
ship. There  was  no  spot  on  earth  so  dear  to  her 
as  the  green  hill,  upon  which  the  happy  years  of 
her  life  had  been  passed.  But  the  great  cause  of 
distress  was  this- — and  I  fear  that,  in  indulging  it, 
she  was  guilty  of  a  wretched. weakness  :  the  pov- 
erto  into  which  she  had  fallen  made  it  seem  impos- 
sible to  her  that  she  could  now  recal  Carabas. 
Her  motives  would  seem  base.  The  master  of 
Colsworth,  in  spite  of  his  involvements,  was  rich 
in  comparison  with  the  poor  disinherited  girl  who 
so  recently,  when  fortune  seemed  prodigal  of  bright 
promises,  had  dismissed  him.  To  make  overtures 
now — what  would  the  world  say  to  such  a  course  \ 
what  might  not  even  he  think  of  it  ]  She  permitted 
this  weakness  to  overcome  her  better  sense,  and 
left  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  which  had  cheered 
the  last  moments  of  her  grandfather,  to  the  chances 
of  the  future. 

The  Winisfalen  servants  were  much  distressed, 
when  their  young  mistress,  passing  before  a  long 
line  of  them,  pressed  their  hands,  and  gave  them 
kind  words  at  parting.  Robin,  the  girl  Rlalkin,  and 
one  or  two  others,  were  to  continue,  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  executors  in  the  service  of  Mrs. 
Hunter.  Loud  lamentations  followed  the  groaning 
and  creaking  of  the  old  family  coach,  as  it  bore  the 
sad  ladies  from  Winisfalen,  to  their  new  and  more 
humble  home. 

I  must  pass  over  a  considerable  interval  of  time, 
and  take  up  my  story  at  a  point  of  interest.  Mary 
Hunter,  leading  a  life  of  seclusion  in  a  pleasant  cot- 
tage in  the  edge  of  C — ,  had  found  the  certain  truth 
that  a  well  regulated  mind,  and  pure  conscience, 
aided  by  the  physical  health  of  youth,  can  triumph 
over  griefs,  and  make  any  life  endurable.  Winter 
had  come  and  passed.  She  felt  a  little  surprise, 
when  the  changing  face  of  nature  reminded  her 
that  she  had  lived  through  six  months  of  time  in 
her  calm  resistance  to  unhappiness.  The  trite  verse 
of  the  Latin  poet  is  freshly  enough  expanded  by 
Chaucer : 

"  For  though  we  slepe,  or  wake,  or  rorae,or  ride, 
Ay  fleih  the  time,  it  wol  no  man  abide." 
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II  had  flown  wilh  Mary  Hunter,  in  spite  of  much 
to  make  it  drag  heavily. 

One  morning,  as  Mary  was  employed  in  training 
her  honey-suckles  and  roses,  upon  which  "the  blind 
motions  of  the  spring"  were  bursting  buds,  the  lit- 
tle busy  wife  of  one  Mr.  Hobson,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  came  briskly  up  with  an  unstarched 
cap-frill  flying  back  from  her  round,  good-natured 
face,  and  a  letter  and  newspaper  in  her  hand.  Her 
worthy  husband  had  preached  himself  into  an  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  his  congregation  had  sent 
him  off  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  letter  in  Mrs.  Hobson's  hand  was  from  this 
absent  husband ;  he  wrote  from  Paris  where  a 
weakness  for  prying  into  rare  books  of  useless 
learning  had  detained  him  from  his  original  des- 
tination. The  newspaper  was  a  number  of  the 
C —  gazette.  The  brisk  little  woman  puffed,  as 
she  waddled  up  to  Mary.  Her  good-natured  face 
expressed  as  much  indignation  as  its  capacity  in 
such  expressions  permitted.  She  lost  no  time  in 
opening  the  batteries  of  her  speech. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  '\  Have  you  seen  the 
gazette  ?  How  shameful  to  take  such  an  advantage 
of  the  poor  young  man's  being  out  of  the  country  ; 
and  just  when  Mr.  H.  is  writing  such  complimen- 
tary things  about  him  too.  I  could  tear  the  old 
wretch's  eyes  out  of  his  head." 

Mary  did  not  at  all  understand  Mrs.  Hobson's 
speech.     Mrs.  Hobson  explained  it. 

"I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  my  dear  Mr.  H. 
He  says  that  our  friend  Mr.  Car  is  in  Paris,  and 
that  he  makes  quite  a  figure  in — what  do  you 
think]  In  writings — all  about  politics  and  that 
sort  of  thing — some  great  questions.  But  let  me 
read  you  what  the  letter  says."  The  good  wife 
read  : 

"  Our  young  friend  Carabas  Car  of  Cotsworth  is 
here,  and,  much  to  my  astonishment,  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  publication  of  able  papers 
upon  important  international  questions.  He  seems 
to  have  changed  completely  from  her  former  dissi- 
pated mode  of  life.  1  mean,  my  dear,  by  '  dissi- 
pated' not  that  he  drank  intemperately  ;  I  never 
heard  that  he  did  so.  But  that  he  dissipated  time, 
health,  and  wealth  in  improper  pursuits.  How  aman 
so  recently  lost  in  enfeebling  and  wholly  unlettered 
habits,  and  still  so  young,  should  have  mastered 
the  grave  subjects  upon  which  he  writes  forcibly 
and  profoundly,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  He  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  embassy  here,  and  is 
quite  a  lion.  I  held  a  long  home  conversation  with 
him  a  few  evenings  since.  His  principles  seem  to 
have  become  greatly  purified  ;  his  reflections  upon 
the  past  are  singularly  sad,  but  siruck  me  as  just. 
He  persists,  however,  in  what  1  consider  an  error; 
he  will  not  return  to  give  personal  attention  to  his 
afl'airs,  but  talks  of  travelling  in  the  East  for  an 
indefinite  lime.  I  think  that  recovering  from  a  few 
faults  of  youth,  he  will  become,  so  far  as  worldly 


views  go,  a  remarkable  if  not  a  great  man.  If  the 
blessed,  and  blessing  Spirit  should  ever  penetrate 
into  [lis  nature,  he  would  become  truly  a  shining 
light.  I  devote  so  much  space  to  him,  in  my  letter, 
because  I  know  that  prejudices  exist  against  hira 
among  the  good  people  of  C ,  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. I  think  now,  forming  my  judgment  upon  his 
more  developed  character,  that  our  lovely  young 
friend  at  Winisfalen  acted  unfortunately  in  her 
course  toward  him." 

"Ah — isn't  it  fine  ]"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hobson. 
"I  always  thought  it  would  turn  out  so.  1  told 
our  neighbor,  Mrs.  Smith,  as  much  a  year  ago — 
she  will  testify  that  I  told  her  so.  '  Meggy,'  said 
I,  '  they  talk  a  great  about  young  Car's  way  of 
living,  but'  said  I,  '  what's  his  own  is  his  own' — 
but  bless  me,  my  dear,  that  brings  me  to  think  of 
the  thing  in  the  paper.     Here  it  is — read  that." 

Mary,  taking  the  newspaper,  read  an  advertise- 
ment, beginning  with  the  ominous  words, "  By  vir- 
tue of  a  deed  of  trust,"  &c.  It  was  the  advertise- 
ment of  one  Isaah  Jones,  trustee,  and  notified  the 
public  that,  on  the  30th  of  April,  Cotsworth  would 
be  sold, /or  cash.,  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  satisfy 
a  debt  of  $52,000,  due  from  Carabas  Car  to  Simon 
Grimshaw.  Isaah  was  very  explicit,  and  rambled 
into  details ;  there  was  none  of  the  usual  soft  hand- 
ling, which  leaves  something  to  be  supplied  by  con- 
jecture, in  his  advertisement. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  selling 
such  a  great  property  for  cash  V  inquired  Mrs. 
Elobson,  with  a  ratiocinative  cast  of  countenance. 
"  Why  it  is  one  property  for  one  person  to  buy,  and 
where  is  the  one  person  in  the  world  with  so  much 
cash?     I'd  like  to  have  that  question  answered." 

"Poor  Carabas,"  Mary  sighed.  "  It  is  not  only 
we  that  are  turned  adrift  from  an  old  home.  Cots- 
worth, like  Winisfalen,  must  have  new  occupants." 

Mary  Hunter  sat  alone  in  her  chamber,  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  information 
had  been  conveyed  to  her  by  Mrs.  Hobson.  Her 
face  beamed  wilh  a  hopeful  expression.  Carabas 
seemed  to  her,  impressed  as  her  mind  was  with  the 
awful  terms  of  the  advertisement,  wholly  ruined. 
Now  she  could  fulfil  her  promise  to  her  grandfather, 
and  bid  him  come  back  to  receive  her  portionless 
hand — without  peril  of  incurring  a  suspicion  of  base 
motives  in  so  recalling  him.  Another  cheering  con- 
sciousness added  to  the  brightness  of  her  beauty. 
It  was  that  her  mother  no  longer  made  a  barrier 
between  herself  and  her  lover.  The  dying  wishes 
of  Colonel  Hunter  had  not  been  without  effect  upon 
Mrs.  Agnes  Hunter;  then  Mary's  poverty  had  led 
to  some  secret  reflections,  which  the  proud  lady 
would  scarcely  admit,  in  her  self-communings,  had 
the  least  influence  upon  her  judgment,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  did  have  no  little  influence  upon  it. 
Operated  upon  by  these  double  causes,  she  had, 
some  time  before,  committed  herself  partially  to 
Mary  by  a  tolerant  remark  upon  Carabas.     ThiB 
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had  led  to  conversations,  not  very  definite,  but 
gradually  becoming  definite.  These  revelations 
may  help  to  account  for  what  I  have  said  of  the 
regained  good-looks,  and  cheerfulness,  of  nny  he- 
roine. The  letter  fronn  Mr.  Hobson,and  the  news- 
paper with  the  advertisen^ent  of  the  sale  of  Cots- 
worth,  were,  the  one  favorable,  the  other  unfavora- 
ble in  their  operation  upon  these  yieldings  of  Mrs. 
Hunter.  But  the  letter  had  unqualified  force, 
whilst  pride  would  not  permit  her  to  undo  much 
recently  done,  and  veer  again,  directly  and  sud- 
denly into  objection  upon  the  score  of  this  loss  of 
fortune  by  the  gentleman  ;  besides  a  reflection 
came  unacknowledged  to  her  mind,  much  more 
enlightened  than  Mary's  on  such  subjects  ;  Carabas 
would  still  possess,  after  satisfaction  of  the  debt 
for  which  sale  was  to  be  made,  a  very  considera- 
ble properly.  She  had,  in  a  word,  left  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  her  daughter;  going  through  the 
formalities  of  prayer  that  good  might  come  of  it. 
So  Mary  sat  cheerfully  in  her  chamber,  and  wrote 
to  Carabas  Car. 

That  was  a  most  touching  and  graceful  letter.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  give  it  to  the  reader.  Some 
years  after,  a  very  sweet  little  girl,  with  light  hair, 
and  blue  eyes,  prying  into  nooks  and  corners  of  an 
old  country-house,  found  it,  and  made  such  havoc 
with  its  worn  folds,  that  no  trace  of  it  remains  to 
us — except  in  its  consequences  to  personages  of 
this  domestic  history. 

Having  thus  followed  Mary  Hunter  to  her  cot- 
tage home  in  C — ,  and  found  her,  after  the  lapse  of 
months,  cheerful,  and  in  the  act  of  reinstating  the 
happiness  of  her  exiled  lover,  let  us  look  into  the 
dealings  of  Simon  Grimshaw,  and  see,  farther,  how 
Tom  Manning,  representing  the  absent  owner  of 
Cotsworth,  played  his  cards  against  the  sharp  game 
of  the  money-lender.  Simon  had  taken  a  most 
stringent  deed  of  trust  to  secure  payment  of  his 
large  debt.  The  money  had  been  lent  nominally 
for  five  years,  but  one  provision  of  the  deed  of 
trust  was  that  interest  should  be  paid  half-yearly  ; 
and,  in  case  if  failure,  to  make  any  one  payment 
of  interest  when  it  should  become  due,  that  the 
trustee,  demand  having  been  first  made  unsuccess- 
fully of  the  interest  so  in  arrear,  should  have  the 
power  to  sell  the  whole  properly  conveyed,  to  dis- 
charge at  once  the  whole  debt.  Having  in  this 
careful  and  efl!ective  manner  prepared  his  cam- 
paign, Simon  found,  much  sooner  than  he  had 
hoped,  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  an  end  by  a 
pitched  battle,  fought  on  terms  of  great  advantage 
to  himself.  The  absence  of  Carabas  Car  remo- 
ved one  great  annoyance,  and  hindrance,  which 
even  the  most  flinty  money-lender  will  experience  ; 
the  sharpest  rascals  of  this  class  are  apt  to  be  re- 
buked into  some  slowness  in  their  process  of  vic- 
timization, by  the  mere  look,  the  speaking  eye,  of 
the  once  confiding,  but  finally  enlightened,  victim. 
It  was,  in  this  view,  a  delightful  relief  to  Simon, 


to  have  his  debtor,  who  had  been  lulled  into  perfect 
reliance  upon  his  neighborly  good  will,  and  who 
had  never  looked  at  all  closely  into  the  deed  of 
trust,  absent,  in  distant  lands  where  no  rumor  would 
reach  him,  until  the  Penates  of  the  Cars  had  march- 
ed away,  in  solemn  procession,  before  the  advan- 
cing columns  of  those  domestic  guardians  of  the 
respectable  Grimshaws.  Then,  again,  Tom  Man- 
ning was  known  to  drink  more  than  his  brains, 
more  honest  than  shrewd,  could  well  stand  ;  and 
probably  would  have  no  clearness  of  ideas  at  all 
on  the  subject.  He  would  make  no  efl^ective  re- 
sistance. Finally,  delays,  in  the  enforcement  of 
his  pretensions,  might  defeat  him  in  the  eventual 
attainment  of  Cotsworth,  or  compel  him  to  pay 
much  nnore  than  his  debt  for  it,  by  making  it  the 
interest  of  new  creditors  (and  he  did  not  conceive 
it  possible  for  Carabas  to  live  without  forming  daily 
debts)  to  see  that  the  estate  should  not  be  sacrifi- 
ced. I  must  add  that  these  views  combined  could 
not  have  brought  Simon  to  the  dire  point  of  im- 
mediate sale,  if  Colonel  Hunter  of  Winisfalen  had 
been  out  of  his  grave.  Simon  had  always  dread- 
ed the  high  nature  of  the  brave  old  man,  as  an  evil 
spirit  dreads  the  sprinkle  of  holy  water,  or  as  the 
monster  of  Ariosto  dreaded  the  glitter,  and  shrunk 
at  the  touch,  of  the  charmed  spear.  With  a  clear 
field,  and  such  ideas  as  1  have  copied  from  the  dirty 
tablets  of  the  man's  nature,  the  money-lender  paid 
Tom  Manning  a  visit,  and  quietly  demanded  pay- 
ment of  the  first  half  year's  interest.  Manning  ad- 
mitted his  agency  for  ihe  owner  of  Cotsworth,  and 
expressed  his  desire  to  pay  such  engagements  for 
his  principal,  but,  after  a  time-honored  Virginia 
custom,  apologised  for  present  want  of  means  ; 
said  something  about  the  gelling  in,  or  out  of  crops, 
and  spoke  of  moneys  due  but  not  easily  collected  ; 
expressed  surprise  at  one's  expecting  payment  of 
interest  twice  in  the  year,  when,  as  every  one 
knew,  it  was  so  difficult  to  pay  it  once  ;  and,  alto- 
gether sent  Simon  away  very  well  satisfied  that  his 
demand  remained  unsatisfied.  The  fact  was  that 
Manning  had  recently  quite  exhausted  his  immedi- 
ate resources  by  placing  moneys  in  a  distant  bank — 
a  deposit  which,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  simple 
contrivances  by  which  such  things  are  every  day 
managed,  he  had  travelled  expressly  to  make — to 
meet  the  wants  of  Carabas.  But  of  this  he  said 
nothing  to  Simon  Grimshaw.  In  a  fev:  days  after 
ihis  visit  to  Manning,  Simon  made  the  trustee,  his 
useful  friend,  Isaah  Jones,  startle  the  country  side 
with  that  advertisement  which  Mrs.  Hobson  in- 
veighed against  in  her  interview  with  Mary  Hun- 
ter. 

A  copy  of  the  C gazette  reached  Tom  Man- 
ning, one  day,  as  he  sat  enjoying  himself  under  the 
warming  influences  of  liis  noun  glass,  and  medita- 
ted upon  the  pleasure  with  which  he  should,  pres- 
enily,  send  a  companion  after  it.  He  was  entirely 
alone  ;  I   may  as  well  mention   here  that  he  had 
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contrived,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Carabas, 
to  rid  Cotsworth  of  its  crowd  of  unworthy  guests. 
As  he  glanced  over  the  paper,  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  awful  advertisement.  Tom  Manning  became 
instantly  the  very  picture  of  astonishinent  and 
wrath.  He  had  received,  withyn  a  few  days  after 
the  visit  of  Simon,  the  means  of  paying  the  interest 
due,  and  putting  the  money  into  his  pocket,  he  at 
once  determined  to  return  the  visit  ;  in  ten  minutes 
he  was  riding  at  a  fast  gallop  over  the  road  to  the 
Cowpens — the  Grimshavv  homestead.  He  reached 
the  house  of  the  money-lender,  and  without  unne- 
cessary delays,  fronted  his  one-eyed  adversary, 
who,  with  Paul  at  his  side,  awaited,  with  great  be- 
nignity of  countenance,  the  onset. 

"  Did  you  have  that  advertisement  about  selling 
Cotsworth  put  into  the  paper "?"  demanded  Manning. 
"  Did  you  have  it  done  V 

"  A  man  has  his  rights,  Mr.  Manning,"  answered 
Simon.  "  What  is  the  use  of  laws  of  the  land,  if 
we  are  never  to  go  by  them  1  If  I  have  instructed 
Tsaah  to  sell,  it  is  according  to  law.  You  know 
that  very  well,  Mr.  Manning.  I  think,  also,  the 
young  man  has  not  acted  conscientiously  by  an  old 
friend  :  I  am  his  friend,  Mr.  Manning — his  true 
friend.  He  is  pleasuring  off,  and  not  working,  like 
a  conscientious  man,  to  pay  off  his  undertakings. 
If  I  ordered  the  sale  I  acted  up  to  law,  and  Chris- 
tian duty." 

"  You  ordered  the  sale  then  V 

"  Yes  :  I  instructed  Isaah  to  sell." 

"  Just  be  good  enough,"  said  Manning,  "  to  get 
a  pen,  and  ink,  and  some  paper.  I  have  something 
that  I  want  you  to  write." 

Simon,  with  an  inquisitive  countenance,  opened 
a  drawer,  and  look  out  writing  materials. 

"  Now  write,"  said  Tom  Manning,  "  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  gazette  to  take  the  advertisement  out  of 
his  paper ;  and,  for  fear  he  may  be  a  little  slow, 
send  him  Tom  Manning's  compliments." 

"  But,"  said  Simon,  "  the  editor  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it." 

"  The  advertisement  must  come  out  of  the  paper. 
Of  course  that  is  fixed,"  said  Manning.  "  Suppose 
it  should  get  to  Mr.  Car.  What  would  he  say  to 
my  management  V 

"You  refused  to  pay  the  interest,"  said  Simon. 

"  Refused  1  What  do  you  call  refusing?  I 
begged  a  little  time?  What  is  there  so  hard  in 
giving  a  little  time  1  But  now  I  have  brought  the 
money  ;  of  course  the  matter  will  be  all  settled." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Simon,  wearying  of  a  con- 
versation from  which  nothing  was  to  be  gained. 
"Your  refusal  to  pay  gave  me  the  right  to  sell, 
and  I  mean  to  sell— that  is,  Isaah  Jones  will  pro- 
ceed to  sell  for  my  benefit,  and  that  of  my  family." 
Simon  looked  tenderly  upon  Paul,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  this  outpouring  of  paternal  affection  and 
generosity. 

"  You  mean  to  sell  Cotsworth,  where  I  am  mas- 


ter, do  you  1 — and  when  I  offer  to  pay  you  all  you 
asked  ?"  said  Tom  Manning,  boiling  to  the  brim, 
and  about  to  boil  over. 

"  Isaah  will  sell,"  answered  Simon. 

"  Then  I  say  that  you  are  a  robber,  and  a  d — d 
skinflint." 

"  Come — come,"  interposed  Paul,  bristling  up, 
in  a  faint  and  reluctant  manner,  to  the  defence  of 
his  stouter  hearted  sire,  who  stood  his  ground  like 
a  grim  terrier  with  one  very  sharp  eye.  "This 
wont,  any  way,  do.     No  hard  names." 

Manning  gave  Paul  a  prompt  answer.  He  struck 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  Plouse  of  Grimshaw  be- 
tv^-een  the  eyes,  and  knocked  him  quite  through  a 
painted  screen — the  handiwork  of  Miss  Caroline 
Grimshaw,  an  interesting  young  lady,  who  stood 
some  six  feet  in  her  kid  shoes.  This  act  of  hos- 
tility produced  an  extraordinary  hubbub.  Simon 
was  t'urious — Paul  loud-tongued.  Miss  Caroline 
came  running  to  the  rescue.  The  upshot  was  that 
Tom  Manning,  very  soon,  found  himself  trundled 
out  of  the  house  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  his 
hair  left  in  Miss  Caroline's  hands,  his  face  seamed 
with  scratches,  a  coat-tail  gone,  and  sundry  minor 
evidences  of  discomfiture  in  his  enterprise. 

"I'll  have  the  law  upon  you,"  shouted  Simon; 
and  then,  slamming  his  doors,  bolted  them. 

"I'll  have  a  little  more  of  this  sport,"  shouted 
back  Tom  Manning.  "  We  are  a  long  way  off  from 
being  done  with  it." 

As  Manning  rode  l)ack  to  Cotsworth,  certain 
sharp  sensations  about  the  head  drew  his  attention 
to  Miss  Grimshaw's  mutilations. 

"  1  think,  taken  all  together,  they  are  too  much 
for  me,"  he  said.  "  The  girl's  a  perfect  Indian  ; 
she  must  have  clawed  my  scalp  clean  off.  But 
she's  a  strapping,  well-built,  young  woman,  too, 
and  I  oughtn't  to  blame  her  for  helping  the  old  man 
and  her  brother.     Til  give  Paul  Jesse  to-morrow." 

I  leave  the  reader  to  conjecture  what  Tom  meant 
by  giving  Paul  Jesse.  With  a  desponding  humor, 
he  reached  Cotsworth,  and  then,  instead  of  hasten- 
ing to  employ  some  honest  lawyer,  and  endeavoring 
to  devise  means  of  warding  off  the  sale,  which 
loomed  in  such  horrors  before  his  mind's  eyes,  the 
fox  hunter  pursued  a  course  more  natural  to  him, 
but  far  from  being  so  wisely  serviceable  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  absent  principal.  He  drank  one  glass, 
and  then  another,  and  then  extended  the  file  of  them 
indefinitely.  The  consequence  was  that  this  sen- 
tinel of  Cotsworth  was  disabled  upon  his  post. 
Tom  Manning  continued  drunk  for  a  week  after 
this  unfortunate  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
roused  himself  a  little,  tapered  off  in  his  drinking, 
endured  certain  horrors,  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  was 
pretty  well  again. 

"  It's  my  heart,  after  all,''  speculated  Tom  as  he 
looked  back  upon  the  not  unusual  debauch.  "I 
never  could  stand  being  distressed.  If  it  was  not 
for  distress  of  mind,  I  would  never  take  more  than 
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a  wholesome  quantity.  I  think,  after  the  little 
glass  I  just  took,  I  feel  myself  man  enough  to  give 
Paul  and  the  family  another  round.  T  must  take, 
however,  one  or  two  more,  to  make  the  thing  cer- 
tain." 

The  old  jocular  ballad  commemorative  of  the 
prowess  of  More  of  More  Hall,  in  slaying  the  Dra- 
gon of  Wantley,  informs  ns  that  the  champion,  be- 
fore going  out  against  the  beast, 

" — To  make  himself  strong,  and  mighty, 
Took,  by  the  tail,  six  pints  of  strong  ale, 
And  another  of  aqua  vitae." 

Tom  Manning  braced  himself  in  pretty  much  the 
same  manner,  and  then  made  a  second  inroad  upon 
the  Grimshaws.  It  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  first; 
but  the  result  by  no  means  quieted  the  bruised  fox- 
hunter,  who  had  got  chained  fast  to  a  single  idea. 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  quite  as  true  as  any  part  of 
this  history  that  Tom  Manning  consumed  the  fol- 
lowing weeks,  quite  up  to  the  day  appointed  for  the 
sale  of  Cotsworth,  in  a  system  of  assaults  upon 
Paul,  in  which  he  endured  battery  at  the  hands  of 
the  whole  Grimshaw  family  ;  and  in  the  kindred 
system  of  getting  terribly  drunk,  and  remaining  so 
for  days  together.  By  the  day  of  sale.  Miss  Caro- 
line had  diminished  the  quantity  of  his  hair  deplora- 
bly, and  made  a  net-work  of  his  face ;  whilst  Simon, 
proceeding  upon  his  Christian  and  legal  rights,  had 
initiated  seven  actions  of  assault  and  battery  against 
him. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  sale  of  Cotsworth 
came  in  with  a  howling  wind,  and  occasional  show- 
ers of  driving  rain,  mingled  with  a  very  unseason- 
able sleet.  The  Banshee  of  Cotsworth  may  have 
contributed,  with  melancholy  utterances,  to  the 
mysterious  sounds  with  which  the  roaming  wind 
entered,  escaped  from,  and  dashed  about,  the  great 
country-house. 

In  spite  of  bad  weather,  a  crowd  of  many  hun- 
dreds collected  at  Cotsworth  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon.  It  was  suggested  to  Isaah  Jones  that 
the  sale  ought  to  be  postponed  to  "  the  next  fair 
day,"  but  Isaah  knew  no  will  except  Simon  Grim- 
shaw's,  and  Simon  was  peremptory  in  ordering  him 
to  proceed.  Moreover,  the  sun,  in  Simon's  justi- 
fication, came  peeping  out  at  a  later  hour,  and  the 
weather  greatly  improved.  An  auctioneer,  with 
one  half  of  a  large  mouth  occupied  by  tobacco,  and 
an  extraordinary  voice  rambling  through  the  other 
half,  began  the  work  of  the  day.  Simon,  who 
knew  the  circumstances  of  every  man  of  the  crowd, 
felt  himself  perfectly  safe  ;  and  could  even  afford  to 
express  some  regret,  to  a  belter  class  of  listeners, 
that  his  friend,  Mr.  Car,  should  have  obliged  him, 
by   his  neglect,  and  unconscientious  conduct,  to 


proceed  so  suddenly  against  his  property.  The 
money-lender  commenced  operations  in  a  dashing 
manner.  Without  any  per  acre  trifling,  he  made 
a  first  bid  of  $50,000  for  the  estate.  The  bid  was 
cried  full  an  hour  ;  no  other  was  made,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  likelihood  that  no  other  would  be 
made.  But  early  in  the  second  hour,  heralded  by 
a  stream  of  sunshine  which  extracted  quite  a  fog 
from  the  drenched  crowd,  a  solid  looking  stranger 
rode  up.  Immediately  at"ter  dismounting,  he  made 
an  advance  upon  the  bid  of  Simon.  The  appear- 
ance of  Ivanhoe  at  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe 
was  nothing  to  that  of  this  square-built,  elderly 
gentleman,  upon  the  sale-ground  of  Cotsworth. 
The  crowd  gave  a  shout  that  broke  every  halter  in 
the  stables.  Simon,  very  much  disturbed,  topped 
the  stranger  with  a  new  bid  ;  the  stranger  instantly 
returned  the  compliment.  So  it  went  on — the  battle 
litnited  to  these  two.  Simon's  first  bid  of  $50,000 
had  been  nearly  doubled.  A  sort  of  ghastly  jaun- 
dice made  the  countenance  of  the  one-eyed  money- 
lender terrible  to  be  seen. 

"  i)o  you  know — sir — sir" — he  said  with  a  trem- 
bling hitch  in  his  voice,  "  the  terms  of  this  sale !" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  broad-faced  stranger,  look- 
ing stoutly  from  under  a  very  capacious  hat,  and 
crossing  his  hands  upon  his  coat  tails. 

"  The  property  is  selling  for  cash,"  continued 
Simon — "  for  cash.  Read  the  terras  again  Isaah. 
Do  you  hear'? — for  cash." 

"  I  hear  very  well,"  answered  the  stranger. 

"  Isaah,  the  question  occurs,"  argued  Simon, 
"  whether  we  ought  to  take  the  bids  of  an  unknown 
individual,  who  may  be  without  the  means  of  mak- 
ing them  good,  and  who  may  be  set  on  by  the  other 
party.  It  might  have  injurious  effects;  it  might 
stop,  and  throw  out  good  solvent  bidders." 

"  It  has  not  stopped  you,"  said  the  stranger,  "but 
brought  you  up  to  something  near  a  just  price  for 
the  estate.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  "  we" 
to  the  trustee,  and  talking  about  the  other  party  as 
the  adversary  of  both  of  you  1  Are  you  joined  to- 
gether to  rob  the  young  man — who  certainly  ought 
to  be  here  to  attend  to  his  own  rights  1" 

Simon,  although  possessed  of  a  stereotyped  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  robbery,  became  judiciously 
silent.     The  stranger  spoke  on  : 

"  If  you  and  the  trustee,  selling  the  property 
here,  are  leagued  against  the  owner,  you  are  mak- 
ing a  great  mistake  to  let  the  fact  out.  The  trus- 
tee is  bound  to  be  impartial  between  parties.  As 
for  my  bidding,  John  Blunt,  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Blunt,  Brothers  &  Co.,  is  able  to  stand  up 
to  his  undertakings." 

Blunt,  Brothers  &  Co.  were  a  great  house  in  a 
great  city,  and  fame  had  sounded  their  moneyed 
respectability  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  even  in 
the  distant  region  of  Simon  Grimshaw's  labors. 
Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  John  Blunt,  with  his 
long  purse,  was  his  adversary,  whilst  it  overthrew 
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what  had  remained  of  his  hopes  of  buying  Cotsworth 
at  advantage,  gave  him  something  of  the  calmness 
of  despair. 

"  How  high  do  you  mean  to  go  for  the  estate  V 
he  inquired  of  the  senior  partner  of  the  house  of 
Blunt.  Brothers  &  Co. 

"  We  will  see.  Go  on.  The  last  bid,  I  believe, 
was  mine." 

Simon  did  go  on,  hut  like  a  man  feeling  his  way 
over  unsafe  ice.  For  his  every  small  advance, 
John  Blunt  made  one  as  small.  To  $105,000  ; 
after  a  little  to  $109,000;  then  to  the  verge  of 
$110,000,  swelled  the  bidding.  Simon,  blanched 
to  a  yellow  white,  held  on.  "A  little  more  yet," 
he  muttered  ;  "  the  property  is  worth  more.  Cash — 
cash  !  But  Isaah  will  come  into  arrangements.  A 
little  more  yet.  I  can  sell  the  neck,  and  other  out- 
parts  of  the  property.  The  place  will  make  a  gen- 
tleman of  Paul.  I  have  labored  for  it.  I  must 
have  it,  at  anything  this  side  of  its  just  value. 
But,  Father  in  Heaven,  what  a  trial  !" 

The  bid  for  the  round  sum  of  $110,000  was  Si- 
mon Grimshaw's  ;  John  Blunt,  turning  on  his  heel, 
said  : 

"  You  may  have  the  property  for  that.  I  have 
IK)  more   to  say."     And,  mounting  his   horse,  he 

rode  back  to  the  town  of  C ,  where  he  and  his 

friend,  Mr.  N ,  the  lawyer,  made  themselves 

somewhat  merry  over  the  discomfiture  of  Simon 

Grimshavi'.     N had  some  time  before  heard  of 

John  Blunt's  desire  to  purchase  a  large  estate,  and, 
bearing,  had  sent  for  him,  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  of 
Cotsworth. 

"  I  am  not  the  young  man's  agent,"  said  the  old 
lawyer  ;  "  but  he  is  out  of  the  country,  and  Simon 
is  a  prodigious  rascal.  I  must  take  on  myself  to 
look  a  little  into  the  surplus  of  cash,  which  that 
pleasant  feature  in  the  deed  of  trust  makes  it  the 
business  of  Simon  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  Isaah 
Jones,  for  payment  over  to  Car." 

After  John   Blunt  left  the   sale-ground,  Simon 
held   a  brief  consultation  with   Isaah  Jones,  and, 
when   that  worthy  left  him,  retired  to  bed   under 
the  Cotsworth  roof.   How  desolate  the  great  house 
was  !     Caught  in  his  own  trap,  the  money-lender 
was  by  no   means   in   the   humor  to  make  a  spot 
cheerful  which  was,  in   itself,  not   so,  by  cheerful 
workings  of  the  internal  man.      No   ghost  of  the 
many  victims  of  his  plausible,  but  sharp  dealings 
haunted  him  ;  it  was  disappointment — terrible  dis- 
appointment— that  held  iiim   sleepless  throughout 
that  long   niglit.     If  he  thought   at   all  of  young 
Culhbert,  wild  Jack  Cuthbert's  son — of  whom  Col. 
Hunter  raked   up  a  reminiscence,  in  the  conversa- 
tion  with   Robin — or  of   the   many  others  whom 
he  had  made  fortuneless,  and  houseless,  it  was  with 
some  relief    against   his  gloomy   and   desponding 
meditations.     These  victims,  in  their  ruin,  made 
the  brilliant  successes,  to  be  placed  against  the  one 
bitter  defeat  of  his  life.     A  weary-souled,  and  most 


wretched-looking  man  was  Simon  Grimshaw,  when 
day  streamed  in  through  the  windows  of  his  cham- 
ber. In  the  effort  to  leave  his  bed,  he  discovered 
that  severe  bodily  ailments  had  seized  upon  him; 
he  persisted  resolutely  however,  and  tottered  him- 
self into  his  suit  of  sober  snuiT-color.  That  morn- 
ing he  was  for  a  long  time  closeted  with  Isaah 
Jones,  and  by  noon,  had  overcome  whatever  scru- 
ples the  trustee  entertained,  and  received  a  con- 
veyance, and  taken  formal  possession  of  Cotsworth. 
As  a  preliminary  to  this,  he  gave  his  bond  for  nearly 
$60,000 — the  residue  of  the  purchase-money,  after 
deducting  the  debt  for  which  sale  had  been  made. 
This  bond  was,  in  terms,  payable  on  demand  ;  but 
there  was  an  understanding  that  Simon  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  pay  it,  until  Carabas  Car  returned, 
and  became  urgent.  This  business  accomplished, 
the  money-lender,  once  more  left  alone,  took  from 
a  rusty  pocket-book  a  venerable  looking  paper,  and, 
placing  it  on  the  table  before  him,  crossed  his  arms 
over  it,  and  bending  his  head  until  his  haggard 
face  rested  upon  them,  seemed  soon  to  be  buried 
in  wretched  meditations. 

"  Caroline  must  have  the  home-place,  and  Lucy 
the  Thornhedge  farm,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"  Paul  must  have  this  great  estate  ;  but  if  I  go  oflf 
too  soon,  how  will  Paul  manage  the  bond  to 
Isaah?  If  the  young  man  keeps  away  a  year  or 
two,  and  I  live,  we  can  scrape  through." 

Presently  he  drew  from  his  pocket  an  inkhorn, 
which  had  dribbled  out  a  black  poison  fata!  to  many 
fortunes,  in  its  time,  and  wrote  an  additional  para- 
graph upon  the  venerable  paper.  The  additional 
paragraph  was  a  codicil  to  his  will. 

A  few  hours  after  this,  Paul  and  his  sisters 
reached  Cotsworth,  bringing  with  them  a  first  in- 
stalment of  the  household  goods  of  the  old  Grim- 
shaw establishment.  Paul  and  the  young  ladies 
had  been  debating  the  question  whether  there  would 
be  any  impropriety  in  using  the  fine  furniture  of 
Cotsv^'orth,  which  still  belonged  to  the  recent  owner 
of  the  estate.  The  question  had  been  settled  with 
remarkable  unanimity;  it  was  the  judgment  of  all 
that  the  best  mode  of  preserving  it,  was  to  keep 
it  in  use.  So  the  fine  things  of  Cotsworth  had 
been  devoted,  in  anticipation  to  the  Grimshaw  uses. 
But  grave  duties  awaited  the  children  of  Simon,  at 
Cotsworth.  The  money-lender,  after  adding  the 
clause  to  his  will,  had  found  himself  growing  ill. 
Not  a  human  being  was  near  him  ;  the  Cotsworth 
servants  had  deserted  the  house,  and  were  either 
close  in  their  own  quarters,  or  wandering  about  the 
country — all  except  a  groom,  or  two,  who  were 
asleep  in  a  hay-mow.  Tom  Manning,  entirely  van- 
quished, had  marched  away,  I  omitted  to  tell  the 
reader,  a  day  before  the  day  of  sale,  followed  by 
his  hounds,  and  was  again  established  at  his  former 
little  box  of  a  residence.  So  Simon  quite  alone, 
had  dragged  his  failing  limbs  after  him,  and  with 
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difficulty   reached   his   bed  again.      His  son  and 
daughters  found  him  quite  ill. 

Very  soon  it  was  the  talk  of  the  country  that 
Simon  Grimshaw  had  contracted  a  fatal  sickness, 
by  exposure  on  the  day  of  the  sale  of  Cotsworlh. 
Physicians  had  despaired  of  his  recovery  -,  it  was 
a  malignant  case  of  quinsy.  Suffocating  with  the 
tumors  of  this  terrible  malady,  the  old  man  was 
indeed  struggling  on  the  narrow  and  unsteady 
ground  which  makes  the  utmost  confine  of  life.  In 
such  a  state,  with  a  strangling  paroxysm  about  to 
return  in  renewed  force  upon  him,  he  caught  his 
son's  hand,  and  was  just  able  to  say,  in  a  series  of 
low  gasps  : 

"  Hold  on  to  the  estate,  Paul.  Fight  it  out. 
Sell  a  part.  Work  your  way.  Hold  on  to  it.  This 
cough  is  your  enemy,  Paul.  Remember  your  old 
father,  Paul.  If  he  ever  dealt  hardly,  it  was  for 
you — my  son." 

And  having  finished  this  speech,  Simon  gave 
way  to  his  malady,  and  died.  A  little  of  the  old 
man's  love  for  his  children  extended  to  the  great 
family  of  his  kind,  would  have  made  a  difference 
in  his  funeral  retinue.  As  it  was,  in  spite  of  his 
wealth,  only  a  very  forlorn  handful  of  indifferent- 
seeming  people  took  the  trouble  to  see  christian 
burial  given  to  Simon  Grimshaw.  The  burial- 
ground,  in  which  his  remains  were  placed,  lay 
near  a  village  academy.  Two  school-boys,  turn- 
ing aside  from  their  play-ground,  stood  over  a 
showy  tomb- stone,  which  marked  his  grave  and 
recorded  his  virtues.  The  inscription  upon  the 
stone  exaggerated  the  deceased  into  "a  devout 
christian,  and  lover  of  his  species."  Whilst  one 
school-boy  erased,  with  a  rusty  nail,  the  final  letter 
of  the  word  "  species,"  the  other  wrote  upon  the 
marble,  with  a  pencil,  some  lines  of  Dryden  : 

"A  fox  full  fraught  with  seeming  sanctity, 
Thai  feared  an  oalh,  but  like  the  devil  would  lie  ; 
Who  looked  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer, 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer." 

Now  let  us  join  Mary  Hunter.  Spring  has 
deepened  into  summer;  summer  has  blazed  its 
life  out;  autumn  has  come  full-handed  with  its 
fruitage,  but  has  not,  as  yet,  grown  sombre  with 
the  satiety  which  follows  its  fully  accomplished 
■works,  since  we  left  her  writing  a  gentle,  and 
wise^  letter  to  Carabas  Car.  To  join  Mary  Hun- 
ter we  must  leave  the  town   of  C behind  us, 

and  get  more  than  a  mile  into  the  country;  for  so 
far  Mary  has  been  led,'in  one  of  her  meditative  walks. 
She  is  now  fairly  seated  on  a  bank,  green  with 
moss  and  grass,  over  a  clear  forest  stream,  and, 
without  any  special  purpose,  throws  pebbles  into 
the  water.  That  last  pebble  was  quite  a  stone; 
heavy  enough  to  have  dashed  the  brains  out  of  any 
water  spirit  trusting  himself  abroad  without  his 
river-shell  helmet.  The  water,  after  wimpling, 
and  circling  off,  becomes  tranquil  again.     As  it 


does  so  there  is  a  shadow  upon  it.  Some  one  is 
behind  the  lady,  upon  the  bank.  She  turns  her 
head  swiftly.  Why  should  Mary  Hunter  spring 
to  her  feet  with  a  quick  cry,  and  then  totter  and 
grow  paler  than  grief  itself?  To  be  at  once  very 
explicit,  the  quick  cry  of  Mary  Hunter  was  "  Car- 
abas — Carabas!"  The  tall,  and  distinguished 
looking  gentleman,  who  with  a  remnant  of  boyish 
mischief  has  stolen,  with  unheard  steps,  to  her 
side,  and  now  holds  her  in  his  arms,  and  glues  his 
lips  to  hers,  is  indeed  Carabas  Car.  Her  letter, 
long  in  reaching  him,  has  at  last  drawn  him  from 
beyond  the  ocean ;  the  lost  is  again  found,  the 
exile  returned,  the  unhappy  made  happy.  A  few 
wizard  words,  traced  on  a  most  perishable  tablet, 
which  water  may  easily  ruin,  and  fire  instantly  re- 
duce to  a  pinch  of  ashes,  have  sometimes  a  won- 
derful power  over  human  fortunes. 

That  night,  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Hunter 
was  the  scene  of  a  very  cheerful  gathering.     The 

old  lawyer  N ,  and   some   other  tried  friends 

were  met  to  do  sober  honor  to  Carabas  Car's  re- 
turn. Mrs.  Hunter  resorted  to  this  ready  mode 
of  declaring  the  fact  that  her  intentions  had  be- 
come pacific. 

It  was  early  on  the  next  day,  that  Carabas  en- 
tered the  office  of  Mr.  N .  The  lawyer  re- 
ceived him  with  a  countenance  of  cold  gravity. 
His  notions  of  prudence  had  been  greatly  outraged 
by  his  young  friend's  career. 

"  You  have  managed  to  get  rid  of  a  fine  estate 
very  soon,"  he  said,  after  a  few  general  remarks, 
Carabas  sententiously  admitted  the  fact. 

"As  imprudent  a  part  of  your  course  as  any," 

said  N ,  "  was  your  absence  from  your  affairs. 

If  you  had  been  here,  we  might,  very  easily,  have 
saved  Cotsworth." 

"  I  mean  to  save  Cotsworth  still,"  replied  Cara- 
bas. 

"  How  V  inquired  N . 

"With  my  horse-whip.  I  shall  turn  ray  old 
friend  Paul  out,  quickly  enough,"  Carabas  answer- 
ed. It  was  clear  that,  notwithstanding  the  fine 
letter  of  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Hobson,  the  leopard 
was  not  quite  rid  of  his  spots. 

"  You  seem,"  said  the  lawyer,  disappointedly,  to 
have  some  of  your  follies  about  you  still.  But  lis- 
ten to  an  older  man.  Of  course  the  horse-whip 
wont  do.  But  there  is  a  clear  course  of  prudence 
before  you.  Isaah  Jones  owes  you  nearly  $60,000. 
The  debt  is  over  due.  You  can  consent  to  the  loss 
of  Cotsworth  and  take  this  money.  Such  a  sum, 
with  your  large  personal  property  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  any  reasonable  man.  I  believe  it  is  un-  • 
derstood  that  you  and  our  charming  Mary  will  be 
married.  What  do  you  say  to  the  purchase  of 
Winisfalenl  It  is  a  smaller  estate,  and  a  little 
stretching  of  your  means  may  compass  it.  I  think 
Godfrey  Hunter  will  sell  the  old  place  to  Mary's 
husband." 
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Carabas  mused  a  few  moments  and  then  replied  : 
"  My  pride  is  concerned  in  this  thing.  I  have  a 
humor  of  continuing  to  be  a  Car  of  Cotsvvorth.  I 
must  drive  Paul  out  of  my  father's  house,  either  by 
the  usual  agencies,  or  by  putting  my  hand  directly 
to  the  business.'' 

"  This  means,  again,  by  using  your  horse-whip. 
Drop  that  idea.  If  you  are  determined  to  strike 
for  Cotsvvorth,  for  which  I  like  you  all  the  better, 
I  think  we  have  a  way.  In  the  first  place  I  think 
evidence  might  be  had  of  collusion  between  the 
trustee,  and  the  beneficiary  Simon  Grimshaw. 
Then  it  was  a  gross  enormity  to  sell  $110,000 
worth  of  property  to  pay  a  debt  of  $52,000.  The 
trustee  should  have  sold  so  much,  and  only  so  much 
as  the  amount  of  the  debt  required.  This  great 
blunder  of  the  rascals,  no  doubt,  grew  out  of  their 
fixed  idea  that  there  would  be  no  competition  in  the 
bidding,  and  the  debt  to  Simon  would  thus  swallow 
the  whole.  On  these,  and  some  other  grounds, 
the  proceedings  of  Isaali  Jones  could  be  effectively 
assailed.  But  there  is  a  very  simple  process  by 
which,  I  think,  we  can  immediately  recover  Cots- 
worth.  Paul  is  your  real  debtor.  I  understand 
that  Simon  gave  hi.nri  nothing  but  Cotsworth,  and 
a  few  negroes.  Demand  payment  of  the  balance 
of  the  purchase  money,  and  Paul  will,  doubtless, 
give  the  estate  up  at  once.  It  must  appear  to  him 
more  comfortable  to  be  your  creditor  in  the  large 
original  debt,  made  perfectly  secure,  than  to  be 
harassed  for  an  immense  sum  which  he  has  no 
means  of  paying.  By  the  way  that  agent  of  yours, 
Tom  Manning,  who  has  as  thick  a  head  as  his 
riding  horse,  must  have  some  payments  to  make  to 
you  from  your  crops." 

Carabas  deierrnined  to  adopt  the  course  advissd 

by  N .     It  was  arranged  that  they  should  make 

a  visit  to  Cotsworth  together.  As  they  were  about 
parting  for  the  present  a  strong  step  was  heard  at 
the  door-way.  Tom  Manning,  hearing  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Carabas  Car,  had  ridden  into  town,  and 
now  presented  his  honest  face  at  the  office  door. 
His  meeting  with  Car  was  a  right  hearty  and  re- 
lieving scene.  'The  fox  hunter  had  borne  a  load 
which  had  soured  his  temper,  and  confused  his 
wit.3.  He  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  it,  and  glad  to  see 
again  an  old  friend.  Various  were  the  small  rolls 
of  bank-notes,  each  roll  kept  to  itself,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  specimen  of  Tom's  chirography,  in 
explanation  of  its  source,  numerous  were  the  notes, 
and  other  evidences  of  debt,  remaining  uncollected, 
which  he  presently  spread  upon  the  lawyer's  table. 
Tom  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  disburthened  him- 
self. 

"I  dill  my  best,"  he  said  ;  "but  the  Grimshaws 
were  too  much  for  me.  Thank  God  you  have  come 
back  to  attend  to  your  own  matters.  I  hope  you 
have  got  to  be  more  prudent  since  you  went  away." 
The  old  lawyer  lauahed  very  much  at  this  refer- 
ence to  a  prudent  course  of  life,  and  made  an  ob- 


servation or  two  upon  certain  actions  of  assault 
and  battery,  which  enlightened  Carabas,  and  made 
his  manner  to  Tom  Manning  all  the  more  kindly. 

The  day  following  Mr.  N took  Carabas  into  a 

venerable  circuit  gig,  and  jogged  him  to  Cotsworth. 
The  face  of  the  new  master  of  that  demesne  grew 
of  a  frightful  length  when  these  visitors  met  his 
eyes.  Alas  for  him,  that  the  spirit  of  old  Simon 
was  departed,  and  could  no  longer  come  to  the 
rescue ! 

"  It  seems  to  have  become  your  turn  to  do  the 
honors  of  Cotsworth,"  said  Carabas  as  he  seated 
himself  in  one  of  his  own  costly  chairs,  and  leaned 
an  arm  on  one  of  his  own  tables.  There  was 
something  in  "the  look  which  accompanied  these 
words  that  terrified  Paul  infinitely.  But  N —  pre- 
sently threw  him  quite  into  a  cold  perspiration  by 
broaciiing  the  subject  upon  which  he  had  come. 
The  efi^ects  of  a  clear  and  somewhat  peremptory 
statement  of  the  obligations  which  Simon  had  left 
him  to  bear,  and  of  the  requisitions  of  Carabas 
Car  were  even  more  immediately  conclusive  than 
the  lawyer  had  anticipated. 

"  If  Mr.  Car  will  let  me  off,"  said  Paul,  catch- 
ing at  the  intimation  that  Carabas  would  do  so,  "  I 
will  turn  out  to-day.  Whatever  was  wrong,  gen- 
tlemen— whatever  there  was  that  wasn't  right  was 
the  doing  of  the  old  man.  It  was  a  nice  way  to 
leave  the  place  to  me,  to  leave  it  with  such  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  paid  on  it.  Besides  I  was  to  be  a 
fine  gentleman  ;  and  the  rich  neighbours  were  to 
come  and  crack  jokes  and  drink  wine,  with  Paul 
Grimshaw,  Esq.  It  all  sounded  fine  enough.  But 
since  I  came  here  to  live,  Tom  Manning  is  about 
the  only  man,  out  of  the  Joneses,  and  that  sort, 
that  has  been  here;  and  it  was  only  to  wind  up 
Mr.  Car's  business;  and  he  always  treated  me  like 
a  dog.  The  old  man  did  a  nice  business  when  he 
put  me  here — as  he  did,  gentlemen,  for  it  was  no 
doing  of  mine.  But  what's  to  be  done  had  better 
be  done  without  Caroline's  hearing  of  it;  she  has 
got  some  of  the  old  man's  notions  about  my  hold- 
ing on." 

Paul  having  shown  himself  so  reasonable,  no 
time  was  lost  by  the  lawyer  in  bringing  the  busi- 
ness to  an  end.  By  the  ensuing  day  Carabas  had 
been  entirely  reinstated  in  his  rights.  He  was, 
once  more,  master  of  Cotsvvorth,  owing,  as  a  draw- 
backto  his  perfect  ease, the  original  debt  of  $52,000, 
with  slight  accumulations  of  interest. 

It  presently  became  known  in  C and  the  coun- 
try around,  that  Carabas  Car  and  Mary  Hunter 
were  very  soon  to  be  married.  Gossip  had  even 
fixed  the  day  for  the  wedding — and  as  the  day  so 
fixed  was  not  many  weeks  from  the  true  day,  gos- 
sip made  an  unusually  near  hit.  Whilst  the  hours 
were  flying  swiftly  on  to  the  great  point  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Carabas  and  Mary,  Mrs.  Agnes  Hunter 
received,  one  day,  a  bulky  letter,  heavy  with  seal- 
ing  wax,  and   stamped   with   griffins,   scrolls   and 
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cyphers.  It  was  from  Godfrey  Hunter  of  Missis- 
sippi. It  enclosed  certain  instruments  of  writing, 
giving  and  securing  to  Mrs.  Hunter  and  her  daugh- 
ter, a  very  considerable  provision  out  of  the  estate 
devised  to  him  by  his  brother,  Colonel  Henry  Hun- 
ter. But  the  letter  itself  was  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  1  must  give  it  to  the  reader.    Here  it  is. 

Lonsdale — 

"My  dear  niece : 

I  enclose  the  instruments  referred  to  in  a  former 
letter.     But,  after  all,  it  may  prove  unnecessary, 
on  my  part,  and  a  display  of  cheap  liberality.     I 
never  saw  the  justice  of  my  lamented  brother's 
robbing  you  and  Mary  to  enrich  me  and  my  son. 
And  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit  that,  act- 
ing upon  the  first  impressions,  I  at  once  made  the 
propositions  now  consummated.     To  have  given  up 
the  whole  estate  I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me, 
would  have  been  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected  reasonably  of  any   one    with   a  numerous 
family.     But  I  incline  to  believe  that  we  have  no 
claims  upon  the  property  of  my  lamented  brother. 
A  person  calling  himself  Gambrill,  or  Gamill,  has 
very  recently  paid   me  a  visit,  and  although  he 
seemed  to  find  it  impossible  to  develop  the  busi- 
ness which  he  had  in  hand,  was  plain  enough  to 
induce  the  strong  suspicion  that  he  knows  of  the 
existence  of,  if  he  does  not  himself  hold,  a  later 
will  of  my  lamented  brother.     In  this  country  the 
law  is  not  administered  with  a  proper  stringency, 
and  the  scoundrel,  moreover,  would  find  it  easy  to 
escape  conviction  by  destroying  the  will  if  he  holds 
it ;  as  ray  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  his  holding  it  is 
not  sure  enough  to  make  conclusive  evidence.     If 
the  will  exists,  I  say  let  it  be  brought  to  light;  it 
would  be  a  great  wrong  to  hold  against  the  rights 
of  others  better  entitled.     My  sons  join  in   the 
wishes  and   opinion   expressed   on   this  head.     It 
would  seem  advisable  on  your  part,  niece,  to  send 
some  trusty  person  acquainted  vviih  this  Gambrill, 
or  Gamill,  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  act  judi- 
ciously upon  it.     He  is  still  in  this  country.    Your 
agent  had  belter  come  directly  to  my  house   and 
receive  the  information  and  assistance  in  my  power 
to  bestow.     Embrace  my  blue-eyed  Mary  for  her 
old  uncle,  and  believe  roe.  niece,  very  cordially, 

Yours,  &c. 

Godfrey  Hunter. 


a  matter  of  small  importance  to  himself  and  my 
good  cousins." 

Mrs.  Agnes  Hunter  said  nothing. 

Mr.  N was  wonderfully  moved.  "  It  was  my 

old  jackass  of  a  self,  then,"  he  muttered,  "that 
did  the  whole  damage,  by  sending  the  rascal  to 
Winisfalen  on  a  business  that  I  might  have  known 
was  critical.  Gamil  has  stolen  the  will.  What 
could  be  his  reason  T  It  must  be  had  out  of 
him,  if  steel  hooks  are  to  drag  his  heart  out  with 
it.  I  swear,  if  he  has  destroyed  it,  by  all  the  com- 
fort 1  am  to  have  here  or  hereafter,  I  will  make 
him  give  evidence  of  his  knowledge  and  the  fact. 
Lord — lord — was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of?" 

In  t^ie   same  hour  in  which  N so  cogitated 

upon  his  own  folly,  and  the  misconduct  of  Gamil, 
Catabas  conversed  with  Mary. 

"I  think,"  he  said,"  that  I  should  go  upon  thisbu- 
siness.  If  Gamil  has  the  will  I  do  not  doubt  of  get- 
ting it  from  him.  But  every  one  will  say  that  I 
am  too  much  interested  in  looking  up  a  fortune  for 
the  lady  I  am  to  marry  if  I  go  now.  But,  then, 
time  is  important.  Gamil  may,  any  day,  become 
alarmed  and  burn  the  will.  Suppose,  Mary,  we 
hasten  matters  and  be  married  at  once." 

Mary,  with  a  smile  and  a  blush,  said  : 

"  No.  That  is  not  necessary.  It  never  was  a 
weakness  of  yours  to  change  your  determinations, 
because  idle  tongues  might  censure  them.  Do  you 
think  that  you  could  accomplish  the  end  1  If  yes, 
then  I  confess  to  you,  Carabas,  that  I-  have  two 
great  wishes  ;  one  to  bring  a  proud  dowry  to  you — 
the  other  to  regain  the  dear  old  home,  Winisfalen." 

"But,"  said  Carabas,  "if  the  will  is  found  and 
Winisfalen  becomes  your  own  you  are  still  to  live 
at  Cotsworth." 

Mary  laughed  :  "  you  are  peremptory  in  time. 
But  Cotsworth  and  Winisfalen  are  upon  the  twin 
hills.  A  loving  eye,  looking  from  the  one,  bears 
the  heart  easily  to  the  other.  I  can  love  Winis- 
falen happily  from  the  new  home  to  which  you  will 
bear  me." 

It  was  determined  that  Carabas  Car  should  go 
to  Mississippi.  In  as  short  a  lime  as  possible  he 
prepared  himself;  and,  burthened  with  instructions 
from  the  old  lawyer,  and  receiving  certain  gentle 
warnings  from  Mary  Hunter  he  began  the  journey. 


Here  was  a  letter,  indeed,  from  a  very  high-toned 
gentleman.  It  came  like  a  flood  of  sunlight  to  our 
friends.  Fortune  had  recently  assumed  so  favora- 
ble an  aspect  that  every  heart  had  grown  into  con 
fidence ;  and  the  prospect  of  regaining  the  will 
seemed  a  certainty. 

After  reading  the  letter  Carabas  said  : 

"  The  fine  old  gentleman  deserves  Winisfalen." 

Mary  Hunter  said  : 

"I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  great  wealth  will 


CHAPTER  vm. 

Near  that  volcanic  city,  Vicksburg,  on  a  fine  es- 
tate which  he  called  Lonsdale,  in  great  style  lived 
Godfrey  Hunter.  The  wealth  of  the  south-west 
displays  itself  more  than  wealth  of  like  degree 
here,  in  the  older  social  organization  of  our  country 
life.  There  is  more  pomp ;  the  newness  of  society 
cannot  at  once  settle  down  to  the  composure  and 
quiet  ease  of  our  old-fashioned   mode  of  living. 


make  the  loss  of  Winisfalen,  should  we  regain  it,  Godfrey   Hunter   resembled  his  brother,  Colonel 
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Henry  Hunter,  in  many  substantial  respects  ;  but 
certain  elegant  vanities  made  his  superficies.  He 
reminded  you  of  an  old  French  Marquis.  His 
sons  were  fine  young  men,  accomplished,  and  of 
good  appearance. 

Carabas  Car  reached  Lonsdale,  and  was  made 
warmly  welcome.  His  host  compelled  him  to  take 
a  respite,  and  enjoy  himself  in  these  new  scenes 
for  a  day  or  two.  When  he  had  done  so,  the  busi- 
ness upon  which  he  had  come  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  decided  that  Carabas,  young  Henry  Hunter, 
and  the  Lonsdale  overseer,  one  Mr.  Small,  who, 
belying  his  name,  was  quite  a  giant,  should  go  to- 
gether to  Vicksburg,  where  Gamil  was  known  to 
be,  and  endeavor  to  come  to  a  clear  knowledge  of 
facts,  and  a  pacific  arrangement  with  him.  Cara- 
bas had  brought  with  him  the  means  of  buying 
Gamil,  at  any  reasonable  price,  into  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  will,  if  he  held  it.     The  old  lawyer, 

N .,  had  contributed  a  considerable  part  of  these 

means;  he  felt  very  desirous  to  undo  the  serious 
injuries  which  his  indiscretion  had  caused  to  his 
friends.  It  was  with  him,  also,  that  the  plan  of 
buying  Gamil  into  measures  originated.  "  If  the 
rascal,'''  the  old  lawyer  had  said,  "stole  the  will,  it 
must  have  been  with  the  notion  that  he  could  ex- 
tort money  from  Godfrey  Hunter,  by  holding  it 
over  him.  Godfrey  has  proved  too  honest  a  man 
for  the  game,  and  we  may  be  able  now  to  get  the 
will  for  a  small  sum.  Quiet  measures  are,  above 
all,  necessary.  The  blaze  of  a  candle  could,  in  a 
minute,  play  the  devil  with  our  hopes,  and  leave 
the  rascal  perfectly  safe."  He  had  therefore  given 
counsel,  and  contributed  a  portion  of  the  means  to 
buy  Gamil.  I 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made  at 
Lonsdale,  the  three,  Carabas,  Henry  Hunter,  and 
Small  the  giant,  went  to  Vicksburg.  The  where- 
about of  Gamil  was  easily  discovered.  Every 
body  knew  him.  David  Gamil,  attorney,  had  sunk 
from  his  recent  rank,  and  now  kept  a  popular  faro- 
bank.  In  the  house  in  which  this  bank  was  kept, 
Carabas  and  his  companions  soon  found  themselves. 
As  they  passed  in,  others  were  coming  out,  and 
they  heard  one  say  to  another;  "  The  bank  is  in 
a  run  of  bad  luck.  If  Bull  goes  on  he  must  win 
the  table."  On  joining  the  crowd  around  this  table, 
which  this  stranger  had  hazarded  the  opinion  that 
"  Bull  must  win,"  Carabas  recognised  by  the  light 
of  the  lamps,  for  night  had  set  in,. not  only  Gamil, 
but  his  former  guest.  Colonel  Bull  of  Tennessee. 
Colonel  Bull  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  brilliant 
prosperity.  Every  thing  about  him  bespoke  a  man 
upon  whom  fortune  had  for  a  long  time  smiled. 
He  was  very  decided  in  his  carriage,  patronizing 
in  his  courtesies  to  those  about  him,  and  as  gorge- 
ous  in  his  apparel  as  a  peacock.  He  was  now  bet- 
ting heavily,  and  had  brought  the  bank  of  poor 
Gamil  into  a  tottering  condition.  Keeping  in  the 
back-ground  Carabas  looked  on. 


"I  go  the  whole  pile  on  the  Jack,"  said  Colonel 
Bull,  drawing  the  chips  from  other  cards  upon 
which  they  had  been  distributed.  Gamil,  putting 
his  hand  upon  a  small  bit  of  ruffle,  which  peeped 
modestly  from  the  folds  of  his  waistcoat,  seemed  to 
count  the  great  pile  of  chips.  It  was  an  eccen- 
tricity of  Gamil,  when  fortune  favored  him,  to  put 
out  his  ruffle  to  the  utmost  and  load  his  fingers  with 
rings  ;  but,  as  he  became  unlucky,  to  suppress  these 
ornaments.  One  might,  therefore,  gauge  his  con- 
dition by  his  ruffle  and  rings.  The  small  bit  of 
visible  ruffle,  and  a  single  ring  set  with  a  glass 
star,  now  bespoke  an  ebb  tide  in  his  fortunes.  After 
counting  the  pile  of  chips  which  Colonel  Bull  had 
stacked,  like  a  shot  tower,  on  the  Jack,  Gamil  put 
down  his  box  and  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  the  bank  must  liquor." 

The  crowd  recognised  the  necessity,  and  waited 
whilst  the  bank  did  so.  Having  taken  the  fortifying 
refreshment,  Gamil  returned  to  his  duties,  and  dealt 
the  cards.  Presently  the  knave  fell  against  the 
bank;  Col.  Bull  had  won,  and,  in  winning,  had  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  his  work.  A  very  dangerous 
person  was  Col.  Bull  of  Tennessee;  at  least,  about 
this  period,  when  fortune  took  it  into  her  head  to 
buckler  him. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Gamil,  hiding  his  last  bit  of 
ruffle,  and  slipping  the  ring  into  his  pocket,  "  hick 
is  too  much  for  everythit^g.  The  bank  will  go  into 
liquidation,  and  possibly,  in  a  few  days,  resume 
operations.  Gentlemen,  take  a  universal  refresh- 
ment." 

As  the  crowd,  led  by  the  great  Bull,  proceeded 
to  a  part  of  the  room,  where  bottles  and  decanters 
contained  the  means  of  refreshment,  Carabas  and 
his  companions  became  visible  to  Gamil.  The 
gambler  at  once  recognised  Carabas,  and,  with  all 
the  polite  ease  imaginable,  hurried  to  salute  him. 

"  God  bless  me  !"  exclaimed  this  infinitely  im- 
pudent person  ;  "  is  it  possible  ]  Col.  Bull  we  have 
an  old  friend — Mr.  Car  of  Cotsworth,"  and  he  shook 
Carabas  fervently  by  the  hand. 

Col.  Bull,  throwing  his  head  back  until  his  fea- 
tures had  nearly  reached  the  horizontal,  looked  in- 
quisitively from  between  his  half-shut  lids  along 
his  mahogany-colored  cheeks  ;  and,  having  done 
so,  made  a  courteous  rush  to  meet  his  former  host. 
If  there  was  a  man  on  earth  of  whom  Col.  Bull  re- 
tained pleasant  souvenirs,  it  was  Carabas  Car. 

Carabas,  presently,  the  ardors  of  the  meeting  a 
little  spent,  said  to  Gamil  : 

"  I  came  in  upon  you,  at  a  very  bad  time.  Col. 
Bull,  I  think,  is  always  successful." 

"  Ah" — said  Bull — "  a  trifle,  a  trifle.  I  must  set 
him  up  again  in  a  day  or  two.  It  wont  do  to  be 
robbed  of  our  little  amusements.  We  will  see 
about  it  to-morrow.  To-night,  Gamil,  we  must 
have  a  bit  of  enjoyment  with  our  friend.  That 
rush  on  the  Jack  was  a  settler — eh  ?"  And  Col. 
Bull  poked  Gamil  in  the  ribs  with  a  fore  finger. 
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The  Colonel,  to  whom  Carabas  had  not  seen  fit  to 
introduce  his  Lonsdale  friend,  presently  proposed 
an  adjournment  to  his  quarters.  Carabas  seized 
upon  the  invitation,  which  embraced  Gamil,  and 
whilst  the  gambler  saw  the  crowd  off,  and  made 
his  concerns  safe,  caught  an  opportunity  of  bidding 
his  friends  await  him  at  their  lodgings.  Very  soon 
Col.  Bull,  Gamil,  and  my  hero,  were  right  jovially 
engaged  upon  a  bountiful  supper,  singularly  blended 
of  solids  and  fluids.  The  Colonel  lived,  in  this  pe- 
riod of  his  brilliant  prosperity,  like  a  Sardanapalus. 
And  he  possessed  one  great  advantage  over  that 
luxurious  despot ;  nature  and  Tennessee  air  had 
braced  him  into  great  energy  of  stomach.  Gamil 
ate  and  drank  like  a  nnan  famished  with  adversity. 
The  hint,  which  the  Colonel  had  thrown  out,  "  of 
setting  him  up  in  a  day  or  two,"  operaiing  in  con- 
junction with  the  stimulating  comforts  wiLh  which 
he  was  growing  full,  made  the  ruffle  begin  to  show 
itself  again,  and  restored  several  rings  to  his  fingers. 
Carabas  had  determined  to  discuss  his  business  with 
Gamil  in  the  presence  of  Col.  Bull,  relying  upon 
the  friendly  inclinations  of  that  worthy  person,  and 
counting  upon  his  influence,  which  just  now  seemed 
to  be  great  over  the  gambler.  He  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  broaching  the  subject,  but  at  last,  supper 
ended,  he  began  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  manner  : 

"  Our  friend  Mr.  Gamil,  Colonel,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  eccentric  gentlemen  in  the  world,  has  been 
merry  enough  to  play  off  a  rare  bit  of  mischief  up- 
on a  family  of  my  Virginia  friends." 

"  Ah  T"  said  Colonel  Bull,  "  What  is  it  V 
"  He  has  brought  away  a  paper.  It  would  great- 
ly have  amused  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  (turning  to 
Gamil,)  "to  witness  the  effects  of  your  bit  of  mis- 
chief.    It  went  off  like  a  wheel  of  fire- works." 

Gamil  began  to  look  somewhat  uneasy,  but  lin- 
gered upon  a  glass  of  wine,  saying  nothing.  Cara- 
bas, becoming  impatient,  and  not  much  practised  in 
keeping  up  a  tone  of  banter,  at  once  determined  to 
make  a  frank  and  clear  statement.  Whilst  he  did 
so,  Gamil,  who  laughed  benignly,  as  if  listening  to 
some  cheerful  quiz,  was  nevertheless  shrewdly 
watching  the  effect  of  the  statement  upon  his  patron 
Colonel  Bull.  Carabas  made  an  admirably  effective 
narrative  out  of  his  material.  He  blended  facts,  in- 
ferences and  suspicions,  in  such  a  manner  that  Col. 
Bull  was  persuaded  irrevocably  that  the  faro-bank 
keeper  had  stolen  the  will.  Carabas,  in  gaining  so 
much  of  his  cause,  had  been  careful  to  use  Gamil 
gently,  and  to  avoid  harsh  comments  on  his  conduct. 
"  Gamil,"  said  Col.  Bull,  "  this  looks  like  a  bad 
business.  You  are  a  sharp  fellow,  but  this  is  going 
a  leetle  too  far.  W^e  shall  have  to  cut  your  ac- 
quaintance, Gamil.  Of  course,  you  will  say  you 
never  took  the  will ;  but  I've  not  a  doubt  on  the 
subject  after  hearing  the  facts.  Gamil,  we  shall  have 
to  cut  your  acquaintance,  and  start  somebody  else 
with  the  bank." 
''  On  suspicion  1"  asked  Gamil. 


'•  Certainly,"  said  Col.  Bull. 

Gamil  meditated  as  he  filled  his  glass.  He  al- 
ways came  to  his  conclusions — such  as  ihey  were — 
rapidly.  He  determined  to  confess  to  certain  main 
facts,  and  shade  off  his  motives  with  a  delicate 
touch. 

"  Gentlemen,'''  he  said,  "  a  w-ant  of  veracity  was 
never  a  failing  of  Davy  Gamil.  The  document, 
referred  to  by  my  friend  Mr.  Car,  did  indeed  con- 
tinue in  my  hands,  after  my  interview  with  the  la- 
mented Colonel  Hunter  : — a  worthy  old  gentleman, 
Mr.  Car,  and  left  you  in  the  document,  fifty  thous- 
and to  pay  off  the  debt  to  Simon,  who,  being  an  old 
blackguard,  I  am  thankful  to  hear  is  dead." 

"  So -the  old  cock  left  our  friend  here  fifty  thous- 
and, did  he  V  observed  Col.  Bull,  pricking  up  his 
ears. 

"  Fifty  odd  thousand,"  said  Gamil,  "  charged 
upon  his  whole  property,  real  and  personal.  But, 
gentlemen,  in  spite  of  innocent  motives — more  or 
less — I  am  agitated,  and  require  refreshment." 
Gamil  drank  the  glass  of  wine  which  he  had  held 
in  a  slightly  tremulous  hand  from  the  beginning  of 
his  confession.  "  Mr.  Car  gave  something  of  a 
right  color  to  the  transaction,"  he  continued,  "  when 
he  spoke  of  it  as  a  bit  of  mischief.  Davy  Gamil 
was  always  a  mad  wag,  gentlemen,  a  mad  wag." 

Col.  Bull  whistled,  and  said:  "  That  wont  do, 
Davy.     Mad  wag  be  ." 

"  I  admit"  continued  Gamil,  "  that  there  were 
other  motives.  But  waggery.  Colonel,  was  indeed 
a  part — it  is  my  nature.  I  was  very  hard  up  just 
about  that  lime,  and  when  I  felt  the  will  between 
my  fingers,  and  was  told  that  there  was  one  behind 
it,  that  gave  the  property  to  old  Godfrey  out  here, 
there  was  a  voice  that  whispered  '  Davy  Gamil, 
that  will  just  suit ;  the  west  is  ihe  theatre  for  such 
a  man  as  you,  and  here  is  a  chance  of  making  your 
expenses,  and  getting  a  start.'  So,  along  with  the 
waggery,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  keep  the  will, 
and  make  a  raise  on  old  Godfrey  by  letting  him 
know  I'had  it.  That  motive,  I  admit,  gentlemen, 
was  questionable.  But  the  human  heart  is  treache- 
rous." Gamil  sighed,  and  suspended  his  narrative, 
whilst  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine.  "  I  brought  the 
document,"  he  resumed,  "to  this  country,  and  had 
an  interview  with  old  Godfrey.  I  tried  to  let  out 
a  liltle  of  the  fact  to  him,  but  the  subject  was  so 
delicate,  that  1  was  unable  to  get  on  it,  I  tried 
him  again,  not  long  ago,  and,  upon  my  word,  I  have 
great  reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  es- 
cape. If  I  had  let  out  a  little  more,  I  think  I  should 
not  have  survived  the  visit.  Old  Godfrey  was  not 
the  man  to  be  operated  on  ;  so,  gentlemen,  J  never 
made  the  raise.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  business. 
Gentlemen,  my  heart  fails  me,  when  I  think  what 
your  verdict  may  be  on  the  transaction.  But  Davy 
Gamil  confesses  to  the  little  error  of  judgment,  and 
throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  court."  Hav- 
ing finished,  he  placed  a  hand  over  his  face,  and 
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peeped  through  the  crevices  of  this  veil  to  his 
grief,  and  mortification,  to  make  some  observations 
of  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.  Col.  Bull  was  pros- 
perous enough  to  be  forgiving  in  his  judgments  upon 
his  fellow  men. 

"  Well  Davy,"  he  said,  '•  yon  went  too  far,  to  be 
sure,  but  you  have  talked  it  out  like  a  man.  May 
be  we  can  get  over  it.  Now,  what  have  yon  done 
with  the  will  1" 

"  I  have  preserved  it  most  faithfully,"  answered 
Gamil,  removing  his  hand  from  his  face,  and  look- 
ing as  much  outraged  honor  as  he  could  venture  on 
with  Col.  Bull.  "I  am  surprised,  Colonel,  that  you 
should  ask  a  question  intimating  that  I  had  not  done 
so.  Nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  part  with 
a  document  so  important  to  the  interests  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Car.  I  always  did  intend,  after  suck- 
ing old  Godfrey,  to  put  things  right  in  the  end." 

"Well,"  said  Col.  Bull,  "  the  transaction  doesn't 
look  quite  so  unhandsome,  as  at  first.  You  must 
surrender  the  will  to  Mr.  Car,  who  being  interested 
to  such  an  extent" — here  the  Colonel  paused,  and 
felt  his  way,  before  proceeding — "  who,  being  in- 
terested to  such  an  extent,  will,  no  doubt,  pay  you 
something — say  a  thousand — for  the  honorable  way 
in  which  you  give  it  up." 

Carabas,  smiling,  nodded  his  assent  to  this  ec- 
centric proposition.  But,  if  he  was  surprised  to 
find  his  fine  friend  Col.  Bull  developing  these  views 
of  honor  and  justice,  his  surprise  was  greater,  the 
other  way,  when  Gamil  said  : 

"  Pardon  me,  Colonel.  I  have  my  peculiar  no- 
tions. A  thousand  would  come  in  very  well;  but 
Davy  Gamil  is  something  of  a  gentleman.  It  wont 
do  for  my  friend  Mr.  Car  to  give  me  money.  I  am 
mortified,  Colonel,  that  you  should  have  entertain- 
ed such  an  idea.  There  is  a  way,  perhaps,  to  ar- 
range the  matter  to  general  satisfaction.  Putting 
the  document  against  a  thousand  of  his  money,  sup- 
pose Mr.  Car  and  myself  take  a  little  game." 

Col.  Bull,  full  of  admiration,  took  Gamil  by  the 
hand.  "  You  are  a  gentleman  after  all,"  he  ob- 
served energetically.  "  I  shall  certainly  set  you 
up  again."  Carabas  made  answer  to  Gamil's  pro- 
position : 

"  I  see  but  one  objection  to  what  you  propose. 
I  have  some  time  since  made  a  resolution  against 
this  mode  of  amusement."  The  Colonel  and  Gamil 
were  at  a  stand-still.     Presently  the  Colonel  said  : 

"  Suppose  1  play  a  hand  for  you." 

"  I  would  much  rather  pay  Mr.  Gamil  the  mo- 
ney," answered  Carabas.  "  But,  if  he  has  scru- 
ples, do  as  you  choose.  You  have  a  dice-box  there — 
suppose  we  settle  the  matter  with  a  throw  or  two. 
But  there  is  one  difficulty.  If  Mr.  Gamil  wins, 
what  then  V 

"  You  lose  your  thousand,"  said  Col.  Bull. 

"  Of  course  ;  but  I  am  to  have  the  will.  This  is 
very  awkward.  I  desire  to  have  the  will,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Gamil's  having  the  money  ' 


for  it.     Why  not  simplify  the  proceeding  by  an  in- 
terchange of  the  two  commodities  1" 

"  There  is  a  way,"  said  Col.  Bull.  "  I  throw  for 
you  ;  a  ihousand  at  a  time  against  the  will.  If  I 
win  on  the  first  throw,  you  pay  nothing,  and  get  the 
will.  If  Gamil  wins,  you  lose  the  thousand;  but 
Gamil  will  give  you  another  chance.  You  can  go 
on  until  you  do  win  one  throw,  when  the  will  be- 
comes yours  :  it  being  understood  that  I  don't  throw 
for  money,  but  always  for  the  will." 

The  reader  will  recognise  one  of  Carabas  Car's 
old  failings,  in  the  bold  assent  which  presently 
he  gave  to  this  proposition.  Col.  Bull,  in  the  rea- 
diness with  which  the  plan  was  acceded  to,  had  a 
vista  opened  to  him  of  a  very  profitable  night's 
amusement.  Perhaps  he  entertained  certain 
schemes  of  doing  over  again  the  fine  old  work  of 
his  visit  to  Cotsworth.  One  who  evaded  so  easily 
a  resolution  not  to  gamble,  could  with  little  persua- 
sion, lie  argued,  be  drawn  into  play.  Gamil  with- 
drew for  a  short  time,  and  when  he  returned  said  : 

"  Here  is  the  document.  What  shall  be  done 
with  itr' 

"  Put  it  under  a  candlestick,  with  the  money," 
suggested  Col.  Bull. 

"  Permit  me  to  glance  at  it  first,"  said  Carabas, 
easily,  and  took  the  paper  from  Gamil.  He  read 
it — that  just  and  earnest  will — just  in  all  except 
that,  in  a  final  codicil,  the  provision  of  which  Ga- 
mil had  spoken  was  truly  made  for  payment  of 
his  wild  debts.  Lingering  a  moment,  with  a  mois- 
tened gaze  upon  the  signature  of  the  good  old  man, 
he  placed  the  paper,  with  the  money  against  which 
it  was  pitted,  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  get  to  work.  A  single 
throw." 

Gamil  threw.  The  dice  rolled,  and  came  up 
cinques — making  ten  for  the  cast.  Col.  Bull  threw. 
The  dice,  by  a  different  combination  of  numbers, 
made  ten  again. 

"  A  tie,"  said  Col.  Bull. 

Gamil  resumed  the  throw.  One  die  settled  at 
once  with  the  ace  up.  The  other  was  an  instant 
in  settling.  It  turned  up  a  trey.  The  east  counted 
but  four. 

"  We  have  you  now,"  said  Col.  Bull,  making  his 
cast,  which  he  did  perpendicularly,  and  permitting 
no  rolling  to  the  dice.  He  lifted  the  box.  He  had 
thrown  aces.  Carabas  had  lost  his  first  thousand. 
As  he  saw  the  money  taken  down,  he  said  inter- 
nally :  "There  is  a  sort  of  eccentric  honor  thrown 
over  this  thing;  and  my  means  must  be  quite  ex- 
hausted before  I  resort  to  extreme  measures.  But 
I  must  carry  the  will  away  with  me  to-night,  or  lose 
my  life." 

He  was  about  renewing  his  stake,  when  Gamil, 
getting  up,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and  rare  self-ap- 
preciation, took"  the  will  into  his  hands,  and  said, 
with  an  approach  to  a  tremor  of  sentiment : 

"  Mr.  Car,  I  am  satisfied.     My  sense  of  honor 
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wont  permit  me  to  go  further.  Here  is  the  will  of 
the  lamented  (juardian  of  your  youth — that  most 
respectable  old  white  cravat.  When  you  return 
to  the  scenes  familiar,  and,  I  may  add,  dear,  to  both 
of  us,  and  mention  matters  to  the  ladies — to  whom 
best  wishes — be  not  too  severe  upon  Davy  Gamil." 
And  whilst  Col.  Bull  looked  some  slight  annoy- 
ance— which,  however,  was  only  for  an  instant  vis- 
ible, and  gave  way  to  some  very  jovial  remarks — 
he  gave  the  will  to  Carabas. 

******* 

Taking  one  of  the  liberties  of  which  this  history 
has  been  necessarily  full,  1  pass  to  a  point  of  time, 
a  month  or  two  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the 
scenes  with  Gamil  and  Col.  Bull.  We  are  once 
more  in  Virginia.  It  is  an  afternoon  in  early  De- 
cember, but  one  not  at  all  wintry.  The  Indian 
summer  lingers  late  this  year,  and  the  warm  haze 
of  autumn  has  drooped  beyond  its  confines,  and  lies 
upon  the  demesnes  of  winter.  Some  exciting 
cause  must  be  at  work;  the  country  seems  to  be 
up,  and  in  motion.  Along  a  dusty  high-way  a  great 
many  persons  are  hurrying,  all  in  one  direction. 
The  humming  of  wheels,  the  hoof-strokes  of  trot- 
ting, and  galloping  horses,  the  cracking  of  whips, 
the  hilarious  salutations  interchanged,  as  party  re- 
cognises party,  make  the  high-way  a  busy  and 
stirring  scene.  Here  a  lady,  with  gay  face,  and 
flying  skirts,  rises  and  sinks  very  elegantly  with 
the  loping  canter  of  a  fine  thorough-bred;  whilst 
the  gentleman  who  escorts  her,  on  another,  sidles 
in  his  saddle,  and  does  some  very  tender,  mid-gal- 
lop conversation.  There  a^ain  comes  a  stylish 
carriage,  whirled  on  by  northern  trotters;  some 
ladies  occasionally  put  their  fine  heads  out  of  its 
windows,  to  look  at  the  dust-cloud,  which  they  de- 
clare to  be  horrible,  or  to  salute  some  phantom,  in 
a  round  hat,  that  emerges  into  view  out  of  it.  It 
is  a  good  scene,  and  very  characteristic  ;  a  country 
community  is  up,  and  on  the  wing  for  a  merry 
making.  We  may  recognise  a  vehicle  in  the  crowd. 
It  is  arickefty  circuit-gig.  It  contains  a  very  fat 
and  jovial  looking  old  gentleman,  and  a  lean  and 
meditative  younger  one.  The  latter  is  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hobson,  some  time  since  returned  from  France; 
the  jovial  old  gentleman  is  N ,  the  gouty  law- 
yer. They  are  hurrying  on  to  Winisfalen — the 
crowd  are  hurrying  on  to  Winisfalen — to-night  is 
the  wedding  night  of  Carabas  Car,  and  Mary  Hun- 
ter. 

******* 

The  wedding  had  taken  place.  A  week,  indeed, 
of  the  honey-moon  had  passed.  Carabas,  and  Ma- 
ry his  beautiful  wife,  stood  under  the  oak  tree  be- 
neath which  Colonel  Hunter,  a  year  before,  had 
died.     Mary,  with  a  gentle  soleinnity  said  : 

"  It  was  here,  Carabas,  that  his  last  living  mo- 
ments passed.  It  was  here  that  he  spoke  gene- 
rously, and  touchingly  ofyoUjWhom  he  alwaysloved 
most  dearly.      And  perhaps,  Carabas,  his  words 


were  the  charm  that  brought  this  happiness  to  us 
all.  Ever  good,  generous,  and  kind,  were  you, 
grandfather;  and  if  the  spirits  of  those  who  are 
removed  from  the  earth,  retain  knowledge,  or  any 
care,  for  passing  human  events,  yours  will  bless  us, 
now  that  your  great  living  wish  is  accomplished. 
Carabas,  let  us  always  live  as  if  our  actions  were 
to  cheer,  or  pain,  his  true  heart.  Here  let  us  make 
a  holy  resolution  to  do  so,  Carabas." 

Her  husband,  looking  happily  into  her  suffused 
eyes,  answered  : 

"  Your  grandfather,  in  addition  to  the  generous, 
and  kindly  traits,  which  win  upon  the  hearts  of 
women,  and  the  young,  was,  withal,  a  gallant  gen- 
tleman ;  and  my  maturing  manhood  has  elevated 
my  love  for  the  good  old  man  into  a  rare  admira- 
tion. The  great  happiness  which  I  now  possess, 
Mary,  I  have  not  deserved.  Indeed,  I  should  deem 
myself  hopelessly  unworthy  of  it,  but  for  the  gen- 
tler judgment  of  one  so  good  as  he  surely  was. 
Your  resolution  is  mine  :  to  live  in  the  future,  as 
if  he  looked  upon  us.  If  we  do  so,  we  will  merit 
happiness,  and  to  merit  happiness  is  to  be  happy." 

Postscript. 

The  scenes  of  the  foregoing  history  were  enac= 
ted  years  ago.  Cotsvvorth  is  now  cheerful  with 
bright-faced  children.  One  of  them,  a  manly  little 
boy,  with  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  is  beginning 
to  develop  quite  a  passion  for  horses;  and  our  old 
friend  Robin  makes  a  gi  eat  pet  of  him.  The  name 
of  this  child  is  Henry  Hunter  Car.  I  trust  that 
he  will  become  an  honest,  and  worthy  man,  and 
that  when,  as  the  general  design  is,  he  one  day 
takes  possession  of  Winisfalen,  he  may  not  live 
beneath  the  virtues  of  tiis  great-grandfather.  His 
eldest  sister  promises  to  be  as  beautiful  as  her  mo- 
ther. The  others  are  little  ones,  of  whom  nothing 
material  can  yet  be  said,  except  that  they  make 
Colsworih,  or  Winisfalen,  where  all  are  often  met 
for  the  gratification  of  its  present  mistress,  Mrs. 
Agnes  Hunter,  very  cheerful  with  their  young  fa- 
ces and  ringing  voices.  Of  the  pecuniary  affairs 
of  my  hero,  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  purchase  made  by  Ned  Tyler 
resulted  so  fortunately,  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
remnant  of  the  Grimshaw  debt.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent, also,  from  the  excellent  management  visible 
every  where  about  Cotsworth,  and  Winisfalen,  that 
sagacity,  and  prudence  are  at  work,  to  secure  the 
future  against  the  lapses  of  the  past. 

I  end  my  history  with  a  few  words  concerning 
Tom  Manning.  The  vigor  with  which  Miss  Car- 
oline Grimshaw  treated  him,  on  certain  occasions, 
remembered  doubtless  by  the  reader,  had  made  a 
double  impression  upon  the  fox-hunter.  In  muti- 
lating the  externals  of  his  head,- she  had  quickened 
into  operation  certain  subtil  fancies  lying  in  the  in- 
terior of  it.     Several  years  were  required  to  bring 
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Tom  Manning  into  a  slate  of  entire  subjection  to 
sentiment;  and,  by  the  end  of  that  time,  Miss  Car- 
oline having  begun  to  despond  in  her  matrimonial 
views,  and  having  quite  a  passion  for  the  "  best 
society''  was  ready  to  bestow  herself,  and  hersnng 
fortune,  upon  any  respectable  person,  who  like 
Tom  Manning,  was  well  received  at  Cotsworth. 
A  not  very  old  number  of  the  C Gazette  con- 
tains the  following  amongst  its  marriage-notices. 

"At  the  Cowpens,  by  the  Rev.  John  Tyem, 
Thomas  Manning,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Caroline,  eldest 
daughler  of  the  late  Simon  Grimshaw,  Esq.,  all  of 
this  county."  The  cheerful  editor,  acknowledg- 
ing, in  an  appended  paragraph,  a  present  of  wed- 
ding cake,  ventures  upon  certain  lively  coiifidenees 
concerning  the  married  life  of  the  interes'.ing  cou- 
ple. I  join  the  editor  in  his  good  wishes  for  the 
future  of  worthy  Tom  Manning;  and  sincerely 
trust  that  so  able-bodied  a  lady,  as  Mrs.  Manning, 
may  find  it  possible  to  moderate  Tom's  attachment 
to  his  bottle.  I  think  that  I  have  heard  something, 
already,  of  such  a  result. 
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OCEAN  HYMN,— By  Mrs.  Willaek 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 
Father  protect  me  v.'hile  I  sleep. 
Secure  I  rest  upon  the  wave, 
For  thou  my  God  hast  power  to  save  5 
1  know  thou  wilt  not  slight  my  call. 
For  thou  dost  mark  the  sparrow's  fall, 
And  calm  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

And  such  the  trust  that  still  were  mine, 
Though  stormy  winds  ss'ept  o'er  the  brine, 
Or  though  the  tempest's  fiery  breath 
Roused  me  from  sleep  to  wreck  and  death 
In  Ocean  ca^e — still  safe  with  thee — 
The  germ  of  immortality, 
And  sweet  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 


THE  EVENING  HOUR,— By  Mks.  C.  B.  Wilson. 

This  is  the  hour  when  memory  wakes 

Vision.s  of  joy  that  could  not  last ; 
This  is  the  hour  when  fancy  takes 

A  survey  of  the  past. 

She  brings  before  the  pensive  mind, 
The  hallowed  scenes  of  earlier  years. 

And  friends,  who  long  have  been  consigned 
To  silence,  and  to  tears. 


The  few  we  liked,  the  one  we  loved — 
A  sacred  band!  come  stealing  on, 

And  many  a  form,  far  hence  removed, 
And  many  a  pleasure  gone. 

Friendships,  that  in  death  are  hushed. 
And  young  affection's  broken  chain, 

And  hopes,  that  fate  too  quickly  crushed — 
In  memory  live  again. 

Few  watch  the  fading  gleams  of  day. 
But  muse  on  hopes  as  quickly  flown. 

Tint  after  tint — they  died  away, 
Till  all,  at  last,  were  gone. 

This  is  the  hour,  when  fancy  wreathes 

Her  spells,  round  joys,  that  could  not  last; 

This  is  the  hour  when  memory  breathes 
A  sigh,  to  pleasures  past. 


THE  HILLS  OF  DAN. 

The  world  is  not  one  garden  scene, 
One  pleasure-ground  for  man, 

Few  are  the  spots  that  intervene. 
Such  as  the  Hills  of  Dan. 

Though  fairer  ppospects  greet  mine  eyes, 

In  nature's  partial  plan. 
Yet  I  am  bound  by  stronger  ties, 

To  love  the  Hills  of  Dan. 

The  breezes  that  around  thera  play, 
And  the  bright  stream  they  fan, 

Are  loved  as  scenes  of  childhood's  day, 
Amid  the  Hills  of  Dan. 

There  too  the  friends  of  early  days, 

Their  fated  courses  ran. 
And  now  they  find  a  resting-place, 

Amid  the  Hills  of  Dan. 

Ye  saw  the  twilight  of  my  dawn, 

When  first  my  life  began. 
And  ye  shall  see  that  light  withdrawn, 

My  native  Hills  of  Dan. 

Whatever  fortune  may  ensue. 
In  life's  short  changeful  span, 

Oft  memory  shall  bring  back  to  view. 
My  native  Hills  of  Dan. 

The  love  that  warms  this  youthful  breast, 

Shall  glow  within  the  man, 
And  when  I  slumber,  may  I  rest, 

Amid  the  Hills  of  Dan. 


ODE  ON  DEATH,— By  Lewis  Littlepage,  op  Va., 
Written  at  (he  age  of  fourteen  years. 

Why  should  Death's  tremendous  name 

Strike  with  terror  every  heart? 
Why  should  each  terrestrial  (rahie 

Lingering  tremble  to  depart  ? 

No  mortal  here  is  truly  blest. 

The  transient  joys  of  earth  are  vain. 

Bliss  and  Pain 

Alternate  reign. 
And  sway  by  turns  the  human  breast. 
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O  what  is  Empire's  glittering  show  ! 
Amhiiions  empty  fame 
And  pageant  pomp  proclaim, 

All,  all  is  vanity  below. 

Where  is  great  Alexander?     Where 
Are  all  his  gaudy  triiimps  now? 
Does  he  th'  imperial  sneptre  bear 
And  prostrate  kings  before  him  bow  ? 

Friendless  on  a  foreign  land, 
By  a  vile  Ruffian's  impious  hand, 

Deserted  Pompey  bled. 

To  Lil>erty  a  sacrifice, 
The  once  tremendous  Csesar  lies. 

Now  numbered  with  the  dead. 

In  the  cold  arms  of  Death  must  lie 
Alike  the  good  and  biave, — ■ 

Even  Godlike  Washington  must  die 
And  fill  the  silent  grave. 

What  is  earth  or  earthly  joys  ? 

Health  decays  and  Beauty  dies, 
Vice  distracts  and  pleasure  cloys. 

But  0,lhe  voice  of  reason  cries, 

The  virtuous  soul  can  never  die, 

But  from  mortality  shall  fly 

And  to  eternal  life  arise  ! 

From  anxious  fears  and  vices  free, 

Resigned  then  let  us  wait 

Th' appointed  hour  of  fate. 
And  Heaven's  immutable  decree. 

BY  THOMAS  CAMPBELL, 

Ah  !  how  long  shall  I  delight. 
In  the  memory  of  that  morn, 

When  we  climbed  the  Danube's  height. 
To  the  Fountain  of  the  Thorn. 

And  beheld  his  waves  and  islands, 
Flashing,  glittering  in  the  sun. 

From  Vienna's  gorgeous  towers. 
To  the  mountains  of  the  Hun. 

There  was  gladness  in  the  sky. 
There  was  verdure  all  around. 

And  wheie'er  it  turned, — the  eye 
Looked  on  rich  poetic  ground. 

Over  Aspern's  field  of  glory, 

Noontide's  distant  haze  was  cast, 

And  the  hills  of  Turkish  story 
Teemed  with  visions  of  the  past. 


CANZONET. 
(  From  the  Italian.  ) 

BY     S.     S.     BRADFORD. 

Her  light  wings  spread,  through  fields  of  air, 

To  earth's  fresh  plains  a  seraph  flew. 

Plains  where  I  traced  the  thread  of  destiny. 

And  as  I  wandered,  lonely,  there 

She  saw  me.     Where  the  grass-blades  grew 

Green  in  my  pathway,  there  a  silken  tie 

Was  woven.     It  binds  me,  as  the  spell  of  dreams, 

Such  tender  brightness  from  her  dark  eyes  beams. 


A   MOONLIGHT    SCENE, 
FROM  CHURCH  HILL. 

Was  there  ever  a  lovelier  scene  spread  out  to 
mortal  g^aze,  than  that  which  is  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  on  a  soft,  moonlit  night,  from 
Church  Hill,  in  the  City  of  Richmond  ■? 

Standing  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  west  of  the 
Old  Church,  there  is  a  picture  sketched  before  you 
that  cannot  fail  to  fascinate  the  lover  of  the  rich, 
ihe  varied  and  the  beautiful  in  landscape  painting. 
Looking  westward,  the  most  prominent  object  that 
attracts  attention  is  tie  Capitol,  which  is  seen 
lifting  its  majestic  form  above  the  green  foliage 
that  gently  undulates  around  it.  The  white  walls 
gleam  amid  the  dark  shade  trees,  that  crown,  like 
a  diadem  of  royally,  the  eminence  on  which  the 
Capitol  stands.  Just  beyond,  the  tall,  sky-pointing 
spire  of  St.  Paul's  is  seen  piercing  the  heavens, 
and  standing  out  above  surrounding  objects,  like  a 
lone,  but  faithful  sentinel,  keeping  watch,  while 
the  whole  camp  besides  is  sweetly  sleeping. 
Still  further  on,  and  a  little  to  the  left,  the  four 
pinnacles  which  surmount  the  graceful  tower  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  are  seen  shooting 
-upwards.  Still  on,  far  away  upon  the  City's 
■verge,  a  concentrated  speck  of  moonlight  glitters 
upon  the  rounded  dome-like  summit  of  the  build- 
ing that  overarches  the  entrance  to  the  gloomy 
walls  of  the  penitentiary.  And  yet  still  on,  and 
to  the  left,  the  green  islands,  the  dark  rocks,  and 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  quiet  James,  attract 
the  eye  ;  while  the  canal  lies  along  the  broken  hill- 
side, like  a  great  serpent, — its  shining  coils  mark- 
ing out  its  sinuous  course  along  the  stream. 
What  a  picture  is  here !  From  the  base  of  the  hill 
at  your  feet,  stretching  far  away  into  the  gathering 
gloom,  thousands  of  houses  present  their  roofs  and 
walls,  which,  together  with  the  patches  of  shrub- 
bury,  the  public  Squares,  the  rows  of  shade  trees, 
all  rising  and  falling  with  the  uneven  surface  on 
which  the  City  stands,  produce  a  most  happy  ef- 
fect. There  a  window-glass  is  gilded  with  the 
reflected  light  of  a  full  moon — there  another  is 
sunk  in  darkness  from  the  deep  shadow  of  an  ad- 
jacent building;  yonder  a  gentle  undulation  swells 
up  in  a  graceful  curve,  and  there  an  abrupt  steep 
meets  the  eye  ;  in  one  place  the  white  cottage-like 
dwelling  peeps  out  from  surrounding  trees,  in  ano- 
ther the  magnificent  mansion  overhangs  the  pre- 
cipitous cliff;  there  is  a  church  steeple,  and  yonder 
a  prison  wall ;  and,  amid  all,  in  every  direction, 
thousands  of  lights  gleam  from  the  windows  of  the 
gilded  saloon,  and  from  the  sanctuary  of  religious 
worship  ;  from  the  house  of  revelry  and  mirth,  and 
from  the  lonely  apartment  where  moments  of  an- 
guish are  measured  by  the  pulsations  of  an  aching 
heart;  from  the  home  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  where 
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fair  fingers  sweep  the  golden  harp-strings,  and 
from  the  abodes  of  poverty,  where  the  needle  is 
assiduously  plied  to  save  fatherless  children  from 
starvation.  This  picture,  on  which  we  gaze,  has 
its  liglits  and  shadows;  and  yet  the  variety  gives 
interest  to  the  view.  *  *  *  Turning  around 
you  are  struck  with  the  antique  looking  tower  of 
the  old  church  that  is  seen  rising  above  the  tufted 
tops  of  a  rich,  green  clump  of  trees  that  cluster 
around  the  ancient  fane,  and  half  embosom  it  in 
their  soft  embrace.  Silence  has  folded  her  downy 
wing  over  that  old  grave  yard.  The  funereal 
trees — the  shrubbery  and  flowers  that  adorn  this 
sacred  and  solemn  spot,  present  a  strong  contrast 
■with  the  white  monuments,  and  tombstones  nestling 
amid  the  roses  and  wild  vines  that  weave  a  festoon 
to  decorate  this  last  resting-place  of  the  dead. 
How  sweetly  the  moonlight  rests  upon  the  thick, 
bushy  boughs  of  that  wide-branching  tree  !  How 
quiet  the  tower  on  that  time-honored  church  ! 

"  All  things  are  calm,  and  fair  and  passive.     Earth 
Looks  as  if  lulled  upon  an  Angel's  lap 
Into  a  breathless  dewy  sleep:  so  still, 
That  we  can  only  say  of  things,  they  be  !" 

We  look  down  again  towards  the  City.  South- 
ward we  turn  our  eyes.  Below  us  the  whole  of 
Franklin  Street  is  marked  out,  from  the  foot  of  the' 
hill  at  its  eastern  termination  to  where  it  ends 
abruptly  at  the  Capitol  Square.  All  along  its  course 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  shade-trees  chequer  the 
side  walks  with  alternate  light  and  darkness. 

And  now — for  the  nig'it  wears  away,  and  the 
bell  is  tolling  the  hour  of  twelve — we  must  take 
our  last  look  upon  this  enchanting  scene.  Look 
beyond  the  river — Manchester  seems  a  sweet, 
smiling  village,  embowered  in  trees,  and  lapped 
in  a  beautiful  valley.  And  then  to  the  left,  you 
look  upon  that  well-tilled  farm  which  stretches 
away  from  the  river's  bank  to  the  dim  outline  of 
forest  that  skirts  the  horizon,  and  seems  to  blend 
with  the  drooping',  darkening  sky.  And  then  that 
river — the  Powhatan  of  Indian  memory  !  Time 
was  when  the  bark  canoe  of  the  tall  red  man 
shot  like  an  arjrow  across  its  waters.  Time  was 
when  the  yell  of  the  savage  echoed  along  its 
lonely  shore.  But  now,  there  it  flows,  bearing 
upon  its  bosom  the  commerce  of  a  flourishing 
State.  The  broad,  roundedfull  moon,  hangs  just 
over  the  stream,  while  a  quivering  thread  of  bril- 
liant light  dances,  and  shimmers  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  tide.  Yonder  it  is  obstructed  by  a 
passing  sail  that  flutters  in  the  unsteady  breeze, 
there  by  a  fisherman's  boat,  and  here  by  the  flaunt- 
ing of  our  country's  flag,  as  it  rustles  from  the 
mast-head  at  Rocketts.  On  either  side  the  river 
is  indented  by  the  overhanging  forest  that  runs  up 
in  a  bluff"  to  the  stream,  or  by  the  dense  clusters  of 
willows  that  fringe  its  tortuous  banks.  The  eye 
is  fixed  for  a  moment  upon  the  most  distant  point 


at  which  the  river  is  revealed  by  the  moonlight — 
scarce  a  sound  is  upon  the  night  winds  as  they 
creep  up  the  hill  sides  and  stir  your  hair,  save  the 
far-wandering  note  from  a  serenader's  flute,  or  an 
occasional  footfall  upon  the  pavement  below.  The 
last  echo  of  the  midnight  bell  has  died  upon  the 
ear  :  a  fleecy  mass  of  cloud,  momentarily  conceals 
the  face  of  the  "  melancholy  orb,"  and  the  curtain 
is  drawn  over  the  scene  that  enchants  the  eye — 

"  I  would  I  were  like  thee,  thou  little  cloud, 

Ever  to  live  in  Heaven  :  or  seeking  earth 

To  let  my  spirit  down  in  drops  of  love  : 

To  sleep  with  night  upon  her  dewy  jap; 

And,  the  next,  dawn,  back  with  the  sun  to  Heaven  ; 

And  so  on  through  eternity,  sweet  cloud  ! 

I  cannot  think  but  that  some  senseless  things 

Are  hapi)y." 


J.  E.  E. 


Richmond,  Jutie,  1848. 
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{Translated  from  the  French  of  Lamartine.) 

Vainly  the  days  still  onward  roll, 

They  glide  and  leave  no  trace  ; 
But  love's  last  dream  within  my  soul 
No  time  can  e'er  efface. 

As  years  crowd  on,  their  space  seems  brief 

My  glance  I  backward  cast ; 
Then  seem  they  like  the  faded  leaf 

Swept  off  by  Autumn's  blast. 

My  brow  Time's  hoary  hand  has  press'd, 

My  life's  warm  current  still'd, 
As  when  the  foamy  billow's  crest 

By  Winter's  breath  is  chilled. 

Thy  radiant  image  reigns  supreme 

Deep  in  my  heart  it  lies. 
Its  glory  gilds  regret's  dark  beam, 

And  like  the  soul  ne'er  dies. 

No  !  thou  hast  never  left  my  sight 

And  in  my  musings  lone 
My  thoughts  pursue  thy  heavenward  flight 

Since  thou  from  earth  art  flown. 

Then  seem'st  thou  as  on  that  last  day, 

When  throwing  off  life's  load; 
Thou  flewest  with  Aurora's  ray, 

Towards  thy  blest  abode. 

Thy  beauty's  pure  and  touching  light 

In  Heaven  shines  still  the  same ; 
Those  eyes  which  death  had  closed  in  night, 

Send  forth  immortal  flame. 

Still  Zephyrs  breath,  thy  long  dark  hair, 

Lifts  up  in  amorous  play. 
As  waving  o'er  thy  bosom  fair 

Those  ebon  tresses  stray. 
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Thy  form  thus  wrapp'd  in  shadowy  veil, 

A  softened  semblance  seems  ; 
Like  mists  which  shroud  the  morning  pale 

Ere  day's  full  brightness  beams. 

The  glorious  sun,  celestial  flame  ! 

To  day  alone  gives  light, 
But  my  soul  ever  burns  the  same 

With  love  which  knows  no  night. 

'Tis  thee  I  see,  'tis  thee  I  hear, 

In  clouds  in  deserts  lone; 
Each  wave  thine  image  pictures  clear 

Each  Zephyr  bears  thy  tone. 

Oft  while  the  earth  sleeps  peacefully, 

I  list  the  wind's  low  sigh  ; 
Then  in  each  star  thou  seem'st  to  be 

Which  most  attracts  mine  eye. 

When  Zephyr  wings  from  flowers,  and  I 

Am  fljzzy  with  perfume  ; 
I  think  that  I  inhale  thy  sigh 

'Mid  those  which  sweetest  bloom. 

When  lone  and  desolate  I  stand 

Beside  the  healing  shrine 
My  secret  prayer  to  raise ; — the  hand 

Which  dries  my  tears,  is  thine. 

Thou  watchest  when  sleep  casts  its  shade, 
Thy  wings  are  o'er  me  spread  ; 

Soft  light  from  thee  my  dreams  pervade. 
Such  light  as  spirits  shed. 

And  should  while  slumber  seals  mine  eye 
Thy  hand  my  life's  thread  break, 

My  soul's  celestial  half, — then  I 
On  thy  pure  breast  shall  wake. 

Like  blended  rays  at  morn  that  shine 

On  sigh^  that  mingling  soar. 
Our  two  souls,  as  but  one  entwine 

And  now  I  sigh  e'ermore. 


POTATOES  AND  PROPHECY. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  just  seen  in  an  "  old  maga- 
zine'' a  very  curious  speculation  which  looks  like 
prophecy.  As  you  take  an  interest  in  such  mat- 
ters, I  venture  to  send  it  to  you.  To  peer  into  the 
future  has  always  been  regarded  as  among  the 
"  things  forbidden"  to  mortals,  and  Milton  repre- 
sents the  fallen  angels,  who  remained  in  Pandemo- 
nium, after  the  Arch  Fiend  set  forth  on  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Earth,  as  reasoning  among  themselves' 

"  Of  Providence, /ore  knowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will, /ore  knowledge  absolute." 

Still  Superstition  has  aforetime  often  credited  the 
vaticinations  of  the  astrologer  and  the  incoherent 
ravings   of  "second  sight."      There   have   been 


more  Allan  M'Aulays  in  real  life  than  in  fiction. 
Campbell  indeed  makes  his  seer  reveal  the  cause 
of  his  prophetic  skill,  for  when  the  red  field  of  Cul- 
loden  rushes  upon  his  vision  he  exclaims 

"  'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  passage  with  which  I 
started  out.  In  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber 1819,  the  following  remarkable  paragraph  may 
be  found,  in  an  article  entitled  "  De  Foe  on  Appa- 
ritions." The  writer  after  speaking  of  the  days  of 
chivalry,  when  "  gentlemen  set  down  to  rest  them- 
selves, under  about  two  cwt.  of  iron,"  says, 

"  Neither  were  there  potatoes  in  those  days — 
and,  without  that  vegetable,  say,  what  were  a 
dinner^ 

"  A  world  without  a  sun." 

From  the  very  bottom  of  our  souls  do  we  pity  our 
ancestors.  There  is  no  philosophy  in  saying,  that 
the  universal  love  of  the  potato,  did  ilie  potato  it- 
self create.  That  love  must  have  pre-existed  in 
the  elements  of  our  nature,  just  as  the  desire  of 
Eve  pre-existed  for  Adam,  and  was  only  called 
forth  into  action  by  that  accomplished  female. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been,  ever  since  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  this  island,  unknown,  at 
least  understood,  by  our  forefathers, 

"  A  craving  void  left  aching  at  their  hearts." 

A  void  which,  within  these  last  hundred  years,  has 
been  filled  up,  so  that  little  seems  now  to  be  want- 
ing, under  our  free  government,  to  the  perfection 
of  our  social  and  domestic  happiness.  It  would  be 
a  curious  inquiry  to  show  the  effects  of  this  vegeta- 
ble on  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  charac- 
ter of  the  people  of  a  sister  kingdom  ;  and  on  some 
future  occasion  we  hope  to  sift  this  subject  to  the 
bottom.  There  can  be  no  doult,  that  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  potato  in  Ireland  would  be  as  fine 
a  subject  for  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron, 
as  the  sudden  extinction  of  light,  some  of  the  evils 
of  which  imaginary  event  his  Lordship  has,  with 
his  usual  vigor,  delineated  in  that  composition  en- 
titled,"  Darkness."  Not  to  go  too  much  into  par- 
ticulars, we  just  remark,  that  bulls  are  in  Ireland 
fed  chiefly  on  potatoes,  and  that  those  fine  animals 
would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct  with  the 
root  on  which  they  now  grow  to  such  prodigious 
size." 

"  The  extinction  of  the  potato  in  Ireland  !" 
Alas,  could  this  joking  prophet  have  foreseen  the 
loniT  train  of  attendant  horrors  which  were  des- 
fined  to  follow  in  sad  procession  this  very  event,  he 
might  indeed  consider  it  a  proper  subject  for  the 
pen  of  Lord  Byron.  The  tory  magazine  is  still 
published,  its  fame  has  filled  the  world — perhaps 
'  the  writer  of  the  article  is  himself  yet  upon  the 
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stage.  If  so,  he  will  surely  agree  wilh  me  that 
the  repulsive  and  gloomy  imagery  of  "  Darkness" 
presents  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland  in  18-17.  Did  not  a  fearful  famine  spread 
its  disaster  on  every  hand  ? 

"Morn  came  and  went — and  cacie,  and  brought  no /ood, 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 

Of  this  their  desolation  ;  and  all  hearts 

Were  chilled  into  a  selfish  prayer  for — bread." 

Alas,  how  singularly  and  fearfully  has  this  casual 
prediction  been  verified  !  R. 


TO  SUSAN. 


BY   W.    GARDNER   BLACKWOOD. 

Maiden,  in  the  spring  of  life. 

Thine  are  life's  May-flowers; 
Their  freshness  in  thy  heart  is  rife. 

Their  fragrance  fills  thine  hours. 
To  thee  the  future's  sun  shines  bright, 

Hope  its  enchantment  lends, — 
Unknown  thy  memories  to  the  night 

That  on  the  past  attends. 

Affection's  flowers  strew  thy  path, 

Love's  blossoms  there  entwine  ; 
Each  golden  joy  that  fortune  hath, 

Youth's  halcyon  ditys  are  thine. 
And  fairy  visions,  dim-defin'd, 

By  fairy  fancy  wove, — 
In  heav'n-sent  dreams  awake  thy  mind 

To  purifying  love. 

Enjoy  youth's  cloudless  morn,  that  breaks 

Above  the  future's  gloom  : 
For  time,  alas  I  all  quickly  makes 

Of  the  young  heart  a  tomb. 
And  in  its  fleshly  urn,  sweet  dreams 

With  fond  hopes  that  have  died. 
And  many  a  joy  that  life  redeems, 

yieep  death-cold  side  by  side. 

I  would  Fate's  mystic  pow'r  were  mine, 

Thy  horoscope  to  cast; 
The  stars  above,  that  brightly  shine 

O'er  darkness'  empire  vast, — 
The  beauteous  stars  thy  type  should  be  : 

Thro'  life's  Erebian  night— 
To  know  the  sphere's  sweet  harmony, 
•  In  love's  unchanging  light. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 


Notices  of  Ketu  MovUs. 


New  Books. — Harper  &  Brothers  have  issued  three 
new  works  combining  \.he  utile  and  the  duke  most  appropri- 
ately for  summer  reading  ; — the  former  in  the  shape  of  a 
revised  edition  of  Dr.  Beck's  Botany — and  the  latter  in 
that  of  a  most  attractive  novel  and  spirited  book  of  travels — 
"Angela,"  by  the  justly  admired  author  of  "Emilia 
Wyndham,"  and  "  Loiterings  in  Europe,"  by  a  very  intel- 
ligent physician  just  returned  from  abroad.  We  commend 
them  cordially  to  tourists  and  rusticating  gentry  as  exactly 
the  thing  to  beguile  instructively  the  time  under  a  tree  or 
on  board  a  steam-boat ;  and  worthy  afterwards  of  a  niche 
in  the  library.  One  of  the  most  graceful  juveniles  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time  is  the  "  Danish  Story  Book,"  by  Hans 
Andersen,  published  by  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
D.  A[)pleton  &  Co.,  have  very  seasonably  issued  a  hand- 
some reprint  of  "  Larnartine's  Pilgrimage  in  the  Holy 
Land,"  which,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  gives  us  a 
delightful  insight  into  the  character  of  the  poet  who  has  been 
recently  so  nobly  developed  as  a  man  of  action.  Headley's 
Life  of  Cromwell  has  also  just  appeared  from  the  press  of 
Baker  &  Scribner.  It  contains  passages  of  vivid  narra- 
tion; but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  his  estimate 
of  the  Protector.  It  is  altogether  too  eulogistic.  Carey 
&.  Hart  have  supplied  a  desideratum  in  putting  forth  a  neat 
but  economical  edition  of  Bryant's  Poems. 


Sir  Theodore  Broughton,  or  Laurel  Water.    By  G.  P. 
R.  James,  Esq.     New  York.    Harper  &  Brothers.  1848. 

We  believe  that  a  judicious  economy  of  labor  would  teach 
the  critic  to  await  the  publication  of  three  or  four  works  of 
Mr.  James,  and  despatch  them  all  with  a  single  notice.  With 
this  view  we  have  deferred  our  remarks  on  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  until  the  present  time.  The  last  month,  however, 
has  passed  away,  mirabile  dictu,  without  the  appearance  of 
his  usual  novel,  and  we  must  therefore  no  longer  delay  pay- 
ing our  regards  to  Sir  Theodore  Broughton. 

The  incident  on  which  the  story  is  founded  is  the  death 
of  Sir  Theodosius  Edward  Allesly  Boughton,  in  the  year 
1781,  under  suspicion  of  poison,  from  the  hands  of  his 
brother-in-law  Capt.  Donellan,  who  was  found  guilty  of  the 
murder  and  executed  at  Warwick.  We  recollect  reading 
the  minute  account  of  the  trial  of  Capt.  Donellan,  which  is 
preserved,  with  strong  convictions  that  the  accused  was 
condemned  upon  insufficient  evidence.  The  tragical  end 
of  a  young  nobleman  in  the  morning  of  life,  the  search- 
ing examinations  of  counsel,  the  appearance  in  the  witness- 
box  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Dr.  John  Hunter — all  con- 
spired to  invest  this  trial  with  a  remarkable  interest.  We 
do  not  wonder  therefore  that  Mr.  James  has  chosen  the  in- 
cident for  the  basis-  of  a  fiction.  In  his  preface,  he  begs  it 
to  be  understood  that  his  personations  are  not  designed  as 
accurate  portraitures  of  the  real  characters — a  precaution 
which  is  proper  enough,  when  we  consider  that  there  are 
relatives  of  all  the  parties,  still  residing  in  England. 

We  cannot  give  anything  like  a  synopsis  of  the  plot  of 
this  story  and  must  therefore  merely  say,  that  the  hero  is 
not  the  nolileman,  but  a  highwayman  of  the  Clifl^ord  school, 
one  Colonel  Lulwich,  who,  falling  in  love  with  a  lovely 
young  girl,  is  made  to  forsake  his  evil  courses  through  her 
gentle  influence,  and  become  in  the  last  chajiter  an  honest 
and  happy  bridegroom.  Before  this  satisfactory  result  is 
attained,  a  variety  of  malnveniures  are  experienced.  The 
heroine  has  been  the  object  of  Sir  Tlieodore  Broughton's 
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unworthy  love  and  persecution,  and  has  been  twice  rescued 
from  insult  through  Colonel  Lutwich's  intervention.  Sir 
Theodore,  filled  with  rage,  meets  with  a  witness  of  Lut- 
wich's crime  and  has  the  Colonel  arrested  for  roLibery.  The 
facts  have  been  clearly  proved  before  tiie  committing  magis- 
traieand  Sir  Theodore  proposes  (ihroiigh  the  villian  of  the 
story)  to  send  the  witness  out  &f  the  country  if  the  heroine 
will  consent  to  marry  him.  A  severe  struggle  ensues  in 
the  heart  of  ihe  girl.  To  save  the  life  of  Lulwich  she  con- 
sents to  lose  him  forever  and  signs  a  paper  promising  her 
hand  to  Sir  Theodore.  Liitwich  is  acquitted,  the  noble  girl 
obstinately  refuses  to  forfeit  her  word,  despite  the  protesta- 
tions of  her  family,  and  while  arrangements  are  going  on  for 
the  wedding,  Sir  Theodore  tales  the  laurel  water  and  dies 
in  a  fit.  Capt.  Donovan  (Dotiellan),  who  in  the  novel  is  re- 
presented as  his  uncle  and  guardian,  is  not,  however,  the 
murderer.  He  had  indeed  prepared  the  fatal  liquid,— wiih 
murder  in  his  heart,  he  had  even  sought  an  opportunity  of 
administering  it,  but  he  hesitates,  and  a  servant  of  the 
household,  a  scoundrel,  who  has  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  corrupting  the  morals  of  hi3  master,  finds  it  in  the  night 
and  places  it  in  Sir  Theodore's  chamber.  The  upshot  of 
the  matter  is,  that  Lutwich  and  the  heroine  are  finally  mar- 
ried and  the  story  ends  in  the  honey-moon. 

We  regard  this  in  some  respects  as  the  best  novel  that 
Mr.  James  has  produced  for  many  years.  But  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  regret,  that  he  should  so  far  have  de- 
viated from  his  usual  propriety,  as  to  endeavor  to  enlist  our 
sympathies  in  behalf  of  a  foot-pad.  The  novels  of  Ains- 
■worth  are  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  we  see  his  ras- 
cals in  Newgate  and  we  follow  Jack  Sheppard  to  Tyburn. 
They  have  lost  all  sense  of  honor,  but  they  never  regain  it — 
they  disregard  the  rights  of  property,  but;  they  are  dtily  hanged 
for  their  conduct.  It  is  far  worse,  we  think,  to  bring  forward 
menofelegantmannersand  thievish  propensities, making  the 
highway  dangerous  and  the  drawing  room  delightful — and  to 
represent  them  as  reforming  their  mode  of  life  and  marry- 
ing an  angel,  w^ith  a  pocket-full  of  their  neighbor's  guineas  ! 
Mr.  James  should  leave  such  characters  as  these  to  their 
legitimate  dramatists. 


Lectures  ON  SHAKEst'EAEE.  By  H.  N.  Httdson.  In  Two 
Volumes.     New  York.    Baker  &  Scribner.     1848. 

We  commend  this  work  to  our  readers  as  acute,  eloquent 
and  interesting  ;  and  at  the  same  lime,  desire  to  hint  at  its 
obvious  defects.  Our  im[)ressions  upon  hearing  some  of  the 
lectures  are  confirmed  by  a  nwre  leisurely  inspection.  These 
lectures  are  in  an  ingenious  rifacciamento.  We  recognise  not 
only  the  ideas  of  several  of  the  best  critics  on  Shakspere — 
sometimes  prolonged  and  modified;  but  the  author's  familiar- 
ity with  Carly  le,  Guizot,  Milton,  the  old  English  divines  and 
prose-writers  is  evident  on  every  page.  His  acknowledged 
quotations,  however,  are  "  few  and  far  between"  ;  but  as 
he  disclaims  originality  in  the  preface,  and,  as  the  very 
term, lecture,  properly  suggests  the  l)ringing  togetherof  what 
is  known  on  a  given  subject,  in  a  popular  form, — we  exempt 
Mr.  Hudson  from  all  pretensions  in  regard  to  his  ideas. 
Not  so,  however,  with  his  tone  and  spirit — these  are  often 
too  dogmatic  for  the  subject.  Professing  great  reverence 
for  his  theme,  his  manner  of  treating  it  is  often  quite  fami- 
liar and  shrewd.  He  aims  too  much  at  smartness  ;  and  is 
frequently  too  pert  to  be  wholly  agreeable.  We  could  wish 
that  many  of  the  good  things  herein  said  were  uttered  in 
another  connection  ;  or  that  the  auinor  had  not  attempted 
to  analyze  all  the  characters  ;  for  the  process,  as  Charles 
Lamb  would  say,  "argues  an  insensibility."  There  are 
things  that  must  be  fek  and  never  described,  just  as  poets 
give  hints  instead  of  pictures  of  what  lies  nearest  their 


hearts.  All  capable  of  appreciating  the  creations  of  Shak- 
spere have  sacred  associations  in  regard  to  them;  and 
shrink  from  discussing  the  latent  points  and  infinite  sug- 
gestions they  contain,  on  the  same  principle  that  we  habit- 
ually decline  talking  of  our  private  sentiments  on  personal 
relations  to  strangers.  With  all  Mr.  Hudson's  perspicacity, 
he  often  utters  very  random  opinions.  Thus  it  is  absurd 
to  call  Raphael  a  Shaksperian  painter — for  that  artist  was 
far  rr ore  remarkable  for  individuality  than  universality  of 
style;  and  equally  irrational  is  it  to  instance  the  statues 
of  Powers  as  exemplary  of  classic  art — their  very  merits 
consisting  in  a  novel  approach  to  nature  and  the  more  va- 
ried expression  of  the  Christian  era.  If  another  editioa 
appears,  we  advise  Mr.  Hudson  to  prune  away  some  of  the 
deformities  of  his  style.  It  is  vulgar  to  speak  of  Shak- 
spere's  "trotting  out  from  his  imagination" — the  noble 
conceptions  of  his  play.  Such  phrases  as  ^^ get  up  an  im- 
moriulity,"  "dyeingin  the  wool,"  "given  up  as  a  spoiled  egg," 
'•  the  present  age  is  unquestionably  ahead  of  preceding  ages,'' 
&c.  are  as  inapprofiriate  as  they  are  inelegant.  Mr.  Hud- 
son seems  to  pry,  with  a  kind  of  Yankee,  guessing  clever- 
ness, into  Shakspere.  His  constant  repetition  of  the 
phrase  "  I  suspect"  indicates  this.  It  is  a  method  quite  in- 
tolerable when  applied  to  poetry  and  the  sanctities  of  na- 
ture at)d  genius.  He  also,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  sen- 
tence of  proverbial  jjhilosophy,  sacrifices  actual  truth  ;  thus 
he  says — "as  wit  is  the  antithesis  of  dullness,  so  humor  is 
the  antithesis- of  contempt."  The  parallel  is  incorrect — hu- 
mor bears  no  such  relation  to  contempt  as  does  w-it  to  dul- 
ness,  the  latter  being  essentia^l  opposites,  whereas  humor  is 
the  antithesis  to  what  is  literal  ai*d  obvious,  and  may  even 
be  allied  to  contempt.  The  discriminating  reader  will  find 
many  pleasing  and  useful  ideas  in  these  Lectures; — enough 
to  warrant  much  of  the  praise  they  have  received,  notwith- 
standing their  blemishes.  They  will  open  some  minds  toa 
clearer  perception  of  Shakspere's  transceiidant  mind;  but 
the  very  best  criticisms  on  the  bard  of  Nature,  will  always 
be  incidental,  spontaneous  and  drawn  from  individual  con- 
sciousness, rather  than  formal  teaching. 


The  Boy's  Spring  Book,  Descriptive  of  the  Seasorj, 
Scenery,  Rural  Life  and  Country  Amusements.  By 
Thomas  Miller.  With  Thirty-Five  Illustrations.  New 
York.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  dissertation  on  Spring,  with  its  cool  atmosphere,  its 
bursting  buds,  its  refreshing  showers,  its  "violets  Iry  a  mos- 
sy stone,  half-hidden  from  the  eye,''  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  the  "leafy  month  of  June."  It  is  June— and  on 
the  longest  day  of  the  year — that  we  take  up  the  Sj)ring 
Book.  We  read  it,  with  a  reference  to  a  period  four  or  five 
weeks  ago,  before  the  thermometer  had  reached  95°,  and 
when  the  balmy  air  templed  us  away  from  books  and  pen 
to  breezy  hill-sides  and  the  song  of  birds.  Now,  there  is 
not  a  rag  of  cloud  upon  the  sky  and  the  meridian  sun  pours 
down  an  intense  heat.  Every  page  of  the  book  makes  us 
sigh  for  the  shade,  and  the  dreamy  idleness  of  a  fortnight's 
holiday  in  the  country.  The  approach  of  a  summer  like 
ours  would  have  infused  a  fondness  for  country  scenery 
even  into  the  nature  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  xvho  declared 
that  the  finest  prospect  he  had  ever  seen  was  the  one  up 
Fleet  Street. 

The  moralist  has  drawn  from  the  reanimating  effect  of 
Spring  as  seen  in  the  visible  universe  some  good  reflections 
upon  the  fleeting  nature  of  human  life.  The  reign  of  winter 
having  passed  away,  the  earth  is  apparelled  anew  in  her 
green  robes.  Summer  and  Autumn  and  Winter  succeed 
and  again  does  Spring  return  to  deck  it  with  flowers.    Biit 
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for  the  race  of  man  no  second  spring  comes  round.    With 
what  mournful  sweetness  does  not  Leigh  Hunt  sing, 

Ah,  friends  !  methinks  it  were  a  pleasant  sphere, 
If,  like  ihe  trees,  we  hlossom'd  every  year  ! 
If  loi'ks  grew  thick  a^ain  and  rosy  dyes 
Returned  in  cheeks,  and  raciness  in  eyes, 
And,  all  around  us  vital  to  the  tips 
The  human  orchard  laugh'd  with  rosy  lips. 

The  poetical  basket-maker  is  well-known  for  his  fond- 
ness for  rustic  sketches.  In  the  present  litile  volume,  he  is 
fortunate  in  his  original  engraver  and  his  American  copyist, 
for  the  designs  of  the  illustrations  are  beautiful  and  well 
executed.  We  commend  the.  book  cordially  to  "all  the 
boys." 

It  has  reached  us  through  Drinker  &  Morris. 


C.Julius  Cesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. 
With  Englisii  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex|iliuiatory,  A  Lexi- 
con, Indexes,  &c.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Splncer,  A.  M.  New 
York.     D.  Appleton  &  Company.     1818. 

It  was  Euler,  we  believe,  who  declared  that  there  was  no 
royal  road  to  Mathematics.  This  may  indeed  be  true  with 
regard  to  the  exact  sciences,  but  in  these  modern  days, 
great  assistance  has  been  afforded  to  the  student  of  lan- 
guages in  the  new  editions  of  the  classics.  The  volume 
before  us  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  of 
these  publications  and  bears  towards  the  old  dog-eared  copy 
of  our  academy  days  about  the  same  relation  that  a  turn- 
pike, built  upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  McAdam, 
does  to  the  rugged  passes  of  the  Alps,  up  which  Caesar  led 
his  cohorts  and  Hannibal  urged  his  elephants. 

The  Notes  of  Mr.  Spencer  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as 
highly  judicious  and  conducing  largely  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  context.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  the  common  error  of  giving  free  translations  of  whole 
passages,  thereby  affording  a  positive  license  to  laziness, 
nor  is  he  so  meagre  as  to  discourage  the  student,  who  is 
really  striving  after  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  author's 
meaning.  The  space,  which  is  occupied  in  the  old  editions 
with  the  Civil,  Alexandrine  and  African  Wars,  is  here  de- 
voted to  a  sufficient  vocabulary  of  the  language  and  a  good 
Index  to  the  Notes.  The  book  contains  also  a  map  of  the 
country  described  and  some  diagrams  o{  ih&t pojis asinorum, 
the  bridge  across  the  Rhine. 

The  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  Appletons,  whose 
enterprise  and  good  taste  have  brought  forth  so  many  excel- 
lent editions  of  standard  text-books. 

This  volume  may  be  found  at  the  store  of  Nash  & 
Woodhouse. 


Eastern-Life,  Present  and  Past.    By  Harriet  Mar- 
tiiieau.     Philadelphia.     Lea  &  Blanchard.    1848. 

A  restless  roving  spirit  seems  to  characterize  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Since  Capt.  Cook  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
his  countrymen  have  not  been  slow  to  follow  in  his  track 
and  now  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  English  are 
every  where.  The  morning  drum-beat  of  England,  which 
the  greatest  of  living  orators  has  so  finely  represented  as 
girding  the  earth  around,  is  but  a  faint  type  of  John  Bull's 
ubiquity.  Beginning  with  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens— 
w  here  the  English  may  be  seen  peering  into  shop  windows— 


you  may  find  them  at  every  turn  throughout  Europe,  the 
same  angular  persons  in  highly  starched  collars  and  check- 
ed trowsers,  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Egean.  Nor  do 
they  confine  themselves  to  their  own  continent.  No  rigor 
of  climate  deters  their  curiosity,  no  extreme  of  heat  or  cold 
can  arrest  their  course,  they  range  at  will  through  the  tro- 
pics and 

Neither  sex  or  age  controls 
Nor  fear  of  Mamelukes  forbids 

Young  ladies  with  pink  parasols, 
To  glide  among  the  Pyramids. 

The  traveller,  who  should  start  upon  an  expedition  around 
the  world,  need  not  wonder  to  meet  with  an  English  party 
drinking  bottled-stout  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon 
or  eating  a  dejeuner  of  sliced  ham  among  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

With  regard  to  the  counties  described  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  little  remains  to  be  told  of  them  after  the  books  of 
our  own  countrymen,  Dr.  Clin  and  Mr.  Stephens.  Latter- 
ly indeed  we  have  had  a  delightful  narrative  in  Eothen  and 
a  sprightly  account  of  Mr.  Titmarsh's  "Journey  from  Corn- 
hill  to  Cairo."  But  Miss  Martineau  is  an  agreeable  writer 
and  her  volume  is  rich  in  information  and  Biblical  illustra- 
tion. She  has  expanded  it,  however,  into  a  somewhat  un- 
reasonable bulk. 

The  book  is  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  Co. 


We  have  received  Catalogues  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  of  Emory  and  Henry  College  for  the  Session  of 
1847-'48.  At  the  former  institution,  there  are  212  students — 
a  very  gratifying  increase  on  the  number  of  the  preceding 
year.  We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  Emory  and  Henry 
College  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents there  is  164. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 

It  is  with  jileasure  that  we  have  noticed  an  announce- 
ment, from  that  enterprising  publisher,  Geo.  P.  Putnam,  of 
a  new,  uniform  and  complete  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Washington  Irving,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  Author. 
The  work  is  to  embrace  twelve  elegant  duodecimo  volumes, 
printed  in  the  best  manner  and  on  superior  paper  at  $1.25 
per  Vol. 

Bartlett  &  Welford  announce  the  Ancient  Monuments  of 
the  Mississippi  'Valley,  comprising  the  results  of  Extensive 
Original  Surveys  and  Explorations.  By  E.  G.  Squier  and 
E.  H.  Davis.  This  splendid  work  is  the  first  contribution 
to  scien(!e  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  We  have  seen 
sheets  of  the  volume  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
typography  and  engravings  as  far  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  published  in  America.  It  is  to  be  furnished 
only  to  subscribers,  at  $10  per  copy. 

The  novel  of  Bulwer,  which  has  been  promised  for  some 
months,  will  be  issued  by  the  Harpers  in  a  few  days.  Its 
appearance  will  be  simultaneous  with  the  London  publica- 
tion.   It  will  be  entitled  "  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxons," 

Appleton  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  new  work  by  the  author 
of  Jane  Eyre,  and  another  by  the  author  of  "Two  Lives, 
or  To  seem  and  To  be." 
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TO-MORROW. 

BY   MKS.    L.    H.    SIGOUENEY. 

Once,  when  the  traveller's  coach  o'er  England's  vales 
Paus'd  at  its  destined  goal,  an  aged  crone 
Came  from  a  neighboring  cottage,  with  suf.h  speed 
As  hoary  years  might  make,  and  with  red  eye 
Scanning  each  passenger,  in  huiried  tones 
Demanded, — "  has  he  come  V 

"  No,— not  to  day." 
"  To-morrow,''''  was  the  answer.     So,  she  lurn'd. 
Lifting  her  shrivell'd  finger,  with  a  look 
Half-credulous,  half-reproachful, — murmuring  still 
''  To-morrow,'"  homeward  went. 

A  mournful  tale 
Was  hers,  they  said.     She  and  her  husband  led 
From  early  days,  a  life  of  honest  toil, 
Content,  though  poor.     One  only  son  they  had, 
Healthful  and  bright,  and  in  their  simple  minds 
Both  wise  and  fair.    The  father  was  a  man 
Austere  and  passionate,  who  loved  his  boy 
With  pride  that  could  not  bear  to  brook  his  faults. 
Nor  patiently  to  mend  them.     As  he  grew 
Toward  man's  estate,  the  mother's  readier  tact 
Discern'd  the  change  of  character  that  bears 
With  chafing  thought  the  curb  of  discipline, 
And  humor'd  it.     But  to  the  sire  he  seem'd 
Still  as  a  child,  and  thus  he  treated  him  : 
When  eighteen  summers  threw  a  ripening  tinge 
O'er  brow  and  cheek,  the  father,  at  some  fault 
Bom  more  of  carelessness  than  turpitude. 
Struck  him  in  wrath,  and  turn'd  him  from  bis  door 
With  bitter  words.     The  youth,  who  shared  too  deep 
The  fiery  temper  of  his  father's  blood. 
Vowed  to  return  no  more. 

The  mother  wept 
And  wildly  pray'd  her  husband  to  forgive  ; 
And  call  him  back.     But  he,  with  aspect  stern, 
Repell'd  her  suit,  and  harshly  said,  the  boy 
Was  through  her  folly  and  indulgence  spoil'd 
Beyond  redemption.     So,  she  shuddering  took 
The  tear  and  prayer  into  her  silent  soul. 
And  waited  till  the  passion-storm  should  slack 
And  die  away.     Long  was  that  night  of  woe, 
Yet  'mid  its  anguish,  she  gave  thanks  to  God, 
When,  after  hours  of  tossing,  blessed  sleep 
Stole  o'er  the  moody  man. 

With  quiet  morn, 
Relentings  came,  and  that  ill-smother'd  pang 
With  which  an  unrul'd  spirit  takes  the  lash 
Of  keen  remorse.     Awhile,  with  shame  he  strove. 
And  then,  he  bade  the  woman  seek  her  son, 
If  so  she  will'd. 

Alas  \    It  was  too  late. 
He  was  a  listed  soldier,  for  a  land 
Beyond  the  seas, — nor  would  their  little  all 
Suffice  to  buy  him  back. 

Twere  sad  to  tell. 
How  pain,  and  loneliness,  and  sorrow  took 
Their  Shylock-payment  for  that  passion-gust, 
Or  how  the  father,  when  his  hour  had  come 


Said  with  a  trembling  lip,  and  hollow  voice, 

"  Would  that  our  boy  was  here  !"  or  how  the  wife 

In  tender  ministrations  round  his  bed 

And  in  her  widow-mourning,  echoed  still 

His  dying  words, — "  Ob,  that  our  boy  was  here  !" 


Years  sped,  and  oft  her  soldier's  letters  came. 
Replete  with  filial  love,  and  penitence, 
And  promise  of  return.     But  then  her  soul 
Was  wrung  by  cruel  tidings,  that  he  lay 
Wounded  and  sick,  in  foreign  hospitals. 
A  line,  traced  faintly  by  his  own  lov'd  hand, 
Reliev'd  the  torture.     He  was  order'd  home, 
Among  the  invalids. 

Joy,  long  unknown. 
Kindled  her  wither'd  breast.     To  hear  his  voice, 
To  gaze  into  his  eyes,  to  part  the  locks 
On  his  pure  forehead,  to  prepare  his  food, 
And  nurse  his  feebleness, — she  ask'd  no  more. 
Again,  his  childhood's  long-forsaken  couch 
Put  forth  its  snowy  pillow,  and  with  haste 
She  spread  a  curtain  of  flower'd  muslin  o'er 
The  pleasant  casement,  where  he  used  to  love 
To  sit  and  read.     The  cushion'd  chair  that  chcer'd 
The  father's  weary  sickness,  should  be  his, 
And  on  the  little  table  at  his  side. 
The  hour-glass,  with  its  ever  changeful  sands 
That  pleas'd  him  when  a  boy. 

The  expected  morn 
Came  slowly  on.     The  cheerful  coals  were  heap'd 
In  the  small  grate,  and  ere  the  coach  arriv'd, 
She,  with  her  throbbing  heart,  stood  eager  there. 
"  Has  Willie  come  ?" 

Each  traveller  intent 
On  his  own  purposes,  gave  no  reply. 
"  Coachman  !  Is  Willie  there  ?" 

"  No  !  No!"  in  hurried  tones, 
Came  the  gruff  answer. 

"  Know  ye  not  he's  dead, 
Good  woman  ?  Dead,  and  buried  on  the  coast. 
Three  days  ago." 

But  a  kind  stranger  raark'd 
How  the  strong  surge  of  speechless  agony 
Swept  o'er  each  featuve,  and  in  pity  said, 
"  Perchance,  he'll  come  to-morrow." 

Home  she  went. 
Struck  to  the  heart,  and  wept  the  live-long  night. 
Insensible  to  comfort,  and  to  all 
Who  spak«  the  usual  words  of  sympathy 
Making  no  answer. 

But,  when  day  returned. 
And  the  slight  hammer  of  the  cottage-clock 
Announc'd  the  hour,  at  which  her  absent  son 
Had  been  expected, — suddenly  she  rose. 
And  dress'd  herself,  and  threw  her  mantle  on, 
And  ere  the  coachman  check 'd  his  foaming  steeds. 
Stood  ready  by  his  side.     "  Is  Willie  there  ? 
My  Willie  ?— say  !" 

While  he,  by  pity  school'd, 
Answer'd  "  to-morrow." 

And  though  years  have  fled. 
And  still  her  limbs  grow  weaker,  and  the  hairs 
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Whiter  and  thinner  o'er  her  wrinkled  hraw, 
Yet  duly,  when  the  shrill  horn  o'er  the  hills 
Doth  herald  the  approaching  passenger, 
That  poor,  demented  woman,  hurries  forth 
To  speak  her  only  qneslion,  and  receive 
That  one  reply, — to-morrow. 

And  on  that 
Fragment  of  hope  deferr'd,  doth  her  worn  heart 
Feed,  and  survive.     When  wrecking  Reason  sank 
Neath  the  wild  storm  of  grief,  maternal  Love, 
The  last  emotion  that  forsakes  the  soul, 
Cauglit  at  that  empty  sound  and  etasp'd  it  close, 
And  grappled  to  it,  like  a  broken  oar. 
To  breast  the  shoreless  oc-ean  of  despair. 


LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
GOVERNOR  EINDICOTTj  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

March  19th,  1628,  the  Plymouth  Company  grant- 
ed to  Sir  Henry  Rosvvell,  Sir  John  Young,  Thomas 
Southcott,  John  Humphrey,  John  Endicott,  Simon 
V\  hitcombe,  and  their  heirs,  assigns,  and  associ- 
ates a  portion  of  the  territory  of  New  England, 
extending  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack 
river,  and  three  miles  south  of  Charles  river,  and 
within  these  limits,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South 
Sea  ;  reserving  to  the  crown  a  fifth  part  of  all  the 
gold  and  silver  ore  discovered  in  it.  Matthew 
Cradock  was  chosen  Governor  of  this  company, 
and  Roger  Ludlow,  Deputy  Governor.  The  com- 
pany was  composed  partly  of  mercantile  adventur- 
ers and  partly  of  oppressed  non-conforiTiists.  They 
chose  Capt.  John  Endicott,  who  was  connected  by 
marriage  with  Ludlow,  to  superintend  and  manage 
their  intended  plantation  in  New  England,  till  they 
could  themselves  conveniently  remove. 

The  first  planters  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  were  influenced  by  a  variety  of  motives 
to  engage  in  this  enterprise.  With  some,  the  pre- 
vailing inducement  was  a  painful  experience  of 
coercion  in  religion,  and  the  hope  of  enjoying  what 
they  thouglit  a  purer  worship  ;  with  some  a  desire 
to  escape  from  the  disastrous  civil  changes  which 
they  saw  infipending  in  their  own  country;  with 
some,  the  hope  of  a  more  prosperous  worldly  lot, 
and  the  advantages  of  trade.  In  the  most,  these  mo- 
tives were  doubtless  mingled.  Yet  the  strongest, 
and  that  which  shaped  the  early  policy  of  the  col- 
ony, was  the  love  of  religious  liberty.  They  were 
likewise  humble  members  of  a  great  political  party, 
founded  on  liberal  ideas  of  human  rights.  ""I'hese 
ideas  were  not  then  recognised  in  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  the  English  government,  and  were 
even  scouted  as  visionary  and  impracticable.  There 
may  have  been  in  many  of  the  adventurers  a  feeling, 
hardly  known  even  to  themselves,  that  the  germs 
ol  that  despised  system  might  flourish  better  in  a 


foreign  soil,  and  in  the  minds  of  some  perhaps  a 
prophet-like  foresight  of  the  greatness  to  which 
they  have  grown. 

Of  the  early  life  of  their  agent,  Endicott,  we 
have  hardly  any  information.  He  was  born  in 
Dorchester,  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  the  year 
1589.  He  was  probably  indebted  for  his  religious 
opinions  very  much  to  the  labors  of  the  famous 
Rev.  Mr.  John  White  of  that  place.  He  had 
seen  some  service,  probably  in  the  Low  Countries, 
in  which  he  acquired  the  title  of  Captain,  and  habits 
of  comiTiand,  That  he  was  true  in  heart  to  the 
principles  of  the  Puritans,  and  attached  to  their 
cause,  and  of  strength  of  character  to  make  them 
respected,  the  selection  of  him  by  the  company  to 
fill  so  important  an  office  at  the  outset  of  their  en- 
terprise, can  leave  no  doubt,  while  every  page  of 
his  subsequent  history  fully  confirms  it.  The  trust 
committed  to  him,  required  for  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  it,  patient  endurance  of  privation  and  fa- 
tigue, perpetual  watchfulness  and  care,  the  dis- 
creetest  prudence,  and  an  unconquerable  will.  He 
had  savages  to  conciliate,  turbulent  tempers  in  his 
own  company  to  repress,  jarring  opinions  to  recon- 
cile or  expel,  the  safety  and  well  being  of  the  col- 
ony to  provide  for  every  hour. 

Under  the  orders  of  the  company,  Capt.  Endi- 
cott sailed  in  the  ship  Abigail  for  Naiimkeag,  (now 
SaleiTi,)  where  he  arrived  Sept.  6ih,  1628.  He 
was  accompanied  by  one  hundred  persons,  and 
brought  a  quantity  of  goods  with  the  purpose  of 
trading  with  the  natives,  intending  mainly  to  pro- 
cure furs,  beaver,  otter,  and  the  like.  They  found 
at  Salem  a  small  company,  a  few  families  who  had 
left  Plymouth  and  settled  there.  A  settlement  had 
been  made  at  Plymouth,  eight  years  before,  and 
was  now  well  established  and  flourishing.  Weston 
had  begun  and  abandoned  a  colony  at  Wessagus- 
set,  (now  Weymouth.)  Morton  had  established  a 
rude  and  riotous  settlement  at  Mount  Wollaston, 
(now  part  of  Quincy.)  Blackstone  was  the  soli- 
tary occupant  of  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut,  (now 
Boston.)  Beside  these,  and  a  few  scattered  fami- 
lies, dotting  the  country  at  great  intervals,  at  points 
favorable  for  fishing,  the  whole  was  a  wilderness, 
in  possession  of  its  original  inhabitants. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Endicott  sent  a  part 
of  his  number  under  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Sprague,to  settle  Mishawam,  (now  Charlestown.) 
Those  who  remained  with  him  iimmediately  began 
to  build  for  their  necessary  shelter,  and  in  such  in- 
tervals as  they  could  command,  to  plant,  and  trade 
with  the  natives.  Mr.  Endicott  purchased  for  him- 
self a  fair  two  story  house,  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  cape.  The  rest  were  fain  to  content  them- 
selves with  humble  accomrnodatinns.  During  the 
first  season  of  their  settlement,  the  colonists  suf- 
fered much  from  want  of  suitable  provisions  and 
shelter,  and  many  died  of  the  scurvy  and  other 
diseases.     To  such  extremity  were  they  reduced 
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by  sickness,  that  tliey  were  obliged  to  send  to  Ply- 
mouth for  a  physician,  who  abode  with  them  sev- 
eral months,  healing  many  of  them.  On  his  return, 
Mr.  Endicott  sent  the  following  letter  to  Governor 
Bradford,  which,  as  it  throws  much  light  on  the 
character  of  the  writer,  is  inserted  entire. 

"  Right  Worshipful  Sir — It  is  aching  not  usual, 
that  servants  to  one  Master,  and  of  the  same  house- 
hold, should  be  strangers ;  I  assure  you,  I  desire 
it  not;  nay,  to  speak  more  plainly,  I  cannot  be  so 
to  you.  God's  people  are  all  marked  with  one  and 
the  same  mark,  and  sealed  with  one  and  the  same 
seal,  and  have  for  the  main  one  and  the  same 
heart,  guided  by  one  and  the  same  spirit  of  truth  ; 
and  where  this  is  there  can  be  no  discord  ;  nay, 
here  must  needs  be  a  sweet  harmony ;  and  the 
same  request  with  you,  I  make  unto  the  Lord, 
that  we  may,  as  Christian  brethren,  be  united  by  a 
heavenly  and  unfeigned  love,  bending  all  our  hearts 
and  forces  in  furthering  a  work  beyond  our  strength, 
with  reverence  and  fear,  fastening  our  eyes  always 
on  Him,  that  is  only  able  to  direct  and  prosper  all 
our  ways.  I  acknowledge  myself  much  bound  to 
you  for  your  kind  love  and  care,  in  sending  Mr. 
Fuller  amongst  us,  and  rejoice  much  that  I  am  by 
him  satisfied,  touching  your  judgment  of  the  out- 
ward form  of  God's  worship ;  it  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
yet  galher,  no  other  than  is  warranted  by  the  evi- 
dence of  truth,  and  the  same  which  I  have  pro- 
fessed and  maintained  ever  since  the  Lord  in  mer- 
cy revealed  himself  unto  me,  being  far  from  the 
common  report  that  hath  been  spread  of  you, 
touching  that  particular;  but  God's  children  must 
rot  look  for  less  here  below;  and  it  is  &  great 
mercy  of  God  that  He  strengtheneth  them  to  go 
through  with  it.  I  shall  not  need,  at  this  time,  to 
be  tedious  unto  you,  for  (God  willing)  I  purpose  to 
see  your  face  shortly  ;  in  the  meantime,  I  humbly 
take  my  leave  of  you,  committing  you  to  the  Lord's 
blessing  and  protection,  and  rest  your  assured  friend, 

John  Endicott. 

Neumkeck,  May  llth,  1629. 

Meanwhile  the  Company  in  England  were  pre- 
paring to  send  out  a  large  reinforcement  to  their 
colony,  and  were  arming  themselves  with  larger 
powers.  The  grant  made  to  them  by  the  Ply- 
mouth Company  gave  them  only  a  right  to  the  soil : 
they  also  needed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  it. 
This  they  obtained  by  a  charter  from  King  Charles 
I.,  dated  March  4th,  1629,  which  made  them  a 
body  corporate,  with  power  to  enact  laws  and  or- 
dinances not  repugnant  to  those  of  England.  They 
were  entitled,  in  it,  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  ;  and  the  seal 
given  them  represented,  on  one  side,  an  Indian 
holding  in  one  hand  a  bow  and  in  the  other  an  ar- 
row, and  the  words  "  come  over  and  help  us"  issu- 
ing from  his  mouth.  The  new  company,  consisting 
of  about  four  hundred  persons,  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  live  stock,  arrived  at  Salem,  June  29th, 
1629.     They  brought  also  letters  and  instructions* 

*  They  are  given  at  length  in  Hasard's  Historical  Col- 
lections, Vol.  I. 


to  Mr.  now  Governor  Endicott,  from  which,  as  they 
clearly  express  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  colony,  and  indicate  the  policy  which 
was  actually  followed,  we  copy  somewhat  largely. 
Touching  the  religious  character  of  the  new  set- 
tlement they  say, — 

"  And  for  fhat  the  propagating  of  the  Gosple  is 
the  Thuige  wee  do  profess  above  all  to  bee  our 
Ayme  in  selling  this  Plantacon,  wee  have  bin 
carefuU  to  make  plentyfull  provision  of  Godly 
Ministers,  by  whose  faithful!  preachinge,  Godl)'^ 
Conversacon,  and  Exemplary  Lyfe,  wee  trust  not 
only  those  of  our  owne  Nation  will  be  built  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  God,  but  also  the  Indians  may, 
in  God's  appointed  tyme,  bee  reduced  to  the  Obe- 
dyance  of  the  Gosple  of  Christ." 

These  ministers  were  Mr.  Skelton,Mr.  Higgin- 
son,  "a  grave  man,  and  of  worthy  commenda- 
cons,"  both  settled  at  Salem,  Mr.  Bright  afterwards 
of  Charlestown,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Smith. 

Their  care  was  not  limited  to  doctrinal  instruc- 
tion. They  gave  him  special  directions  on  matters 
of  practical  morals.  , 

"  And  to  the  End,  Saboth  may  bee  celebrated  in 
a  religious  Manner,  we  appoint  that  all  that  inhab- 
ite  the  Plantacon,  both  for  the  generall  and  the 
particuler  Imployments,  may  surcease  their  Labor 
every  Satterday  throughout  the  Year,  at  3  of  the 
clock  in  the  Afternoon,  and  that  they  speud  the 
Rest  of  that  Day  in  catichising  and  Preparacon 
for  the  Saboth  as  the  Ministers  shall  direct." 

"  And  amongst  other  Sinns,  wee  pray  you  make 
some  good  Lawes  for  the  punishing  of  Swearers, 
whercunto  it  is  to  bee  feared  too  many  are  addict- 
ed that  are  Servants,  sent  over  formerly  and  now." 

Touching  upon  family  order,  they  say — 

"  Our  earnest  desire  is,  that  you  take  spetial  care 
in  seltlinge  these  Families,  that  the  Cheife  in  the 
Familie  (at  least  some  of  them)  bee  grounded  in 
Religion,  whereby  Morning  and  Evening  Famylie 
Dutyes  may  bee  duly  performed,  and  a  watchfull 
Eye  held  over  all  in  each  Familie,  by  one  or  more 
in  each  Familie  to  be  appointed  thereto,  that  soe 
Disorders  may  be  prevented,  and  ill  weeds  nipt 
before  they  take  too  great  a  head." 

In  case  any  should  prove  refractory,  they  add  : 

"  Care  must  be  taken  to  punish  the  obstinate  and 
disobedient,  being  as  necessary  as  food  and  ray- 
ment." 

The  Company  thought  it  expedient  to  restrain 
one  branch  of  agriculture.     They  say, 

"  We  espetially  desire  you  to  take  care  that  noe 
tobacco  be  planted,  unless  it  bee  some  small  Quan- 
titie  for  mere  Necessitie  and  for  Physick  for  Pre- 
servacon  of  their  Healths,  and  the  same  be  taken 
privately  by  auntient  Men  and  none  other." 

The  measures  recommended  by  the  Company, 
and  pursued  by  the  government  of  the  colony, 
touching  the  natives,  deserve  a  special  notice. 
They  earnestly  recommended  that  "there  might 
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be  such  a  Union  as  might  draw  the  Heathen  by 
our  good  example  to  the  embracing  of  Christ  and 
his  Gosple.  *  *  *  And  above  all,  wee  pray 
you  bee  careful  that  there  be  none  in  our  Precincts 
permitted  to  doe  any  injurie  (in  the  least  kinde)  to 
the  Heathen  people  ;  and  if  any  offend  in  that  way, 
let  them  receive  due  correccon." 

This  order  the  Governor  was  required,  by  re- 
peated directions,  to  enforce,  and  that  all  might  be 
aware  of  their  intentions,  he  was  directed  to  fix  up 
a  proclamation  to  that  effect,  under  the  seal  of  the 
company,  in  some  public  conspicuous  place. 

"If  any  of  the  salvages,"  they  continue,  "  pre- 
tend Right  of  Inheritance  to  all  or  any  part  of  the 
Lands  granted  in  our  Patent,  wee  pray  you  endea- 
vor to  purchase  their  Tytle,  that  we  may  avoid  the 
least  scruple  of  Intrusion." 

They  urge  him  also,  to  "  be  careful  to  discover 
and  find  out  all  pretenders,"  to  the  soil,  and  "  to 
make  such  reasonable  composition,  as  may  free  us 
from  any  scruple  of  intrusion."  In  addition  to 
their  importunate  desire  that  the  Indians  should  be 
treated  kindly  and  courteously,  and  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  instruction  and  Christian 
training  of  some  of  their  youths,  they  particularly 
guard  against  one  danger  : 

"  We  pray  you  endeavor,  though  there  be  much 
strong  Waters  sent  for  sale,  yett  soe  to  order  it 
that  the  Salvages  may  not  for  our  Lucre  Sake 
be  induced  to  the  excessive  use,  or  rather  abuse  of 
it;"  charging  also  that  if  any  one  of  the  English 
became  intoxicated  he  should  receive  exemplary 
punisliment. 

The  new  comers  brought  an  ordinance  of  the 
company  establishing  a  form  of  government  for  the 
colony. 

"  Having" say  they,  "taken  into  due  consideration 
the  Merrilt,  Worth,  and  good  Desert  of  Capt.  John 
Endicott,  we  have  with  full  consent  and  authority 
of  this  Court,  and  by  erection  of  hands,  chosen 
and  elected  the  said  Captain  John  Endicott  to  the 
place  of  present  Governourin  our  said  Plantation." 

The  government  was  committed  to  him,  aided 
by  a  council  of  thirteen  assistants,  seven  of  whom 
were  chosen  by  the  company  in  England,  three 
chosen  by  these  seven,  and  three  by  the  for- 
mer settlers.  This  election  was  made  for  one 
year,  a:  d  tiiese  officers  were  empowered  to  "es- 
tablish all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable 
Laws  and  Orders,  so  as  the  same  be  no  way  con- 
trary to  the  Laws  of  the  realm  of  England."  The 
oaihs  of  (jffice  were  accordingly  administered  to  the 
new  Governor,  and  by  him  to  the  other  officers.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  government,  thus  constituted, 
was  a  division  of  lands  among  the  colonists.  Each 
adveniurer  received  lands  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
acres  for  every  jC50  embarked  in  the  enterprise. 
Each  received  also  fifty  acres  in  his  own  person, 
and  the  same  for  every  servant  transported  by  him. 
Those  who  were  not  adventurers  in  the  common 


stock  received  fifty  acres,  each,  for  himself  and 
family,  or  more  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  their  "  charge  and  quality."  Deeds  of 
the  land  thus  assigned  were  given  under  the  seal 
of  the  Company.  Of  the  servants,  who  have  been 
repeatedly  mentioned,  some  were  hired  by  the  plan- 
ters, and  some  hired  or  indented  to  the  service  of 
the  company.  Contracts  were  made  with  most  of 
this  latter  sort,  by  which  they  received  some  share 
of  the  profits  of  their  labors  ;  and  thus  all  were  ex- 
cited to  industry,  by  their  own  interest,  as  well  as 
by  strict  laws.  That  few  of  them  remained  idle 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  in 
September  of  this  year,  the  colonists  sent  to  Eng- 
land three  ships  freighted  with  the  produce  of  their 
labor,  consisting  of  beaver,  fish,  timber,  &c. 

The  condition  of  the  colony  on  the  arrival  of 
this  new  company,  and  during  the  summer  of 
1629,  is  fairly  set  forth  in  an  account  of  the  coun- 
try, written  at  the  time  by  Rev.  Francis  Higgin- 
son,  and  sent  home  to  his  friends  in  England. 

"  When  we  came  first  to  Nehumkek,  we  found 
about  half  a  score  of  houses  ;  we  found  also  abun- 
dance of  corn  planted  by  them  very  good  and  well 
liking.  And  we  bro't  with  us  about  two  hundred 
passengers  and  planters  more,  which  by  common 
consent  of  the  old  planters  were  combined  together 
into  one  body  politic,  under  the  same  Governor. 
There  are  in  all  of  us,  both  old  and  new  planters, 
about  three  hundred,  whereof  two  hundred  are  set- 
tled at  Nehumkek,  now  Salem.  And  the  rest  have 
planted  themselves  at  Masathulets  Bay,  beginning 
to  build  a  town  there,  which  we  do  call  Cherto  or 
Charlestown.  We  that  are  settled  at  Salem  make 
what  haste  we  can  to  build  houses ;  so  that  in  a 
a  short  time  we  shall  have  a  fair  town.  We  have 
great  ordinance,  wherewith  we  doubt  not  but  we 
shall  fortify  ourselves  in  a  short  time  to  keep  out  a 
potent  adversary.  But  that  which  is  our  greatest 
comfort,  and  means  of  defence  above  all  others,  is, 
that  we  have  the  true  religion  and  holy  ordinances 
of  Almighty  God  taught  among  us.  Thanks  be  to 
God,  we  have  here  plenty  of  preaching,  and  diligent 
catechising  with  strict  and  careful  exercise,  and 
good  and  commendable  orders  to  bring  our  people 
into  a  Christian  conversation." 

Of  the  Indians  he  says, 

"  For  their  dealing  with  us,  we  neither  fear  them 
nor  trust  them,  for  forty  of  our  musketeers  will 
drive  five  hundred  of  them  out  of  the  field.  We 
use  them  kindly  ;  they  will  come  into  our  houses, 
sometimes  by  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score  at  a 
time,  when  we  are  at  victuals,  but  will  ask  or  take 
nothing  but  what  we  give  them." 

Of  their  means  of  shelter  and  sustenance  he  has 
left  us  some  account. 

"  At  this  instant  (1629)  wee  are  setting  a  brick 
kiln  on  work  to  make  bricks  or  tiles  for  the  build- 
ing of  our  houses." 

They  found  the  woods  richly  stored  with  game. 
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and  the  ocean  with  fish.  Among  the  latter  he 
mentions  the  tnrbot  and  the  mullet,  which  species 
are  not  now  found  in  those  waters.  For  lights, 
however,  they  used  their  slips  of  pitch  pine,  which 
though  a  homely  substitute  for  lamps,  yet  served 
them  well. 

In  the  midst  of  all  their  trials  and  labors  in  build- 
ing up  a  new  settlement,  they  did  not  forgot  that 
which  was  in  their  hearts  a  chief  desire,  and  a  so- 
lace under  every  privation.  They  were  Christian 
men,  exiled  from  home  for  their  dislike  of  imposi- 
tions which  their  consciences  could  not  tolerate, 
and  a  prelacy  whose  hand  had  been,  as  they  felt 
deeply,  stretched  out  to  oppress  them.  They  had 
learned  somewhat  of  the  simpler  worship,  and  severer 
disciplineof  Geneva,  which  they  loved  for  its  free- 
dom, and  approved  as  according  to  the  model  of  the 
Scriptures.  Their  necks  had  been  galled  by  the 
iron  yoke  of  a  strictly  required  conformity,  and 
they  would,  in  their  slight  forms,  encroach  as  little 
as  might  be  on  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  will. 
The  individual  man  was  in  their  esteem  of  higher 
worth  than  any  system  of  polity.  He,  for  whom 
nature  was  framed,  and  over  whom  watched  an  un- 
sleeping Providence,  was  not  to  be  put  in  the  scale 
with  the  orders  and  devices  of  man.  They  rever- 
enced what  is  noble  in  man,  and  remembered  the 
price  of  his  redemption. 

However  unwilling  some  of  the  colonists  may 
have  been  to  bear  the  name  of  separatists,  we  be- 
lieve they  were  so  substantially  in  their  theory  ; 
they  have  left  no  room  for  a  doubt  that  they  were 
so  in  practice.  The  letter  of  Endicott  to  Brad- 
ford, already  quoted,  proves  how  far  he  was  from 
a  wish  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  the  first  public  and  notable  eccle- 
siastical act  of  the  colony  proves  that  a  majority  of 
the  settlers  went  with  him  in  the  full  length  of  his 
departure.     It  is  thus  narrated  by  an  eye  witness.* 

"  The  20ih  of  July,  it  pleased  God  to  move  the 
heart  of  our  Governor  to  set  it  apart  for  a  solemn 
day  of  humiliation  for  the  choice  of  a  pastor  and 
teacher  :  the  former  part  of  the  day  being  spent  in 
praise  and  teaching  ;  the  latter  part  was  spent  about 
the  election,  which  was  after  this  manner.  The 
persons  thought  on  were  demanded  concerning 
their  callings.  They  acknowledged  there  was  a 
two-fold  calling,  the  one  inward  calling,  when  the 
Lord  moved  the  heart  of  a  man  to  take  that  calling 
upon  him,  and  filled  him  with  gifts  for  the  same; 
the  second  was  from  the  people,  when  a  company  of 
believers  are  joined  together  in  covenant,  to  walk 
together  in  all  the  ways  of  God,  every  member  is 
to  have  a  free  voice  in  the  election  of  their  officers. 
These  two  servants  having  cleared  all  things  by 
their  answers,  we  saw  no  reason  but  that  we  might 
freely  give  our  voices  for  their  election  after  this 

*  Mr.  Charles  Gott,  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Bradford  of  Ply- 
inoulh. 


trial.  Their  choice  was  after  this  manner, — every 
fit  member  wrote  in  a  note  his  name  whom  the  Lord 
moved  him  to  think  was  fit  for  a  pastor,  and  so  like- 
wise whom  they  would  have  for  a  teacher; — so  the 
most  voice  was  for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be  pastor,  and 
Mr.  Higginson  to  be  teacher  ;  and  they  accepting 
the  choice,  Mr.  Higginson  with  three  or  four  more 
of  the  gravest  members  of  the  church,  laid  their 
hands  on  Mr.  Skelton,  using  prayers  therewith. 
This  being  done,  then  there  was  imposition  of 
hands  on  Mr.  Higginson.  Then  there  was  pro- 
ceeding in  election  of  elders  and  deacons." 

This  acceptance  of  the  clerical  ofiice  by  a  renew- 
ed imposition  of  hands,  and  especially  of  the  hands 
of  lay  members  of  the  church,  was  a  virtual  renoun- 
cing of  their  Episcopal  ordination,  by  the  two  min- 
isters, both  of  whom  had  been  in  orders  in  England. 
That  it  was  approved  by  Mr.  Endicott,  cannot  be 
doubted.  He  had  received  his  strongest  religious 
impressions  under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Skelton, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  his  authority  as  Gover- 
nor to  suppress  any  deviation  from  the  established 
order  and  what  he  doubtless  deemed  the  scriptural 
polity. 

His  vievs's  on  the  subject  were  soon  put  to  the 
test.  The  body  of  the  colonists  thought  and  felt 
with  him;  but  two  persons  of  character  and  influ- 
ence, Messrs.  John  and  Samuel  Brown,  one  of 
whom  was  a  member  of  his  council,  condemned  the 
ecclesiastical  proceedings,  we  have  referred  to,  as 
irregular,  separated  themselves  from  the  estab- 
lished public  worship,  and  drew  away  others  by 
their  example.  They  met  by  themselves  oj  the 
Sabbath  and  adhered  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England.  They  were  called,  by  the  Governor, 
to  account,  and  defended  themselves  with  some 
warmth,  and  the  subject  soon  produced  mutual  re- 
proaches and  criminations.  Both  parties  sent  their 
charges  and  defence  to  the  company  in  England  ; 
but  before  their  orders  in  the  case  were  received, 
Governor  Endicott,  exercising  a  power  which  he 
possessed  in  virtue  of  his  general  instructions,  ex- 
pelled the  two  piincipal  offenders  from  the  colony 
and  sent  them  to  England. 

This  act  which  might,  indeed,  with  a  slight  de- 
gree of  mutual  toleration,  have  been  avoided  has 
been  severely  censured,  and  yet  seems  to  have  been 
natural  enough  to  us  in  the  position  and  with  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Endicott.  He  felt  that  he  had  a 
right  by  his  commission  to  banish  the  disorderly, 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  the  colony  pure 
from  erroneous  practices.  The  heat  and  disquiet 
which  the  controversy  produced,  left  him  hardly  an 
alternative.  Indeed,  in  his  day,  the  distinction  of 
Church  and  State  was  hardly  known  practically  in 
New  England.  The  same  persons  who  were  the 
one,  were  also  the  other.  The  interests  of  both 
were  the  same.  An  injury  to  the  one  was  felt  as 
an  insult  to  the  other;  and  the  guardian  of  the  one 
was  also  set  to  defend  the  other. 
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The  Governor  soon  had  occasion  to  exercise  his 
authority  in  another  way.  Some  years  earlier,  in 
1625,  a  settlement  had  been  made  at  Mount  Wol- 
laston,  since  called  Braintree.  This  proving  un- 
successful, the  principal  undertakers  in  it  became 
discouraged  and  removed  to  Virginia.  A  few  of 
them  remained,  among  whom  was  one  Thomas 
Morton  "  having  been  a  petty  fogger  at  Furnival's 
Inn,"  who  having  a  plausible  tongue,  persuaded  the 
most  of  them  who  were  with  him  to  "  thrust  out" 
Lieutenant  Filcher,  the  commander  of  the  com- 
pany, and  having  seized  on  the  property,  to  live  in 
idleness  and  ease.  Having  disposed  of  Filcher, 
"  they  fell,"  says  Morton,*  "  to  great  licentiousness 
of  life,  in  all  profaneness,  .  .  .  and  after  they  had 
got  much  gain  by  trading  with  the  Indians,  they 
spent  it  as  vainly  in  quaffing  both  wine  and  strong 
liquors  in  great  excess,  as  some  have  reported  ten 
pounds  worth  in  a  morning,  setting  up  a  may-pole 
drinking  and  dancing  about  it,  and  frisking  about 
it  like  so  many  fairies,  or  furies  rather.''  These  ir- 
regularities at  Merry  Mount,  as  they  now  called  it, 
reported  perhaps  with  some  excess  of  statement  by 
the  worthy  chronicler,  vexed  the  soul  of  the  aus- 
tere puritans  of  Salem.  Their  dissolute  manner  of 
life  was  somewhat  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the 
new  colony,  and  their  free  trade  in  guns  and  pow- 
der with  the  natives  put  the  safety  if  not  the  exis- 
tence of  all  the  neighboring  settlements  in  great 
peril.  These  things  aroused  the  indignation  of 
Mr.  Endicott,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  Merry 
Mount,  "  caused  the  May-pole  to  be  cut  down,  and 
rebul^ed  them  for  their  profaneness,  and  admonished 
them  to  look  to  it  that  they  walked  better ;  so  the 
name  was  again  changed  and  called  Mount  Dagon." 

Meanwhile  a  great  change  was  going  on  in  af- 
fairs at  home.  Several  gentlemen  of  character 
and  property  proposed  to  the  company  in  London 
July  28th,  1629,  to  remove  with  their  families  to 
New  England,  provided  the  charter  and  patent 
should  be  transferred  to  America.  After  much 
deliberation  the  company  voted,  in  August,  "  that 
the  government  and  patent  should  be  settled  in 
New  England.  The  company  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  respect  to  the  profitableness  of  the  col- 
ony, and  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  of 
their  outlay,  were  easily  induced  to  give  up  their 
interest  in  a  scheme  which  promised  loss  rather 
than  gain.  The  privileges  of  the  charter  were 
accordingly  transferred  on  the  condition  that  the 
company  in  England  should  retain  a  share  in  the 
trading  stock  for  seven  years,  and  that  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  term  the  stock  and  profits,  if  any, 
should  be  divided,  and  the  householders  in  England 
released  from  any  further  responsibility.  These 
terms  having  been  accepted,  a  new  election  of  offi- 
cers was  made  in  October,  when  John  Winlhrop 
was  chosen  Governor  with  a  Deputy  Governor  and 

*  Morton'3  Memorial,  Davis,  ed.,  p.  137. 


eighteen  Assistants.      Mr.   Endicott  was  chosen 
into  the  number  of  assistants. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  removal  of  the 
new  emigrants,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 
nineteen  vessels  reached  New  England.  They 
brought  more  than  1,500  passengers.  The  Ara- 
bella, which  brought  out  the  newly  elected  Gov- 
ernor, arrived  on  the  12th  of  June  at  Salem,  where 
the  company  went  on  shore,  and  were  welcomed 
and  courteously  entertained  by  Mr.  Endicott. 

Though  removed  by  the  arrival  of  Governor 
Winthrow  from  the  heaviest  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  government,  Mr.  Endicott  retained  an 
honorable  share  in  the  councils  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. His  judgment  and  experience  were  of 
too  great  value  to  the  colony,  to  be  set  aside  for 
slight  cause.  He  was  chosen  into  the  body  of  As- 
sistants to  Governor  Winthrop  ;  and  appointed  by 
the  court  the  Justice  of  the  peace  for  Salem.  To 
the  office  of  Assistant  he  was  many  times  reelect- 
ed, and  sat,  of  course,  with  the  Magistrates  when 
the  General  Court  was  made  up  of  Magistrates  and 
Deputies. 

In  August,  1630,  Mr.  Endicott  was  married  a 
second  time.  While  in  business,  in  London,  he 
had  married  a  lady  of  fortune  and  of  an  influential 
family,  by  the  name  of  Anna  Gour,  who  died  soon 
after  her  arrival  in  New  England  :  by  this  lady,  it 
is  believed,  he  had  no  children.  Some  needlework 
wrought  by  her  is  still  in  existence  in  the  museum 
of  the  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society.  His 
second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Gibson,  of  Cambridge, 
who  survived  him,  and  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
John  and  Zerubbabel. 

The  events  of  the  next  year  furnish  an  instance 
of  the  irascible  temper  of  Mr.  Endicott,  which,  it 
seems,  neither  his  office  nor  the  rigid  self-control 
which  the  Puritans  so  habitually  practised,  could 
always  restrain.  On  the  18th  of  April  the  Court 
entertained  a  charge  against  him  for  "  striking 
Goodman  Dexter,"  and  having  found  him  guilty, 
fined  him  ten  shillings.  Mr.  Endicolt's  account  of 
this  transaction  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Winthrop. 

Right  Worshipful: — I  did  expect  to  have  beene 
with  you  in  person  at  the  Court,  and  to  that  end, 
I  put  to  sea  yesterday  and  was  driven  back  again, 
the  wind  being  stiffe  against  us.  And  there  being 
noe  canoe  or  boate  at  Sagust,  I  must  have  been 
constrained  to  goe  to  Mystie  and  thence  about  to 
Charlestown,  which  at  that  time  I  durst  not  be  so 
bold,  my  bodie  being  at  this  present  in  an  ill  con- 
dition to  wade  or  take  cold,  and  therefore  I  desire 
you  to  pardon  mee.  Though  otherwise  I  could 
much  have  desired  it,  by  reason  of  many  occasions 
and  business.  *  *  Sir,  I  desired  the  rather  to 
have  beene  at  Court,  because  I  heare  I  am  much 
complained  on  by  Goodman  Dexter  for  strikeing 
him.  I  acknowledge  I  was  too  rash  in  strikeing 
him,  understanding  since  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  jus- 
tice of  peace  to  strike.  But  if  you  had  seene  the 
manner  of  his  carriage — with  such  daring  of  mee 
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with  his  arms  on  kimbo,  &c.,  it  would  have  pro- 
voked a  very  patient  man.  But  T  will  write  noe 
more  of  it,  but  leave  it  till  we  speak  before  you  face 
to  face.  Only  thus  farr  further,  that  he  hath  given 
out,  if  I  had  a  purse  he  would  make  mee  empty  it, 
and  if  he  cannot  have  justice  heere,  he  will  doe  won- 
ders in  England,  and  if  he  prevaile  not  then  he 
will  trie  it  out  with  mee  heere  at  blowes.  Sir,  I 
desire  that  you  will  take  all  into  consideration.  If 
it  were  lawful  to  trie  it  at  blowes,  and  he  a  fitt  man 
for  mee  to  deal  with,  you  should  not  hear  mee  com- 
plaining but  I  hope  the  Lord  hath  brought  me  off 
from  that  course.  I  thought  good  further  to  write 
what  my  judgment  is  fur  the  dismissing  of  the 
Court  till  curne  be  sett.  It  will  hinder  us  that  are 
far  off  exceedingly,  and  not  further  you  there. 
Mens  labour  is  precious  here  in  corne  setting  time, 
the  Plantations  being  yet  so  weak.  I  will  be  with 
you,  the  Lord  assisting  me,  as  soon  as  convenient- 
ly I  can.  In  the  meane  while,  I  committ  yon  to 
his  protection  and  safeguard,  that  never  fails  his 
children,  and  rest 

Your  unfeigned  loving  friend  to  command, 

Jo.  Endicott. 
Sale?7i,  the  12th  of  Aprill,  1631. 

This  act,  though  unbecoming  a  magistrate  and  a 
christian,  seems  to  have  been  committed  under 
great  provocation,  and  though  it  demonstrated  a 
warm  temper  and  a  hasty  hand,  his  apology  was 
deemed  sufficient  and  his  regret  sincere.  This 
somewhat  passionate  disposition,  while  it  occasion- 
ally brought  him  under  censure,  did  not  alienate 
the  regard  or  affection  of  his  friends.  A  few 
months  after  Gov.  Winthrop  and  Capt.  Underbill, 
visited  Salem,  travelling  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
times,  on  foot.  Their  errand  was  on  public  affairs, 
and  chiefly  to  Mr.  Endicott,  by  whom  they  were 
courteously  entertained. 

The  famous  Roger  Williams  came  to  Salem  in 
1631,  and  soon  rendered  himself  popular  by  the 
mild  attractiveness  of  his  manners,  and  the  ardor 
of  his  religious  feelings.  Mr.  Endicott  became  his 
warm  friend  and  firm  supporter.  How  far  he  agreed 
with  his  peculiar  and  changeable  theological  opin- 
ions, we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  can 
have  no  doubt  that  he  became  largely  identified 
with  his  policy,  and  felt  as  a  personal  wrong  the 
injuries  that  were  inflicted  on  that  excellent  man. 
He  concurred  with  the  church  of  Salem  in  calling 
Mr.  Williams  to  the  pastoral  office  among  them, 
and  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  principal 
influence  in  their  decision.  When  the  Governnor 
and  Assistants  saw  fit  to  interfere,  and  forbid  his 
settlement,  they  wrote  to  Mr.  Endi',ott,  as  to  the 
one  most  deeply  concerned  in  the  case,  and  most 
censurable,  if  any  deserved  censure. 

It  was  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  this  er- 
ratic divine,  that  Mr.  Endicott  was  led  to  an  ac- 
tion, which  exposed  him  to  severe  reproof,  and 
which  we  may  not  judge  too  harshly  if  we  call  it 
rash,  disloyal,  and  superstitious — rash  as  tending  to 
bring  himself  into  difficulty  and  discredit, — disloy- 
al, as  carrying  the  appearance  of  disrespect  to  the 


King — superstitious,  as  turning  to  a  matter  of  of- 
fence of  conscience,  a  symbol  that  was  innocent  if 
not  most  appropriate.  It  had  been  the  custom  for 
the  military  companies  of  the  colony  to  carry  in  their 
colors  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  sign  was  retained 
in  token  of  public  deference  to  the  royal  orders, 
though  it  was  regarded  with  a  lurking  disaffection 
and  dislike,  as  a  relic  of  Popish  superstition.  This 
feeling  grew  naturally  out  of  the  sentiiments  of  the 
Puritans  towards  the  Romish  Church,  which  in 
England  extended  to  all  the  emblems  and  appur- 
tenances of  it,  and  in  New  England  where  words 
uttered  were  not  so  near  the  royal  ear,  broke  out 
into  open  expressions  of  discontent.  Mr.  Endi- 
cott, who  shared  largely  in  this  general  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  whose  decisions  were  always  followed  by 
bold  and  prompt  action,  openly  cut  out  the  obnoxious 
symbol  from  the  colors  in  Salem.  Mr.  Williams 
had  been. loud  and  foremost  in  the  opposition  to 
"  the  anti-christian  thing,"  and  from  the  debates 
on  the  subject  in  the  General  Court,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  heartily  approved  the  act  of  Mr. 
Endicott,  though  prudence  compelled  them  to  dis- 
avow it.  The  Court  ordered  the  defaced  colors 
to  be  brought  before  them,  and  submitted  to  the  as- 
sembled ministers  of  the  colony  the  question,  half 
theological  and  half  political,  "  Whether  it  w-ere 
right  to  retain  the  cross  in  the  colors  V — a  ques- 
tion too,  on  which  the  clergy  were  unable  to 
agree.  When  Mr.  Endicott  was  called  before  the 
court,  to  answer  for  this  breach  of  order,  the  court 
itself  could  not  agree,  whether  to  condemn  him, 
and  put  off  the  case  to  the  next  session.  (That  a 
large  party  in  the  court  was  in  his  favor,  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  he  continued  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  military  affairs.)  And  such  was  the 
popular  excitement  on  the  subject,  that  an  order 
was  issued,  that  for  the  present  no  colors  should 
be  used,  whether  with  or  without  the  red  cross. 
At  the  next  session  of  the  court,  though,  the  case 
came  up  again,  and  Mr.  Endicott  was  sentenced, 
"  for  his  rashness,  uncharitableness,  and  indiscre- 
tion, and  exceeding  the  limits  of  his  commission  to 
be  sadly  admonished,  and  also  disabled  for  bearing 
any  office  in  the  commonwealth  for  the  space  of  a 
year  next  ensuing."  The  real  reason  of  his  con- 
demnation undoubtedly  was  to  clear  the  colony  from 
the  charge  of  rebellion,  into  which  this  insult  to  ike 
King's  colors  had  been  construed  ;  though  among 
the  reasons  assigned  for  it  in  the  court  was  his 
'•  uncharitableness,"  in  impliedly  accusing  the  other 
magistrates  of  countenancing  "idolatry."* 

Though  Mr.  Endicott  lost  his  place  as  assistant 
in  consequence  of  this  sentence,  he  seems  not  at 
once  to  have  learned  to  exercise  the  prudence, 
which  perhaps  became  one   so  severely  rebuked. 

*  In  about  eighteen  months  iifter,  Iiy  orderof  the  Military 
Commissioners,  the  cjoss  was  left  out  from  all  the  colors, 
and  the  King's  arms  put  in  those  used  in  the  harbor. 
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Perhaps  a  truer  account  would  be  that  in  every 
excited  state  of  the  community  he  was  made  fore- 
.most  in  attempting  a  redress  of  grievances,  and 
was  thus  forced  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of 
punishment  or  censure,  which  ill-advised  proceed- 
ings might  bring  upon  the  actors  in  them.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  sentence  referred  to,  the  people  of 
Salem  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  lands  at 
Marblehead,  to  which  they  supposed  themselves 
entitled.  The  court,  however,  refused  to  entertain 
the  petition,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  had  /dis- 
regarded the  declared  will  of  the  court  in  respect 
to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Williams.  The  petition- 
ers, being  thus  touched  in  their  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence, determined  to  proceed  ecclesiastically  in 
the  premises ;  and  the  church  of  Salem,  to  which 
most  of  them  belonged,  sent  letters  to  the  other 
churches  in  the  colony,  requiring  them  to  censure 
and  admonish  those  of  their  number  who  had  been 
members  of  the  court,  and  had  joined  in  refusing 
the  claimed  lands.  In  these  proceedings  of  the 
church  at  Salem,  Mr.  Endicott  was  actively  en- 
gaged. The  General  Court  could  not  allow  such 
a  reflection  upon  it  to  pass  without  notice,  and 
summoned  Mr.  E.  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor. 
He  appeared  and  justified  the  course  they  had 
taken,  as  regular  and  according  to  ecclesiastical 
usage.  The  defence  was  construed,  by  the  court, 
into  a  contempt,  and  they  "  voted  by  general  erec- 
tion of  hands,  that  Mr.  Endicott  be  committed  for 
his  contempt  in  protesting  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  court."  Their  wrath  was  however  appeased 
by  some  concessions  which  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
make.  This  occurrence,  while  it  shows  how  ill 
defined  were  then  the  relations  of  the  civil  and  the 
church  power,  shows  also  that  the  legislature 
were  sensitively  jealous  of  any  encroachments,  on 
their  clear  rights,  from  that  quarter. 

The  people  of  Salem  finally  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  court  a  confirmation  of  their  title 
to  Marblehead  Neck.  When  the  question  of  a  di- 
vision of  it  was  debated  in  the  town  meeting,  Mr. 
Endicott  made  a  speech,  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  his,  and  the  general  wish,  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  it  for  the  erection  of  a  College.  This 
was  in  1636.  So  strong  and  prevailing  a  sense 
was  there,  even  then,  of  the  importance  of  the 
means  of  sound  learning  to  the  country.  Mr.  En- 
dicott was  a  member  early  in  1642,  if  not  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, being  appointed  to  it  by  the  General  Court, 
with  several  of  the  magistrates,  and  "  the  teaching 
elders  of  the  six  next  adjoining  towns." 

In  the  year  1636,  the  troops  who  were  sent  to  the 
Pequod  war,  were  put  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Endicott.  The  commission  given  him  was  to  ob- 
tain of  the  Pequods  by  treaty  the  murderers  of 
Oldham,  or  by  fighting,  furce  them  to  give  them 
up.  This  Oldham  had  been  barbarously  murdered 
at  Block  Island  by  some  Indians,  who  had  after- 


wards been  sheltered  by  the  Pequods.  Captain 
Endicott's  company  consisted  of  about  ninety  men, 
with  which  he  entered  the  Pequod  country.  He 
found  it  impossible  to  bring  the  Indians  to  a  con- 
ference, as  they  always  fled  at  the  intimation  of  bis 
message,  or  to  any  decisive  engagement,  though  he 
met  them  in  several  skirmishes.  Finding  it  there- 
fore almost  useless  to  proceed,  and  fearing  that  the 
approach  of  winter  would  render  his  position  more 
difficult,  he  thought  it  best  to  withdraw  his  troops 
and  return  home.  Mr.  Endicott  was  severely 
censured  at  the  time  for  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, though  he  seems  to  have  done  all  he  could 
with  his  small  force,  and  to  have  given  up  the  en- 
terprise only  because  it  was  really  prudent  to  do  so. 

However  severely  he  may  have  been  censured 
by  individuals,  the  general  estimate  of  the  value 
of  his  public  services  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
abated.  Tho  court  testified  their  sense  of  his 
worth  to  the  state  by  various  and  large  grants  of 
land,  several  of  which  were  made  at  this  time,  and 
which,  in  the  whole,  amounted  to  very  nearly  2000 
acres.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  another 
grant  made  in  1660  to  his  son,  by  the  Indians, 
who  entertained  a  grateful  sense  of  the  many  kind- 
nesses they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  father. 
The  General  Court,  on  his  petition,  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  confirm  this  grant,  but  in  lieu  of  it  they 
decreed  "  that  considering  the  many  kindnesses 
that  were  shown  the  Indians,  by  our  honored  Gov. 
Endicott,  in  the  infancy  of  these  plantations,  tend- 
ing to  the  common  good  of  the  first  planters,  in 
consideration  whereof  the  Indians  were  moved  to 
such  gratuity  to  his  son,  do  judge  meet  to  give 
the  petitioner  four  hundred  acres  of  land." 

Though  so  often  in  opposition  to  the  court, 
and  not  seldom  reproved  in  public  and  in  private, 
Mr.  Endicott  was  a  man  of  too  marked  a  charac- 
ter and  of  too  useful  talents  to  be  left  out  of  the 
public  service.  He  was  chosen  Deputy  Governor 
in  the  years  1642  and  '43,  having  been  continued 
in  the  body  of  assistants  till  this  time.  The  next 
year,  1644,  (May  29th,)  he  was  elected  Governor. 
We  have  several  letters  from  Deputy  Gov.  Endi- 
cott addressed  to  Gov.  Winthrop,  during  the  year 
1643,  still  preserved  to  us.*  They  relate  to  public 
affairs  and  the  exercise  of  his  magistracy.  They 
show  a  deliberate  and  sober  judgment,  with  a  dis- 
position for  prompt  action,  and  a  temper  fretted  per- 
haps too  easily  by  the  faults  of  good  men  as  well 
of  the  perverse.  A  single  expression  of  one  of 
them  betrays  a  tjnge  of  the  intolerance  with  which 
the  age  was  deeply  stained.  Speaking  of  La  Tour 
and  D'Aulney,both  Roman  Catholics,  and  both  seek- 
ing aid  from  the  colony  against  each  other,  he  says, 
"  I  must  needs  say,  that  I  fear  we  shall  have  little 
comfort  in  having  anything  to  do  with  these  idola- 
trous French." 

■«  They  ma)'  be  found  in  Hutchinson's  Original  Papers, 
and  in  Hasard's  His.  Coll.  Vol.  I. 
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Few  circumstances  of  much  interest  occurred 
during  Gov.  Endicott's  administration  in  1644. 
The  contest,  in  the  mother  country,  between  par- 
ties was  so  nearly  balanced,  and  the  issue  so  doubt- 
ful, that  it  was  difficult  for  the  colony  to  decide 
which  to  adhere  to,  its  policy  being  to  attach  itself 
to  the  strongest.  The  government  adopted  a  pru- 
dent neutrality,  to  avoid  offence  on  either  side,  or 
rather  by  public  proclamation  declared  its  attach- 
ment to  both.  Yet  the  sympathies  of  the  colonists 
and  of  the  government  were  clearly  on  the  side  of 
Parliament,  as  appears  from  the  following  incident. 
A  vessel  from  London,  commanded  by  Captain 
Stagg,  sailing  under  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
had  captured  in  Boston  harbor  another  vessel  sail- 
ing under  the  King's  orders,  from  Bristol,  a  port 
in  favor  of  the  King.  By  all  laws,  Boston  harbor 
was  neutral  ground,  and  the  capture  unlawful.  But 
when  the  question,  whether  Stagg  should  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  prize,  was  brought  before  the  Ma- 
gistrates and  Elders,  the  greater  part  of  them  deci- 
ded in  his  favor. 

A  law  was  passed  this  year  touching  the  Ana- 
baptists, in  which,  after  affirming  that  from  their 
"  first  arising,"  they  had  been  "  the  Incendiaries  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Troublers  of  Churches 
in  all  places  where  they  have  been,"  that  they 
"denied  the  Ordinance  of  Magistracy,"  &c. ;  they 
decreed  that  all  persons  convicted  of  uttering 
their  sentiments  should  be  banished  from  the 
commonwealth.  The  law  was  harsh,  and  unne- 
cessary. It  has  happened  very  unfortunately  for 
the  reputation  of  Governor  Endicott,  that  the  se- 
verest laws  aiming  to  suppress  heresies  in  religion 
were  passed,  and  the  strictest  execution  of  them 
took  place,  under  his  administration.  That  he  ap- 
proved the  laws,  and  favored  the  rigorous  esecution 
of  them,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  as  little  that  his 
policy,  though  a  mistaken  one,  was  honestly  enter- 
ed, and  that  in  an  age  when  intolerance  was  the 
universal  creed,  and  men's  better  feelings  were 
subdued  and  crushed  by  a  stern  fanaticism,  an  ex- 
emption from  the  common  error  were  a  proof  of 
high  virtue,  rather  than  a  yielding  to  it  an  evidence 
of  singular  depravity. 

In  the  year  1645,  Mr.  Dudley  was  chosen  Gov- 
ernor, and  Mr.  Endicott  was  chosen  an  Assistant, 
and  the  Sergeant  Major  General  of  Massachusetts.^ 
In  both  these  offices  he  was  continued  by  succes- 
sive elections  for  several  years.  The  means  of 
defence  possessed  by  the  colony,  though  perhaps 
sufficient,  were  not  very  ample,  so  that  this  year 
the  General  Court  ordered  the  lads  under  sixteen 
years  to  be  trained  with  bows  and  arrows,  as  well 
as  in  the  use  of  small  arms.  Mr.  Endicott  was  of 
much  service  in  his  military  capacity,  especially  in 
encouraging  the  organization  of  companies  for 
learning  the  military  art.  Though  tolerably  well 
provided  with  muskets,  the  colonists  had  not  wholly 
laid  aside  the  defensive  armor  af  the  days  of  chiv- 


alry. Tasses,  gorgets,  and  corselets  are  not  sel- 
dom mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  eniire  skir- 
mishes with  the  Indians.  The  degree  of  attention 
given  to  military  affairs  varied  of  course  with  the 
danger  apprehended  from  these  subtle  foes.  The 
companies  were  required  sometimes  fo  train  every 
week,  and  again  only  four  times  a  year. 

In  164?,  Governor  Winthrop  having  recently 
died,  Mr.  Endicott  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
and  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  public  acts,  joined 
the  magistrates,  in  proclaiming  their  detestation  of 
long  hair.  The  document  is  so  curious  a  paper, 
that  we  give  a  copy.* 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  wearing  of  long  hair,  after 
the  manner  of  Ruffians  and  barbarous  Indians,  has 
begun  to  invade  New  England,  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  God's  word,  which  says  it  is  a  shame  for  a 
man  to  wear  long  hair,  as  also  the  commendable 
custom  generally  of  all  the  godly  of  onr  nation  un- 
til within  this  few  years  ; — We,  the  masistrates 
who  have  subscribed  this  paper,  (for  the  shewing 
of  our  own  innocency  in  this  behalf,)  do  declare 
and  manifest  our  dislike  and  detestation  against 
the  wearing  of  such  Jong  hair,  as  against  a  thing' 
uncivil  and  unmanly,  whereby  men  doe  deforme 
themselves,  and  offend  sober  and  modest  men,  and 
doe  corrupt  good  manners  :  We  doe  therefore  earn- 
estly entreat  all  elders  of  this  jurisdiction  (as  often 
as  they  shall  see  cause)  to  manifest  their  zeale 
against  it,  in  their  publicke  administrations,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  members  of  their  respective 
churches  be  not  defiled  therewith,  that  so  such  as 
shall  prove  obstinate  and  will  not  reform  themselves, 
may  have  God  and  man  to  witness  against  them." 

This  was  signed  by  Governor  Endicott,  Deputy 
Governor  Dudley,  and  seven  Assistants.  They 
evidently  entertained  conscientious  scruples  on  the 
subject,  however  whimsical  such  scruples  may  ap- 
pear to  us. 

As  a  fruit  of  perhaps  the  same  spirit,  guided 
by  some  political  considerations,  was  the  various 
sumptuary  laws,  passed  in  later  administrations  of 
Governor  Endicott.  In  1650,  1651,  1652,  and 
1653,  he  was  re-elected  Governor,  and  in  1654, 
Deputy  Governor  under  Mr.  Bellingham.  In  1651, 
the  Court  decreed  that  "  if  any  males,  of  less  prop- 
erty than  £200,  wear  gold  or  silver  lace  or  buttons, 
or  points  at  their  knees,  or  walks  in  great  boots, 
(because  leather  is  scarce)  ;  and  any  females,  not 
possessed  of  jC200,  wear  silk  or  tiffany  hoods  ox 
scarfs;  they  shall  be  prosecuted  and  fined."  Sev- 
eral prosecutions  and  convictions  took  place  under 
this  act.  "Three  men  and  one  woman,  in  Salem, 
were  each  fined  lOs.  and  2s.  6d.  for  wearing  silver 
lace  ;  a  woman  was  fined  the  same  for  wearing  broad 
bone  lace;  another  for  wearing  tiffany,  and  another 
for  wearing  a  silk  hood.  Ahce  Flint  was  presented 
for  wearing  a  silk  hood,  but  proving  herself  to  be 
worth  jC200,  was  excused.     Jonas  Fairbanks  was 

*  Hutchinson  I.,  142-3,  note. 
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charged  with  wearing  great  boots,  but  was  cleared, 
as  the  law  did  not  strictly  apply  to  his  case."* 

The  salary  of  the  Gcvernor,  while  not  fixed  by 
law,  affords  a  measure  by  which  we  may  first  con- 
jecture the  general  financial  condition  of  any  period, 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  That 
of  Gov.  Endicott  for  the  year  1644  was  jGIOO,  a 
small  sum  ;  and  for  1651,  one  hundred  marks,  each 
probably  worth  13s.  4d.,  a  much  smaller  sum  than 
before.  This  however  was  in  accordance  with  the 
frugal  spirit  of  the  times.  Two  or  three  years 
later,  by  order  of  the  Court,  the  Deputies  took 
their  meals  in  the  "  Court  House  Chamber,"  and 
were  "  to  be  supplied  with  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper,  with  a  cup  of  wine  or  beer  at  each  of  the 
two  last  meals,  and  fire  and  a  bed,  for  three  shil- 
lings a  day ;  or  with  dinner,  with  wine  or  beer,  at 
eighteen  peiice  a  day."' 

In  1655  Mr.  Endicott  was  choseiv  Governor, 
and  by  successive  elections,  was  continued  in  that 
office  till  his-death,  a  period  of  ten  years.  During 
this  time  he' was  officially  so  far  identified  with  the 
public  history  of  the  colony,  that  a  sketch  of  his 
life  would  be  a  sketch  of  that  history.  We  shall 
only  briefly  touch  on  the  more  prominent  events, 
and  those  which  best  show  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  the  condition  of  the  country.  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  many  of  the  public  measures  of 
this  period  took  their  complexion  very  much  from 
the  temper  of  the  chief  magistrate. 

Gov.  Endicott  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  spe- 
cimen, to  be  found  among  our  Governors,  of  the 
of  the  genuine  Puritan  charaeter.  That  charac- 
ter, with  its  many  virtues,  which  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  praised,  or  too  closely  imitated,  had  yet 
much  that  was  austere,  rugged  and  harsh.  Firm- 
ness, which  was  a  common  virtue  among  them,  de- 
generated in  some  cases  into  intractableness  and 
decision  became  obstinacy.  The  same  temper 
which  had  withstood  the  claims  of  the  English  hie- 
rarchy, became,  when  acting  freely  and  without 
obstacle,  fierce  intolerance  and  a  vindictive  zeal 
for  God. 

Gov.  Endicott  was  of  a  quick  temper,  which  the 
habit  of  military  command  had  not  softened  ;  of 
strong  religious  feelings  moulded  on  the  darker 
features  of  Calvinism,  resolute  to  uphold  with  the 
sword  what  he  had  received  a;s  Gospel  truth,  never 
doubting  the  right  to  punish  heretics,  and  fearing 
no  enemy  so  much  as  a  gainsaying  spirit.  Averse 
beyond  most  of  his  associates  to  the  English  Church 
and  to  all  ceremonies  and  show  in  religion,  and 
scrupulous  of  offending  conscience  in  the  slightest 
observances,  the  cross  in  the  King's  colors  was  an 
abomination  which  he  could  not  away  with.  Un- 
yielding in  his  preferences  he  adhered  closely  to 
Williams,  through  good  and  through  evil  report. 
Inferior  to  Winthrop  in  mildness  and  learning,  in 

»  Fell's  Annals  of  Salem. 


clear  comprehensiveness  to  Vane,  in  tolerance  even 
to  Dudley,  he  excelled  them  all  in  the  eye  keen  to 
discern  the  occasion  and  fit  moment  for  action,  in 
the  quick  resolve  to  profit  by  them,  and  in  the  hand 
always  ready  to  strike. 

Like  the  severer  Puritans  of  his  age  in  the 
mother  country,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  humanity  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
subjection,  and  like  those  who  "  subdued  kingdoms 
and  wrought  righteousness,"  to  have  encased  him- 
self in  the  armor,  not  of  indifference  or  of  fa- 
naticism, but  of  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  He  felt 
himself  identified  with  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the 
plantation,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  cause,  he  could 
afford  to  crush  some  flowers  of  sentiment,  and  lose 
some  graces  of  character.  The  same  influence 
which  subdued  his  own  passions,  made  him  too 
regardless  of  the  feelings  and  preferences  of  others. 
Not  only  the  merry-making  of  rude  and  riotous  mea 
at  Merry  Mount  was  odious  and  intolerable  to  him, 
but  the  pardonable  vanity  of  silks  and  laces.  Of 
the  influence  of  this  colony  on  the  future  destinies, 
and  especially  on  the  religious  destinies  of  the 
world,  we  may  well  suppose  him  to  have  formed  a 
larger  conception  than  was  common  among  his  con- 
temporaries. He  may  have  seemed  to  himself  the 
ordained  of  Providence  to  realise  in  the  new  world 
the  idea  of  a  religious  commonwealth. 

We  can  hardly  wonder,  if  it  were  to  occur  at 
all,  that  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  the  dark- 
est spot  on  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts, 
should  have  occurred  under  the  administration  of 
one  thus  formed  by  temper,  by  habit,  and  by  opin- 
ion. 

The  first  notice  of  this  sect  in  New  England 
was  in  the  setting  apart  a  day,  June  11,  1656,  for 
humiliation,  on  account,  among  other  reasons,  of 
"  Ranters  and  Quakers,"  who  were  creating  some 
noise  and  disturbance  in  England.  They  originated 
there  under  Charles  I.,  and  were  perhaps  a  natural 
product  of  those  unsettled  times,  when  in  the  heat 
of  religious  feeling,  men  became  fond  of  paradoxes, 
and  eagerly  followed  after  every  novelty.  Their 
founder,  George  Fox,  held  that  the  inward  light  was 
the  sure  guide  of  every  man  who  would  walk  by 
it,  a  sentiment  exceedingly  liable  to  abuse,  and 
opening  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  fanaticism.  He  re- 
fused the  oath  of  allegiance,  counting  it  unlawful 
to  swear  at  all.  He  reviled  the  clergy,  and  every 
where  proclaimed  that  they  had  not  the  true  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  Clothed  in  leather  breeehes,  and 
distinguished  by  his  strange  language,  his  boldness, 
and  soon,  by  his  suffering  of  insult  and  imprison- 
ment, he  speedily  gained  friends  and  adherents, 
and  his  followers  multiplied  with  great  rapidity. 

Called  by  some  supposed  impulse  of  inspiration, 
Mary  Fisher  travelled  alone  across  (he  continent, 
to  open  the  new  light  to  ihe  Grand  Turk.  Wher- 
ever they  went  tumult  and  excitement  followed. 
Our  fathers  saw  that  some  of  these  flying  clouds 
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would  pass  over  them,  and  finding  that  already  the 
leaven  v?as  beginning  to  work,  the  Court  of  Assis- 
tants, (in  Oct.  1656,)  ordered  that  a  shipmaster 
bringing  any  of  them  into  the  colony,  should  be 
fined  jGIOO;  that  any  one  of  the  sect  coming  here 
should  be  put  into  a  house  of  correction,  whipped, 
kept  at  hard  labor,  not  allowed  to  speak,  &c. ;  that 
any  who  should  introduce  their  books,  or  maintain 
their  doctrines,  should  be  fined.  They  further  or- 
dained that  these  laws  be  published  in  Boston  by 
beat  of  drum. 

This  proving  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion of  that  sect,  the  next  year  the  court  passed  a 
law,  that  any  one  proved  a  Quaker,  should,  if  a 
man,  lose  one  ear,  and  on  a  second  conviction,  the 
other;  if  a  woman,  to  be  whipped  each  time,  and 
on  a  third  time,  whether  man  or  woman,  to  have 
their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron.  As 
their  numbers  still  increased,  a  law  was  made  in 
Oct.  1658,  punishing  with  death  all  who  should  re- 
turn into  this  jurisdiction  after  banishment. 

These  laws  were  sanguinary  and  severe,  yet 
they  were  enacted  to  suppress  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices, at  least  dangerous  to  the  civil  state,  and 
were  executed  after  long  patience  and  great  pro- 
vocation. The  Quakers  who  arrived  in  1659,  be- 
ing summoned  before  the  court,  and  questioaed 
by  what  authority  they  came,  gave  "  rude  and 
contemptuous"  answers.  A  few  days  after,  the 
Governor  passing  the  prison,  where  they  had  been 
put  for  their  insolence,  on  his  way  home  from 
church,  was  hailed  by  Mary  Prince,  one  of  them, 
with  "  Wo  unto  thee !  thou  art  an  oppressor  !" 
She  wrote  a  taunting  letter  to  the  magistrates,  and 
reviled  the  clergy,  calling  them  Baal's  priests,  the 
brood  of  Ishmael,  &c.  Similar  to  this  in  almost 
all  instances  was  the  conduct  of  those  who  were 
brought  before  magistrates,  refusing  them  the  or- 
dinary tokens  of  respect,  denying  their  authority, 
denouncing  them  as  persecutors,  and  warning  them 
of  the  judgments  of  God  that  were  to  come  upon 
them.  In  private  too,  many  of  them  were  disor- 
ganising and  seditious,  affirming  that  "the  Scriptures 
are  not  the  word  of  God,  that  magistrates  are 
naught,  and  that  ministers  are  deceivers,  preach- 
ing "  the  doctrines  of  devils."  They  entered  the 
places  of  public  worship,  interrupted  the  officiating 
clergymen  by  loud  outcries  "  We  deny  thy  Christ! 
we  deny  thy  God  !"  and  alarmed  the  assemblies  by 
denunciations  of  darkness  and  wrath.  Some  acted 
even  more  like  madmen,  affirming  their  own  inward 
and  perfect  purity,  while  all  around  them  was  defile- 
ment and  error.  "  At  Boston,  one  George  Wilson, 
and  at  Cambridge  Elizabeth  Horton  went  crying 
through  the  streets,  that  the  Lord  was  coming 
with  fire  and  sword  to  plead  with  them."  Thomas 
Newhouse  went  into  the  meeting-house  at  Boston 
with  a  couple  of  glass  bottles,  and  broke  them  be- 
fore the  congregation,  and  threatened  "  thus  will 
the  Lord  break  you  in  pieces."     Another  time,  M. 


Brewster  came  in  with  her  face  smeared  and  as 
black  as  a  coal.  Deborah  Wilson  went  through 
the  streets  of  Salem  "  naked  as  she  came  into  the 
world,"  "  to  be  a  sign  of  the  nakedness  of  others." 

Proceedings  of  this  sort,  were  of  course  not  to 
be  endured,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  laws  were  made 
of  different  degrees  of  severity,  till  the  penalty  be- 
came death  for  a  return  from  banishment.  Under 
these  laws,  many  whippings  were  inflicted  and  there 
were  many  imprisonments,  which  we  cannot  re- 
late in  detail.  It  will  suffice  for  us  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  severities  of  justice. 

In  the  year  1659,  William  Robinson,  a  merchant 
of  London,  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  a  countryman 
of  Yorkshire,  and  Mary  Dyar  were  banished,  on 
pain  of  death.  Robinson,  as  being  a  leader  among 
them,  was  also  condemned  to  be  whipped.  "  Then 
Robinson*  was  brought  into  the  street  and  there 
stript;  and  having  his  hand  put  through  the  holes 
of  the  carriage  of  a  great  gun,  where  the  gaoler  held 
him,  the  executioner  gave  him  twenty  stripes  with 
a  three-fold  cord  whip."  Robinson  and  Stevenson, 
"  not  being  free  in  mind,"  did  not  leave  the  colony, 
and  were  soon  after  arrested  and  imprisoned  again, 
and  Mary  Dyar,  having  returned  opened  and  bold- 
ly, was  confined  also.  Being  brought  before  the 
court,  they  were  sentenced  to  death,  according  to 
the  law.  To  which  sentence,  Stevenson  replied, 
"  Give  ear  ye  magistrates,  and  all  who  are  guilty  ! 
for  this  the  Lord  hath  said  concerning  you,  and  will 
perform  His  word  upon  you  ;  that  the  same  day 
ye  put  his  servants  to  death,  shall  the  day  of  your 
visitation  pass  over  your  heads,  and  you  shall  be 
cursed  forevermore."  The  day  appointed  for  the 
execution  was  the  27th  Oct.  and  they  were  led  to 
the  gallows  by  the  Marshal,  with  a  band  of  about 
200  men,  besides  many  horsemen.  Glorious  signs 
of  heavenly  joy  and  gladness  were  beheld  in  the 
countenances  of  these  three  persons,  who  walked 
hand  in  hand,  Mary  being  middlemost,  and  now 
stricken  in  years.  To  a  question  of  the  Marshal 
she  replied,  '  No  eye  can  see,  no  ear  can  hear,  no 
tongue  can  utter,  no  heart  can  understand  the 
sweet  incomes,  and  the  refreshings  of  the  Lord, 
which  I  now  feel.'  '  This'  said  Stevenson  to  the 
crowd,  '  is  the  day  of  your  visitation  wherein  the 
Lord  hath  visited  you.'  And  so  they  went  on,  as 
going  to  an  everlasting  wedding  feast."  Steven- 
son and  Robinson  were  at  this  time  turned  off,  but 
Mary  Dyar  was  reprieved  at  the  intercession  of  her 
son.  She  was  conveyed  to  Rhode  Island,  though 
she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  court,  refusing  to  accept 
her  life  on  their  terms.  The  next  spring,  she  re- 
turned, as  she  said,  "  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  to  testify  against  their  unrighteous  law." 
The  Court,  finding  that  mild  measures  and  pardon 
had  no  effect  on  her  wilful  purpose  of  martyrdom, 

*  Jewel's  History  of  the  Quakers,  from  which  this  ac- 
count is  taken,  a  curious  work,  and  not  implicitly  to  be 
trusted,  being  written  with  strong  prejudices  for  that  sect. 
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condemned  her  again  to  death.  Wheo  she  ascend- 
ed the  gallows  some  said  to  her,  that  '  if  she  would 
return,  she  might  yet  save  her  life,'  but  she  replied, 
'  Nay  in  obedience  lo  the  will  of  the  Lord  I  came, 
and  in  his  will  I  abide  faithful  to  the  death.'  She 
was  executed  on  Boston  Common,  June  1st,  1660. 

The  course  of  these  outrages  and  punishments 
continued  till  1661,  when  the  laws  on  the  subject 
were  repealed,  and  an  order  came  from  King 
Charles  II.  requiring  the  government  to  abstain 
from  all  corporeal  punishment  of  them,  and  to 
send  such  as  were  guilty  of  misdemeanors  to 
England,  to  be  tried  there.  Little  further  trouble 
was  experienced  in  the  colony  from  them,  and  they 
became  quiet  citizens,  being  indulged  in  a  few  slight 
particulars. 

It  is  r)(it  for  us  to  vindicate  either  party  in  these 
sad  transactions.  The  Quakers  were  evidently  in 
many  cases  fitter  subjects  for  the  mad-house,  tlian 
for  the  gallows  or  whipping  post,  acting  under  a 
frenzy,  and  supposing  themselves  controlled  by  an 
unseen  power,  which  it  would  be  sin  for  them  to 
resist.  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  in  a  statement 
presented  to  the  court  on  his  trial,  said,  "  So  after 
I  had  been  some  time  on  that  island  (Barbadoes) 
in  the  service  of  God,  I  heard  that  New  England 
had  made  a  law,  to  put  the  servants  of  the  living 
God  to  death  .  .  .  and,  as  I  considered  the  thing, 
imm.ediately  the  word  .of  the  Lord  came  unto  me, 
saying  '  Thou  knowest  not  but  thou  mayest  go  thi- 
ther' ....  So  after  a  little  lime  that  I  had  been 
there  (Rhode  Island)  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying  '  Go  to  Boston,'  and  a.t  his  com- 
mand I  was  obedient,  and  gave  myself  up  to  do 
his  will,"  &c.  The  laws  made  against  them  pro- 
voked them  to  come,  and  the  severity  of  the  law 
made  their  resolve  more  earnest  and  intense.  The 
General  Court  state  their  own  case,  in  Gov.  En- 
dicott's  letter  to  the  King.*  After  charging  them 
with  being  "capital  blasphemers,"  "open  seducers 
from  the  blessed  Trinity,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  a  rule  of  life,  open  enemies  to  the  government 
itself,"  he  says,  "  Such  was  their  dangerous,  and 
impetuons,  and  desperate  turbulence  both  to  reli- 
gion and  state,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  that  how 
unwillingly  soever  (could  it  have  been  avoided)  the 
magistrate  at  last,  in  conscience  both  to  God  and 
man,  judged  himself  called  upon  for  the  defence  of 
all,  lo  keep  the  passage  with  the  point  of  the  sword, 
held  towards  them,  this  could  do  no  harm  to  him 
that  would  be  warned  thereby,  their  wittingly  rush- 
ing thereupon  was  their  own  act,  we  with  humility 
conceive  a  crime  bringing  their  blood  upon  their 
own  head.  The  Quakers  died,  not  because  of  their 
other  crimes  how  capital  soever,  but  upon  their  su- 
peradded presumptuous  and  incorrigible  contempt 

of  authority  breaking  in  upon  us had  they 

at  last  promised  to  depart  the  jurisdiction,  and  not 

•Hutch.  Coll.  327. 


to  return  without  leave  from  authority,  we  should 
have  been  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  have  said 
they  should  not  die."  We  may  add,  that  if  the 
Quakers  deserve  commiseration  for  their  suffer- 
ing, under  their  delusion,  our  Fathers  likewise  are 
entitled  to  a  candid  consideration  for  doing  what 
tliey  conceived  themselves  to  have  a  full  right  to 
do,  and  which  however  they  too  may  have  been 
deluded,  they  merely  thought  they  ought  to  do.* 

It  was  a  practice  of  these  times,  in  which  we 
see  traces  of  the  influence  of  Mf.  Endicott,  on 
every  occasion  of  public  concern  and  perplexity,  to 
appoint  a  general  fast.  We  find  them  appointed  for 
"neglect  of  ordinances,"  for  "the  dissipation  of 
youth,"  for  "  excess  in  apparel,"  for  "  the  Agents 
in  London,"  for  "  sickness  and  death,"  for  "  the 
prevalence  of  seducers,"  for  "  the  prevalence  of 
Antichrist  abroad,"  as  well  as  for  threatening  ap- 
pearances in  the  state  civil  affairs  in  the  colony  or 
in  the  mother  country. 

In  July,  1660,  the  news  was  received  that  Charles 
II.  had  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  This  caus- 
ed some  disquiet  and  alarm  in  the  colony,  where  the 
fear  was  entertained  of  a  change  in  their  govern- 
ment, or  of  some  restrictions  on  their  religious 
freedom.  They  had  not  much  to  hope  from  the 
royal  favor.  The  feelings  of  the  people  had  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  Parliament  and  Cromwell  in 
their  contest  with  the  King.  The  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  had  been  cautiously  neutral 
and  undecided,  or  under  the  control  of  their  prefer- 
ences, had  been  in  opposition  to  the  King.  They 
had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cromwell,  but 
they  had  never  proclaimed  his  son.  They  now 
found  it  expedient  to  modify  or  conceal  their  for- 
mer sentiments,  and  sent  a  "  very  loyal"  address 
to  the  Kiflg  and  to  the  two  houses  of  Parliament. 
The  formal  proclamation  of  the  King,  however, 
was  deferred  till  August,  1661. 

The  address,  which  was  voted  on  this  occasion  by 
the  General  Court  to  the  King,  (though  we  believe 
it  was  never  sent)  deserves  notice  as  a  specimen  of 
despicable  cringing  and  adulation,  which  could  not 
have  been  expected  from  these  sturdy  insisters  on 
their  rights.     It  begins  thus — 

^'■Illustrious  Sir — That  majestie  and  benignitie 
both  sate  upon  the  throne  whereunlo  your  outcast 
made  their  former  address,  witness  this  seconde 
eucharistical  approach  unto  the  best  of  Kings,  who 
to  other  titles  of  royallie  common  to  him  with 
other  gods  amongst  men,  delighteth  herein  more 
peculiarly  to  conform  htmself  to  the  God  of  gods, 
in  that  he  hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  afflicted,  neither  hath  he  hid  his  face 
from  him,  but  when  he  cried  he  heard," 

♦  The  right  to  punish  heretics,  and  the  duty  of  restrain- 
ing them  by  the  civil  povver  if  necessary,  was  maintained 
at  this  time  in  reference  to  the  Quakers,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morton  of  Boston,  in  a  [lOok,  entitled  "  The  Heart  of  New 
England  rent  by  the  blasphemies  of  the  present  genera- 
tion." 
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So  much  were  they  moved  by  his  confirming  to 
them  his  declarations  of  "liberty  and  moderation  to 
tender  consciences." 

The  policy  of  the  Colonists  was  in  part  only  suc- 
cessful. For  they  soon  received  a  letter  from  his 
Majesty,  in  which,  while  he  in  substance  confirmed 
their  charter,  he  changed  it  in  some  material  partic- 
ulars, and  those  too  which  our  fathers  regarded  as 
of  high  value  as  any  of  the  rest.  "  Wee  do  here- 
by charge  and  require  you,"  says  he,  "  that  free- 
dom and  liberty  be  duly  admitted  and  allowed, 
so  that  they  that  desire  to  use  the  booke  of  com- 
mon prayer,  and  perform  their  devotion  in  that 
manner  that  is  established  here  be  not  denyed  the 
exercise  thereof,  or  undergone  any  prejudice  or 
disadvantage  thereby,  and  that  all  persons  of  good 
and  honest  lives  and  conversations  be  admitted  to 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to 
the  said  booke  of  common  prayer,  and  their  chil- 
dren to  baptism."  He  further  ordered,  what  was 
more  offensive  even,  "  that  all  the  freeholders  of 
competent  estates,  not  vicious  in  conversations, 
orthodox  in  religion,  (iho'  of  different  persuasions 
concerning  church  government,)  may  have  their 
vote  in  the  election  of  all  officers,  civil!  and  milita- 
ry." This  last  order  changed  most  materially  the 
frame  of  government  of  the  colony.  Heretofore 
the  elections  had  been  made,  and  the  laws  passed, 
by  those  only  who  were  members  of  the  church. 
The  doors  of  the  church  were  now  thrown  open 
to  a  large  number,  to  whom  they  had  before  been 
shut,  or  the  civil  privileges  of  church  members 
were  made  common  to  almost  all,  and  the  power 
of  the  colony  was  in  danger  of  changing  hands. 
The  connexion  of  Church  and  State  was  thus  ef- 
fectually broken,  and  the  rights  of  men,  as  men, 
placed  more  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
distribution  of  power  may  have  become  in  some 
respects  more  equitable,  it  was  certainly  more  dem- 
ocratic. 

During  all  the  great  political  struggles  and  chan- 
ges which  had  been  going  on  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, Mr.  Endicott  had  been  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  New  England,  and  most  of  the  time  in 
the  ofiice  of  chief  magistrate.  In  all  the  trying 
emergencies  which  thus  arose,  his  prudence  was 
no  less  conspicuous  than  his  energy.  His  own 
opinions  leaned  strongly  to  republicanism,  yet  he 
avoided  many  natural  expressions  of  it,  lest  the 
colony  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  admin- 
istration at  home.  With  all  the  caution  he  could 
exercise,  however,  his  inclination  became  well 
known  to  Charles  I.,  to  whom,  of  course,  his  prin- 
ciples were  offensive.  Accordingly,  in  1664,  Sec- 
retary Morrice  wrote  thus  to  the  General  Court — 
"  And  since  his  Majesty  hath  too  much  reason  to 
suspect  that  Mr.  Endicott,  who  hath  during  all  the 
late  revolutions  continued  the  governnent  there,  is 
not  a  person  well  affected  to  his  Majesties  person, 
or  his  government,  his  Majestic  will  take  it  very 


well  if  at  the  next  election  any  other  person  of 
good  reputation  be  chosen  in  the  place,  and  that  bee 
may  noe  longer  exercise  that  charge."  What  the 
General  Court  might  have  done  on  this  royal  re- 
commendation, we  can  not  know,  for  before  its  in- 
fluence could  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Endicott  had 
been  called  to  other  services  in  another  world. 

When  Mr.  Endicott  was  chosen  to  the  place  of 
Governor  in  1665,  the  Court  requested  that  who- 
ever should  hold  that  office  would  reside  in  Bos- 
ton, or  within  a  few  miles  out  of  respect  to  stran- 
gers ;  and  made  a  special  request  to  Governor  En- 
dicott that  he  would  regard  this  expression  of  their 
wish  asfastf  as  his  own  necessary  occasions  would 
permit.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  Sa- 
lem, the  place  of  his  first  choice,  in  N.  E.,  and, 
with  all  his  public  cares,  to  interest  himself  deep- 
ly in  whatever  concerned  his  chosen  home.  Yet 
as  his  official  duties  came  to  require  frequent  and 
long  absences  from  home,  and  the  growing  infirmi- 
ties of  age  made  journeying  an  inconvenience,  he 
decided  to  remove  to  Boston,  where  he  had  select- 
ed an  eligible  site,  on  the  spot  lately  occupied  by 
Gardiner  Green,  Esq.,  and  now  converted  into 
Pemberton  Square. 

Hardly  had  he  effected  this  change  of  his  earth- 
ly home,  when  death  sunimoned  him  to  an  ever- 
lasting dwelling-place.  He  died,  March  15th, 
1665,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  His  funer- 
al was  attended  with  every  public  demonstra- 
tion of  respect,  and  his  mortal  remains  were  laid 
in  the  chapel  burying-ground.  His  tomb-stone 
was  in  good  preservation  till  the  commencement  of 
the  American  Revolution,  when  it  was  demolished 
by  the  British  soldiery,  so  that  all  traces  of  the 
location  have  been  obliterated. 

Among  other  tokens  of  regard  for  his  memory, 
was  the  grant  of  an  annuity  of  .£30  made  to  his 
widow.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  he  had  not 
grown  rich  in  the  public  service. 

The  main  points  in  the  character  of  Governor 
Endicott,  have  been  alluded  to  or  described.  We 
may  add  a  single  feature — his  fondness  for  horti- 
cultural pursuits — which  indicates  both  his  prudent 
foresight  of  the  interests  of  the  colony,  and  his 
own  good  taste.  Mr.  Higginson,  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  1629,  thus  refers  to  it — "  Our  Gov.  hath 
store  of  green  pease  growing  in  his  garden,  as 
good  as  ever  I  eat  in  England.  Our  Governor 
hath  already  planted  a  vineyard  with  great  hope  of 
increase.  Also  mulberries,  plums,  rasberries,  cur- 
rents, chesnuts,  filberds,  walnuts,  hurtleberries  and 
hawes  of  white  thorn,  neere  as  good  as  our  cher- 
ries in  England."  Gov.  Endicott  added  to  his 
vineyard  and  pea  garden,  about  1633,  the  orchard 
of  which  one  venerable  survivor  still  bears  the  pa- 
triarchal honors  of  two  centuries  in  green  old  age. 
"  The  Endicott  Pear  Tree,"  according  to  family 
tradition,  was  imported  at  the  same  time  with  the 
"  Dial"  now  in  possession  of  the  East  India  Ma- 
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rine  Society,  and  deposited  in  their  museum,  which 
bears  the  date  1630.  According  to  tradition  also, 
this  tree,  with  many  others,  was  brought  over  in  a 
pot  filled  with  earth  ;  but  probably  was  not  placed 
in  its  present  situation  until  1632  or  1633. 

There  is  an  original  portrait  of  Gov.  Endicott 
yet  extant,  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition,  in 
which,  however,  the  face  is  entire.  From  this  we 
learn  that  his  countenance  was  open,  energetic  and 
independent,  and  possessing  withal  much  benevo- 
lence of  expression.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  age,  he  wore  mustachios  upon  the  upper  lip, 
and  a  tuft  of  hair  upon  the  chin. 


SONNET.— TO  INEZ. 

BY   ALTON. 

The  wild-flower  wreath  of  feeling — 
The  sunbeam  of  the  heart. — Halleck. 

Sweet  Inez  !  if  with  candor  I  should  dare, 
To  whisper  that  v;h.\dh  flattery  might  evade, 
And  say  thou  art  not  beautiful  fair  Maid, 

Oh  !  would  my  words  offend  thy  gentle  ear  ? 

Nay — for  thy  treasure  is  a  heart,  which  e'er, 

With  kindness,  feels  for  other  hearts  betrayed — 
Ah,  what  is  Beauty,  which  nnay  quickly  fade, 

If  for  a  friend  it  hath  no  generous  tear ! — 

Oh  !  in  thy  kind  blue  liquid  eye,  there  beams 
A  light  of  Love — far  dearer  to  the  soul 

Than  all  the  charms  of  which  the  Poet  dreams, 
Or  hold  the  raptured  Painter  in  control ! 

Then  never  sigh  for  beauty  :  man  esteems 
Far  more  a  heart,  which  may  in  grief  console  ! 

Charleston,  S.  C, 


SKETCHES  OF  SOUTHERN  LIFE. 

NO.  I. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  try  to  pervert  your  own 
sense  of  right,  by  defending  what  is  in  itself  inde- 
fensible," said  Harry  Livingston,  in  reply  to  his 
friend,  Philip  Seyton,  with  whom  he  was  discus- 
sing Southern  institutions,  character  and  usages. 

"  You  know  nothing  of  what  you  are  talking 
about,  Harry,  and  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  words  to 
discuss  the  subject  farther.  You  know  nothing  of 
country  life  ;  your  ideas  are  drawn  from  an  artifi- 
cial state  of  things.  Except  a  year  or  two  spent 
in  college,  your  life  has  been  spent  in  this  good 
city  of  New  York.  Your  notions  are  formed  from 
theory  and  from  misrepresented  facts,  and  have 
about  as  much  resemblance  to  the  realities  of  things 
in  Virginia,  as  that  colored  engraving  of  Niagara 


has  to  the  real  torrent,  rushing  in  all  its  living 
grandeur  with  its  thousand  ever-changing  hues  and 
aspects." 

"  Oh  !  how  magnificent  you  Virginians  always 
are,"  said  Henry,  smiling  good  humoredly.  "My 
ideas  compared  to  yours,  are  as  a  colored  picture 
to  the  bona  fide  Niagara.  But  let  that  pass ;  for 
on  some  points,  especially  where  State  pride  is  con- 
cerned, a  Virginian  is  absolutely  incorrigible.  You 
must  at  least  admit,  Philip,  that  there  are  certain 
immutable  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
circumstances  cannot  alter ;  concede  but  this,  and 
the  defences  you  have  been  constructing  with  so 
much  ingenuity  for  your  Southern  Institutions, 
which  is  the  present  mode  of  phrasing  what  can- 
not be  called  by  its  right  name,  without  pronoun- 
cing its  own  condemnation,  will  fall  like  a  house  of 
cards  at  the  first  puff  of  wind." 

A  half  sigh  of  impatience  escaped  from  Philip, 
involuntarily,  as  he  replied,  "  It  is  strange  that  you 
cannot,  or  will  not,  perceive,  Livingston,  that  the 
strictness  of  mathematical  deduction  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  moral  subjects.  If  pure,  eternal,  immu- 
table principles  of  right  and  wrong  were  to  be  ap- 
plied without  regard  to  existing  circumstances  to 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  every  army,  every  gov- 
ernment, on  the  face  of  the  globe  would  be  swept 
from  it,  all  the  usages  of  society  subverted,  and  chaos 
would  return  to  cover  the  earth.  Do  you  not  see, 
as  well  from  the  sacred  records,  as  from  the  pages 
of  profane  history,  that  men  are  educating  to  a 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain this  knowledge  they  are  placed  in  various  cir- 
cumstances, often  surrounded  by  so  much  that  is 
evil,  that  they  can  only  choose  in  conduct  the  least 
evil,  they  can  only  steadily  endeavor  to  approxi- 
mate to  what  is  good.  The  principles  of  each  in- 
dividual should  be  based  on  pure,  eternal,  immuta- 
ble morality,  as  far  as  he  is  capable  of  understand- 
ing it ;  but  in  working  out  these  principles,  his  con- 
duct is  so  much  controlled  by  the  evil  existing 
around  him,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
move, that  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  by  the  best 
man  is  often  to  draw  all  the  possible  good  he  can 
from  the  evil  circumstances  around  him,  whilst  he 
endeavors  to  change  and  modify  these  circumstan- 
ces as  much  as  lies  in  his  power." 

"  These  generalities  always  carry  with  them  a 
show  of  philosophy,"  said  Henry ;  "  let  us  come 
to  specialities." 

"  Well  then,  for  example,  we  all  admit  our  penal 
code  to  be  very  imperfect,  yet  a  good  man  must 
conform  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  because 
greater  evils  would  arise  from  their  violation,  than 
from  conformity  to  them.  But  let  me  entreat  you 
to  waive  this  discussion  for  the  present,  and  in- 
stead of  worrying  ourselves  with  interminable  dis- 
putes on  this  vexed  question,  just  go  home  to  Vir- 
ginia with  me,  spend  some  months  at  my  father's 
house,  and  then  1  will  admit  that  you  have  a  right 
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to  form  an  opinion,  and  will  talk  to  you  of  our  enor- 
mities as  long  as  you  please." 

"  That  is  another  Virginia  characteristic,"  said 
Henry,  laughing  ;  "  you  have  the  most  extraordi- 
nary tenacity  of  opinion,  and  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  bestow  even  a  moment's  attention  upon 
the  views  of  others." 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  Livingston,  that  I  have 
listened  to  you  at  least  a  hundred  times,  with  con- 
tinually increased  conviction  that  you  were  in  the 
wrong.  But  a  truce  to  all  this.  I  admit  that  I 
possess  the  "Virginia  characteristic,  if  you  choose 
to  call  it  so,  of  loving  my  own  way,  and  have  al- 
ready taken  steps  to  effect  my  purpose.  I  threw 
out  some  hints  last  night  to  your  father  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  think  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
your  accompanying  me  home." 

Henry  looked  pleased  and  surprised.  "  To  say 
the  truth,  Philip,  you  could  not  make  a  more  agree- 
able proposition,  and  I  will  not  make  a  merit  of 
agreeing  to  what  is  so  pleasant  to  myself.  But 
you  know  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  an  only 
child,  and  am  consequently  scarcely  a  free  agent ; 
my  father  of  course  would  not  interfere  with  my 
motions,  but  very  skilful  diplomacy  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  willing  acquiescence  from  my 
mother." 

"  Depend  on  me  for  conducting  that  negotiation 
successfully.  I  have  only  to  allude  to  your  severe 
illness  two  or  three  months  ago,  speak  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  your  appearance,  enlarge  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  change  of  air,  amusing  the  mind,  &c.,  &c., 
and  Mrs.  Livingston  will  certainly  acquiesce.  So 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  put  up  your  clothes, 
forget  you  theories,  put  your  mind  in  the  state  of 
an  impartial  and  enlightened  traveller  about  to  visit 
an  unknovv^n  country,  and  be  ready  to  set  off  at  a 
moment's  notice." 

Philip  was  delighted  to  find  that  Mrs.  Livings- 
ton lent  a  ready  ear  to  his  eloquence,  entered  into 
his  plan  quite  willingly,  and  yet  his  pleasure  scarce- 
ly equalled  that  of  his  friend.  Mrs.  Livingston, 
however,  insisted  on  a  few  days  delay,  to  make 
some  necessary  arrangements,  she  said,  though  in 
fact  it  was  rather  to  accustom  herself  to  the  idea 
of  Henry's  departure,  than  for  any  other  reason. 
Philip  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  to  his  father  to  ap- 
prise him  on  what  day  Henry  and  himself  would 
probably  arrive,  that  he  might  send  a  carriage  to 
meet  them  at  the  steamboat  landing ;  and  added  a 
postscript  to  his  sister  Fanny,  to  beg  that  she  would 
remember  Livingston  was  the  best  friend  he  had 
ever  had,  and  receive  him  with  cordiality  and  kind- 
ness. He  was  aware,  he  said,  that  he  had  him- 
self prejudiced  her  against  his  friend,  tho^jgh  un- 
intentionally, and  he  knew  it  was  her  weakness  to 
betray  her  feelings  involuntarily,  by  her  manner. 
Philip  had  repeated  on  former  occasions  to  his 
sister,  many  of  Henry's  speeches  respecting  South- 


remote  idea  that  they  would  ever  meet;  and  had 
shown  her  a  tale  published  by  Henry  in  one  of  the 
Northern  magazines,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid 
in  Virginia,  describing  in  the  most  glowing  colors 
and  pathetic  language,  a  state  of  things  which  had 
no  existence  but  in  his  own  imagination.  Fanny 
loved  her  native  State  with  her  whole  heart,  and 
was  so  sensitive  as  to  all  that  regarded  the  honor 
of  Virginia,  that  Philip  was  wont  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  indignation,  which  any  attack  upon  it  ex- 
cited in  his  sister,  and  had  thus  thoughtlessly  crea- 
ted a  strong  prejudice  against  his  friend  in  her 
mind. 

Philip  and  Henry  set  out  for  Virginia;  perform- 
ed the  journey  in  the  usual  uneventful  manner  of 
modern  times,  and  arrived  at  the  appointed  day  at 
a  steamboat  landing  on  the  Potomac.  Philip  point- 
ed out  to  his  companion  an  old  fashioned  carriage, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  which  circumstance 
was  more  conspicuous  from  the  beauty  of  the  spir- 
ited young  bays  that  were  harnessed  to  it;  a  ven- 
erable looking  negro  was  standing  near  them,  on 
the  lookout,  with  an  air  of  pleased  expectation  too 
evident  to  be  mistaken. 

"  There  is  old  Cesar  faithful  to  the  minute,"  said 
Philip. 

Nothing  could  less  have  resembled  what  Henry 
Livingston  had  imagined  to  be  the  demeanor  of  a 
slave,  than  the  air  of  affectionate,  yet  respectful 
familiarity  with  which  Cesar  approached  his  young 
master,  with  whom  he  exchanged  a  cordial  shake 
of  the  hand,  saying,  "  Pm  mons'ous  glad,  mas  Phil, 
to  see  you  looking  so  well."  Then  turning  to- 
wards Henry,  with  the  air  of  one  evidently  assu- 
ming his  best  manner,  and  bowing  like  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  he  addressed  him  in  the 
most  courteous  tone,  saying,  "  We're  happy,  sir,  to 
see  you  in  old  Virginny. 

Henry  returned  his  salutation  with  much  sur- 
prise ;  a  shock  had  already  been  given  to  many  of 
his  preconceived  notions  as  to  the  necessary  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  master  and  slave,  and  his 
wonder  increased  as  he  continued  to  observe  the 
manner  of  old  Cesar  and  his  friend  towards  each 
other  and  to  listen  to  their  conversation. 

"  How  are  they  all  at  home,  Cesar  1" 

"  Thank  God,  mas  Philip,  we're  all  reasonable. 
We  were  all  mons'ous  afeard  last  week  that  old 
master  was  gwine  to  have  a  touch  of  the  gout,  but 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  it  went  off  again,  and 
he  looks  as  well  as  ever  now." 

I  am  afraid  he  will  not  keep  well ;  he  can  never 
forget  that  he  is  no  longer  a  young  man.  I  sup- 
pose he  still  rides  and  walks  in  all  weather]"' 

"  Yes,  just  the  same,  though  Miss  Fanny  and  me 
both  often  begs  him  to  take  more  care  of  himself, 
but  he  always  says  he  vi-ont  make  no  old  woman  of 
himself,  and  he  must  see  after  his  own  consarns, 
and  you  know,  mas  Phil,  overseers  wont  do  with- 


ern  usages,  as  he  did  not  then  entertain  the  most  out  looking  after,  even  the  best  of  'em,  but  now 
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you've  come  home,  I  hope  every  thing  will  go 
straight." 

Fhilip  was  much  amused  at  Henry's  look  of 
amazement,  as  he  continued  to  draw  the  old  man 
out,  and  went  on — "  Well  how  do  you  all  like  the 
new  overseer;  my  father  wrote  me  that  he  had 
turned  off  Mr.  Wilson  and  engaged  a  new  man. 
What  is  his  name  V 

"  It  is  Mr.  Thomas,  sir,  son  of  the  old  Thomas 
that  your  grandfather  used  to  let  live  on  one  of  his 
forest  plantations.  He  is  a  right  smart,  stirring 
sort  of  a  man,  and  seems  to  get  on  tolable  well  yet 
awhile ;  but  you  know,  mas  Phil,  a  new  broom 
sweeps  clean,  and  I'm  fraid  master  '11  soon  spile 
him.  You  see  master  is  a  true  gentleman  of  the 
real  grit,  and  he  don't  understand  the  natur  of  over- 
seers ;  he  allows  'em  too  much  ;  he  lets  'em  have 
their  own  swing  too  much." 

"  Don't  my  father  still  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  servants  I" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  sir,  master  would'nt  allow  no 
one  to  be  too  hard  upon  his  servants ;  indeed,  he 
wont  let  the  overseer  be  strict  enough,  for  you 
know  the  young  ones  must  be  whipped  some- 
times." 

"  I  hope,  Cesar,  my  horses  are  in  good  order  ; 
but  I  dare  say,  you  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  young  men  from  riding  them  when  they  pleas- 
ed, and  I  know  George  Scott  is  pretty  hard  upon 
horseflesh." 

Cesar  laughed  triumphantly.  "  He  has  never 
got  upon  Tecumseh  yet,  though.  Whenever  any 
one  sent  to  borrow  him,  master  always  said  you 
had  left  Tecumseh  in  my  care,  and  told  me  all  that 
was  to  be  done  with  him,  and  whenever  mas  George 
wanted  him,  I  always  had  some  excuse  ready,  until 
at  last  he  found  me  out,  and  I  had  to  tell  him  right 
down,  I  could'nt  let  nobody  ride  Tecumseh  until 
you  got  back,  as  I  was  'sponsible  for  him." 

Philip  laughed.  "  Well,  but  I  had  rather  George 
should  have  ridden  Tecumseh,  than  to  have  offend- 
ed him." 

"  Oh,  he  did'nt  stay  mad,  and  he  knowed  it  was 
my  doings ; — to  be  sure,  he  swore  at  me  at  first, 
and  called  me  some  hard  names ;  but  then  he 
could'nt  stay  mad  with  me.  Says  I,  mas  George, 
you  know  I've  most  raised  you,  as  I  may  say,  ever 
since  you  were  a  little  thing  knee  high,  and  you 
know  I  never  make  any  difference  between  you 
and  mas  Phil  ;  many  a  thing  has  I  done  to  please 
you,  and  if  maa  Phil  was  at  home  now,  I  would'nt 
say  a  word  agin  your  having  Tecumseh.  'Tis 
hard  to  abuse  an  old  nigger  'bout  trying  to  do  what 
is  faithful  and  just,  and  mas  Phil,  you  knovi^  puts 
all  his  dependence  in  me  'bout  his  horses.  Mas 
George  is  a  true  gentleman  ;  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  me  directly,  and  said,  '  Well,  Cesar,  I  dare  say 
you  mean  to  do  what  is  right,  though  it  is  cursed 
obstinate  and  disagreeable,  and  I  know  as  well  how 
to  use  a  horse  as  any  man  in  Virginny.'     Then  he 


put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  gave  me  a  twist  of 
tobacco,  and  said  we  must  be  friends  again,  and  I'm 
sure  he  don't  bear  me  no  malice;  for  whenever  he 
sees  me,  he  is  after  joking  with  me  'bout  Tecum- 
seh." 

Philip  knowing  this  theme  would  be  inexhausti- 
ble, gave  another  turn  to  the  conversation,  by  say- 
ing— "What  has  been  going  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  are  any  of  the  girls,  or  young  men  married, 
since  I  went  away  ]" 

"  Oh,  yes  sir,  two  or  three  weddings  has  happen- 
ed. Miss  Emily  Holmes  had  a  mons'ous  fine  wed- 
ding 'bout  two  months  ago  ;  all  the  gentlefolks  in 
the  country  was  axed,  and  Miss  Emily  said  she 
wished  you  had  been  there." 

"  Whom  did  she  marry  1" 

"  Some  outlandish  gentleman,  or  forennur ;  I 
don't  rightly  remember  his  name,  but  he  was  a 
dreadful  poor  match  for  such  a  lady  as  Miss  Emily." 

"  Why,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  heV 

"  Well  I  never  heard  no  harm  about  him,  but  he 
never  was  used  to  land  and  niggers,  and  he  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  'em  now,  no  more  than  a 
baby.  Miss  Emily's  people  are  mightily  discon- 
tented, they  say  the  man  a'nt  bad  to  'em,  but  then 
he's  got  such  trifling,  pertersome  sort  of  ways." 

Philip  laughed  outright  as  he  looked  at  his  friend 
and  said, 

"  What  sort  of  ways  do  you  mean  V 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  tak  you  Mas  Phil,  one 
thing  is  making  all  the  people  eat  upon  plates,  and 
such  a  fuss  about  keeping  their  houses  clean,  and 
so  puttiklar,  they  say  it  most  runs  'em  mad,  every 
thing  must  be  in  its  place,  and  then  he  talk  to  them 
out  of  such  a  high  dictionary.  Miss  Emily  has  to 
explain  to  the  servants  right  reg'lar  what  he  says 
to  them,  and  she  cant  keep  from  laughing  at  him 
herself  sometimes.  But  I  cant  remember  half  of 
his  'rangemenls  as  he  calls 'em." 

Caesar  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  that  it  was 
not  exactly  accordant  with  the  ideas  of  good  breed- 
ing for  Philip  and  himself  to  engross  the  conversa- 
tion entirely,  and  turning  towards  his  young  master, 
with  an  instant  change  of  voice  and  manner,  he 
pointed  to  a  lot  of  fine  cotton  and  remarked — 

"  Maybe  the  young  gentleman  would  like  to  see 
a  crop  of  cotton,  if  it  dont  grow  in  his  country." 

Henry  smiled  kindly  at  Csesar  and  replied, 

"  It  is  a  new  sight  to  me,  and  a  very  pretty  one 
too.  I  begin  to  think,"  he  added,  with  a  side  glance 
towards  Philip,  "  I  shall  see  and  hear  strange  things 
in  this  country  of  yours.  But  what  a  rich,  beauti- 
ful field  of  corn  that  is  on  our  right  hand." 

"  Yes,  that  is  right  pretty  corn,  sir,  but  you  must 
look  at  our  meadow  corn  if  you  want  to  see  a  raal 
fine  crop.  I  b'lieve,  sir,  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
country  allows  our  meadow  corn  to  be  the  best 
any  where  about." 

Henry  smiled  again,  to  see  how  completely  Caesar 
identified  himself  with  the  family  to  whom  he  be- 
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longed,  and  before  they  reached  Oak  Grove,  for  this 
was  ihe  name  of  Mr.  Seyton's  resirlpnoe.  he  had 
met  with  many  facts  quite  irreconcilable  with  his 
theories. 

As  they  approar-hed  the  o-ate  which  led  to  the 
mansion,  a  group  of  negro  children  appeared,  grin- 
ning with  delight  at  Mas  Philip's  return,  and  eager- 
ly contending  for  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  open 
the  gale  f(>r  him.  Though  generally  ragged  and 
diriy,  the  exuberant  gayety  of  childhood,  when  left 
to  enjoy  unfonirolied,  like  the  flower,  or  the  weed, 
(an  apter  simile  in  ibis  case,)  the  geniiil  influences 
of  air  and  sunshine,  was  so  apparent  in  these  little 
creatures,  iliai  it  was  impossible  for  Livingston  not 
to  contrast  ihom  with  the  sickly  children  of  the  de- 
stiijie  pour,  that  he  otien  met  in  the  streets  of  N. 
Y.,  and  feel  an  emoiion  of  pity  for  the  latter.  Their 
delight  was  increased  to  the  highest  pitch,  when 
Pliilip  put  his  head  out  of  the  carriage  window, 
and  e.scltanged  greetings  with  them.  '*  How  goes 
it  Joe  V  "Why  Sain  you've  grown  so,  I  hardly 
knew  yon,"  and  he  ran  thus  through  a  catalogue 
of  names,  some  of  whicii  he  had  evidently  mistaken 
from  the  sly  looks  and  smiles  which  the  children 
exchanged  with  each  other,  but  this  was  a  trifling 
matter,  as  they  all  perceived  that  Mas  Philip 
wished  to  bestow  a  due  share  of  kindness  on  each. 

Henry  Livingston,  though  he  was  in  a  moo  J  to 
view  every  thing  favorably  appertaining  lo  Pliiiip's 
paternal  mansion,  could  not  help  recollecting  va- 
rious descriptions  of  Irish  establishments  he  had 
met  with  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  as  he  looked 
at  the  dil.i|)i(latcd  gate  minus  a  latch,  that  opened 
tipcm  grounds  extensive  enough  to  surround  a  cas- 
tle, and  this  ample  extent  filled  with  grass  un- 
conscious <if  a  scythe  since  its  existence,  and  noble 
frees  growing  in  all  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature. 
The  approach  lo  the  house  was  a  semi-circular 
sweep,  and  as  they  came  more  nearly,  the  ef- 
fects of  woman's  taste  and  neatness  became  evi- 
dent, yet  all  the  improvements  wore  the  air  of 
natural  and  unstudied  simplicity,  and  the  dia- 
monds, crosses,  and  stars  of  verbenas,  petunias 
and  gay  flowers,  glaring  here  and  there  on  the 
grass  lawn,  appeared  as  if  they  had  spi'ung  u^  of 
their  own  sweet  will. 

"  This  Oak  Grove  is  a  fine  old  place,  Philip.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  you  love  it  so  much.  If  I  had 
a  home  like  this,  1  should  feel  about  it  as  you  do 
about  yours." 

"  Yes,  it  is  to  me  the  finest  of  all  places,  and 
yet,"  said  Philip,  laughing,  "I  shall  not  blame  you, 
Henry,  if  Castle  Rackrent  should  often  occur  to 
you.  during  your  sojourn  at  it.  When  I  left  home, 
for  instance,  there  was  some  caution  necessary  in 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  portico,  one  of  them 
being  so  loose  as  to  totter  at  every  motion,  and  my 
father  had  intended  to  have  it  repaired,  until  he  had 
forgotten  the  very  intention." 

Henry  laughed,  but  there  was  no  lime  for  reply, 


as  he  perceived  Mr.  Seyton  advancing  to  meet  and 
welcome  them.  His  dress  was  so  nnfa.shionahle, 
that  Henry  would  have  laughed  at  its  oddity  had 
he  met  him  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  but  when 
he  recollected  that  he  was  a  Virginia  gentleman 
and  Philip's  father,  he  felt  no  sentiments  but  those 
of  re.spectfiil  interest,  which  were  heightened  by 
the  impre.esion  produced  by  the  inlellecl  and  bene- 
volence beaming  from  Mr.  Seyton'.s  countenance, 
and  his  courteous  yet  cordial  greeting. 

But  however  pleasing  the  impression  which  Mr. 
Seyton's  appearance  and  manner  made  up(m  Hen- 
ry, it  was  soon  almost  effaced  l)y  one  much  more 
vivid.  As  they  ascended  the  steps  of  the  portico, 
a  beautiful  young  girl,  whom  Hetiry  knew  at  once 
to  be  Philip's  sister  Fanny,  advanced  lo  meet  ihem. 
It  was  not  her  beauty  however,  which  immediately 
fixed  the  attention,  and  excited  the  interest  of  Hen- 
ry Livingston,  for  he  had  seen  thousands  of  bright 
and  beanliful  faces,  but  it  was  the  peculiar  style  of 
it,  that  attracted  him  so  forcibly.  There  was  a 
natural  grace  of  moveiTiPnt  about  Fanny,  a  light 
that  beamed  from  the  full,  dark  hazel  eye,  which 
seemed  lo  emanate  from  the  true,  beautiful  and 
tender  spirit  enshrined  in  this  fasr  casket,  and  a 
charming  mixture  of  timidity  and  frankness  in  her 
izreetings  to  her  brother's  friend,  which  enchanted 
Henry  Livinaston.  He  gazed  with  delight  ton, 
on  the  radiant  expressiim  of  joy  which  shone  in 
I  hose  glorious  eyes  as  they  rested  upon  Philip,  and 
thought  it  was  strange  he  had  never  heard  his 
friend  mention  the  sarpassing  l)eauty  of  his  sister. 

Meanwhile  Fanny,  totally  unconscious  of  the 
favorable  impression  which  she  had  made  upon 
Henry  Livingston,  after  the  first  ebullition  of  de- 
light with  which  she  had  met  her  brother  had  sub- 
sided, began  to  run  over  in  her  mind  the  various 
deficiencies  of  furniture,  i)late,  glass.  &c.,  that  she 
was  sure  must  strike  a  person  accustomed  to  a 
splendid  establishment  in  New  York,  as  very  shab- 
by, to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  a  passing  thought  too 
was  bestowed  on  the  extreme  simplicity  of  her  own 
attire,  which  was  unpretending  white,  with  no  or- 
nament hut  a  blue  ribbim  around  her  neck,  and  while 
roses  in  her  dark  hair.  Fanny  did  not.  however, 
yield  to  the  uneasiness  which  these  petty  disturb- 
ances occasioned  h?r,  but  endeavored  imiTiediatply 
to  conquer  it  by  chiding  herself  severely  for  feel- 
ings which  M*,  SeytoFi  had  oftpn  told  her  originated 
in  weakness  and  vanity,  and  she  hecame  gradually 
more  cheerful,  as  she  perceivel  there  was  not  a 
shade  of  anxiety  upon  the  brow  either  of  her  father 
or  brother. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Seyton,  and  from  that  period  all  ihe  various 
cares'  of  a  Virginia  establishment  had  devolved 
upon  Fanny,  and  most  onerous  indeed  was  the  task 
for  one  so  young,  and  possessing  so  much  natural 
vivacity  of  temper.  Fanny's  strong  affection  for 
her  father  afld  sen.se  of  duty,  togetlier  with  the  exi- 
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gencies  of  each  day,  which  forced  her  into  action 
without  allowing  time  to  ask  counsel,  even  had 
there  been  any  one  at  hand  able  to  advise  her  in 
matters  of  domestic  economy,  had  stimulated  her 
to  use  extraordinary  efforts  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary knowledge,  and  habits  requisite  for  the  well 
ordering  of  such  an  establishment  as  Oak  Grove. 
Her  attention  was  so  constantly  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  her  father's  comfort  and  interest,  for 
she  knew  he  had  embarrassments  that  often  pressed 
upon  him,  to  the  performance  of  her  own  duties  to 
more  than  a  hundred  servants,  duties  rao're  minute 
and  complicated,  than  it  is  possible  for  any  one  who 
has  not  been  educated  amongst  slaves  to  imagine, 
and  to  fulfil  the  social  obligations  that  devolved  on 
her  as  mistress  of  Oak  Grove,  that  she  had  seldom 
leisure  to  think  of  herself.  The  personal  cares 
and  anxieties,  often  so  exclusively  engrossing  to 
young  ladies  of  her  age,  occupied  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  Fanny  Seyton's  thoughts,  which  imparted 
to  her  manner  oneof  the  most  powerful  of  all  charms 
— an  evident  forgetfulness  of  self. 

Philip  drew  his  chair  close  to  his  sister,  and 
Fanny  was  soon  so  much  interested  in  conversing 
with  him,  and  admiring  the  improvement  in  his 
appearance  and  manner,  that  when  she  left  the 
room  to  superintend  some  necessary  household  ar- 
rangpments,  had  she  been  asked  what  she  thought 
of  Henry  Livingston,  she  could  only  have  said,  that 
he  had  a  pleasant  voice,  was  a  good  looking  young 
man,  with  a  fashionable  air,  but  was  not  half  so 
handsome  as  her  brother  Philip. 

Fanny  was,  however,  not  so  much  absorbed  in 
Philip's  conversation,  interesting  as  it  was,  as  to  be 
forgetful  of  the  importance  that  all  things  should 
he  properly  ordered  at  dinner,  and  she  accordingly 
withdrew,  foreboding  the  usual  number  of  mishaps, 
wliicli  generally  attended  occasions  on  which  a 
more  than  usual  degree  of  attention  and  neatness 
was  necessary.  As  soon  as  she  entered  the  din- 
ing room,  she  cast  a  scrutinising  glance  around  to 
see  what  was  amiss;  the  first  thing  which  attracted 
her  attention,  was  a  stain  of  port  wine  on  the  table 
cloth. 

"John,"  said  Fanny, addressing  the  old  house 
servant,  who  was  standing  at  the  sideboard,  "don't 
you  see  this  cloth  is  stained  ;  why  didn't  you  ask 
^usan  to  give  you  one  without  a  stain  V 

"  Why,  Miss  Fanny,  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
table  clothes  in  the  house,  and  1  didn't  think  that 
little  slain  there  mattered  much,  I  reckon  I  can  hide 
it  with  one  of  the  dishes." 

"  Yes,  but  it  does  matter  very  much  ;  goat  once 
to  Susan  and  get  another  table  cloth  ;  and  pray 
make  haste,  you  know  papa  will  be  in  a  hurry  for 
dinner." 

John  went  out,  and  stayed  an  interminable  time 
as  it  appeared  to  Fanny.  He  said  when  he  returned, 
that  he  had  been  waiting  for  Susan  who  had  mis 
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laid  the  key  of  the  linen  press;  and  he  did  not  like 
ta  come  back  until  she  bad  found  it." 

"Then  do,  John,  make  haste,  change  the  cloth, 
ring  for  Sam  to  help  you  to  fix  the  plates  and  knives 
again  on  the  table." 

"  No  'casion  for  Sam,  Miss  Fanny,  I  can  do  it 
myself  in  no  time  at  all." 

"  But  you  would  do  it  quicker  with  Sam's  assis- 
tance ;  ring  the  bell  at  once  John,"  said  Fanny,  in 
her  usual  gentle  tone,  but  with  an  accent  of  au- 
thority. 

"  To  tell  the  truth  then.  Miss  Fanny,  Sam  has 
just  gone  to  his  mammy's  to  get  clean  clothes." 

Now,  as  Sam's  mammy  lived  half  a  mile  off, 
Fanny  gave  the  point  up,  and  began  to  make  de- 
monstrations of  assisting  herself,  but  this  appeared 
to  mortify  old  John  so  much  that  she  desisted,  and 
looked  on  as  composedly  as  she  could. 

"  Now  John,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  must  get  out  the 
old  China  dishes,  arrange  the  glass,  and  the  dessert 
in  the  pantry,  and  I  will  direct  you  how  it  is  all  to 
be  set  out,  that  there  may  be  no  bustle  and  mis- 
takes." 

John  looked  perplexed  and  distressed — he  stood 
silent  for  a  minute,  as  if  pondering  how  to  impart 
intelligence  almost  too  bad  to  communicate,  and 
then  said  in  a  hesitating  tone — 

"  Miss  Fanny,  a'nt  you  never  missed  one  of  them 
old  China  dishes  ]" 

"  No,"  said  Fanny,  in  a  dismayed  tone,  "  I  hope 
none  of  that  old  China  is  broken;  you  know  how 
much  papa  values  it,  because  it  has  been  so  long 
in  the  family,  and  it  would  be  impossible  now  to 
match  it.  Who  could  have  been  so  careless  as  to 
break  it  ?" 

"  Ah,  Miss  Fanny,  I've  seen  trouble  enough 
about  it ;  I  know'd  how  much  'twould  flustrate  you 
and  master.  It  all  came  of  Sam's  carelessness; 
he  slipped  dov/n  and  broke  the  dish,  and  I  would 
have  given  him  a  good  whipping,  but  ever  since 
that  day  you  told  me  not  to  whip  him,  you  know  I 
a'nt  had  no  control  over  him.  Youngsters  must 
be  whipped.  Miss  Fanny,  else  they'll  always  be  do- 
ing some  mischief." 

Fanny  sighed,  turned  to  the  China  press,  and 
selected  a  dish  which  she  thought  might  he  substi- 
tuted for  the  broken  one. 

The  China  difficulty  being  settled,  Fanny  then 
ordered  John  to  get  the  glass  dishes  for  the  fruit  to 
be  used  at  the  dessert;  but  to  crown  her  vexations 
a  large  crack  was  discoverable  in  one  of  them,  but 
as  glass  was  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  China, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  substituted. 

"  Susan  put  the  dish  in  the  water  to  wash  it,  be- 
fore the  water  had  got  cool  enough,  and  sure  enough, 
it  is  a  great  pity  and  shame,"  said  John,  with  a 
sympathising  look,  for  he  was  really  concerned  at 
Fanny's  discomfiinre,  "  but  I  will  put  the  fruit  in 
it  myself,  and  act  it  on  so  pelliklar,  that  it  will  do 
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just  as  well  as  ever.     I'll  take  care  that  no  one  else 
touches  it  with  their  little  finger." 

John  then  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  all  Fanny's 
directions,  as  to  how  the  dinner  and  dessert  should 
be  set  out,  and  immediately  commenced  operations 
with  a  sort  of  sober  despatch,  which  convinced 
Fanny  that  he  would  perform  all  the  duties  of  his 
department  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Fanny  hurried  to  her  own  apartment,  made  a 
few  hasty  changes  in  her  attire,  without  bestowing 
half  the  care  or  thought  upon  them  she  had  given 
to  her  household  arrangements,  and  descended  to 
join  the  company  before  dinner,  with  a  brow  a  lit- 
tle less  serene  than  usual. 

As  Henry  Livingston  looked  at  Fanny,  he 
thought  "light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  flowers 
sometimes,"  and  wondered  whether  the  lovely 
Fanny  could  have  been  scolding,  but  when  he 
heard  the  very  sweet  and  musical  tones  of  her 
voice,  he  was  convinced  that  if  she  had  been  en- 
gaged in  that  most  unfeminine  and  unpleasant  em- 
ployment, she  had  only  been  giving  some  well 
merited  and  necessary  reproof. 

The  much  dreaded  dinner  hour  at  length  arrived, 
and  Fanny's  good  sense  and  dignity  of  character, 
enabled  her  to  control  an  uncomfortable  degree  of 
trepidation  as  to  how  it  would  pass  off.  A  hasty 
glance  at  the  dinner  table  convinced  her  that  John 
and  the  cook  had  topped  their  parts.  The  dinner 
was  not  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  would  be 
possible  for  the  company  to  consume, — a  moderate 
disproportion  for  a  Virginia  dinner,  got  up  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  strange  guest — there  were  many 
dishes  which  are  considered  in  cities  as  exjyensive 
delicacies,  cooked  so  nicely,  and  seasoned  in  so 
savory  a  manner,  as  to  be  very  appetising,  though 
it  was  evident  that  not  even  a  French  cookery 
book  had  been  called  to  the  aid  of  the  culinary  de- 
partment. John,  and  Sam  by  the  assistance  of 
various  solemn  nods  and  winks  from  John,  got 
through  the  first  and  second  courses  quite  success- 
fully, and  with  little  bustle,  and  as  John  placed  the 
cracked  glass  dish,  filled  with  beautiful  fruit,  before 
Miss  Fanny,  he  gave  the  slightest  possible  hint  to 
admonish  her  to  be  careful. 

Fanny  had  by  this  time  recovered  her  natural 
ease  and  vivacity,  and  as  Philip  and  Henry  Liv- 
ingston carried  on  the  conversation  like  some 
sparkling  stream,  gliding  gracefully  and  rapidly 
from  one  subject  to  another,  she  became  so  much 
interested  as  almost  to  forget  the  various  little 
sources  of  disturbance  which  had  annoyed  her 
before  dinner.  It  was  still  as  true  as  before,  that 
the  glass  dish  had  a  very  observable  crack,  that 
two  of  the  dishes  did  not  match  exactly,  that  there 
was  very  little  plate,  only  two  sorts  of  wine,  and 
worst  of  all,  no  silver  forks,  which  Mr.  Livingston 
would  doubtless  consider  as  a  barbarism,  and  yet 
Fanny's  spirits  had  risen  above  all  these  untoward 
circumstances.     It  was  very  evident,  that  however 


many  and  great  were  the  disagremens  of  the  din- 
ner, Mr.  Livingston  was  in  a  high  atate  of  enjoy- 
ment, while  Philip's  spirits  were  so  exuberant,  and 
Mr.  SeytoH  so  animated,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Fanny  to  avoid  partaking  in  the  general  exhilara- 
tion of  spirit,  despite  broken  China,  cracked  glass, 
and  the  deficiency  of  plate. 

Henry's  first  day  at  Oak  Grove  passed  oft'  like 
a  pleasant  dream,  and  he  found  himself  at  the  close 
of  it,  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  analyze  and 
systematize  his  impressions,  but  resolved  to  wait  for 
farther  experience  in  Southern  life,  to  enable  him 
to  reconcile  facts  to  his  theories.  F***** 
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Lines  written  in  the  Album  of  a  young  Lady  in  Tennes- 
see, on  a  stormy  day  in  April.  She  had  just  expressed  her 
admiration  of  Burns'  exquisite  poem,  "  Man  was  made  Id 
mourn,"  and  on  looking  out  of  the  window  exclaimed,  "l\>i 
a  melancholy  day  !"  Her  pensive  mood,  her  serious  face, 
and  the  storm  without,  suggested  the  following  thoughts. 

When  wintry  winds  are  raging  high, 
And  murky  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
The  snow  and  rain  d^seending  fast, 
Borne  onwards  by  the  fitful  blast ; 
Sad  thoughts  upon  our  hearts  return, 
We  sigh  "  That  man  was  made  to  mourn." 

And  hast  thou,  maiden,  learnt  so  soon, 
To  numbers  sad  thy  harp  to  tune  ? 
Life  is  not  all  an  April  day  ; 
Tempests  and  clouds  soon  pass  away.,- 
Not  long  shall  darkness  o'er  thee  reign, 
Nor  clouds  upon  thy  sky  remain. 

Thy  faee  is  fair ;  thy  brow  serene, 
Let  gladness  in  thy  looks  be  seen  ; 
With  thee  on  Bigby's  quiet  stream, 
What  day  should  dark  or  dreary  seem  7 
Let  joyful  hopes  thy  bosom  cheer 
And  drive  away  each  anxious  fear. 

Dark  clouds  may  usher  in  the  day. 
And  vivid  lightnings  round  thee  play; 
And  yet  before  the  day's  decline. 
The  sun  with  radiant  beams  may  shine, 
And  slowly  sinking  in  the  west. 
Leave  not  a  sorrow  ia -thy  breast. 

There's  joy  on  earth.     Gr«at  peace  have  they, 
Who  early  walk  in  wisdom's  way  ; 
Who  hear  betimes  the  Saviour's  voice, 
And  nobly  make  the  better  choice; 
Joy  is  with  them  a  constant  guest, 
No  frightful  dreams  disturb  their  rest. 

Be  thine  the  lot,  oh  maiden  fair, 
Meekly  life's  heavy  load  to  bear ; 
May  gentle  Love  thy  breast  inspire, 
With  every  noble,  pure  desire  ; 
And  when  thy  sun  shall  set  at  even, 
Oh,  may  thy  spirit  rest  in  heaven. 
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CARLYLE  AND  MACAULAY. 

If  there  be  any  two  mpn  who  may  be  said  to 
divjile  ilie  honor  of  [jresidinj  over  the  Repiiblio  of 
Leliers.  l»pyond  question  ihey  are  Carl\leanri  Ma 
caulay.  Unlike  in  every  feature  of  their  literary 
charai'iers,  widely  variant  in  their  pursuits,  pre- 
seniiui;  nothing  i(»  the  tnind  but  inevitable  contrast, 
they  harnioiiize  only  as  they  sit  together  on  a  com- 
mon throne  of  iiiieiiei-.lual  grandeur,  and  sway  an 
equul  ami  undisputed  sceptre  over  the  initids  of  all 
who  spe;ik  our  Engli^h  t'tngue.  Authors  and  re- 
viewers, ihev  have  passed  hevoiid  the  sphere  ol 
mere  auihorshij),  and  stand  hy  acclamation  a/'Ai/re*- 
elf<iatitiinit  mnrumqiie  censores  They  behmg  to 
the  vv(trlil.  Si!oilaii(l  indeed  derives  the  reflective 
honorof  being  their  common  mother  :  but  not  Scot- 
land, nor  even  (Jreai  Britain  may  claim  them  as 
specially  her  own.  In  every  h;iinlei  in  our  west 
ern  world,  their  names  are  pronounced  as  rever- 
ently, their  words  are  as  auihoriiaiive,  as  in  Edin 
burgh  or  London.  The  peculiarities  of  their  style, 
their  distinctive  modes  of  thought,  the  subjects  of 
their  writings  are  well  known  and  conned,  and  each 
has  his  circle  of  ardent  admirers  as  ready  to  battle 
in  his  service  as  thouiih  the  Edinburgh  or  Lon- 
don Quarterly  were  the  special  properly  of  those 
very  circles. 

It  is  not  because  of  peculiar  excellence  in  any 
one  department  of  literature  that  Carlyle  and 
Macaulay  may  be  said  to  excel  all  the  inen  of 
the  present  day.  There  are  those  who  in  any 
one  of  the  branches  of  learning  are  vastly  stipe 
rior  to  them,  biit  it  is  because  of  the  tiniversaliiy  ol 
their  attainments,  the  breadih  of  their  knowledge, 
the  comprehensive  embrace  of  their  thought,  their 
power  of  profound  originality,  the  capacity  of  pass- 
ing tlirou.!h  the  alembics  of  their  own  minds  the 
stream  of  other  men's  ideas,  the  records  of  other 
men's  actions,  and  separating  by  impartial  and 
vigorous  criticism  the  true  from  the  false,  the 
good  from  the  bad.  It  is  perh-ips  the  extent  of  the 
fields  they  cultivate,  as  well  as,  and  perhaps  more, 
than  the  manner  of  their  tillage,  which  has  extort- 
ed the  adiTiiralion  of  the  world.  From  the  peri- 
ods of  hoar  antiquity  down  to  the  fleeting  present, 
in  science  or  in  art,  in  the  dull  labors  of  dusty  lore, 
in  the  lighter  pursuits  of  elegant  literature,  through 
the  dubious  page  of  history,  or  the  profounder 
page  of  philosophy,  winning  their  bread  mean- 
while, they  range  with  a  co[)i(Uisness  of  knowledge 
and  power  of  ihought  which  leave  the  humbler  as|)i- 
rant  amazed  and  confounded.  No  department  of 
learning  seems  to  have  escaped  their  footsteps, 
and  what  the  mind  received  remained  an  impene- 
trable trophy  of  their  research.  In  their  writings 
may  be  found  palpable  evidences  of  erudition  the 
most  thorough  and  profound,  which  defy  the  pre- 


sumption of  being  gleaned  for  the  occasion,  while 
rare  gems  of  classical  beauty  glisten  every  where 
among  their  pages,  lighting  up  the  darkness  of  the 
dullest  topics  as  the  radiant  stars  do  the  nightly 
heavens.  From  Greece  to  Scandinavia  ;  from  the 
days  of  Woden  and  Thor  and  the  fieiy  prophet 
iif  the  desert  to  the  fierce  Couihon  and  fiercer  Ma- 
rat;  from  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  to  the  acts  of 
Lord  Clive,  "  where  the  gorgeous  East  showers  on 
her  kings  barbaric  peaii  and  gold" — they  turn  with 
a  facility  and  pliancy  only  equalled  by  the  stupen- 
dous power  of  insight  and  of  thought  which  they 
shed  upon  these  thernes.  From  the  interior  re- 
cesses of  German  mysticism  and  aesthetic  philos- 
ophy to  the  practical  business  of  every-day  life, 
from  the  shining  pages  of  the  Eilitdiurgb  Re- 
view to  a  debate  in  Parliament,  or  a  Secreta- 
ry's report,  there  is  to  them  but  one  and  an 
easy  step.  While  an  ordinary  mind  would  be  re- 
posing from  recent  labor,  or  slowly  adapting  itself 
to  the  transition  of  new  mental  processes  on  new 
fields,  before  attempting  a  fresh  adventure,  or  gau- 
dily enjoying  the  lavish  encomiums  and  more  solid 
fruits  of  past  toil, — with  (Carlyle  and  Macaulay  it 
is  already  un  fait  accompli.  With  the  materials 
readv  at  hand,  the  garnered  stores  of  an  inc-oaipre- 
hensible  industry,  to  resolve  is  well  nigh  to  accom- 
plish— to  accomplish  is  to  instruct  by  the  tone,  and 
amaze  by  the  extent,  of  their  knowledge.  Of  both 
it  may  be  said  nullum,  tetigit  quad  non  ornarit. 
Equal  perhaps  in  learning,  equally  laborious,  au- 
thoritative and  influential  with  their  respective  ad- 
mirers, they  sit  isolated  above  the  higliest  rank  of 
liierary  men,  and  give  the  law  of  criticism  to  the 
ranks  below.  The  resemblance  between  them  ends 
here.  They  differ  among  themselves  not  less  than 
from  others.  The  admirers  of  Macaulay  far  out- 
number those  of  Carlyle,  for  reasons  which  we 
trust  to  make  obvious.  Ttie  admirers  of  Carlyle 
may  be  rather  called  disciples  ;  for  he  is  either  re- 
ceived and  welcomed  as  a  teacher  and  friend,  or 
rejected  as  transcendental  in  thought  and  barbarous 
in  style.  As  we  said  before,  beyond  the  most  gener- 
al resemblance,  there  is  between  them  nothing  but 
contrast. 

Carlyle  is  the  quiet,  laborious,  unobtrusive  teach- 
er and  expounder  to  the  Enolish  mind  of  a  pbiloso- 
phv  so  abstract  as  to  be  uninielligihle  to  the  mass, 
and  doubtful  and  semi-opaque  to  the  few.  Thorough- 
ly informed  with  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  illustra- 
ted and  illuminated  by  the  works  of  Goeihe,  be 
has  imbued  all  his  writings  with  a  tinge  of  that 
philo-sophy.  Earnest,  serious,  powerful,  he  must 
think  and  he  must  write;  bold,  rugged,  indepen- 
dent, he  must  think  for  himself,  he  must  think  with- 
out reference  to  what  others  think  or  have  thought. 
Discarding,  as  a  resultant  of  his  philosophy,  all 
conventional  forms  of  ihought,  he  pushes  boldly 
beyond  the  circumscribed  regions  of  common  belief 
or  historic  deduction,   and  seizing  upon  a  subject, 
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resolves  all   its  elements  into  primitive  chaos  that 
he  may  reconstrnct  for  himself  a  creed  of  his  own. 
A  strenuous  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Esote- 
ric, he  erects  as  a  standard  by  which  all   men  and 
all  things,  past,  present,  and  future,  are  to  be  tried, 
the  triple  motto  of  sincerity,  truth  and  labor.     Be- 
sides these,  with  him  there  is  nothing  that  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  being  wortiiy  of  record.     The  quiet 
life  of  ilie  l.ind  watching  his  browsing  flocks  ;  the 
lumuliuous  lifeof  the  warrior;  the  bright  and  luxuri- 
ous life  of  the  Prince;  the  secluded  labors  of  the  schol- 
ar— man  under  all  circumstances  every   where  is 
tried  by  the  same  stern,  unchanging  test — sincerity, 
truth,  fortitude.      Holding  truth   to  be  generically 
the  sum  and  centre  of  all  good,  he  looks  upon  life 
as  a  mighty  field,  wherein  men  are  but  workers — 
whereof  Truth   is   the   harvest.     Men  must  think 
truth,   feel  truth,  act  truth,  in  all  the  ramified  du- 
ties and  incidents  of  life.     Scorning  the  extrinsic 
under  all   circumstances,   the    whole  catalogne  of 
shifts,  contrivances,  expedients  and  mere  conven- 
tionalities are  given  to  the  winds,  and  in  their  place 
are  substituted  candor,  sincerity,  courage.      Look- 
ing upon  every  sonof  .^daiTi  as  an  immortal  work- 
er in  the  field  of  truth,  he  sees  no  inequality  save 
such  as  God  has  made,  or  the  conventionalities  of 
society  have  created  ;  and  he  smites  with  the  ham- 
mer of  Thor  the  fabric  of  society,  and  would  crush 
every  impediment  which  lies  in  the  way  of  the  on- 
ward  proi^ress   of  Humanity, — vv(»uld   snap  every 
ligature  which  bin<ls  man  in  the  thraldom   of  gov- 
ernmental or  social   oppressiim.     Piercing   with  a 
glance  of  fire  the  hollow  systems,  dull  form;iliiies 
and  cumbrous  routine  (jf  the  world,  he  has  striven  to 
arouse  men  by  an  electric  shock  from  an  observance 
of  the  mere  *•  wrappages  and  bandages,"  and  point 
them  to  the ''inner  heartof  things.'"    He  has  called 
them  back  tVom  the  chase  after  bubbles,  to  the  plain 
realities  of  life.     As  Longfellow  has  expressed  it, 
he  exclaims — 

"  Life  is  real,  life  is  parnest, 
Anil  llie  grave   is  not  its  goal, 
'Dust  thou  art,  to  Dust  retiirnest,' 
"Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

Carlyle  has  not  so  much  attempted  to  teach  any- 
thing new.  as  to  impress  upon  the  heart  of  man- 
kind the  reality  of  the  truths  they  recognize,  but 
do  not  receive,  which  they  prate  of,  but  neglect 
to  practise. 

With  these  doctrines  in  his  mind,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  lake  his  stand  in  the  mid-current  of  pop- 
ular belief  and  historic  teaching,  and  propound 
opinions  new  and  startling.  To  him  Mahomet  is 
no  impostor,  but  an  ardent  enthusiast,  self-deluded, 
but  honest,  preaching  to  his  brethren  of  the  desert 
all  the  truth  he  knows  and  vindicating  his  integri- 
ty and  his  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  world, 
by  his  sincerity  and  labor.  Cromwell  is  not  a 
crafty  and  presumptuous   usurper,  seizing  power 


from  the  love  of  it.  but  a  stern,  rugged,  truth-lov- 
ing vindicator  of  right,  who  boldly  and  sincerely 
stands  up  for  principle,  and  justifies  his  claim  to  his- 
toric remembrance  by  honesty  and  toil. 

It  is  perchance  a  bootless  labor,  this,  of  uttering 
to  mankind  truths  infixed  in  his  conscience  at  the 
creation,  which  were  preached  by  Noah  before  the 
flood  and  were  thundered  from  Sinai,  which  are 
exemplified  in  every-day  life,  which  are  the  burden 
of  history,  and  which  yet  make  little  or  no  impres- 
sion upon  I  he  moral  sensoriutn  of  the  race.  Such 
as  our  fathers  were,  so  are  we.  We  indulge  a 
world  of  cant  about  virtue  and  candor,  truth  and 
sincerity,  fraternity  and  charitableness  ;  but  wo 
betide  the  one  who  goes  forth  into  the  world,  ho- 
ping to  find  any  thing  more  than  a  conventional  and 
cold  acknowledgment  of  their  claims,  while  the 
stern  and  heroic  practice  of  them  is  looked  upon 
as  a  mental  obliquity,  an  unacc(uintable  moral  idio- 
syncrasy, a  juvenile  verdancy,  which  a  better  know- 
ledge of  ib.e  world  only  can  remedy.  Craft,  ex- 
pediency, success  upon  any  terms,  pretension,  are 
the  current  coin  of  society.  W^e  do  not  say  the 
world  is  any  worse  than  it  has  been  ;  we  only  say 
it  is  little  or  no  better.  Civilization  and  Keligi(m 
have  done  something,  but  for  the  law  of  force,  we 
have  substituted  the  law  of  cunning;  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  savage,  we  have  adopted  the  cover- 
ing of  social  duplicity,  and  fancy  our  vices  to  be 
less,  because  they  are  gilded  with  tiie  elegancies 
and  refinement  of  civilized  life. 

Man  has  lost  faith  in  the  cardinal  virtues;  they 
hang  upon  his  lips,  but  they  find  no  place  in  his 
heart.  In  the  place  of  the  living,  throbbing  heart, 
there  is  the  dry  and  bloodless  anatomical  prepara- 
tion of  art  and  cimventionality.  Lest,  however, 
we  shall  be  thought  too  harsh,  or  at  least  niorose, 
let  us  see  what  the  pious  and  profound  Foster  has 
said  :  "  There  is  no  avoiding  tiie  ungracious  per- 
ception in  viewing  the  general  character  of  the 
rare,  that  afier  some  allowance  for  what  is  called 
natural  affection,  the  main  strengtii  of  human  feel- 
ing consists  in  the  love  of  sensual  gratification,  of 
distinction,  of  power  and  of  money.  All  the  spec- 
ulations and  schemes  of  the  sanguine  projectors  of 
all  ages,  have  left  the  world  sliL  a  prey  to  infinite 
legions  of  vices  and  miseries, — an  immortal  band 
which  has  trampled  in  scorn  on  the  monuments. and 
the  dust  of  the  self-idolizing  men,  who  dreamed 
I  each  in  his  day,  that  they  were  born  to  chase  these 
'evils  out  of  the  earth.  Collective  man  is  Human 
I  Nature,  and  the  conduct  of  this  assemblage  under 
I  the  diversified  experiment  continually  made  upon 
it,  expresses  its  true  character  and  indicates  what 
may  be  expected  from  it." 

It  is  to  revivify  the  inanimate  truths  of  life,  to 
I  give  soul  and  being  t«)  them,  that  Carlyle  employs 
his  powerful  pen.     He  sees  mankind  devoting  to 
the  shadow  what  belongs  to  the  substance,  and  con- 
suming in  heartless  forms  what  was  intended  for  real 
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ends,  and  he  lifts  up  his  voice  with  a  new  evangel 
calling-  on  men  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  truth 
and  the  sincerity  of  nature. 

To  him  the  family  of  man  is  one  great  brother- 
hood, with  mutual  claims  and  common  hopes — and 
his  Treat  heart  yearns  with  an  intense  and  earnest 
love  for  every  creature  of  God. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  teachings  are  con- 
veyed in  a  manner  so  abstract  as  to  fail  of  impres- 
sing the  heedless,  and  his  style  is  so  much  aside 
from  all  established  rules  of  writing,  that  it  is  an 
offence  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  fastidious.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  moreover,  that  both  his 
doctrines  and  his  style  have  found  in  this  country 
a  sect  of  silly  imitators,  vi'ho  have  exaggerated  both, 
until  they  have  passed  the  limits  of  reason  and  de- 
generated into  broad  caricaturists.  Many  who  know 
nothing  of  the  great  garner  of  his  grain,  form  their 
opinions  from  these  few  floating  particles  of  chaff. 
This  is  neither  just  nor  wise.  So  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  style  is  concerned,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  his  own — and  as  much  a  part  of  himself  as 
his  thoughts  are  ;  and  we  incline  to  the  belief,  that 
upon  inspection  it  will  be  found  to  conform  to  the 
natural  mode  of  expression,  more  closely  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  best  style  is  that  which 
best  and  most  easily  conveys  the  thought.  The 
generally  received  idea,  that  every  man's  thoughts 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Procrustean  process  of 
being  forced  into  a  style,  is  one  of  the  feudalities 
of  literature,  and  is  a  fetter  on  the  free  spread  of 
opinion.  Here,  as  every  where  else,  Carlyle  has 
abandoned  the  conventional  and  adopted  the  natu- 
ral. He  writes  as  he  thinks,  and,  strictly  speak- 
ing, cannot  be  said  to  have  any  style. 

We  have  said  that  his  works  evince  that  he  is  a 
strong  lover  of  his  race  :  they  evince  a  broad,  deep 
sympathy  with  mankind.  In  the  Sartor  Resartus 
he  compressed  the  leading  views  of  man  which 
run  through  all  his  other  works.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion,  men  do  not  re- 
ciprocate with  him  this  feeling  of  sympathy. 

"  A  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  the  strug- 
gling millions  of  humanity,  whose  life  is  one  con- 
tinual toil,  and  whom  hardship  and  sorrow  perpet- 
ually encompass,  is  indispensable  to  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  scholar  no  less  than  to  true  ge- 
nius. Wilhout  it  none  knows  how  to  touch  those 
common  chords,  whose  vibration  ^one  is  universal 
fame,  and  by  means  of  which,  and  not  otherwise, 
the  author  gains  a  permanent  abode  in  the  hearts 
of  mankind."  The  sympathy  of  Carlyle  is  too  pure 
and  too  profound  to  strike  a  respondent  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind  :  nor  is  this  an  anomaly.  The 
greatest  lovers  and  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their 
species  have  outlived  their  generation,  before  they 
were  comprehended,  and  "  their  good  works  lived 
after  them."  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  of  the 
whole  circle  of  a  man's  thoughts  and  feelings,  we 
behold  only  here  and  there  a  small  segment.     What 


is  outwardly  manifested  we  behold,  but  what  goes 
on  within  is  hidden  from  us  :  we  are  all  concentric 
circles  and  we  sympathize  with  each  other  only  at 
the  centre,  or  wliere  our  circles  impinge  upon  each 
other.  We  feel  alike  and  think  alike  only  on  those 
great  topics  which  are  common  to  the  race  :  we 
catch  glimpses  of  each  other,  often  obscured  and 
hazy  by  reason  of  passion,  prejudice,  or  ignorance, 
or  causes  of  an  adventitious  nature. 

To  doubt  that  the  works  of  Carlyle  have  had  an 
influence  on  the  times  and  are  still  operating,  is  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  experience,  and  to  doubt  the  pow- 
er and  success  of  Truth.  To  expect  that  doctrines 
which  go  so  against  the  grain  of  human  feeling, 
are  to  be  rapidly  adopted,  or  attain  general  preva- 
lence, would  be  to  have  learned  nothing  from  the 
experience  of  the  past.  But  time  is  flying — chan- 
ges are  going  on — new  phases  of  the  world's  his- 
tory are  almost  hourly  presenting  themselves  :  over 
the  whole  moral  and  physical  creation  there  broods 
a  spirit  of  change,  of  renovation.  If  time  be  mea- 
sured by  results,  it  flies  swifter  now  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  brings  with  it  wonders  which 
have  ceased  to  startle,  miracles  which  attract  no 
surprise. 

Truditur  Dies  die 
Novas  que  pergunt  interire  Luns. 

Sympathy  among  men  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 
The  extremes  of  society  are  approximating  each 
other — the  zenith  and  the  nadir  of  life  are  drawing 
together.  The  great  democratic  principle  of  equal 
political  rights  is  compressing  society  to  as  near  a 
level  as  nature  will  justify.  Remote  nations  shake 
hands  with  one  another.  Conventional  rights  are 
giving  place  to  natural  rights.  Government  is  sim- 
plifying— is  reducing  its  weight  to  the  smallest 
pressure  ;  each  integer  of  society  is  taking  his  place 
in  the  social  circle.  The  government  of  Force,  or 
Machiavellian  fraud,  is  giving  away  to  the  govern- 
ment of  popular  will  and  sincere  action.  The 
writings  of  Carlyle  have  contributed  no  little  to 
this  result.  Of  those  which  bear  this  character, 
we  instance  that  on  "  Chartism,"  written  some  ten 
years  ago,  when  the  disaffection  towards  govern- 
ment in  England,  known  by  that  name,  first  began 
to  manifest  itself — beside  the  general  tendency 
of  all  his  works  to  lift  up  the  eyes  and  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  oppressed  of  Europe. 

As  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Carlyle's  des- 
criptive style,  we  cite  the  following  passage  : 

A  Description  of  a  City  at  Night. 

"  Ach  mein  Lieber  !"  said  he  once  at  midnight, 
when  we  had  returned  from  the  Coffee-house  in 
rather  earnest  talk,  "  it  is  a  true  sublimity  to  dwell 
here.  These  fringes  of  lamplight,  struggling  up 
through  smoke  and  thousand-fold  exhalation,  some 
fathoms  into  the  ancient  reign  of  Night,  what  thinks 
Bootes  of  them,  as  he  leads  his  Hunting  Dogs  over 
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the  Zenith  in  their  leash  of  sidereal  fire  %  That 
stifled  hum  of  Midnight  when  Traffic  has  lain  down 
to  rest ;  and  the  chariot-wheels  of  Vanity,  still 
rolling  here  and  there  through  distant  streets,  are 
bearing  her  to  Hallsroofed  in,  and  lighted  to  the  due 
pitch  for  her  ;  and  only  Vice  and  Misery,  to  prowl 
or  to  moan  like  night  birds,  are  abroad  :  that  hum, 
I  say,  like  the  stertorous,  unquiet  slumber  of  sick 
Life,  is  heard  in  Heaven  I  Oh,  under  that  hideous 
coverlet  of  vapors,  and  putrefactions,  and  unimagi- 
nable gases,  what  a  Fermeniing-vat  lies  simmering 
and  hid  !  The  joyful  and  the  sorrowful  are  there; 
men  are  dying  there,  men  are  being  born  ;  men  are 
praying, — on  the  other  side  of  a  brick  partition,  men 
are  cursing ;  and  around  them  all  is  the  vast,  void 
Night.  The  proud  Grandee  still  lingers  in  his 
perfumed  saloons,  or  reposes  within  damask  cur- 
tains ;  Wretchedness  cowers  into  truckle-beds,  or 
shivers  hunger-stricken  into  his  lair  of  straw  :  in 
obscure  cellars,  Rouge-et-Noir  languidly  emits  its 
voice-of-destiny  to  haggard  hungry  villains;  while 
Councillors  of  State  sit  plotting  and  playing  their 
high  chess-game,  whereof  the  pawns  are  Men. 
The  Lover  whispers  his  mistress  that  the  coach  is 
ready  ;  and  she  full  of  hope  and  fear,  glides  down 
to  fly  with  him  over  the  borders  :  the  Thief  still 
more  silently,  sets-to  his  picklocks  and  crow-bars, 
or  lurks  in  wait  till  the  watchmen  first  snore  in 
their  Soxes. 

Gay  mansions,  with  supper-rooms  and  dancing- 
rooms,  are  full  of  light  and  music  and  high  swel- 
ling hearts  ;  but  in  the  Condemned  Cells  the  pulse 
of  life  beats  tremulous  and  faint,  and  bloodshot 
eyes  look  out  through  the  darkness,  which  is  around 
and  within,  for  the  light  of  a  stern  last  morning. 
Six  men  are  to  be  hanged  on  the  morrow  :  comes 
no  hammering  from  the  Raben-steiu  1 — their  gal- 
lows must  even  now  be  o'building.  Upwards  of 
five  hundred  thousand  two-legged  animals  without 
feathers  lie  around  us,  in  horizontal  position  ;  their 
heads  all  in  nightcaps  and  full  of  the  foolishest 
dreams.  Riot  cries  aloud,  and  staggers  and  swag- 
gers in  his  rank  dens  of  shame  ;  and  the  Mother, 
with  streaming  hair,  kneels  over  her  pallid  dying 
infant,  whose  cracked  lips  only  her  tears  now  mois- 
ten. All  these  heaped  and  huddled  together,  with 
nothing  but  a  little  carpentry  and  masonry  between 
them  ; — crammed  in,  like  salted  fish,  in  their  bar- 
rel ;  or  weltering,  shall  I  say,  like  an  Egyptian 
pitcher  of  tamed  Vipers,  each  struggling  to  get  its 
head  above  the  others  :  such  work  goes  on  under 
that  smoke-counterpane  I  But  I,  mein  VVerlher, 
sit  above  it  all;  I  am  alone  with  the  Stars." 

To  comprehend  or  conceive  of  him,  however, 
he  must  be  read  and  that  extensively.  It  is  quite 
a  common  thing  to  hear  Carlyle  vehemently  con- 
demned, or  contemptuously  sneered  at.  There  is 
nothing  to  remark  upon  the  persons  who  do  this, 
except  that  they  usually  display  a  profound  igno- 
rnnce  of  him  beyond  his  patronymic  and  the  titles 
of  some  few  of  his  books.  They  fake  their  cue 
from  the  Reviewers  and  content  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  they  are  at  least  on  the  popular 
side. 

We  have  heard  it  often  asserted  that  Carlyle,  if 
not  positively  infidel,  is  at  least  setting  up  a  sys- 
tem of  morals  designed  as  a  substitute  for  tiie  usu- 


ally received  doctrines  of  Christianity.  We  may 
content  ourselves  with  simply  saying  that  it  is  en- 
cumbent on  those  who  make  this  charge  to  adduce 
something  like  proof  in  support  of  it.  They  are 
at  least  bound  to  show  in  his  writings  some  repug- 
nance to  Christianity,  or  some  effort  to  supplant  its 
doctrines.  We  confidently  assert  that  none  such 
can  be  found.  There  is  the  most  entire  harmony 
and  coincidence  between  his  teachings  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  :  he  quotes  frequently  from 
the  Bible,  and  there  is  never  any  irreverent  ex- 
pression escaping  him.  On  the  contrary  there  is 
every  where  present  the  most  profound  and  child- 
like reverence  for  the  Deity  and  the  mission  and 
character  of  Jesus.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  discover 
the  least  bias  of  mind  indicating  Unitarian  or  Tri- 
nitarian, Armenian,  Socinian,  Calvinist  or  Sweden- 
borgian.  We  think  it  likely  that  many  have  con- 
founded Carlyle  with  Carh'sZe,  now  deceased,  and 
who  was  an  avowed  and  confident  champion  of  In- 
fidelity. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Carlyle,  the  History  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  his  "  Hero  Worship," 
are  the  most  noticeable.  The  History  of  the 
French  Revolution  is  the  most  peculiar  specimen 
of  his  style.  His  great  tendancy  to  symbolize,  is 
here  fully  exemplified.  The  power  of  generalizing 
is  displayed  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  the  whole 
if  net  a  good  history,  is  a  curiosity  of  literature. 

There  is  in  the  character  of  Carlyle,  as  we  judge 
from  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  works,  the  com- 
mingled goodness  and  gentleness  of  the  Christian 
disciple,  with  the  inflexible  sternness  of  the  stoic 
philosopher.  There  are  evidences  of  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  heart  of  mankind  and  alas ! 
there  are  abundant  traces  of  deep  and  enduring 
pain.  Too  plainly  the  world  has  not  gone  all 
smoothly  with  him.  But  with  a  trusting  and  brave 
heart  he  struggles  on  "silently  devouring  his  own 
griefs,"  knowing  that  the  end  of  the  toilsome  and 
dusty  journey  will  come  at  last.  We  know  of 
nothing  better  calculated  to  soothe  and  encourage 
a  troubled  soul  than  communion  with  this  great 
mind.  He  does  not  pander  to  a  depraved  and  morbid 
sensibility,  or  allow  a  listless  apathy  to  the  con-' 
cerns  of  life.  There  is  no  sentimentality  about 
him,  but  strong,  healthful  sentiment.  The  words 
which  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  are 
ever  on  his  lips — "  March"  on,  on  through  the 
snows  of  winter  and  the  solstitial  heat,  amid  sor- 
row and  woe,  toil  and  regrets,  "  March,"  "  Life  is  a 
struggle,  rest  is  at  the  end.  He  conquers,  who 
bravely  meets  and  wrestles  with  the  sorrows  inci- 
dent to  life.  He  will  conquer  who  puts  his  trust  in 
God,  and  right.  He  mu-st  be  vanquished,  however 
sustained  by  adventitious  and  conventional  aids 
who  trusts  not  in  these."  Such  are  the  noble  sen- 
timents of  Carlyle.  This  is  the  vital  spirit  of  his 
writings.  Looking  back  at  the  past  and  forward 
to  llie  futuie  history  of  his  race,  casting  his  eyes 
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about  him  and  siirvpyincr  the  wiile  spread  moral 
ruin,  we  fancy  him  saying  wiih  henev.ilent  coun- 
tenanoe  and  a  heart  full  of  tenderness,  "  The  world 
is  no  lonirer  Eden.  The  economy  "f  life  is  chan- 
ged. The  parents  of  the  human  familv  were  de- 
si'jned  m  be  itninorial  on  the  earth:  there  was  to 
be  no  increase  beyond  that  first  pair.  There  was 
to  be  one  eternal,  unbroken  spring  ;  perpetual  flow- 
ers were  to  bloom  and  bud  and  deck  the  ever  ver- 
dant earth.  Spontaneous  and  nntilled  fruits  were 
to  cluster  on  branches  that  never  should  feel  the 
steel  of  the  pruning  knife,  and  harvests  of  golden 
grain  were  to  wave  over  fields  that  never  should 
know  the  sharp  point  of  the  plough  ;  no  winter  de- 
manded the  skin  of  beasts,  or  the  products  of  the 
busy  loom  to  shield  the  soft  flesh  of  m:in  from  its 
rude  and  chilling  breath:  nordid  it  claim  the  hoard- 
ed store  of  well  {rarnered  food  to  supjily  the  needs 
of  the  body  imtil  returning  harvest  poured  upon 
the  lap  of  earih  the  products  of  a  warmer  sun. 
All  was  free,  all  was  spontaneous,  all  w■^s  abun- 
dant, and  simple  unirotd)led  existence  wasihe  whole 
duty  and  destiny  of  man.  Man  was  in  a  relation 
of  firm  brotherhood  and  friendly  companionship 
with  all  the  creatures  of  God.  There  were  no  bar- 
riers required,  no  protection  demanded  apainsl  rav- 
enous beasts ;  no  glittering  coat  of  mail ;  no  threat- 
ening fortress  was  needed  againft  the  rapacity  or 
vengeance  of  man.  No  houses  sheltered  from  the 
bursting  storm,  but  the  mossy  earth  was  bed  and 
the  starry  firmament  was  roof  to  him.  There  was 
no  need  to  dig  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  la- 
boriously bring  forth  the  hidden  minerals.  There 
was  no  need  to  sail  away  upon  wrathful  seas  in 
quest  of  merchandise,  but  food  and  raiment  and 
shelter  and  protecticm  were  every  where,  and 
every  where  was  home,  with  all  its  needful  c<m- 
comitants.  In  short  the  condition  of  man  was  such, 
that  in  every  age  of  the  world  in  civilized  and  in 
savage  lands,  the  eyes  of  the  race  have  t'een  turn- 
ed longingly  back  to  it,  and  it  has  been  ceiebraied 
with  more  or  less  of  reason  and  consistency  in  re- 
cord or  tradition,  son^  or  roundelay,  as  the  prime- 
val state.  No  words  have  been  foimd  adequate  to 
convey  our  conceptions  with  regard  to  it,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  we  are  not  able  to  conceive 
of,  much  less  to  express,  the  unalloyed  felicity  of 
'  man's  first  estate.'  Heathen  poets  have  sung  of 
it,  and  none  with  more  sweetness  than  Ovid,  in  the 
lines, 

Ver  erat  seternum,  placidique  tepentjbus  aiiris 
Mulc.ebant  ze|>hyri  natos  sine  semine  flures, 
Mux  etiain  fruges  Tellus  inarata  ferel)at : 
Nee  renovalvis  aaer  gravidis  caneliat  aristis 
Flimiina  jam  lacti.s,  jam  flumina  nectaris  ibant 
Flavaque  de  viridi  stillabant  illice  mella. 

A  description  of  it  demanded,  as  it  received,  the 
intellect  of  Milton  ;  and  the  universal  assent  of  all 
ages  and  all  nations,  that  such  a  state  existed,  and 


tliat  it  was  supremely  happy,  prove  how  indelible 
an  im[iressi(in  was  left  upon  the  posterity  of  those 
who  enjoyed  it  The  lasting  traces  o^'  that  condi- 
tion are  ineradicable,  and  well  it  is  so — for  the 
strewed  fragments  of  the  past  are  made  incentives 
ami  encouragements  to  \ciuii  for  and  lo  labor  after 
a  return  of  that  Paradise  under  other  and  more 
blessed  auspices. 

How  great  obligations  and  inducements  surround 
us,  urging  lo  a  firm,  cheerful,  trustl'ul  and  happy 
performance  of  the  duties  we  are  called  on  to  dis- 
charge. For  this  naw  is  the  great  object  of  exis- 
tance  ;  we  can  no  longer  merely  exist  ;  stern  la- 
bor, exhausting  toil,  moral  and  social  warfare 
are  the  every  day  aitendanis  id"  our  present  state. 
A  final  reward  of  our  patient  labor  here  or  hereaf- 
ter, is  the  only  recompense  we  can  expect  lor  all 
these  suflerings." 

"  T,pt  u.s  then  lie  up  and  doing,  with  a  heart  for  anv  fate. 
Still  aclueving,  slill  pur.siiirig,  leani  lo  labor  and  to  wail." 

(  To  be  continued.) 


RESIGNATION. 


I. 


If  the  flowers  of  life  are  fading, 

One  by  one  along  fhy  way. 
And  the  oloiid.s  of  rare  are  shading. 

From  tliine  eye.-;;  the  gladsome  ray  ; 
Bring  to  mind  the  realms  of  l)eaiily, 

Whiiher  tends  ihy  pilgrim  path, 
Find  ihy  pleasure  in  Iby  <liity, 

'Tis  a  grace  the  poorest  halh. 

II. 

Dolh  thy  Father  send  thee  trouble  ? 

Take  it  with  a  willing  hand. 
Strive  to  yield  the  tatenl  double, 

When  in  j  iiigmeni  thou  shiui  stand  : 
Will  thon  pine  for  earthly  pleasure. 

If  thy  •'"ather  wills  it  not  ? 
Thine  is  his  eternal  treasure, 

What  matter,  then,  thy  present  lot ! 


C.  C.  L. 


A  poet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  li.,  in  a  prologue  to  Othello, 
introducing  \.he  first  actress  upon  the  British  stage,  thus  ri- 
dirules  the  previous  custom  of  men  persoiaating  female 
characters  : 

For  to  speak  truth  men  act  that  are  betweea 
Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen, 
With  brows  so  large,  and  nerve  so  uncompliant 
When  you  call  Desdemona — enter  giant. 
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MY  FIRST  SERENADE. 

M}'  first  Serenade  !  Plow  mani?  joyous  reminis- 
cences,— how  many  bright  and  glowing  pictures  of 
by-gone  days  arise  to  my  mind's  eye,  as,  in  fancy, 
I  retrace  my  steps  through  life  to  my  first  Sere- 
nade. The  shadows  of  past  hopes  and  pleasures, — 
of  hearts  that  loved  me,  and  forms  that  I  adored,  flit 
by  me  in  quick  succession,  and  memory  recalls  only 
the  cherished  images  and  objects  long  laid  up  in  the 
recesses  of  my  heart.  How  calmly — sweetly,  come 
these  dreamy  imaginings  upon  the  soul, — stealing 
it  away  from  the  present,  wandering  with  it  through 
the  thornless  paths,  and  guided  by  the  light,  of  other 
days,  when  all  was  bright  around  me  ;  when,  with  a 
guileless  heart,  filled  with  generous  impulses,  I  knew 
but  the  sunny  side  of  existence,  unconscious  that 
its  shadows  were  to  come.  Like  the  weary  travel- 
ler, who  looks  down  from  an  eminence  npon  the  path 
he  has  trod — and  marks  with  reawakened  joy  its 
pleasures  reaped  and  its  dangers  passed, — the  soul 
leads  us  back  through  the  devious  ways  of  life  and 
dwells  with  joy  upon  each  cherished  vision  as  it 
passes  in  review.  He  who  lives  but  for  the  future, 
who  looks  not  to  the  past — whose  desert  fancy  has  not 
one  green  and  pleasant  oasis  for  memory  to  rest 
upon, — knows  indeed,  but  little  of  the  joys  I  speak 
of.  To  him  fancy  brings  not  up  her  lost  and  cher- 
ished forms  ;  no  silent  contrition  for  past  weak- 
ness,— no  grateful  pride  for  virtuous  actions  done ; 
no  heart-felt  gratitude  to  God  for  past  protection 
through  a  thousand  evils — crowd  upon  his  soul ;  he 
looks  but  for  what  is  yet  to  come, — and  feels  that 
every  step  in  the  chequered  path  but  leads  him 
nearer  to  the  tomb  !  The  ardent,  impetuous  youth 
may  well  fix  his  heart  upon  the  future; — but  it  is 
melancholy  to  hear  the  man  of  years  declare  he 
would  not  live  his  life  over  again.  Who  would  ex- 
change the  memories  of  the  past  for  all  that  the 
future  has  in  store  for  him  I  Who  would  not  ex- 
claim with  the  poet, — 

Let  Fale  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy. — 
Biighl  dreams  of  the  past;  which  she  cannot  destroy, 
Which  come  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care, 
And  bring  back  the  features  that  joy  used  to  wear. — 
Long,  long  be  ray  heart  with  such  memories  iili'd, 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distill'd ; 
You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  if  you  will, 
But  liie  scent  of  the  roses  will  hung  round  it  sLill. — 

But  I  am  losing  sight  of  my  first  Serenade.  In 
January,  183-,  I  was  a  hard  Student  at  the  Military 
Academy  ;  for  during  the  previous  twelve  months 
ambitious  hopes  had  been  excited  ;  the  predictions 
of  kind  friends  had  assigned  me  a  distinguished 
Stand  in  the  Engineers; — Midnight  excursions  to 
Benny  Haven's  were  abandoned  for  regular  com- 
munings with  text  books  ; — La  Place  was  the  idol 
that  received  my  daily  homage ;  my  French,  thanks 


to  my  Creole  origin,  was  all  right ;  and  all  things 
promised  well  for  my  graduating  creditably  at  the 
approaching  May  examination.  Such,  however, 
was  not  to  be  my  fate.  A  sudden  summons  from 
home  aroused  me  from  dreams  of  military  glory  ; — 
and  in  one  month  I  had  joined. my  guardian  at  Pen- 
sacola.  He  had  fled  from  the  fever  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  was  breathing  the  pure  sea  air, — and 
awaiting  the  return  of  frost  to  bring  health  and  bu- 
siness to  his  home.  The  old  gentleman  and  my 
sweet  sister,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  years,  received 
me  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  the  gaietif  s 
of  the  place,  so  charmingly  in  unison  with  the  exube- 
rant spirits  of  youth,  soon  suspended  every  previous 
aspiration  for  a  soldier's  career.  The  good  old 
{.own  of  Pensacola,  like  other  real  pleasures,  must 
be  known  to  be  properly  appreciated.  The  travel- 
ler may  hasten  through  it, — and  in  after  years  its 
name  will  recall  to  his  mind,  its  sultry  weather,  its 
unpaved,  sandy  streets,  its  dilapidated  houses,  and 
the  quietude  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  But  let  him  join 
its  choice  spirits  at  a  pic-nic,  a  padgo,*  or  a  quoit- 
club;  let  him  drive  upon  Santa  Rosa  or  fish  for  trout 
in  the  bayou  ;  let  him  attend  its  frequent  evening 
parties  on  the  decks  of  our  naval  ships,  and  on 
shore,  and  gaze  upon  the  most  graceful  vvomen  to 
be  found  in  our  country  ;  let  him  partake  of  its  hos- 
pitalities, its  oysters,  and  its  pampino;  but  above 
all,  let  him  taste  of  its  gumbo, — and  he  must  be  a 
stoic  indeed  if  the  sound  of  its  name  in  after  years 
produce  not  joy  in  his  soul.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  frank  invitation  to  attend  a  padgo,  given  in  hon- 
or of  the  marriage  of  a  Pensacola  girl,  delivered  to 
me  by  Miss  M.,  a  charming  Creole,  who  had,  like 
myself,  but  just  returned  from  her  Northern  school 
to  the  home  of  her  childhood.  The  fete  Cham- 
petre  was  to  be  celebrated  at  a  beautiful  spot 
called  the  Oaks,  a  short  distance  from  town;  and 
the  rudely-carved  chanticleer,  elevated  upon  a 
short  pole,  and  borne  by  a  negro  servant,  had  made 
the  circuit  of  the  town,  and  returned  from  the  hands 
of  its  beauty  proudly  and  elaborately  decked  with 
ribbons,  bows  and  streamers,  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  ;  and  bearing  upon  its  head  a  gay  parti-col- 
ored comb  designed  as  the  special  reward  of  the 
successful  marksman.  Behold  me  then,  on  a  bright 
spring  morning  on  my  way  to  the  Oaks,  mounted 
neither  on  a  showy  Andalusian  nor  a  Southern 
thorough-bred  ; — but  securely  stowed  away  in  a 
cart,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  diminutive  mule  and 
a  negro  driver,  dragged  through  the  heavy  sands  at 
a  snail's  pace.  I  would  not  have  exchanged  that 
cart  ride,  however,  for  a  seat  upon  a  triumphal 
chariot ;  for  it  brought  me  nearer  to  Miss  M.  whose 
spirit,  vivacity,  grace  and  talent,  united  with  a 
charining  sincerity  of  manner,  would  have  recon- 
ciled me  to  a  much  more  inglorious  transportation. 
Passing  the  New  Town,  we  soon  arrived  at  the 

*  So  pronounced. 
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Oaks;  and  found  as  gay  an  assemblage  as  ever 
graced  a  fete  Chainpetre.  The  pai!<i:o  vvas  already 
in  position,  elevated  about  forty  feet  on  a  pole,  his 
gay  streamers  and  ribbons  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
and  his  crest  temptingly  inviting  the  skill  of  the 
marksmen,  who  were  preparing  their  rifles  for  the 
contest.  Tables,  sprinkled  about  among  the  trees, 
were  covered  with  every  thing  to  delight  the  palate  ; 
while,  upon  a  temporary  floor,  overshadowed  and 
imbosomed  by  moss-covered  live  oaks,  more  vene- 
rable than  the  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  the  graceful 
daughters  of  Pensacola,  with  that  joyous  abandon- 
ment of  the  spirit  to  the  pleasures  of  the  passing 
hour  which  women  in  sunny  cliines  ever  evince, 
were  waltzing  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  na- 
val band.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  enjoyments  of 
that  day.  They  ate  to  me  like  a  fair  girl's  memo- 
ries of  her  first  winter's  success  ;  dreamy  and  sad, 
yet  ever  dwelt  on  wiih  pleasure.  The  firing  at  the 
padgo  coinmenced  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
yards,  and  shot  rapidly  succeeded  shot,  and  as  each 
rent  and  flying  ribbon  gave  evidence  of  a  hit,  the 
happy  man  was  cheered  by  his  competitors  and 
smiled  upon  by  the  ladies;  but  still  the  comb,  the  gay 
and  jaunty  crest  stood  bravely  and  securely  up,  de- 
fying their  combined  skill,  even  after  the  wings  and 
tail  had  been  brought  down.  The  firing  now  be- 
came more  and  more  animated  ;  the  contest  more 
interesting  ;  for  the  conqueror  of  this  was  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  next  padgo,  with  the  regal  power  to 
choose  from  the  assembled  beauty  a  queen  to  pre- 
side over  its  destinies.  With  a  cool  and  steady 
aim,  showing  his  thorough  training  with  his  wea- 
pon. Judge  R.  of  New  York,  had  sent  every  bullet 
through  the  fluttering  bird,  and  at  length  his  skill 
was  rewarded,  and  a  shout  of  applause  greeted  the 
fall  of  the  coveted  mark  of  honor,  with  which  my 
lovely  Creole  friend  at  once  decorated  him.  The 
fete  was  over,  the  company,  pedestrians,  eques- 
trians and  carterians,  left  the  ground  at  twilight  in 
excellent  humor,  and  separated  with  the  under- 
standing that  a  party  at  the  hotel  would  terminate 
the  day's  amusements.  At  ten  o'clock,  I  entered 
the  ball  room  under  liie  guidance  of  Miss  M.,  who, 
after  a  general  survey  of  the  company,  told  me  she 
wanted  to  introduce  me  to  a  young  lady  friend  of 
hers,  a  distinguished  belle  then  present  ;  and  in 
whose  praise  she  said  so  many  charming  things, 
giving  me  a  playful  caution  about  my  heart,  that 
my  curiosity  was  more  than  ordinarily  awakened. 
But  the  name  of  the  beautiful  unknown  had  no 
charms  for  me,  nor  did  it  beget  any  flattering  spec- 
ulations. Men  are  more  influenced  by  the  sound 
of  a  name  and  tone  of  a  voice  than  they  are  gener- 
ally aware  of;  and  "  Alegna  Onerom,"  so  unlike 
any  combination  of  letters  1  had  ever  heard  applied 
to  lovely  woman,  certainly  awakened  no  very  dis- 
tinct visions  of  feminine  loveliness.  '"A  rose  by 
any  other  nan)e  would  smell  as  sweet,"  was  said 
by  one,  whose  immortal  works  evince  the  nicest 


discrimination  in  the  selection  and  assignment  of 
names.  How  sweetly  fall  the  sounds  of  Juliet, 
Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Portia  and  Jessica  upon  the 
ear  ;  bringing  with  them  images  of  purity  and  beau- 
ty and  devotion.  It  required  not  the  great  Bard  of 
mankind  to  tell  us  that  a  "  Catherine"  must  be 
shrewish  ; — a  "  Joan"  masculine  ; — an  "  Eliza- 
beth "  imperious, — a  "Goneril,"  or  a  Regan," 
heartless,  treacherous  and  cruel ;  the  very  sounds 
convey  to  the  mind  their  distinctive  characters. 
The  great  novelists  of  the  age  have  been  no  less 
discriminating;  and  "Vivian  Grey"  prepares  the 
mind  for  cultivated,  dashing  elegance;  "Clifl^ord" 
for  perfect  manliness  ;  "  Fergus,"'  "  Roderick"  and 
"  Rob  Roy,"  for  the  determined,  unyielding  clans- 
man ;  "  Ivanhoe'  for  the  high  toned,  devoted  knight; 
"  Balfour  of  Burley"  for  the  stern,  violent  and  bi- 
goted parlizan  ;  and  "  Meg  Merrilies"  for  the  mas- 
culine and  intractable  termagant.  I  have  a  theory 
of  my  own  upon  this  subject,  of  which  the  world 
shall  yet  have  the  advantage  :  it  is  enough  at  pre- 
sent however  to  say,  that  I  had  determined  that 
Alegna  Onerom,  the  cynosure  of  all  hearts,  whom 
I  was  so  soon  to  encounter,  was  an  amiable,  me- 
dium sort  of  character,  pretty  and  affectionate  ; — 
and  that  1  would  notice  and  patronise  her  on  my 
fair  friend's  account ; — and  with  this  generous,  self 
sacrificing  spirit  I  passed  through  the  rooms. 
Quadrilles  were  being  danced,  but  ray  attention 
was  soon  attracted  by  the  tones  of  a  piano  in  an 
adjoining  room,  where  a  bevy  of  attentive  admirers 
was  hanging  in  apparent  raptures  about  a  blonde 
beauty,  who,  with  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  Te- 
desco,  was  just  commencing  a  piece  from  some- 
body's opera,  which  I  concluded  at  the  lime  was 
written  in  Seminole,  as  the  only  word  which  I 
distinctly  heard  was  en  ca.  Her  instrumental  was  as 
strange  to  me  as  her  vocal  performance  ;  afld  as  1 
gazed  upon  her  iriovements  in  all  ignorance  of  fash- 
ionable piano  tactics,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  hammering  the  instrument  into  some  kind 
of  order  preparatory  to  a  regular  performance.  At 
first  her  left  hand  gently  rose  and  fell,  with  a  spring- 
back  motion  of  the  wrist,  resurrecting  a  low,  wail- 
ing sound  from  the  very  depths  of  the  instru- 
ment; while  her  right,  whose  flying  fingers  lightly 
kissed  the  keys,  vvas  leaping  and  cavorting  like  an 
untamed  courser,  in  perfect  freedom,  producing 
sounds  between  the  rattle  of  a  snake  and  the  scat- 
tering fire  of  retreating  infantry.  A  scream,  not 
unlike  the  Irish  wail  for  the  dead,  now  broke  from 
her  lips  and  indicated  that  the  music  was  coming; 
and  the  admiring  connoisseurs  bent  their  listening 
ears  with  an  air  of  wonderful  interest  and  mutual 
intelligence  to  her  screams  and  whispers,  with 
variations  and  embellishments,  fortissimo  and  pia- 
nissimo. Her  hands  api)roached  each  other  in  a 
sort  of  echelon  movement,  but  suddenly  retreat- 
ed amid  a  volley  of  small  notes;  her  voice  then 
came  to   the   aid   of  the   right   hand   against   the 
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left;  and,  amidst  the  convulsive  clutchings  and 
spasmodic  poundings  that  the  keys  received  from 
the  left  hand,  and  the  erratic  hop,  skip  and  jump 
moveinent  of  the  right,  she  closed  her  performance 
with  such  tones  of  voice,  and  such  die-away  appeals, 
as  might  have  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
initiated that  she  was  in  great  distress  of  mind  or 
body.  She  arose  however  wreathed  in  smiles, 
and  amidst  a  shower  of  pretty  things,  prettily  said, 
stood  before  me  a  finished  specimen  of  a  fashionable 
young  lady,  of  the  real  boarding-school,  theorem- 
painting,  worsted-working,  Italianised  and  Frenci- 
fied  stamp,  in  tone,  manner  and  address.  Her  face 
was  full  of  animation  and  consciousness  of  power; 
and  her  heaving  bosom,  artistically  concealed  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  struggled  through  its  gossa- 
mer covering  like  Ben  Leddi's  snow-y  hills  through 
the  mists  of  the  morning ;  reminding  one  of  Moore's 
exquisite  "  Oh!  my  Nora's  gown  forme,"  &c. 

I  delight  to  observe  the  varied  powers  of  woman, 
and  certainly  her  tactics  were  admirably  adapted  to 
the  small  set  of  small  wits  whose  enthusiasm  in  her 
praise  knew  no  bounds,  and  whose  fancy  seemed 
to  owe  its  illumination  to  the  grape  of  the  Oaks, — 
like  those  rare  and  beautiful  porcelain  vases  whose 
lovely  images  are  only  visible  when  wine  is  poured 
into  them.  Her  retreat  from  this  little  circle  was 
no  less  masterly,  and,  like  the  arrows  of  the  flying 
Parthian,  every  glance  of  her  eye  as  she  withdrew 
was  an  unerring  shaft  to  the  heart  of  a  victim. 
From  my  reflections  upon  the  exhibition  of  such 
consummate  art  I  was  aroused  by  Miss  M.,  and  tak- 
ing my  arm  she  referred  again  to  her  friend  Alegna, 
and  spoke  of  her  in  such  terms  as  a  generous  wo- 
man ever  employs  towards  one  she  loves.  We 
gradually  approached  a  little  semi-circle  of  gentle- 
men, held  in  evident  admiration  by  a  lady,  seated 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  whom  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  scan,  before  the  words — "  My  friend  Mr.  C, 
Alegna,"  brought  upon  me  the  loveliest  eyes  and  the 
brightest  and  loveliest  smile  of  welcome  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  felt  at  once  that  my  time  had  come  ;  or,  as 
a  sportsman  would  say,  that  I  "  was  done  for."  I 
had  previously  arranged  in  my  own  mind  a  pretty 
little  speech  for  this  express  occasion.  "  Hope 
long  deferred,"  "  repaid  by  happiness  now" — her 
"  name  associated  with  all  that  was  charming  in 
Pensacola" — "  As  familiar  to  my  heart  as  house- 
hold Gods,"  &c. — these  were  a  ^ew  of  the  com- 
monplaces I  had  meditated,  never  doubting  that  I 
should  acquit  myself  with  as  much  readiness  as  I  had 
ever  done  before  Alverd's  black-board.  But  alas! 
the  vanity,  the  weakness  of  verdant  nineteen  !  I 
certainly  said  something  during  the  momentary 
pause  which  my  sudden  introduction  created ;  but 
what  it  was  I  have  never  been  able  to  recall ;  and 
to  this  day  my  cheek  burns,  and  my  hands  close 
convulsively  whenever  I  reflect  upon  my  first  ridi- 
culous position  in  her  presence.  I  was  somewhat 
restored  by  the  first  sounds  of  her  voice,  whose 


flexible,  musical  tones  fell  upon^my  ear,  ever  alive 
to  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  with  a  charm  that 
gave  each  word  she  uttered  redoubled  effect.  Ex- 
tending her  hand  to  me,  she  said,  with  an  air  of 
charming  frankness,  that,  although  she  "regarded 
me  somewhat  as  an  acquaintance  from  her  conver- 
sation with  my  sweet  sister,  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  this  introduction  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
curiosity."  These  few  words,  so  gracefully  said, 
I  shall  never  forget,  for  her  eyes,  bent  upon  me 
daring  their  utterance,  burned  them  into  my  heart. 
That  air  of  self  complacency  and  easy  indifference 
with  which  I  had  sought  her  had  fled  ;  and  in  its 
place  I  had  unconsciously  assumed  the  steady  and 
firm  attitude  and  air  which  "  ailentiori''  had  for 
years  daily  thrown  m"e  into.  Miss  M.  had  observ- 
ed the  effect  thus  produced  upon  me  from  the  first 
moment ;  and  her  expressive  face  evinced  the  grat- 
ification of  a  spirited  woman  who  witnesses  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  proud  heart  by  the  gentle  influences 
of  her  sex.  She  came  to  my  aid  however,  and 
by  directing  the  attention  of  Alegna  for  a  moment, 
enabled  me  to  regain  somewhat  of  my  habitual 
self-possession,  and  to  survey  my  new  acquaint- 
ance with  apparent  composure.  Of  that  exact 
height  which  impresses  every  real  lover  with  the 
belief  that  he  could  fold  his  mistress  in  his  arms  and 
carry  her  through  fire  or  flood,  her  figure  was  richly 
formed  and  exquisitely  developed;  and  the  eye  might 
forever  follow  its  undulations  without  finding  a  fault 
whereon  to  rest  a  criticism.  Her  dark  curling  . 
hair  fell  in  the  richest  luxuriance  about  a  brow  in- 
tellectually beautiful — whereon  innocence  reposed 
as  "  pure  as  moonlight  sleeping  upon  snow,"  and  a 
cheek  where  the  blood  never  slept.  But  in  her 
eye,  with  its  ever  changeful  expression,  lay  the 
chief  charm  of  her  bewitching  face.  The  deep 
blue  sea  reflects  not  with  more  fidelity  the  summer 
clouds  that  pass  over  it  than  did  her  eyes  the  va- 
rying shadows  of  her  mind  ;  and  thus  they  were 
ever  in  striking  harmony  with  the  expression  of 
her  beautiful  mouth,  around  which,  even  in  her 
gravest  moments,  young  smiles  seemed  constantly 
struggling  into  being.  Her  voice  was  low  and 
silvery  ;  full  of  joy  and  gladness  ;  and  such  was  the 
impression  this  gifted  creature  produced  upon  me 
in  the  first  hour  of  acquaintance,  that,  though  years 
have  rolled  over  me  since, — though  I  have  seen  the 
world  as  it  is  called,  and  been  familiarized  with 
many  of  the  varied  scenes,  the  lights  and  shadows 
that  make  up  the  aggregate  of  man's  existence  ; — 
though  I  have  gazed  upon  the  beauty  of  my  coun- 
try through  every  phase  of  its  chequered  society, 
from  the  halls  of  the  wealthy,  aristocratic  and  cor- 
rupted politician,  to  the  humble  cottage  of  the 
Western  squatter,  I  have  met  with  but  one  Aleg- 
na. I  soon  discovered  that  the  gentlemen  whom 
she  was  entertaining  were  as  varied  in  their  pro- 
fessions and  hues  of  mind  as  were  the  States  from 
which  they  came.    And  yet  all  listened  to  that  sil- 
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very  voice  with  equal  pleasure.  To  him  from  the 
far  West  slie  spoke  of  the  vast,  the  boundless  prai- 
ries, its  cloud  capped-mountains  and  broad  rivers  ; 
the  romance  of  its  border  life  and  the  wild,  adven- 
turous career  of  its  hardy  pioneers.  To  the  South- 
erner she  mentioned  the  sunny  South  and  her  gen- 
erous soil,  her  beautiful  daughters  and  her  high 
toned,  chivalric  sons,  as  ardent  as  their  clime  and 
as  changeful  loo.  To  the  politician  she  dwelt  upon 
the  pleasures  of  a  Washington  winter,  its  collected 
wisdom  and  greatness, — its  vast  accumulation  of 
beauty  and  talent,  &c. — and  thus  did  this  singular- 
ly endowed  creature,  by  an  intuitive  perception  of 
the  weakness  and  tastes  of  her  auditors,  admirably 
address  herself  to  each, — and  all  seemed  equally 
delighted.  Each  seemed  pleased  with  himself, 
because,  unconsciously,  he  was  made  to  converse 
upon  subjects  upon  which  he  could  talk  best,  and 
which  his  tastes  most  approved.  I  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  regard  woman's  intellectual  inferior- 
ity as  a  matter  established  ;  and  to  regard  her,  as 
Lacon's  sarcasm  has  it,  as  merely  the  reverse  of 
her  own  mirror, — the  one  speaking  without  reflect- 
ing, and  the  other  reflecting  without  speaking;  but 
here  was  the  annihilation  of  my  error.  She  danced, 
and  her  movements  so  guided  by  unstudied  grace, 
were  to  me,  compared  to  those  of  many  around  her, 
the  motions  of  a  fairy  contrasted  with  the  fantastic 
cavortings  of  Tam  O'Shanter's  Cuitie  Sark.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  evening  I  ventured  to  request 
her  to  sing  ;  when  seating  herself  at  the  piano  and 
without  any  of  those  pretty  preludes  about  colds, 
want  of  music,  &c.,  with  which  young  ladies  are 
apt  to  comply  with  such  a  request — she  immedi- 
ately gave  us,  to  a  lively  French  air,  those  beau- 
tiful words  of  Nourmahal, — 

There's  a  bUss  beyond  all  that  the  minstrel  has  told, 
When  two,  that  are  linked  in  one  Heavenly  tie, 

With  heart  never  changing  and  brow  never  cold. 
Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die ! 

One  iiourof  a  passion  so  sacred  is  worth 

Whole  ages  of  heartless  and  wandering  bliss; 

And,  oh  !  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  Earth 
It  is  this, — it  is  this  ! 

This  was  a  final  evolution  ;  and  my  poor  heart, 
which  had  stood  up  manfully  against  every  pre- 
vious manoeuvre  of  the  day  and  evening,  was  car- 
ried by  a  coup  de  main.  The  party  broke  up,  and 
I  reached  my  quarters  in  a  state  of  excitement 
truly  painl'ul.  The  events  of  the  day  were  forgot- 
ten, and  my  soul  was  absorbed  by  the  one  being 
who,  to  this  very  hour,  has  ever  been  its  idol  ;  and 
between  the  contemplation  of  obstacles  which  my 
niind  conjured  up  to  blight  my  newly  awakened 
hopes,  and  the  impetuosity  of  my  passion,  1  at 
once  fancied  myself  the  most  wretched  being  upon 
earth. 

On  the  following  day  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
serenade  to  Alegna  would  afford   mc  a  new  plea- 


sure, and  operate  somewhat  as  a  safety  valve  for 
my  secret  and  pent-up  admiration,  while  it  would, 
at  the  same  time,  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
close it,  and  1  resolved  upon  getting  up  one  that 
very  night.  I  immediately  consulted  a  young  gen- 
tleman, a  sort  of  standing  beau  of  Pensacola,  who 
knew  all  about  such  things,  and  who,  though  pos- 
sessing neither  taste  nor  voice,  always  fancied  bis 
little  tenor  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  sere- 
nade ;  and  with  his  ready  aid  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  soon  completed.  A  young  Lieutenant, 
whose  passitm  for  his  guitar  was  only  exceeded  by 
his  devotions  to  Bacchus,  but  who  was  a  most  gen- 
tlemanly and  amiable  man,  was  to  be  of  the  party; 
and  "  the  wee  short  hour  beyant  the  twal"  was 
agreed  upon  as  being  the  most  auspicious.  Never 
had  I  found  time  to  hang  so  wearily  upon  my  hands 
as  those  few  hours  before  midnight;  bat  at  length 
the  happy  moment  approached, — and  my  little 
"  corps  musical"  assembled  on  the  side  walk  in 
front  of  my  lady  love's  residence.  The  cool 
night  air,  however,  had  begun  to  tell  upon  the  Lieu- 
tenant— who  had  fortified  himself  for  the  occasion; 
and  before  a  chord  was  struck  we  had  to  place  and 
sustain  him  securely  against  the  basement  wall  of 
the  house.  Drunk  or  sober,  however,  he  was 
always  a  gentleman  in  thought  and  feeling  ;  and  his 
ideas  were  ever  conceived  with  dignity  and  ex- 
pressed with  grace.  Like  a  certain  living  tragedian, 
he  was  always,  when  in  his  cups,  more  or  less  erra- 
tic and  wandering,  a  peculiarity  which,  in  the  course 
of  this  evening,  occasioned  me  no  little  annoyance. 
A  perfect  master  of  his  instrument,  when  he  began 
to  play,  all  ideas  of  the  oddity  bf  his  appearance 
and  position  were  at  once  merged  in  an  admiration 
of  his  skill  and  taste.  His  fingers  mechanically 
swept  the  strings  ;  and  there  he  stood,  or  rather 
leaned  against  the  wall,  his  eyes  half  closed  like 
those  of  a  nodding  Bacchus,  hurrying  on  with  a 
mastery  that  never  forsook  him,  through  a  medley 
of  airs  as  various  as  his  own  scattered  thoughts. 
"  Before  Judy  O'Callaghan's  door,  sitting  upon 
the  paling"'  was  closely  followed  by  "  False  one,  I 
love  thee  still,"  relieved  by  snatches  of  the  Span- 
ish retreat,  and  "  Mr.  Brown  was  a  nice  young 
man."  For  a  young  gentleman,  thoroughly  en- 
grossed by  his  first  serenade  to  his  first  love,  pos- 
sessing a  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
withal,  as  sensitive  as  an  aspen,  no  position  more 
vexatious  could  well  be  imagined.  The  slats  of 
the  Venetian  blinds  above  me  were  gently  opened, 
and  holding  the  half  drawn  curtain  I  perceived  the 
shadowy  outline  of  a  beautiful  arm,  and  heard  the 
low,  suppressed,  but  mirlhful  tones  of  feminine 
voices.  Here  then  was  the  moment  for  pouring 
out  my  soul ;  for  breathing  in  sono-,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  night  to  the  only  woman  I  had  ever 
loved,  the  passion  that  consumed  me.  Laying  my 
hand  upon  the  guitar  strings,  I  besought  my  friend 
to  accompany  me  with  his  instrument,  in  that  most 
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beautiful  of  all  Moore's  recent  songs,  "  I  love  but 
thee,'  and  at  once  began,  "  If  after  all  you  still 
will  doubt  and  fear  me."  Scar6ely,  however,  had 
the  last  word  of  the  line  died  upon  my  lips  than 
it  was  taken  up,  prolonged,  and  swelled  into  a  most 
unearthly  yell,  immediately  behind  us,  starting  ns 
almost  out  of  our  boots;  and  we  saw  a  cavalcade, 
whose  extravagantly  grotesque  character  defies  all 
description,  slowly  file  past  and  stop  a  few  yards 
from  us,  beneath  the  windows  of  an  old  widower, 
who  but  a  day  or  two  before  had  married  a  young 
maiden.  This  unequal  match,  accor-ding  to  an  an- 
cient Creole  custom,  subjected  the  perpetrators  to 
a  charavari,  which  could  only  be  escaped  by  a  do- 
nation of  money  to  the  poor,  the  church,  or  to  some 
object  of  charity  or  general  utility.  In  times  past, 
when  the  Creole  was  the  controlling  influence  of 
Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  Pensacola,  the  chararari 
were  common,  and  no  old  bridegroom  could  expect 
to  escape  the  penalty,  but  by  the  commutation  spo- 
ken of.  On  the  present  occasion,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  the  ancient  lover  had  been  duly  and  re- 
spectfully called  upon,  but  he  indignantly  refused 
to  make  any  compromise,  and  the  result  was  a 
chararari,  the  magnificent  hideousness  and  absur- 
dity of  whose  features  went  beyond  the  memory  of 
"  the  oldest  inhabitant."  Nothing  could  exceed 
my  surprise  upon  the  appearance  of  the  cavalcade, 
whose  leader  mounted  upon  adiminitive  mule,  was 
elaborately  decked  out  in  parii-colored  finery,  with 
a  nose  upon  his  face  about  a  half  a  yard  long.  He 
gave  us  a  blast  of  a  long  tin  stage  horn,  which  was 
swelled  and  prolonged  by  the  trumpets,  drums  and 
bells  of  his  companions,  until  the  window  panes 
about  us  fairly  rattled.  Next  came  two  pages 
leading  two  cows,  upon  which  were  placed  figures 
made  to  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  happy 
couple  for  whom  these  honors  were  intended,  the 
gentleman  sporting  an  enormous  pair  of  cow's  horns; 
and  these  figures  were  being  constantly  addressed 
by  their  proper  names,  congratulated  upon  their 
nuptials,  and  asked  a  thousand  ridiculous  questions, 
to  all  of  which  they  replied  in  the  assumed  voices 
and  styles  of  the  parties.  Some  fifty  or  sixty 
equally  grotesque  and  extravagant  figures,  each 
one  of  whom  did  his  prettiest  upon  a  tin  pan,  kettle 
drum,  stage  horn,  or  some  other  horrible  instru- 
ment of  discord,  thus  took  up  their  station  near  us, 
and  at  once  commenced  their  serenade.  Such  a 
performance  by  such  a  company  must  be  seen  and 
heard  to  be  understood.  Dogs,  cats  and  pi<Ts,  se- 
curely done  up  in  sacks,  and  held  under  the  arm, 
were  original  substitutes  for  bag-pipes  ;  and  at  a 
squeeze  or  pinch  of  the  tail,  sent  forth  terrible 
treble  to  the  baser  discords  of  trumpets  and 
drums.  My  mortification  and  annoyance  att  his 
interruption  were  augmented  by  the  absurd  ap- 
prehensions of  a  sensitive  mind  that  Alegna 
might  misunderstand  my  intention — might  think 
perhaps  that  I  was  a  particeps  criminis  in  this 


inforirial  performance.  While  this  reflection  was 
passing  in  my  mind,  the  Lieutenant,  who  had  been 
silently  and  intently  gazing  at  the  choj-arari,  with- 
out comprehending  in  the  slighest  degree  its  char- 
acter or  object,  addressed  me  with  comical  gravity, 
holding  on  to  the  piazza  railing  and  involuntarily 
see-sawing  liis  body  backwards  and  forwards — 
"  Had  you  done  me  the  honor.  Sir,  to  inform  me 
of  your  extensive  preparations  to  serenade  Miss 
Alegna,  you  would  not  have  had  my  poor  services." 
Vainly  did  1  endeavor  to  stop  him,  and  he  went  on 
with  a  most  ridiculous  running  commentary  upon 
my  position  and  fancied  designs, — every  word  of 
which  I  knew  was  heard  by  my  lady  love,  until,  no 
longer  able  to  withstand  the  mortification  of  my 
position  in  her  presence,  I  fairly  took  to  my  heels, 
just  as  the  half-suppressed  tittering  from  the  win- 
dow above  began  to  be  audible  ; — and  by  the  morn- 
ing stage  I  was  on  my  route  to  New  Orleans.  I 
never  ventured  into  her  presence  afterwards.  Her 
conquests  and  her  fate  form  an  interesting  history 
of  gifted  woman's  career,  and  they  may  yet  be 
given  to  the  world.  Never  have  I  forgotten  the 
mortifications  of  that  night,  and  to  this  hour  my 
clieek  burns  and  a  groan  escapes  me  whenever  I 
think  of  my  first  Serenade. 


THE  LAND  OF  DREAMS. 

Far  away — far  away, 

'Neath  the  light  of  changeful  skies — 
Silver  gleams,  whose  moony  ray 
Melting  into  twilight  gray, 
Deepen  as  they  farther  stray, — 

Deep  and  still  a  valley  lies. 
Mortal  eyes  have  ne'er  beheld 

All  the  things  that  therein  dwell, 
And  the  mystery  that  broods 
O'er  th'  enchanted  solitudes, 

Mortal-tongne  may  never  tell. 
For  a  realm  of  wondrous  things, 

Shadows  dark,  and  dazzling  gleams, 
That  bewilder  human  sense, 

Is  that  mystic  Land  of  Dreams. 

Times  and  seasons  are  there  none 

In  that  far  and  wondrous  land. 
And  its  dim  and  shadowy  space 

By  earthly  airs  are  never  fanned  ;    - 
None  may  pierce  its  cavern's  depths, 

There  may  mete  its  heaven's  height, 
For  they  stretch  too  fiir  away 

For  the  ken  of  mortal  sight ; 
And  a  hazy  light,  and  pale, 
Broods  above  the  quiet  vale, 
Veiling  like  a  misty  pall. 
The  horizon's  distant  wall. 

In  that  dim  and  solemn  region 
Phantom-forms  forever  range, 

Pale  and  wan — a  shadowy  legion, 
Faces,  motions,  all  things  strange. 
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Some  whose  foolsteps  trod  the  earth 

Long  ago — 
Others  of  whose  mystic  birth 

None  may  know  ; 
Pale  and  wan  and  shadowy  all, 
How  thoir  noiseless  footsteps  fall  ! 
And  within  their  glassy  eyes 
Deep  a  mystic  meaning  lies. 
Saying  that  around  them  dwell 
Secrets  which  they  dare  not  tell. 

When  the  shadows  dim  and  dreary 

Gather  round  the  path  of  life, 
And  our  spirits,  worn  and  weary, 

Faint  beneath  their  fever  strife, — 
Comes  an  angel  sweet  and  mild, 

Gently  waves  a  viewless  wand. 
Lulls  us  into  calm  repose. 

Leads  us  to  that  mystic  land  : 
Mid  its  pathless  solitudes 

As  our  trembling  spirits  stray. 
Lo  I  what  strange  and  shadowy  phantoms 

Glide  about  our  haunted  way  ! 
Forms  of  beauty  glide  before  us 

Lonely  as  a  poet's  vision. 
Gentle  hands  and  airy  pinions 

Beacon  us  to  fields  Elysian  : — 
Fields  that  in  strange  beauty  lie 
Golden,  'neath  a  midnight  sky  ; 
And  our  airy  footsteps  glide 
By  some  glassy  river's  side 
Fair  as  fabled  founts  that  rise 
In  the  vales  of  Paradise  ; — 
But  their  waters  rise  and  foil 
Soft  and  still  and  silent  all — 
Not  a  ripple,  not  a  splash. 
Where  the  phantom-waters  dash  ; — 
Not  a  whisper,  not  a  sound. 
Thrills  the  breathless  region  round. 

Phantoms  of  the  long  departed 

Rise  before  us  as  we  roam  ; 
The  beloved,  the  gentle-hearted. 

That  have  left  their  earthly  home  : 
Some  with  meek  and  starry  eyes 
Gazing  downward  from  the  skies, 
Others  wearing  beauty's  bloom 

Clasp  us  in  their  cold  embrace  ; 
Some  uprising  from  the  tomb, — 

Oh  liow  sad  each  altered  fane  ! 
Joys  that  in  their  angel-birth 

Fled  afar,  a  shadowy  band, 
Never  more  to  visit  earth, 

Greet  us  in  that  mystic  land. 
Hopes  in  sunny  brightness  ranging. 
Dreaming  ne'er  of  chill  or  changing  ; 
Promises  our  paths  illuming. 
Love  in  its  own  light  consuming. 
Idols  far  too  dearly  cherished — 

Some  in  hope,  and  some  in  fear — 
From  our  stricken  hearts  that  perished, 

All  are  here — all  are  here  ! 
Wearing  still  each  beauty's  trace 
Though  amid  a  phantom  race. 

In  the  distance  far  away 

Lie  the  caverns  of  unrest, 
'Mid  whose  gloom  forever  wander 

Shapes  of  fear  and  forms  unblesf. 
That  rise  and  flit  and  wander  by 


Suddenly  and  solemnly. 
With  a  thrill  of  dread  and  pain 
Frighting  us  to  earth  again  ! 
Oh  how  dreary  seems  it  then, — 

Oh  how  lone  earth's  pleasant  places — 
How  our  weary  spirits  yearn 

For  the  sweet  familiar  faces  ! 
For  the  visions  of  delight 
Lately  gleaming  on  our  sight, — 
For  the  glance  of  angel  eyes. 

For  the  flowers  and  the  streams — 
For  all  fair  and  lovely  things 

In  the  mystic  Land  of  Dreams ! 


Susan. 


Richmond. 
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BY    A    COHEE. 


CHAPTER  I.     ■ 

A    FAIR   DAUGHTER    MISSING. 

"  Come  to  breakfast,"  said  Mrs.  Steinbach,  on 
New  Year's  morning,  to  her  household,  as  they  sat 
in  the  large  stove-room. 

They  all  rose  and  went  into  the  kitchen,  where 
the  table  was  spread  with  an  abundance  of  good 
things.  When  they  had  taken  their  places,  one 
chair  was  observed  to  be  empty. 

"  Where  is  Lizzy,  that  she  don't  come  to  break- 
fast ■?"  inquired  the  good  housewife. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Steinbach,  "  I  have 
not  seen  her  this  morning." 

"  Why,  can  it  be  that  she  is  in  bed  yet?  Jo, do 
you  go  up  and  tell  your  sister  to  come  to  break- 
fast." 

Jo  rose  at  his  mother's  bidding,  and  went  up 
stairs  to  Lizzy's  room,  while  the  rest  began  to  eat. 
In  three  or  four  minutes  Jo  returned  and  reported 
that  Lizzy  was  not  in  her  chamber. 

"  Why,  where  can  she  be  V  asked  the  old  lady, 
"  Have  none  of  you  seen  her  this  morning?" 

All  gave  the  negative  answer.  Jo,  being  the 
youngest,  was  sent  a  second  time  in  search  of  his 
sister — he  was  told  to  look  in  all  the  rooms.  He 
returned  in  six  minutes,  saying  that  she  could  not 
be  in  the  house,  for  he  had  looked  into  every 
room. 

"  Well,  this  is  strange,"  said  the  mother.  "  Did 
she  return  with  you  last  night  from  Major  Holl- 
man's?"  said  she,  turning  to  her  elder  son  George, 
who  had  been  keeping  New  Year's  eve  with  his 
sister  at  the  Major's. 

"  Yes,"  said  George;  "  she  came  back  with  us 
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about  mid-night,  and  said  she  would  go  straight  to 
bed,  as  she  felt  rather  unwell." 

"  She  is  perhaps  at  the  barn,  attending  to  the 
cows,"  said  Mr.  Steinbach. 

"  She  is  not  there,"  said  Molly  Koontz,  a  hired 
girl:  "I  came  in  from  milking  there  just  before 
breakfast  was  ready,  and  I  am  sure  she  was  not  in 
the  barn,  except  she  liid  herself  in  the  haymow,  and 
that  can  hardly  be,  I  reckon." 

"  I  reckon  so  too,"  said  the  now  anxious  mother  ; 
"  Maybe  you  did  not  look  well  when  you  went  to 
her  room,  Jo.     Did  you  go  to  her  bed  1" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  went  close  to  it;  the  bed  had 
nobody  in  it,  I  am  sure,  for  it  was  not  tumbled  ;  if 
she  slept  in  it  last  night,  she  must  have  made  it  up 
this  morning." 

The  old  people,  and  indeed  all  the  company,  began 
to  feel  no  little  uneasiness  about  the  missing  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Hastily  finishing  their  break- 
fast, they  all  rose  and  commenced  a  genera]  search. 
Cellar,  rooms,  closets,  garret,  barn  and  other  out- 
houses were  thoroughly  examined  ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Elizabeth,  the  flower  of  the  family,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty — good,  intelligent,  and  for  a  coun- 
try girl  unusually  accomplished — was  not  to  be 
found — not  a  trace  of  her  could  be  discovered. 

When  it  was  suggested  that  she  might  have  gone 
early  to  a  neighbor's  house — perhaps  to  Major  Holl- 
man's,  a  mile  distant — the  road  and  the  grounds  on 
every  side  were  diligently  searched,  but  no  footstep 
of  man  or  beast  in  the  new-fallen  snow  indicated 
the  possibility  of  her  having  left  the  house  ;  and 
this  examination  was  perfectly  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion of  her  elopement :  for  when  the  young  people 
returned  from  Major  Hollman's  at  mid-night,  a 
shower  of  snow  had  fallen  and  continued  to  fall  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  and  then  ceased; 
so  that  any  track  of  man  or  horse  leaving  the  house 
after  their  arrival  would  be  infallibly  visible  in  the 
morning.  No  tracks  appeared  but  those  made  by 
the  party  returning  home.  The  road  fifty  yards 
distant  on  the  one  side,  and  the  river  bank  fifty 
yards  distant  on  the  other  side,  both  above  and  be- 
low the  house,  were  closely  scrutinized  ;  but  the 
untrodden  snow  that  lay  four  inches  deep,  gave  no 
sign  of  a  passenger  having  left  the  house  since 
mid-night,  except  the  milk-maid  and  the  horse  boy, 
who  had  gone  to  the  bar"n  before  breakfast  and  re- 
turned. 

After  the  first  examination  was  over,  the  anxious 
fatlier  said — 

"  George,  do  yon  and  Jesse  Ballentyne  go,  the 
one  up  the  road  and  the  other  down,  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  strike  off  through  the 
fields,  keeping  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
house,  until  you  meet  at  the  Grove  Spring — I  and 
Sam  Bolen  will  take  horses  and  examine  the  river 
banks  and  the  Horse-shore  field,  to  see  whether 
possibly  she  may  have  gone  out  that  way.  Mean- 
while Jo  and  the  women  will  give  the  house  a  tho- 


rough overhauling.  Then,  if  need  be,  we  will 
search  the  out-houses  completely.  In  some  of 
these  ways  we  must  find  what  has  become  of 
her." 

So  said,  so  done,  all  performed  their  parts  with 
the  utmost  diligence  and  care;  and  all  was  done 
that  vvas  proposed  to  be  done — but  all  in  vain.  Not 
a  trace  of  the  lost  Elizabeth  was  discovered.  Not 
a  place  Vv'here  it  was  thought  possible  that  she  could 
be  hidden,  escaped  their  search — even  the  clay 
oven  in  the  yard — even  the  pig-sty.  They  found 
every  thing  but  Elizabeth.  Now  they  were  dread- 
fully alarmed  and  at  their  wits' end. 

Though  it  be  impossible  for  a  creature  of  flesh 
and  blood  to  walk  'over  snowy  ground  without  mak- 
ing tracks,  and  about  equally  impossisle  for  a  hu- 
man biped  to  fly  through  the  air  like  a  bird;  yet  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  Mr,  Steinbach  and  his 
men  next  went  to  their  near  neighbors,  all  around, 
to  inquire  for  the  lost  one.  Hearing  nothing  of 
her,  he  accepted  the  aid  of  several  friends  to  renew 
and  extend  the  search.  The  afternoon  and  evenin"- 
were  spent  in  a  renewed  rummage  of  the  house 
and  every  hollow  that  it  contained,  and  every  hole 
and  corner  out  and  about,  and  in  visiting  every 
house  within  three  miles  of  the  place.  When 
darkness  came  and  another  snow  began  to  fall,  they 
gave  up  the  search  in  despair.  They  could  almost 
as  easily  imagine  her  to  have  been  melted  into  a  va- 
por, as  to  conceive  what  could  have  become  of  her  : 
for  even  the  snrall  river  had  been  searched  for  two 
miles,  especially  the  few  deep  holes  in  its  channel  : 
so  that  no  specious  conjecture  could  be  made  about 
her  mysterious  evanishment.  In  perplexity  and 
despair,  all  sat  down  at  last  in  the  large  stove-room; 
the  father  groaned,  the  mother  wept,  the  brothers 
George  and  Jo  both  groaned  and  wept ;  the  neigh- 
bors were  sad,  especially  the  young  men,  who  all 
admired  Lizzy  as  the  belle  of  the  country.  Many 
were  the  expressions  of  sorrowful  amazeinent  which 
fell  alternately  from  the  lips  of  all  at  this  unaccount- 
able event.  They  sadly  discussed  the  possibilities 
of  the  case;  one  making  this  supposition,  another 
that,  and  others  pointing  out  the  apparent  impossi- 
bilities of  all  the  suppositions  that  were  or  could 
be  made  ;  until  bed  time  approached.  Then  most 
of  the  neighbors  went  to  their  respective  homes, 
promising  to  return  the  next  day,  and  do  what  could 
be  done  to  aid  in  solving  the  mystery. 

The  next  day  was  spent  by  more  than  a  hundred 
people,  in  searching  both  land  and  water,  houses 
and  grounds,  and  in  spreading  inquiries  through  the 
country  ;  but  another  night  came,  with  no  other  re- 
sult but  increased  wonder  and  absolute  despair  from 
the  absence  of  all  traces  of  the  lost  Elizabeth.  The 
only  facts  that  come  to  light  afft)rded  no  clue  to  any 
useful  discovery.  These  fads  were,  that  some  of 
her  winter  clothes,  and  it  was  suspected  some  bed- 
clothes also,  were  missing.  Yet  such  was  the  con- 
fusion in  which  things  had  been  thrown  during  the 
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repeated  rummagings,  and  such  the  doubtful  char- 
acter of  several  of  the  rummagers  on  this  second 
day,  and  such  loo  the  vast  quantities  of  clothing  and 
bed  furniture  in  this  rich  house  of  industry,  that  it 
was  hard  to  tell  vvliat  was  or  was  not  missing,  amJ 
how  or  by  whom  any  tiling  may  have  been  taken 
away. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  LOVERS. 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  family 
in  which  this  mysterious  event  happened. 

Benjamin  Steinbach  was  of  a  respectable  family 
in  Pennsylvania — German,  as  the  name  imports, 
and  devoted  to  agriculture,  like  most  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  Germans.  When  a  young  man,  he  visited 
some  relations  in  Shenandoah  county,  Virginia, 
three  or  four  years  after  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  During  this  visit  he  fell  in  with,  and 
fell  in  love  with  Rebecca  Hollman,  a  young  woman 
of  much  beauty  and  no  small  fortune.  He  married 
her,  and  settled  on  a  part  of  her  father's  broad 
lands,  where  he  cultivated  the  soil  with  success; 
built  himself  a  large  barn  and  a  good  house;  and 
in  a  course  of  years,  found  himself  with  a  family 
of  five  children,  only  three  of  whom  were  living  at 
the  date  of  our  story.  His  wealth  increased  so 
much,  that  at  this  time  he  was  able  to  do  what  most 
German  American  farmers  esteem  the  highest  ob- 
ject of  their  industry,  that  is,  to  give  each  of  his 
children  a  good  farm. 

His  daughter  Elizabeth,  next  in  age  to  George, 
before  mentioned,  grew  up  a  grey-eyed  beauty, 
with  flaxen  hair,  a  middle-sized,  but  well  rounded 
person,  and  a  vigorous  mind.  She  had  neither  the 
advantage  nor  the  disadvantage  of  a  boarding- 
school  education  ;  but  she  had  a  turn  for  literature, 
and  made  the  best  use  of  a  good  English  school,  to 
which  her  father  sent  her  as  long  as  she  could  profit 
by  it.  Her  mother — a  true  German  mother  she  was 
— taught  her  all  manner  of  household  work.  By  the 
time  she  was  fully  grown,  she  thus  came  to  be  botli 
intelligent  and  industrious — not  a  fine  lady,  by  any 
means,  but  a  fine  girl,  qualified  to  be  both  useful  and 
agreeable.  She  could  neither  dance  nor  play  on 
the  piano  ;  but  she  could  cook  a  good  dinner,  and 
make  good  garments  out  of  wool  and  flax,  by  regu- 
lar processes  of  spinning  and  weaving,  cutting  and 
sewing  :  all  which  were  signs  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity to  her  future  husband. 

But  she  had  by  accident  fallen  into  one  ill  habit, 
when  she  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age — and  that 
was  tiie  ill  habit  of  reading  sentimental  novels,  and 
as  a  consequence,  of  idle  reverie,  low-spirits  and 
love  of  solitude.  Yet  these  came  on  her  at  inter- 
vals only;  when  in  company  she  was  cheerful — at 
times  witty  and  mirthful— and  always  was,  when 
she  chose,  fascinating  in  manners  and  conversation. 


It  was  well  for  her  that  novels  and  magazine  liter- 
ature— I  mean  the  light  fashionable  sort  of  these 
days — were  then  rare,  especially  in  Shenandoah. 
All  that  she  could  get  in  a  year,  would  scarcely  keep 
a  young  lady  of  these  days  employed  for  a  fortnight. 
Had  she  been  crammed  with  the.  cheap  literature 
of  our  times,  the  vigor  of  her  mind  and  the  useful- 
ness of  her  life  would  have  been  ruined  ;  as  it  was, 
they  were  only  injured.  But  we  need  not  dilate 
on  her  habits  and  character  :  our  story  turns  not 
upon  character,  but  upon  a  single  mysterious  event 
in  her  history — that  is,  her  disappearance  from  the 
house  on  a  winter  night,  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind.  In  reference  to  this,  it  is  sufTicient  to  have 
said  thus  much  of  her  person,  her  education,  and 
her  romantic  turn  of  mind. 

Her  father  being  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
the  country,  and  Elizabeth,  if  not  the  handsomest 
of  all,  yet  upon  the  whole  the  finest  and  most 
charming  girl  of  the  neighborhood,  she  was  of 
course  an  object  of  distinguished  attention  to  all 
the  young  men  around,  who  could  aspire  to  the 
honor  of  her  hand.  But  although  she  had  offers 
from  the  wealthy,  the  handsome,  and  the  well-edu- 
cated, none  of  those  who  visited  her  father's  house 
as  wooers,  succeeded  in  gaining  her  affections, 
though  she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
had  been  courted  at  least  fifty  times  in  the  last  five 
years. 

The  cause  of  her  obduracy  towards  others,  was 
an  early  attachment  that  she  had  formed  immedi- 
ately after  she  had  first  read  a  novel,  for  a  hand- 
some youth  who  lived  as  a  hireling  in  her  father's 
family.  He  was  the  Jesse  Ballentyne  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter.  He  was 
two  years  older  than  she,  and  was  not  only  tall  and 
well-favored,  but  was  in  fact  a  young  man  of  ex- 
traordinary merits,  considering  his  origin  and  con- 
nections. He  loved  Elizabeth  from  his  boyhood  ; 
and  his  love  for  her  not  only  saved  him  from  the 
vices  into  which  others  in  his  circumstances  often 
fall,  but  inspired  him  with  such  a  desire  for  self  im- 
provement that  he  might  be  thought  worthy  of  her, 
as  made  him  at  twenty  years  of  age  a  favorite  with 
the  whole  family,  and  a  wonder  to  all  who  compar- 
ed him  with  his  kindred.  He  was  now  emboldened 
by  the  evident  partiality  of  Elizabeth's  parents  to 
declare  to  them  his  love  for  her,  and  to  ask  their 
permission  to  marry  her.  When  Mr.  Steinbach 
found  that  the  youn^  people  were  mutually  attach- 
ed, he  was  sorely  grieved.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
esteemed  Jesse  Ballentyne  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious, skilful,  upright,  intelligent  and  altogether 
excellent  young  men  in  the  world.  He  believed 
in  Ills  heart  that  Jesse  was  intrinsically  the  most 
worthy  suitor  Elizabeth  ever  had  ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  Jesse  was  of  a  low  and  infamous  family. 
Old  Tom  Ballentyne  had  been  a  tenant  on  a  corner 
of  his  farm,  where  he  brought  up  a  family  of  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters  to  idleness  and  vice,  ex- 
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cept  Jesse,  the  youngest,  whose  conduct,  when  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  old,  showed  sucli  a  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  family,  that  Mr  Steinhach  took  him' 
into  his  own  house,  sent  him  to  school  with  his 
own  children,  and  saw  wiih  pleasure  the  boy's 
growth  into  a  young  man  of  fine  person  and  char- 
acter. The  rest  of  the  family  became  such  a  pest 
to  the  farm  and  neighborhood,  that  he  finally  drove 
them  away.  They  did  not  go  many  miles,  how- 
ever, but  squatted  in  a  nook  of  the  neigliboring 
mountains,  where  they  grew  worse  and  more  infa- 
mous, as  Jesse  grew  better  and  more  respected. 

Now  supposing  Mr.  Steinbach  indilFerent  to 
wealth  in  marrying  his  daughter,  he  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  liie  character  of  the  family  into 
which  she  married,  especially  when  they  were  not 
only  mean  in  station,  but  detestable  in  character, 
and  a  bye-word  in  the  neighborhood  for  all  that  is 
wicked  and  contemptible.  But  Mr.  Steinbach  had 
another  motive  for  objecting  to  the  match.  He 
was  desirous  of  elevating  the  rank  of  his  family, 
and  had  seen  with  pleasure  that  Elizabeth  wasad- 
mired'by  gentlemen  of  the  town,  doctors,  lawyers 
and  politicians;  and  he  cherished  hopes  of  seeing 
her  married  to  one  of  these. 

For  these  reasons  he  decidedly,  though  gently, 
refused  to  let  Ballentyne  marry  his  daughter.  He 
hoped  his  refusal  would  induce  the  young  people  to 
give  up  their  attachment.  He  pointed  out  to  Eliz- 
abeth the  imprudence  of  marrying  a  person  of  such 
low  origin  and  connections,  when  she  could  by 
waiting  awhile  probably  form  an  honorable  match 
with  one  of  the  distinguished  young  men  of  the 
county. 

Elizabeth  was  convinced  but  not  persuaded.  Her 
love  for  Ballentyne  had  grown  up  in  her  heart  from 
year  to  year,  and  being  coupled  with  a  well-founded 
esteem  for  his  character,  was  now  too  firmly  root- 
ed to  be  torn  up  by  such  reasons  as  her  father  pre- 
sented, strong  though  they  were.  She  felt  too  a 
romantic  fancy  for  actingthe  heroine  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  sacrificing  every  thing  for  love. 

Ballentyne  was  equally  unable  to  give  up  his 
passion  for  Elizabeth.  He  admitted  the  reasona- 
bleness of  Mr.  Sleinbach's  refusal — knowing  and 
feeling  deeply,  himself,  the  ill  conduct  of  his  fami- 
ly, and  the  disgrace  of  being  connected  with  them. 
But  of  what  avail  is  cold  reason,  when  the  heart 
is  in  a  flame  of  love?  He  and  Elizabeth  agreed 
lo  suspend  their  scheme  of  marriage — love  in  se- 
cret— and  wait  for  some  favorable  turn  of  affairs, 
that  might  ultimately  realize  their  wishes. 

As  they  now  took  pains  to  conceal  their  love, 
the  old  people  began  to  hope  that  they  had  con- 
cluded to  drop  their  matrimonial  scheme,  and  lo  let 
their  attachment  die  off  by  degrees.  They  con- 
tinued to  hope  this  of  the  young  people  for  a  w  hole 
year,  when  a  new  event  brought  on  a  discovery 
and  a  catastrophe. 

Lawyer  Blarney,  of  Woodstock,  being  rather  un- 


successful at  the  bar,  for  want  of  learning  and  tal- 
ents, did  as  many  a  pettifogger  has  done  since  ;  he 
turned  politician.  He  had  a  smooth  and  voluble 
tongue,  an  impudence  which  nothing  could  daunt, 
and  a  crafty  spirit  of  lying  and  temporizing;  all 
which  fitted  him  to  be  a  demagogue  of  no  mean  abili- 
ties. He  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  every 
prejudice  and  every  jealousy  and  secret  grudge, 
existing  in  town  and  country  among  rival  families, 
different  interests  and  opposing  classes  of  society. 
By  working  upon  these,  he  soon  got  a  strong  par- 
ty in  his  favor.  Many  who  secretly  despised  him, 
nevertheless  sustained  him,  because  he  aided  them 
in  gratifying  their  resentments,  or  forwarding  their 
schemes  of  self  interest  and  self-promotion.  After 
laboring  two  or  three  years  in  his  political  vocation, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature, and  was  by  many  esteemed  a  great  man 
and  likely  to  rise  to  the  highest  honors. 

In  the  course  of  his  electioneering  perambula- 
tions, Lawyer  Blarney,  being  yet  a  bachelor,  became 
acquainted  with  Elizabeth  Steinbach, and  forthwith 
began  to  make  signs  of  becoming  a  suitor  for  her 
hand.  True,  he  was  making  similar  signs  to  twenty 
other  daughters  of  influential  families  ;  but  after 
due  investigation  and  a  year's  delay,  when  he  was 
now  a  legislator  elect,  and  in  need  of  a  wealthy 
wife,  the  decision  of  his  calculating  mind  was,  that 
of  all  the  girls  in  the  county,  Elizabeth  would  be 
to  him  the  most  productive  wife — her  fortune  would 
be  large  and  the  influence  of  her  family  considera- 
ble. Therefore  he  made  a  declaration  of  love  to 
Elizabeth,  and  without  waiting  for  a  favorable  an- 
swer, he  applied  to  the  father  for  permission  to 
make  her  an  offer  of  marriage. 

Mr.  Steinbach  was  flattered  by  this  application. 
Blarney  was  indeed  rather  dwarfish  in  stature,  and 
sallow  in  complexion,  and  coxcombical  in  dress  and 
manners — but  then  he  was  a  rising  politician,  and 
considered  by  the  majority  a  great  patriot  and  a 
great  man.  Therefore  Mr.  Steinbach  promptly 
smiled  upon  him,  when  he  declared  his  passion  for 
Elizabeth,  and  told  him  to  go  and  prosper  in  his 
suit. 

Now  an  accident  happened,  the  very  next  day; 
which  led  to  Jesse's  banishment  from  Mr.  Stein- 
bach's  house.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  family  at- 
tended church,  some  three  miles  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  A  heavy  rain  had  swollen  the 
river  before  they  returned,  and  in  fording  the  now 
rapid  current,  Elizabeth's  horse  tripped  and  threw 
her  off.  She  was  carried  rapidly  down  into  deep 
water,  where  she  sank.  Jesse,  who  was  riding 
a  few  yards  behind  her,  with  great  presence  of 
mind  drove  his  horse  after  her  into  deep  water,  and 
fortunately  caught  her  as  she  rose  to  the  surfiice. 
He  drew  her  along  at  arm's  length,  as  the  horse 
made  for  the  shore.  She  appeared  to  be  lifeless  ; 
but  by  his  skillful  management  she  recovered,  and 
by  the  next  day  she  was  quite  well.     All  admitted 
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thai  she  owed  her  preservatifm  to  Jesse.  This  in- 
flamed their  mutual  love,  and  encourarrcd  the  young 
man  lo  make  a  second  attempt  to  obtain  the  father's 
consent  to  their  marriage. 

It  was  the  season  of  hay-making  ;  and  all  hands 
were  busy  in  the  meadow  on  Tuesday,  when  Jesse, 
seeing  the  old  man  coming  alone  from  the  house, 
ahoiii  11  o'clock',  met  him  at  a  distance,  and  mod- 
estly renewed  his  application.  But  two  circum- 
stances made  the  application  most  unseasonable. 
The  one  was,  that  lawyer — or  rather  iww;Legis- 
lator — Blarney  had  arrived  an  hour  before  to  make 
his  proposal  of  marriage  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  after 
an  hour's  conversation  with  him,  Mr.  Steinbach 
had  left  the  house  to  give  him  a  clear  field  for  urg- 
ing his  suit.  Tlie  other  circumstance  was,  that 
Blarney  had  just  told  him  of  sundry  lawless  doings 
of  the  Ballentynes  ;  for  which  several  of  the  family 
were  liable  to  confinement  in  the  Penitentiary. 
Among  other  crimes,  they  had  been  detected  in 
stealing  horses  ;  for  which  old  Tom  and  young 
Dick  had  been  committed  to  jail,  and  the  Sheriff^ 
was  in  pursuit  of  two  others.  One  of  the  daugh- 
ters too  had  deserted  her  husband  and  eloped  with 
a  married  man. 

These  things  had  embittered  Mr.  Steinbacb's 
feelings  against  this  wretched  family,  so  that  when 
he  heard  Jesse's  application,  he  flew  into  a  passion, 
reproached  him  for  the  crimes  of  his  kindred,  called 
him  a  presumptuous  beggar,  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  his  house  that  day,  and  never  to  set  foot  in  it 
again. 

Jesse  w-as  astounded  and  mortified  and  insulted 
by  this  bitter  and  unfeeling  reply.  Never  before 
had  his  friend  and  patron  used  such  language  to 
him.  He  staggered  towards  the  house,  stopping 
several  times  by  the  way,  to  recover  himself  and 
think  on  the  scene  which  had  just  occurred,  and 
his  banishment  from  his  hitherto  pleasant  home  and 
his  ever  dear  Elizabeth.  As  he  entered  the  back 
door  of  the  house,  he  saw  Blarney  leaving  the  front 
door  to  mount  his  horse  at  the  gate.  Elizabeth 
was  sitting  in  the  room,  her  face  flushed  with  in- 
dignation ;  and  when  she  saw  Jesse,  exclaimed, 

"  What  do  you  think,  Jesse;  that  vile  Blarney 
has  liad  the  impudence  to  make  me  an  offer  of 
marriage,  and  to  tell  me  that  father  is  anxious  for 
me  to  marry  him.  But,  Jesse,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you,  that  you  look  so  miserable  :  has  father 
refused  you  again  V 

"Not  only  so,  dear  Elizabeth  ;  he  has  insulted 
me  and  ordered  me  away  from  ihe  house.  It  ap- 
pears that  my  wreteiied  kindred  have  been  doing 
worse  than  ever,  and  I  have  to  bear  their  iniqui- 
ty." 

When  Lizzy  heard  these  things  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  said, 

"  Dear  Jesse,  though  all  tlie  world  should  for- 
sake you,  I  will  not.  If  you  must  leave  us,  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  go  far  away  ;  and  above  all,  that 


you  will  not  despair.  Be  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
you  have  my  heart,  and  that  no  one  else  shall  ever 
have  my  hand." 

They  sat  and  talked  for  half  an  hour,  both  being 
in  the  deepest  distress.  Then  looking  towards  the 
meadow,  they  saw  Mr.  Steinbach  coming  lo  learn 
the  result  of  Legislator  Blarney's  courtship.  This 
worthy  had  gotten  such  a  decided  rebuff,  that  he 
gave  up  his  suit  at  once,  and  resolved  to  try  his  luck 
elsewhere  among  his  twenty  sweet-hearts.  When 
Jesse  saw  the  old  man  approaching  the  house,  he  has- 
tened up  stairs  to  pack  up  his  things  for  a  move  to 
some  other  quarters.  He  was  at  no  loss  for  employ- 
ment. So  great  was  his  reputation  for  industry,  skill 
and  honesty,  notwithstanding  thebad  name  of  hiskin- 
dred,  that  two  or  three  rich  farmers  had  offered  him 
liberal  wages,  if  he  would  enter  their  service.  He 
determined  now  to  go  to  Mr.  Staufer,  four  miles 
off,  who  had  applied  to  him  a  few  days  before  to 
take  the  management  of  one  of  his  farms.  He 
shunned  the  sight  of  Mr.  Steinbach,  who  soon  re- 
turned from  the  meadow  in  quite  an  ill  humor  with 
his  daughter,  on  learning  how  she  had  sent  off  Leg- 
islator Blarney  with  an  empty  basket.  Half  an 
hour  afterwards,  just  as  the  hay-makers  were  com- 
ing to  dinner,  Jesse  embraced  his  beloved,  and 
trudged  away  with  a  bundle  of  clothes  under  his 
arm.  The  rest  of  his  worldly  goods  he  had  packed 
up  in  his  chest,  intending  to  send  for  them  when 
he  should  have  found  a  new  home. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ABSENCE    AND    RECONCILIATION. 

In  order  to  v^'ean  his  daughter  from  her  attach- 
ment to  Jesse,  Mr.  Steinbach  soon  sent  her  away 
on  a  long  visit  to  her  relations  in  Pennsylvania. 
Her  brother  George,  who  conducted  her  on  the 
journey,  returned  in  about  a  month,  having  left  his 
sister  to  recover  from  the  pangs  of  love  in  a 
strange  land  and  among  a  people  hitherto  unknown 
to  her. 

Meanwhile  Jesse  had  engaged  himself  as  stew- 
ard lo  Mr.  Staufer,  and  applied  himself  diligently 
to  his  business,  until  the  approach  of  Christmas 
crave  him  leisure  to  amuse  himself  He  then 
mounted  a  horse,  with  saddle-bags  and  all  the  ha- 
biliments of  a  traveller,  and  disappeared  from  the 
neighborhood.  His  course  was  eastward,  but  no 
one  knew  whither  he  went  ;  nor,  when  he  returned 
a  month  afterwards,  did  any  learn  where  he  had 
been.  A  month  after  his  return  Elizabeth  returned 
home  with  two  of  her  Pennsylvania  cousins ;  but 
there  was  no  evidence  that  Jesse  had  seen  her  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Before  this — we  inay  add,  long  before  this — Mr. 
Steinbach's  anger  against  Jesse  had  subsided  and 
his  old  esteem  for  him  returned  in  full  force.  He 
also  missed  his  valuable  services,  and  was  particu- 
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larly  desirous  to  commit  his  farms  to  his  able  man- 
agement, his  own  health  being  indifferent,  and 
George  being  an  unskillful  manager.  He  therefore 
offered  Jesse  a  most  liberal  salary,  if  he  would  re- 
turn to  his  house  and  superintend  his  business.  He 
presumed  that  long  absence  had  cooled  the  passion 
which  Lizzy  and  Jesse  had  entertained  for  each 
other;  and  all  uneasiness  on  this  score  vanished,  when 
Jesse  and  Lizzy  both  declared  to  him,  on  his  ask- 
ing them  about  it,  that  they  would  take  no  farther 
steps  towards  getting  married,  and  would  give  him 
no  future  trouble  on  the  subject.  Lizzy  made  only 
this  condition,  to  which  the  old  man  assented,  that 
he  should  never  ask  her  to  marry  any  man,  but  let 
her  take  her  own  time  to  choose  a  husband  for 
herself. 

Thus  was  Jesse  not  only  reinstated  but  promot- 
ed, to  his  own  great  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  all  the  family  ;  and  every  thing  went  on  smoothly 
and  successfully,  until  the  next  New  Year's  Eve, 
when  Lizzy  so  mysteriously  disappeared.  No  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  this  event  occurred  to  alarm 
the  family ;  no  tokens  of  love  or  resentment ;  no 
indications  of  conspiracy  or  plot ;  no  secret  meet- 
ings were  detected  ;  no  unusual  visitors  came  to 
the  house  ;  no  change  of  behavior  in  any  of  the 
the  family,  nor  signs  of  mental  agitation  ;  except 
that  Elizabeth  had  for  a  month  or  two  complained 
more  frequently  of  being  unwell,  and  occasionally 
seemed  to  be  rather  more  moody  and  melancholy 
than  she  had  wont  to  be.  But  all  these  things  re- 
solved themselves  into  the  single  fact,  that  her 
health  was  not  as  good  as  usual.  Of  course  she 
would  therefore  be  more  thoughtful  and  sad.  She 
had  always  been  given  to  occasional  fits  of  dreamy 
abstraction  and  despondency ;  so  the  family  felt 
little  concern  at  this  not  alarming  aggravation  of 
her  usual  symptoms. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Lizzy  and  Jesse,  there  was 
nothing  to  excite  attention  ;  they  seemed  to  be  very 
good  friends,  as  they  had  always  been  ;  but  no  sign 
appeared  of  passionate  attachment  or  of  particular 
intimacy. 

As  to  Legislator  Blarney,  he  had  in  the  spring 
been  elected  the  second  time  by  an  increased  ma- 
jority ;  for  his  popularity  increased  as  he  became 
more  practiced  in  the  craft  of  demagogy.  But  he 
was  less  successful  with  the  girls  than  with  the 
sovereign  voters  of  the  county.  He  offered  his 
dirty  hand — morally  dirty  it  was — to  two  other 
heiresses  of  influential  families,  within  two  months 
after  Elizabeth  had  so  bluntly  discarded  him — but 
in  vain;  female  eyes  saw  nothing  attractive  in  his 
person,  and  female  perspicacity  detected  the  un- 
principled impostor  and  shallow  coxcomb,  under 
the  brazen  impudence  that  concealed  them  from 
many  of  the  other  sex. 

Of  late  he  had  renewed  his  visits  to  Mr.  Stein- 
bach's,  and  his  particular  attentions  to  Elizabeth. 
He  had  come  up  from  Richmond  to  spend  the  Christ- 


mas holidays  in  Shenandoah,  and  on  the  very  New 
Year's  Eve  on  which  Elizabeth  disappeared,  he 
had  attended  her  on  horseback  from  her  father's  to 
Major  Hollman's  ;  and  had,Jit  was  believed,  renew- 
ed his  suit  to  her,  and  got  another  indignant  refusal 
on  the  way — so  at  least  the  company  thought  from 
what  they  observed  during  the  evening.  They 
could  perceive  evident  signs  of  contemptuous  aver- 
sion on  her  part,  and  ill-concealed  mortification  on 
his.  He  was  believed  to  be  capable  of  revenging 
himself  on  her  in  any  way  that  he  might  deem 
prudent,  and  would  have  been  strongly  suspected 
of  having  somehow  or  other  made  way  with  her, 
if  it  had  not  been  known  that  she  had  arrived  safely 
at  home  ;  and  that  he  had  gone  to  his  lodging  and 
had  before  day  taken  the  stage  on  his  return  to 
Richmond. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   HOUSE    AND    ITS    APPURTENANCES. 

For  the  better  elucidation  of  our  story,  we  must 
now  describe  Mr.  Sieinbach's  house.  The  build- 
ing was  of  stone,  two  stories  high  above  the  base- 
ment or  cellar.  The  main  building  was  oblong  ;  a 
passage  ran  through  the  middle  from  front  to  rear, 
on  the  left  were  two  rooms  in  the  lower  story,  first 
the  old  people'sbed-chamher;  second,  the  spin-room 
for  the  women.  Above  these  rooms  were  two  oth- 
ers of  the  same  size,  used  as  bed-chambers  for  the 
unmarried  females.  A  small  private  staircase  led 
from  the  spin-room  into  them.  In  the  passage  was 
the  main  staircase,  beginning  near  the  door  of  the 
spin-room. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage  was  the  large 
family  store-room,  and  a  small  store-room  next  the 
kitchen.  The  kitchen  projected  from  the  end  of 
the  main  building  like  a  wing,  and  communicated 
with  the  family  room  and  store-room.  In  the  se- 
cond story  at  this  end  were  two  bed-rooms  in  the 
main  building,  and  one  over  the  kitchen  for  the 
hired  men.  At  this  time  slaves  were  almost  un- 
known in  Shenandoah.  Therefore  the  kitchen 
was  clean,  and  often  used  as  an  eating-room.  Un- 
der the  roof  was  a  rude  garret  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  and  used  only  for  stowing 
away  lumber.  Over  the  kitchen  rooms  was  a 
smaller  garret  of  the  same  kind,  which  could  be 
entered  only  by  a  ladder  through  a  trap-door,  and 
this  ladder  was  not  kept  in  the  house,  but  had  to 
be  brought  from  an  outhouse  when  wanted. 

The  cellar  or  basement  of  the  main  house  was 
divided  like  the  stories  above.  The  passage  through 
the  middle  might  be  entered  from  the  passage  above 
by  means  of  a  stair-way  under  the  main  stairs,  or 
by  an  oat-side  door  on  the  lower  side. of  the  house 
next  to  the  river,  where  by  the  slope  of  the  ground 
the  basement  wall  was  all  above  ground. 

Under  the  kitchen  was  a  fine  spring  gushing  out 
of  the  limestone  rocks,  with   a  shallow  pool   for 
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keeping  mi'k  and  bulter.  Under  the  family  room 
was  the  main  cellar,  where  potatoes  and  other 
things  were  stored  in  the  winter.  Under  the  two 
chambers  at  the  other  end  of  the  house  were  two 
rooms  of  the  same  size,  which  had  been  little  used 
for  some  years.  The  one  next  the  river  had  been 
intended  for  a  wash  room  ;  hut  was  disapproved 
upon  trial,  and  a  wash  house  had  been  built  out- 
side by  the  spring  branch.  The  other  apartment 
under  the  spin-room  and  next  the  front  of  the 
house,  being  deeper  under  the  ground,  was  fit  for 
a  cellar,  but  was  little  used. 

When  Jesse  Ballentyne  was  made  steward,  he 
wanted  a  room  for  himself,  and  got  Mr.  Steinbach's 
consent  to  occupy  the  old  wash-room  in  the  base- 
ment. He  took  up  the  old  floor  and  laid  a  new  one 
with  his  own  ingenious  hands.  To  keep  the  floor 
sound  and  dry,  he  dug  the  ground  deeper,  and  thus 
made  an  empty  space  between  the  sleepers  and  the 
ground.  Having  thus  made  himself  a  comfortable 
room,  he  put  into  it  his  bed,  his  table  and  his  chest. 
He  also  built  a  closet  of  boards  in  one  corner  for 
keeping  his  smaller  tools,  his  books,  and  a  dozen 
other  things. 

Such  were  the  arrangements  of  the  house.  You 
may  judge,  good  reader,  wheiiier  such  a  house  was 
adapted  to  hide  a  person  so  effectually,  that  the 
closest  search  could  not  detect  a  trace  of  the  lost 
one. 

The  out-houses  were  of  the  common  sort,  and 
afforded  no  extraordinary  means  of  concealment. 
We  need  not  describe  them  particularly  ;  but  it  is 
proper  to  notice  the  principal  features  of  the  grounds 
near  the  house. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  house  had 
the  high-road  in  front — about  fifty  yards  distant — 
and  the  river — a  branch  of  the  Shenandoah — at  the 
distance  of  fifty  yards  in  the  rear.  The  river  af- 
ter flowing  past  the  house,  struck  against  a  rocky 
hill  which  crossed  the  line  of  its  course,  and  was 
thereby  turned  off  by  a  sudden  curve  in  a  direction 
away  from  the  house.  It  had  worn  the  limestone 
rocks  of  the  hill  into  a  cliff,  eighty  or  a  hundred 
feet  high,  and  in  full  view  to  a  person  standing  in 
the  back-door  of  the  house.  The  end  of  the  house 
occupied  by  Jesse  Ballentyne  was  near  the  foot  of 
this  hill,  the  ravine  of  the  spring  at  the  other  end, 
opened  a  convenient  way  of  access  to  the  river, 
where  it  was  shallow  and  easily  forded — about  fifty 
yards  above  the  nearest  part  of  the  high  cliff. 
The  hill  of  the  cliff  was  crowned  with  a  wood  ; 
and  the  fields  of  the  farm  lay  all  around  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  With  the  exception  of  this  hill, 
the  land  was  either  gently  undulating,  or  flat  where 
tiie  river  had  formed  alluvial  bottoms. 

We  have  nothing  farther  to  say  in  the  way  of 
local  description,  but  to  remark  that  the  river,  gen- 
erally so  shallow  in  dry  weather,  that  a  lamb  could 
ford  it,  had  worked  out  a  hole  fifty  yards  long  and 
six  or  eight  feet  deep,  where  it  struck  the  base  of 


the  cliff  and  contended  with  the  limestone  rocks. 
Here  was  the  best  place  on  the  farm  for  catching 
fish  with  hook  and  line. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RUMORS    AND    APPARITIONS. 

When  all  possible  means  had  been  used  during 
two  days,  both  by  the  family  and  the  neighbors,  to 
discover  what  had  become  of  Elizabeth — and  not 
a  single  sign  or  circumstance  had  appeared,  that 
could  justify  even  a  conjecture  on  the  subject — 
they  all  gave  up  in  despair  for  the  present,  con- 
fessing that  Divine  Providence  only  could  solve  the 
mystery. 

Not  only  did  this  strange  event  fly  on  the  wings 
of  rumor  through  all  the  country  around,  but  it  ex- 
cited the  highest  curiosity  and  deepest  perplexity, 
and  various  degrees  of  sympathy  and  sorrovi',  among 
the  neighbors.  It  was  for  days  and  weeks  the 
daily  and  nightly  subject  of  remark  and  inquiry  and 
conjecture.  All  that  pretended  to  any  skill  or  sa- 
gacity in  human  affairs,  studied  the  subject  and 
framed  a  theory  ;  and  the  discussion  of  these  twen- 
ty theories  engrossed  the  conversation  of  many  : 
whilst  those  who  had  brooding  imaginations  and 
superstitious  fancies,  saw  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams  about  the  lost  Elizabeth.  It  was  chiefly 
the  wives  and  grandmothers  who  saw  the  visions — 
and  the  young  men  and  maidens  who  dreamed  the 
dreams.  But  this  rule,  though  general,  had  its  ex- 
ceptions. A  young  fellow,  naimed  Abraham  Fick- 
ler,  was  riding  by  a  grave-yard  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  seeing  a  white  calf  browsing  among 
some  bushes,  conceived  it  to  be  a  ghost  and  of 
course  Lizzy's  ghost — a  sure  sign  to  him  and  others 
that  she  was  dead,  and  had  been  murdered,  but 
whether  by  her  old  sweetheart,  Jesse  Ballentyne,  or 
her  rejected  lover,  Blarney,  was  uncertain. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  Mrs.  Straus  called  upon 
her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Clark,  to  tell  and  to  hear  things 
on  the  all-engrossing  topic.  The  snow  that  had 
fallen  between  the  old  year  and  the  new,  still  lay 
on  the  ground  and  a  sharp  North-Wester  was  blow- 
ing frostily.  Mrs.  Straus  was  scarcely  within  Mrs. 
Clark's  room,  before  a  huge  fire  in  a  huge  fireplace, 
than  she  opened  her  mouth  and  said, 

"  Law  me,  how  colt  it  is  tis  morning,  Mrs.  Clark, 
aint  it  now  ]" 

"Yes,  that  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Clark;  "come  sit 
down  by  the  fire." 

While  Mrs.  Straus  was  spreading  out  her  hands 
before  the  comfortable  fire,  and  preparing  to  open 
the  subject  of  her  visit,  Mrs.  Clark  anticipated  her 
by  asking, 

"  Have  you  hearn  any  thing  about  Lizzy  Stone- 
back,  Mrs.  Straus  r' 

"  Wy,  yes,  I  was  chist  coin  to  tell  you  apout  it : 
Straus  saw  her  last  night." 
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"  You  dont  say  so !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clark,  "  do 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

'■  VVy,  he  was  coming  home..from  Earner's  still- 
house,  wit  a  chuk  of  whiskey,  a  little  before  bet 
time,  and  chist  as  he  cot  to  -te  place  were  te  roat 
takes  off  to  Hansberger's  mill,  he  seet  Lizzy,  as 
plain  as  any  tinj^,  stanin  in  te  forks  of  te  roat,  lookin 
straiuht  at  him  :  and  she  axt  him  wich  was  te  way 
to  Muciior  Hollman's.  He  was  so  sceart  he  could'nt 
speak,  an  he  links  he  fainted  away,  for  he  crould'nt 
see  any  tin<^  for  a  minute,  an  wen  he  cot  His  eye 
sight  akin,  she  was  cone.  Pore  kal,  she  is  mur- 
tered,  I  reckon,  and  her  sperret  is  walkin  apout  in 
te  night." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Clark,  "  that's  strange,  what 
you  tell  me.  And  dcJnl  you  think  that  my  Betsy 
here  had  a  dream  about  her  last  night.  She  saw 
her  in  her  sleep,  looking  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  stand- 
ing by  her  bedside  ;  and  she  heard  her  silhe,  and 
say  in  a  complainin  way,  like,  that  she  was  d^ead, 
and  that  she  died  for  true  love.  So,  I  reckon,  she 
must  be  dead,  or  people  would'nt  be  seeing  her  so." 

Let  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rumors  afloat 
concerning  the  lost  Elizabeth.  Another  sort  of 
rumor  was,  that  she  had  been  seen  alive  and  well 
somewhere  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  At  first 
Legislator  Blarney  was  suspected  to  have  carried 
her  off  or  made  way  with  her  in  some  manner;  but 
on  investigation  this  proved  to  be  nearly  or  quite 
impossible,  as  he  slept,  the  night  of  Lizzy's  disap- 
pearance, at  a  house  four  miles  distant,  and  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  took  the  stage  for  Richmond. 

Had  Jesse  Ballenlyne  disappeared  at  the  same 
time,  he  would  at  once  have  been  charged  with  her 
abduction  ;  but  when  the  party  returned  home  on 
New  Year's  eve,  he  retired  immediately  to  his 
room  in  the  basement,  as  she  did  to  hers  in  the  up- 
per story,  and  not  only  was  he  at  breakfast  tiie 
next  morning,  but  he  partook  in  the  general  and 
repeated  searches  after  her,  and  appeared  very  much 
to  sympathize  with  the  family  in  their  distress  on 
her  account.  The  only  thing  remarkable  in  his 
behaviour  was  that  he  did  not  seem  to  despair,  like 
the  rest,  but  endeavored  to  comfort  the  family  with 
assurances  that  she  must  be  alive  and  would  yet 
be  found. 

"  If  any  fatal  accident  had  befallen  her  (said  he) 
some  positive  evidence  of  it  must  have  been  dis- 
covered. Though  her  disappearance  is  unaccoun- 
table ;  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  so,  ought  to  convince 
us  that  the  mystery  will  be  cleared  up  some  day  to 
our  satisfaction." 

When  asked  how  he  thought  it  possible  that  she 
should  be  alive  and  yet  no  trace  of  her  appear;  he 
answered,  "That  is  what  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
explain  ;  yet  something  within  me  whispers  that 
God  will  unfold  the  mystery  in  due  time,  and  we 
shall  see  her  alive  and  well,  though  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say  how  or  when." 

Just  one   week  after  Lizzy's  disappearance,   a 


letter  was  found  in  the  post-office,  five  miles  from 
Mr.  Steinbach's — not  brought  there  by  mail,  but 
dropped  into  the  letter-box  by  some  person  un- 
known— addressed  to  Mr.  Steinbach.  On  being 
opened  it  was  found  to  be  anonymous,  and  written 
in  a  hand  which  none  of  the  family  recognized.  It 
was  in  these  words  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  write  for  the  purpose  of  comfort- 
ing you  and  your  family  concerning  your  lostdaugh- 
ter.  Be  assured  that  she  is  safe,  and  will  be  re- 
stored to  you  in  due  time.  Meanwhile  she  will  be 
kindly  treated  ;  her  honor,  her  safety  and  her  com- 
fort will  be  guarded  with  sedulous  care.  The  cause 
and  manner  of  her  temporary  absence,  and  her  pre- 
sent situation,  must  remain  a  secret  from  you  until 
the  time  comes  for  an  explanation.  Thus  much 
only  can  I  now  reveal  to  you  ; — it  is  not  an  enemy 
that  hath  done  this — nor  was  it  done  by  violence. 
Rest  satisfied  with  the  assurance  now  given,  until 
you  hear  more. 

Your  friend, 

A.  Z. 

This  was  a  surprising  communication ;  and  though 
it  rather  increased  the  mystery,  and  no  one  could 
conjecture  by  whom  it  was  written,  yet  it  had  a  con- 
soling influence  upon  the  feelings  of  the  afflicted 
parents.  Still  it  might  have  been  intended  to  mis- 
lead them.  If  Elizabeth  had  been  murdered  or 
forcibly  abducted,  the  guilty  agent  may  have  de- 
signed by  this  letter  to  avoid  detection,  rather  than 
to  relieve  the  parents  from  unnecessary  distress. 

One  week  later,  another  incident  happened  of  a 
still  more  extraordinary  nature. 

The  night  was  moonshiny  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  fresh  snow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steinbach 
had  gone  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  and  had  sopn  fallen 
asleep.  After  a  nap  of  two  or  three  hours,  Mrs, 
Steinbach  awoke.  The  bright  moon  shone  through 
the  room  and  madfl  every  object  visible.  Plappen- 
ing  to  direct  her  eyes  towards  the  door,  she  was 
surprised  to  see  it  half  open  and  what  seemed  to  be 
a  female  in  night  clothes,  standing  in  the  opening 
and  looking  steadfastly  upon  the  bed.  She  thought 
that  she  distinguished  the  person  and  features  of 
Elizabeth  ;  but  imagining  that  it  must  be  her  ghost, 
she  was  speechless  with  fear,  and  shut  her  eyes  to 
avoid  the  horrifying  sight.  She  then  thought  that 
she  heard  the  light  tripping  of  feet  approaching  the 
bed — and  oh  !  horrible  !  she  had  a  sensation,  as  if 
the  spectre  were  by  the  bedside  and  breathed  upon 
her.  She  uttered  a  groan — she  almost  screamed, 
like  a  sleeper  under  the  night-mare.  The  awful 
visitant  seemed  startled,  and  tripped  hastily  out  of 
the  room,  drawing  the  door  to  after  her. 

The  groan  and  suppressed  scream  of  his  wife, 
awakened  Mr.  Steinbach.  He  started  up  to  a  sit- 
ting posture,  just  as  the  spectre  vanished  through 
the  door. 

He  called  out,"  Who  is  there  V 
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Mrs.  Steinbach  now  opened  her  eyes  and  ex- 
claimed, "  There  it  is, — there  !" 

"Where!" 

"  Why,  there,  by  the  clothes-press.  Dont  you 
see  it  r' 

"  See  what  1" 

"  Why,  Lizzy's  ghost." 

"  Tut !  That  is  only  your  white  apron  hanging 
on  the  chair,  and  your  neckerchief  and  cap  on  the 
top  of  it." 

"  So  it  is ;  I  see  plainly  now  what  it  is.  Oh  how 
glad  I  am  that  it  was  nothing  else  !" 

"Yes,  but  it  was  something  else." 

"  How]  What !  Did  you  see  any  thing  else!" 

"Yes,  I  saw  some  one  pass  out  through  the 
door,  as  1  woke." 

"  Which  1  The  passage-door  1" 

"Yes." 

"  Was  she  dressed  in  white  1" 

"  Partly  in  white  •  but  she  had  on  a  blue  or  grey 
petticoat." 

"  Oh  me !  T  ,en  I  am  afraid  it  was  Lizzy." 

"  Afraid  it  was  Lizzy,  wife  !  W'hy  should  you  be 
afraid  of  seeing  poor  Lizzy  V 

"  Oh  dear,  no  ;  not  afraid  of  her,  but  of  her  spi- 
rit !" 

"  Still  it  would  be  Lizzy,  dear  wife,  but  more 
likely  it  was  Mary  Baumgarlner  or  Molly  Koontz." 

"No,  no,  husband,  1  saw  her  face,  and  1  am 
dreadfully  afraid  it  was  Lizzy." 

"  Still  afraid  !  Would  you  not  like  to  see  poor 
Lizzy  again  1" 

"  Yes,  T  should  like  to  see  herself  above  all 
things.  Eul  if  it  was  her  ghost,  how  dreadful  that 
would  be." 

"It  was  no  ghost,  wife;  depend  upon  it,  it  was 
no  ghost.  Slip  up  stairs,  wife,  and  see  if  the  girls 
are  in  their  beds,  and  I  will  look  into  the  passage." 

"I  cant  go  by  myself,  do  you  first  look  into  the 
passage,  and  then  go  with  me  up  the  little  stairs." 

Mr.  Steinbach  rose  and  examined  both  the  pas- 
sage and  the  store-room  ;  but  seeing  no  one,  he  re- 
turned, and  with  his  wife  went  through  the  door 
leading  into  the  spin-room,  and  then  up  the  private 
stairs  to  the  bed-room  of  the  hired  girls,  both  of 
whom  they  found  in  bed  and  fast  asleep. 

The  next  morning  they  communicated  the  night's 
adventure  to  the  household.  The  girls  both  de- 
clared that  they  had  not  left  their  room  after  they 
went  to  bed.  Mrs.  Steinbach  insisted  that  she  dis- 
tinguished the  features  of  Elizabeth  in  the  myste- 
rious visitant.  She  still  believed  firmly  that  it  was 
her  ghost,  but  in  this  neither  Mr.  Steinbach  nor 
Jesse  Balientyne  agreed  with  her.  They  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  if  it  was  Elizabeth,  she  must  be 
concealed  somewhere  in  or  near  the  house,  and 
proposed  another  search.  The  shower  of  new 
snow,  which  had  fallen  before  bed-time  and  was 
succeeded  by  fair  weather,  lay  all  unmarked  by 
footsteps  around  the  house,  when  the   family  rose 


in  the  morning.  One  of  two  suppositions  must 
therefore  be  true  ;  it  was  not  Elizabeth  who  had 
appeared,  or  she  was  then  in  the  house.  Jesse's 
proposal  of  a  search  was  therefore  adopted.  The 
eleven  persons  composing  the  household  began  af- 
ter breakfast  to  search  the  house  from  the  garrets 
to  the  cellars.  Every  nook  and  corner  was  dili- 
gently examined  :  not  a  cuddy-hole,  closet,  chest, 
clothes-press,  bed,  clothes  heap,  lumber  pile,  bar- 
rel, hogshead,  grain,  or  potatoe,  hutch,  escaped  the 
general  scrutiny.  The  walls  were  inspected  to 
see  if  any  secret  door  or  crack  indicated  a  hiding- 
place  ;  especially  in  the  cellars  and  basement  rooms. 
When  they  came  to  Jesse's  room,  he  left  the  others 
to  manage  the  search,  only  suggesting  (as  if  to  re- 
move all  suspicion  from  himself)  that  they  should 
examine  the  new  floor  which  he  had  laid,  to  see 
that  no  trap-door  led  to  a  hiding-place  beneath. 
They  did  so  ;  they  found  the  floor  tightly  nailed 
down.  It  sounded  hollow  when  they  struck  upon 
it;  but  as  all  was  tight  and  fast,  this  signified  no- 
thing to  the  purpose.  When  they  came  to  the 
small  closet,  which  he  had  built  in  the  corner,  they 
examined  it  minutely,  both  floor  and  walls,  but  ob- 
serving nothing  suspicious,  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied  that  no  hiding-place  existed  there.  So 
after  they  had  finished  the  search,  the  unanimous 
conclusion  was,  that  Mrs.  Steiniach  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  person  whom  she  had  seen  :  she  herself 
being  only  half-persuaded  of  her  mistake.  One 
circumstance,  however  seemed  to  confirm  her  first 
impression.  Both  she  and  the  washer-girl  affirm- 
ed, that  some  of  Lizzy's  wearing  apparel  and  some 
bed-clothes  had  been  taken  away  within  a  few  days, 
and  probably  the  last  night;  but  as  this  circum- 
stance was  inconsistent  with  the  result  of  the  search, 
the  general  conclusion  was  that  this  also  must  be 
a  mistake. 

Five  or  six  days  after  this,  Mr.  Steinbach  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  the  Post-office,  which 
astonished  him  more  than  the  former  letter,  for  it 
was  in  the  name  and  hand-writing  of  his  lost  daugh- 
ter,  and  bore  every  mark  of  authenticity.  She 
assured  her  parents  of  her  safety,  and  besouo-ht 
them  to  lay  aside-  all  uneasiness  about  her  situa- 
tion,— it  being  one  that  she  had  chosen  for  herself, 
for  a  reason  that  she  could  not  now  explain  to  them, 
but  would  at  a  future  time.  She  expressed  her 
deep  regret  that  a  paper,  which  she  had  left  in  her 
room  when  she  disappeared,  had  not  fallen  into 
their  hands  ;  as  it  would  have  assured  them  of  her 
safety,  and  have  saved  them  from  much  of  their 
distress  on  her  account. 

This  letter  was  post-marked  Richmond  I  A  stri- 
king circumstance,  because  Legislator  Blarney, 
her  rejected  and  apparently  hated  lover,  was  there. 
What  complicated  and  inconsistent  and  amazing 
circumstances  did  the  whole  case  present ! 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  good  old  people 
were  more  comforted   or  distressed  by  this  letter. 
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While  in  itself  it  gave  evidence  of  their  daugh- 
ter's safety ;  it  threw  additional  embarrassment  in 
the  way  of  all  reasonable  conjecture  of  her  locali- 
ty, her  situation  and  the  cause  of  her  concealment. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SPECTRE  SMOKE  AND  THE  SPECTRE  BOAT. 

The  first  week  in  February,  was  the  coldest 
week  of  the  winter.  The  snow  had  fallen  six  in- 
ches deep,  and  the  North-west  wind  felt  as  if  it 
had  come  directly  from  the  North-Pole.  During 
the  night  of  the  4ih,  it  blew  violently,  making  the 
snow  fly  in  clouds  from  the  high  grounds,  and  heap- 
ing it  up  in  the  ravines  and  wherever  a  bank  or  a 
fence  produced  an  eddy.  By  the  morning  of  the 
5th  all  was  calm  again,  but  the  river  was  full  of  ice 
and  every  living  thing  sought  a  warm  shelter. 

Doctor  Heilbrun  was  returning  from  a  visit  to  a 
very  sick  patient  and  stopped  on  his  return  home, 
early  in  the  morning,  to  warm  himself.  The  fami- 
ly kept  him  till  after  breakfast,  on  Mrs.  Steinbach's 
account,  she  having  taken  a  violent  cold  with  symp- 
toms of  sore  throat. 

When  the  doctor  went    out   after  breakfast  to 
mount  his  horse,  the  clear  sun  was  shining,  and  the 
weath^  gave  signs  of  moderating.     He  was  ob- 
served to  stand  at    the  gate,   looking    intently   at 
the  high  cliff  of  rocks  on  the  river  side,  below  the 
house.      George  Steinbach  went  out  to   ask  him 
what  attracted  his  gaze  so  intently.     The  doctor 
pointed  to  a  certain  part  of  the  cliff,  and  asked  what 
made  the  smoke  that  issued  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff  there.      At  first  George  doubted  whether  it 
could  be  smoke,  but  on  coming  to  the  doctor's  po- 
sition, the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams  showed  plain- 
ly the  blue   color  of    the   ascending   wreath.      It 
seemed  to  issue  from  an  inaccessible  point  of  the 
cliff,  forty  feet  above  the  river  and  as  many  below 
the   wood-crowned   summit   of  the   rocks.      Next 
came  Mr.  Steinbach,  and  then  Jo  and  Jesse  Bal- 
lentyne,  to  see  what  they  were   looking   at.     All 
pronounced  it  to  be  smoke.      But,  then,  how  could 
smoke  issue  from  a  naked  rock,  rising  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  river  and  in  a  place  where  no  fuel 
could   lie,  and  no   man  or  beast  could   stand?  To 
see   it   more   plainly  they  went  to  the   river  bank 
behind  the   house,  where   from  the   top  of  a  large 
rock  not  more  than  twenty  rods  from  the  cliff,  they 
could  see   the  spot  from  v\hich  the  smoke  issued, 
where  the   cliff  was  jagged  and   furrowed;  but  no 
fire  was  visible,  and    they  could   not   imagine  how 
the   smoke    originated.      There  was   no    way    by 
which  a  man  could  get  at  the  place,  but  by  means 
of  a  rope  let  down  from  the  brow  of  the  cliff  above. 
No  ladder  could  reach  it  from  below,  because  the 
river  we^  eight  feet  deep  at  iKe  foot  of  the  cliff,  and 
the  farce  of  the  current  had  undermined  the  cliff, 
so  as  to  leave  no  foothold  at  the  water's  edge. 


The  smoke  continued  to  issue  from  this  place 
for  two  or  three  days,  until  the  weather  grew  mild, 
when  it  disappeared.  The  phenomenon  excited 
much  speculation  ;  but  no  one  could  plausibly  ac- 
count for  it.  Some  persons  conjectured  that  it  had 
some  connection  with  Elizabeth's  disappearance — 
but  the  only  ground  they  could  assign  was  that 
both  happened  at  the  same  place,  and  both  were 
unaccountable. 

The  same  phenomenon  appeared  from  time  to 
time  during  six  weeks.  Several  attempts  were  made 
to  get  some  one  to  examine  the  place  where  the 
smoke  issued.  But  the  difficulty  and  danger  ap- 
peared to  be  so  great,  that  none  were  willing  to 
undertake  it ;  so  that  the  mystery  was  left  unex- 
plained. 

About  the  first  of  April,  the  rnild  spring  weather 
began,  and  the  labors  of  the  farm  thickened. 
Jesse  Ballentyne  was  kept  busy  with  his  duties  as 
superintendant ;  but  it  wasob?  vedthat  his  health 
and  spirits,  for  a  month  past,  v.  ere  not  as  good  as 
usual.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  lethurgic  state;  for 
not  only  did  he  go  to  bed  soon  after  dark,  but  he 
was  often  observed  to  be  drowsy  through  the  day, 
and  to  nod  whenever  his  duties  allowed  him  to  sit 
still. 

The  excitement  in  the  family  and  neighborhood 
on  account  of  Lizzy's  disappearance,  had  almost 
ceased  for  want  of  fresh  matter  to  keep  it  up; 
when  two  incidents  renewed  it :  the  one  was  the 
return  of  Legislator  Blarney  from  Richmond  ;  and 
the  other  was  the  spectre  boat. 

Elizabeth's  letter  from  Richmond  had  turned 
attention  upon  the  Legislator,  as  possibly  connect- 
ed with  her  disappearance.  He  was  therefore 
watched  after  his  return  ;  but  he  betrayed  no  con- 
sciousness of  any  participation  in  the  affair,  neither 
while  he  was  in  Richmond  nor  after  bis  return. 

On  a  soft,  cloudy  April  night,  Jo  Steinbach  and 
one  of  the  hired  men  went,  after  supper,  to  angle 
for  fish  in  the  deep  water  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 
They  seated  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff,  about  twenty  rods  below  the  ford, 
and  were  silently  and  patiently  waiting  for  the  fish 
to  bite.  They  had  been  sitting  a  full  hour,  when 
they  concluded  to  change  their  position  :  they  had 
hitherto  sat  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  flat  rock, 
where  it  projected  farthest  into  the  river,  and  had 
cast  their  lines  out  towards  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Now  they  moved  themselves  to  the  side 
of  the  rock  looking  down  the  stream,  where  by  its 
projection  it  made  an  eddy  at  the  base  of  the  cliff. 
A  little  way  below,  perhaps  five  yards,  was  the  point 
where  the  current,  especially  in  high  water,  struck 
perpendicularly  against  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
had  in  the  course  of  ages  undermined  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  deep  cavern,  no  one  knew  how  deep,  in 
which  the  waters  whirled  and  rumbled  at  such  a 
rate,  when  a  little  swollen  especially,  that  no  one 
had  appeared  willing  to   venture,  either  by  swim- 
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m'lng  or  with  a  canoe,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place 
it  was  insiile.  Indeed,  the  entrance  was  so  filled 
with  the  boiling  and  whirling  water,  that  there  was 
even  in  a  dry  season  but  little  space  between  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  the  rock  that  covered  the 
watery  cavern.  From  six  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  was  all  the  heiijht  of  the  iinpendino-  rock 
above  the  water — at  least  on  the  outside  where  it  was 
visible;  and  this  low  opening  did  riot  extend  more 
than  thirty  feet  alonf;  the  base  of  the  cliff.  At 
present,  the  river  was  here  a  few,  and  only  a  ("ew, 
inches  above  low  water-mark. 

Now  the  fishermen  had  just  cast  their  lines  into 
the  eddy  between  the  projecting  rock  and  the 
stream  that  ran  into  the  cavern  five  yards  below, 
when  they  were  surprised  and  frightened  to  see  a 
dark-looking  object  come  gliding  with  the  current 
directly  towards  the  month  of  the  cavern,  and  be- 
fore their  frightened  vs'ils  could  make  out  distinctly 
what  it  was, — the  night  being  cloudy  and  the  half- 
filled  moon  able  to  give  but  a  faint  light, — the 
dark-looking  object  entered  the  cavern  by  the  low 
opening  about  twenty  feet  below  them.  They  did, 
though  dimly,  perceive  that  it  v\'as  a  sf>rt  of  small 
flat  boat,  and  that  a  man  sat  in  it  gently  rowing 
with  two  short  oars,  which  he  held  before  him,  so 
that  he  could  look  forward  as  he  rowed.  When 
this  apparition  got  into  the  shadow  of  the  cliff,  it 
was  so  indistinctly  visible,  that  they  did  not  actu- 
ally see  it  enter  the  cavern,  but  only  inferred  that 
it  did  so,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  disappeared 
immediately  after  it  approached  the  cliff. 

Now  Jo  was  a  sensible  boy  of  sixteen,  but  full 
of  ghost  stories  that  he  had  heard  ;  and  his  compan- 
ion was  a  clown  full  of  superstitious  notions  en- 
gendered in  his  ignorance  by  the  superstition  of 
others.  Both  vv'ere  so  frightened  by  the  sudden 
apparition,  and  equally  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  boat,  under  the  cliff,  in  a  place  where  troubled 
water  and  darkness  made  an  exploratory  visit  hor- 
rible to  the  imagination — that  they  knew  not  what 
else  to  make  of  what  they  saw,  but  that  some  de- 
mon had  taken  up  his  abode  there,  and  was  now 
returned  home  from  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  left  the  fearful  place  immediately  and  went 
to  the  house.  The  family  had  mostly  gone  to 
bed  ;  they  also  went  to  theirs,  and  said  nothing  of 
their  adventure  until  the  next  morning  at  break- 
fast, when  they  gave  a  very  confused  account  of 
what  they  had  seen.  At  first  Mr.  Steinbach  dis- 
believed their  story;  but  when  he  remembered  the 
mysterious  smoke  near  the  same  place,  and  had 
drawn  from  them  all  that  they  could  tell  of  the 
matter — especially  concerning  the  rower,  his  oars, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  sat  in  the  boat — he 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  some  man  for  some 
purpose  had  more  than  once  entered  a  secret  cav- 
ern in  the  cliff;  and  a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind 
that  this  affair  had  some  connection  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  his  daughter.     He  determined  there- 


fore to  have  this  river-cave  explored.  But  when 
he  proposed  the  enterprise  to  his  sons  and  his  hired 
men,  not  one  of  them  was  found  willing  to  under- 
take it.  Jesse  Ballentyne  was  not  at  home,  he  hav- 
ing gone  the  evening  before  up  to  Hansberger's 
mill  to  load  a  couple  of  wagons  with  flour  for  mar- 
ket. Wfien  he  returned  about  ten  o'clock  and 
heard  of  the  spectre  boat,  he  proposed  at  once  to 
explore  the  water  cave,  if  any  one  would  join  him. 
As  to  the  hired  men,  they  would  as  soon  have  en- 
tered a  volcano  as  that  devil's  den  of  a  cave  ;  but 
after  some  hesitation  George  consented  to  join  in 
the  adventure.  It  was  near  evening  before  they 
were  prepared.  For  a  boat  they  launched  a  hog- 
trough  bolstered  and  steadied  hy  a  couple  of  fence 
rails  attached  lO  the  outer  sides.  To  secure  the 
return  of  the  boat  he  attached  a  rope  by  one  end 
to  the  projecting  rock  on  which  the  fishermen  sat 
when  the  spectre-boat  appeared,  and  fastened  the 
other  end  to  the  troutrh-boat.  Taking  some  fire 
and  a  pine  torch  in  the  bottom  and  a  stout  paddle 
in  his  hand  he  knelt  down  in  the  hinder  end  to 
steer,  and  George  knelt  in  the  fore  end  with  the 
rope  grasped  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  let  it  out 
or  draw  it  in  as  occasion  should  require.  Launch- 
ing into  the  stream  from  the  extremity  of  the  fish- 
ing-rock, Jesse  with  his  paddle  directed  the  boat 
to  the  low  entrance  of  the  cave.  He  and  George 
had  to  lie  almost  flat  when  they  entered.  They 
found  the  roof  of  the  cave  gradually  rise,  after 
they  passed  the  entrance,  until,  about  ten  feet  with- 
in, a  great  dark  cavern  suddenly  opened  above 
their  heads,  and  fifteen  feet  further,  the  current 
drove  the  boat  against  the  face  of  a  rock.  The  light 
from  without  was  sufficient  to  show  them  a  crevice 
in  the  rock;  into  this  Jesse  thrust  his  paddle  and 
fastened  the  boat  to  it  by  means  of  the  rope. 
Kindling  his  torch,  he  soon  discovered  by  its  light 
that  the  roof  of  the  cavern  was  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty feet  high,  that  the  rock  against  vtliich  they  had 
struck  rose  perpendicularly  at  least  twenty  feet;  and 
the  visible  length  of  the  cavern  up  and  down  stream 
was  about  thirty  feet.  At  the  lower  end  the  cur- 
rent which  came  in  where  they  entered,  turned  and 
flowed  out  again.  But  near  this  end,  there  seemed 
to  be  low  water-caverns  in  which  the  current  was 
whirled  about  with  a  rumbling  noise.  It  seemed 
dangerous  if  not  impossible  to  explore  any  of  these 
rumbling  caverns,  because  they  were  so  nearly 
filled  with  water  that  the  boat  could  not  enter 
them.  There  did  seem  to  be,  high  up,  near  the 
roof,  the  dark  mouth  of  a  cavern  running  back  into 
the  hill:  but  its  entrance  was  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  to  reach  it  they  would  have  to  set  a  lad- 
der against  the  perpendicular  wall  that  separated 
them  from  it. 

Having  made  these  observations,  Jesse  and 
George,  by  means  of  the  rope  and  paddle,  worked 
the  boat  out  again  to  the  fisherman's  rock,  and 
reported   to  Mr.   Steinbach  what   they   had   seen. 
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Their  discoveries  left  the  mystery  of  the  spectre- 
smoke  and  spectre-boat  as  dark  as  ever.  The  ex- 
istence of  so  large  a  cavern  v?ould  have  shown  the 
feasibility  of  these  apparitions,  if  the  cavern  itself 
could  have  aiforded  accommodation  or  motive  for 
any  one  to  visit  it  for  any  purpose,  however  mys- 
terious. 

Jesse  Ballentyne  proposed  to  take  in  a  ladder 
and  examine  the  upper  cavern,  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that  some  discovery  of  importance  might 
be  made  ;  Mr.  Steinbach  thought  otherwise,  but 
consented  to  Jesse's  proposal.  It  was  some  days 
before  the  requisite  preparations  could  be  made 
amidst  the  hurry  of  business  on  the  farm.  When 
all  was  ready,  a  rain  was  falling,  and  the  river 
soon  rose  so  as  to  make  the  cave  inaccessible. 
Before  it  fell  sufficiently,  a  new  event  turned  the 
attention  of  the  family  elsewhere. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CORPSE  AND  THE  INQUEST. 

The  annual  election  for  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  approaching.  There  were  many  candi- 
dates in  the  field,  and  lawyer  Blarney  was  opposed 
hy  a  new  competitor,  who  was  likely  to  run  him 
hard.  The  county  sent  two  members;  but  old 
Colonel  Staufer  was  a  sort  of  standing  member — 
three-fourths  of  the  people  voting  for  him,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  so  that  the  only  contest  was  for 
the  second  seat.  Now  about  two  years  before,  a 
certain  lawyer  Hardy  had  settled  at  Woodstock. 
He  was  a  successful  lawyer,  and  excited  great  ad- 
miration for  his  eloquence.  He  was  a  stout  man, 
with  a  round  fat  face,  and  a  voice  like  a  trumpet. 
He  could  stun  the  ears  of  a  thousand  people.  Then 
too  he  could  crack  excellent  jokes ;  and  what  was 
more,  he  could  make  a  plausible  case  out  of  slight 
circumstances,  and  assert  ingenious  falsehoods  with 
the  gravest  face — and  swear  to  them  too,  if  occa- 
sion required.  He  hated  Blarney  as  a  rival  in 
popular  favor,  and  determined. by  all  means  to  pull 
him  down  for  his  own  advancement.  He  came 
out  this  spring  as  a  candidate,  and  harangued  the 
sovereign  people  at  musters  and  on  court  days ;  and 
rode  from  house  to  house  with  great  industry,  shak- 
ing bands  with  the  men,  kissing  the  women,  and 
fondling  the  children. 

But  Blarney,  though  inferior  to  him  in  some 
points,  was  superior  in  others.  He  had  more  sa- 
gacity in  discovering  the  enmities,  jealousies  and 
ruling  passions  of  men  ;  and  in  taking  sides  with  the 
strongest  in  all  the  strifes  of  the  community.  He 
was  therefore  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  his  election  the 
third  time,  when  a  surprising  discovery  enabled 
Hardy  to  get  the  advantage  of  him  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  election. 

Three  miles  below  Mr.  Steinbach's  the  dead 
body  of  a  woman  was  found  in  a  deep  hole  of  the 


river,  lodged  against  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
precipice,  like  that  just  below  Mr.  Steinbach's. 
It  was  so  much  swollen  that  the  features  could 
not  be  recognized.  A  jury  of  inquest  was  im- 
mediately summoned.  Hardy  was  by  his  own 
contrivance  one  of  them.  As  no  woman  was 
known  to  have  been  drowned  lately  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  none  was  missing  except  Lizzy  Stein- 
bach, it  was  supposed  by  almost  every  one,  that 
this  was  her  corpse,  and  that  now  every  thing 
about  her  was  cleared  up  except  the  cause  and  the 
circumstances  of  her  being  drowned. 

The  jury  made  diligent  examination,  but  could 
not  identify  the  person.  The  corpse  agreed  in 
stature  with  EMzabeth,  but  differed  in  the  color  of 
the  hair;  this  being  of  a  much  darker  hue  than 
hers.  The  teeth  agreed  in  general,  but  differed 
in  particulars;  these  being  less  sound  and  com- 
plete than  hers.  The  half  decayed  linsey-woolsy 
gown  agreed  in  stripe  and  coloring  with  one  of 
hers  that  was  missing,  but  was  coarser  and  some- 
what different  in  the  fashion  of  its  make.  Other 
articles  of  dress  gave  no  definite  sign  ;  but  Eliza- 
beth had  long  worn  a  gold  ring  on  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand  ;  the  corpse  had  one  of  pinchbeck 
on  the  same  finger.  These  coincidences  and  dif- 
ferences perplexed  the  jurors  generally,  but  not 
Mr.  Hardy.  He  ingeniously  reconciled  every 
thing  with  the  supposition  of  its  being  Elizabeth's 
corpse. 

Then  as  to  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 
The  corpse  was  judged  by  some  to  have  lain 
months  in  the  water  ;  Hardy  and  others  argued 
that  it  might  have  been  reduced  to  its  present  state 
by  an  immersion  of  four  or  five  weeks  in  the  mild 
season  of  spring.  Five  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
Blarney  returned  from  Richmond.  The  deep  pool 
in  which  the  body  was  found,  lay  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  a  bridge,  by  which  the  main  road  of 
the  neighborhood  leading  to  East  Virginia  crossed 
the  river.  This  was  the  road  by  which  Blarney 
went  and  came  on  his  legislative  mission,  and  by 
which  he  travelled  forth  and  back  between  his 
residence  in  Woodstock  and  his  farm  lying  near 
the  place  where  the  body  was  found.  Blarney  in 
the  vanity  of  his  heart  and  to  the  injury  of  his  pop- 
ularity, had,  the  last  winter,  bought  himself  a  two- 
horse  carriage  in  Richmond,  and  had  two  or  three 
times  travelled  in  it  to  and  from  his  farm.  He 
had  laid  it  aside  only  during  the  three  last  weeks, 
since  the  electioneering  campaign  had  become  hot. 

Jake  Speck,  a  poor  fellow  that  lived  near  the 
bridge,  swore  that  on  that  night  four  weeks  before, 
he  was  wakened  out  of  his  sleep  at  midnight  by 
loud  screams  of  a  female  about  the  river.  In 
answer  to  a  question  by  Hardy,  he  said  that  Blar- 
ney was  that  night  at  his  farm.  Another  witness 
deposed  that  about  the  same  time  two  emigrant 
families  with  their  wagons  had  encamped  near  the 
bridge.     These  were  all  the  circumstances  appear- 
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ing  in  evidence,  that  seemed  to  furnish  grounds 
for  a  judgti>f  nt  of  ilie  case.  Though  vague  and 
doubtful,  Hardy  managed  them  so  as  to  cast  no 
slight  suspicion  upon  Blarney. 

The  Sieinbach  fanriily  examined  the  corpse : 
the  parents  were  doubtful — not  because  the  ap- 
pearances were  satisfactory  in  favor  of  this  being 
Elizabeth's  body,  but  because  here  was  a  body  not 
altogether  unlike,  unaccounted  for, — and  there  was 
Elizabeth's  mysterious  absence  wholly  unaccount- 
ed for — and  all  in  the  same  neighborhood.  But 
Jesse  Ballentyne  pronounced  positively  that  this 
could  not  be  Elizabeth's  body,  because  it  differed 
in  material  particulars  which  could  not  be  changed 
by  lying  weeks  or  months  in  the  water. 

Hardy  made  full  use  of  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances of  this  case.  Three  days  before  the  elec- 
tion the  county  was  full  of  rumors  concerning  new 
discoveries  tending  to  prove  Blarney's  guilt.  The 
consequence  was  that  Blarney  lost  his  election, 
and  was  Legislator  Blarney  no  more. 

On  election  day  Mr.  Steinbach  found  in  the  post 
office,  at  Woodstock,  a  letter  with  the  New  Market 
post  mark,  bearing  evidence  that  Elizabeth  was 
living.  It  was  written  in  her  name  and  hand  wri- 
ting, enclosed  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  the  identical 
gold  ring  which  she  had  long  worn.  Though  a 
plain  ring  it  was  recognizable  by  the  soldering  with 
which  it  had  been  mended  when  broken  only  a 
week  before  her  disappearance.  In  this  letter  she 
begged  her  parents  to  be  patient  a  while  longer  and 
they  should  see  her  again. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  this  letter  and 
its  accompaniments  Mr.  Steinbach  had  a  lingering 
suspicion  that  it  was  an  ingenious  forgery  of  Blar- 
ney as  well  as  the  former  letter,  and  that  he  had 
really  drowned  her  in  revenge  for  her  contemptuous 
refusal  of  his  hand.  In  short  his  mind  was  so  con- 
fused by  the  mysterious  and  contradictory  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  he  did  not  know  what  to 
think. 

Jesse's  preparations  for  exploring  the  river  cave 
had  been  finished  before  the  election,  but  hi<^h  wa- 
fer  and  other  circumstances  caused  him  to  defer 
the  enterprise  until  the  last  of  April. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  CAVE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April  the  river 
was  sufficiently  low  to  permit  a  shallow  boatto.en 
ter  the  water  cavern.  Jesse  had  found  a  little  flat 
boat  at  Dr.  Heilbrun's,  a  mile  above  Mr.  Stein- 
bach's.  He  put  this  little  boat  upon  a  wagon  and 
hauled  it  to  Mr.  Steinbach's.  It  was  large  enough 
to  support  a  ladder  that  would  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  upper  cave  proposed  to  be  explored.  Jesse 
had  made  a  suitable  ladder,  prepared  ropes,  torches 


and  other  requisites  for  the  enterprise.  George 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  join  in  it  a  second 
time.  He  feared  to  climb  a  la<lder  twenty  feet 
high  and  resting  on  a  small  boat  below.  But  he  at 
last  plucked  up  courage  and  promised  to  follow 
Jesse  wheresoever  he  should  go. 

When  they  got  the  boat  with  the  apparatus  to 
the  perpendicular  rock  to  be  ascended  within  the 
water  cav^,  the  one  end  was  fastened  as  before  to 
a  stake  thrust  into  the  crevice  of  the  rock.  To 
keep  it  steady  under  the  oblique  pressure  of  the 
ladder,  when  set  up  against  the  wall,  two  poles  of 
the  proper  length  were  fastened  by  one  end  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  boat  and  set  with  the  other  end 
against  the  descending  curtain  of  rock  that  hung 
over  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  Thus  the  boat 
could  not  be  pushed  out  from  the  inner  wall  of  rock 
by  the  pressure  of  the  ladder.  Having  tied  a  cord 
to  each  side  of  the  ladder  at  one  end,  they  raised 
that  end  up  against  the  wall  and  set  the  other  end 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  where  it  was  secured 
from  slipping.  Then  the  two  cords  that  were  tied 
to  the  upper  end  and  hung  down  when  the  ladder 
was  raised,  were  run  through  staples  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  boat  and  tied  after  being  well  stretched. 
These  acted  as  stays  to  keep  the  ladder  from  slip- 
ping to  either  side. 

Now  Jesse  took  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand  and 
mounted  the  ladder.  In  a  minute  he  was  at  the 
top  and  standing  upon  a  flat  surface  of  rock  where 
he  could  perceive  that  a  cave  opened  before  him 
towards  the  interior  of  the  hill.  He  threw  down 
the  end  of  a  cord  that  he  had  wound  about  his 
waist,  and  told  George  to  fasten  to  it  the  basket 
containing  sundries  for  the  exploration  and  then 
mount.  George  did  so  and  soon  joined  his  com- 
panion above.  Jesse  now  blew  three  blasts  on  a 
small  tin  trumpet,  the  concerted  signal  that  they 
had  discovered  a  cave  within  the  cave  as  he  pre- 
dicted that  they  would. 

Proceeding  through  a  passage  thirty  feet  long 
they  came  to  a  large  and  lofty  room  elegantly 
adorned  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  and  dra- 
peries around  the  walls  white  as  snow  and  hanging 
in  every  imaginable  variety  of  graceful  folds.  Here 
Jesse  again  sounded  his  trumpet;  echo  repeated 
the  sound  on  every  side.  From  several  passages, 
leading  divers  ways  from  this  room,  sounds  were 
returned  so  distinctly  and  so  loud  that  they  could 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  other  trumpets 
were  not  sounding  in  distant  cavities  of  the  hill. 
Entering  the  widest  of  these  passages  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room  ihey  found  themselves  grad- 
ually descending  'till  they  came  to  a  streamlet  of 
pellucid  water  flowing  among  stalagmites  and  flat 
incrustations  resembling  ice.  This  led  them  now 
gradually  ascending  into  another  spacious  and  beau- 
tiful room.  At  the  farther  end  two  openings  pre- 
sented themselves,  one  on  either  hand.  They  en- 
tered that  on  the  left  which  conducted  them  under 
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the  higher  part  of  the  hill.  Pursuing  this  some 
twenty  yards  or  more  they  entered  a  magnificent 
room  fifty  yards  long,  thirty  wide,  and  twenty  high, 
splendidly  decorated  with  pillars,  and  draperies,  and 
incrusted  floors,  all  glittering  in  the  torch-light  and 
looking  like  enchantment. 

After  they  had  admired  this  wonderful  sight 
awhile  Jesse  again  blew  his  trumpet,  and  lo  !  the 
whole  interior  of  the  hill  seemed  to  be  alive  with 
voices,  first  loud  and  terrible,  then  softened  into 
tones  that  sounded  musically.  Presently  all  died 
away  except  one  which  soon  changed  int^  the  rae- 
lodious  tones  of  a  human  songstress,  softly  rever- 
berating through  the  vast  liaU,  and  seeming  to  play 
through  every  part  of  it.  They  walked  forward, 
listening  to  detect  the  origin  of  these  sweet  notes, 
which  were  evidently  not  the  softened  echoes  of 
the  trumpet.  As  they  advanced  the  sounds  grew 
louder  and  more  distinct,  yet  they  could  not  con- 
jecture whence  they  came.  Their  eyes  soon  lit 
upon  a  splendid  show  of  drapery  by  the  wall  on  the 
left,  near  the  mid  length  of  the  hall.  Immense 
sheets,  folding  over  one  another,  and  glittering 
while,  hung  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  Here  the 
music  seemed  to  be  most  melodious.  On  approach- 
ing they  imagined  that  these  thin  stony  curtsins 
formed  the  heavenly  tones,  for  they  seemed  to 
quiver  and  be  alive  with  them,  and  the  notes  sounded 
as  if  they  issued  from  within  and  to  be  the  com- 
bined product  of  a  hundred  folds  -of  these  deKcate 
sounding  boards. 

George  was  alarmed  and  begged  that  they  should 
retreat  from  this  magic  cave.  But  Jesse  refused 
and  told  him  that  such  sweet  music  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  an  evil  being.  In  a  few  minutes  it 
ceased,  and  George  plucked  up  courage  enough  to 
follow  his  conductor  into  a  passage  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.  This  was  at  first  so  low  that  they  had 
to  stoop,  and  so  narrow  that  they  could  not  go 
abreast.  Presently  it  grew  larger  and  became 
rather  steeply  ascending,  it  turned  more  to  the 
left  as  it  ascended,  and  finally  contracted  again  to 
a  narrow  way  as  it  entered  a  beautiful  room,  not 
adorned  with  stalactites  like  the  others,  but  dry 
and  snug. 

Two  things  were  remarkable  in  this  room  :  first 
an  opening  like  a  window,  admitting  light  through 
the  side  opposite  to  the  entrance.  And  secondly, 
evident  signs  that  the  room  had  been  occupied  by 
a  human  being.  There  were  marks  of  fire,  stains 
of  grease,  and  some  chisselings  about  the  window, 
to  give  it  a  more  regular  shape.  But  except  some 
coals  and  scraps  of  things,  of  no  value,  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  any  person  had  lately  oc- 
cupied the  place,  or  was  now  occupying  it.  On 
looking  out  they  saw  that  this  was  the  hole  in  the 
cliff  through  which  the  smoke  had  been  observed 
to  issue  during  the  cold  weather  of  the  last  winter. 

They  soon  left  this  room  and  retraced  their  st«ps 
to  the  large  hall.     In  passing  through  it  th?y  per- 


ceived a  passage  on  the  right  near  the  farther  end. 
Entering  this  Jesse  again  blew  his  trumpet.  After 
the  echoes  died  away,  they  heard  a  few  sweet 
notes  of  the  same  music  which  they  had  heard  be- 
fore, and  only  a  few.  They  soon  entered  another 
room  with  two  passages  leading  from  it.  They 
took  the  one  on  the  left  which  brought  them  di- 
rectly to  the  first  room  which  they  had  entered. 
Rejoicing  at  this  they  went  forthwith  to  their  lad- 
der. Here  three  blasts  of  the  trumpet  notified  their 
safe  return  to  the  watchers  outside.  Jesse  used 
the  cord  which  lie  had  carried  with  him  to  fasten 
the  head  of  the  ladder  securely  to  a  large  stalag- 
mite that  was  near.  Then  descending  ihey  soon 
loosened  the  boat;  and  letting  the  ladder  hang  ihey 
emerged  into  the  outer  world  three  hours  after  they 
had  launched  their  boat  into  the  watery  cavern. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  (  f  all  at  the  narra- 
tive of  their  adventures;  yet  to  ^the  sorrow  of  all 
it  did  not  solve  the  mystery. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MYSTERY  SOLVED  AT  LAST. 

That  evening  Dr.  Heilbrnn  called  and  sat  three 
hours  with  the  family.  After  hearing  the  story  of 
the  cave,  and  expressing  his  adm.iration  of  its 
splendor,  and  his  intention  to  exploreit,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  clear  up  -the  mystery  of  its  music,  he  be- 
gan a  conversation  which  seemed  to  have  been 
premeditated.  He  first  informed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Steinbach  that  the  -wicked  relations  of  Jesse  Bal- 
lentyne  had  left  the  country  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  the  Missouri  Territory.  When  they  were 
tried  for  horse  stealing  the  legal  evidence  was  in- 
sufficient to  convict  them,  though  few  doubted  their 
guilt.  About  twenty  of  their  neighbors  then  went 
to  their  dwelling  in  the  mountain,  and  told  them 
that  if  they  would  leave  the  State  they  should  be 
supplied  with  funds  to  pay  their  travelling  expenses; 
but  that  if  they  refused  they  might  calculate  on 
being  punished  by  Lynch's  law.  Two  of  them  had 
run  away  when  the  rest  were  apprehended  for  horse 
stealinff,  and  had  not  returned.  The  rest  had  set 
off  the  preceding  day  for  the  far  west. 

Having  given  this  welcome  information.  Dr. 
Heilbrun  began  to  speak  in  praise  of  Jesse,  whom 
he  declared  to  be,  in  his  opinion  and  in  that  of 
nearly  a^l  the  country,  one  of  the  finest  young  men 
in  Shenandoah,  both  morally  and  intellectually. 
'•  It  is  becoming  the  general  opinion,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "that  Lizzy's  disappearance  has  been  caused 
somehow  by  her  attachment  to  Jesse.  In  fact, 
some  begin  to  say  openly,  that  you  secretly  sent 
her  to  Pennsylvania  again,  that  she  might  be  sepa- 
rated from  Jesse,  and  they  say  that  you  are  wrong 
in  opposing  the  malth.  for  that  you  will  never  find 
a  son-in-law  •elsewhere  equal  to  Jesse,     Of  course 
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they  are  wrong  in  their  conjectures  about  your  hav- 
ing sent  her  away  ;  but  if  you  would  not  be  offend- 
ed with  an  old  friend  for  saying  so,  I  would  say 
that  when  Elizabeth  reappears,  as  she  soon  will, 
you  ought  forthwith  to  declare  your  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  Jesse  Ballentyne." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Dr.  Heilbrun,  who 
was  sitting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steinbach  alone, 
easily  persuaded  them  to  promise  that  if  Elizabeth 
reappeared  she  should  marry  Ballentyne,  now  that 
liis  relations  were  leaving  the  country.  They  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  the  Doctor  had  some  hand  in 
the  disappearance  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  this  mys- 
terious affair  had  some  relation  to  Jesse  Ballentyne; 
but  what  motive  could  have  actuated  those  con- 
cerned in  it,  or  what  end  they  could  propose  to  ef- 
fect by  the  proceeding  was  as  mysterious  as  the 
mode  and  place  of  Elizabeth's  concealment. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Ballentyne  said 
with  a  smiling  countenance  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stein- 
bach. that  he  had  had  a  strange  dream  :  an  angel 
had  appeared  to  him  and  instructed  him  how  he 
might  guide  them  to  Elizabeth's  place  of  conceal- 
ment. "  If  you  will  come  to  my  room  after  break- 
fast (said  he)  I  will  conduct  you  to  her  ;  for  I  have 
full  faith  in  my  dream,  and  engage  in  two  hours 
time  to  restore  her  to  your  arms  safe  and  sound. 
But  then  you  must  accompany  me  to  the  land  of 
dreams  and  visions  :  there  we  shall  find  her." 

This  speech  made  the  old  people  stare.  They 
feared  thai  he  had  lost  his  wits.  However,  as  he 
appeared  to  be  in  earnest,  they  promised  to  come 
to  his  room  in  an  hour. 

When  they  came  he  locked  the  door  behind  them. 
His  window  was  closely  curtained,  and  a  candle 
was  burning  on  the  table.  He  unlocked  his  closet 
door,  brought  forth  another  candle  and  lit  it.  Hold- 
ing one  in  each  hand  he  asked  them  to  look  into 
the  closet  while  he  held  the  candles  over  their 
heads,  that  they  might  see  every  thing  distinctly. 
"  You  see  tliat  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
appearance  of  this  closet,"  said  he  :  "  yet  there  is 
a  great  mystery  in  it.  Stand  back  a  little,  if  you 
please,  good  father  and  mother,  until  I  unfold  its 
mystery."  They  stood  back  seriously  afraid  that  he 
was  crazed.  Setting  the  candlesticks  on  the  floor, 
and  taking  a  screw  driver  from  his  table  drawer  he 
applied  it  successfully  to  two  large  wood  screws 
that  fastened  down  the  door-.sill  of  the  closet — the 
sill  being  only  an  oaken  board  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter thick.  When  he  removed  the  loose  sill,  two 
rings  appeared  in  the  flooring  plank.  Taking  hold 
of  them  he  lifted  up  the  fore  side  of  a  trap-door, 
which  formed  the  floor  of  the  little  closet.  All  this 
occupied  only  two  ininutes. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  taking  up  the  candles,  "  look 
again  into  the  closet."  They  looked  and  saw  a 
narrow  flight  of  steps  descending  from  the  closet 
dour.  "  Why  how  is  this,"  said  Mr.  Steinbach, 
"  there  did  not  use  to  be  a  hole  here." 


"  No,"  said  Jesse,"  I  struck  into  it  when  T  dug 
the  cellar  deeper  to  make  my  floor  dry,  and  I  found 
that  it  was  the  entrance  to  the  land  of  shadows  and 
visions,  so  I  put  steps  to  it  for  ilie  convenience  of 
descending  and  ascending.  Here,  my  father," 
said  he,  "  take  this  candle  and  follow  me ;  mother 
will  follow  you.     Do  as  I  do." 

So  saying  he  began  to  descend,  back  foremost, 
on  account  of  the  steepness  of  their  stair  steps, 
which  lapped  over  one  another.  They  descended 
about  six  feel  to  a  flat  rock  under  the  cellar  walls, 
which  rested  on  a  rock  above.  Between  was  an 
opening  three  and  a  half  feet  high  and  fifteen  in- 
ches wide,  leading  almost  horizontally  under  the 
hill  at  the  end  of  the  house.  About  twenty  feet 
from  the  foot  of  the  steps  the  passage  widened  and 
rose  over  head  to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  room. 
Here  was  a  wooden  chest,  out  of  which  Jesse  took 
two  oil  cloths  formed  into  hoods  to  cover  the  head 
and  shoulders.  These  he  put  upon  his  compan- 
ions, instead  of  hat  and  bonnet,  which  he  deposited 
in  the  chest.  Thence  also  he  took  two  long  pine 
torches,  and  having  lit  one  of  them  by  a  candle, 
and  then  put  the  candle  into  a  lantern  as  a  resource 
if  the  torch  should  happen  to  be  extinguished,  he 
said,  "  now  we  are  prepared  for  dreams  and  visions  ; 
you  have  your  dream  caps  on,  and  I  have  the  vis- 
ion torch  that  is  to  reveal  to  you  this  glorious  land 
of  shades." 

In  a  few  yards  they  came  to  a  streamlet,  the 
same  that  George  and  Jesse  had  seen  in  yester- 
day's exploration. 

"  Here,"  said  Jesse,  "  is  the  spring  branch.  It 
tried  to  get  out  by  the  way  we  came  ;  but  finding 
it  uphill  business,  it  squeezed  through  that  crevice 
there  and  got  out  under  the  kitchen.  See  what  a 
pretty  basin  it  makes  here.  Yoa  would  say  it  was 
only  four  inches  deep  :  it  is  four  times  four  at  least. 
But  let  us  follow  up  the  stream,  you  can  walk  safely 
on  this  icy  border." 

Thus  he  led  them  by  an  easy  way  to  the  great  hall 
where  the  mysterious  music  was  heard  the  day  be- 
fore. Here  he  lit  the  other  torch,  to  make  more  light. 
Whilst  the  old  people  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  mag- 
nificent sight,  and  thought  themselves  in  the  land  of 
visions  indeed,  Jesse  began  to  sing.  He  had  a  rich 
voice,  and  wasihe  distinguished  singer  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  sang  but  one  stanza,  which  he  seems 
to  have  composed  for  the  occasion. 

Melodious  Spirit,  awake  and  sing, 
Make  ihese  arches  and  curtain  ring; 
Charm  our  ears  with  your  spirit-voice, 
And  make  the  hearts  you  love  rejoice. 

No  sooner  had  the  magical  echoes  of  his  voice 
gradually  died  away  in  the  nooks  and  galleries 
around,  then  they  heard  the  softest  and  sweetest 
notes  in  the  world,  floating  around  them,  and  dy- 
ing away  like  angel-whispers.  Then  after  a  short 
pause,  a  voice  clear  and  full  chanted  a  response  to 
Jesse's  stanza,  in  these  words  : 
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To  the  land  of  the  vision  and  dream  have  ye  ronie, 
But  welcome,  dear  friends,  to  my  secret  home. 
Here  is  peace  when  it  storms  above, 
Here  is  a  refuge  for  those  who  love. 

When  these  lines  were  finished,  the  voice  ceased 
and  the  sweet  echoes  gradually  died  away.  It  was 
impossible  to  conjecture  whence  the  voice  came. 
When  all  was  silent  again,  Jesse  led  them  on  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  hall,  where  the  passage 
opened  to  the  left.  Here  he  stopped  and  sung  the 
following  couplet  : 

Daughter  of  music,  awake  again  ; 
Guide  us  to  thee  with  another  strain. 

Immediately  they  heard  the  voice,  apparently 
nigher  than  before,  sing  these  lines  : 

Hither,  ye  loved  ones,  follow  the  so<ind, 
Soon  will  she  who  was  lost  be  found. 

"This  way,"  said  Jesse,  with  eagerness;  "  fol- 
low me." 

They  followed  all  in  amazement  and  with  palpi- 
tating hearts.  They  had  all  to  stoop  as  they  en- 
tered the  low  passage  through  which  the  sounds 
had  evidently  come.  Presently  the  passage  grew 
larger  and  higher.  They  clambered  up  a  some- 
what rough  slope,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  Jesse 
left  his  lantern.  They  saw  passages  open,  one  on 
the  right,  then  another  on  the  left;  but  they  continued 
along  the  main  one,  until  it  contracted  again  and 
seemed  to  terminate.  Jesse  stopped  and  sang  in 
a  low  voice : 

Daughter  of  music,  where  dost  thou  dwell  ? 
Cleave  us  a  way  to  thy  secret  cell. 

The  voice  which  now  seemed  very  near,  sounded 
softly,  as  if  from  the  face  of  the  rock  before  them, 
answering  in  these  words  : 

Quench  thy  torch  and  the  day  will  appear, 
The  lost  will  be  found  and  the  mystery  clear. 

He  extinguished  the  torches,  and  they  stood  for 
a  minute  in  pitch  darkness  and  perfect  silence; 
then  suddenly  the  rock  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
seemed  to  cleave  open,  and  the  bright  sunliglit 
flashed  upon  their  eyes.  Jesse  requested  Mrs. 
Sieinbach  to  enter  first  the  room  before  them 
through  which  the  light  shone.  She  was  so 
frightened  at  what  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  en- 
chantment, that  she  drew  back  and  said: 

"No!  no!  I  can't." 

"  Then  look  in,  Mrs.  Steinbacb,"  said  Jesse,  "and 
I  am  sure  you  will  go  fast  enough." 

This  was  said  in  such  a  lively  and  cheerful  tone, 
that  she  ventured  to  look  in.  Uttering  a  scream, 
half  in  fright  and  half  in  joy,  at  what  she  saw,  she 
exclaimed — 

"  It  is  Lizzy  !"  and  ran  in  and  met  her  daugh- 
ter's embrace — and  both  burst  into  tears  of  joy. 

The   father  ami    Jesse    followed,  and   they  all 


found  themselves  in  the  rock  chamber  with  the 
window  looking  out  over  the  river.  The  entrance 
to  this  chamber  had  been  closed  by  a  quilt  doubled 
and  hupg  before  it  as  a  blind.  It  was  so  much  like 
the  rock  in  color,  that  the  passage  seemed  to  have 
terminated  here,  until  Elizabeth  suddenly  drew 
away  the  quilt  and  let  the  light  flash  upon  the  vis- 
itor's eye. 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  surprise  and  the 
curiosity  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  at 
thus  finding  their  daughter  well  and  joyful, yet  be- 
traying no  little  embarrassment,  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  explanations  that  were  to  follow  might 
not  be  altogether  satisfactory. 

We  shall  wind  up  the  story  as  briefly  as  possible 
by  giving  the  ainount  in  a  few  words  which  she 
and  Jesse  gave  much  more  at  large. 

First,  then,  Elizabeth  and  Jesse,  impelled  by 
indomitable  love,  had  been  clandestinely  married 
in  Pennsylvania,  when  she  was  staying  there  with 
her  relations,  and  Jesse  had  gone,  no  one  knew 
where.  By  letter  they  agreed  to  meet  one  evening 
at  the  house  of  a  certain  magistrate,  who  for  a 
double  fee  had  agreed  to  marry  them  and  keep 
I  heir  secret.  Elizabeth  showed  her  parents  the 
marriage  certificate. 

They  parted  immediately  after  being  married, 
and  did  not  meet  again  until  Jesse  became  Mr. 
Steinbach's  steward.  But  soon  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Elizabeth  to  reveal  her  marriage.  They 
feared  as  yet  to  do  this,  lest  Mr.  Steinbach  should 
be  implacably  offended.  The  discovery  of  the 
secret  cave  by  Jesse,  suggested  this  as  an  effectual 
hiding  place  ;  and  Dr.  Heilbrun,  a  warm  friend  of 
Jesse's  approved  of  the  plan. 

Jesse  in  laying  his  new  floor  in  the  cellar,  se- 
cretly contrived  the  trap  door  in  the  small  closet. 
In  due  time  he  fitted  up  the  broader  part  of  the 
passage  next  that  door  as  a  chamber,  by  stretching 
blankets  across  it  and  laying  down  some  planks  for 
a  floor.  He  furnished  it  with  a  small  table,  a  chair, 
a  couch,  a  large  lamp,  &c.  Having,  ever  since 
he  was  grown,  been  accustomed  to  occupy  a  room 
by  himself,  and  to  shut  himself  up  by  night  for  the 
purpose  of  reading,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing all  his  secret  preparations  unobserved. 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  Elizabeth,  instead  of  going 
to  bed  in  her  room,  went  into  Jesse's  after  the  family 
all  retired,  and  the  next  mo-rning  early  she  took 
possession  of  her  subterranean  chamber.  As 
Jesse  always  locked  his  room  and  closed  his 
window  curtain,  when  he  went  out,  Lizzy  some- 
limes  occupied  his  room  during  a  great  part  of 
the  day.  After  awhile,  the  discovery  of  the  dry 
and  pleasant  chamber  with  the  window  over  the 
river,  induced  Jesse  to  fit  it  with  a  glazed  sash  and 
a  small  sheet-iron  stove,  and  other  needful  furniture 
for  his  wife's  occupancy.  Here  she  could  spend 
her  days  more  comfortably,  and  be  more  retired 
and  safe  if  she  should   need  medical  aid.     This 
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need  came  speedily.  The  water  cave  had  been 
discovered,  a  ladder  and  a  boat  provided,  so  that 
Dr.  Heilbrun  could  be  introduced  with  perfect  se- 
crecy in  this  way  at  night. 

On  the  evening  of  March  10th,  Jesse  found  his  wife 
quite  ill.  He  went  out  as  fast  as  possible ;  saddled  a 
horse  and  galloped  to  Dr.  Heilbrun's — had  him  on 
horse-back  in  ten  minutes — galloped  back  with 
with  him  to  a  point  on  the  river  a  hundred  yards 
below  the  water-cave,  where  they  tied  their  horses 
in  a  thicket,  two  hours  after  dark.  Jesse  had 
left  the  main  cavern  by  the  water  cave,  whence 
he  had  taken  the  boat,  and  landed  it  near  the 
thicket.  Thus  they  got  unobserved  into  the  cav- 
ern. They  found  poor  Elizabeth  in  great  pain 
and  for  a  week  her  life  was  in  jeopardy.  The 
Doctor  staid  with  her  until  the  following  night; 
Jesse  having  disposed  of  the  horses,  by  turning 
the  Doctor's  loose  to  go  home,  and  putting  his  own 
in  the  stable,  before  day.  The  day  being  Sunday, 
Jesse  shut  himself  up  in  his  room ; — that  is,  he 
locked  the  door,  and  staid  most  of  the  day  with 
his  wife.  The  next  night  the  Doctor  returned 
home  and  brought  his  eldest  daughter  to  attend  on 
Elizabeth  as  nurse  ;  his  family  consisting  of  two 
daughters,  and  a  faithful  negro  man,  being  all  in 
the  secret.  In  a  week  poor  Elizabeth  began  to 
recover;  but  she  suffered  awfully  within  that  time, 
and  was  not  fully  recovered  until  the  middle  of 
April.  From  this  time  preparations  were  made 
for  her  re-appearance  ;  and  the  romantic  plan  al- 
ready described  was  adopted. 

To  explain  somewhat  those  incidents  in  the 
great  cave,  which  may  yet  seem  obscure,  it  may 
suffice  to  say,  that  from  the  water  cave  where  the 
boat  was  kept,  there  was  a  near  way  to  Elizabeth's 
room  that  had  the  window,  by  means  of  a  passage 
which  led  through  a  large  room  between  the  great 
hall  and  the  river.  In  this  room  Elizabeth  was 
with  her  furniture,  when  George  and  Jesse  visited 
the  cave,  and  when  her  father  and  mother  heard 
her  voice  in  the  great  hall.  The  sound  of  her 
voice  was  conducted  to  the  great  hall  by  a  passage 
leading  to  the  drapery  that  lined  the  great  hall. 
This  was  the  delicate  manifold  stone  drapery, 
which  had  narrow  openings  between  the  folds  not 
sufficient  to  admit  a  person  to  pass,  or  even  see 
through,  but  giving  passage  to  sounds,  and  sweet- 
ening them  in  passing  by  their  delicate  vibrations. 

This  great  cave  had  rooms  and  passages  which 
we  have  not  described  and  cannot  describe.  Mr. 
Steinbach  kept  it  henceforth  closed  against  all  vis- 
itors, except  his  own  family  and  Dr.  Heilbrun's, 
Other  people  heard  only  vague  rumors  of  it.  Most 
people  believed  after  Elizabeth's  re- appearance, 
that  she  had  returned  from  a  second  visit  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

For  several  months  her  marriage  with  Jesse 
was  still  kept  secret,  in  order  to  let  the  memory 
of  his  vile  relations  fade  away  a  little.     But  before 


the  summer  was  ended,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
publish  the  fact,  for  a  reason  that  may  be  conjec- 
tured. 

We  conclude  by  saying,  that  these  young  people 
did  wrong  in  the  matter  of  their  clandestine  mar- 
riage. Much  trouble  and  suffering  did  it  cost  them. 
After  all,  the  easiest  and  safest  way  is  the  way 
of  duty.  Whatever  hardships  it  may  cost,  they 
come  first,  and  the  pleasure  succeeds  and  endures. 
Not  so  the  way  of  transgression,  it  is  like  some 
liquors,  the  first  taste  may  be  sweet ;  but  then  it 
turns  to  hitler  and  becomes  bitterer  to  the  end. 
These  lovers  would  have  suffered  more,  if  their 
fault  had  not  been  extenuated  by  the  circumstances. 


OPHELIA. 


O  rose  of  May, 

Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia  ! — Laertes. 

Fairest  creation  of  the  teeming  mind, 
And  plastic  hand  of  Avon's  deathless  Bard! 
How  freely  gushes  from  the  world's  pierc'd  heart, 
The  briny  tide  of  Pity's  deepest  fount, 
Drenching  the  page  that  chronicles  thy  griefs  ! — 

We  see  thee  in  the  morn  of  youth  and  joy, 
With  bosom  bounding  to  the  music  vows 
Of  noble  Hamlet ;  and  thy  trembling  heart, 
Woo'd  by  the  summer  of  his  genial  smiles, 
Opes  the  sweet  blossoms  of  its  earliest  love, 
Maugre  the  cold  suspicions  of  thy  sire. 

But  plot  and  counter-plot  in  Ihick'ning  maze. 
Pregnant  with  whisper'd  hints  of  crime  and  blood, 
Like  sudden  cloud,  involv'd  thy  wond'ring  mind; 
Nor  from  its  shrouded  secresy,  vouchsafed 
One  friendly  whtrefore  to  thy  tortur'd  thought 
On  father  murder'd,  and  thy  love  estrang'd. 
Alas  !  the  agony  of  keen  suspense, 
And  the  soul-sick'ning  pangs  of  hope  deferr'd, 
O'ertasking  Nature,  wrought  a  bitter  cure  ! 
More  piteous  'tis,  to  hear  thy  crippled  wit 
Essay  in  scraps,  the  story  of  thy  woes, 
Than  wholesome  Reason,  in  his  order'd  speech. 
O  what  a  world  of  mangled  sweets  fell  forth. 
From  the  crush'd  casket  of  thy  virgin  heart ! — 

There  stands  ih'  ungrateful  willow  that  betray'd 
Thy  trusting  footsteps  to  the  death  below  ; 
Waving  its  weeping  and  repentant  boughs. 
But  all  too  late  ; — there  speeds  the  noisy  brook, 
As  all  regardless  of  the  harm  it  did  ; 
And  in  its  babbling  triumph,  bearing  off 
The  flow'ry  trophies  of  the  lovely  slain. 

But  newly  rescued  from  the  flood,  thy  form, 
In  peace,  reclines  upon  the  grassy  bank; 
Whose  velvet  herbage  with  a  pitying  kiss 
Greets  the  pale  cheek  ;  the  freighted  robe  that  strove 
In  vain,  to  save  thee  with  its  buoyant  aid, 
Now,  in  its  weeping  grief,  with  strict  embrace 
Claims  the  cold  treasure  of  thy  lifeless  clay. 
Like  the  drench'd  streamers  of  the  fated  bark. 
Hugging  the  mast,  thy  clinging  locks  entwine 
With  wild  and  humid  wreaths,  the  marble  neck. 
The  wave  hath  wash'd  life's  color  from  thy  cheek, 
But  stamp'd  the  lily  of  repose,  instead. 
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Calm  now,  the  tumult  of  that  troul)led  breast, 
And  quench'd  the  fever  of  thy  hapless  love. 
If,  from  the  placid  brow,  and  look  serene, 
Our  mortal  meditations  might  divine 
Thy  gentle  spirit's  whereabout, — it  soothes 
Heart-breaking  sympathy,  to  trust  thou  art 
"A  ministering  angel"  in  the  courts  of  Love. 

Death's  icy  arms  may  hold  thee  ;  but  Decay 
His  minion,  shall  forever  stand  aloof; 
Genius'  embalming  hand,  hath  o'er  thee  pass'd  ;- 
Eyes,  yet  unopen'd  in  the  future  night. 
Shall  gaze  upon  thee,  as  thou  liest  enshrin'd, 
Unmould'ring  Beauty  in  th'  embrace  of  Death. 

Charlotte,  Va. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT-FOLIO. 

No.  III. 

FRANKLIN'S   EPITAPH.   COMPOSED    BY  HIM- 
SELF. 

The  body  of 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  Contents  torn  out 

And  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  guilding,) 

Lies  here  food  for  worms 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

In  a  new 

And  beautiful  edition 

Corrected  and  amended 

by 

The  Author. 


Favorite  Verses  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"The  dews  of  Summer  night  did  fall. 
The  moon  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 

Silver'd  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby." — Mickle. 


In  Rome  that  vast  caravansary  all  is  foreign,  even  the 
Romans  seem  to  live  there  not  like  its  possessors  but 
like  pilgrims  who  repose  among  its  ruins. 

Madame  de  Sfael. 


We  never  live — we  only  hope  to  live. — Pascal. 


Man  never  is — but  always  to  be  blessed. — Pope. 


THE  VATICAN. 

In  those  silent  halls  are  assembled  Gods  and  heroes, 
while  beauty  in  eternal  sleep  seems  dreaming  of  herself. 

Corinne. 


COLD  IN  CANADA. 
The  cold  descends  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere with  a  feeling  as  if  it  were  poured   down  upon 
the  head  and  shoulders  from    a  jug. — Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head. 


OF  BIRKE. 
His  imperial  fancy  laid  all  nature  under  triijutc  and  col- 
lected riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation  and  every 
walk  of  art. — Robert  Hall. 


With  this  my  love  doth  come  to  you 
My  love  it  is  both  sure  and  true 
And  eke  the  same  likewise  also 
Unto  your  household  it  doth  go. 

Roudand  Hill. 


Two  things  break  the  monotony 

Of  an  Atlantic  trip, 
Sometimes  behold  we  ship  a  sea, 

Sometimes  we  see  a  ship. — Mrs.  Osgood. 


If  you  fix  him  at  court  he  will  never  bend ;  if  you  send 
him  to  the  bar  and  his  clients  are  rogues,  he  will  throw  up 
his  brief;  if  you  enlist  him  under  government  and  bethink 
you  wrong  he  will  oppose. — De  Vere. 


The  most  gifted  men  that  I  have  known  have  been  the 
least  addicted  to  depreciate  either  friends  or  foes. — Sharp. 


CHATEAUBRIAND  AT  SPARTA. 
Profound  silence  reigned  around;  determined  to  make 
echo  speak  where  the  human  voice  is  no  longer  heard,  I 
shouted  with  all  my  might,  Leonidas!  Leonidas!  No  voice 
repeated  the  great  name,  and  Sparta  herself  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her  hero. 


The  best  governments  are  always  subject  to  be  like  the 
fairest  crystal,  wherein  every  icicle  or  grain  is  seen,  which 
in  a  fouler  stone  is  never  perceived. — Lord  Bacon. 


When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests,  when  thunder 
rolls  and  lightning  flies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from 
the  clouds,  and  laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  thou 
lookest  in  vain,  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more — whether 
thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  Eastern  clouds,  or  thou  trem- 
blest  at  the  gates  of  the  West. — Ossian. 


There  is  no  saying  shocks  me  so  much,  as  that  which  I 
hear  very  often,  that  a  man  does  not  know  how  lo  pass  his 
time. — Cowley. 


I  hope  it  is  no  infringement  on  better  things,  that  my  taste 
for  humor  and  a  sort  of  sensible  nonsense,  is  no  whit  di- 
minished.— Hannah  More. 


The  stag  roused  from  his  lair,  shakes  his  dappled  sides, 
tosses  his  beamy  head,  and  conscious  of  superior  agility 
seems  to  defy  the  gathering  storm. — Hervey. 


The  time  will  come,  when  three  words  uttered  with  char- 
ity and  meekness,  shall  receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward, 
than  three  thousand  volumes  w  ritten  with  disdainful  sharp- 
ness of  wit. — Hooker. 


The  little  charmer  to  my  view 

Was  sculpture  bro\ight  to  life  anew  ; 

Her  eyes  had  a  poetic  glow — 

Her  pouting  mouth  was  Cupid's  bow, 

And  through  her  frock  I  could  descry 

Her  neck  and  shoulders  symmetry. —  Campbell. 
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Man  may  plough  the  earth  and  cut  his  way  through  moun- 
tains or  contract  rivers  into  canals,  for  the  transport  of  his 
merchandise,  but  if  his  fleets  for  a  moment  furrow  the 
Ocean,  its  waves  as  instantly  efface  this  slight  mark  of  ser- 
vitude, and  it  again  appears  such  as  it  was  on  the  first  day 
of  its  creation.— Corinree. 

C.   C. 


CONINECTION  BETWEEN  THE  QUALITIES  OF  A  GREAT 
COMMANDER  AND  A  GREAT  STATESMAN. 

It  has  often  been  made  a  question  how  far  splen- 
did military  success  indicates  qualification  for  civil 
administration.  To  no  people  under  the  sun  can 
this  be  a  more  interesting  question  than  to  ours. 
At  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  the  populace  has 
been  more  dazzled  by  a  military  reputation  than  any 
other,  and  even  persons  of  the  most  cultivated  in- 
tellect, of  the  coolest  judgment,  and  most  refined  sen- 
sibility, have  not  been  proof  against  its  fascination. 
But  in  these  United  States,  whose  true  policy  is 
peace,  there  is  an  absolute  and  an  increasing  mania 
about  military  heroes.  The  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion furnished  one  military  President,  (if  he  who 
was  greater  in  peace  than  in  war,  can  properly  be 
called  military,)  two  distinguished  in  the  war  of 
1812  have  filled  the  presidential  chair,  and  how 
many  Mexican  heroes  will  rise  to  that  eminence,  it 
is  now  hard  to  foresee,  but  we  may  safely  predict 
that  there  will  be  several. 

The  military  tendency,  therefore,  "has  increased" 
and  "is increasing;"  we  propose  to  inquire  whether 
it  "  ought  to  be  diminished." 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  the 
hero,  especially  with  the  unthinking  multitude. 
His  achievements  are  not  only  more  brilliant,  but 
more  palpable,  and  apparently  more  substantial 
than  those  of  the  orator,  legislator,  judge,  or  di- 
plomatist. If  he  has  distinguished  himself  in  de- 
fensive warfare,  his  countrymen  feel  all  the  grati- 
tude due  to  one  who  has  preserved  their  rights, 
their  property,  and  perhaps  their  lives.  No  rea- 
soning nor  persuasion  can  make  them  sensible  of 
equal  obligation  to  those  who  have  done  them  equal 
or  perhaps  greater  service,  by  calm  legislative,  di- 
plomatic or  executive  wisdom,  industry,  and  saga- 
city. 

If  his  military  genius  has  shone  forth  in  a  war  of 
aggression,  he  will  excite  the  admiration  even  of 
those  who  consider  the  war  itself  as  unauthori- 
zed by  any  principle  of  justice  or  expediency. 
This  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  war 
which  has  just  closed ;  many  have  forgotten  what 
they  themselves  regarded  as  its  unjust  commence- 
ment in  its  brilliant  successes,  and  all  have  united 
in  poeans  to  our  victorious  commanders. 

But  with  writers  of  the  modern  peace  school,  who 


have  seen  and  lamented  this  propensity,  the  tenden- 
cy has  been  exactly  opposite,  and,  we  suspect,  has 
been  carried  to  excess.  Their  objections  to  heroes 
are  partly  intellectual  and  partly  moral.  As  Taci- 
tus says  :  Credunt  militaribus  ingeniis  subliliiatem 
deesse,  quia  castrensis  jurisdictio  secura  et  obtu- 
sior  ac  plura  manu  agens,  call iditaiem  fori  non  ex- 
erceat.  The  philosophic  Burke,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  remarked  that  an  habitual  exercise  of  this  very 
calliditas  fori  disqualifies  for  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive statesmanship.  However  that  may  be  ex- 
perience proves  that  there  are  few  if  any  instances 
in  which  military  genius  of  the  highest  order  is 
combined  with  political  incapacity.  A  great  gen- 
eral may  sometimes  have  lived  so  exclusively  in 
camps  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  political 
business.  But  while  he  may  not  understand,  and 
may  be  inclined  to  despise  technif;al  minutiae,  the 
same  intuitive  practical  sagacity  which  has  made 
him  a  great  c  mmander,  will  soon  render  him  mas- 
ter of  every  thing  essential  to  a  successful  admin- 
istration. 

He  never  refines,  nor  speculates,  nor  hesitates, 
but  is  always  decided,  energetic,  and  practical. 
His  character  must  contain  all  the  elements  of  ad- 
ministrative talent.  He  may  be  neither  a  Milton, 
a  Bacon,  nor  a  Demosthenes ;  but  he  must  possess 
that  wisdom  of  action  far  more  important  to  a  states- 
man than  imagination,  or  philosophy  or  eloquence.. 

His  acquirements  and  qualifications  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  narrow  sphere  which  some  imagine. 
Tactics,  fortification,  gunnery  and  engineering  may 
be  acquired,  and  thoroughly  acquired  by  men  of 
limited  intellect,  utterly  incapable  of  enlarged  views 
either  in  war  or  peace.  But  these  bear  about  the 
same  proportion  to  all  the  accomplishments  of  a 
great  leader  which  orthography  and  geography  do 
to  a  complete  education.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
should  know  how  "  to  set  a  squadron  in  the  field"  to 
plant  or  point  a  cannon,  or  throw  up  a  fortification 
secundum  artem.  All  these  things  he  must  do,  but  he 
must  not  leave  others  of  far  greater  moment  undone. 
He  must  not  be  a  military  pedant,  who,  like  Gen- 
eral Braddock,  imagines  that  Indian  savages  must 
be  encountered,  as  Marlborough  met  the  French  at 
Blenheim,  or  like  the  old  Hungarian,  who  accused 
Bonaparte  of  gross  ignorance,  because  he  attacked  in 
front,  flank  or  rear,  as  circumstances  and  his  own 
genius  prompted.  He  must  not  only  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  resources  and  character  of  the 
nation  to  vvhieh  he  belongs  as  well  as  of  the  coun- 
try in  or  against  which  he  is  warring,  but  capable 
of  making  that  knowledge  available  in  every  emer- 
gency. He  must  study  the  finances,  the  agricul- 
ture, the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  his  ene- 
mies, their  history,  their  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, their  peculiar  genius,  and  the  means  by  which, 
as  the  case  may  be,  they  can  be  inspired  with  ter- 
ror, or  soothed  into  submission  or  accommodation. 
He  must  nol  only  possess  ever  ready  information 
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on  all  these  subjecls,  but,  above  all  lhinff3,  must 
thoroughly  and  instinctively  unHerstand  individual 
men.  It  was  Montecuculi,  I  believe,  who  discov- 
ered the  death  of  his  opponent  Tiirenne,  by  the 
movements  of  his  army  after  his  fall,  so  complete- 
ly had  observation  made.him  acquainted  wiih  that 
hero's  style  of  manoeuvrino:.  While  a  consum- 
mate general  may  sometimes  be  able  to  do  this,  it 
is  essential  that  he  should  know  how  to  choose  his 
own  subordinates  and  agents  with  the  unerring  sa- 
gacity of  a  Washington  or  Bonaparte.  He  must 
know  what  chord  to  touch  in  the  bosom  of  his  sol- 
diers, whether  it  be  his  object  to  excite  or  sustain 
enthusiasm,  or  to  rebuke  insubordination  or  miscon- 
duct. No  army  can  be  made  thoroughly  efficient 
without  addressing  to  it  other  motives  beside  fear  of 
punishment.  These  motives  may  be  very  different, 
or  greatly  modified  in  the  Russian  -serf,  the  Prus- 
sian automaton,  the  impulsive  Frenchman  or  the 
free  American.  :  ' 

These  considerations  show  the  great  mistake  of 
those  who  suppose  that  a  commander  has  none  but 
physicial  obstai-les  to  overcome,  none  but  physical 
force  to  resist.  Moral  influence  must  often  be  ap- 
plied, and  applied  with  a  master  hand  to  sway  the 
minds  of  his  own  soldiers  and  citizens,  as  well  as 
of  his  enemies.  He  may  not  be  able  to  theorize 
about  human  nature;  but  what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant for  all  practical  purposes,  he  will  know  how  to 
sway  and  bend  it  to  his  will. 

He  will  be  a  tyrant,  but  a  tyrant  like  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  knows  how  and  when  to  yield,  and 
when  to  be  inflexible.  In  his  character  must  be 
combined  dignity,  suavity,  familiarity,  and  energy, 
securing  at  once  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
soldiers.  He  will  usually  possess  that  plain  and 
manly  eloquence,  which  disdaining  rounded  periods 
and  rhetorical  ornaments,  carries  away  the  judg- 
ment and  feelings  by  its  soul-stirring  power. 

With  all  these  qualities  and  attainments,  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  an  able  negotiator.  In  modern  times 
the  diplomatic  talents  of  Marlborough  were  no  less 
celebrated  than  his  military ;  and  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  blunt  energy  and  far-reaching 
sagacity  of  Napoleon,  had  his  mind  been  never  in- 
toxicated by  success,  would  have  been  an  overmatch 
for  the  finesse  and  insinuation  of  Talleyrand. 

But  high  military  genius  may  often  be  combined 
with  all  the  patience  and  art  of  Talleyrand,  as  in 
the  case  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  might  well 
have  afforded  to  despise  the  philippics  of  Demos- 
thenes, while  undermining  the  Athenian  power  not 
more  by  arms,  than  negotiation.  Who  can  suppose 
that  Cicero,  with  his  high  genius,  and  great  know- 
ledge and  experience,  was  a  match  in  negotiation  for 
the  unhesitating  energy  of  the  usurper  Caesar  ■?  In- 
deed the  empire  of  Rome  could  never  reached  so 
vast  an  extent,  had  not  its  conquering  generals 
been  also  skillful  diplomatists. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  these  remarks  apply 


only  to  a  general  of  the  first  order  ;  it  is  by  no 
means  contended  that  a  good  general  of  division 
like  Ney,  or  a  dashing  cavalry  officer  like  Murat 
must  necessarily  be  an  able  politician  or  negotia- 
tor. 

The  moral  objection  to  military  men  is  far 
stronger  and  better  grounded  than  the  intellectual. 
Their  faults  stand  side  by  side  with  their  excellen- 
cies. Military  experience,  while  it  gives  decision, 
is  almost  certain  to  impart  an  arbitrary  tone  to  the 
character.  Military  statesmen  will  not  only  re- 
fused to  be  shackled  by  forms  in  cases  of  real 
emergency,  but  will  often  unnecessarily  violate 
principles  essential  to  true  liberty.  Delays  are 
sometimes  dangerous;  but  they  are  often,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  the  necessary  price  of  freedom. 
One  accustomed  to  the  secura  jurisdictia  of  a 
camp  will  strike  a  great  blow  for  natural  safety  or 
reform  more  promptly  and  effectually, than  a  mere 
civilian;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  wrong  and  dan- 
gerous blow  is  more  to  be  dreaded  from  him. 

The  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  justify 
summary  measures  on  the  plea  of  salus  exercitus, 
will  too  often  allege  that  of  salus  populi,  when  his 
own  passions  are  excited,  or  his  interests  are  at 
stake.  He  will  also  be  prone  to  exaction,  unrea- 
sonably expecting  civil  subordination  to  be  as  strict 
and  complete,  as  military. 

Familiarity  with  war  has  certainly  a  tendency  to 
harden  the  heart;  yet  soldiers  are  not  only  brave 
and  generous,  but  often  distinguished  for  kindness 
and  humanity  :  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  un- 
relenting harshness  and  severity  are  not  the  quali- 
ties to  be  dreaded  in  a  statesman  of  this  age  and 
country. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  a  military  President  will  be  less  apt  to 
involve  us  in  war,  than  one  who  has  been  always 
devoted  to  civil  affairs.  A  great  change  must  take 
place  in  our  customs,  before  the  President  can  be 
expected  to  lead  our  armies  in  person.  He  must 
now  consider  an  election  to  that  office  an  end  of 
active  military  service,  and  must  in  case  of  war, 
be  contented  with  directing  its  operations.  This 
will  scarcely  be  an  ohjpct  of  ambition  to  one  who 
hasshone  on  the  battle-field,  unless  we  can  conceive 
Bonaparte  satisfied  with  the  station  of  Carnot,  or 
General  Jackson  with  the  War  Department. 

Our  national  experience  seems  to  coincide  with 
this  reasoning.  Our  only  two  wars,  since  our  in- 
dependence, have  been  commenced  under  the  au- 
spices of  Presidents  by  no  means  distinguished  for 
military  prowess.  Civilians,  who  have  never  wit- 
nessed the  havoc  and  sufferings  of  war,  will  be  far 
more  apt  to  vapor  above  national  honor  and  invin- 
cibility, and  swallowing  whole  continents  without 
indigestion,  than  the  tried  warrior  who  is  reposing 
on  his  laurels.  Such  expedients  are  not  unfre- 
quently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  flattering 
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national  vanity,  and  sustaining  a  sinking  popu- 
larity. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  election 
of  a  military  President  is  exceedingly  objectiona- 
ble. It  encourages  the  belief  that  military  distinc- 
tion is  the  surest  passport  to  popular  favor,  and 
thereby  stimulates  the  aspiring  to  promote  war,  as 
a  means  of  winning  those  verdant  laurels  which  so 
much  delight  the  verdant  multitude.  This  is  a 
great,  and  we  fear  a  pressing  evil.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  love  of  land,  stimulated  into  intensity,  in 
the  case  of  the  officers,  by  the  hope  of  fame  and 
office  on  the  return  of  peace,  may  convert  us  from 
a  peace-loving  nation,  such  as  Washington  desired 
ns  to  be,  into  a  horde  of  modern  Romans.  We  may 
forget  our  wrong-doing  in  the  idea  that  oor  sway  is 
always  beneficent  and  salutary  ;  but  when  put  in 
words,  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  old  Jesuitical  max- 
im, *'  the  end  justifies  the  means."  Every  thing 
which  encourages  this  disgraceful,  and  we  fear, 
fatal  tendency  is  to  be  resisted  as  in  the  last  degree 
pernicious. 

There  may  indeed  be  exigencies  in  which  the 
selection  of  a  military  chiefiian  is  an  alternative  to 
be  preferred  to  something  worse.  We  have  freely 
conceded  that  military  genius  of  the  highest  order 
implies  civil  talent  of  no  mean  stamp,  and  that  the 
practical  sagacity  and  unhesitating  energy  of  a 
soldier,  may  often  cut  the  Gordian  knot  at  which 
the  trembling  fingers  of  a  politician  have  long  been 
in  vain  fumbling.  But  a  second  or  third  rate  gen- 
eral will  have  all  the  faults  without  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  great  commander,  while  both  may 
Hsually  be  expected  to  be  arbitrary  and  overbear- 
ing ;  and  what  is  far  worse,  the  glitter  of  a  gener- 
al's uniform  will  acquire  additional  brilliancy  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  see  that  it  is  often  converted 
into  the  robe  of  civil  power. 

The  entire  exclusion  of  military  chiefiians  from 
high  political  office  would  be  a  narrow  and  illiberal 
principle.  Yet  it  cannot  he  denied  that  their  fre- 
quent or  incautious  elevation  must  prove  highly 
dangerous.  A  Civilian. 


TO    PYRRHA 


IJor.  1.  5. 

O,  Pyrrha,  say,  what  slender  boy 

Of  those  whose  locks  sweet  odours  Jave> 

Embraces  ihee  so  fair  and  coy, 
Amid  the  roses  of  a  cave  ' 

For  whom  hind'st  lliou  thy  yellow  hair 

Flowing  and  free  from  jewels  rare  ? 

Alas!  how  often  will  he  weep 

Thy  faithless  love,  thy  broken  gage 

And  trembling  gaze  upon  the  deep 

Where  waves  roll  high  and  tempests  rage  ! 


What  simple  youth  enjoys  thy  charms 
And  clasps  thee  willing  in  his  arms — 

Who,  ignorant  of  the  changeful  vtind 
That  lashes  the  inconstant  sea, 

With  fond  reliance  hopes  to  find 
A  heart  forever  tnie  in  thee  ? 

UiAappy  he  whose  eyes  behold 

Thy  charming  face,  thy  locks  of  gold. 

Behold  upon  the  sacred  wall 

My  garments  dripping  from  the  wave, 
A  votive  gift  they  speak  to  all, 

Of  safety  from  a  watery  grave. 
Yet  more  than  from  the  cruel  sea 
They  tell  of  my  escape  from  ihee  ! 

Eon,  Nov.  12,  1847. 


ADVENTURE  AND  SCENERY 

IN    THE 

FAR  SOUTHWEST. 

Who  does  not  love  to  hear  the  Hunter's  tale 
Of  marvellous  adventure  ?  tho'  oft  repeated  ; 
Yet  with  wonders  new,  and  pleasing  fantasy, 
It  strikes  upon  the  ear,  when  idly  seated  'round — • 
The  camp  fire's  mellow  light. — Anon. 

In  travelling  over  those  lonely  wilds, — denomi- 
nated prairies, — which  constitute  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  Western  country,  the  tourist  after  many 
hours  of  weariness,  where  nought  but  sky  and 
plain  has  greeted  the  vision,  will  find  himself  at 
last  entering  a  flowery  grove,  which  clothes  the 
summit  of  an  elevated  mound,  where  the  jessa- 
mine, the  orange,  and  the  myrtle  pour  forth  the 
incense  of  nature.  This  oasis  of  the  prairie,  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Island,  from  the  vast  expanse 
of  water  which  covers  the  low  grounds  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  adjacent  thereto  is  usually  to  be  found, 
some  great  sink  or  natural  depression,  forming  a 
grand  reservoir  during  the  dry  months,  where  the 
finny  tribe  sport  in  antic  gambols,  and  the  water 
fowl  glide  in  great  numbers. 

It  is  to  one  of  these  spots,  situated  in  the  Laca- 
sine  prairie  of  Louisiana,  that  we  would  direct  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  This  spot,  from  its  pre- 
dominant natural  growth,  has  been  termed  by  the 
Creole  population,  Zs/e  Orange,  and  surely  if  there 
is  a  place  on  earth  entitled  to  the  name,  it  is  the 
verdant  elevation  to  which  we  refer,  covered  with 
an  immense  grove  of  orange  trees,  intermingled 
with  the  wild  grape.  The  sun  was  declining  in 
the  Western  horizon,  as  our  party,  quitting  the 
monotonous  prairie  route,  began  the  ascent  of  that 
natural  mound,  so  gradually  tapering  to  its  summit, 
as  scarcely  to  be  realized,  until  having  attained  its 
utmost  height,  a  boundless  view  over  that  vast  ex- 
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panse  presented  the  day-god  sinking  to  his  noctur- 
nal couch.  At  the  base,  on  the  Western  side,  lay 
a  silvery  sheet  of  water  of  consideralile  extent,  so 
calm  in  its  mirrored  tranquillity,  that  not  a  ripple 
seemed  to  mar  its  surface,  and  in  the  crystal 
depths,  myriads  of  fish  could  plainly  be  discerned 
in  calm  repose,  mayhap,  like  some  stealthy  reptile 
of  an  every  day  world,  quietly  waiting  beneath  that 
covert  of  inaction  to  dart  upon  their  unsuspecting 
prey.  The  gigantic  magnolia,  then  in  full  bloom 
with  its  large  lily  white  fiowers,  theknarled  live  oak, 
from  which  sprung  pendant,  the  silvery  moss,  in- 
termingled with  the  green  misletoe,  and  the  fra- 
grant orange  tree,  with  its  yellow  blossom,  and 
green  and  golden  fruit  in  continuous  bearing,  form- 
ed a  vast  canopy  over  head.  As  the  evening  dew 
settled  upon  the  flower,  the  perfume  was  oppres- 
sively sickening  to  the  senses,  corapelliag  both 
man  and  beast,  to  seek  the  open  space  on  a  rocky 
headland,  rising  perpendicular  from  the  lake,  in 
which  were  reflected  the  gliltering  stars  of  the  fir- 
mament.  There  is  a  simplicity  and  beauty  in  the 
development  of  nature's  works,  which  the  artistic 
power  of  man  can  never  imitate,  and  we  gaze  upon 
the  placid  lake,  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  vegetation,  or  the  purling  rivulet  as  it  courses 
through  some  pleasant  valley,  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  reverence.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  wild  vaga- 
ries of  the  superstitious  Grecian,  investing  the 
glen  and  the  grotto,  the  fountain  and  streamlet 
w'ith  fancied  divinities,  to  whom  in  his  simple  reli. 
gion  of  nature,  adoration  was  paid  ;  that  the  moun- 
tain nymph,  the  naiad,  and  the  faun,  found  each  an 
appropriate  niche,  in  the  mystical  temple  of  his 
heathen  mythology  ?  The  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  our  past  condition  as  contrasted 
with  the  present,  the  legend  associated  with  the 
spot,  the  autumnal  season,  and  the  grey-lit  hour, 
all  tended  to  induce  a  meditative  spirit,  bringing 
with  it  a  train  of  fanciful  creation.  We  had  but 
recently  escaped  from  imminent  danger  upon  the 
prairie,  owing  to  an  influx  of  the  waters  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico, — as  described  in  a  previous  num- 
ber,*— which  threatened  destruction  by  the  career- 
ing element,  and  now,  after  passing  through  a  ste- 
rile waste  devoid  of  vegetation,  we  found  ourselves 
transferred  to  a  paradise  of  sweets,  where  the  graz- 
ing dun  deer  invited  the  sportsman's  rifle,  and  the 
placid  lake  abounding  in  fish  of  every  variety,  the 
skillful  display  of  the  angler's  rod.  Thus  is  human 
life  !  At  one  moment  tossed  upon  the  sea  of  ad- 
versity, where  the  tempest  of  passion,  or  the  storm 
of  penury  throws  its  mad  waves  over  its  victim, 
and  anon,  the  genius  of  fortune  rescues  the  sink- 
ing wretch,  with  hopes  confirmed,  of  brighter  pros- 
pects in  the  future. 

Following  this  train   of  reflection,  fancy  led  the 
mind  back  to  a  not  far  distant  period,  when  this 
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isolated  spot  had  been  the  resort  of  one,  whose  ad- 
venturous career  upon  the  Ocean  struck  terror  to 
the  mariner's  heart,  and  sealed  the  fate  of  riclity 
freighted  argosies,  and  whose  deeds  of  savage  duv- 
ing  have  formed  the  burden  of  sea  romance.  H' re  m 
years  gone  by,  the  bold  buccatieer,  Lafiiie.  fomi'i  . 
temporary  respite  from  the  bustling  scenes  nf  in:i 
ritime  life,  when  throwing  oif  the  duties  of  emu 
mand  over  a  dissolute  crew,  lo  whom  his  word  was 
law,  who 

No  flag  aelvnowledged,  when  unfurled  his  own  ; 
The  sea  his  empire,  and  the  deck  his  throne, — 

he  sought  amidst  this  quiet  seclusion  relief  from 
worldly  cares,  and  resigned  himself  to  the  arbi- 
trary abandon  of  Love.  Strange  phase  of  h«- 
Tianity,  where  the  extremes  of  passion  reign 
predominant!  At  one  moment,  warring  with  his 
fellow  man,  thirsting  after  blood  and  treasure,  upon 
the  boundless  deep;  the  next,  we  find  him  wrapt 
in  the  bond  of  servitude,  where  the  kindliest  feel- 
ings of  human  nature  are  developed,  and  amidst 
this  elysium,  paying  adoration  to  woman ;  like 
Byron's  Corsair ; 

Linked  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand uriraes. 

The  cottage  which  he  had  erected  was  still 
standing  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  although  in  a 
"ery  dilapidated  state,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
grove  of  myrtle  trees,  around  whose  trunks  the  ivy 
and  the  sweet  brier  had  clung  in  rich  profusion. 
Some  lofty  sycamores,  in  leafless  form,  rose  up  to- 
wards the  sky,  like  grim  skeletons  of  the  past, 
mourning  over  the  scene  of  departed  pleasure. 

The  only  occupant  of  the  Island  was  a  Spaniard 
by  the  name  of  Cosito,  who,  with  his  Indian  wife, 
had  resided  unmolested  in  that  quiet  seclusion  for 
twenty  years,  cultivating  a  small  patch  of  corn,  the 
produce  of  which,  together  with  the  chase,  supplied 
all  their  wants :  presenting  one  of  the  most  marked 
cases  of  life  in  a  state  of  nature,  that  has  ever  fal- 
len under  the  writer's  notice.  In  the  life  of  the 
savage,  we  frequently  meet  with  a  similar  condi- 
dition,  but  their  association  in  clans  from  a  com- 
munity of  interest,  frequently  leads  to  petty  jealou- 
sies that  mar  domestic  happiness.  A  constitutional 
desire  for  warlike  sports,  induces  foray  on  neigh- 
boring tribes,  and  continual  feuds  with  each  other, 
while  ambition  in  the  chief,  to  rise  superior  to 
his  fellow  brave,  naturally  brings  on  disquietude  of 
mind. 

From  early  boyhood,  Cosito  had  led  an  adven- 
turous life  upon  the  stormy  main.  Forced  into 
servitude,  he  had  remained  under  the  Pirate  Lafitte, 
until  the  closing  scene  of  his  operations  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  when  he  rendered  essential  service  with 
his  leader  to  the  American  arms  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  for  which  they,  together  with  other 
of  their  comrades,  received  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  full  pardon  for  past  offences. 
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From  Cosito's  statement,  it  would  appear  that  at 
an  early  age  he  had  been  entrusted  by  his  father, 
in  his  dyinfr  moments,  to  a  messmate,  who  for  some 
crime  committed  against  the  laws  of  his  country, 
fled  to  the  rendezvous  at  Berwick's  bay,  and  joined 
the  band  of  Latiiie,  taking  the  boy  Cosito  with 
him.  Here  Cosito  gradually  rose  from  the  capa- 
city of  a  cabin  servant  to  the  post  of  clerk  on 
board  the  vessel  the  piratical  chieftian  commanded. 
Once  in  that  employ,  his  services  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  nor  would  it  have  been  prudent  for 
tlieir  own  personal  safely  to  permit  his  discharge, 
however  willing  he  might  have  been  to  relinquish 
his  position.  Many  were  his  attempts  to  escape 
from  bondage,  but  without  success.  From  long 
and  intimate  association  with  Lafiite,  he  had  (onn 
ed  a  much  higher  esiiitiale  of  his  character  ihau 
has  been  generally  received.  Many  instances  ol 
chivalrous  daring  and  high  toned  humanity  were 
related  by  Cosito  to  the  writer,  which,  if  correctly 
•tatcd,  would  materially  change  the  previiiling  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  tliat  desperate  adveniurer.  ii 
would  appear  that  in  the  onset  of  his  career,  re 
venge  for  a  [jersoual  injury  to  one  whom  he  deeply 
joveil,  l)y  a  fiend  in  human  form,  was  the  cause  of  his 
breaking  the  bonds  of  society,  and  pro.-;ecuiitm  bv 
thegoveriiineut  for  the  deaihof  one  high  in  power, 
induced  him  to  organize  a  band  for  greaier  aggn^s- 
sion.  Once  commitied  to  ihat  association,  it  seeine  I 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  break  the  lie,  although 
many  efforts  had  been  made  on  his  part  so  to  do, 
one  of  which,  as  given  by  Cosito,  and  treasured  up 
in  memory,  we  deem  worthy  of  narration. 

It  was  a  dark  foggy  night,  when,  in  the  latitude 
of  Cape  St.  Antonio,  adisiant  cannonade  was  heard 
by  the  crew  of  the  vessel  which  Lafitie  command- 
ed, and  the  bold  Buccaneer,  believing  it  to  be  in  part 
from  one  of  his  own  squadron,  then  on  the  track  of 
a  homeward  bound  mercliantman,  ordered  all  sail 
to  be  immediately  set  to  join  the  ren -ounter.  Ou 
approaching  the  combatants,  he  found  his  anticipa- 
tions fully  realized,  and  the  deck  of  the  merchant- 
man filled  with  the  men  of  the  piratical  cruiser. 
Lafiite  soon  stood  amidst  the  scene  of  carnage. 
His  presence  caused  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
by  the  light  of  a  battle  lantern,  the  delicate  form  of 
a  female  was  seen  extended  over  the  body  of  an  aged 
man.  The  lady  was  soon  transferred  to  the  cabin 
of  his  own  vessel,  and  by  the  •application  of  proper 
restoratives,  aroused  from  the  swoon  into  which  it 
appeared  she  had  fallen,  on  the  death  of  her  father. 
When  consciousness  was  entirely  restored,  and  as- 
surances from  Ijafille  in  regard  to  her  personal 
safety  were  confirmed,  her  history  was  soon  relat- 
ed. 8he  was  ihe  only  child  of  a  Spanish  merchant, 
who  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  Mexico, 
and  tiiey  were  returning  to  their  native  land,  when 
by  the  capture  of  the  vessel  she  lost  at  once  her 
venerable  parent  and  all  worldly  possessions.  It 
was  slated   to   Cosito   by  the  priest— whom,  with 


strange  inconsistency,  Lafitte  always  carried  in  his 
vessel — that  the  latter  offered  to  land  her  at  one  of 
his  numerous  depots  on  the  Gulf,  and  to  ensure  her 
a  safe  transport  to  her  friends,  at  any  point  she 
might  designate,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  render  her  comfortable.  But  from  one  of  those 
strange  and  mysterious  incidents,  connected  with 
the  bye  plots  of  human  existence,  the  proposition, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  Lafitte,  for  reasons  herc- 
.ifier  apparent,  was  instantly  rejected. 

It  would  seem  that  some  months  previous  to  the 
date  of  our  story,  Lafiite,  in  the  disguise  of  a  French 
nobleman,  had  visited  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  purpose 
of  asceriaining  the  period  of  departure  from  that 
port  of  homeward  bound  vessels,  and  the  nature  of 
th^ir  cargoes,  as  was  his  usual  custom  before  an  at- 
tempt at  capture.  While  at  a  public  ball  in  that 
city,    his   atfable   manners   and    pleasing  exterior, 

won  the  regard  of  Senorila  D .     This  regard 

soon  ripened  into  love,  and  the  ardor  of  Castilian's 
afl'ectiou,  when  once  developed,  need  not  be  de- 
scribed ;  it  is  the  soul  of  her  existence. 

His  sudden  departure  pi  evented  a  second  meet- 
ing, hut  the  acquaintance  of  that  night  was  not 
siiou  to  ''e  forgoFien,  and  passion  unrequited  preyed 
so  strongly  on  her  mind,  that  a  severe  illne.'^s  en- 
sued, which  hastened  the  departure  of  her  father 
10  a  more  genial  climate,  for  the  restoration  of  her 
health.  Her  emaciated  form  at  the  time  of  the 
ca[>ture  was  not  recognised  by  Lafitie.  but  with 
her  that  noble  mien,  and  the  sparkling  fire  of  the 
eye,  could  not  be  mistaken.  Unconscious  of  the 
character  of  him  who  had  preserved  her  from  bru- 
tal outrage,  and  perhaps  death,  with  that  intensity 
of  passion  which  had  haunted  her  day  dreams  and 
night  visions,  through  many  a  weary  hour,  she 
vowed  never  to  leave  him.  On  the  arrival  of 
Lafiite  at  Barataria,  his  principal  rendezvous,  with 
his  vessel,  it  is  said  he  was  united  to  her  in  the 
bonds  of  wedlock  by  his  chaplain,  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  his  principal  officers.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  they  immediately  proceeded  in  a  well  manned 
barge  up  one  of  those  numerous  t)ayous  which  in- 
dent the  coast,  and  through  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
we  have  described,  entered  its  placid  waters.  On 
this  Island  a  comfortable  dwelling  had  been  erected 
some  years  previous  by  the  orders  of  Lafitte,  where 
he  had  sought  frequent  relaxation  from  the  bustle 
and  turmoil  of  his  arduous  command,  and  here  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  spent  the  years  of  life's 
decline.  But  fate  had  willed  it  otherwise.  He  was 
destined  for  nobler  deeds  of  action,  in  sustaining 
the  cause  of  Liberty  and  a  nation's  rights. 

Having  resigned  the  command  of  his  vessel,  with 
the  intention  of  making  that  resignation  permanent, 
amid  the  peaceful  shades  of  this  rural  retreat, 
months  of  unalloyed  happiness  went  by,  in  the 
society  of  his  fascinating  Leonora.  All  com- 
munication with  his  vessel  had  been  cut  off, 
except  through  the  agency  of  Cosito,  in  corres- 
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ponding  with  his  principal  officer,  to  whom  alone 
the  secret  of  his  retreat  was  known.  But  mur- 
murs and  discontent  arose  among  his  crew  at  the 
protracted  absence  of  their  commander,  and  al- 
though repeated  urged  to  return,  the  Rover  showed 
no  disposition  to  abandon  the  quietude  of  his  Para- 
dise, for  the  society  of  his  companions.  A  melan- 
choly circumstance  alone  determined  his  future 
course,  in  the  loss  of  his  beloved,  after  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  their  union — she  dying  of  some  grievous 
malady — and  in  her  death  all  hopes  of  reformation 
bein?  quenched  by  that  bitter  anguish  which  he 
thought  could  only  be  allayed  amidst  exciting 
scenes.  Again  we  find  him  treading  the  deck  of 
his  vessel  in  quest  of  adventure,  until  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  present- 
ed the  opportunity  of  serving  the  cause  of  the 
United  States  in  preserving  the  Crescent  City 
from  ravage.  Whether  he  again  revisited  that 
pleasant  retreat,  associated  with  so  many  fond  re- 
collections, is  not  positively  known. 

The  rufific  cottage  was  sinking  beneath  decay  at 
the  time  Cosito  revisited  it,  but  with  some  little  re- 
pair it  was  made  habitable  until  another  residence 
more  simple  and  unadorned  by  art  could  be  con- 
structed as  his  future  abode,  for  here,  like  his 
bolder  comrade,  he  determined  to  seek  that  repose 
which  an  association  with  the  world,  having  the 
brand  of  Cain  upon  his  forehead,  could  never  fur- 
nish. At  the  period  of  his  return,  a  small  band  of 
the  Lepun  tribe  of  Indians  had  formed  a  settlement 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  which  was  entire- 
ly a  prairie  country,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  With  these  people  he  soon  became 
iniimate,  and  from  them  he  selected  a  beautiful 
young  girl  for  his  wife,  who  ever  remained  faithful 
to  him.  Shortly  after  that  event,  the  small  po.\- 
appeared  among  the  Lepuns,  producing  much  mor- 
tality, and  causing  a  dispersion  of  the  tribe,  al- 
though every  year  some  portion  of  them  revisit 
the  lake,  and  at  the  period  of  our  sojourn,  were 
then  on  their  annual  camp  fishery,  to  lay  up  stock 
for  the  coming  winter.  During  our  stay  we  were 
frequently  visited  by  them.  We  were  informed  by 
Cosito,  that  they  iiad  become  very  dissolute  since 
his  first  acquaintance  with  them,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  extension  of  civilization  in  its  westward 
march,  engrafted  all  our  vices  upon  them,  without 
any  of  our  virtues. 

Within  the  entire  range  of  rural  scenery,  either 
in  Europe  or  our  own  country,  a  more  lovely  spot 
cannot  be  found  that  this  residence  of  Cosito;  but 
his  previous  wanderings  having  been  confined  to 
the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  without  any  association 
with  his  fellow-beings,  either  in  the  narrow  streets 
of  cities,  or  amidst  the  noisy  din  of  manufactories, 
and  with  but  a  limited  education.it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  him  to  appreciate  its  beauties.  Like 
the  forest  inmate,  he  knew  no  other  mode  of  exis- 
tence,   and  when    transferred  from  the  bounding 


wave,  to  the  seclusion  of  his  rustic  home,  one  day 
succeeded  another  in  wearisome  monotony,  until  life 
had  become  a  routine  of  never  changing  incidents. 
The  event  of  our  visit,  however,  formed  a  new 
era  in  his  existence,  and  many  were  the  tales  of 
wild  adventure  which  he  narrated  to  us  and  in  most 
of  which  he  was  the  hero.  Our  tent  had  been  ex- 
tended upon  the  promontory  overlooking  the  lake, 
the  camp  fires  burned  with  glowing  light,  and  the 
sileni  hour  of  midnight  had  long  passed,  before  we 
could  resign  ourselves  to  rest. 

We  had  journeyed  far  frc4n  the  bounds  of  civili- 
zation, over  a  vast  extent  of  prairie  country,  en- 
countering innumerable  dangers,  and  now  having 
attained  a  resting  place  on  that  spot,  which  had 
been  the  object  of  our  desire,  our  thoughts  were 
still  bent  on  further  adventure.  Expectation  stood 
on  the  mount  of  promise  for  brighter  prospects,  and 
we  longed  to  hail  the  coming  morn,  when  the  loud 
halloo  would  bound  across  the  lake,  and  the  woods 
resound  to  the  echo  of  merry  voices,  rousing  the 
deer  from  his  velvet  couch  upon  the  green  sward. 
An  incident,  that  occurred  after  retiring  to  rest  on 
the  night  in  question,  is  fraught  with  such  fearful 
remembrance,  and  conveys  so  practical  a  lesson, 
that  it  is  thought  worthy  of  narration.  We  had 
been  advised  by  Cosito  to  keep  our  horses  closely 
tethered,  and  to  set  a  relief-guard  over  them,  as 
straggling  Indians  were  lurking  around,  watching 
an  opportunity  to  commit  some  depredation  ;  which 
precautions  had  been  duly  observed.  Scarcely  had 
we  composed  ourselves  to  sleep,  when  the  sound  of 
tramping  horses,  caused  me  to  spring  from  the  ham- 
mock, and,  with  rifle  in  hand,  to  sally  forth  that  I 
might  ascertain  the  cause  of  disturbance,  at  this 
unusual  hour. 

On  proeeedingthrough  the  grove  of  orange-trees, 
in  the  direction  where  our  horses  had  been  fasten- 
ed, with  the  lariat  to  graze,  a  shrill  whistle  was 
heard,  and  in  the  fiiint  light  afforded  by  the  rising 
moon,  I  saw  the  dim  form  of  a  man  approaching 
towards  me.  Barely  aroused  from  slumber,  with 
the  senses  not  entirely  composed  to  rational  re- 
flection, and  not  supposing  that  one  of  our  own 
company  was  on  the  same  scout  with  myself,  the 
thought  immediately  arose,  that  the  advancing  fio-. 
ure  was  a  horse  thief.  Demanding  his  name,  and 
receiving  no  answer,  the  gun  was  instantly  raised 
to  my  shoulder,  and  with  finger  on  the  trigger,  one 
moment  more,  would  have  found  me  the  inconsola- 
ble homicide,  but  at  that  instant  the  peculiar  laugh 
of  P.,  my  bosom  friend,  made  him  known  to  me, 
when  only  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet. 

Although  years  have  rolled  round  since  that 
event,  yei  that  laugh  still  rings  upon  my  ear  and 
bids  me  remember  how  uncertain  are  the  issues  of 
our  earthly  existence,  how  slight  the  link  between 
pleasure  and  sorrow,  how  narrow  the  gulf  which 
divides  life  and  death. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.     The  servi- 
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ces  of  Cosito  were  called  in  requisition,  and  being 
an  expert  horseman,  he  soon  brought  back  the  ani- 
mals from  their  rambling  frolic  across  the  Prairie, 
when  the  mystery  attending  that  stampede,  was 
fully  explained.  It  seems  that  P.,  to  whom  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  after  refreshing  himself  with 
a  bath  in  the  lake,  before  retiring  to  rest,  proceed- 
ed to  the  grazing  ground,  that  he  might  ascertain 
whether  his  servant,  who  had  the  first  watch,  was 
awake.  Finding  liim  asleep,  P.  had  attuched  an 
ignited  bunch  of  fire-erackers,  to  the  skirt  of  his 
coat.  The  explosion  immediately  produced  gr«at 
consternation  among  the  horses,  causing  them  to 
loosen  the  pegs  to  which  their  respective  ropes 
were  attached,  from  the  ground,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  alarm  of  the  poor  negro,  on  awaking, 
surrounded  by  fireworks,  did  not  exceed  that  of  the 
horses.  With  my  own  fright  in  the  narrow  escape 
from  killing  poor  P.,  all  visions  of  fancy  had  van- 
ished, and  like  the  condemned  criminal  the  night 
previous  to  execution,  a  profound  sleep  overcame 
the  senses,  which  was  only  disturbed  by  the  sound 
of  the  horn,  and  baying  of  the  dogs,  as  our  party 
were  proceeding  on  a  deer  hunt  the  next  morning. 
Thus  terminated  our  first  bivouac,  on  Isle  Or- 
ange, a  night  fertile  in  events,  which  never  can  be 
fully  eradicated  from  memory  in  the  dark  vista  of 
time,,  aad  which  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind 
<,he  care  of  a  benign  Providence,  and  gave  another 
assurance  that 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 


C.  A.  W. 
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LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  RICHARDSON  DAVIE, 
GOVERNOR  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

BV  FORDYCE  M.  HUBBARD. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work  contained  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  Ameri- 
can Biography,  conducted  by  Jared  Sparks.  As 
in  social  life,  we  form  our  first  estimate  of  the 
character  of  an  individual,  by  the  standing  of 
the  one  who  introduces  him,  so  in  the  literary  world 
we  frequently  make  up  our  first  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  a  work,  from  a  consideration  of  those 
of  the  person  under  whose  auspices  it  is  presented 
to  the  public.  In  this  particular,  the  Life  of  Davie 
has  every  advantage  that  could  possibly  be  desired. 
For  surely,  no  biography  of  any  American  citi- 
zen, could  have  a  better  recommendation  than 
the  sanction  of  Prof,  Sparks,  who  is  confessed- 
ly belter  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  coun- 


try than  any  other  living  man.  Indeed,  all  his 
laurels  have  been  acquired  by  his  labors  in  this  par- 
ticular department.  While  Prescott  and  others 
have  expended  their  genius  upon  foreign  themes, 
and  have  thereby  illustrated  and  adorned  the  an- 
nals of  distant  countries,  he  has  been  contented  to 
look  nearer  home,  to  explore  the  rich  and  almost 
unappropriated  fields  of  American  story,  thus  con- 
ferring upon  his  country  the  benefit  of  his  genius.  It 
seems  strange  to  us  that  this  course  is  not  more  fre- 
quently adopted — nay,  that  it  is  ever  deviated  from, 
e«nsjderifig  the  many  great  original  characters, 
and  the  many  important  events  which  are  here  pre- 
sented to  the  pen  of  History.  But  that  it  is  not 
adopted  often  is  a  fact  which,  though  to  be  lament- 
ed, cannot  be  denied ;  and  one,  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  which  are  felt  more  or  less  in 
every  department  of  our  literature,  except,  perhaps, 
the  comparatively  unimportant  one  of  fiction.  For 
not  only  must  the  historian  tell  you  again  for  the 
thousandth  time,  that  Brutus  killed  Caesar,  that  the 
Moors  were  driven  from  Spain  by  Gonzalo,  and 
that  Cromwell  was  Protector  of  England  ;  but  the 
poet  forgetting  the  soft  azure  of  our  own  skies, 
the  delicate  beauty  of  our  own  fair  daughters 
the  majesty  of  our  rivers,  and  the  sublime  gran- 
deur of  our  mountains,  must  prate  of  Italian 
skies,  of  Spanish  beauty,  of  Rhenish  majesty,  and 
of  Alpine  sublimity.  This  is  certainly  a  great 
evil,  and  one  which  should  be  corrected.  For 
until  this  can  be  done,  until  American  genius  can  be 
persuaded  to  employ  itself  upon  American  themes, 
we  must  ever  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having 
no  characteristic  literature  of  our  own.  Had 
Scott  sung  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Po,  instead  of  the 
Tweed  and  the  Yarrow  ;  had  Moore  composed  Ital- 
ian instead  of  Irish  melodies,  they  would  neither 
of  them  have  added  any  thing  to  their  country's 
literature,  nor  would  they,  as  they  now  do,  have  de- 
served its  gratitude. 

Prof.  Sparks,  we  have  said,  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  He  is  an  American  writer,  and 
as  such  has  achieved  for  himself  a  very  enviable 
reputation.  As  the  result  of  his  last  effort,  we  are 
presented  with  a  new  series  of  biography,  compri- 
sing fifteen  volumes,  and  making  twenty-five  with 
ten  volumes  of  the  old  series,  formerly  published 
under  his  direction.  Of  the  latter  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak,  as  it  is  already  well  known  and 
established.  The  former,  containing  thirty-four 
lives,  includes  under  the  variety  of  its  subjects. 
Statesmen,  W^arriors,  Philosophers  and  Founders 
of  States,  and  covers  in  its  extent  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  colonial  and  revolutionary  history. 
Several  of  these  lives  were  written  by  Prof.  Sparks 
himself,  but  the  greater  number  were  composed  by 
different  individuals,  though,  of  course,  subject  to 
his  supervision  and  final  approval.  One  of  the 
great  merits  of  the  work  is,  that  the  writers  seem 
to  have  searched  into  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
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tion,   which  were  accessible,  and  each  life  has, 
therefore,  a  separate  authority  of  its  own. 

Independently  of  the  literary  pretensions  of  the 
work,  the  character  of  the  persons  whose  lives  are 
therein  commemorated,  is  sufficient  to  excite  the 
interest  of  all  who  desire  to  be  familiar  with  the 
great  men  of  our  country.  Among  them  may  be 
noticed  Robert  Cavalier  de  la  Salle,  the  first  ex- 
plorer of  the  Mississippi ;  Patrick  Henry,  the  prime 
mover  of  the  ball  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  opinion,  the  greatest  orator  that  ever 
lived  ;  James  Oglethorpe,  Roger  Williams,  and 
William  Penn,  founders  respectively  of  the  States 
of  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania — a 
class  of  men  whom  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ranks  among 
the  greatest  of  the  great ;  John  Sullivan,  Charles 
Lee,  Nathaniel  Greene,  Benjamin  Sinclair,  and 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  Major  Generals  of  the 
Revolution,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  all  true  patriots  ;  Count  Pulaski,  the  celebrated 
partisan  leader,  famed  for  his  heroic  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  ;  Stephen  Decatur  and  Ed- 
ward Preble,  naval  heroes,  the  former  of  whom 
"  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,"  may  be  called  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  of  America  :  and  William  R. 
Davie,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution  and  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  whose  life  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

William  Richardson  Davie  was  born  in  England 
on  the  20lh  of  June,  1756.  When  but  seven  years 
old,  he  was  brought  by  his  father  to  this  country, 
and  was  adopted  soon  after  his  arrival  by  an  uncle, 
a  Presbyterian  divine,  who  resided  in  the  Waxhaw 
Settlement,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  It 
may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  observe  here,  that 
Davie  himself  never  resided  in  the  last-mentioned 
State,  until  the  decline  of  his  years,  after  he  had 
retired  from  public  service,  and  that  he  was  not 
therefore,  as  some  northern  writer  has  styled  him, 
a  distinguished  South  Carolinian. 

After  having  passed  through  the  usual  prepara- 
tory course  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  he  entered  Prince- 
ton College,  at  which  institution  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  When  very  young,  Davie  seems 
to  have  yielded  to  the  promptings  of  a  patriotic 
and  martial  spirit.  For  while  yet  a  matriculate, 
we  find  him  serving  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  With- 
erspoon,  the  President  of  the  College,  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  A.  D.  1776. 

After  graduation,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  Law  at  Salis- 
bury. But  very  soon  we  find  him  again  in  the 
service  as  Lieutenant  of  a  company  of  dragoons, 
which  at  his  request  was  attachsd  to  Pulaski's  le- 
gion. In  this  corps  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  with  it  served  until  the  action  at  Stono.  In 
this  action  he  participated  and  was  wounded.  An 
incident  is  here  related,  which  almost  savors  of 
romance,  and  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
as  it  shows  thai  the  life  must  even  then  have  been 


deemed  valuable,  which  was  so  nobly  saved  by  a 
stranger,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  losing  his  own. 
We  quote  the  language  of  the  biographer  : 


*'  In  the  charge  of  cavalry  which  has  been  men- 
tioned. Major  Davie  was  wounded  and  fell  from 
his  horse.  Disabled  as  he  was,  he  retained  his 
hold  of  the  bridle.  While  his  whole  troop,  not 
waiting  to  meet  the  enemy  and  dispirited  by  the 
fall  of  their  leader,  were  in  full  retreat,  a  private 
of  another  company  whose  horse  had  been  shot 
under  him,  and  who  was  carrying  off  his  saddle, 
saw  the  Major  standing  beside  his  horse,  but  una- 
ble to  mount,  his  wound  having  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  thigh  ;  and  though  the  enemy  were 
within  twenty  yards,  this  man  placed  him  on  his 
horse,  and  deliberately  led  him  from  the  field.  Hav- 
ing brought  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  his  bold  de- 
liverer resumed  his  place  in  the  ranks,  and  Major 
Davie  saw  no  more  of  him  and  had  no  opportunity 
to  evince  his  gratitude  for  years. 

"  At  the  siege  of  Ninety-six,  some  two  years 
after,  at  which  Davie  was  present  as  Commissary- 
General  to  the  southern  army,  on  the  morning  of 
the  attack,  a  stranger  came  to  his  tent  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  the  man  at  Stono.  The  hurry 
of  preparation  for  the  assault,  allowed  but  a  mo- 
ment for  recognition  and  thanks,  and  the  soldier 
left  him,  promising,  if  he  survived  the  dangers  of 
the  day,  to  visit  him  again.  This  was  their  last 
interview.  The  body  of  his  humane  benefactor 
was  found  among  the  dead,  when  the  troops  were 
called  from  their  fruitless  attempts  to  storm  the 
fort." 

After  having  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
wounds.  Major  Davie  resumed  his  legal  studies  at 
Salisbury,  and  was  soon  admitted  to  practise  in  the 
county  and  superior  courts  of  the  State.  "  But," 
in  the  language  of  the  writer,  "  his  military  enthu- 
siasm had  not  yet  abated,  and  his  country  seemed 
to  him  to  demand  his  services  in  the  camp  more 
than  in  the  court  room  ;  and  in  the  winter  of  that 
year  he  obtained  authority  from  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  to  raise  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  two 
companies  of  mounted  infantry.  With  this  force, 
he  protected  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State, 
from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  British  troops 
in  South  Carolina,  and  secured  the  well-affected 
from  the  dread  of  the  loyalists,  who  were  in  great 
numbers  in  that  region.  In  this  service  he  was 
always  on  the  enemy's  lines,  and  the  duties  to  which 
he  was  called  were  no  less  hazardous  than  impor- 
tant ;  and  in  the  practice  which  they  gave  him,  he 
rapidly  developed  those  qualities,  and  acquired  those 
habits,  which  soon  made  his  name  second  to  that 
of  none  of  the  famed  partisan  officers  of  the  south." 

This  last  is  an  assertion,  which,  though  true,  will 
not  perhaps  be  generally  admitted.  Why,  it  will 
be  asked,  have  we  heard  so  little  of  Davie  hitherto  1 
Why  do  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  State,  know 
so  little  of  his  history  ]  These  questions  admit  of 
an  easy  answer.  It  is  because  Carolinians  have 
been  untrue  to  themselves  and  their  fathers.  They 
seem  to  have  forgotten  thai  the  actions  of  the  "ified 
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and  the  noble  should  be  commemorated  in  order  to 
encourage  an  imitation  of  their  example  among  fu- 
ture generations  ;  or  if  they  have  reaiembered  it. 
they  have  been  too  indolent  to  undertake  the  task. 
As  they  have  negler- ted  their  own,  others,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  have  imitated  their  example.  And 
these  remarks  are  not  confined  to  North  Carolina. 
Thev  apply  to  all  the  south,  except  Virginia.  When 
asked  to  point  to  our  distinguished  men  viho  have 
figured  in  past  times,  we  stammer  hesitatingly  forth 
a  few  names,  which  the  querist  receives  with  as- 
tonishment, and  the  remark  that  he  never  heard  of 
them  before.  Ask  a  New  Englander  the  same 
question,  and  he  will  overwhelm  you  with  an  ail-but 
countless  catalogue.  Why  is  this]  It  is  not  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  men  of  eminence,  nor  be- 
cause the  "genial  and  sunny  South"  is  more  un- 
suiied  to  the  development  of  our  nobler  faculties, 
than  the  cooler  regions  of  the  north.  Our  great 
men  have  lived,  have  died,  and  have  been  forgot- 
ten, because,  forsooth,  there  was  no  one  to  tell  their 
story.  Well  may  their  shades,  contemplating  the 
neglect  of  their  memories  upon  earth,  exclaim  with 
Alexander,  while  viewing  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
"Fortunate,  fortunate  Achilles,  to  have  a  Homer 
to  write  thy  history  !" 

In  the  series  now  before  us,  of  all  .the  thirty- 
four  biographies,  only  three,  we,  believe,  are  of 
southern  men  ;  those  of  Patrick  Henry,  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  and  W^illiam  R.  Davie,  for  which  last. 
North  Carolina  can  claim  no  credit,  as  it  was  writ- 
ten by  a  stranger  who  has  recently  taken  up  his 
abode  within  her  borders,  and  who  has  thus  assum- 
ed the  duty  of  teaching  Carolina's  sons  the  history 
of  their  fathers.  We  most  earnestly  hope  that  he 
will  continue  to  perform  this  duty,  and  that  he  will 
always  be  as  successful,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

To  do  North  Carolina  justice,  however,  we  will 
state,  that  a  historical  society  has  been  formed  at 
the  University,  by  many  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizens,  of  which,  Hon.  David  L.  Swain,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  that  institution,  is  the  head. 
Old  Rip  is  thus  beginning  to  awake  from  his  slum- 
bers. After  snoring  for  half  a  century,  he  opens 
his  eyes  and  sees  that  his  glory  is  gone  and  his 
laurels  faded,  and  is  trying  to  recall  fhe  one  and  to 
revive  the  other.  So  that  we  may  fairly  hope,  the 
period  is  not  far  distant,  when  his  sons,  being  asked 
for  the  account  of  his  exploits,  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  make  the  shameful  answer,  "  there  is 
none." 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  We  quoted 
a  passage  from  the  life  of  Davie,  stating  that  he 
was  second  to  none  of  the  famed  partisan  leaders 
of  the  south.  This  cannot  be  better  proved,  than 
by  recounting  one  or  two  of  his  deeds.  After  the 
conquest  of  South  Carolina  was  completed,  by  the 
surrender  of  Charleston  and  the  butchery  of  Bu- 
ford's  detachment  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  the  British, 
in  order  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  awe  and 


suhjpction,  established  military  posts  throughout 
the  country.  Among  others,  were  those  of  Hang- 
ing Rock  and  Rocky  Mount,  near  the  confines  of 
North  Carolina,  the  former  on  the  eastern,  the  lat- 
ter on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Wateree.  These 
posts  were  near  enough  together  to  support  each 
other,  and  as  they  v/ere  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
chief, by  encouraging  the  loyalists  toassemble  in 
large  numbers  and  commit  depredations,  it  became 
important  that  they  should  be  reduced.  Colonel 
Sumpter  marched  to  the  attack  of  Rocky  Mount, 
while  Major  Davie  was  ordered  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  his  favor  at  Hanging  Rock. 

"  Major  Davie's  detachment,"  says  the  writer, 
''consisted  of  forty  mounted  riflemen,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  dragoons.  Considering  him- 
self obliged  to  alarm  the  enemy  in  their  camp,  at 
all  events,  the  same  day,  he  approached  the  Hang- 
ing Rock  about  ten  o'clock  ;  and  fortunately,  while 
he  was  reconnoitring  their  position  to  select  the 
point  of  attack,  he  received  information  that  three 
companies  of  their  mounted  infantry,  returning 
from  some  excursion,  had  halted  at  a  farmer's 
house,  situated  in  full  view  of  the  camp.  The 
house  was  placed  in  the  point  of  a  right  angle, 
made  by  a  lane  of  staked  fence,  the  one  end  of 
which  opened  to  the  enemy's  encampment,  and  the 
other  terminated  in  the  woods.  The  Major  ad- 
vanced toward  the  part  next  to  the  woods,  and  as 
the  rifleiTien  were  not  distinguishable  from  the  loy- 
alists, they  were  sent  round  to  the  other  end  of  the 
lane,  with  orders,  on  gaining  it.  to  rush  forward 
and  fire  on  the  enemv.  The  dragoons  were  divi- 
ded, so  that  one  could  occupy  the  lane,  while  the 
other  half  entered  tlie  field.  This  disposition  was 
marie  with  such  promptitude  and  silence,  as  not  to 
exr-ite  the  attention  or  suspicion  of  the  enemy.  The 
rifle  company,  under  Ca|itain  Flencliaw,  passed  the 
camp  sentries  without  being  challenged,  dismoimt- 
ed  in  the  lane  and  gave  the  enemy  a  well  directed 
fire.  The  asionislied  loyalists  instantly  fled,  and 
were  charged  by  the  dragoons  at  full  gallop  and 
driven  back  in  great  confusion.  On  meeting  again 
the  fire  of  the  infantry,  they  all  rushed  impetuous- 
ly against  the  angle  of  the  fence,  where,  in  a  mo- 
ment, they  were  surrounded  by  the  dragoons  who 
had  entered  the  field,  and  were  literally  cut  to  pie- 
ces. All  this  was  done  under  the  eye  of  the  whole 
British  camp,  so  that  no  prisoners  could  be  safely 
taken.  This  may  account  for,  and  possibly  excuse, 
the  slaughter  that  took  place  on  this  occasion,  which 
attached  to  this  party  the  appellation  of  the  bloody 
corps.  They  look  sixty  valuable  horses,  with  their 
furniture,  and  one  hundred  muskets  and  rifles.  The 
whole  camp  beat  to  arms  ;  but  the  business  was 
done  and  the  detachment  was  out  of  their  reach, 
before  they  recovered  from  their  consternation.  Of 
course,  any  interruption,  fro'm  this  quarter,  of  Col- 
onel Sumpter's  operation  at  the  Rocky  Mount,  was 
effectually  prevented." 

Brilliant  and  eflfecliye  as  was  this  exploit,  it  was 
but  one  of  a  number  of  such,  and  by  no  means 
equals  another,  recorded  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
and  which  we  think,  in  point  of  courage,  coolness 
and  skill,  surpasses  any  thing  of  which  we  have 
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heard.  After  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden,  the 
southern  army  became  entirely  scattered  and  dis- 
persed, insomuch,  that  but  very  few,  if  any,  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  who  dared  to 
make  any  show  of  resistance.  In  this  state  of 
things,  Davie  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Nash,  Colo- 
nel Commandant  of  the  cavalry,  in  the  western 
district  of  North  Carolina,  with  instructions  to 
raise  a  regiment.  Having  collected  but  seventy 
men,  he  attacked  and  most  signally  routed  a  con- 
siderable body  of  tories,  who  had  been  committing 
excesses,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cornwallis's  army, 
and  who  were  under  the  protection  of  a  regiment 
of  British  troops,  and  almost  in  its  presence.  This 
regiment  came  to  their  assistance  just  as  Davie  had 
finished  his  work  ,and  his  corps  was  retiring  in  good 
order  beyond  its  reach.  With  his  little  band  of  pa- 
triots, he  continued  to  hover  around  the  enemy, 
skirmishing  with  its  advanced  guards,  driving  back 
its  foraging  parties,  and  surprising  and  cutting  off 
such  bands  of  tories  as  came  neat  him,  until,  on 
the  night  of  the  25th  of  September,  at  12  o'clock, 
he  took  his  station  at  Charlotte,  a  village  seven 
miles  from  Cornwallis's  encampment,  and  towards 
which  that  General  was  advancing.  Davie's  corps 
now  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
Our  author  writes — 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  Colonel's 
patrols  were  driven  in  by  the  enemy's  light  troops, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  legion  and  light  infantry 
were  seen  advancing  towards  the  turn,  followed  by 
the  whole  army.  The  village  of  Charlotte,  situa- 
ted on  a  rising  ground,  contained  about  twenty  hou- 
ses, built  on  two  streets  which  crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  at  the  intersection  of  which 
stood  the  Court  House.  The  left  of  the  turn,  as 
the  enemy  came  up,  was  an  open  common  ;  the 
right  was  covered  with  underwood,  which  reached 
up  to  the  gardens.  The  Colonel  was  reinforced  in 
the  night  by  fourteen  volunteers  under  Major  Gra- 
ham ;  and  encouraged  by  so  slight  an  addition  to 
his  force,  and  relying  on  the  firmness  of  the  mili- 
tia, he  was  determined  to  give  his  Lordship  an 
earnest  of  what  he  might  expect  in  North  Caroli- 
na. For  this  purpose  he  dismounted  one  company 
and  stationed  them  under  the  Court  House,  where 
they  were  covered  breast  high  by  a  stone  wall. 
The  two  other  companies,  were  advanced  about 
eighty  yards,  and  posted  behind  some  houses  and 
gardens  on  each  side  of  the  street. 

"  While  this  disposition  was  making,  the  legion 
■was  forming  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards, 
with  a  front  to  fill  the  street,  and  the  light  infantry 
on  their  flanks.  On  sounding  the  charge,  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  advanced  in  full  gallop,  and  when  they 
were  within  sixty  yards  of  the  Court  House,  the 
Americans  received  orders  to  fire.  The  fire  was 
given  with  such  effect,  that  they  retreated  with 
great  precipitation.  As  the  light  infantry  behaved 
with  more  resolution,  and  were  pressing  forward  on 
the  American  right  flank,  notwitlistanding  a  warm 
fire  from  the  volunteers,  who  were  too  few  to  keep 
them  in  check,  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw 
the  two  advanced  companies,  and  they  were  formed 
in  a  line  with  those  at  the  Court  House.     The 


flanks  were  hotly  engaged  with  the  infantrv,  but 
the  centre  were  directed  to  reserve  their  fiie  for 
the  cavalry,  who  had  rallied  on  their  former  nr'.'und, 
and  were  returning  to  the  charge.  They  were 
again  well  received  by  the  militia,  and  galloped  off 
in  the  utmost  confusion  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
British  army. 

"  The  legion  infantry  vi'ere  now  beginning  to 
turn  the  Colonel's  right  flank,  and  the  companies 
were  drawn  off  in  good  order,  successively  cover- 
ing each  other,  and  formed  in  a  single  line  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  Court  House,  under  a  galling  fire,  all  the  while, 
from  the  British  light  infantry,  who  advanced  under 
the  cover  of  the  houses  and  gardens.  Their  cav- 
alry soon  appeared  again,  charging  in  column  by 
the  Court  House ;  but  on  receiving  the  fire  reserv- 
ed for  them  by  a  part  of  the  militia,  they  wheeled 
off  behind  the  houses.  Lord  Cornwallis,  vexed  to 
see  his  troops  thus  kept  at  bay,  ordered  up  a  rein- 
forcement;  and  the  legion  infantry  thus  strength- 
ened, pressed  forward  rapidly  on  both  the  Ameri- 
can flanks;  and  the  ground  l)eing  no  longer  tena- 
ble by  this  handful  of  brave  men,  a  retreat  was  or- 
dered by  the  Salisbury  road.  The  enemy  followed 
with  great  caution  and  respect  for  soime  miles, 
when  they  at  length  ventured  to  charge  the  rear- 
guard. The  guard  were  of  course  put  to  flight; 
but  on  receiving  a  fire  from  a  single  company,  the 
cavalry  again  retreated.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans consisted  of  Lieutenant  Lock  and  four  privates 
killed  ;  Major  Graham  and  five  privates  wounded. 
The  British  stated  their  loss  at  twelve  non-com- 
missioned officers  killed  and  wounded  ;  Major 
Hanger  and  Captains  Campbell  and  McDonald 
wounded,  with  about  thirty  privates. 

"  This  action,  though  it  subjects  Colonel  Davie 
to  the  charge  of  temerity,  and  can  be  excused  only 
by  the  event,  and  by  its  exhibition  of  that  zeal 
which  we  are  always  ready  to  applaud,  furnishes  a 
very  striking  instance  of  the  bravery  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  American  militia.  Few  exainples 
can  be  shown  of  any  troops,  who,  in  one  action, 
changed  their  position  twice,  in  good  order,  al- 
though pressed  by  a  much  superior  body  of  infant- 
ry, and  charged  three  times  by  thrice  their  number 
of  cavalry,  unsupported,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy's  whole  army,  and  finally  retreating  in  per- 
fect order.  The  British  chagrined  at  this  spir- 
ited resistance  and  repeated  repulse  by  a  detach- 
ment of  militia,  loudly  reproached  the  legion  with 
pusillanimity;  and  they  excused  themselves  by  say- 
ing, that  the  confidence  with  which  the  Americans 
acted,  induced  them  to  apprehend  an  ambuscade, 
though  surely  no  manoeuvre  of  that  kind  could 
have  been  seriously  expected  in  an  open  village 
and  in  open  day." 

This  is  the  last  of  Davie's  exploits  in  the  field. 

For  soon  after  he  was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of 
Major  General  Greene.  Commissary  General  to 
the  southern  army,  and  to  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina. Though  this  ofiice  was  very  reluctantly 
accepted  by  him,  and  only  through  the  earnest  so- 
licitations of  Greene,  yet  did  he  discharge  its  du- 
ties with  his  accustomed  zeal,  energy,  and  patriot- 
ism. For  surely  it  must  have  required  a  remarka- 
ble development  of  these  qualities  to  have  provided 
for  all  the  exigencies  of  an  army,  then  quite  nu- 
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mPi-ons,  in  a  State  whnse  finances  were  not  only 
iTiismanMjrefl  hut  nearly  exhausted,  vvlmse  territo- 
ries hail  iieen  laid  waste  hy  ihe  ravages  of  war,  and 
whieh  was  filled,  not  only  wiih  forf^inn  but  domes- 
tie  enemies.  The  difficnliies  of  this  ofl^ce  were 
grealer  than  we.  who  live  in  this  age  of  peace, 
prosperiiy,  and  plenty,  can  \Nell  imagine.  Often. 
in  spile  of  the  most  unwearied  efforts  on  his  part, 
he  was  nnahle  to  procnre  the  necessary  qisaniity  of 
provisions  for  the  iroofis,  and  in  one  instance  at 
least,  an  evidence  of  the  poor  reward  which  Ihe 
richest  merit  ofien  meets  willi,  he  was  accused  of 
delainirig  them  improperly.  This  accusation  was 
coolly  repelled  hy  tiim,  and  is  such  as  all  will  now 
acknowledge  to  he  cruel  and  unjust.  When  the 
whole  commissary  system  \\'as  finally  abolished  by 
the  legislaiure,  he  invited  thai  body  to  an  investi- 
gation of  his  accounts,  which,  having  been  made, 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 
We  next  find  Colonel  Davie  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Lnw,  a  profession  eminently  congenial 
with  his  tastes,  and  well  suited  to  his  powers  of 
mind.  Adopting  a  wide  range  of  studies,  and  pur- 
suing them  wiih  ihe  same  untiring  zeal  and  energy 
which  be  had  exhibited  in  his  country's  service,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  soon  rose  to  great  distinction. 
But  few  years  elapsed  before  his  fame,  as  an  advo- 
cate, spread  throughout  all  Carolina.  Such  was 
the  character  of  his  eloquence,  and  such  the  confi- 
dence which  was  universally  reposed  in  liis  suc- 
cess and  skill,  that,  it  is  said,  there  was  not  a  crim- 
inal case  throughout  the  Slate,  during  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  in  which  he  was  not  retained  as  coun- 
sel. Judge  Murphy,  himself  a  distinguished  man, 
whose  opinion  is  of  the  highest  value,  says  that 
"  when  the  subject  suited  his  genius;"  as  in  crimi- 
nal cases  it  always  did,  "  he  poured  forth  a  torrent 
of  eloquence,  that  astonished  and  enraptured  his 
audience.  They  looked  upon  him  with  delight, 
listened  to  his  long  harmonious  periods,  caught  his 
emotions,  and  indulged  that  ecstasy  of  feeling 
v\hich  fine  s[)eaking  and  powerful  elocjuence  alone 
can  produce.  He  is  certainly  to  be  ranked  among 
the  first  orators  whom  the  American  nation  has 
produced."  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
no  fair  specimen  of  his  eloquence  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  that  his  fame  in  this  respect,  like  that  of 
Patrick  Henry,  the  great  orator  of  Virginia,  de- 
pends principally,  if  not  entirely,  upon  tradition. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  marks  of  the  high  es- 
timate which  his  fellow-citizens  entertained  of  his 
ability  and  integrity  was  his  election,  by  the  legis- 
lature, as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  met 
in  Philadelphia,  A.  D.  1787,  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  old  Confederation.  And,  if  he  did 
not  play  as  prominent  a  part  in  that  body  as  might 
have  been  expected,  it  was  because  modesty  bade 
him  yield  to  those  whose  years  and  experience 
were  greater.  He  was  not,  however,  a  perfectly 
silent  spectator  of  its  proceedings,  but  addressed  it 


on  several  occasions;  <mce,  upon  a  resoluiion  to 
give  the  States  an  equal  voie  in  the  Senate,  which 
produced  this  eWec.l  at  least,  tliai  ii  caused  him  to 
be  placed  upon  the  committee  to  which  that  sub- 
ject was  finally  referred.  Having  remained  in 
Pliiladelpbia  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  {3onsii- 
lution  became  certain,  he  returned  lo  (/arolina, 
where  the  duties  of  his  [jrofessiou  demanded  his  at- 
tention. Altlidugh,  for  this  reasim,  his  name  was 
not  appended  to  the  Consiiiuiion,  yet  he  henriily 
sanctioned  ils  princijiul  |>rovisions  and  was  always 
one  of  ils  most  sirenuous  advocaies.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  stormy  convention  whidi  met  at 
Hillsborough,  to  determine  ibe  question  of  its  adop- 
li(m  by  his  own  State,  and  ihere  acted  a  conspicu- 
ous part.  Put  as  tlie  proceedings  of  tb:it  body  are 
not  generally  known,  are  in  theniselvcs  inieresting 
and  cannot  be  better  described  liian  they  have 
been  by  the  author,  we  will  give  them  in  his  own 
words. 

"The Convention  riietin  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Hillsborough,  July  21sl,  1788,  and  consisted  of 
iwo  hundred  and  eighty  meml)ers.  Aniouir  ihem 
were  the  leading  pidiiicians  of  the  Slate,  and  many 
men  whose  learning,  eloquence,  iniegriiv.  and  po- 
liiical  sagacity,  would  have  won  iliein  a  hiub  con- 
sideratiiui  in  any  deliberaiive  assembly.  !'  became 
evident,  at  an  early  stage  of  ilieir  proceedings,  that 
the  eneinies  of  the  (yonstiiuiion  were  already  con- 
fident of  their  majority,  and  li;id  lesolved  on  iheir 
system  of  taciies.  Their  policy  was  to  assure  the 
doubtful  members  of  their  oun  party  and  seduce 
the  wavering  ones  of  their  opponenls.  not  so  much 
by  a  frank  discussion  of  the  Consiiiuiion  wtn'ch 
ihey  endeav(n-ed  to  prevent  altogether  as  bv  the 
statement  of  plausible  objeciimis.  As  skilful. fen- 
cers they  avoided  every  exposure  of  themselves 
and  left  hardly  any  art  of  capiious  fli^piiiation  un- 
tried which  might  throw  iis  defenders  off  their 
guard  and  put  them  at  a  disadvaniage. 

Accordingly  it  appears  throu^bont  ihe  session 
that  ihe  opponents  of  the' Consiiiminti  contpnied 
themselves  chiefly  wiih  quesiious.  ol'ien  leazing 
and  always  ad  captandnrn,  while  almost  the  whole 
debate  came  from  its  defenders.  And  their  part 
was  nobly  performed.  Foremost  in  their  number, 
and  the  leading  spirit  in  the  whole  hody  was  the 
late  Judge  Iredell,  conspicuous  for  his  graceful  elo- 
cution, for  the  apt  ap|)!ica!inn  of  his  vai  ied  h'arning, 
bis  intimate 'knov\ledge  of  the  working  of  schemes 
of  government,  and  his  manly  and  generous  Iimh- 
per.  He  was  sup])orled  by  a  band  of  able  deba- 
ters, and  able  men  who  were  satisfied  lo  fidlowsuch  a 
leader,  and  whom  he  could  fully  coulide  in;  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  Johnson,  always  calm,  lucid  and  con- 
vincing, and  who,  th(ui;ih  ihe  president  of  ihe  (!I(in- 
vention,  shared  in  ils  debaies  also,  as  they  v\ere 
most  of  the  time  in  commiitee  of  the  whole;  Co- 
Umel  Davis,  too  impetuous  to  be  politic,  bui  adding 
a  peculiar  familiarii  v  wiih  the  suhji^cis  of  discussion 
10  his  always  liold  and  coiumanding  ehrquence  ; 
Spaiglit  who  had  also  heeii  a  member  of  ihe  Fed- 
eral Convention  ;  Archibald  McLarie,  of  Wilming- 
ton, sensible,  pointed  and  viiTdrdus;  and  by  no 
means  the  least  aimmg  ihem,  (reneral  John  Steele, 
of  Salisbury,  laborious,  clear-sighled,  and,  though 
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not  ii  [iidmiiieni  s^ppiikpr,  iii)t  less  sprviceable  to  his 
frieiiils;  liy  liis  kiKiulcdjze  of  men  and  sUilful  inar- 
sliallinjr  of  their  loices. 

"Oil  ilip  oilier  side,  as  hnsheen  intimated,  there 
was  much  ks-s  dehiiie.  Yet  able  men  uere  not 
waiiiinir  there.  ?a<T:icions  in  disceminir  distant  evils, 
and  Imnest  and  diMrrmined  in  tlieir  resistance. 
Tliert-  was  Davici  Calduell,  a  Presbylei'ian  divine 
from  fiuiHord.  shrewd.  [iprseverin<T.  and  impracli- 
cablp.  ns  a  man  of"  ilte  closet  and  of  theories  mijjhi. 
well  be  ;  TjfMoihv  Blood worlli,  of  New  Hanover, 
resniiiie  almost  to  fierferipss,  and  almost  radical  in 
his  deoKU-racy  ;  Samuel  Sjiencer,  of  Anson,  can- 
did, lemppvaie.  and  iiv  far  superior  to  his  associate 
i'l  (Jis'Mi.ssion  ;  and  Willie  Jones,  of  TIalifax,  be- 
yon<l  comjj.irison  the  irmst  adroit  tactician  in  the 
conveiiiiipn.  and  the  most  inflneniiai  politician  in 
the  Slate,  and  who  diiecied  liie  movements  of  tiis 
jiariy  wiili  no  less  .--kiil  llian  success. 

"  In  this  body  ('olonel  Davie  found  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  aliilities.  He  was  pnl  on 
the  commitiee  of  rules  and  orders,  and  that  of  elec- 
tions and  privilpijes,  liie  only  ones  the  ccmvention 
forme<l.  Afiera  residniion  to  take  the  qneslion 
wiilK'iii  deb;iie  had  been  lefiispd,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  tiip  (Minsiiuniiin  \v:is  fwirly  ojiened,  the  first 
rtiovpinent  of  the  o|)position  v\as  made  ihronah  Mr. 
Caldwell,  who  demanded  to  Know  how  the  Federal 
(\iiivpniioii  bad  dared  to  style  themselves,  '  We 
the  [jpople.'  'I'liP  implication,  which  was  desijjn- 
pi]  to  be  the  effective  part  of  the  query,  was  that 
the  coiivpntion  had  exceeded  their  powers,  and, 
tbouoji  irielevatit  to  the  merits  of  the  system,  was 
an  aiiiick  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  was  also 
a  <»r.ive  rh;ir<2e  on  tiie  inembers  of  that  assetnbly, 
uhicli  Mr.  Davie,  as  one  of  them,  was  bound  to 
repel,  'i'his  he  did  in  a  speech  of  jr^eal  clearness 
and  precision,  .-is  well  as  force,  setting-  forth  the 
events  whii-.li  led  to  the  proposed  cf)n(ederalion  of 
the  St::tes,  the  defects  of  the  old  system,  and  the 
necessary  aciiim  of  the  deleixates  under  the  au- 
thoriiy  uhirdi  bad  been  given  them.  It  was  a  dis- 
cussion in  ouiline  of  ihe  whole  subjecl  before  theiTi, 
and  a  complete  vindicn'ion  of  those  who  had  fram- 
ed the  consiiiiition.  Willi  the  usual  poli<;y,  more 
manly  perhaps  than  discreet,  of  those  with  whom 
lie  acted,  he  furebore  to  lake  any  formal  notice  of 
the  implicatitin,  which  his  argument  effeciuaiiy 
crushed. 

'■No  soonpr  had  he  taken  his  seat  than  the  rever- 
end objector,  (dinging  to  the  advantuge  which  an 
titigenerous  insinuaiion  gave  iiis  party,  repeated 
yet  more  loudly,  '  I  wish  to  know,  why  the  gentle- 
men who  were  delegated  by  the  States  styled  theiri- 
Eplves,  '  We  the  people  V  He  was  answered  di- 
rectly, more  than  once,  and  still  continued  his  de- 
mand, till  Ills  own  friends,  ashamed  to  hear  so  often 
what  iliemselves  had  so  id'ten  said,  put  him  down. 

'•  The  pidicv  of  Jones  and  of  i  he  party  on  his  side 
was  to  avoid  deb.iie,  and  (dten,  when  the  sections 
were  read.  v.  hicdi  bad  been  most  loudly  complained 
of  through  the  Staie.tbey  would  [)ass  them  wiih- 
oni  remark,  as  if  fearing  to  have  the  objections, 
\\hi<-h  had  answered  their  purpose  out  of  doors, 
refuted  tui  the  floor  of  the  house.  This  course 
compelled  tiie  advocates  of  liie  convention  to  suffer 
it  lobe  rejecied  without  defence,  or  to  take  the 
ludicrous  i'.nd  [)rov(d<ing  attitiifle  of  replyinc  to  al- 
leged faults  of  the  system,  which  yel  had  not  been 
objecied  to   in  debate.     This   induced  Jones  onc;e 


to  remark  derisively,  that  '  he  conld  put  the  friends 
of  the  constitution  in  a  way  uf  discussing  it.  Let 
one  of  them  make  objections,  and  another  answer 
them.'  And  when  they  sometimes  felt  reluctant 
to  reject  an  instrument  of  union,  with  which  they 
seemed  unable  or  unwilling  openly  to  find  fault,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  of  some  of  the  objections  that 
were  made,  whether  they  proceeded  from  an  affec- 
ted simplicity  or  a  real  ignorance.  Many  of  them 
were  doubtless  designed  merely  to  annoy  and  oc- 
cupy their  opponenis.  Jf  there  was  craft  on  one 
side,  there  was  irritation  on  the  other,  and  filially 
biiierness  on  both. 

"Mr.  Davie  did  not  addressthe  convention  so  fre- 
quently, or  at  such  length,  as  inany  others ;  but  the 
effects  of  his  eloquence  were  evidently  much  dread- 
ed by  the  other  side  of  the  house.  He  came  amongr 
them  with  a  high  reputation  for  forensic  skill.  '  I 
e.vpect,' said  Mr.  Porter,  'that  very  learned  ar- 
guments and  powerful  oratory  will  be  displayed  on 
this  occasion.  1  expect  that  the  great  cannon  froni 
Halifax.  (Mr.  Davie,)  will  discharge  fireballsamong 
us.'  Mr.  Davie  seems,  however,  to  have  felttliat 
they  had  met  for  graver  pur[)oses  than  the  indul- 
gence of  a  desire  to  shine,  and  to  iiave  restrained 
the  natural  sallies  of  his  eloquence  to  an  earnest 
and  business-like  attempt  to  secure  the  great  ioter- 
est  then  at  hazard.  His  own  feelings,  too,  were 
irritated  by  the  'gloomy  silence'  of  his  adversa- 
ries; and  his  forebodings  of  defeat  in  a  cause  which 
he  had  so  much  at  heart  were  enough  to  repress  all 
promptings  of  vanit)'. 

"  Mr.  Davie,  as  one  of  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution, was  of  course  expected  to  jiresent  and  vin- 
dicate the  views  they  eiitenained,  and  the  reasons 
which  induced  ihem  to  offer  to  the  country  tiie  .sys- 
tem which  was  now  to  be  discussed,  while  (uhers, 
not  members  of  that  body,  applied  to  it  the  general 
rules  of  in'crpretaiion,  and  declared  wiiat  would 
be  the  operation  of  its  principles.  His  interest  in 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  would  not  allow 
him  to  leave  any  <:nelhod  of  persuasion  untried  ;  and 
while  he  appealed  with  little  success  to  tlie  spirit 
of  concession,  which  finally  ruled  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Federal  Conveiitioii,  he  tiffered  to  tlie  peo- 
ple of  his  own  state  explanations  of  iliat  instrument, 
and  arguments  in  its  defence,  which  were  wortliy  of 
a  longer  experience,  and  indicated  a  high  degree 
of  political  foresight. 

"  Tt  is  observable  that  much  weight  wasgiveii,in 
both  the  gpueral  and  state  conventions,  to  conside- 
rations touching  the  future  form  of  government  that 
were  purely  local  or  temporary,  the  mere  accidents 
of  the  scheme,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  tliose 
who  decided  this  great  quesiicui  were  slightly  in- 
fluenced by  what  time  has  sluivvn  to  be  its  true 
merits.  The  convention  of  North  Carcdina  was 
certainly  no  exception.  The  want  of  ibeoretii-a! 
perfeclness  in  it  determined  the  judgment  of  souie  ; 
and  the  sense  of  a  partial  evil,  magnified  by  jeal- 
ous fears,  swayed  the  action  of  many  more.  Tlie 
advocates  of  its  adoption,  as  they  had  the  deliate 
inainly  to  themselves,  had  also  the  best  of  the  ar- 
gument. The  other  side,  with  few  exceptions,  of- 
fered only  insinuations  and  surmises,  and  taunting 
questions,  and  silence.  Yet  reserve  and  dmjbt  oiit- 
ueighed  logic  and  eloquence,  and  when  the  ques- 
tion was  finally  take^n,  the  friends  of  the  consiilu- 
tion,  the  Federalists,  as  they  were  called,  were  out- 
numbered by  one  hundred  votes." 
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Davie,  for  a  series  of  years,  was  elected  to  the 
popular  branch  of  the  state  legislature  by  the  voters 
of  Halifax,  where  he  resided.  In  that  body  he  stood 
without  a  rival,  and  his  eloquence  there,  upon  all 
questions  of  nnonnent,  is  said  to  have  been  irresis- 
tible. Many  traces  of  his  wisdom  as  a  legislator 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  statute  book,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  is  the  act  drawn  up  by  him,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  University.  Strange  to  say,  this 
act  was  strenously,  nay,  almost  bitterly  opposed,  by 
many  of  the  members,  and  it  required  the  fullest 
exertion  of  all  his'Hact,  logic, satire  and  eloquence,'' 
to  pass  it  through.  Almost  a  zealot  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  think'ing  it  the  duly  of  all  true 
patriots  to  promote  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
among  the  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  put  forth 
his  most  splendid  efforts  here.  "  I  was  present  in 
the  house  of  commons,"  says  Judge  Murphy,  "when 
Davie  addressed  that  body,  upon  the  bill  granting 
a  loan  of  money  to  the  trustees,  for  erecting  the 
buildings  of  the  University  ;  and  though  more  than 
thirty  years  have  since  elapsed,  I  have  the  most 
vivid  recollections  of  the  greatness  of  his  manner 
and  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  upon  that  occa- 
sion." 

Davie  was  appointed  by  President  Adams,  Bri- 
gadier-General of  the  provisional  army,  which  Con- 
gress, in  1798,  ordered  to  be  levied  in  view  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  war  with  France.  Soon  after,  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  by  the 
legislature,  but  resigned  this  office  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term,  having  been  appointed  by 
Mr.  Adams,  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  France,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Murray  and  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth.  His  com- 
mission was  issued  June  1st,  1799.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  here  of  the  questions  which  were  to 
be  decided  by  ihese  commissioners,  as  they  are 
matters  of  general  history.  Neither  is  it  impor- 
tant to  detail  their  proceedings,  after  they  met  those 
appointed  to  treat  with  them.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  many  difficulties,  articles  were  finally 
agreed  on,  and  "  mutually  signed,  under  the  liile  of 
a  convention,"  on  the  30th  of  September,  1800. 
This  event  was  celebrated  with  great  eclat  at  Mor- 
fontaine,  the  residence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  one 
of  the  commissioners,  on  which  occasion  the  First 
Consul  was  present,  with  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
party. 

"  General  Davie,"  says  the  biographer,  "  found 
his  brief  sojourn  in  Paris  very  agreeable.  His 
beauty  of  person  and  graceful  manners,  rendered 
more  atirairlive.  perhajis,  by  a  slight  degree  of  Aaw- 
teur  which  was  natural  to  him,  as  well  as  the  high 
rank  in  which  he  came,  gained  him  a  ready  access 
to  the  most  polished  circles  of  that  gay  capital,  and 
he  soon  became  a  favorite  with  those"  vvlujse  favor 
he  most  highly  valued.  '  A  man  of  his  imposing 
appearance  and  dignified  deportment,'  writes  one 
who  was  then  constantly  with  him,  'could  not  fail 
to  attract  especial  notice  and  respect,  wherever  he 


went.  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  Bonaparte,  in 
addressing  the  American  legation  at  his  levees, 
seemed  for  the  time  to  forget  that  Governor  Da- 
vie was  second  in  the  commission,  his  attention  be- 
ing more  particularly  directed  to  him.'  " 

Soon  after  his  return  from  France,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  in  1805,  removed  to  his  es- 
tate in  the  Waxhaw  Settlement,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

"  In  the  peaceful  duties  and  enjoyments  of  this 
retirement,"  says  the  writer,  "  varied  only  by  the 
exercise  of  an  elegant  hospitality,  in  which  none 
indulged  more  generously,  and  by  occasional  visits 
to  the  scenes  of  his  former  activity,  when  crowds 
of  friends  and  admirers  were  always  ready  to  greet 
his  coming,  he  passed  his  later  years.  And  when 
the  end  came,  he  met  it  with  the  firmness  of  a  sol- 
dier, and  the  composure  which  comes  from  the  re- 
collection of  a  life  filled  with  brave,  honorable,  and 
useful  actions.  He  died  in  December,  1820,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  remembrance  of 
more  than  ordinary  affection  is  retained  of  him  by 
those  who  knew  him,  and  the  many  monuinents  of 
his  wise  devotion  to  the  public  service,  will  long 
endear  his  memory  to  the  State,  whose  interests 
and  honor  he  guarded  so  faithfully  and  so  well." 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Davie,  a  man,  who, 
possessing  many  remarkable  qualities,  and  eminent 
for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  liberty  and 
learning,  did  not  deserve  to  be  neglected  so  long. 
This  neglect  is  now  compensated,  however,  by  the 
voluine  before  us,  where  his  various  exploits  are 
graphically  recorded,  and  the  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter lucidly  unfolded,  in  a  style,  simple,  chaste,  clas- 
sic, and  oft-times  powerful.  All  the  shifting 
scenes  of  an  eventful  life,  are  vividly  presented  to 
the  imagination,  insomuch  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  were  we  master  of  the  pencil,  we  could 
easily  commit  them  to  the  canvass.  The  hero  moves 
through  them,  with  the  utmost  ease  and  dignity, 
passing  naturally  from  one  to  the  other,  and  show- 
ing the  greatness  of  his  character  in  all,  until  at 
length  when  he  takes  his  final  departure,  we  feel 
as  if  we  were  separated  from  one  with  whom  we 
had  been  intimately  associated,  and  who  had  exci- 
ted our  warmest  admiration  and  elicited  our  most 
ardent  friendship. 

We  have  spoken  highly  of  Gov.  Davie,  but  cer- 
tainly there  are  many  more  whom  North  Carolina 
may  boast  of,  and  memoirs  of  whom  would  make 
her  own  name  more  illustrious.  We  may  mention 
Richard  Caswell,  of  whom  the  elder  Adams  said, 
that  "in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution,  the 
whig  leaders  in  Congress  looked  always  with  hope 
and  reliance  to  Caswell," — Gov.  Thomas  Burke, 
whose  history  has  some  touches  of  romance, — Gov. 
Samuel  Johnston,  a  strong-minded,  inflexible,  hon- 
est man, — James  Iredell,  a  justice  of  the  U.  States 
Supreme  Court,  than  whom  this  country  has  seen 
lew  men,  imore  learned  in  the  law,  of  more  com- 
manding eloquence,  or  more  gentleman-like  accom- 
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plishments  and  Cornelius  Havnett,  "  the  Sannuel 
Adams  of  the  South."  These  are  a  few  only  of  the 
noble  spirits  who  have  adorned  her  annals  ; — and 
when  we  speak  of  later  times,  what  State  might  not 
be  proud  to  number  among  her  sons,  Ravenscroft 
and  Gaston  1 


Notices  ot  Welu  S3^ovfes. 


The  DiPLOAfATic  and  Official  Papers  of  Daniei, 
Webster,  While  Secretary  of  State.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  street.     184S. 

For  more  than  thirty-seven  years  Daniel  Webster  has 
devoted  the  service  of  his  mind  to  this  Union.  For  a  lon- 
ger period  of  time,  in  the  retirement  of  private  life,  have 
his  studies  been  the  genius, — the  institutions, — the  des- 
tiny of  our  country.  His  has  not  been  the  career  of 
the  mere  politician,  who,  like  the  little  ephemera  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hypanis,  comes  to  life  in  the  morning, 
fulfils  all  the  ends  of  its  creation,  and  dies  before  night. 
Far  otherwise.  He  sprang  from  the  loins  of  a  hero,  "  who 
through  the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven  years'  revolutionary 
war,  shrunk  frorei  no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice  to  serve 
his  country," — who  impressed  on  the  minds  of  his  children  a 
deep  sense  of  the  invaluable'blessingsof  ourform  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  dying  left  them  the  injunction,  (their  only  her- 
itage besides  his  good  name  and  his  more  than  Roman — his 
American  virtues,)  that  they  should  do  all  that  in  them  lay  to 
perpetuate  the  institutions  which  he  had  aided  in  securing. 
How  well  Daniel  Webster  has  acted  in  accordance  with  that 
injunction  let  history  record.  We  propose  not,  however,  to 
enter  upon  a  sketch  of  his  eventful  life.  We  shall  not  revert 
to  1782  to  see  the  New  Hampshire  boy  lying  in  a  rude  hut 
"amid  the  snow-drifts  of  that  State  at  a  period  so  early, as  that 
when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude  chimney  and  curled 
over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a 
while  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settlements  on 
the  rivers  of  Canada."  We  shall  not  revive  the  reminis- 
cences of  his  collegiate  course,  nor  recur  to  the  studious 
hours  then  given  up  to  law  and  literature,  which  have 
since  repaid  with  so  good  an  interest  the  assiduous  labor 
bestowed  upon  them.  We  shall  not  go  with  him  to  the  bar 
and  hear  his  respectable  master  divine  the  omens  of  his 
first  appearance  with  so  just  a  divination.  Thanks  to  a 
kind  Heaven,  it  is  not  our  province  to  view  the  course  of 
Daniel  Webster  historically, — to  point  out  to  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  America,  animaleH  by  noble  ambition,  the  virtues 
that  adorn  and  the  faults  that  disfigure  his  character.  These 
are  the  immunities  which  the  grave  alone  confers.  Far, 
very  far  distant  be  the  day  when  any  man  can  claim  them. 

Still  less  do  we  propose  to  trace  his  political  career,  bril- 
liant and  successful  as  it  has  been.  It  is  no  part  of  our  bu- 
siness to  introduce  party  topics,  or  to  discuss  party  mea- 
sures, within  the  pages  of  the  Messenger.  We  shall  say 
nothing,  therefore,  of  his  services  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Cabinet,  or  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  that  treaty,  which 
"  did  something  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  for  the  true 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  public  law  and  security  of 
commerce  on  the  ocean  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world." 
Within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Literature,  the  spirit  of 
partizan  warfare  dares  not  enter.  And  when  any  unlicens- 
ed intruder,  with  strife  upon  his  lips,  shall 


-wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 


Clear  spring  or  shady  grove  or  sunny  hill, 

we  shall  be  among  the  first  to  thrust  him  from  the  place  and 
to  cry  out  against  all  such,  Procul  J   O  procul  este profani! 

In  our  literary  jurisdiction  alone,  therefore,  we  shall 
speak  of  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  Mr.  Webster^has  done 
what  no  poet — no  professional  writer  in  this  country  as 
yet  has  been  able  to  do  :  he  has  identified  himself  with  lo- 
calities, conbecrated  as  the  places  where  great  events  have 
transpired.  No  educated  man  can  stand  on  that  rock, 
which  first  kissed  the  foot  of  the  tempest-tossed  Pilgrim, 
filled  as  his  mind  must  be  with  the  story  of  their  trials, 
their  heroism  and  their  extraordinary  character,  without 
connecting  the  genius  of  the  Puritan's  son  with  all  the 
deeds  of  the  Puritan  fathers;  nor  can  he  look  upon  that  sim- 
ple shaft,  which  rises  over  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
revert  to  the  struggle  which  it  commemorates,  without  re- 
calling, amid  the  din  of  contending  hosts,  the  tones  of.Jhe 
orator  who  illustrated  its  commencement  and  its  comple- 
tion. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Mr.  Webster's  style 
is  the  American  feeling  which  pervades  it.  He  is  indeed 
heart  and  mind  wholly  American.  We  do  not  use  this  word 
in  the  signification  given  to  it  by  those,  who  think 

There  is  no  world  without  Verona's  walls, 

who  would  make  roughness,  jealousy,  pride  of  opinion  the 
principal  traits  of  the  American  character.  Mr.  Webster, 
fortunately  for  our  country — for  our  race,  is  not  such  an 
American  as  this.     Like  Halleck's  Yankee, 

He  loves  the  land  because  it  is  his  own, 
And  scorns  to  give  aught  other  reason  why, 

but  he  can,  none  the  less  on  this  account,  admire  the  great 
country,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  has  given  us  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  the  Trial  by  Jury,  Equal  Laws  and  free  expres- 
sion of  Opinion.  And  in  doing  this,  Mr.  Webster  does  no 
wrong  to  his  birth-place.  He  can  revere  talent  wherever 
it  may  be  found.  He  can  scorn  no  good  thing,  no  matter 
what  clime  may  have  produced  it.  It  is  in  this  broad  com- 
prehensive sense  that  Mr.  Webster  is  altogether  American. 

Another  marked  feature  of  Mr.  Webster's  style,  as  dis- 
played in  his  Diplomatic  papers,  is  its  massive  solidity. 
And  let  it  be  observed  that  this  quality  in  no  degree  de- 
tracts from  its  rhetorical  beauty.  No  writer  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted  presents  so  rare  a  combination  of  strength 
and  elegance.  In  the  great  intellect  of  Mr.  Calhoun  we 
see  the  most  astonishing  power  of  condensation.  But  in. 
his  disdain  of  the  mere  fripperies  of  ornament,  he  becomes 
rigid,  (to  use  the  simile  of  the  poet,)  the  shaft  is  seen  lift- 
ing its  head  towards  heaven,  but  no  leaves  of  the  acanthus 
cluster  around  the  capital.  In  what  Mr.  Webster  writes,  we 
not  only  feel  the  force  of  his  logic,  but  we  are  charmed  by  the 
elegance  of  his  magnificent  periods.  While  ranking  with 
the  statesmen  of  past  ages,  with  the  Walpoles  and  Pitts, 
as  "  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,"  he  must  be  class- 
ed with  Bacon  and  Burke  as  possessing  a  perfect  mastery 
over  the  English  language. 

We  trust  the  present  volume  will  find  a  large  circulation 
and  will  be  carefully  studied.  Its  contents  are  of  the 
highest  possible  interest — the  case  of  McLeod,  the  af- 
affair  of  the  Creole,  the  Right  of  Search,  the  great  bounda- 
ry difficulty, — all  questions  once  threatening  disastrous 
war,  which  the  genius  of  Mr.  Webster  helped  to  avert.  The 
very  handsome  style  in  which  the  Harpers  have  brought 
out  the  work  will  commend  it  to  popular  favor.  It  is  embel- 
lished with  a  well-engraved  portrait  of  the  great  statesman. 

Messrs  Drinker  &;  Morris  have  it  for  sale. 
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A  FoNERAL  Oration,  Occasioned  l)y  the  Doatli  of  Thom- 
as Cole,  Delivered  liefore  the  Niitional  Academy  of  De- 
sign, New  York,  May  4,  1848.  By  William  Cullen 
Bryant.     New  York:   D.  Applelon  &  Company. 

A  chaplet  of  roses  cast  upon  the  grave  of  genius. 

In  the  death  of  Thomis  Cole,  American  Art  has  indeed 
sustained  a  grievous  loss.  Not  long  has  it  been  since  the 
Academy  of  Design  were  called  upon  to  mourn  the  depar- 
ture of  one  whose  brush  has  transferred  to  the  canvass  the 
features  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  age.  A  little  while, 
and  the  great  landscape  painter  follows  his  lirother  artist  to 
the  spirit-land.  But  although  their  mortal  remains  have 
been  consigned  to  the  tomlj,  the  fame  of  Iiiman  and  Cole 
shall  not  soon  pass  away. 

Most  proper  was  it  that  Bryant  should  be  the  eulogist  of 
Cole.  Though  their  vocations  were  different,  the  poet  in 
his  closet  and  the  painter  at  his  easel  were  kindred  in  feel- 
ing and  sentiment.  They  felt  the  divinity  of  a  kindred  in- 
spiration ;  and  when  the  pen  and  the  pencil  were  laid  aside 
they  went  forth  to  look  upon  nature  with  the  same  reverent 
eye.  Thus  Cole  has  painted  poems  and  Bryant  has  writ- 
ten landscapes.  It  has  been  the  province  of  both  to  soothe 
and  to  instruct  by  their  efforts, — to  carry  us  lo  the  Beauti- 
ful Gate  and  open  to  our  view  prosjiects  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  and  to  endow  us  with  an  ennobling  sense  of 
having  been  wrapt  in  the  contetnplation  of  higher  and  bet- 
ter objects.  We  have  seen  one  of  Cole's  pictures  repre- 
senting nn  autumnal  sunset, — in  which  the  depth  of  atmos- 
phere and  glow  of  tint  reminded  us  of  those  line  lines 
"Tea  VVateifowl." 

Vainly  the  fov\ler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

-."ly  figure  floats  along. 

Of  Cole's  Iff  -pi-  works,  the  "  Voyage  of  Life"  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  four 
pictures,  -which  are  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Art  Union  of 
New  York  Cily,  and  will  be  included  in  the  lottery  of 
prizes  in  the  distribution  in  December  next.  Bryant  thus 
describes  these  pictures  ; 

"  The  conception  of  the  series  is  a  perfect  poem.  The 
child,  under  the  care  of  its  guardian  angel,  in  a  boat  heap- 
ed with  buds  and  flowers,  floating  down  a  stream  which 
issues  from  the  shadowy  cavern  of  the  past  and  flows  be- 
tween banks  bright  with  flowers  and  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun;  the  youth  wiih  hope  in  his  gesture  and  aspect,  taking 
command  of  the  helm,  while  his  winged  guardian  watches 
him  anxiously  from  the  shore  ;  the  mature  man,  hurried  on- 
ward by  the  perilous  rapids  and  eddies  of  the  river;  the 
aged  navigator,  who  has  reached,  in  his  frail  and  now  idle 
bark,  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  is  just  entering  the  great 
ocean  which  lies  before  him  in  mysterious  shadow,  set  be- 
fore us  the  different  stages  of  human  life  under  images  of 
•which  every  beholder  admits  the  beauty  and  deep  signifi- 
cance. The  second  of  this  series,  with  the  rich  luxuriance 
of  its  foreground,  its  pleasant  decliviiies  in  the  distance, 
and  its  gorgeous  but  shadowy  structures  in  the  piled  clouds 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Cole's  compositions." 

We  could  profitably  make  larger  extracts  from  this  Ora- 
tion, but  have  only  room  for  the  touching  reflection  with 
■which  it  closes ; 

"It  is  when  I  contemplate  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  Cole 
under  such  circumstances  as  attended  his,  that  I  feel  most 
certain  of  the  spirit's  immortality.  In  his  case  the  painful 
pioblem  of  old  age  was  not  presented,  in  which  ihe  mind 
sometimes  seems  to  expire  before  the  boily  and  often  lo 
wither  with  the  same  decline.  He  left  us  in  the  mid- 
strenglh  of  his  intellect,  and  his  great  soul,  unharmed  and 


unweakened  by  the  disease  which  bniu^ht  low  his  frame, 
amidst  the  bitter  anguish  of  the  loved  ones  who  stood  around 
him,  when  the  hour  of  its  divorce  from  Ihe  material  organs 
had  come,  calmly  retired  behind  the  veil  which  hides  us 
from  the  world  of  disembodied  spirits." 


Haroi-d;   The  Last  of   the   Saxon   Kings.     By   Sir  E. 
BuLWER  LvTToN.    New   York:    Harjier  &   Biothers. 

1848. 

A  large  space  in  our  magazine  has  been  recenily  devo- 
ted to  a  consideration  of  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  ihe  Lu- 
cretiaof  Bulwer.  We  have  show  n  that  ihis  gided  writer, 
with  all  his  rare  and  brilliriiit  [lowers,  in  the  composiljcm  of 
that  work,  has  wandered  from  the  legitimate  paths  of  ficti- 
tious nairaiive.  We  have  shown  that,  in  excluding  from 
us  all  the  lovelier  and  brighter  images  of  hiiiijaiiiiy,  and 
dwelling  only  upon  crimes  the  most  revolt  ing  in  ihe  dark 
catalogue  of  guilt,  he  lias  pandered  to  a  morbid  excilement 
and  fallen  upon  the  vulgar  error  of  mistaking  the  hoinble 
for  the  sublime.  Terror  as  a  means  of  moral  influence  has 
long  since  been  discarded  by  the  philosojihcr  and  the  dra- 
matist, and  the  parricide  o!  CEdipus  and  the  murder  of  the 
infant  princes  In  the  Tower  interest  us  only  as  they  are 
associated  wilh  the  genius  of  tiophocles  and  of  Sllak^|)ere. 

We  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  [)reseiit  work,  an  evidence 
that  Bulwer  has  left  the  details  of  murder  kn  a  belter  theme 
and  a  loftier  tragedy.  Thesloiy  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
is  one  worthy  indeed  of  bis  great  dramatic  power,  his  stri- 
king delineations  of  character  and  the  charm  ot  his  en- 
chanting diclion.  As  he  has  treated  it,  the  age  with  all  its 
incidents  seems  brought  nearer  to  our  view,  the  groiescjue 
figures,  unlike  any  created  thing,  that  dance  about  with 
such  comical  grimaces  in  the  Bayeux  Tapeslry,  l;ccome  at 
once  life-like  and  f.imiliar.  Nay,  more,  we  incline  lo  the 
opinion,  that  dramatically  considered,  Ilarolil  is  the  best 
novel  Bulwer  has  ever  written.  The  Noiuian  Duke  and 
the  Saxon  King  more  closely  resemble  men,  than  any  of 
the  frigid  and  fastidious  dandies  of  his  former  prodncl ions. 

Wilh  regard  to  the  style  of  tiarold,  it  may  lie  objected 
by  some  that  Bulwer  has  been  loo  piodigal  in  ihe  use  of 
figurative  language.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
work  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  past.  In  the  library 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  (to  which,  in  the  Dedica- 
tion, he  acknowledges  himself  greally  indebted,)  the  au- 
thor became  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  Ihe  literature  of  the 
Saxons.  He  visiied,  in  imagination  at  least,  their  rude  tem- 
ples and  communed  with  the  Scald,  as  beneath  Ihe  dark  fir- 
trees  he  struck  the  harp  to  the  songs  of  Valhalla.  The 
grim  Vikings  in  their  pirate-ships  passed  before  his  vision 
and  he  heard  the  clang  of  the  hoofs  of  Odin's  frighted  sleed. 
It  is  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  his  style  should  con- 
form to  the  spirit  and  calch  the  imagery  of  that  old  min- 
atrelsy  of  ihe  North,  in  which  the  grave  is  c.illed  the  Green 
Gate  of  Heaven  and  the  sword  the  Broiher  of  the  Light- 
ning. We  say  this  is  natural,  and  we  like  the  novil  all 
the  belter  for  it. 

After  what  we  have  said  in  comnicndation  of  Harold,  we 
are  comjjelled  to  aver,  that,  as  a  story,  it  is  a  very  wea- 
risome affair.  It  is  just  the  right  sort  of  book  for  after- 
dinner  reading,  to  put  one  very  composedly  lo  sleep.  Its 
entire  want  of  continuing  interest  is  (\ue  perhaps  to  the 
intimate  knowledge,  all,  who  have  read  English  history, 
possess  of  the  incidents  of  the  S:ixon  Fall.  We  kiiow  ev- 
er) ihiiig  by  anticipation.  From  the  first  chapter  we  are 
certain  that  Harold  must  yield  to  the  Conqueror  and  as  the 
plot  isdeveloped,  we  find  we  have  read  of  Ihe  circumstances 
before.    A  romance  of  the  same  people  and  period,  purely 
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imaginalive  in  design,  would  doubtless  be  a  far  more  agree- 
able work. 

To  be  obtained  of  Drinker  &  Moyis. 


CiRCtJLAR  OF    THE    MeDICAL    DEPARTMENT    of  Hampden 

Sidney  College  in  Richmond,  for  1848,  and  Catalogue  of 
the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  Insiiiuuon.  Richmond: 
I'rinled  by  Shepherd  &  Colin.     1S48. 

We  emiirace  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  afforded  us 
by  the  publication  of  this  painplilet  of  saying  a  word  to  the 
pii!)lie  wilh  regard  totho  Medical  Coliege  of  our  oily.  Not 
that  this  institution,  already  so  favoralily  known  lo  the  coun- 
try, needs  at  oKr  hands  any  recoinmendalion,  but  that  we 
have  always  felt  a  lively  interest  in  its  success,  from  a  long 
acquaintance  with  its  enlightened  founders  and  its  excel- 
lent Facull}'.  As  some  chaniies  have  occurred  of  lale 
years  in  the  corps  of  instruolion,  we  take  occasion  lo  in- 
sert here  the  names  of  the  present  Professors,  with  the 
chairs  tliey  respectively  fill ; 

JOHN  CULLEN,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
R.  L.  BOHANNAN,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and   Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 
L.  W.  CHAMBERLAYNE,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
SOORATRS  MAUPIN,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
CHARLES   BELL  GIBSON,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

CARTER  P.  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 

Profexsor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

BENJAMIN  F.  LOCKETT,  M.  D. 
D-monsfrator  of  Anatomy. 


SOCRATES  MAUPIN,  M.  D. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

In  these  names,  the  public  have  a  sufficient  ass\iranceof 
the  thorough  system  of  medical  study  pursued  in  the  insti- 
tution. We  niiiht  go  on  to  speak  of  its  prospects  for  the 
ajiproaching  session,  but  we  prefer  lo  quote  in  this  behalf 
the  language  of  the  circular: 

"  The  next  regular  course  of  Lectures  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Hampden  Sidney  College  will  commence 
on  Monday  the  23rd  day  of  October,  1848,  .and  continue 
until  the  19ih  of  the  ensuing  March. 

"  Professor  Wyman  having  been  appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  Harvarrl  University,  resigned 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  which  for  a  series  of  years  he  had  filled  with 
great  aliilily  in  this  Institution.  The  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tution deem  it  a  subject  of  congratulation  ihat  the  vacancy 
thus  occasioned,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  an 
Alumnus  distinguished  not  less  for  high  attainments  in 
general  science,  than  for  eminent  professional  qualifica- 
tions. 

"The  Faculiy  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  the  im- 
jiortance  of  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge,  have 
devoted  their  liesi,  energies  to  rear  n[)on  an  enduring  foun- 
dation a  Medical  College  in  the  Metropolis  of  Virginia. 
They  have  spared  no  expense  in  rendering  as  complete  as 
possible  all  the  means  for  imparting  a  thorough  Medical 


Education  ;  at.  the  same  lime,  they  have  steadily  endeavor- 
ed to  maintain  an  elevated  standard  of  acquirements  for 
the  Doctorate,  believing  that  the  permanent  interestsof  the 
Insiilution,  of  the  Profession,  and  of  the  pidjlic,  requi- 
red it  at  their  hands.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  In- 
stitution has  passed  through  an  auspicious  infancy,  and 
has  taken  a  rank  among  similar  Institutions  highly  gratify- 
ing to  its  friends.  Its  numerical  success  has  been  progres- 
sive, and  such  as  to  inspire  the  Faculty  with  incentives  to 
renewed  efforts  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Institution  as  a  well  regulated  seat  of  Medi- 
cal Science." 

After  enumerating  the  advantages  of  the  school,  the  Cir- 
cular proceeds  to  some  statistical  facts,  with  regard  to  the 
very  laisie  numberof  students  who  resort  annually  to  North- 
ern Institutions.  In  1847-8  it  apjiears  that  184  students, 
from  Virginia  alone,  attended  the  Jpfferson  Medical  School 
and  ihe  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Piiiladelphia.  The 
enormous  sum  thus  withdrawn  from  the  economical  inter- 
ests of  our  own  State  would  hardly  be  credited.  Not  less 
astonishing  is  it,  that  with  the  facilities  afl^orded  at  home  by 
the  excellent  school  of  our  own  University,  the  school  at 
Winchester,  and  the  Metropolitan  school,  with  all  its  clin- 
ical and  anatomical  advantages,  so  many  young  men  should 
go  abioad  for  their  medical  education.  The  Circular  in 
this  connection,  puts  forth  these  just  and  noble  sentiments  : 

"  But  the  pecuniary  interests  are  not  the  highest  interests 
involved  The  intelligence  and  science  of  a  State  are  its 
wealth  and  true  glory.  Medical  Science  has  been  cultiva- 
ted with  eminent  success  in  those  countries  only  in  which 
Medical  Schools  have  been  established  and  liberally  sus- 
tained. They  are  Medical  centres  in  which  the  spirit  of 
scientific  enquiry  is  kept  alive  by  the  association  of  men  of 
learning,  by  the  nature  of  the  duties  upor  which  ihey  are 
engaged,  and  by  the  union  of  their  efforts  in  a  common  pur- 
pose. As  the  light  is  kept  burning  at  th  sp  .;entres,  it  kin- 
dles at  a  distance  kindred  spirits.  Colaborers  spring  up  rn 
the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  not  onl>\are  the  interests 
of  Medicine  advanced,  but  at  the  same  time  the  allied  in- 
terests of  general  science. 

"No  State  can  maintain  rank  among  enlightened  na- 
tions,— no  State  can  be  great  or  free,  without  making  due 
provision  for  the  educational  wants  of  its  people.  Jefferson 
gave  his  impressive  sanction  to  this  truth,  by  devoting  the 
evening  of  his  days  to  the  cause  of  education  ;  and  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  Declaralioi-  of  Independence,  after  a  long  life 
of  illustrious  services,  preferred  no  higher  claim  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  native  State  than  to  have  found- 
ed the  University  of  Virginia.  But  we  are  to  look  upoa 
this  great  legacy  not  as  leaving  nothing  more  to  be  desired, 
but  rather  as  an  evidence  of  the  parental  solicitude  of  its 
author  on  a  sul)ject  of  momentous  interest  to  the  State, 
and  as  an  initia:,ory  ofi'ering  to  a  great  scheme  for  diffusing 
the  blessings  of  science,  refinement  and  virtue  aai&rvg  our 
people." 

We  feel  an  abiding  confidence  that  considerations  .such 
as  these  will  not  be  without  their  proper  eflfect,  in  increas- 
ing the  influence   and  usefulness  of  our  home  institution. 


Eulogy  on  John  Qhincy  Adams,  Delivered  May  Uth, 
1848.  At  the  School-House  of  the  Sixth  Ward.  Prtfs- 
liuriih.  By  H.  M.  Brackenridge.  Pittsburgh:  Johnston 
and  Stockton.     1848. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  and  finished  addresse.s  which 
the  death  of  Mr.  Adams  has  called  forth.  It  eirjbodies  a 
very  succinct  and  accurate  history  of  the  times  in  which 
Mr.  .idan:is  lived  and  the  author's  rejections  are,  for  the 
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most  part,  just  and  well-expressed.      We  quote  his  excel- 
lent appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Union. 

"They  know  little  of  the  value  of  this  confederacy,  who 
can  talk  of  calculating  its  cost.  It  is  every  ihing  to  Amer- 
ica ;  without  it,  she  would  be  a  bundle  of  discords.  Let 
any  one  look  back  and  see  what  internal  conflicts,  dissfn- 
sions,  perhaps  wars,  the  States  have  escaped  among  them- 
selves, and  what  foreign  wars  have  been  avoided  by  the 
same  means  !  The  subject  would  form  a  noble  theme.  All 
other  evils,  although  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glass,  are 
but  dust  in  the  balance,  compared  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Union  ;  and  the  first  step  towards  it,  is  the  destruction  of 
its  harmony.  That  Union  is  the  brightest  hope  of  the  world 
at  the  present  moment.  It  may  be  to  struggling  Europe,  as 
it  has  been  to  us,  (in  the  language  of  the  elegant  Hooker,) 
*  the  mother  of  peace  and  joy.' 

*  «  *  * 

"Let  us  then  resolve,  as  lovers  of  oar  country,  studiously 
to  avoid  every  thing  which  can  possibly  lessen,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  value  of  our  glorious  Confederacy  of  States. 
Let  us  practice  mutual  forbearance,  and  recollect  that  in  all 
family  quarrels  there  are  faults  on  both  sides.  Let  us  prove 
by  our  acts,  that  we  are  not  behind  other  nations  in  the  just 
appreciation  of  the  blessings  which  it  confers.  Let  all 
perish  in  one  common  ruin,  rather  than  a  single  star  be 
blotted  out  from  the  American  flag !" 


The  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds:  A  Popular 
Exposition  of  the  great  Discoveries  and  Theories  of 
Modern  Astronomy.  In  a  series  of  ten  Lectures.  By 
O.  M.  Mitchel,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Ob- 
servatory.   New-York:  Baker  &  Scribner.    1848. 

The  Lectures  comprised  in  this  neat  publication  were 
delivered  in  most  of  the  Northern  Cities,  we  believe,  du- 
ring last  winter.  The  very  large  audiences  which  attended 
them  in  New  York,  attested  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Mitchel 
as  an  eloquent  and  forcible  lecturer.  Their  presentation 
to  the  public  in  the  present  volume  we  regard  as  highly  ju- 
dicious and  will  tend  to  diffuse  a  more  general  knowledge 
of  the  abstruse  and  sublime  science  of  Astronomy.  Not 
the  least  interesting  and  acceptable  part  of  the  work,  in  our 
judgment,  is  the  history,  which  the  author  gives,  in  the  pre- 
face, of  the  Observatory  over  which  he  presides.  We 
heartily  commend  Mr.  Mitchel's  book  to  public  favor. 

It  may  be  found  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph 
and  Co. 


What  I  saw  in  California;  being  the  Journal  of  a 
Tour  by  the  Emigrant  Route  and  South  pass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  across  the  continent  of  North  America,  the 
Great  Desert  Basin,  and  through  California,  in  the  years 
1846-7.  By  Edwin  Bryant,  late  Alcalde  of  St.  Fran- 
cisco.    New  York  :  D.  Applelon  &  Co.     1848. 

There  is  an  airof  sincerity  about  this  book,  which  commends 
it  to  our  especial  regard.  In  this  age  of  literary  exaggera- 
tion, it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  an  author  who  really  tells 
the  truth  and  sets  down  only  "what  he  saw."  Books  of 
travel  there  are  without  number,  which  describe  countries 
so  that  the  reader  on  visiting  them  would  never  recog- 
nize the  picture,  raising  up  green  spots  which  vanish,  on 
the  approach,  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert.  Mr.  Bryant, 
who  had  very  favorable  opportunities  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  resources  of  California,  has  no  doubt  made  a 
truthful  representation  of  his  adventures. 

The  style  of  the  author,  although  somewhat  diffuse  and 
inelegant,  is  very  pleasing,  while  the  good  taste  of  the  Ap- 


pletons   has  been  strikingly  displayed  in  the  handsome  ap- 
pearance of  the  volume. 
For  sale  by  Nash  &  Woodhouse. 


Letters  from  Italy. 

The  Alps  and  Rhine.     A  Series  of  Sketches.    By  J. 

T.  Headley.     New  and  revised  edition.    In  one  volume. 

New  York.     Baker  &  Scribner,     1848. 

We  are  glad  to  see  these  agreeable  sketches  republished, 
and  we  thank  Messrs.  Baker  and  Scribner  for  the  credita- 
ble manner  in  which  the  volume  is  "gotten  up."  They 
gave  Mr.  "Headley  an  extended  popularity  at  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance,  a  popularity  which  has  been  greatly 
diminished  by  certain  rose-coloured  histories  and  extrava- 
gant memoirs,  which  he  has  since  published.  When  Mr. 
Headley,  in  an  evil  hour,  undertook  to  write  of  tossing 
plumes  and  feathers  and  gold  lace,  he  committed  a  very 
great  blunder.  We  think  the  present  book  much  the  best 
performance  he  has  ever  accomplished,  and  we  predict  that 
it  will  meet  with  a  large  sale  in  its  new  form. 


The  Western  Literary  Emporium.     J.  R.  Barnes, 
Editor  and  Proprietor.     Mullum  in  Parvo.    Cincinnati. 

-  We  took  up  the  August  number  of  this  periodical  in  the 
hope  of  finding  something  fresh  and  agreeable  in  the  way 
of  Western  Literature.  We  proceeded  to  read  several  ar- 
ticles in  prose  and  verse,  which  struck  us  as  old  acquain- 
tances, when  mirabile  dictu,  our  eye  fell  upon  an  article, 
figuring  in  all  the  dignity  of  an  original  appearance,  which 
was  published  in  our  magazine  for  December  last !  Yes, 
there  was  the  admirable  paper  on  "  Popular  Eloquence," 
by  E.  L.  Magoon,  which  we  set  before  the  public,  printed 
verbatim  et  punctuatim,  and  on  referring  to  the  list  of  con- 
tents we  found  Mr.  Magoon's  name  among  the  contributors. 
We  can  assure  the  Editor  of  the  Emporium  that  he  may 
be  very  glad  to  enlist  Mr.  Magoon  as  a  contributor,  but  we 
would  thank  him  when  he  next  appropriates  an  article  from 
our  magazine,  either  from  the  pen  of  that  elegant  writer  or 
of  any  one  else,  to  give  us  credit  for  it.  He  is  welcome  to 
the  selection,  but  we  have  no  patience  with  the  literary 
freebooter,  let  him  sail  under  what  colours  he  may. 

We  have  the  consolation  to  know,  however,  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  the  name  of  our  contributor  was  in  good  company. 
We  find  there  Thomas  Dick,  L.L.  D.,  "Amelia,"  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  (!), — these  two  sweet  poetesses  contri- 
buting ihe  oldest  and  most  familiar  of  their  exquisite  verses. 
Pulpit  Eloquence  and  "  Come,  Patrick,  clear  up  the  storms 
on  your  brow."  We  apprehend  that  by  appropriating  the  best 
articles  of  our  home  magazines  and  going  abroad  into  the 
fields  of  foreign  literature,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pub- 
lish a  very  interesting  "  Emporium."  Perhaps,  too,  the 
names  of  Tom  Moore  and  Leigh  Hunt,  or  Mr.  John  Mil- 
ton and  R.  B.  Sheridan  (redivivi)  on  the  cover,  might  great- 
ly assist  its  sale.  But  how  far  this  course  would  be  consis- 
tent with  propriety,  we  must  leave  to  nicer  casuists  than 
ourselves  to  determine. 


Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard  have  just  published,  among 
other  novelties,  the  first  two  numbers  of  Louis  Blanc's 
"History  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,"  and  "Mirabeau,  a 
Life-History."  The  very  great  sensation  which  has  been 
excited  in  this  country  by  the  recent  .stormy  events  of  the 
French  Capital  will  lend  to  these  works  an  absorbing  in- 
terest, as  connected  with  the  modern  history  of  France. 
Their  intrinsic  merits,  however,  are  quite  sufficient  to  give 
them  a  large  share  of  attention.  "  Mirabeau  a  Life  His- 
tory," seems  to  have  made  a  decided  im{iression  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  July  number  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  the  Med- 
ical Sciences,"  has  been  issued  from  the  same  house. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 
OF  THE  LANGUAGES  OF  EUROPE : 

WITH  A  PARTICUT  AR  REFERENCE  TO  THE  RISE  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Great  difficulties  attend  the  work  of  classifying 
and  tracing  the  remote  history  of  the  several  lan- 
guages of  Modern  Europe.  So  nunnerous  and  di- 
verse were  the  emigrations  and  the  admixtures  of 
the  original  European  nations ;  so  many  causes, 
the  operation  of  which  cannot  now  be  traced  or 
measured,  contributed  to  modify  their  speech ; 
changes  of  climate  and  of  customs  and  of  pursuits 
introduced  continually  so  many  alterations  into  lan- 
guages which  otherwise  might,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, have  been  traced  to  their  parent  stocks  ;  and 
especially,  the  attempts  of  philologists  to  discover 
the  affinities  and  the  origin  of  the  European  Tongues 
are  of  so  late  an  age,  that  any  other  than  a  very 
general  theory  of  their  rise  and  progress  can 
hardly  be  framed  without  being  indebted  in  a  large 
degree  to  fanciful  conjecture. 

Enough,  however,  may  be  done,  to  make  out 
a  very  satisfactory  idea  of  the  original  source  of 
the  parent  branches  and  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant changes  of  language,  to  which  we  owe  the 
various  dialects  at  present  spoken  in  Europe. 

It  is  well  ascertained  and  agreed  that  the  origi- 
nal emigration  by  which  the  parents  of  European 
languages  arrived  upon  the  continent,  now  occu- 
pied by  their  posterity,  was  from  the  East — from 
some  parts  of  the  regions  at  present  known  as 
Persia,  Tartary  and  India.  The  Eastern  lan- 
guage, known  by  the  name  of  the  Sanscrit,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  parent  of  all  the  Indian  tongues  of 
the  East. 

There  are  so  many  points  of  affinity  between 
the  Sanscrit  and  the  Persian,  as  to  render  it  evi- 
dent that  they  were  once  the  same  lancruage. 

And  between  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Greek,  as  well  as  other  lano^uao-es  of 
Europe,  there  are  many  indications  of  original 
connection,  which,  associated  with  the  tradition- 
ary accounts  of  emigrations  from  the  East,  leave 
but  little  room  to  question  that  the  Sanscrit  ei- 
ther immediately  or  through  some  of  its  branch- 
es, was  the  primitive  stock  whence  were  derived 
those  elementary  dialects  to  which  we  trace  all  her 
varieties  of  speech  at  the  present  day.  The  de- 
ductions of  philology  are  altogether  in  confirma- 


tion of  the  account  given  in  Holy  Scripture  of  the 
original  settlement  of  such  of  the  human  race  as 
survived  the  deluge,  in  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  and 
their  dispersion  thence,  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  the  tower  of  Babel,  into  the  East  and 
West.  It  is  quite  well  agreed  that  the  country 
afterwards  called  Persia,  which  adjoins  Chaldea  on 
the  East,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  was  that  in 
which  the  Sanscrit  was  native ;  that  thence  it  was 
carried  by  emigrations  to  the  South  East,  and  be- 
came the  parent  of  the  several  dialects  of  India ; 
to  the  North  and  gave  language  to  Media.  The 
tribes  which  migrated  into  Europe,  probably  came 
from  Media  and  brought  the  Sanscrit,  after  it  had 
already  undergone  considerable  changes  in  conse- 
quence of  its  removal  from  the  land  of  its  nativity. 
In  all  probability,  the  first  emigrations  into  Europe 
were  of  one  race  and  language. 

But  as  they  are  not  reached  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  philologists,  till  after  they  had  separated 
into  many  nations  and  dialects,  it  is  customary  to 
consider  the  present  nations  of  Europe  as  descend- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  some  inconsiderable  tribes, 
from  five  particular  races  of  men. 

These  have  long  since  ceased  to  acknowledge 
affinity.  In  the  forests  of  the  West,  the  Celts  and 
Goths,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Modern  Eu- 
ropeans soon  effaced  their  moral  and  physical  re- 
semblance to  their  Eastern  kindred  from  whom 
they  were  forever  divided  by  immense  tracts  of  sea 
and  land,  intervening  enemies  and  the  more  pow- 
erful obstacles  of  new  institutions.  Each  tribe  at 
the  call  of  want,  ambition  or  danger  disappeared  in 
the  vast  wilderness  whose  boundless  plains  and 
woods,  destitute  of  human  cultivation,  were  fitted 
to  remove  from  the  mind  all  former  impressions 
and  to  produce  in  it  only  the  sensations,  and  con- 
sequently the  rude  habits  of  savage  life.  In  these 
solitudes,  each  horde  soon  multiplied  into  various 
nations,  regulated  by  similar  customs  and  loosely 
connected  by  language.  This,  the  only  monument 
of  their  origin,  which  men  must  in  some  form  or 
other,  indelibly  preserve,  is  insensibly  changed  till 
in  a  few  ages,  whatever  is  mutable  in  its  composi- 
tion, establishes  a  perpetual  difference  among  those 
who  use  it. 

The  primary  tribes  of  Europe  are  1st,  the  Celts, 
ancestors  of  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Cornish, 
and  Armoricans.  2nd,  the  Teutons  or  Goths,  an- 
cestors of  the  Scandanavians,  Saxons,  Dutch,  and 
all  the  German  nations.  3rd,  the  Sauromatians 
or  Sarmatians,  or  Sclavi,  whose  descendants  are 
the  Russians,   Poles,   Bohemians  and   Croatians. 
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4th,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  posterity  still 
possess  the  South  of  Europe.  5Lh,  the  Finns,  an- 
cestors of  the  Laplanders  and  a  variety  of  small 
nations  in  the  Norih  ;  the  Hungarians  have  some- 
times been  classed  in  this  division. 

Lan^Tuages  are  divided  into  Original  or  parent 
tongues,  and  Secondary,  or  derivative.  The  rea- 
son of  these  names  is  obvious.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  was  but  one  parent  tongue  to  Europe  ;  but  it 
is  usual  to  atfix  the  title  to  the  several  general 
classes  under  which  the  dialects  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  that  one  origin,  are  commonly  arrang- 
ed. Of  these  we  may  reckon  four — the  Sarmatian, 
or  Sclavonic  ;  the  Finnish  ;  the  Teutonic,  and  the 
Celtic.  As  the  first  two  have  no  connection  with 
our  language,  a  few  words  as  to  their  history  will 
sufEce. 

1st,  The  Sclavi  were  known  in  ancient  history 
by  the  name  of  Sauromatians  or  Sarmatians.  The 
Sarmatians  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country  comprehended  between  the  limits  of  the 
territories  at  present  known  as  Poland,  Russia  and 
Tartary.  They  were  emigrants  from  Media  and 
issued  thence  either  by  the  Eastern  passage  of  the 
mountains  of  Caucasus,  or  by  coasting  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  They  reached,  in  time,  the  banks  of 
the  Tanais,  and  after  centuries,  got  possession  of 
all  the  countries  on  the  Northern  shore  of  the  Eu- 
xine.  Driven  by  succeeding  emigrants,  they  lust 
the  plains  and  fled  into  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
between  which  and  the  Baltic,  they  wandered  over 
immense  tracts  of  woody  and  marshy  ground  too 
rude  to  be  coveted  by  their  enemies. 

The  original  language  of  all  that  region  is  usu- 
ally called  the  Sarmatian.  Among  the  tribes 
speaking  dialects  of  that  tongue,  the  principal  were 
the  Roxolani  or  Russians,  and  the  Sclavi  or  Slavi. 
The  latter  dwelt  at  first  on  the  banks  of  the  Bo- 
rysthenes,  now  called  Dnieper  ;  but  by  gradual  ex- 
tension to  the  Southwest,  were  at  last  found  the 
occupants  of  the  country  lying  between  the  rivers 
Drave  and  Save,  branches  of  the  Danube,  a  coun- 
try still  called  after  its  primitive  population  Scla- 
vonia.  The  dialect  of  the  Sclavi  was  the  same, 
as  to  all  matters  of  importance,  with  the  Roxolani 
or  Russians,  so  that  the  language  at  present  ver- 
nacular in  Russia  is  called  Sclavonic,  though  di- 
vided into  an  immense  variety  of  dialects.  The 
Poles  are  considered  as  the  genuine  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Sarmatians  and  speak  a  dialect  of 
their  language,  though  it  is  much  mingled  with 
Latin  words.  The  Silerians  and  Bohemians  have 
also  a  branch  of  the  same  original  stock  corrupt- 
ed in  the  same  way. 

It  is  customary  to  consider  the  ancient  Sclavo- 
nic as  a  new  dialect  of  the  old  Sarmatian,  and  the 
modern  Russian  as  the  most  genuine  relic  of  the 
Sclavonic. 

The  latter  has  extended  its  branches  more  wide- 
ly than   nny  other  uf  the  primitive  tongues  of  Eu- 


rope. It  has  even  carried  its  ramifications  far  into 
Asia.  It  is  spoken  in  Poland,  Russia  and  Epirus, 
part  of  Macedonia,  Bornea,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  part 
of  Thrace,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Mingrelia  in 
Asia.  Many  of  the  chief  men  of  Turkey  frequent- 
ly use  it,  and  it  is  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Janizaries. 

The  language  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  human 
race  is  too  little  known  to  the  literati  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  in  philo- 
logical and  historical  discussions,  have  been  hith- 
erto almost  unperceived,  or  entirely  neglected. 

In  the  North  of  the  Russian  Empire,  on  the 
shores  of  the  frozen  Ocean,  exists  the  progeny  of 
a  race,  which  though  now  inconsiderable,  once  peo- 
pled the  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  Caucasus,  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  established  it- 
self, under  a  certain  degree  of  civilized  and  regu- 
lar government,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Arctic  for- 
ests. This  race,  which  the  Roman  Tacitus  de- 
scribes nearly  as  modern  and  better  information 
would  approve,  was,  2d,  the  Finns,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Laplanders  and  Findlanders  and  of  several 
savage  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

These  people  were  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway,  but  being  driven 
thence  by  Teutonic  tribes,  they  emigrated  to  those 
arctic  regions  in  which  their  posterity  is  still  found. 
The  language  spoken  by  the  Finnish  descendants 
has  not  been  attentively  surveyed.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  distantly  related  to  those  tongues, 
the  dialects  of  which  are  throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe.  It  even  seems  to  have  some  af- 
finity to  the  Turkish.  "  It  may  excite  surprise, 
(says  a  learned  philologist,)  "  that  the  inhabitant 
of  the  Finnish  marshes,  knows  the  sky  by  no  other 
name  than  one  imported  from  the  distant  regions 
of  India." 

3rd,  Having  thus  briefly  spoken  of  the  two  pa- 
rent languages  on  the  extreme  North  and  on  the 
Northeast  and  East  of  Europe,  we  take  up  that 
which  was  next  in  order  as  to  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction and  with  which  we  are  more  intimately 
concerned.  The  Ce^iic  was  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Britons.  The  Celts,  or  the  people  speaking 
the  Celtic  tongue,  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
at  a  very  early  period  from  Asia.  They  were 
called  at  the  earliest  period  of  European  history 
Celto-Si/lhee,  or  Celtic  Scythians.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  along  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  westward  and  to  have  settled  colonies  in 
Thrace  and  other  regions  to  the  North  of  Greece, 
from  which  emigrations  subsequently  took  place  to 
the  southward  and  gave  rise  to  the  people  and  the 
dialects  of  Greece.  The  main  body  of  the  Celtic 
emigrants,  having  struck  upon  the  Danube,  are 
supposed  to  have  ascended  that  river  to  its  sources, 
thence  to  have  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  from  the 
Rhine  spread  to  ilie  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  That 
portion  of  them  which  touk  possession  of  the  coun- 
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try  now  called  France,  bat  formerly  Gaul,  are 
known  in  ancient  history  by  the  name  of  Gauls. 
These  becoming  numerous,  some  of  them  migra- 
ted from  Gaul  and  crossing  the  Alps,  settled  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  Italy.  As  these  increased  in  num- 
bers, they  gradually  extended  themselves  south- 
ward till  they  met  and  mingled  with  some  settle- 
ments of  the  descendants  of  those  whom  we  have 
already  stated  to  have  migrated  into  Greece. 

These  two  streams  proceeded,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  same  main  channel  of  emigration. 

But  as  many  years  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  period  when  the  Grecian  branch  diverged  from 
the  grand  current  of  the  Celtic  horde,  and  the  pe- 
riod when  one  of  its  ramifications  was  thus  met 
in  Italy  by  a  branch  from  Gaul,  (during  which  inter- 
val of  time,  both  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic  branch- 
es must  have  undergone  very  considerable  chan- 
ges so  as  to  have  become  different  languages  in  re- 
ality,) the  two  colonies  in  Italy  must  now  have  en- 
countered each  other  as  entire  strangers,  ignorant 
of  their  descent  from  the  same  Celtic  parent.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  met  in  about  the  middle  re- 
gion of  Italy,  called  Laiium-,  and  mingling  their 
manners  and  speech,  to  have  formed  the  nation 
and  the  language  of  the  Latins. 

It  is  no  just  objection  to  this  theory  that  the  Latin 
language  contains  so  little  to  indicate  a  Celto-Gre- 
cian  origin,  because  it  is  well  known  that  long  after 
the  supposed  union  of  tiie  emigrations  from  Gaul 
and  Greece,  the  language  of  the  Latins  and  the 
language  of  Greece  were  unwritten  and  conse- 
quently liable  to  continual  and  great  changes,  so 
that  their  condition  at  the  time  of  Grecian  and 
Latin  refinement,  can  hardly  afford  any  very  accu- 
rate idea  of  what  they  were,  or  how  the  latter  was 
composed,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
So  remarkable  was  the  fluctuation  in  the  language 
of  the  Latins  even  during  a  very  short  period,  that 
Polybius,  who  flourished  about  150  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  speaking  of  a  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  but  358 
years  before  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  declares 
that  the  language  used  in  it  was  so  different  from 
the  Latin  spoken  in  his  time,  that  the  most  learned 
Romans  could  not  explain  its  text.* 

Having  thus  followed  the  Celtic  race  till  we  have 
seen  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  produced 
by  its  branches,  we  return  to  Gaul  where  we  last 
departed  from  the  main  emigration. 

Besides  the  colony  that  departed  thence  into 
Italy,  anotiier  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain, 
■while  a  third  crossed  into  Britain  and  peopled  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Gauls  or  Celts  who  re- 
mained in  Gaul  must  have  preserved  the  Celtic  till 
the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Romans,  with- 
out any  very  considerable  corruption  ;  as  they  were 

■•  See  Dunlop's  Hist,  of  Roman  Lit ,  vol.1,  p.  12,  &c.  lb. 
p.  43. 


a   people   living    within    themselves    and    having 
scarcely  any  intercourse  with  any  other  nation. 

At  the  lime  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  by  the  army 
of  Ceesar,  the  Celtic  was  spoken  in  all  that  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  Spain,  Northern  Italy,  Britain, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  probably  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts between  what  is  now  France  and  Germany 
proper.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  at 
one  time  the  most  general  language  of  Europe. 

The  learned  speak  of  tracing  a  considerable  af- 
finity between  the  etymology  of  such  specimens  of 
the  Ancient  Celtic  as  still  remain,  and  that  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  Sanscrit. 

4th,  Having  thus  spoken  of  the  primitive  lan- 
guage of  the  Islands  of  Great  Britain,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  last  on  the  list  of  the  mother  tongues 
of  Europe,  and  that  which  to  us  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest, because  by  expelling  the  Celtic  from  its 
British  territory,  it  usurped  its  dominion  and  be- 
came the  parent  of  the  language  which  we  at  pres- 
ent speak. 

This  is  the  Teutonic  also  called  Gothic.  The 
era  of  the  settlement  of  the  Teutons,  or  Goths,  (as 
we  shall  hereafter  call  them,)  in  Germany,  where 
they  were  dwelling  at  the  dawn  of  their  histo- 
ry, cannot  be  established.  Long  before  the  Ro- 
mans had  subdued  their  own  country  of  Italy,  the 
Gertnan  hordes  had  approached  the  Rhine  and 
sought  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  drove  out  the  Finns  from 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Scandina- 
vians settled  in  those  regions  about  the  third  or 
fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Neither 
the  Goths  nor  the  Celts  had  any  distinct  and  prob- 
able traditions  as  to  their  origin.  Some  learned 
men  have  made  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and 
Britain  but  one  people  and  have  therefore  consid- 
ered the  Celtic  and  Gothic  as  but  one  language. 

But  this,  though  the  opinion  of  the  generality 
of  the  French  philologists,  and  of  Mallet  especially, 
in  his  Northern  Antiquities,  has  been  successfully 
opposed  by  Dr.  Percy.  The  Celts  were  distinct  in 
their  origin  from  those  people  inhabiting  ancient 
Germany,  Belgium,  Saxony  and  Scandinavia. 
While  this  distinguished  writer  is  in  agreement 
with  many  other  learned  men  as  to  the  real  differ- 
ence between  the  Celts  and  Goths,  he  is  consid- 
ered as  going  much  too  far  when  he  denies  them 
to  have  had  a  common  origin.  That  they  came 
from  one  parent  race'  and  language,  though  they 
were  afterwards  found  in  a  state  of  separation  as 
to  language  so  wide,  that  they  were  in  reality  dis- 
tinct people,  is  the  opinion  of  much  the  larger 
number  of  writers  upon  this  subject.* 

Dr.  Murray,  formerly  Professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  his- 
tory of  European  Languages,  gives  the  Oj)inion, 
that  the  Goths  possessed  the  original  language  of 
the  East,  Sanscrit,  the  parent  of  European  as  well 

*  See  Murray's  Hist,  of  Language. 
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as  of  Indian   tongues,  in  a  state  of  much  greater 
purity  than  the  other  emigrations. 

He  says  that  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  districts,  at 
the  time  when  they  first  hecarne  Ivnown  to  those 
capable  of  examining  them,  exhibited  far  less  ap- 
pearance of  mixture  and  of  variation  from  the  origi- 
nal character,  than  the  Celtic  or  Sclavonic.  Hence 
he  concludes  that  they  came  from  a  different  part 
of  the  East — the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  of  Chal 
or  of  the  Uralian  mountains  ;  that  they  took  a  more 
northern  track  into  Europe,  and  instead  of  coming, 
as  the  other  emigrations  did,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  passed  directly  West  through  the  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  forests.  In  these  forests  they  prob- 
ably maintained  themselves  unconnected  with  any 
other  people,  till  the  period  when  they  made  their 
descent  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  expelled 
the  Finns  from  Scandinavia. 

The  Goths  were  originally  called  Getii,  and  by 
the  Greeks,  Scythians.  By  the  Germans,  the  an- 
cients are  supposed  to  have  meant  all  the  popula- 
tion extending  from  the  Rhine  and  German  Ocean 
on  the  West,  to  the  Danube  and  Niemen  on  the 
East.  And  by  the  Scandinavians,  were  meant  the 
population  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway. 
All  these  people  had  different  dialects  of  the  Gothic. 

It  is  believed  that  the  several  tribes  of  Germany 
and  Scandinavia  were  so  intimately  related  as  to 
language,  that  an  embassy  from  the  Manomard  on 
the  borders  of  Hungary  might  have  been  delivered 
in  the  dialect  peculiar  to  that  tribe,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  or  Oder,  without  the  necessity  of  inter- 
pretation. 

The  languages  of  the  present  day,  which  are  re- 
garded as  the  posterity  of  the  Gothic,  are  distin- 
guished into  two  classes,  the  Upper  and  Loiver. 

The  Upper  has  two  principal  dialects  ;  the  one 
Danish,  under  which  are  included  the  languages  of 
Denmark,  Sioeden,  Norway  and  Iceland ;  the 
other,  Saxon,  under  which  are  ranged  the  lanirua- 
ges  of  the  English  and  the  people  of  the  Elbe. 

Tliat  general  class  called  the  Lower  embraces 
the  dialects  of  the  Low  Dutch,  the  Flemings  and 
the  population  of  the  Netherlands. 

Having  now  attended,  as  much  as  space  will 
permit,  to  the  four  principal  sources  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  we  proceed  now  directly  to 
the  history  of  our  own  tongue.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  Celtic,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Gaelic,  was  the  original  tongue  of  the  Britons 
as  well  as  Gauls.  The  first  change,  of  a  marked 
character,  in  the  language  of  the  Britons,  was  in 
consequence  nf  the  arrival  of  the  Saaons  among 
them,  about  the  year  450,  A.  D.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  considerable  changes  occurred 
before  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  Roman  in- 
vasion and  the  mingling  of  the  Britons  with  those 
speaking  the  Laiin  tongue.  It  is  well  known  that 
as  the  conquest  of  Julius  Cajsar,  Claudius  and  Do- 
mitian  extended  westward,  their  language  accom- 


panied them.  All  the  public  edicts  were  in  Lat- 
in. But  it  is  certain,,  that  the  speech  of  the 
Romans,  though  it  doubtless  introduced  a  good 
many  of  its  words  among  those  of  the  conquered 
Britons,  never  prevailed  in  Britain  as  it  did  in  other 
countries  subdued  by  the  arms  of  the  Romans, — 
Lombardy,  Spain  and  Gaul, — partly  on  account  of 
the  great  distance  of  the  Islands  of  Britain  from 
Rome,  and  consequently  the  limited  resort  of  Ro- 
mans thither,  and  partly  because  the  Island  was 
not  reduced  till  the  period  of  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  Roman  power  at  home,  when,  all  the  force  of 
the  empire  being  wanted  for  domestic  purposes,  an 
evacuation  of  Britain  was  necessary. 

About  the  year  450,  A.  D.,  the  Romans  having 
withdrawn  from  the  Island  and  left  the  Britons  en- 
tirely defenceless  against  their  Northern  neighbors, 
who  had  often  molested  theim  and  had  been  for 
some  time  kept  at  bay,  only  by  the  fear  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  ;  those  restless  tribes  came  down  from 
Scotland  and  committed  such  depredations  upon 
the  helpless  and  already  ravaged  Britons  as  com- 
pelled them  to  entreat  the  assistance  of  the  power- 
ful tribes  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Gutland  and  Nor- 
way. With  the  power  of  these  they  had  become 
acquainted,  in  consequence  of  their  piratical  de- 
scents, upon  the  coast  of  Britain. 

Their  request  having  been  acceded  to,  a  body  of 
Goths,  under  the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
came  over  to  their  aid.  The  force,  under  Hengist 
and  Horsa  was  composed  of  detachments  from 
three  or  more  of  the  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  German  Sea.  The  two  principal  of  these 
were  called   Saxojis  and  Angles. 

From  the  union  of  these  two  tribes,  the  allies  of 
the  Britons  have  ever  since  been  called  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The  tribe  of  the  Angles  came  from  about  the 
centre  of  what  is  now  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark, 
while  that  of  the  Saxons  was  from  the  country 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  which  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  its  primitive  population.  A  part 
of  Britain  in  which  the  tribe  of  the  Angles  more 
especially  settled  was  called  Anglia  and  as  that 
tribe  was  more  numerous  and  powerful  than  the 
other,  its  name  and  dialect  were  appropriated  final- 
ly to  the  whole  of  that  country  which  we  will  now 
begin  to  call  England  instead  of  Britain.  After 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  relieved  the  country  from 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  they  were  tempted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  improvement  exhibited  in  the  land,  be- 
yond any  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see, 
to  make  it  their  own. 

Tins  was  easily  affected,  on  account  of  the  anar- 
chical state  in  which  they  found  the  Britons. 

In  the  conquest  of  England  a  change  took  place 
in  the  language  and  manners  of  the  conquered  en- 
tirely different  from  what  occurred  in  all  the  other 
conquests  of  the  Goths.  Every  where  else  they 
soon  conformed  to  the  religion,  and   intermingled 
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with  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  ;  so 
that  a  mixed  speech  presently  grew  up,  retaining 
more  traces  of  the  language  of  the  vanquished 
than  of  the  victors.  But  the  Roman  tongue  and 
idolatry,  with  such  advances  as  Christianity  had 
made  among  the  Britons,  together  with  the  whole 
language  of  the  native  population,  were  at  once 
swept  away  from  the  largest  and  fairest  portion  of 
Britain,  in  which  the  conquerors  fixed  themselves, 
and  where  they  established  their  own  superstitions 
and  language  without  compromise  or  commixture. 
Some  little  mingling  of  races  there  must  have 
been  ;  but  it  was  too  little  to  produce  any  marked 
effect  upon  the  speech  or  manners  of  the  invaders. 
The  vanquished  Britons  did  not,  however,  adopt 
the  language  or  superstition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ; 
but  retiring  to  Wales,  Scotland  and  other  places  of 
refuge  carried  their  religion  and  language  with 
them. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  the  lan- 
guage thus  introduced  in  place  of  the  old  Celtic, 
we  will  follow  the  latter  to  its  retreats  and  see  what 
became  of  it  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest. 

A  part  of  the  Britons  fled  from  the  sword  of  their 
Teutonic  enemies  into  Scotland — already  peopled 
by  a  race  of  a  kindred  dialect. 

All  Scotland  continued  for  many  years  after- 
wards entirely  Celtic.  But  in  process  of  time,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region,  extending  themselves 
southward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bor- 
ders, their  Kings  and  many  of  their  Chieftains  em- 
braced the  Saxon  language  and  manners,  leaving 
the  ancient  Celtic  to  be  preserved  by  those  inde- 
pendent tribes  in  the  north,  who,  disdaining  their 
Teutonic  neighbors  and  the  apostacy  of  their  own 
kindred,  maintained  themselves  unconquered  and 
uncorrupted  among  the  Highlands  and  isles  of 
their  native  country.  Among  them  the  Celtic  is 
still  preserved. 

The  Scottish  Highlanders  are  considered  as  the 
genuine  descendants  of  the  exiled  Britons  and 
their  language  as  the  most  genuine  Celtic  in 
existence.  It  has,  till  recently,  been  an  un- 
written tongue — a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
having  been  recently  made  into  it.  This  language 
as  now  spoken  in  Scotland  is  often  called  the  Gae- 
lic, more  frequently  the  Erse. 

Besides  those  of  the  Britons  who  fled  to  Scot- 
land, colonies  were  planted  by  the  same  people  in 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Armenia,  or  Brittany,  a  dis- 
trict of  country  on  the  coast  of  France,  lying  be- 
tween the  Seine,  the  Loire  and  the  Atlantic. 

Those  who  went  to  that  part  of  England,  form- 
ing its  most  Southwestern  point,  and  called  Corn- 
wall, long  remained  in  a  state  of  independence, 
having  in  union  with  the  other  colonies,  their  own 
governors,  laws  and  language.  Cornwall  has  been 
often  called,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its  in- 
habitants to  those  of  Wales,  West-Wales.  Some 
persons  speaking  the  ancient  language  were  found 


in  Cornwall  as  late  as  the  last  century  ;  they  could 
understand  the  language  of  the  Scotch  Highland- 
ers without  much  difficulty.  The  Cornish  dialect, 
however,  is  now  lost,  though  some  partial  remains 
of  it  may  still  perhaps  be  found  among  the  mines 
of  Cornwall. 

The  language  of  Wales  is  supposed  to  have  been, 
before  its  present  corruptions,  a  better  dialect  of 
the  Celtic  than  that  of  Cornwall.  As  the  Welsh 
have  had  much  less  communication  with  other  peo- 
ple than  their  Cornish  neighbors,  they  still  pre- 
serve their  ancient  tongue,  though  now  a  good  deal 
altered  by  words  of  Latin  and  English  growth. 

The  people  of  Armenia  were  a  colony  from 
Wales.  This  name  was  given  to  the  country  to 
which  they  migrated  by  the  Romans.  The  name 
was  afterwards  changed  for  that  of  Brittany.  They 
preserved  communication  for  along  time  with  their 
kinsmen  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  spoke  a  dia- 
lect which,  though  not  exactly  the  same  as  theirs, 
was  perfectly  intelligible  among  all. 

It  is  but  lately  that  relics  of  this  ancient  lan- 
guage have  been  discovered  in  a  few  individuals 
in  some  part  of  France  and  even  among  the  Alps. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  present  Irish  is  a  genu- 
ine descendant  of  the  Celtic,  not  by  emigration 
from  Britain,  but  by  the  settlement  of  a  colony  of 
Celts  which  emigrated  at  considerable  distance  of 
time  from  that  at  which  the  Cells  of  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain left  their  parent  race. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  interval  of  time  occa- 
sioned whatever  difference  is  found  between  the 
real  Irish  and  the  true  Celtic  of  Britain. 

The  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  considered 
also  as  a  descendant  of  the  Celtic.  In  its  present 
state  it  is  called  the  Manx  language. 

With  this  brief  notice  of  the  several  colonies  of 
the  subjugated  Britons,  we  take  up  again  our  ac- 
count of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders. 

The  language  of  the  conquerors,  which  we  have 
stated  to  have  been  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
or  Teutonic,  became  the  sole  language  of  all  Eng- 
land with  the  exception  of  those  districts  to  which 
the  scattered  Britons  fled. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  estab- 
lished in  England  a  number  of  petty  sovereignties, 
called  the  Saxon  Heptarchj'-,  the  intestine  wars  of 
which  so  prostrated  the  strength  of  the  country  as 
to  expose  it  to  the  ravages  of  any  barbarians  who 
chose  to  descend  upon  its  coasts. 

It  was  about  the  year  850,  or  400  years  after 
the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  that  the  Danes  com- 
menced their  piratical  descents  upon  the  shores  of 
England.  Under  the  name  of  Danes  the  old  Eng- 
lish historians  included  the  people  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  as  well  as  of  Zealand  and  Jutland.  They 
were  consequently  of  the  same  origin  as  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. 

The  base  of  their  language  was  the  same  and 
its  whole  character  possessed  much  similarity  with 
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that  of  the  people  whom  they  found  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  England  ;  though  in  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  latter,  a  material  change  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  4  or  500  years  since  their 
separation  from  the  kindred  tribes  on  the  coasts  of 
the  German  Sea. 

The  country  of  the  Danes,  at  the  time  of  their 
aggressions  upon  England,  was  divided  into  num- 
berless petty  kingdoms  ;  the  population  was  con- 
fined to  the  coasts  and  rivers  ;  the  habits  of  the 
people  were  wholly  piratical  and  their  institutions 
were  founded  upon  a  system  of  piracy. 

After  many  years  of  aggressions  and  of  alter- 
nate successes  and  defeats  on  the  coasts,  they  at 
length,  in  981,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  and  under 
the  command  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, made  themselves  masters  of  a  large  part  of 
England. 

But  their  conquest  was  not  complete  till  Canute, 
partly  by  war  and  partly  by  treaty,  ascended  the 
throne  of  all  England  in  the  year  1017,  The 
throne  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes  under 
Canute  and  his  successors,  Harold  and  Hardican- 
ute,  in  all  23  years. 

At  the  death  of  the  last,  the  English  revolted 
and  gave  the  crown  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
at  his  death  bequeathed  it  to  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy.  From  this  brief  account  of  the  Dan- 
ish invasion,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  proba- 
ble extent  of  the  change  produced  by  it  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, then  prevailing  in  England.  The 
Danes  having  retained  the  throne  but  23  years,  and 
during  that  period  never  being  free  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  disturbance,  could  have  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity of  spreading  their  destructive  dialect  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  their  court.  Some  change 
was  undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  language  of 
those  parts  most  completely  under  their  sway.  But 
this  must  have  been  very  partial,  and  consisted  not 
in  the  subsLitution  of  Danish  words,  but  only  in  the 
blending  of  such  words  with  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

The  dialect  thus  produced  was  principally  spo- 
ken in  Northumberland  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
Island,  in  which  the  Danes  were  the  most  numer- 
ous. What  contributed,  probably,  very  much  to 
prevent  an  important  change  of  language  under 
the  Danes,  was  the  fact,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
for  a  long  time  previous  to  their  invasion,  had  from 
the  labors  of  Christian  Missionaries,  been  made  a 
written  language  and  possessed  translalions  of 
Christian  writings  widely  circulated  among  the 
people. 

Just  before  the  Danish  conquest,  Alfred  had  given 
every  encouragement  to  men  of  letters.  He 
invited  to  reside  in  his  dominions  the  learned  men 
on  the  continent ;  he  established  schools  and  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  He  himself  being  a  very  considerable 
scholar,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 


composed  several  works  in  the  language  of  his 
own  country. 

Among  other  works  of  his  translating,  were  the 
histories  by  the  Venerable  Bede  :  by  Orosius  and  a 
work  by  Boethius  on  the  consolations  of  Philoso- 
phy. 

He  also  composed  a  body  of  laws,  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  Common  Law  of  England. 

From  these  facts,  the  Anglo-Saxon  appears  to 
have  been  too  well  fixed,  to  have  suffered  much 
from  the  short-lived  dominion  of  the  Danes. 

We  proceed  to  the  next  influence  by  vv'hich  the 
English  language  was  modified. 

We  have  said  that  Edward  the  Confessor  be- 
queathed the  crovvn  to  William,  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy. The  throne  being  usurped  by  Harold,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Edward,  William,  aided 
by  many  Princes  and  much  of  the  Nobility  of  the 
Continent,  landed  an  army  of  60,000  men  on  the 
coast  of  Sussex ;  and,  after  defeating  the  English 
army  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  took  possession  of 
the  throne  in  the  year  1066. 

A  very  considerable  change  was  introduced  into 
the  English  language  by  the  efforts  of  William, 
surnaraed  the  "  Conqueror."  He  did  not  consider 
his  conquest  as  complete,  while  the  vanquished 
English  retained  their  native  speech.  It  was  there- 
fore ordered  that  all  the  edicts,  laws,  records,  and 
proceedings  of  the  courts  should  be  written  in  the 
language  of  the  Normans. 

This  was  also  the  Courtier's  tongue. 

William  was  not  successful  in  accomplishing  the 
complete  change  at  which  he  aimed,  for  the  body 
of  Normans  was  so  inconsiderable  compared  with 
the  English,  that  their  language  after  the  time  of 
William,  was  soon,  either  forgotten  as  a  separate 
tongue,  or  was  so  incorporated  with  that  of  the 
nation,  as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished.  Still, 
however,  an  abundance  of  words,  brought  over  by 
the  invaders,  did  certainly  gain  a  place  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  obtain  an  influence  which  to  this 
day  continues. 

The  Norman  conquerors  were  from  that  part  of 
France  lying  on  the  North-West  coast,  which  till 
a  late  period  of  French  history,  was  always  called 
Normandy.  We  have  said  that  the  original  lan- 
guage of  all  that  country  was  Celtic. 

After  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  by  the  Romans,  the 
latter  having  obtained  complete  possession  of  the 
country  and  remained  in  possession  a  long  time, 
the  language  of  the  people  became  a  sort  of  cor- 
rupted Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  Romansh. 

This  was  the  language  of  Gaul  or  France,  till 
the  invasion  of  the  Franks  and  Normans  about  the 
year  912.  These  were  Teutonic  tribes,  t\-om  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Baltic.  The  Franks  were 
from  its  southern  and  western  shore. 

The  Normans  or  Northmen,  as  they  were  origin- 
ally called,  were  from  Norway,     As  in  their  inva- 
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sion  of  Gaul,  these  two  tribes  did  not,  like  the 
Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  natives,  they  soon 
united  with  them  and  formed  one  nation.  Thus 
the  ancient  Celtic  of  Gaul,  with  its  leaven  of  La- 
tin, was  corrupted  by  a  considerable  accession  of 
peculiarities  from  the  speech  of  the  new  population. 

The  compound  language  thus  formed,  was  call- 
ed— Lingua-Franca,  sometimes  Francri. 

Thus  we  perceive  the  nature  of  the  dialect  brought 
by  William  into  England.  Upon  the  English,  in  its 
base  and  general  composition,  Saxon,  but  mingled 
a  little  with  Danish,  was  ingrafted  a  mixture  of 
Celtic,  Latin  and  Norman,  so  that  it  appears  that 
the  base  and  general  character  of  our  own  tongue 
is  original  Teutonic,  while  it  has  a  large  number  of 
words  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  a  corrupt  mixture 
of  the  speech  of  the  Romans,  the  Celts  and  the 
Goths. 

From  this  account  is  perceived  the  principal  rea- 
son for  the  large  intermingling  of  Latin  in  the  pre- 
sent language  of  Gaul  or  France  ;  as  also  for  the 
similarity  between  many  of  our  words  and  those 
of  the  French. 

No  remarkable  changes  as  to  the  words  of  our 
language,  have  taken  place  since  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest. 

A  gradual  increase  of  Latin  words  and  termina- 
tions has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  wide  dif- 
fusion of  Roman  literature  throughout  Europe. 
French  words  have  also  made  inroads  and  been 
too  often  naturalized,  principally  by  means  of  trans- 
lations, the  most  dangerous  source  of  corruption  to 
which  a  language  can  possibly  be  exposed.  It  is 
probable  that  French  words  were  much  more  nu- 
merous formerly  than  at  present.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL,  a  considerable  territory  in  France  was 
owned  by  the  English  crown,  and  visits  thither 
were  frequently  made  in  that  reign  and  for  a  long 
time  after,  as  long  as  the  territory  remained  in  con- 
nection with  England,  and  thus  the  whole  English 
court,  with  immense  retinues,  was  carried  and  quar- 
tered from  time  to  time,  within  the  direct  influence 
of  French  manners  and  language. 

So  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  ITL,  in  the  year 
1327,  Latin  and  French  were  taught  together  in 
the  schools.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  the  scho- 
lars construe  their  Latin  lessons  into  French — a 
practice  which  must  greatly  have  retarded  the  re- 
finement of  the  native  tongue.  Some  check,  in- 
deed, was  given  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the 
influence  of  the  Norman  French.  But  the  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament  and  the  statutes  continued 
to  be  published  in  that  language  for  a  long  time  af- 
ter. In  consequence  of  the  long  continued  use  of 
the  Norman-French,  as  the  language  of  the  court 
and  government,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  pe- 
riod at  which  the  English  may  be  considered  as 
having  become  the  fashionable  as  well  as  vulgar 
tongue  of  the  country.  Some  fix  it  towards  the 
close  of  the  ISlh  century;  others  in  the  14th  cen- 


tury, while  some  have  deferred  it  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  the  16th  century, — the  refo7~mation 
in  that  century,  being  considered  as  having  exter- 
minated the  Norman  dialect  and  introduced  the 
common  English  not  only  into  the  religious  servi- 
ces of  the  church,  but  also  into  the  literature  of 
the  country.  The  age  of  the  poet,  Chaucer,  about 
the  year  1380,  is  considered  as  that  in  which  our 
language  attained  a  small  portion  of  refinement. 
This  ancient  English  Poet  is  celebrated  as  the  fa- 
ther of  English  literature. 

The  age  of  Spenser,  about  1580,  was  one  of  im- 
portant improvement ;  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson  and 
Lord  Bacon,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.,  carried  improvement  still  further.  From  them 
the  language  came  into  the  hands  of  Milton,  Cow- 
ley, Waller,  Tillotson,  Dryden,  &c. — from  whom 
it  has  been  received  in  its  present  state  of  excel- 
lence and  refinement.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  pre- 
face to  his  Dictionary,  speaks  of  the  writers  just 
before  the  Restoration  in  1689,  as  the  wells  of 
English  undefiled,  and  says,  "  that  on  account  of 
our  tendency  to  the  Gallic  structure  and  phraseol- 
ogy, we  should  make  our  ancient  volumes  the 
ground-work  of  style,  admitting  among  the  addi- 
tions of  later  times,  only  such  as  may  supply  real 
deficiencies,  such  as  are  readily  adopted  bv  the 
genius  of  our  tongue,  and  incorporated  easily  with 
our  native  idioms."  From  the  authors  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  (he  says)  a  speech  might  be  formed, 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  use  and  eloquence. 
Taking  the  language  of  Theology  from  Hooker, 
and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  :  that  of  natural 
science  from  Bacon  :  that  of  politics,  war  and  na- 
vigation from  Raleigh  :  that  of  poetry  and  fiction 
from  Spenser  and  Sidney,  and  that  of  common- 
life  from  Shakspeare,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to 
mankind  for  want  of  English  words  in  which  they 
might  be  expressed. 

The  English  language  cannot  be  considered  as 
so  fixed  at  present,  as  not  to  be  continually  expo- 
sed to  silent  and  gradual  changes  in  its  words  and 
idioms. 

That  stability  of  character  which  no  other  lan- 
guage ever  attained,  cannot  be  expected  in  ours. 
A  few  centuries  made  the  greatest  changes  in  the 
Latin  while  a  living  tongue.  The  Greek  has  al- 
most entirely  changed  since  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  Western  Empire  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  French,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  their  Academy,  has  undergone  a  visible 
change  under  its  very  inspiration. 

The  Italian,  since  Machiavel,  is  perceptibly  al- 
tered and  the  same  causes  under  which  all  these 
changes  have  occurred,  are  more  numerously  and 
industriously  at  work  upon  the  English  tongue. 
Among  these,  the  principal  are  foreign  intercourse  ; 
the  changes  and  enlargements  in  the  several  sci- 
ences ;  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion  ;  the  figurative 
language  of  poetry,  the  partial  influence  of  illitc- 
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rate  writers  and  vulgar  pronunciation ;  the  progress 
of  politeness,  whetlier  spurious  or  genuine  ;  but 
especially  the  study  of  the  learned  and  of  foreign 
languages,  as  an  essential  part  of  accomplished 
education  and  the  frequency  of  translations  from 
foreign  literature  to  our  own.  Before  concluding 
this  article,  we  will  furnish  our  readers  with  a  brief 
outline  of  reading  by  which,  according  to  oppor- 
tunity and  inclination,  they  may  hereafter  pursue 
the  subject  of  language. 

There  are  two  heads  under  which  the  several 
subordinate  parts  of  this  subject  may  be  arranged. 

Language  may  be  studied  Philosophically  and 
Historically.  The  study  of  language  philosophi- 
cally embraces  the  two  departments  of  universal 
and  particular  grammar. 

Under  the  former,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  questions  to  be  attended  to.  Is  language 
altogether  of  human  origin  or  invention  1  or  must 
it  be  ascribed  in  any  degree  to  Divine  suggestion. 
If  of  human  origin,  by  what  steps  may  we  sup- 
pose the  mind  to  have  proceeded  in  its  formation  ; 
then  what  are  the  essential  parts  of  language,  and 
into  how  many  distinct  elements  speech  may  be 
divided  ;  how  far  the  peculiarities  of  different  lan- 
guages may  be  considered  as  indications  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  those  who  speak  them  ;  how 
far  the  study  of  language  may  be  of  service  in 
studying  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and 
what  conclusions  are  actually  furnished  by  differ- 
ent languages  illustrative  of  the  human  mind. 

In  this  study  a  good  deal  was  written  among  the 
Greek  and  Romans.     Many  works  upon   the  phi- 
losophy  of  language,   were  published   in   modern 
Europe,  which,  as  Latin  was  then  the  language  of 
the  learned,  are  found  in  that  tongue. 

The  French  have,  of  late,  written  much  upon 
the  same  subject. 

The  Abby  Condillac  was  the  author  of  an  essay 
on  the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  which  has  been 
extensively  read.  There  is  a  work  of  some  re- 
pute on  the   mechanical   formation  of  Laniruaffes, 

*  CO' 

"  by  the  president  De  Brosses."     A  work  by  the 
Abby  Girard,  on  Grammar,  is  well  known. 

English  writers  have  not  done  much  in  this  de- 
partment. Among  those  works  which  have  enter- 
ed upon  it,  we  would  select  for  special  attention, 
Harris's  Hermes,  which  Dr.  South  pronounced  "the 
most  beautiful  example  of  analysis  since  the  days 
of  Aristotle."  After  this,  the  ''Diversions  of 
Parley"  by  Home  Tooke — an  irregular,  original, 
very  ingenious,  though  fanciful  work.  Next  an 
.anonymous  treatise  o,>  the  origin  and  progress  of 
language,  in  three  volumes.  Smith's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  origin  and  formation  of  languages. 
IMuch  may  be  found  on  the  same  subject  in  Camp- 
bell's Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  and  in  Blair's  Lec- 
tures. 

Under  the  head  of  a  Practical  Grammar,  wo  need 


not  speak  of  any  but  the  Grammar  of  our  own 
language. 

But  few  of  the  many  excellent  works  on  this 
branch  can  be  mentioned.  There  is  a  Grammar, 
by  Ben  Jonson,  called  by  Home  Tooke  "the  first 
and  the  best."  Dr.  South  published  "a  short  In- 
troduction to  English  Grammar,  with  critical 
notes,"  a  small  book,  but  pronounced  by  Blair  to  be 
"  the  grammatical  performance  of  the  highest  au- 
thority that  has  appeared  in  our  times." 

Priestley's  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar,  is 
in  good  repute.  In  addition  to  these,  Nare's  Ele- 
ments of  Orthoepy  ;  Walker  on  Elocution,  togeth- 
er with  his  Introduction  to  his  Critical  Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary  ;  Sheridan  on  Elocution  ;  Crabbe's 
English  Synonyms,  and  the  preface  to  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  are  all  worthy  of  our  attention.  So 
much  for  the  study  of  language  philosophically 
considered.  Considered  historically,  it  embraces 
the  earliest  history  of  mankind  ;  views  particularly 
the  separation  of  the  family  and  posterity  of  Noah 
soon  after  the  deluge,  and  traces,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  migrations  and  mixtures  of  those  several  bar- 
barous nations  from  which  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Europe  have  descended. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  language 
will  require  a  particular  acquaintance  with  general 
history.  The  study  of  antiquities  is  necessary  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  Whether  the  original 
primitive  language  of  the  human  race  is  extant ; 
whether  all  the  European  tongues  are  from  the 
same  parent ;  how  far  they  now  resemble  each  other 
in  their  etymology  and  structure,  are  the  most  in- 
teresting subjects  of  inquiry  in  this  department. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  Grammatical  and  Philological  science  from  the 
earliest  period  of  history  to  the  present  time.  For 
an  account  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians, 
see  Rollin's  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
the  Ancients. 


THE  TROUBADOUR'S  SONG. 

The  sun  is  sinking  o'er  the  hills, 
The  nightingale  pours  forth  his  song — 

No  breath  of  sound  disturbs  the  strain 
As  on  the  wind  it  floats  along, 

It  comes  upon  the  murmuring  breeze, 

Which  scarcely  stirs  the  orange  trees; 
The  hour  is  near,  the  twilight  hour, 
My  love  awaits  me  in  her  bower. 

1  see  her  gentle  dreamy  face, 

Her  parted  lips  and  half-closed  eyes 

Which,  through  the  dark  fringe  softly  shine, 
As  deeply  blue  as  southern  skies; 

A  blossom  nestles  in  her  hair. 

As  if  it  loved  to  linger  there  ! 
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The  hour  is  come,  the  twilight  hour, 
My  love  awaits  me  in  her  bower. 

The  air  is  still,  the  pale  moon  bathes 
In  silvery  light  the  orange  bloom, 

And  every  plant  and  greenwood  flower 
Gives  out  its  rich  perfume. 

The  bird  has  hushed  his  caroling, 

And  flown  away  on  silent  wing, 
The  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 
His  light  is  dying,  all  is  still. 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  FLORIDA  WAR. 


BY  A  LOOKER  ON. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  1838,  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Tennessee  mounted  brigade,  under 
that  gallant  old  man,  Lauderdale,  had  been  sent  by 
General  Jessup  to  the  banks  of  New  River,  South 
Florida,  to  operate  against  the  Indians  in  the  Ever- 
glades ;  and  here,  on  the  day  of  its  arrival,  it  w?as 
joined  by  a  small  artillery  force  under  a  distinguish- 
ed officer  of  that  corps,  who,  to  other  soldierly 
qualities,  united  as  nice  a  discrimination  as  to  the 
merits  of  good  wine  and  turtle,  as  could  be  boasted 
of  by  any  man  in  the  army.  These  troops  occu- 
pied the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  at  once 
threw  up  a  small  block  house  :  and  immediately 
opposite  on  the  right  bank,  was  encamped  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant,  (now  Commander,)  Powell, 
of  the  Navy,  consisting  of  naval  seamen  and  offi- 
cers, and  our  company  of  artillery,  a  total  of  about 
eighty  effective  men.  Powell  had  marched  from 
the  head  of  Key  Biscayne  Bay,  and  after  a  most 
laborious  examination  of  the  country,  following 
trails  by  day  and  fires  by  night,  and  destroying 
some  half-dozen  Indian  huts,  had  reached  the  right 
bank  of  New  River  without  having  seen  an  enemy. 

General  Jessup,  (for  whose  able  conduct  Florida 
should  ever  feel  grateful,)  had  driven  a  large  body 
of  Indians,  headed  by  Tus-ke-gee  and  Hal-lick- 
ha-jo,  step  by  step,  through  hammock  and  swamp, 
from  the  Locha  Hatchee,  near  the  head-waters  of 
the  St.  Johns,  to  Jupiter  Bay  ;  where,  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1838,  they  were  found  strongly  post- 
ed in  dense  cypress,  every  approach  to  which  was 
covered  by  water  waist  deep.  Here,  in  view  of 
the  great  sacrifice  of  life,  as  well  as  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  beneficial  results,  which  must  follow  an 
attack  upon  them,  he  began  his  truce  system  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  white  flag  had  ac- 
complished more  than  twenty  victories  could  have 
done,  and  the  Indians,  some  to  prepare  in  good 
faith  for  emigration, — others,  and  by  far  the  great- 
est number,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  profusion  of 


the  camp,  pick  up  information  and  escape, — made 
their  tents  within  the  General's  lines,  where  many 
of  them  were  afterwards  seized  and  sent  off  to  the 
West. 

Our  gallant  little  army  in  Florida  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, indeed,  in  every  open  encounter  with  the  ene- 
my, demonstrated  its  thorough  superiority.  No  doubt 
of  success  ever  crossed  a  commanding  officer's 
mind;  the  only  difficulty  was  to  find  the  Indian's  trail, 
ferret  him  out  of  his  gloomy  cypress,  or  unexplored 
morass,  and  bring  him  to  a  stand.  In  this  inglo- 
rious and  almost  hopeless  pursuit,  the  time  of  our 
troops  and  hundreds  of  valuable  lives  were,  year 
after  year,  expended;  until  the  Florida  war,  the 
mention  of  which  brouglit  a  pang  to  a  thousand 
widowed  hearts,  and  reminiscences  of  disappoint- 
ment, disease  and  vexation  to  most  of  our  military 
men,  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  interminable 
contest  entailed  upon  the  army.  The  Government, 
the  troops  and  the  people  were  alike  wearied  with 
the  unhappy  strife.  The  limited  number  of  Indians, 
their  roving  character  and  independent  chiefs  and 
bands,  their  peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  their  cun- 
ning, treachery  and  relentless  hatred  of  the  whites, 
together  with  their  unknown  and  inaccessible  haunts, 
all  combined  not  only  to  preclude  the  hope  of  its 
speedy  termination,  but  to  justify  the  belief  that 
hostilities  would  never  cease  so  long  as  an  Indian 
trod  the  soil  of  Florida.  Reports  had  at  various 
times  reached  Head-Quarters  and  been  circulated 
by  the  papers,  that  "  the  war  had  closed ;"  and  so 
often  had  editors  been  thus  misled,  that  one  of  the 
leading  Northern  journals,  disclaiming  all  confi- 
dence in  such  announcements  from  Florida,  pro- 
posed to  publish  alternate  daily  accounts,  that 
"  the  war  had  closed,"  and  "  the  war  had  not  clo- 
sed." The  official  reports  of  those  engaged,  sub- 
ordinates commanding  detachments,  and  officers 
commanding  regiments,  proved  that  our  greatest 
successes  were  positive  disasters.  The  climate, 
face  of  the  country,  and  habits  of  the  enemy  cre- 
ated obstacles  difficult  to  overcome,  and  called  foif 
steady,  plodding  industry,  rather  than  the  more 
brilliant  characteristics  of  the  soldier ; — and  though 
no  troops  ever  labored  with  truer  hearts,  or  better 
faith,  the  results  of  almost  every  military  effort, 
however  happy  in  conception,  or  thorough  in  exe- 
cution, were  ludicrously  disproportioned  to  its  mag- 
nitude and  the  soldier's  anticipations.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  foe  was  his  greatest  strength.  His 
movements  could  only  be  guessed  at  by  the  deso- 
lation left  upon  his  path  ;  and  the  smoking  ruins  of 
a  squatter's  cabin  covering  the  mangled  forms  of 
his  wife  and  children, — the  mutilated  corpse  of  an 
express  rider,  or  the  massacre  of  straggling  sol- 
diers, were  the  general  tell-tales  of  his  presence 
and  progress. 

In  his  own  figurative  language,  his  "  path  was 
not  white  ;  the  pale  face  tracked  the  red  man  by 
the  blood  of  his  people."     Days  and  weeks  were' 
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frequently  exhausted  in  hunting  up  the  haunts  of  a 
few  marauders,  and  the  toil  rarely  resulted  in  any 
success  having  the  remotest  bearing  upon  the  gen- 
eral subjection  of  the  Indians  ;  and  the  reports  of 
scouts  and  minor  military  movements,  as  a  general 
rule,  after  accurate  details  of  hardship  and  priva- 
tion endured,  unheard  of  swamps,  big  and  little  cy- 
presses explored, — Chiefs  with  unpronounceable 
names,  Tus-tee-huggee  Had-jos  and  Ho-tal-coo- 
chees,  almost  seen,  usually  concluded  with  the  cap- 
ture of  a  squaw,  a  child,  or  an  old  negro. 

The  slightest  prospect  of  getting  at  the  enemy 
never  failed  to  infuse  alacrity  and  vigor  into  the 
movements  of  the  troops  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  sa}^, 
that  w  hen  it  was  known  in  the  camp  at  New  River 
that  a  large  body  of  the  Indians  had  escaped  from 
General  Jessup  and  was  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
borhood seeking  shelter  in  the  Islands  of  the  Ev- 
erglades, all  were  on  the  qui  vive.  On  the  very 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  news  was  receiv- 
ed, the  presence  of  the  enemy  was  felt.  The  en- 
gineer of  a  Government  Steamer,  with  the  master 
of  a  small  sloop,  against  the  admonition  and  advice 
of  the  officers,  went  on  the  river  to  fish,  taking  with 
them  a  boy  belonging  to  Col.  English ;  and  had 
hardly  progressed  three  hundred  yards  from  camp 
before  they  were  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians 
concealed  near  them.  The  two  whites  fell  from 
the  boat  dead,  but  Joe  was  untouched.  Two  of 
them  then  ran  to  the  bank  and  told  him  to  land, 
but  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  sculling  oar  the  boat 
flew  to  the  opposite  bank,  a  distance  of  but  a  few 
yards,  and  he  sprang  to  the  shore.  Before  his  feet 
touched  the  ground  the  enemy  fired,  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground  with  two  balls  in  his  body.  Gather- 
ing strength  from  his  terror,  he  fled,  bleeding  at 
every  bound,  and  closely  followed  by  a  warrior, 
who,  with  his  knife  between  his  teeth,  had  swam 
the  narrow  stream  when  Joe's  attempt  at  escape 
was  observed,  and  who  did  not  relinquish  the  chase 
until  within  sight  of  the  camp's  sentinels.  Then 
brandishing  his  knife  aloft,  he  gave  the  well  known 
scalp  whoop,  which  came  up  through  the  piny 
woods  upon  the  gentle  evening  breeze,  a  clear  and 
sonorous  announcement  of  the  savage  warrior's 
success.  Joe's  statement  left  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  work  of  a  small  war  party  scouting  for 
the  advance  of  the  larger  body  under  Sam  Jones; 
and  in  one  hour  scouts  were  sent  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  mutilated  bodies  of  the  murdered  men 
were  found  drifting  in  the  river;  but  so  skilfully 
had  the  Indians  approached  and  left  the  camp,  by 
following  the  beds  of  small  running  streams  and 
ponds,  that  not  the  slightest  clue  to  their  move- 
ments could  be  discovered  after  a  search  of  twen- 
ty-four hours,  Powell  had  in  his  command,  sev- 
eral volunteers,  whose  knowledge  of  the  country, 
gained  in  hunting  and  fishing  through  it,  was  of 
great  .service.  Three  days  after  the  event  above 
recited  occurred,  he  came  over  the  river  just  before 


sunset  and  informed  us  that  he  had  just  discovered 
the  main  trail  of  the  Indians,  and  that  they  passed 
that  morning  within  two  miles  of  us.  The  Com- 
manding officer  at  once  issued  his  orders;  men 
were  seen  cleaning  their  guns  and  filling  their  ha- 
versacks, and  the  camp  presented  a  scene  of  the 
utmost  activity  and  good  humor.  Powell's  boats, 
managed  by  expert  paddlers,  and  with  all  the  well 
men  of  his  command,  started  in  the  advance  at 
about  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  moved  up  the 
smooth  and  silent  river  under  the  shadows  of  the 
overhanging  oaks  and  cypresses,  stealthily  and 
noiselessly,  like  so  many  dark  and  deathly  river 
gods  upon  a  midnight  foray.  Not  a  sound  escaped 
them  ;  the  paddles  were  dipped  into  the  water  with 
a  long,  regular,  and  skilful  stroke,  without  contact 
with  the  boats,  and  nothing  but  the  love  ripple  of 
the  gentle  current  against  their  stems  told  of  their 
progress.  A  part  of  the  force  on  the  left  bank, 
about  two  hundred  men,  marched  about  the  same 
hour  through  the  open  pine  barren  along  the  course 
of  the  stream  ;  catching  occasional  glimpses  of 
its  placid  surface  reflecting  the  beautiful  tracery  of 
the  forest,  the  tall  pine,  melancholy  cypress,  and 
moss-crowned  oak.  Their  gray  uniform  and  un- 
burnished  arms  rendered  them  visible  but  at  a  short 
distance ;  and  they  moved  silently  and  rapidly,  in 
open  order  by  the  right  flanks  of  companies,  with 
a  few  Tennessee  horsemen  thrown  out  as  flankers, 
the  firmness  of  the  earth  and  the  cool  bracing  air 
of  a  starlight  night  enabling  them  to  move  at  a 
quick  pace.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  every  change 
of  direction  was  indicated  by  a  motion  of  the  guides 
and  taken  up  by  the  leading  officers ;  and  nothing 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  night  but  that  mournful 
music  of  the  wind  in  the  leaves  of  the  tall  pines, 
so  perceptible  and  agreeable  to  a  novice,  but  which 
the  southern  woodsman  never  notes.  In  this  man- 
ner they  approached  the  point  designated  as  the 
rendezvous  of  the  boats,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
that  midnight  introduction  to  the  Everglades  of 
Florida.  The  pine  trees  had  begun  to  decrease  in 
number  and  size,  and  we  entered  upon  a  damp, 
spongy  soil,  covered  by  a  growth  of  scattered  cy- 
press, and  followed  a  tongue  of  land  jutting  well 
out  into  them  ;  and  thus  suddenly  emerged  upon  a 
wet,  grassy  plain,  when  a  boundless  view  of  the 
Glades  was  at  once  presented  on  three  sides.  Their 
first  appearance,  as  they  lay  spread  out  before  us 
in  the  still  starlight,  was  that  of  an  immense  wheat- 
field  ripe  for  the  sickle,  flooded,  and  studded  with 
countless  green  Islands  of  every  extent,  from  one 
to  ten  thousand  acres,  and  intersected  by  a  thou- 
sand devious  creeks  and  channels.  In  reaching 
the  boats,  through  a  dense  border  of  cocoplumbs, 
custard  apples,  and  dwarf  cypress,  that  fringed 
them  near  us,  myriads  of  birds,  whose  homes  we 
thus  rudely  invaded,  were  frightened  from  their 
coverts  ;  and  flocks  of  the  stately  flamingo,  the 
beautiful  white  ibis,  the  cormorant,  crane  and  cur- 
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lew,  were  circling  and  screaming  over  us.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  well  understood  signal ;  for  in  an  in- 
stant the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  forest,  so  per- 
fect that  the  rippling  waters  as  they  flowed  gently 
among  the  opposing  cypress  trunks  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  was  broken  by  the  strangest  com- 
bination of  unearthly  sounds  that  ever  fell  upon 
the  ear.  The  shrill  cries  of  the  screech  owls, 
whose  varied  volume  and  discords  indicated  per- 
formers of  every  age  and  sex,  were  mingled  with 
the  cackling  and  screaming  of  Indian  pullets,  wa- 
ter turkies  and  cranes  ;  and  the  free  open  shout  of 
the  large  laughing  owl,  so  abundant  in  South  Flor- 
ida, whose  unearthly  midnight  merriment  is  calcu- 
lated at  all  times  to  inspire  terror,  fell  upon  the 
ear  at  short  intervals  like  the  wild  and  savage  de- 
fiance of  some  nocturnal  guardian  of  the  forest, 
and  was  taken  up  and  prolonged  by  a  thousand 
echoes;  the  croaking  of  acres  of  frogs — of  count- 
less varieties,  from  the  innocent  little  yellow  legs, 
that  hop  about  the  damp  cypress  picking  up  tru- 
ant flies,  to  the  lethargic  and  aldermanic  patriarch 
of  the  Glades, — chimed  in  to  swell  the  general 
alarm  ;  and  when  I  add  that  the  opposition  roar  of 


file,  forming  a  line  of  a  mile  long,  until  daylight, 
when  a  halt  was  made  and  a  reconnoitring  party 
was  sent  out  on  the  nearest  Islands.  They  as- 
cended trees  and  soon  returned  with  information 
that  we  were  within  about  ten  miles  of  the  enemy, 
but  that  a  dense  field  of  saw  grass,  with  but  few 
channels  or  passages  for  the  boats  had  to  be  cross- 
ed to  reach  him.  This  infused  new  vigor  into  all 
hearts;  we  at  once  sprang  out  to  lighten  the 
boats ;  and,  holding  on  to  their  sides,  and  floating 
and  dragging  them,  we  put  them  boldly  into  the 
tall  grass,  every  blade  of  which  is  armed,  and  cuts 
like  a  miniature  saw.  After  one  hour's  strenuous 
exertions,  sometimes  plunging  them  into  deep  wa- 
ter-holes and  at  others  hauling  them  over  the  slip- 
pery mud,  we  struck  the  trail  of  the  enemy,  which 
at  once  revealed  his  strength  and  character.  The 
tracks  of  his  tub-like,  cowhide  boats,  the  easy 
stages  of  his  trail,  and  his  numerous  stopping 
places,  showed  that  he  was  encumbered  by  his 
women  and  children, — and  gave  us  assurance,  as  a 
Tennessean  observed,  of  a  "  first  rate  fight."  We 
never  deviated  from  the  trail,  but  followed  on  as 
truly  as  a  pointer  warming  with  the  scent.     At  2 


contending  alligators  came,  far  and  near,  over  the  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  within  half-a-mile 
tremulous  waters,  as  over  a  sounding  board,  some  j  of  Sam  Jones'  Island  ;  and  here  the  old  chief, 
idea  of  this  strange  feature  of  the  Everglades  of i  (called  by  the  Indians  Ap-pi-ac-Aee,)  then  sixty- 


Florida  may  be  entertained.  Some  of  the  new 
recruits  were  more  alarmed  than  they  could  ever 
be  under  the  enemy's  fire;  and  so  strange  and  re- 
markable was  the  scene,  that  the  entire  command 
halted  for  a  moment  to  observe  it.* 

The  great  Pi-a-o-kee,  or  Grassy  Water,  was 
spread  out  before  us ;  its  deep  ponds,  rivulets,  lakes, 
and  basins,  reflecting  sweetly  the  twinkling  stars, 
and  set  round  with  a  dense  forest  of  dark  green 
cypress  and  venerable  oaks,  whose  giant  limbs  and 
mossy  drapery  were  distinctly  sleeping  in  shadow 
upon  its  glassy  bosom.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  to  the  south  and  west,  the  fires  of  the  enemy, 
kindled  in  his  fancied  security  as  signals  to  scat- 
tered warriors,  were  faintly  visible  ;  and  our  em- 
barkation upon  his  dark  and  unknown  lake  seemed 
to  be  heralded  and  forbidden  by  guardian  birds  of 
evil  omen.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  hor- 
ses of  the  Tennesseans  were  secured  and  the  en- 
tire command  entered  the  canoes,  which  began  to 
thread  the  narrow  channels  leading  to  the  open 
waters.     Noiselessly   they  crept  along,  in  single 


*  This  is  no  fiction.  Indeed,  so  far  is  it  from  conveying 
an  adequate  idea  of  what  I  have  vainly  essayed  to  sketch, 
that  I  venture  to  say  that  he  must  possess  extraordinary 
perceptive  and  descriptive  powers,  whose  tongue  or  pen 
can  truly  describe  it.  Just  before  Indian  hostilities  com- 
menced, the  gallant  Dade,  then  at  Key  West,  was  ordered 
to  the  Peninsula  to  hold  a  talk  with  the  Indians.  He  as- 
cended the  river  in  a  barge  with  ten  men  and  a  guide,  and 
reached  the  head  waters  of  New  River  late  that  night,  and 
he  pronounced  it  the  strangest  scene  he  had  ever  passed 
through. 


eight  years  old,  had  at  length  fixed  himself  perma- 
nently, as  he  conceived,  beyond  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  white  man.     The  saw  grass  was  at  least 
four  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  men  seated  in  the 
boats  ;  but  by  standing  up  on  the  thwarts,  the  dense 
green  hammocks  near  us  and  the  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate curls  of  smoke  from  each  little  Indian  encamp- 
ment struggliug  up  through  it, — were  visible.    This 
sight  reanimated  the  whole  command,  for  a  struggle 
with  the  enemy  and  his  capture  seemed  inevitable. 
The  men  were  cautious  and  active,  expressing  their 
gratification,  by  significant  gestures  to  each  other, 
that  they  were  going  to  "  pitch  right  into  them  In- 
dians."    Unusual  and  joyous  animation  beamed  in 
every  face.     Every  man  examined   and  reprimed 
his  arms  ;  the  Tennesseans  patted  their  fifles  and 
brought  their  knives  a  little  more  to  the  front ;  and 
Powell's  sailors  had  the  happy  "  devil-may-care" 
air  of  seamen  going  ashore  on  liberty.     We  were 
evidently  undiscovered,  and  were  rapidly  gaining  a 
position  which  would  cut  oflF  the  enemy's  retreat 
and  ensure  his  destruction.     Mutual  congratula- 
tions were  whispered  among  the  Tennesseans,  as 
they  reminded  each  other  of  some  poor  comrade 
whose  blood  had  been  shed.     Powell's  own  boat, 
under  his  immediate  command,  led  the  advance, 
in  the  confident  belief,  that  he  was  about  to  re- 
turn the  compliment  which  the  Indians  had  paid 
him   a   short   time   before   at  Jupiter.      He  was 
about  entering  a  clear  reach  of  water  which  would 
have  carried  him  to  the  most  favorable  position  for 
cutting  off  their  escape,  when  an  order  from  the 
commanding  officer  was  passed  along  the  lines  that 
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he  designed  to  fry  the  efficacy  of  a  white  flag,  and 
not  a  shot  was  to  be  fired.  This,  as  was  subse- 
quently understood,  was  enjoined  by  tlie  command- 
ing General ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  no  military  order  was  ever  more  ill-timed,  or 
ever  fell  upon  the  ear  more  unpleasantly,  or  crea- 
ted in  subordinates  more  hearty  and  thorough  dis- 
gust ;  a  disgust  of  which  the  sailors  and  Tennes- 
seans  made  no  concealment  ;  and  at  this  distant 
day  with  much  additional  light  before  me,  I  am 
forced  to  believe  that  a  more  injudicious  order  was 
not  issued  daring  the  whole  Florida  war, — and  this 
is  saying  much.  A  halt  was  at  once  made  by  the  ad- 
vance, and  an  active  messenger  waded  back  to  learn 
distinctly  if  it  was  forbidden  to  attack  the  enemy; 
when  the  order  was  returned  that  not  a  gun  should 
be  fired,  or  a  hostile  movement  made  before  the  flag 
had  been  sent.  We  then  slowly  advanced,  and 
when  skirting  within  a  hundred  fifty  yards  of  the 
Island,  the  leading  boat,  suddenly  turning  a  grassy 
knoll,  came  upon  two  young  warriors,  clad  in  loose 
calico  shirts  belted  about  the  waists,  their  right 
feet  advanced  and  leaning  well  over  the  turbid 
stream,  sustaining  themselves  by  their  hold  upon  the 
reedy  grass.  They  stood  for  an  instant  with  dis- 
tended eyes  gazing  upon  us.  enchained  by  astonish- 
ment ;  and  their  position  and  whole  appearance 
were  in  keeping  with  the  wild  and  desolate  fea- 
tures of  the  "  Grassy  Watery  A  dozen  rifles 
were  at  once  levelled  at  them,  but  as  soon  lowered, 
as  the  men  were  reminded  of  the  white  flag  ;  and 
leaping  back  through  the  mud  and  grass,  they  were 
soon  lost  to  sight,  when  their  clear  and  sonorous 
war  whoop  went  up  as  a  warning  to  their  fellows 
that  the  foe  was  upon  them  ;  and  in  an  instant  it 
was  answered  by  a  hundred  shouts  from  the  Island. 
He  who  has  not  heard  the  Seminole  war-whoop 
from  the  throats  of  a  war  party  in  all  its  savage 
ferocity,  the  enthusiasm  of  its  grim  and  painted  hor- 
rors, can  gather  but  a  faint  idea  from  mere  descrip- 
tion. It  rarely  fails  to  depress,  if  it  does  not  in- 
timidate, when  heard  for  the  first  time  ;  but  it  had 
no  terror 'for  the  gallant  men  in  whose  ears  it  now 
rung  familiarly  ; — and  they  answered  it  with  a 
cheer  such  as  never  before  swept  over  that  waste 
of  waters.  We  had  completely  surprised  them;  and, 
embarrassed  as  they  were  by  the  presence  of  their 
women  and  children,  the  probabilities  were  that  they 
would  have  surrendered  at  once  rather  than  expose 
their  loved  ones  to  capture.  But  we  were  now 
discovered;  concealment  was  no  longer  possible ; 
and  the  halt  being  ordered,  and  a  white  flag  sent 
in,  carried  by  a  young  West  Pointer  at  the  head  of 
thirty  men,  the  soldiers  crowded  upon  the  boats' 
thwarts  and  every  little  muddy  knoll  to  view  the 
enemy.  A  low  open  pine  Island,  three  miles  long, 
terminated  abruptly  in  a  rich  live  oak  hninmock  of 
about  100  acres  ;  and  here,  within  150  yards  of 
us,  the  Indians  lay.  The  limbs  of  the  brandling 
oaks  overhanging  the  water  were  covered  by  them ; 


and  the  flag  had  hardly  advanced  fifty  steps,  which 
it  required  at  least  half  an  hour  to  do.  through 
mud  nearly  waist  deep,  before  they  opened  a  brisk 
fire  on  the  bearer  and  the  command  generally.  The 
officers  ordered  all  the  men  fo  lie  down  and  the 
balls  passed  harmlessly  over  them  ;  and  the  flag 
gave  away  and  returned  with  one  man  wounded. 
Their  firing  continued  unremittingly  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  they  were 
getting  their  woinen  and  children  off  the  other  end 
of  the  Island  towards  the  main  land.     Lieutenant, 

now  Captain  John ,  of  the  artillery,  whose  tall 

and  graceful  person,  white  jacket  and  shining  cap, 
made  him  rather  a  conspicuous  mark,  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  negro  who  took  four  or  five  deliber- 
ate shots  at  him  with  a  musket,  or  shot  gun,  even 
wading  out  into  the  glades  to  obtain  a  nearer  view. 
After  enduring  these  compliments  until  he  was  suf- 
ficiently amused,  he  threw  a  cover  oif  the  bow  of 
his  boat  and  pointed  a  small  gun  at  the  enemy.  He 
was  promptly  reminded  of  the  order  not  to  fire, 
but  declaring  that  he  must  have  one  crack  at  all 
hazards,  he  waited  for  the  reappearance  of  his 
black  friend  and  made  a  capital  shot,  the  ball  tear- 
ing up  the  mud  immediately  beside  him.  The  or- 
der was  now  given  to  charge  ; — but  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  it  could  only  be  done  by  literally  drag- 
ging one  foot  after  another  in  heavy  mud  and  wa- 
ter three  feet  deep,  and  that  the  enemy  did  not  wait 
our  coming.  Groups  of  men  were  seen  here  and 
there  lending  their  aid  to  extricate  some  poor  fel- 
low in  danger  of  being  lost  in  an  alligator's  hol&r 
or  swallowed  up  in  the  oozy  mud.  The  hammock 
was  reached  and  charged  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing. Twenty-four  cowhide  boats,  or  tubs,  togeth- 
er with  the  enemy's  entire  camp  equipage,  con- 
sisting of  game,  supper  in  process  of  being 
cooked,  a  half-a-dozen  gourds,  skins,  moccasins, 
blankets  and  old  clothes,  were  the  spoils  of  the 
victors.  Great  was  the  mortification  and  cha- 
grin at  this  absurd  conclusion  of  one  of  the  best 
conducted  afi^airs  of  the  war.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, was  beyond  our  reach,  and  every  man  turned 
his  attention  to  making  a  comfortable  bivouac  for 
the  night.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  seamen  I  squat- 
ed  upon  the  most  comfortable  looking  Indian  camp, 
to  which  every  man  of  my  party  soon  brought  his 
plunder,  among  which  were  some  twenty  dry  hides 
for  beds  and  several  pots  of  game ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  our  ears  and  noses  were  regaled  with  the 
grateful  simmering  and  odor  of  tempting  stews. 
Four  immense  live  oaks,  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  apart,  formed  the  landmarks  of  my  domain,  to 
which  I  notified  all  intruders  that  I  had  a  pre-emp- 
tion right.  Large  fires  in  every  direction  for  a 
hundred  yards  around  us,  at  which  groups  of  men 
were  drying  their  clothes,  cleaning  their  arms  and 
eating  the  first  food  they  had  tasted  for  twenty- 
hours,  now  illuminated  the  hammock;  and  as  the 
blaze  began  to  burn  more  and  more  brightly,  opos- 
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sums,  raccoons,  wild  cats,  turkeys  and  squirrels, 
the  spoils  of  the  Indian  hunters,  were  revealed, 
hanging  about  the  camps,  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  dogs.  The  fire 
soon  communicated  with  the  saw  grass,  and  in- 
stantly the  glades  were  on  fire.  The  wind  rose  as 
the  fire  increased  and  in  less  than  an  hour  a  flood 
of  flame  had  swept  far  to  the  southward  and  con- 
sumed in  its  desolating  path  every  blade  above  the 
water.  The  burning  was  accompanied  by  the  sharp 
cracking  of  the  reedy  stalks,  resembling  the  ran- 
dom firing  of  a  thousand  rifles.  The  song,  the 
jest,  the  loud  bursts  of  laughter  or  applause  at  some 
merr}'^  story  of  men  thus  grouped,  began  to  awa- 
ken the  echoes  of  the  woods ;  and  as  they  flitted 
about  among  the  different  little  camp  fires,  or  lay 
stretched  before  them  upon  the  Indian  pallets  in  a 
strange  variety  of  costume,  position  and  humor,  I 
thought  that  bivouac  in  Sam  Jones'  Island  the  wild- 
est I  had  ever  seen.  Clothes  were  dried,  arms  were 
cleaned  and  supper  was  consumed  ;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary fatigues  of  the  scout  disposed  the  command 
generally  to  slumber.  The  noisy  clamor  of  the 
bivouac  had  subsided  to  a  low  murmur  and  after  a 
glorious  supper,  stretched  upon  a  dry  luxurious 
cow  hide  before  the  fire,  T  was  enjoying  my  "  otium 
cum  dignitate^''  my  thoughts  wandering  to  the  one 
bright  particular  star  that  ruled  my  destiny,  and  re- 
flecting that  her  coldness  was  plunging  me  deeper 
and  deeper  into  adventure  and  excitement,  when  I 
heard  the  commanding  officer  bitterly  lamenting 
the  loss  of  a  certain  favorite  flask,  and  declaring 
that  he  felt  extremely  ill. 

"Mr. ,"  said  he,  addressing  one  of  his  aids, 

"  do  me  the  favor  to  look  around  among  the  gen- 
tlemen ; — surely  some  of  them  must  have  brought 
something.  I  feel  that  this  march,  these  wet  clothes 
and  damp  ground  will  be  the  death  of  me.  I'll 
have  the  scoundrel  that  lost  that  flask  punished." 

The  young  officer  inquired  at  several  camp-fires, 
but  he  soon  returned  expressing  his  belief  that  there 
was  not  a  drop  of  any  thing  to  drink  in  the  whole 
command.  A  deep  groan  follovved  from  his  afflic- 
ted superior,  who  predicted  a  thousand  evil  conse- 
quences to  result  from  the  loss  of  that  flask.  I 
recollected  at  once  that  I  had  brought  with  me  a 
metal  quart  flask  filled  with  whiskey,  a  little  of 
which  I  was  accustomed  to  put  into  my  boots  be- 
fore lying  down  with  vi-et  feet;  and  slinging  it 
around  my  neck  and  approaching  the  unhappy  in- 
quirer, I  said,  "  my  flask  is  at  your  service,  Col., 
it  contains  either  vinegar  or  whiskey  ;  but  I  am 
not  entirely  certain  which."  With  an  expressive 
glance  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  he  said,  "  My 
dear  sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  : — good 
heavens,  sir,  how  could  you  let  such  a  question  re- 
main in  doubt."  Then  unscrewing  the  top  and 
applying  his  nose  to  the  flask,  he  exclaimed  in  tones 
of  unfeigned  happiness, — "  Whiskey,  sir, — most 
excellent  whiskey  ;  why  sir,  you  have  raised  me 


from  the  dead  !  Come,  sir,  you  must  take  the  first 
sip  of  it,"  handing  me  the  filled  cup  which  formed 
the  top  of  the  flask.  I  excused  myself,  saying 
that  I  did  not  drink  it,  but  merely  brought  it  to  put 
into  my  boots.  "  Put  it  into  your  boots,  sir  !  What ! 
put  this  whiskey  into  your  boots  ;  why" — the  last 
sounds  were  drowned  as  with  his  head  slightly 
thrown  back  he  slowly  enjoyed  the  draught.  My 
flask  then  went  the  rounds.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  a  quart  of  whiskey  afforded  but  a  thimble  full 
to  each  of  the  numerous  partakers,  after  the  com- 
manding officer  had  been  served  ;  but  still  it  was 
enough  to  infuse  amiability  and  merriment  into  the 
party  ;  and  I   remember  indistinctly  that  between 

sleeping  and  waking  I  heard  Lieut.  L ,  of  the 

artillery,  "  lining  off"  certain  verses  on  the  Flori- 
da war,  in  the  style  of  the  hundredth  Psalm.  The 
command  returned  next  day  to  New  River  and 
soon  engaged  in  another  scout,  which  will  be  found 
on  another  page  of  my  note  book. 


NOONTIDE 


On  the  skirt  of  the  wood, 

Beside  the  shimm'ring  stream, 

It  doth  my  spirit  good, 
To  stand  and  idly  dream. 

Of  what  1  will. 

Blue  are  the  heavens  above, 
Green  is  the  earth  and  fair, 

And  like  a  wearied  dove, 
Flutters  the  soft-winged  air, 
Is  it  so  still? 

II. 

O  close  thine  eyes  and  hear, 
What  music  Nature  makes, 

Be  thou  a  while  all  ear, 

And  catch  each  sound  that  breaks. 
From  her  vast  choir. 

The  gush  of  yon  glad  waves 

Diowns  not  the  madrigal, 
Of  tinkling  rill  that  laves, 

The  pebbles  round  and  small. 
Its  simple  lyre. 

III. 

The  leaves  that  hung  aloft 
Greet  the  winds  as  they  pass. 

Drown  not  the  rustle  soft. 
Of  the  tall  meadow  grass. 

So  dimly  heard. 

Glad  insects,  far  and  near, 
On  murmuring  winglets  float, 
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And  now  and  then  so  clear, 
Is  heard  the  sudden  note, 

Of  unseen  bird. 

IV. 

The  zephyr's  passionate  wail 
Hath  more  of  joy  than  woe, 

As  some  old  harper's  tale, 
That  makes  the  tear-drops  flow, 
Yet  endelh  well. 

Here  no  harsh  discords  fall, 

To  mar  the  melody  ; 
But  blended  voices  all 

In  full  wild  harmony 

Together  swell. 


C.  C.  L. 


Staunton,  Va. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF  JAMES  OGILVIE, 
EARL  OF  FINLATER. 

BY    ONE    OP    HIS    PUPILS. 

I  cannot  remember  the  precise  period  when  I  en- 
tered Ogilvie's  Academy  ;  but  I  remained  there 
from  two  to  three  scholastic  years, — during  which 
time  the  celebrated  drama  of  Aaron  Burr's  trial, 
with  its  scenery  and  decorations  and  its  various 
interesting  incidents,  more  thrilling  by  far  than  the 
drama  of  fiction,  was  acted  before  a  Richmond  au- 
dience. When  play-time,  or  recess  came,  many  of 
the  students,  who  in  years  ranged  from  boyhood  to 
twenty, — hurried  down  to  the  Capitol  with  the  keen 
curiosity  of  youth,  to  gaze  upon  the  several  dra- 
matis per  soncB  \n\\o  figured  in  that  representation. 
Of  course  the  hero  of  the  scene  with  his  low  sta- 
ture, piercing  black  eye  and  easy  address,  was 
generally  the  first  object  of  attraction.  The  next 
was  that  plain,  simple  and  unostentatious  great  man 
who  sat  on  the  bench,  but  whose  form  was  so  fa- 
miliar and  so  well  known  that  most  of  the  spectators 
regarded  him  pretty  much  as  Partridge  looked  upon 
Garrick  in  the  play;  he  was  so  natural,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  he  could  be  any  thing  uncommon.  Then 
came  the  distinguished  counsel  on  both  sides,  whose 
persons  made  a  great  impression,  at  least  upon  my 
mind,  even  at  that  early  age.  Wiekham,  the  Ajax, 
as  well  as  Chesterfield  of  the  bar,  was  then  in  the 
meridian  of  his  genius  and  accomplishments.  For 
the  first  time,  I  was  startled  and  delighted  by  (he 
magical  voice  of  Wirt,  and  I  remember  I  w-as  pre- 
sent at  the  delivery  of  that  pathetic  passage  in  one 
of  his  speeches  in  which  he  introduced  Blennerhas- 
set's  almost  enchanted  island,  and  described  the 
serpent  winding  his  way  into  Paradise,  and  the  sad 
wife  mingling  her  midnight  tears  with  the  freezing 
Ohio.  I  remember,  too,  the  famous  Luther  Mar- 
tin, who  although  coarse  and  uncouth  in  his  man- 
ners, was  considered  a  very  lexicon  of  jurispru- ' 


dence.  The  distinguished  prosecutor  of  the  gov- 
ernment, George  Hay — and  the  no  less  distinguish- 
ed Benjamin  Botts  are  both  in  my  "minds  eye;" 
the  former  stern  and  unbending,  but  courtly  and 
noble — and  the  latter  cold  in  exterior,  but  in  fact, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  the  possessor  of  a  radiant 
and  profound  intellect.  There  were  others  in  that 
bright  galaxy  of  talent,  whom  I  cannot  now  enu- 
merate, either  from  indistinct  memory  or  want  of 
materials. 

Ogilvie's  Academy  building  was  the  same  veri- 
table and  venerable  wooden  structure  which  now 
stands  at  the  junction  of  Sixth  and  Grace  streets; 
and  is  owned  and  occupied  by  one  of  our  most  en- 
terprising merchants.  The  centre  and  right  wing, 
{left  as  you  view  it  from  the  street)  was  the  part 
dedicated  to  learning  ;  the  other  wing  was  private- 
ly tenanted.  I  was  about  my  fifteenth  year  when 
I  belonged  to  that  school,  and  although  time  has 
been  since  busy  with  its  revolutions,  and  the  period 
of  youth  is  always  full  of  illusion,  I  have  a  very 
distinct  remembrance  of  many  things  that  occurred 
not  only  then,  but  before  and  afterwards.  The 
grove  of  fine  foliage  and  shrubbery   which  now 

shades  the  foreground  of  Mr.   G 's  dwelling, 

contrasts  qniie  strangely  with  the  down-trodden 
and  blighted  green-sward  of  1807, — and  the  build- 
ing itself,  though  in  point  of  fact  forty  years  older 
than  it  veas  then,  looks  decidedly  that  much  youn- 
ger .vith  the  aid  of  paint,  and  as  I  presume  con- 
stant care  qnd  superintendence.  This  now  beauti- 
ful spot,  notwithstanding  its  former  denuded  aspect, 
is  hallowed  in  my  memory ;  and  I  suppose  there 
are  many  besides,  even  in  this  generation  of  pelf, 
who  revisit  with  a  sort  of  mournful  pleasure  the 
scenes  of  their  school-boy  days,  where  they  passed 
so  many  sportive  hours, — formed  so  many  early 
friendships,  and  where  so  many  germs  of  thought 
first  sprung  into  existence.  I  doubt  whether  one 
in  a  hundred,  perhaps  one  in  five  hundred  of  those 
who  daily  rcss  this  place,  knows  that  less  than  for- 
ty years  ago  it  was  the  residence  of  James  Ogilvie, 
a  Scotchman  of  noble  birth,  a  teacher  by  profes- 
sion, and  a  man  of  singular  endowments  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  his  faults  and  eccentricities, — 
one  who  unquestionably  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence over  many  of  the  young  men  of  that  day 
in  Virginia.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
those  whom  the  old  Commonwealth  ever  sent  into 
the  battlefield  or  to  the  federal  and  state  councils, 
were  enrolled  among  his  pupils,  and  were  moulded 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  plastic  hand  of 
the  teacher.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  estimate 
placed  upon  his  real  merits  or  the  precise  amount 
of  his  acquirements,  it  is  certain  that  he  managed 
with  consummate  skill  to  fashion  the  minds  of  those 
over  whose  feelings  and  faith  he  once  obtained  the 
ascendant.  On  this  point  I  speak  with  something 
like  personal  experience.  Humble  as  I  know  my 
pretensions  to  be,  I  remember  that  before  I  enter- 
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ed  the  Academy  I  was  an  idle,  listless  boy,  fonder 
of  every  thing  by  far  than  menial  labor — and  al- 
though to  a  certain  extent  ambitious,  it  was  a  dreamy 
and  thoughtless  ambition,  without  object  and  with- 
out energy.  Ogilvie  inspired  me  with  new  desires. 
He  touched  some  sympathetic  chord  which  instant- 
ly responded,  and  from  that  moment  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  divine  spark  in  the  human  mind,  at  least  in 
mine,  which  might  be  fanned  into  a  flame  and  which 
was  infinitely  of  more  value  and  of  more  true  en- 
joyment, than  the  mere  pleasures  of  sense.  The 
distinguishing  faculty  of  the  man  was  the  power  of 
rousing  the  mind  from  its  torpor  and  lending  it 
wings,  but  whether  he  could  always  control  its 
flight  afterwards,  or  skilfully  direct  its  good  and 
evil  impulses,  was  matter  of  doubt  with  those  whose 
opportunities  were  ample  for  observing  and  study- 
ing his  character.  I  believe  that  the  chief  agency 
by  which  he  exercised  his  influence  was  his  some- 
what peculiar  mode  of  imparting  instruction  by 
lecture.  The  regular  branches  or'  learning,  as 
taught  in  most  seminaries,  were  confided  to  assis- 
tants (among  whom  was  John  Wood,  of  mathe- 
matical celebrity) — but  the  lecturer's  chair,  or  chair 
of  elocution,  in  which  Ogilvie  took  such  especial 
pride,  he  reserved  for  himself.  To  me,  at  least, 
his  power  in  that  department  seemed  almost  resist- 
less, and  if  it  be  permitted  to  judge  of  others  by 
results,  I  should  say  there  were  few  who  escaped 
the  sympathetic  influence  of  the  o.  .tor.  I  am 
aware  that  intelligent,  and  I  presume,  unprejudiced 
men  have  formed  a  different  estimate  of  his  pow- 
ers. It  was  principally  objected  that  his  manner 
was  pompous,  inflated, — and  by  no  means  natural, 
and  probably  in  the  judgment  of  mature  years,  there 
is  reason  in  the  objection.  The  hey-day  blood  of 
youth,  however,  was  more  easily  taken  captive.  I 
remember  how  thrillingly  from  the  reciter's  lips  the 
first  sounds  of  Parnell's  Hermit  and  Collins'  Ode 
to  the  Passions  fell  upon  my  ear  and  heart.  These 
and  many  other  examples  of  English  verse  I  en- 
joyed for  the  first  time.  They  produced  wild  and 
strange  emotions,  and  made  impressions  which  have 
never  been  forgotten.  Collins'  Ode  to  the  Pas- 
sions was  one  of  Ogilvie's  favorite  compositions. 
After  he  had  made  his  class  familiar  with  it  as  a 
whole,  he  divided  the  ode  into  its  several  appropri- 
ate parts,  and  assigned  the  personation  of  each  par- 
ticular passion  to  some  selected  pupil. 

, Having  passed  through  the  customary  labors  of 
rehearsal, — the  actors  were  prepared  for  a  finished 
representation  of  the  poem,  and  so  well  did  the  ex- 
periment succeed  in  the  school,  that  the  same  was 
repeated  in  the  State  Capitol  before  a  brilliant  and 
admiring  audience.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
the  managers  of  education  and  purveyors  to  litera- 
ry taste,  consulting  their  own  pecuniary  advantage 
if  nothing  else,  should  neglect  this  simple  and  harm- 
less mode  of  giving  reputation  to  a  school, — of  de- 
lighting the  public  with   the  performance  and  of 


stirring  up  the  young  performers  themselves  to  em- 
ulation. I  have  never  heard  but  one  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  enquiry, — and  that  is, — that  so  few 
conductors  of  schools  are  themselves  masters  of 
elocution.  If  this  be  true,  why  is  it  not  acquired 
and  practised  as  a  distinct  profession  ?  Why  is  the 
art  itself  permitted  to  hold  adverse  possession  of 
the  stage  from  which  so  large  a  part  of  the  com- 
muiilty  is  necessarily  excluded  1  Say  what  we 
may  of  the  grave  and  solid  studies,  or  of  the  im- 
portance of  mastering  the  physical  and  moral  scien- 
ces, it  is  gladness  of  heart  which  can  alone  lighten 
intellectual  toil,  and  the  heart's  emotions  are  most 
readily  reached  through  the  medium  of  eloquence. 
It  is  said  that  knowledge  is  power,  and,  if  poets  are 
to  be  believed,  so  is  eloquence. 

Power  above  powers  !  0  heavenly  eloquence  ! 

That  with  the  strong  rein  of  commanding  words 
Dost  manage,  guide,  and  master  th'  eminence 

Of  men's  affections  more  than  all  their  swords  ! 

But  Poets  are  not  the  only  authority  for  this  opin- 
ion. All  history, — all  ages  and  nations  agree,  that 
from  Cicero  down  to  the  "  forest-born  Demosthe- 
nes" of  our  own  land,  there  is  a  magic  on  the  lips 
of  some,  which  captivates  the^  soul  and  imposes 
willing  slavery  on  its  victims. 

But  how  is  this  wonderful  art  to  be  studied  and 
acquired  ]  I  am  aware  that  many  think  the  pulpit, 
the  forum  or  legislative  hall,  is  the  best  and  most 
efficient  school.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
student  who  confines  himself  to  the  study  of  such 
models  must  learn  chiefly  by  imitation  and  be  al- 
most entirely  without  the  benefit  of  previous  in- 
struction. If  there  are  occasionally  master  spirits 
and  prodigies  of  genius  who  rise  to  eminence  with 
few  extrinsic  aids,  they  are  only  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  that  methodized  labor  is  necessary  to 
intellectual  distinction.  If  Henry,  at  the  bar,  and 
in  the  legislative  hall,  and  Devereux  Jarratt,  (the 
Whitefield  of  Virginia,)  in  the  pulpit,  were  rare  ex- 
amples of  extraordinary  endowment,  without  pre- 
liminary training, — there  are  innumerable  examples 
to  the  contrary. 

Ogilvie  valued  the  eloquence  of  the  lecture  only 
as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end.  He  applied  it  to 
useful  elementary  knowledge, — to  geography, — 
history,  and  the  philosophy  of  graiTimar,  as  well  as 
to  that  greater  art  of  exploring  the  fountain  of  hu- 
man sympathies.  In  the  exercise  of  this  art,  he 
was  certainly  in  a  high  degree  successful,  except 
with  those  who  from  cold  temperament  or  other 
cause  resisted  and  repelled  such  influence.  To  a 
Virginian  ear,  his  elocution  was  complained  of  be- 
cause of  its  Scottish  accent,  but  if  that  were  a  de- 
fect,it  was  sufficiently  compensated  by  great  fervor 
of  feeling, — fullness  and  power  of  voice, — intellec- 
tual expression  of  countenance  and  grace,  if  not  ma- 
jesty, of  gesture.  There  was  something  I  doubt  not 
a  little  theatrical  in  his  tragic  stride,  which  would 
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not  have  been  approved  by  mature  criticism,  but 
the  young  heart  did  not  stop  to  reason  about  pro- 
prieties and  refinements ;  it  yielded  to  the  "  soft 
impeachment"  of  what  it  felt  to  be  dramatic  and 
effective,  without  ever  consulting  the  schools  on 
the  subject. 

Of  Ogilvie's  conversational  powers,  I  have  no 
sufficient  means  of  judging, — having  only  met  with 
him  twice  or  thrice  after  the  completion  of  my 
scholastic  period.  I  remember  his  finding  rae  out 
at  an  obscure  town  where  I  first  resided  as  a  young 
practitioner  of  law,  and  we  spent  two  or  three  hours 
together  of  joyous  hilarity, — in  which  he  manifest- 
ed his  characteristic  partiality  for  his  pupils.  He 
spoke  familiarly  about  the  past,  and  the  projected 
future,  and  I  think  he  w-as  then  upon  one  of  his 
itinerant  expeditions,  in  which  having  sunk  the 
more  humble  profession  of  preceptor,  he  had  aspi- 
red to  the  doubtful  arena  of  display  as  a  public 
rhetorician.  It  was  nearly  a  year  afterwards,  that 
circumstances  carried  me  to  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
where  I  spent  the  winter  in  the  hospitable  man- 
sion of  D ,  one  of  Ogilvie's  former  pupils, — a 

gentleman,  whose  capacious  heart  and  head  after- 
wards exalted  him  to  high  stations  under  the  fede- 
ral government.  I  remember  on  a  dark  rainy  night 
as  the  family  encircled  the  fireside  in  social  con- 
verse, the  outer  door  was  opened  to  the  admission 
of  a  colored  servant,  with  dripping  overcoat  and 
benumbed  fingers,  who  proved  to  be  a  messenger 
from  Ogilvie,  then  residing  in  the  mountain  wilder- 
ness of  that  State.  He  brought  a  letter  highly 
descriptive  of  the  writer's  condition,  plans,  and 
prospects.  The  orator  had  rented  a  retired  room 
in  a  spacious  cabin  for  the  purpose  of  composing 
lectures  for  future  delivery  in  public,  and  had  care- 
fully stipulated  with  his  landlady  against  the  slight- 
est intrusion  upon  his  solitary  labors.  His  schemes 
however  had  been  more  comprehensive  than  his 
means.  He  needed  that  indispensable  requisite  to 
human  comfort  a  circulating  medium,  and  the  main 
object  of  his  message,  despatched  through  tempes- 
tuous skies,  was  to  borrow  from  his  old  pupil.  The 
money  was  sent, — the  lectures  were  composed, — 
and  the  next  time  that  1  met  with  James  Ogilvie, 
was  in  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  where  I  heard 
with  real  pleasure  one  of  those  brilliant  creations 
of  a  Kentucky  log  cabin,  which  were  so  much  ad- 
mired by  thousands  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I 
well  remember  an  interesting  fact  connected  with 
this  lecture,  the  discovery  of  which  was  gratifying 
to  many  of  the  former  pupils  and  friends  of  the  ora- 
tor. When  first  an  emigrant  from  Scotland,  he 
was  young,  ardent  and  strongly  imbued  with  the 
infidel  philosophy  of  that  day.  Godwin's  Political 
Justice,  and  works  of  a  kindred  character  were  the 
themes  of  his  unreserved  eulogy, — but  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  mind  like  his  to  resist  the  steady  and 
constant  light  which  beamed  from  so  many  intel- 
lectual sources  and  dissii)aled  the  flimsy  sophistries 


of  skepticism.  On  that  very  occasion  to  which  I 
refer, — at  night, — in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia, — 
Ogilvie  renounced  and  repudiated  his  previous  false 
opinions  and  without  hesitation  confessed  his  faith 
in  the  great  truths  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
This  solemn  declaration  he  repeated  in  several  suc- 
ceeding lectures. 

Whether  or  not  he  retained  and  practised  these 
freshly  embraced  sentiments  and  doctrines  up  to  the 
time  of  his  departure  from  Virginia  for  Scotland, 
I  cannot  decide.  I  fear  from  subsequent  events, 
that  Christianity  with  him  was,  as  it  is  with  thous- 
ands, a  mere  theory, — a  beautiful  abstraction, — 
having  its  dwelling-place  in  the  visions  of  fancy, 
rather  than  in  the  citadel  of  the  heart. 

His  career  after  this  time,  is  only  known  to  me 
by  report  and  partly  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
atlantic publications.  Ogilvie  was  the  heir  and  de- 
scendant of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  Scottish 
ancestors.  (See  Douglas' Peerage.)  By  the  death 
of  the  last  nobleman  of  the  House  of  Finlater  and 
Airly, — the  title  and  estates  devolved  upon  him,  and 
notwithstanding  his  early  republican  sentiments  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  new  honors  and  ad- 
vantages offered  in  his  native  land.  He  embarked 
for  London  on  his  way  to  Scotland  and  sojourned 
for  a  time  in  that  great  emporium.  During  his 
stay,  whether  from  some  eclat  acquired  as  an  Amer- 
ican Orator,  or  from  some  aristocratic  attraction  to 
the  new  Scottish  Lord,  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a 
lecture  to  the  Surrey  Institution,  said  at  that  time  to 
be  a  place  of  elegant  resort  and  sustained  by  the 
wealth  and  talent  of  the  British  metropolis.  His 
acceptance  of  that  honor  was  undoubtedly  the  oc- 
casion of  a  severe  trial  to  a  frame  constitutionally 
nervous  and  rendered  more  so  by  the  habitual  use 
of  opiates  and  narcotics.  The  gaze  of  a  London 
audience,  combining  the  gravity  of  wisdom  with 
the  dazzling  splendor  of  youth  and  beauty  overpow- 
ered the  lecturer.  His  effort  was  feeble  and  abor- 
tive. He  retired  in  silence  from  the  lighted  hall, 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  !  It  was  a  sad  inci- 
dent in  a  career,  which  in  some  respects  at  least  had 
been  brilliant,  and  acting  upon  a  mind  peculiarly 
sensitive,  it  was  probably  the  fatal  cause  of  a  more 
melancholy  catastrophe.  He  reached  his  Scottish 
estate, — worn  out  in  body  and  spirit, — disappoint- 
ed in  hope  and  crushed  in  ambition.  He  perished 
by  his  own  hand  ! 

I  have  often  felt  strangely  sad  in  contemplating 
this  mournful  end  of  my  early  preceptor.  With  all 
his  shining  qualities,  he  was  not  exempt  from  the 
weaknesses  and  frailties  of  humanity.  His  gene- 
rous impulses  were  doubtless  often  counteracted 
by  a  spirit  of  misanthropy,  and  perhaps  of  bitter- 
ness, and  with  all  that  there  was  in  the  path  of  life 
to  cheer  him,  it  was  his  fitful  nature  to  experience^ 
at  times — 


that  dreary  void 

The  leafless  desert  of  llie  mind. 
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But  peace  forever  to  his  ashes  ! — Who  can  fathom 
the  mysterious  struggles  and  trials  of  the  human 
heart  % 

In  the  language  of  a  favorite  bard,  whose  words 
I  have  often  heard  repeated  from  the  eloquent  lips 
of  Ogilvie  himself, 

No  frtrther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  ihey  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  father  and  his  God. 

H.  OF  Richmond. 


Note. — ^It  is  stated  in  the  text,  that  many  distinguished 
Virginians,  both  in  Council  and  the  field,  and  of  professional 
eminence,  were  indebted  to  Ogilvie  for  much  of  their  early 
education.  Without  enumerating  the  honored  dead,  1  will 
refer  to  living  instances, — with  the  remark  that  if  I  had 
been  at  liberty  to  consult  my  own  pleasure,  and  circum- 
stances had  allowed  it,  I  should  have  applied  to  these  gen- 
tlemen, (most  of  them  personally  known  to  me,)  for  their 
own  recollections  of  the  subject  of  this  hasty  sketch,  be- 
fore I  had  undertaken  it.  By  so  doing  I  should  doubtless 
have  been  enabled  to  correct  some  errors  into  which  I  may 
have  fallen  ;  but  as  my  object  was  not  an  accurate  biogra- 
phical notice,  but  a  mere  transcript  from  individual  memo- 
ry, the  omission  referred  to  will  be  readily  excused.  Of 
those  who  were  among  the  first  pupils  of  Ogilvie  in  Virgi- 
nia, and  are  now  living— maybe  mentioned  the  great  Amer- 
ican Captain,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral George  Brooke.  The  two  Jones's,  General  Roger 
Jones  and  Commodore  Catesby  Jones, — the  Hon.  Wm.  S. 
Archer,  late  U.  S.  Senator;  Judge  John  Robertson,  late 
M.  C, — John  S.  Barbour,  of  Culpeper,  late  M.  C, — and 
Doctor  Henry  Curtis,  of  Hanover,  a  distinguished  physi- 
cian, were  all  students  at  the  Richmond  Academy.  I  must 
not  forget  my  excellent  friend,  Governor  Duval  of  Florida, 
formerly  of  Kentucky,  and  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
sketch,  who  was  also  a  student  in  Richmond,  somewhat  be- 
fore my  time  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  also  proper  to  state  that  the 
venerable  editor  of  the  Washington  Union  was  Ogilvie's 
assistant  in  the  early  part  of  the  latter's  career  as  Instruc- 
tor. Whether  Mr.  Ritchie  was  previously  a  pupil,  1  am  not 
informed.  There  are  doubtless  several  now  living  whose 
names  1  have  not  mentioned  and  cannot  now  recall. 
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LINES 

Addressed  impromptu  to  Mrs.  S.,  upon  hearing  her  sing  the 
song  of  "  Marble  Halls"  from  the  opera  of  the  Bohemian 
Girl. 

Oh,  breathe  once  again. 

That  soul-touching  strain! 

It  lifts  me  from  Earth  to  the  Skies ! 

'Tis  the  Cherubim's  note, 

From  thy  mocking-bird  throat. 

And  it  melts  like  the  ray  from  thine  eyes. 

W.  W. 


An  old  stone  house,  of  great  dimensions,  stands 
on  a  slight  elevation  in  the  midst  of  a  champaign 
country.  A  stream  v^'ith  a  musical  Indian  name, 
which  our  Virginia  country  folk  have  not  benefit- 
ted in  the  pronunciation,  bends  aside  from  its  coulrse, 
to  sweep  the  circular  base  of  the  unusual  hill. 
Miles  Gregory,  at  the  date  of  my  story,  lived  in 
this  house,  which  he  called  Hackwood,  and  was 
the  owner  of  many  thousand  acres  of  the  lands 
around  it  :  a  great  estate,  but  deplorably  neglected, 
and  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  a  barren. 

It  was  near  twilight  of  a  summer  evening.    The 
walls  of  Hackwood  were  growing  dusky  and  som- 
bre.    The  grim  high-peaked  gables,  darkening  into 
deep  cornices,  had  lost  the  glare  of  day,  and  were 
not  yet  yellow   in   the  light  of  the  harvest  moon, 
which   trembled   on  the  line  of  the  eastern  land- 
scape, tipping  the  dewy  tops  of  the  ash,  dogwood, 
and  redbud  coverts  which  extended  far  away  in  an 
unbroken  wilderness.     These  peaked  gables  were 
none  the  less  gloomy  for  the  desolate  din  of  the 
martins  and  barn-swallows  which  swarmed  about 
them.     At   several  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
was  a  burial  ground.     It  seemed  to  be  very  old. 
The  wall  about  it   was  sinking  into  ruin.     The 
stones  had,  in  many  places,  fallen  out,  leaving  their 
coping  of  plank  to  span  wide  gaps.     A  few  locust 
trees,  overrun  with  wild  vines,  grew  amongst  bro- 
ken tombstones  and  sunken  graves.     As  twilight 
drew  on,  one  might  have  seen  a  horseman  approach 
this  burial  ground,  dismount,  fasten  his  horse  out- 
side, leap  the  broken  wall,  and  seat  himself  upon 
a  tombstone.     He  was  a  tall,  well  proportioned 
man  of  about  five  and  twenty,  with  long  dark  hair, 
a  ready  and  graceful  carriage,  and  wore  the  dress 
of  a  gentleman.     He  sat  until  the  moon  began  to 
give  a  more  distinct  light,  and  then  left  his  seat  and 
looked  toward  Hackwood.     As  he  did  so,  two  fe- 
male figures  advanced   from  the  shadows  of  the 
house,  and  approached  him.     One,  a  slender  girl 
with  a  light  step,  came  swiftly  before  the  other. 
The  last  comer,  a  taller  and  statelier  person,  ad- 
vanced at  a  more  sedate  pace.     As  they  came  near, 
the  gentleman  leaped  the  wall,  and,  with  a  few 
earnest  words  of  welcome,  caught  the  hands  of 
the  slender  girl  and  kissed  her  lips.     He  then  sa- 
luted, more  moderately,  her  companion,  who  loiter- 
ed behind.     These  persons  were  Henry  Grant,  of 
Statton,  a  gentleman  of  honour   and   intelligence, 
who  had  inherited  from  a  spendthrift  father  a  great 
estate  burthened  with  a  perfect  confusion  of  debts, 
and  Joan  and  Anne,  the  two  daughters   of  Miles 
Gregory,  of  Hackwood.     Joan,  the  tall  and  sedate 
lady,  walked  away  at  a  slow  step,  making  a  circuit 
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of  the  burial-ground.  Henry  Grant  and  Anne 
Gregory,  sitting  side  by  side,  conversed  in  low 
tones.  They  were  lovers.  After  the  conversation 
had  continued  for  some  time,  the  gentleman  said — 

"  It  is  very  annoying,  dear  Anne,  to  be  driven 
to  this  questionable  mode  of  meeting  you.  We 
are  equals,  we  love  each  other,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  man  and  wife" — here 
he  pressed  the  girl's  hand,  and  his  tone  became 
most  serious  and  gentle — "  and  yet  yon  compel  me 
to  lurk  about  your  father's  house  and  steal  this 
sweet  intercourse.  Why  should  I  not  ride  to 
Hackwood  at  noon-day,  and  meet  you  as  equals 
meet?" 

"  Master  Henry,"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  "  it  is  Joan  that  prevents  your  coming  to 
Hackwood  ,  and  she  must  tell  you  why  she  does 
so." 

As  Anne  spoke,  the  dark  figure  of  her  sister, 
with  a  black  mantle  drooping  from  the  inclined 
head,  became  visible  ;  her  circuit  of  the  graveyard 
had  brought  her  near  the  speakers.  She  joined 
them,  and  said,  as  Anne  ended — 

"  Yes,  I  have  prevented  your  coming  to  Hack- 
wood." 

"  There  surely  must  be  a  good  cause  for  it," 
said  Henry  Grant.  "  Your  firm  and  just  nature 
does  not  give  wanton  pain." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Joan,  "  my  reasons  will  appear 
to  you  to  be  bad  or  insufficient ;  they  are  conclu- 
sive to  me."  The  girl  turned  her  thoughtful  face 
to  the  moon,  and  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
At  last  she  spoke  with  a  sad  energy — 

"  It  is  our  father's  condition  that  has  made  me 
shut  the  doors  of  our  house  against  you.  Ah  !  he 
is  a  most  miserable  man.  The  evening  of  life 
which  should  bring  with  it  calm  affections,  an  equal 
mind,  cheerfulness  and  contentment,  has  brought 
him  nothing  hut  wretchedness.  It  has  increased 
a  passion,  which  he  once  ruled,  into  a  oiadness 
which  now  rules  him.  Bat  surely  you  know  what 
I  would  say." 

"  That  your  poor  father,  Miles  Gregory — once 
an  accomplished  gentleman — is  cursed  in  his  old 
age  with  the  insanity  of  avarice.     I  know  it." 

"  But,  master  Henry,"  said  Anne  Gregory,  great- 
ly distressed,  "  Joan  always  sees  things  on  their 
dark  sides.     Our  father  is  kind  and  gentle." 

"  Gentle  to  you  Anne — sometimes  ;  not  kind  to 
any  one,"  Joan  answered.  A  sob  moved  her  white 
throat,  but  controlling  it,  she  continued  resolutely, 
"  None  but  his  daughters  know  to  what  extreme 
wretchedness  he  has  sunk  ;  and  only  I  of  his  daugh- 
ters fully — for  I  have  stood  between  Anne  and  the 
bitter  knowledge  of  all — of  details  which  could  but 
have  made  her  light  heart  as  heavy  as  ray  own.  1 
must  speak  even  now  in  merely  general  terms.  In 
the  midst  of  wealth,  he  lives  in  a  state  of  want. 
I  have  indeed,  more  than  once,  saved  him  from — 
from  starvation.     He  has  dismantled  his  house,  driv- 


en out  servant  after  servant,  until  but  two  or  three 
feeble  old  creatures,  who  refuse  to  be  driven  away, 
remain.  He  wanders  about  his  empty  rooms  half 
clothed.  Ride  at  noon-day  to  Hackwood,  and  you 
will  find  a  poor  sad  girl,  clad  like  a  nun  in  black 
serge,  hiding  from  the  cruel  eyes  of  the  world, 
even  from  her  lighter-hearted  sister,  a  miserable 
old  man,  wasted  for  want  of  food,  and  who,  instead 
of  D-reeting  you  as  an  honorable  suitor  for  his  daugh- 
ter's  hand,  will  insult  you  with  wretched  suspicions 
that  yon  come  to  force  yourself  on  his  hospitality. 
From  such  a  house,  and  such  miseries,  shame  has 
made  me  excluda  you." 

At  these  words,  uttered  by  Joan  resolutely  and 
with  little  apparent  emotion — for  the  tides  of  the 
proud  girl's  nature  were  deep — Anne  wept  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  Henry  Grant  succeeded, 
after  a  time,  in  quieting  her  grief,  and  then  said  to 
Joan — 

"  You  draw  a  dreary  picture.  Why  not  permit 
me  to  remove  Anne  as  my  wife,  and  yourself  as 
her  good  and  kind  sister,  to  a  condition  of  comfort 
and  happiness  V 

"  Happiness  !"  said  Joan  Gregory.  "  How  could 
I  be  happy  under  your  roof,  with  the  dreams  of 
Hackwood  haunting  me  "?  No  :  I  must  remain 
steadfast.  I  cannot  leave  my  poor  father.  And 
it  would  be  a  fatal  blow  if  Anne  left  him.  She  is 
the  only  one  on  earth  whom  he  seems  to  love." 

"  We  can  unite  to  watch  over  him,"  said  Henry 
Grant.  "  He  can  live  in  greater  comfort  with  us 
at  Slatton." 

"  It  cannot  be  so,"  Joan  answered.  "  If  I  have 
shrunk  from  admitting  even  you  to  our  dismal  home, 
because  it  would  fill  me  with  shame  to  have  you 
look  upon  my  father's  weakness,  how  could  I  lead 
him  to  your  great  house — to  be  stared  at — to  be 
laughed  at  by  your  very  servants  ?  But  this  is  not 
Anne's  answer.  If  drawn  by  love,  she  answers 
otherwise,  1  cannot  blame  her." 

"  Ah  !  let  us  talk  of  these  things  at  another  time," 
said  Anne  Gregory,  with  a  sort  of  sorrowful  nai- 
vete. "Must  we  never  have  a  good,  dear  talk?  Joan 
is  always  unhappy  ;  and  you,  master  Henry,  are 
always  arguing  about  coming  to  decisions,  and  say- 
ing the  time  has  come  for  this  thing  or  that  thing." 

Henry  Grant  looked  tenderly  upon  the  beautiful 
girl  and  answered  : 

"  I  will  not  press  you  to  a  decision  to-night ;  we 
will  find  a  time  when  we  are  all  more  buoyant  and 
hopeful.  Your  sister  takes,  as  you  say,  dark  views, 
and  has  depressed  us  a  little.'' 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  to  Joan.  Her  face  was 
pale  ;  her  lips  were  quivering  ;  her  large  hazel 
eyes  wore  an  expression  of  intense  grief. 

"  You  have  some  peculiar  grief,"  he  said  kindly  ; 
"  something  beyond  the  common  sorrows  of  your 
life,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  to  disturb  you  to- 
night." 

"  Yes,  a  peculiar  grief,"  Joan  answered. 
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"  Conceal  nothing  from  me.  Anne's  love  gives 
me  a  title  to  your  confidence." 

"  I  will  confide  everything  to  you,"  said  Joan 
slowly,  and  confirming  herself  into  the  fixed  calm- 
ness with  which  she  had  hitherto  spoken.  "  The 
friendship  that  listens  to  grief  lessens  it.  The  con- 
dition of  Lewis  Gregory,  our  brother,  is  just  now 
a  source  of  infinite  distress  to  me.  How  much  or 
how  little  of  his  struggle  with  life  do  you  know  V 

"  Speak  as  if  1  knew  nothing,"  said  Henry 
Grant. 

Anne  pressed  close  to  her  lover's  side,  and  Joan 
told  her  brother's  story. 

"  Lewis  grew  to  manhood,"  she  began,  "full  of 
rare  promise.  He  came  to  his  father  and  mine,  i 
and  said — 'it  is  not  suitable  tiiat  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman should  sink  from  his  position,  and  1  have 
chosen  an  honorable  calling  ;  give  me  the  means  of 
beginning  life,  and  I  will  take  care  of  the  rest.'  Our 
poor  father  refused  this  just  demand.  Lewis  be- 
came a  schoolmaster;  devoted  such  lime  as  he 
could  to  the  study  of  the  law  ;  finally  came  to  the 
bar.  He  succeeded  at  once,  and  bade  fair  to  be- 
come a  distinguished  man.  He  married  a  sweet 
and  excellent  woman.  The  world  was  full  of  good 
promise  to  him  ;  but  a  change  came.  Two  years 
ago,  with  many  little  children  looking  up  to  him 
for  bread,  and  a  sick  wife  to  be  nursed  and  cheer- 
ed, he  suddenly  found  himself  involved  in  debt. 
Perhaps  the  debts  of  others  had  fallen  upon  him — 
for  his  nature  is  kindly  and  generous;  perhaps  his 
own  want  of  worldly  prudence  brought  the  misery 
upon  him.  But  so  it  was.  He  found  his  condi- 
tion almost  hopeless.  He  applied  to  his  father. 
He  was  again  repulsed.  Then  he  betook  himself 
sternly  to  the  labors  of  his  profession.  For  one 
year  he  bore  his  burthen  hopefully  ;  it  grew  lighter 
as  he  toiled  on.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  a  terrible  and  fatal  calamity  overtook  him. 
He  became  blind.  The  race  was  run.  Now  he 
sits  a  gentle,  proud,  but  most  helpless  man,  and 
sorrows  are  crowding  in  upon  him.  His  wife  is 
sick,  sheriffs  are  taking  his  property,  his  children 
are  without  protection.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  so  sad  to-night.  Is  it  strange  that  I  should  be 
so?" 

Joan  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  companions,  as 
she  ended,  and  smiled  so  wretchedly,  that  weeping 
would  have  been  more  cheerful.  Henry  Grant, 
deeply  moved,  said  : 

"  Your  brother  shall  not  go  down  alone.  I  will 
save  him,  or  be  ruined  with  him.  You  know  well 
my  own  condition.  When  I  became  master  of 
Station,  I  found  the  fortunes  of  our  house  in  great 
danger.  Since  then  I  have  been  fighting,  yard  arm 
to  yard  arm,  with  creditors,  and  am  beginning  to 
hope  for  success.  Energy  will  accomplish  every- 
thing. But  your  blind  brother  is  now  to  be  a  care 
of  mine.  I  will  place  half  of  such  a  shield  as  I 
have  before  him." 


"  You  are  a  true-hearted  and  brave  man,"  said 
Joan  with  flashing  eyes.  "  It  is  Anne's  rare  good 
good  fortune  that  she  has  attached  so  excellent  a 
nature  to  her  own.  I  know  you  well.  But  this 
burthen  must  not  be  added  to  the  load  you  already 
bear.  There  is  a  resource  to  be  once  more  tried, 
I  have  determined  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  my 
poor  father.  Lewis  shall  be  brought  to  Hackwood, 
to  join  me  in  it.  I  think  we  shall  find  words  which 
must  bring  relief;  and  if  we  succeed,  it  will  be 
a  double  relief  For  it  will  be  the  reinoval  from 
my  father's  heart  of  a  portion  of  the  terrible  infir- 
mity which  now  destroys  it.  It  will  be  a  triumph 
of  right  feeling  over  his  insane  love  of  riches. 
We  will  see.     I  have  some  hope." 

"  And  I  hope,"  said  Anne  Gregory  calmly,  "  that 
succeeding  in  these  just  purposes,  we  may  soon 
have  a  happier  meeting  than  this  has  been." 

The  moon  had  climbed  high  before  the  sisters  left 
the  scene  of  this  interview  and  returned  to  the 
house.  Henry  Grant,  reining  his  horse,  saw  them, 
as  he  sat  in  his  saddle,  disappear  in  the  shade  of 
its  walls,  and  turning,  rode  away  at  a  slow  pace. 


CHAPTER  11. 

In  a  large  room  of  Hackwood,  with  a  most  des- 
olate look,  for  it  possessed  scarcely  any  furniture, 
rambled  an  old  man.  His  appearance  was  singu- 
lar. His  body  was  thin  and  much  stooped.  His 
face  had  no  flesh  about  it,  and  was  peaked  and 
sharp  in  the  features.  His  eyes  were  keen  and 
restless,  with  a  blending  of  suspicion  and  alarm 
about  them.  His  hair  straggled  in  a  thin  line  of 
white  around  his  head,  leaving  the  top  bald  and 
shining.  His  costume  was  antiquated,  mean,  and 
patched.  I  introduce  him  to  the  reader  the  day 
after  the  night  scene  between  Henry  Grant  and  the 
sisters, 

"  Jenkin,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  peevish,  sharp 
tone — "Jenkin." 

A  feeble  old  negro,  scarcely  in  better  physical 
condition  than  his  master,  came  to  the  call.  He 
stood  leaning  on  a  stick,  but  said  nothing.  Miles 
Gregory,  the  miser,  who  had  called  him,  seemed  to 
be  seized  with  the  same  dearth  of  speech.  At  last, 
however,  he  said  : 

"When  they  come,  Jenkin,  don't  leave  me  alone 
with  them — do  you  hear  1 — don't  leave  me  alone 
with  them." 

"  Who  are  coming,  master  V  said  Jenkin. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  said  the  miser,  fixing  his 
sharp  eyes  on  the  negro;  "  don't  you  know?  Then 
they  have  not  bought  you  ov^r,  Lewis  is  coming 
with  the  old  story  about  want  of  money  ;  and  Joan 
will  be  pestering  me.  They  want  to  ruin  ine,  Jen- 
kin, but  the  old  man  can  take  care  of  his  own. 
They  will  find  him  sharp,  Jenkin,  sharp  and  care- 
ful," 
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Jenkiii  groaned,  and  fastened  a  look  of  extreme 
pity  upon  his  master.  Then  a  door  opened,  and 
Joan  Gregory  entered.  Her  cheeks  were  blood- 
less a'ad  lier  lips  compressed.  In  spite  of  her  noble 
person,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  her  mel- 
ancholy face,  there  was  something  in  the  firmer 
moods  of  this  high-spirited  girl,  to  excite  fear  rath- 
er than  love. 

"  Father,''  she  said  abruptly,  "  Lewis  has  come, 
and  the  time  for  action  has  come.  He  and  his  dear 
family — his  wife  and  the  little  ones,  yonr  grand- 
children, will  be  cast  upon  the  world  if  you  do  not 
aid  him.  Father,  break  this  miserable  spell  that 
destroys  you — that  destroys  us  all — and  save  him." 

"  The  old  cry — the  old  cry,"  said  the  miser.  "  I 
am  to  pay  money  because  Lewis  is  a  fool."  And 
he  tightened  his  grasp  of  the  frayed  skirt  of  his 
threadbare  coat,  which  he  had  fidgetted  into  his 
hands,  as  if,  in  tightening  the  grasp,  he  held  his  mo- 
ney safe. 

"  Lewis  is  most  unhappy — not  a  fool.  He  is  a 
blind  man,  beset  by  poverty  and  debt,  which  you 
can  remove  in  a  moment — hear  me  father — remove 
in  a  moment.  Ah  !  that  you  should  refuse  to  save 
your  own  son — so  worthy  a  son — when  his  salva- 
tion would  be  so  easy.  I,  lather,  would  die  to  save 
him.  As  I  hope  for  God's  mercy,  I  think  that  I 
would  be  resolute  enough  to  do  so." 

"  What  can  1  do  ]"  said  the  old  man  querulously. 

"  What  can  you  do  ]  I  will  tell  you  father,  not 
only  what  you  can  do  to  save  Lewis,  but  what  you 
can  do  to  gain  happiness  for  yourself.  Throw  open 
your  doors — cultivate  your  lands — live  like  a  gen- 
tleman, the  descendant  of  gentlemen — fill  this  des- 
olate old  house  with  the  merry  noises  of  children — 
your  grandchildren.  The  wealth  which  you  love 
will  be  trebled  after  every  charge  upon  your  love 
and  duty  as  a  parent.     Is  not  this  so  V\ 

"  JN'Ioney  ventured,  money  lost,"  muttered  the  old 
man. 

"  Well,  suppose  it  were  lost,"  said  Joan  Grego- 
ry, with  tears  rising  to  fill  her  eyes,  "  suppose  that 
the  aid  to  Lewis  were  but  the  casting  of  your  riches 
into  a  gulf;  if  you  save  him  by  the  sacrifice,  do 
you  not  achieve  the  one  thing  for  which  wealth  is 
alone  to  be  greatly  desired  1  You  raise  up  the 
fallen,  you  make  the  unhappy  happy.  Father  how 
will  you  sleep  when  this  day  has  passed,  and  you 
have  sealed  the  fate  of  Lewis  and  his  little  chil- 
dren T' 

The  miser  trembled.  Dreams  are  the  whips 
which  scar  the  hearts  of  such  men.  Without  farther 
words,  Joan  Gregory  left  the  room.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments she  returned,  leading  Lewis,  the  blind  man, 
gently  by  the  hand.  He  came  with  the  step  of 
doubt  which  marks  the  blind;  but  his  colourless  face, 
dim  for  want  of  the  bright  fires  of  the  eye,  was 
yet  very  tranquil ;  a  calm  majesty  ennobled  the 
appearance  of  iliis  nnfurtunale  man.  The  miser 
looked  upon  his  son  at  first  with  a  sharp  and  reso- 


lute eye;  presently  a  singular  change  came  over 
his  features.  An  expression  of  gentleness,  won- 
derful in  such  a  countenance,  was  plainly  to  be  seen 
upon  them.     The  old  man  almost  sobbed. 

"  Jenkin,  give  the  boy  the  chair."  There  was 
but  one  in  the  room,  and  whilst  Lewis  Gregory  was 
led  to  this,  his  father  rambled  about  from  windows 
to  doors,  and  from  doors  to  windows,  turning  his 
eyes  always  away  from  him. 

"  Father,"  said  the  blind  man. 

"  Not  now — not  now,"  said  the  miser. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  came  to  his  son's  side  and 
took  his  hands  into  his  own. 

"  Father,"  said  Lewis  Gregory,  "  this  is  a  sad 
meeting,  after  so  many  years  of  separation.  Your 
hands  are  thin  with  age,  but  they  have  more  labor 
in  them  than  mine.  I  am  blind — utterly  blind." 
And  he  turned  his  sightless  eyes  up  to  his  father's 
f;ice. 

The  old  man,  with  the  singular  gentleness  be- 
coming more  and  more  distinct  upon  his  counte- 
nance, made  no  reply,  but  continued  to  hold  his 
son's  hands. 

"Joan  has  spoken  to  you  of  my  condition,"  said 
Lewis  Gregory.  "  And,  indeed,  it  has  come  to 
this  extreme  point,  that  unless  you  aid  me,  my  wife 
and  children  will  be  beggars.  I  cannot  bring  my 
stubborn  spirit  to  entreat  you ;  God  forgive  my  hu- 
man pride  ;  aid  me,  or  deny  me ;  the  work,  for 
safety,  or  for  hopeless  ruin,  must  be  your  own." 

Here  there  was  an  interruption.  A  blue-eyed 
urchin,  a  noble  looking  little  fellow,  dashed  a  door 
open,  which  the  recent  entrances  had  left  ajar,  and 
entered  the  room.  As  he  did  so,  a  light  step  hur- 
ried after  him,  and  Anne  Gregory  became  visible 
at  the  door.  We  have  not  before  seen  her  by  day- 
light, and  she  is  well  worth  looking  at.  She  has 
a  very  young  fresh  face — too  pale  just  now — large 
innocent  eyes,  and  waving  hair  of  so  light  and 
glossy  a  brown  that  you  can  scarcely  distinguish 
its  colour  for  its  glitter.  Her  figure  is  lithe,  but 
womanly  and  perfect.  She  is  scarcely  eighteen — 
four  or  five  years  younger  than  her  taller,  equally 
beautiful  perhaps,  but  sadder  sister.  Her  pursuit 
of  the  child  ended  at  the  door,  in  which  she  stood 
undecided,  looking  from  one  to  another,  Joan  did 
not  seem  to  regard  her  as  an  available  ally,  not- 
withstanding the  old  man's  love  for  this  youngest 
and  most  cherished  of  his  children.  In  fact,  the 
resolute  sister  undervalued  the  soft  and  habitually 
yielding  one,  and  misinterpreted  a  child-like  gayety 
and  simplicity  into  feebleness — a  mistake  very 
often  made.  "  Anne  might  do  much,"  Joan  had 
mused,  in  preparing  for  the  interview  with  her  fa- 
ther, "if  she  used  her  influence;  but  she  has  no 
firmness,  and  would  only  weep  like  a  child."  And 
perhaps  Anne  would  have  done  so,  for  she  had 
never  learned  under  the  dominating  vigor  of  her 
sister,  to  use  the  strength  of  her  own  nature.  As 
she  stood  in  the  door- way,  she  caught  a  signal  from 
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Joan  and  slowly  retired,  leaving  the  child  whom 
she  had  pursued. 

The  boy  advanced  towards  the  group  in  the  cen- 
tre ot  the  room,  saying,  "  Aunt  Joan,  I  don't  like 
this  house." 

Joan  took  him  into  her  arms.  "  This,  father,  is 
little  Miles,  your  namesake,"  she  said.  "  Look 
well  at  the  beautiful  boy,  who,  so  soon,  will  want 
bread."  There  was  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  in 
the  girl's  tone  as  she  said  this ;  and  she  looked  al- 
most haughtily  at  her  father. 

"  The  child  will  never  want  bread,"  answered 
the  old  man  ;"  we  must  see  to  that — we  must  see 
to  that.  A  very  little  is  enough  for  reasonable 
wants.     Eh  !  Jenkin  \     Take  the  child  away." 

"  Father,"  said  Joan  Gregory,  who  still  retain- 
ed her  little  nephew,  his  pretty  head  with  its  light 
curls  pressed  against  the  oval  of  her  proud,  earn- 
est face,  "  father,  I  hoped  just  now  that  you  were 
relenting.  You  were  moved,  1  saw,  by  looking 
again  upon  your  son,  whom  you  cast  off  long  years 
ago.  But  the  gentle  look  has  left  your  face.  You 
have  shrunk  back.  You  will  do  nothing.  Now 
father  listen  to  me.  You  must  aid  your  son,  my 
brother.  Do  you  hear"! — you  m«5^  aid  him."  The 
countenance  of  the  girl  was  full  of  boldness,  al- 
most anger;  her  brows  were  drawn  into  sharp 
straight  lines,  and  a  red  spot  flushed  out  on  each 
cheek. 

"  Be  gentle,  Joan,"  said  I^ewis  Gregory.  "  It 
is  our  father  to  whom  you  speak." 

"  I  think  of  that,"  replied  Joan,  "  But  there  are 
things  which  we  cannot  endure  from  any  hands. 
God  knows,  my  own  suffering — if  it  brought  me  to 
death — ah  !  how  welcome  death  becomes  to  the 
miserable  ! — would  never  wring  a  word  of  anger  or 
reproof  from  me.  But  it  is  you,  and  your  little 
ones,  and  your  poor.  wife.  I  am  in  despair.  I  will 
speak.  I  will  control.  The  thing  must,  and  shall 
be  done.  Father,  if  you  were  dying,  and  a  medi- 
cine of  sure  virtues,  which  would  at  once  restore 
you,  were  locked  away  near  at  hand,  would  I  not 
use  force  to  reach  it,  to  procure  it,  to  save  you  % 
Well,  my  brother  and  bis  dear  ones  are  in  deadly 
peril;  the  means  of  saving  them  lie. yonder;  you 
look  alarined — there  is  cause  for  it.  I  tell  you, 
father  that  your  hordes  of  money  must  be  opened, 
aye  emptied,  if  that  is  necessary,  for  this  great  pur- 
pose. You  are  destroying  yourself — pining  your 
body — and  laying  away  stores  of  remorse  to  kill 
your  very  soul.  Perhaps  I  should  have  been  reso- 
lute, instead  of  sad,  in  my  struggle  to  save  you  in 
past  times.  But  now,  surely,  when  the  poison 
which  destroys  you  is  to  destroy  all,  and  our  house 
is  to  be  ruined — even  to  the  little  ones — even  to  the 
child  here  in  my  arms — I  say  my  tears  shall  scorch 
their  sources  before  I  shed  one  of  them  ;  my  hands 
shall  act.  Father,  1  will  roh  you — do  you  hear  1 — 
rob  you.'''' 

Lewis  Gregory  seemed  infinitely  shocked.    The 


dove  was  showing  the  talons  of  the  falcon.     The 
old  man  became  a  picture  of  terror. 

"  Rob  me — rob  me  of  my  money  V  he  half  mut- 
tered, half  gasped;  "  what  money  have  W  The 
little  would  do  no  good.  What  would  you  have!" 
"  Many  thousands  of  dollars  :  how  many  bro- 
ther'?" rej)lied  his  daughter,  her  firm  tone  becom- 
ing yet  firmer,  her  eyes  fixed,  the  red  spots  upon 
her  cheeks  blazing. 

"Joan,"  said  Lewis  Gregory,  "  this  is  dreadful. 
You  carry  your  love  for  me  too  far.  Lead  me 
away;  and  then  subdue  your  feelings.  Be  gentle, 
as  you  have  always  been,  to  our  poor  father." 

''  As  surely  as  I  live,  and  wish  to  die" — Joan 
Gregory  answered,  '*  I  will  take  this  money.  If  I 
am  dragged  away  to  prison  for  the  deed,  I  will  de- 
clare my  motive  and  receive  my  punisment.  I  will 
say  that  I  did  the  deed  to  save  others — even  the 
father  whom  I  robbed  ;  that  I  shuddered  at  the  deed, 
and  scorned  to  benefit  by  it ;  that  I  did  my  duty  as 
I  understood  it." 

"  God  help  us,"  groaned  Lewis  Gregory.  "  Sor- 
rows crowd  upon  us.     Joan,  your  mind  wanders." 

''Wanders?"  replied  the  excited  girl,  who  had 
spoken,  and  still  spoke,  in  tones  all  the  more  im- 
pressive for  their  unnatural  calmness  ;  "  it  does  not 
wander.  It  clings  to  its  purpose.  I  will  do  this 
thing  which  the  world  calls  utterly  vile.  1  will  do 
it  with  a  high  intention,  and  pure  hands.'' 

"  Jenkin,"  said  Miles  Gregory,  the  miser,  in  a 
husky  whisper,  "  what  shall  we  do  ■?"  But  Jenkin 
was  beyond  giving  counsel.  He  had  been  weep- 
ing, sighing,  or  groaning,  continuously,  since  the 
arrival  of  his  young  master  ;  and  now,  turning  his 
shrivelled  face  from  one  to  another,  looked  enireat- 
ingly,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  have  no  money — none  to  speak  of,"  said  the 
miser  at  last,  eagerly,  as  if  he  had  caught  a  spar 
in  the  whirl  of  the  sea  of  misery — "but  there  is  a 
bond  of  Jeptha  Smooth,  and  John  Stanton — a  great 
bond — a  bond  for  nine  thousand  dollars." 

Joan  had  become  the  principal  director  of  the 
business  of  the  interview.  Looking  doubtfully  into 
the  crafty  eyes  of  her  father,  she  said  : 

"  These  were  the  great  speculators  who  are  now 
ruined  ;  is  it  not  so  V 

"  Yes,"  said  her  brother,  musing,  "  but  the  bond 
might  be  collected,  in  whole  or  in  part.  I  know  of 
certain  funds  left  from  the  wreck  of  these  men. 
If,  sir,  you  place  this  bond  at  my  disposal,  it  may 
crive  me  imuch  relief."  » 

The  miser  groaned.  The  bond  might,  after  all, 
be  collected  ;  but  as  he  hesitated,  a  vision  of  pos- 
sible results — a  failure  in  the  attempt  to  collect, 
with  lawyers,  clerks,  sheriffs,  turning  and  fasten- 
ing like  leeches  upon  his  substance,  came  to  the 
rescue.  Then,  too,  the  glowing  eyes  of  his  daugh- 
ter were  upon  him,  and  she  had  shaken  him  with  a 
terrible  fear.  How  far,  parental  love,  which  surely 
was  in  his  heart,  for  from  no  heart  can  it  be  extir- 
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pated,  and  it  had  been  visible  in  bis  old,  unhappy 
face  upon  the  entrance  of  his  son,  had  to  do  with 
the  questionable  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make,  I 
fear  to  conjecture.  He  promised  to  give  up  the 
bond  to  his  son,  but  took  no  step  to  get  it.  His 
eyes  wandered  from  a  part  of  tlie  room,  in  which 
nothing  was  visible,  to  its  occupants. 

"  He  fears  to  betray  the  hiding-place  of  his 
riches  to  his  children  ;  poor — poor  father  !"  mut- 
tered Joan  Gregory,  upon  whom  softer  influences 
were  beginning  to  work.  "  Come  brother  ;  1  will 
return  for  this  bond."  And  Joan  left  the  room, 
bearing  the  child,  and  leading  the  blind  man.  Jen- 
kin  hobbled  after  her.  Left  alone,  Miles  Gregory 
locked  the  doors  of  the  great  room,  and  presently 
put  a  key  to  a  part  of  the  wainscotting,  which  ex- 
tended, in  pannels,  as  high  astiie  chair-board.  He 
unlocked  a  hidden  door,  which,  opening,  disclosed 
a  spacious  recess  in  the  wall.  Into  this  he  thrust 
his  hands,  and  presently  drew  them  out  with  a  par- 
cel of  papers  in  them.  He  hurriedly  took  one  from 
the  rest,  put  the  others  back,  reclosed  the  doin-, 
locked  it,  slipped  the  key  into  his  pocket,  and, 
glancing  about  him,  became  quite  a  placid  and  kind- 
ly old  gentleman  to  look  upon. 

Joan  Gregory,  on  returning  lo  her  father's  room 
found  the  door  unlocked.  She  entered,  passed 
swifily  to  where  the  old  man  had  seated  himself  in 
the  wicker  chair, received  the  paper  from  his  hands, 
and,  bending  over  him,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "forgive  me.  I  was  most 
wretched.  It  was  only  a  terrible  necessity  that 
made  me  speak  such  words  to  you.  Forgive  me, 
Father."  The  old  man  put  an  arm  about  his  daugh- 
ter's neck,  and  a  tear  ran  down  eacii  cheek,  slow- 
ly, and  as  if  the  eyes,  fully  open,  and  with  no  ex- 
pression whatever,  were  unconscious  of  their  es- 
cape. 

"  This  is  good,"  he  said.  "  Now  we  will  be 
quiet.     Love  me  Nanny." 

The  girl  seemed  shocked.  "  Have  I  shaken 
your  mind]"  she  said  anxiously.  "  It  is  Joan,  not 
Anne." 

"  I  am  not  out  of  my  mind,"  replied  the  old  man, 
a  crooked  suspicion  stealing  in  amongst  his  better 
emotions,  and  driving  off  the  momentary  torpor 
into  which  his  mind  had  fallen.  "  I  can  look  after 
my  own  without  your  helping  me.  You'll  want 
some  one — eh  ] — shortly,  lo  take  care  of  the  old 
man's  money." 

Joan  turned,  with  a  sigh,  and  left  the  room. 
Again  left  alone.  Miles  Gregory  looked  long  at  the 
part  of  the  wall  in  which  his  treasures  were  con- 
cealed. Doubt  and  distrust  were  evident  ly  re- 
turning in  undivided  force  upon  him.  Then  he 
seemed  to  become  peevish,  and  crushed,  wiih  the 
point  of  his  stick,  a  large  gray  spider  that  came 
out  upon  the  floor,  and  approached  him  with  the 
confidence  of  a  long  established  friendship. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  day  or  two  had  elapsed.  Joan  Gregory  had 
gone  to  the  house  of  her  brother,  in  Casselton — a 
little  neighbouring  town.  Lewis  Gregory  sat  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  which  almost  roofed,  with  its 
spreading  boughs,  the  grassy  enclosure  before  his 
cottage.  An  expression  of  hopefulness  blended 
with  the  quiet  resignation,  which  extreme  pallor, 
and  sightless  eyes,  usually  gave  such  winning  ef- 
fect lo,  in  his  fine  face.  A  great  present  danger 
would  be  met  and  overcome,  by  the  means  which 
his  father  had  placed  in  his  hands.  His  wife,  in- 
deed, lay  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  she 
had  not  risen  for  a  long  time ;  but  her  malady  was 
stealthy  and  gradual,  cheating  the  fears  of  love  by 
its  very  slowness,  and  especially  by  occasional 
bright  reactions  into  apparent  health.  The  good 
success,  with  which  the  appeal  to  Miles  Gregory 
had  met,  had  been  a  restorative  to  the  sick  wo- 
man ;  and  as  her  blind  husband  sat  hopefully,  under 
the  summer  tree,  she  called  her  children  about  her, 
and  with  flushed  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes,  enjoyed 
their  merriment,  and  caresses.  Joan  Gregory,  en- 
joyed this  scene,  yet  stole  from  it,  and  joined  her 
brother. 

"We  have  a  glimpse  of  happiness,  to-day,"  said 
the  girl,  "  and  I  think,  brother,  that  happiness  is  a 
great  medicine.  But  the  work  is  far  from  complete. 
We  must,  gradually,  get  rid  of  all  debts,  and  secure 
some  provision  for  the  future.  I  think  that  the  least 
costly  mode  of  doing  so,  will  be  to  restore  your 
sight.  You  could  then  labour,  and  achieve  every 
tiling." 

"  Restore  my  sight  ]"  said  Lewis  Gregory,  turn- 
ing his  dim  eyes  to  his  sister.  "  I  despair  of  so 
great,  so  unspeakable  a  blessing.  No — no — all  that 
is  beautiful  in  the  outward  world  is  forever  lost  to 
me,  except  in  the  visions  which  my  memory  sup- 
plies to  me.  Blindness  is  a  terrible  curse,  my 
dear.  It  is  captivity  in  a  deep  dungeon  ;  and  this, 
always  terrible,  becomes  killing  to  the  heart,  when 
the  bondman  knows  that,  around  him,  beyond  his 
prison-house,  those  dearest  to  him,  his  wife,  his 
little  innocent  children,  are  calling  upon  him  to 
help  and  sustain  them.  Wild  beasts  will  contend 
with  their  bars,  and  crash  their  strong  jaws  against 
the  iron,  to  escape  to  the  aid  of  their  young.  The 
iron  bars  are  not  more  impassable  than  the  walls 
of  darkness  which  press  around,  and  shut  me  in, 
whilst  my  children — like  little  Anselm  and  Gaddo — 
call  from  beyond,  upon  me,  for  bread." 

"  The  more  terrible  the  calamity,"  said  Joan, 
"  the  more  we  should  strive  to  remove  it.  There 
are  famous  oculists  in  the  world.  Money  will  buy 
their  skill.  Money  we  must  have  for  this  great 
work.  Let  but  the  blessed  sunshine  gleam  in 
through  these  shut  gates,  and  you  are  free,  safe, 
and  happy.  You  liken  yourself  to  a  man  in  pri- 
son.    If  you  were  so  in  fact,  I  would  tear  my  way 
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through  stone-walls,  with  bleeding  hands,  if  there 
were  no  other  means  of  restoring  you  to  freedom. 
With  the  same  devotion,  I  will  extricate  you  fronn 
this  dungeon  of  blindness,  if  God  permits  me  to  do 
so.  Human  obstacles  shall  not  turn  me  aside.  A 
portion  of  our  father's  misused  wealth  must  be  de- 
voted to  this  good  purpose.  In  saving  you,  and 
yours,  it  will  make  even  himself  happier.  Bro- 
ther, this  present  aid,  which  gives  you  so  much  re- 
lief, has  already  had  its  humanizing  effect  upon 
him.  Tears  were  in  his  eyes,  as  I  spoke  with  him. 
Tears  are  rain  to  the  desert  of  such  a  poor  old 
man's  heart.  And  then,  too,  something  must  be 
done  for  dear  Grace,  who  is  quite  happy  now  (hat 
her  husband  is  relieved.  The  soft  airs  of  some 
distant  countries  are  healing,  and  saving,  to  such 
invalids.  Our  father's  misused  wealth  must  place 
this  cure  within  her  reach.  I  will  not  bend  or  yield 
until  these  great  works  are  accomplished." 

"You  speak,"  said  Lewis  Gregory,  "too  hope- 
fully. If  we  can  vanquish  the  infirmity  of  our 
poor  father,  so  far  as  lo  gain  a  payment  of  my  re- 
maining debts,  and  a  safe  provision  for  my  family, 
it  will  be  more  than  I  dare  now  even  to  hope  for  ; 
an  unspeakable  blessing — one  to  fill  my  heart  with 
gratitude  to  God,  who  has  won  me  nearer  to  him 
by  this  afHiction." 

As  the  blind  man  spoke,  a  horseman  approached. 
The  horseman  was  Henry  Grant,  of  Station.  He 
dismounted,  and  joined  Joan  Gregory  and  her  bro- 
ther, on  the  grass  in  the  shade  of  the  tree.  He 
came  to  make  a  direct  offer  of  pecuniary  aid  to 
Lewis  Gregory  ;  a  moderate  present  aid,  to  be  in- 
creased in  the  future.  Joan  and  her  brother,  aware 
of  this  generous  man's  struggles  against  the  very 
evil  of  debt,  which  he  was  seeking  to  alleviate  in 
another,  heard  his  offer  with  much  feeling,  and  told 
him  of  the  successful  application  to  Miles  Gregory, 
which  rendered  his  aid  no  longer  necessary. 

"The  bond  of  Jeptha  Smooth,  and  John  Stan- 
ton, can  be  collected,''  said  Lewis  Gregory.  "  It 
will  be  taken  in  present  discharge  of  executions 
against  me.  I  have  made  an  arrangement  to  this 
effect,  and  am  to  transfer  it  this  evening.  I  have 
no  pressing  debts  which  this  will  not  discharge." 

'•This  is  certainly  a 'great  success,"' said  Henry 
Grant.     "  All  will  end  well.     Give  us  but  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Joan  Gregory — "  time,  and  the 
blessing  of  God.  We  possess,  already,  resolute 
hearts.  Do  you  know  that  this  present  success 
has  made  me  very  hopeful,  and  quite  happy  i" 

"  Who  is  it  that  rides  so  fast]"  said  Lewis  Gre- 
gory, bending  his  head,  and  listening.  "  Some  one 
comes,  at  a  gallop,  on  the  Hackwood  road.  He  is 
now  on  the  sounding  flat,  just  over  the  liill." 

In  a  minute,  an  old,  strangely  dressed  man,  moun- 
ted upon  a  grotesque  old  horse,  passed  the  comb  of 
a  near  hill,  at  a  gallop  which  seemed  a  paroxysm 
of  the  rickets. 

A  cry  escaped  from  the  lips  of  Joan  Gregory. 


"  Who  is  it  that  comes  riding  so  1"  asked  Lewis 
Gregory. 

"  Listen,"  answered  the  girl  with  a  white  face. 

As  she  spoke,  some  boys,  who  ran  upon  the  side- 
walks, imitating  the  spasmodic  motions  of  the  gal- 
loping horse,  shouted  : 

"  Old  Miles— Old  Miles— hurrah  for  the  miser!" 

(  To  he  continued.) 


THE  RETURN  OF  SONG. 


BY    WM.    H.    HOLCOMBE. 

I  thought  my  love  of  song  had  fled, 

Like  other  loves  before  ; 
I  thought  my  harp  had  lost  its  string, 

And  could  resound  no  more. 

But  when  the  Spring  with  odorous  breath, 
Came  smiling  o'er  the  lavpn, 

And  evening  with  her  fairy  lights 
Rivalled  the  fairy  dawn, 

The  fresh  and  bright  enameiied  turf — 

The  dews  that  on  it  lay — 
The  shadow  of  the  young  green  leaves, 

The  first  sweet  bud  of  May, — 

All— all  these  beauteous  things  combined, 
And  through  the  senses  made 

A  glowing  spring-time  for  the  mind. 
With  flowers  and  sun  and  shade. 

And  then  my  harp  with  trembling  string, 

Giive  forth  a  gentle  tone, 
A  soft  and  pleasant  melody 

That  only  seemed  its  own, 

For  Powers  of  vihora  I  cannot  tell, 
Or  what,  or  whence  they  be. 

Like  winds  through  an  ^olian  harp, 
Whispered  their  thoughts  to  me. 

Madison,  Indiana. 


THE  CRIMINAL  CODE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  new  Criminal  Code,  framed  by  the  last  Le- 
gislature, is  now  published — occupying  just  72  pa- 
ges. We  discover  still  some  obscurities,  and  some 
adherences  to  old  verbosity  ;  but  taking  it  all  in  all, 
Virginia  never  before  saw  such  a  sample  of  terse, 
clear,  sensible  and  well  arranged  legislation.  It 
makes  punishable,  we  believe,  a  considerably  great- 
er number  of  offences  than  former  laws  did  ;  yet 
fi!!3  not  a  fifth,  perhaps  not  a  tenth,  of  the  space 
which  those  laws  filled.  And  it  contains  hardly  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  matter  for  doubt,  for   utter 
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perplexity  to   the  reader  or  judge,  that  they  con- 
tained. 

There  is  a  great  improvement,  in  the  more  ra- 
tional graduation  of  punishments  to  offences.  VVc 
are  glad  lo  see  that  offenders  may  now  again  be 
confined  in  the  penitentiary  for  one  year  only,  when 
the  transgression  is  light  enough  to  justify  so  short 
a  term  :  annulling  a  rule  established  by  the  mista- 
ken wisdom  of  a  former  law,  which  made  three 
vears  the  shortest  time. 

It  is  a  pity  that  solitary  confinement  for  part  of 
the  term  is  not  also  restored.  Despite  the  senti- 
mental whining  of  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  "  American 
Notes,"  over  the  sorrows  of  a  solitary  convict  in 
the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary,  we  believe  that  fea- 
ture in  the  system  to  be  worth  all  the  rest  togeth- 
er, for  reforming  offenders,  and  inspiring  a  salutary 
horror  of  crime.  Against  Mr.  Dickens,  and  against 
the  sickly 'sensibility  of  our  own  legislature,  back- 
ed even  by  the  opinions  of  our  Penitentiary  phy- 
sician,— we  place,  triumpliantly,  the  statistics  of 
the  penitentiaries  in  Pennsylvania,  and  divers  other 
stales,  shewing  a  vast  superiority  to  our  own  in 
health,  reformation,  and  all  the  other  ends  of  pun- 
ishment. Vv'hatever  failure  there  was  in  our  for- 
mer experiment,  must  have  resulted  from  some  de- 
fect in  carrying  out  the  plan.  Were  the  solitary 
cells  properly  aired,  lighted  and  cleansed  1  Were 
they  furnished  with  plenty  of  clean  water,  for  wash- 
ing ?  Was  the  convict  made  to  wash  himself  all 
over,  every  day  ■?  Was  plenty  of  clean  clothing 
regularly  brought  to  him,  and  did  frequent  inspec- 
tions prove  that  he  put  it  on  1  Was  work  allowed 
him,  to  exercise  his  limbs  and  relieve  the  dreari- 
ness of  solitude  1  Was  there  a  small  court  open 
to  the  sky,  near  his  cell,  where  he  might  walk 
twice  or  thrice  a  da}',  attended  by  a  keeper  1  If  all 
these  precautions  for  health  were  taken,  and  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  then  it  might  be  doubt- 
ed whether  solitary  confinement  is  compatible  with 
health.  If  the  solar  light,  the  light  of  day,  was  at 
all  excluded,  this  alone  was  cause  enough  for  dis- 
ease. 

The  Code  has  definitions  prefixed,  declaring  the 
senses  in  which  certain  words  shall  be  taken  ;  and 
calculated  to  prevent  the  many  tiresome  and  un- 
graceful repetitions  that  puff  out  ordinary  statutes. 
There  are  not  enough  of  such  definitions,  however: 
and  their  application  is  unhappily  restricted  to  this 
code  ofl'i  "pages.  They  ought  to  have  been  made 
applicable  to  all  enactments  of  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, criminal  ami  civil ;  to  all  indictments,  dec- 
larations and  pleadings  ;  nay,  and  rules  of  con- 
struction like  them  should  be  declared  lawful  in  all 
deeds,  wills,  and  other  instruments  of  writing  what- 
soever. To  show  the  need  of  such  a  condenser 
and  simplifier  as  those  definitions  would  be,  let  any 
one  read  an  act  of  the  late  session  to  provide  for 
draining  lands,  when  adjoining  proprietors  will  not 
let  their  lands  be  entered  for   that  purpose.     We 


quote  a  small  part  of  it,  italicizing  the  redundant 
words  ;  and  only  remarking,  that  the  phraseology 
not  thus  pointed  out  is  often  far  more  circuitous 
than  is  necessary  : 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  That 
where  any  person  or  persons  loithin  this  Common- 
xoeallh  shall  be  desirous  of  draining  his,  her  or  their 
lands,  and  it  shall  be  necessary  for  such  purpose  to 
conduct  the  water  through  the  lands  of  another 
person  or  persons  adjoining,  by  means  of  a  canal, 
ditch  ur  drain,  to  be  cut  or  made  for  that  purpose, 
and  cannot  obtain  permission  from  such  adjoining 
proprietor  or  proprietors  by  consent  or  agreement, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  person  or  persons  so  de- 
siring,^'' &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

This  intolerable  rigmarole  certainly  was  penned 
by  some  suh-c\exk  of  a  committee — not  by  the  clerk 
proper,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  the  drafting  of  bills 
is  often  left,  far  less  by  any  member,  unless  he  were 
a  pettifogger.  The  members  who  so  ably  second 
Messrs.  Patton  and  Robinson  in  their  work  of  short- 
ening the  penal  code,  should  not  have  let  such  stuff 
proceed  from  the  body  to  which  they  belonged. 
To  keep  such  quackery  out  of  our  laws,  surely  the 
Revisors  will  prefix  to  the  whole  Code  a  set  of 
definitions,  by  which  the  language  of  all  our  legis- 
lation may  be  squared.  One  of  these  definitions 
should  say  that  the  singular  shall  be  held  to  in- 
clude the  plural ;  and  the  masculine,  the  feminine. 
Another,  that  a  general  terra  shall  include  all  things 
fairly  embraced  within  it.     And  so  on.*  ^ 

To  specify  a  few  of  the  new  provisions  in  the 
Criminal  Code — 

Called  Courts,  for  the  examination  or  trial  of 
criminals,  are  abolished  ;  and  the  regular  terins  of 
the  county  court  substituted  for  them. 

The  jury-law  in  criminal  cases,  which  was  pass- 
ed two  sessions  ago,  and  was  remarkable  for  its 
clumsy  complication,  is  modified  into  more  rational 
shape  ;  retaining  all  its  best  features — e.  g.  the 
summoning  of  jurors  remote  from  the  scene  of  the 
crime, — calling  them  from  an  adjoining  county 
when  competent  ones  cannot  be  gotten  from  the 
proper  county, — paying  those  so  summoned, — re- 
ducing the  number  of  challenges,  though  not  suf- 
ficiently,— &c. 

The  venue  may  be  changed,  on  motion  of  the 
commonwealth's  attorney,  as  well  as  of  the  pri- 
soner. 

Robbery,  by  one  armed  with  a  dangerous  weap- 
on, is  punished  by  five  or  fen  years  in  the  State 
prison  ;  if  not  so  armed,  by  three  or  ten  years. 
The  former  law  punished  only  robbery  in  or  near  ^ 
a  highway.  All  reference  to  a  highway  is  now 
omitted. 

The  attempt  to  commit  any  crime  is  punished, 
with  a  severity  apportioned  to  the  crime  attempt- 
ed.    Till  now,  (strange  to  say.)  no  mere  attempt 


*  Sre  the  article  on  "Wordiness  in  Legislation,"  in  the 
March  No.  of  the  Messenger. 
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at  crime  by  a  white  person  was  punishable  at  all  ! 

To  take  away  or  secrete  another's  child, //-om 
any  person  having  lawful  charge  of  its  person,  is 
punished  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary.  [VVe 
question  if  the  words  in  italics  are  wisely  put  in.] 

A  stage-driver,  or  rail-way  conductor,  boat- cap- 
tain, or  other  public  carrier,  willingly  or  negligent- 
ly injuring  any  person,  is  punished  as  for  a  misde- 
meanor— i.  e.  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"  Benefit  of  clergy"  is  entirely  abolished. 

A  felony  is  declared  not  to  merge  or  stay  the 
civil  remedy  of  any  person  injured. 

Bail  in  a  criminal  case  is  allowed  to  surrender 
his  principal,  as  in  civil  cases. 

We  would  gladly  extend  ihis  mention  of  chan- 
ges in  the  law;  but  time  and  space  fail  us.  The 
newspapers  would  do  the  public  a  great  service, 
and  interest  their  readers  more  than  any  ordinary 
speech  could  do,  by  publishing  copious  selections 
from  this  new  code.  Constantly,  through  more  than 
twenty  years  of  close  attendance  upon  courts,  and 
of  frequent  converse  with  all  sorts  of  people,  we 
have  been  freshly  surprised  by  their  ignorance  of 
the  laws  that  bind  them.  Did  we  edit  a  newspa- 
per, this  is  one  point  on  which  we  would  make  the 
light  of  the  Press  shine.  There  are  iew  points 
about  which  light  is  more  important. 

Indeed  the  Legislature  ought  to  adopt  some 
means  for  effectually  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  among  the  people.  But  how  can  that  body 
be  relied  upon  for  any  such  thing  1  Even  more 
than  half  the  magistrates  are  not  furnished  with  a 
Revised  Code,  or  a  Justice's  Guide-Book. 

M. 


SONNET. 


POWERS'  GREEK  SLAVE. 

O  woman,  in  thy  modest  meekness  bold, 
When  first  I  saw  thy  sad  averted  face, 
I  missed  the  winning  air,  the  conscious  grace, 

That  so  enchant  in  sculptured  marbles  old,  ; 

But  soon,  in  thy  calm  mien,  despondent,  cold, 
With  growing  sympathy,  1  saw  the  trace 
Of  the  deep  woe  that  still  could  not  debase, 

And  all  thy  tale  of  suffering  was  told. 

Lost  now  is  Nature's  lovely  wish  to  please, 

And  faultless  though  each  limb,  each  feature  fair, 
Abides  the  nameless  charm  no  longer  there, 

Baffled  are  they  who  would  thy  beauties  seize, 
Turned  into  stone,  thou  standest  cold  and  pure, 
Clothed  in  thy  modesty,  steadfast  to  endure. 

C.  C.  J 

Staunton,  Va.,  1848. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT-FOLTO. 

NO.  IV. 

You  tell  us  your  wine  is  bad,  and  that  the  clergy 
do  not  frequent  your  house,  which  we  look  upon  to 
be  tautology. — Gay  in  letter  to  Sioift. 


BY  ROBERT  BRUCE. 

Ah  !  freedom  is  a  noble  thing, 
Freedom  makes  men  to  have  liking, 
To  man  all  solace  freedom  gives, 
He  lives  at  ease  who  freely  lives, 
And  he  that  aye  hath  lived  free, 
May  not  know  well  the  misery, 
The  wrath,  the  hate,  the  spite,  and  all 
That's  compassed  in  the  name  of  thrall. 


We  make  laws,  but  we  follow  customs. 

Lady  Montague. 


Boswell  asked  Burke  what  he  thought  of  some 
imitators  of  Dr.  Johnson.  "  Sir,"  answered  Burke, 
"  they  have  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak,  without 
its  strength,  all  the  writhing  contortions  of  the  sy- 
bil, without  her  inspiration." 


An  idle  moment  furnishes  at  all  times  a  nidus  for 
temptation. 


-Legh  Richmond. 


To  most  men  experience  is  like  the  stern-lights 
of  a  ship,  which  illume  only  the  track  it  has  pass- 


ed.—  Coleridge. 


There  is  no  place  like  London  to  take  conceit 
out  of  a  man. — Lord  Byron. 


Extract  from  a  letter  by  Pope  on  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  Oxford.  "  I  found  myself  received  with  a 
sort  of  respect,  which  this  idle  part  of  mankind  the 
learned  pay  to  their  species,  who  are  as  considera- 
ble here,  as  the  busy,  the  gay  and  the  ambitious 
are  in  your  world." 


Nor  peace  nor  ease  the  heart  can  know. 

That  like  the  needle  true, 
Turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 

But  turning  trembles  loo. 


A  young  lady  being  told  that  St.  Paul  said  that 
"  they  who  married  did  well,  but  they  who  did  not 
marry  did  better,"  replied,  that  "she  did  not  want 
o  do  better  than  well." 


Vol.  XIV— 69 
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if  on  my  theme  I  rightly  think, 
There  are  five  reasons  why  men  drink. 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  because  I'm  dry, 
Or  lest  I  should  be  by  and  b}' — 
Or  any  other  reason  why. 


Words  are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  and  the 
money  of  fools. — Hohbes. 


How  much  pain  have  those  evils  cost  us  that 
have  never  happened. — Jefferson. 


One  day  at  the  table  of  the  Dean  of  Ely,  just  as 
the  cloth  was  about  to  be  removed,  the  discourse 
happened  to  turn  on  the  recent  extraordinary  mor- 
tality among  the  lawyers.  "  We  have  lost,"  said 
a  gentleman,  "not  less  than  six  eminent  barristers 
in  as  many  months."  The  dean,  who  was  quite 
deaf,  rose  as  his  friend  finished  his  remarks,  and 
gave  the  company  grace  : — "  For  this  and  every 
other  mercy,  the  Lord's  name  be  praised." 


GENERAL  WOLFE. 

He  marched  without  dread  or  fears, 
At  the  head  of  bis  bold  Grenadiers, 
And  what  was  more  miraculous,  nay  very  particular, 
He  climbed  up  rocks  that  were  perpendicular. 


An  alderman  making  a  present  of  a  hare  to  a 
gentleman  of  Caius  College,  sent  with  it,  the  fol- 
lowing note :  "  Sir,  have  sent  you  a  small  present, 
who  humbly  hope,  you  may  prove  worthy  accep- 
tance, which  is  a  hare,  who  is  your  humble  ser- 
vant." 


Another  May  new  buds  and  flowers  shall  bring, 
Ah  why  has  happiness  no  seeond  spring  ? 


Robert  Hall  remarked  of  a  miserly  rich  man  : — 
"  Yes,  yes,  he  would  listen  and  incline  his  head. 
He  may  lend  a  distant  ear  to  the  murmuringsfrom 
the  vale  beneath,  but  he  remains  like  a  mountain 
covered  with  perpetual  snow." 


I  would  not  exchange  my  love  of  study  for  all 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies. — Gibbon. 


The  Universe  is  an  infinite  sphere,  whose  centre 
is  every  where,  and  whose  circumference  is  no- 
where.— Pascal. 


in  ray  life,  which  is  one  of  those  lies  one  is  always 
glad  to  hear. — Lady  Montague. 


London  is  the  best  place  in  winter,  and  in  sum- 
mer there  is  no  living  out  of  it. — Lord  Chesterfield. 


A  French  Lady  remarked, "  I  don't  know  how  it 
happens, — but  I  am  the  only  person  of  my  acquaint- 
ance that  is  always  in  the  right." 


Three  degrees  of  latitude  upset  all  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence;  a  meridian  determines  what  is 
truth  or  a  few  years  of  settled  authority. — Pascal. 


Sir  Henry  Saville  was  asked  by  my  lord  of  Es- 
sex, his  opinion  touching  poets  ^  He  answered  my 
lord,  that  "  he  thought  them  the  best  writers  next 
to  them  that  writ  prose." 

C.  C. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  UNREST. 

There  is  a  wild,  mysterious  feeling, 
That  ever  broods  within  this  breast, 

Athwart  my  brow  its  shadow  stealing. 
Doth  say,  1  am  the  sad  Unrest — 
Declares,  he  is  the  dark  Unrest. 

He  ever  comes  with  tears  and  sighs, 
And  drives  away  with  frowns  and  sadness, 

The  merry  light  that  filled  mine  eyes, 
And  kindles  there  the  gleam  of  madness — 
The  wild  and  baleful  glare  of  madness. 

He  shur>s  the  pavement's  crowded  throng. 
And  hates  the  gleesome  laugh  and  smile. 

But  when  he  hears  a  boyhood  song, 
Ah  !  bitterly  he  weeps  the  while — 
He  sadly,  madly  weeps  the  while. 

He  loves  the  dewy,  rank  green  sod. 
In  still  and  lonely  church-yard  ground. 

And  loves  to  see  the  heaped-up  clod, 

And  toralj-stones  standing  thick  around — 
The  pale  stones  gleaming  all  around. 

He  loves  to  urge  me  to  the  spot. 

Where  waters  flow,  so  calm  and  deep, 

Where  willows  droop,  and  steps  come  not, 
And  sings  the  stream  a  chant  to  sleep — 
A  low  sweet  chant,  "  forever  sleep  !" 


1  hear  it  said  that  I  look  better  than  ever  I  did      Bethany,  Virginia. 


M.  P. 
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THE  DEAD  SEA  EXPEDITION. 

BY    LIEUT.   M.   F.    MAUEIT. 

Unfettered  by  the  trammels  of  party,  the  Mes- 
senger is  devoted  to  the  high  callings  of  Litera- 
ture, of  Science,  and  of  whatever  tends  to  ennoble 
the  mind,,  or  to  ad%'ance  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, the  honor  and  the  glory  of  this  great  Republic. 

The  Navy  always  has  been  and  we  hope  ever  will 
be,  above  the  reach  of  party.  It  gallantly  fought 
itself  into  being  :  a  few  fir-built  frigates,  with  a 
"  bit  of  striped  bunting"  at  the  mast-head,  enacted 
deeds  which  won  the  admiration  of  a  gallant  peo- 
ple ;  and  since  the  war  of  1813,  the  Navy  has  been 
the  pride  and  boast  of  every  true-hearted  Ameri- 
can, of  whatever  political  faith. 

In  former  times.  Navy  matters  and  Navy  mea- 
sures have  occupied  prominent  places  on  the  pages 
of  this  journal.  Discussions  of  such  subjects  here 
have  always  been  free  from  party.  They  have  ever 
been  so  conducted  as  to  leave  the  Navy  as  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  political  battles  of  the  day 
as  they  found  it;  and  for  this  we  have  been  en- 
couraged with  the  loud  halloo  of  many  a  gallant 
yeoman  in  the  land. 

We  have  taken  up  this  Expedition  with  a  double 
aim  :  first  to  snatch  it  avvay  from  party  and  the 
politician  where  it  does  not  belong,  and  then  to 
place  it  where  it  does  belong — viz  :  on  that  page 
whereon  are  recorded  those  deeds  by  which  the 
country  has  most  been  honored  by  its  Navy. 

What  is  the  Navy  for,  and  what  are  the  duties 
of  its  officers  ?  The  Navy  is  for  protection  and 
safety  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  among  the  du- 
ties of  its  officers  is  legibly  written  the  obligation  to 
cultivate  those  branches  of  science  and  to  under- 
take those  researches,  upon  the  results  of  which 
the  art  of  navigation  is  founded  and  the  safe  con- 
duct of  vessels  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to 
another  depends. 

Pirates  infest  the  sea ;  the  commissioned  ves- 
sels in  the  Navy  wait  for  no  special  law  of  Con- 
gress to  go  and  chase  them  away.  A  man-of-war, 
while  cruising  on  her  station  the  other  side  of| 
the  world,  discovers  a  danger  to  navigation  :  she 
does  not  wait  even  for  the  formality  of  an  order 
from  home,  but  proceeds  forthwith  to  survey,  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  it,  as  a  matter  of  recogni- 
zed duty. 

Nay  more :  squadrons  of  American  ships  are  sent 
abroad  to  make  war,  or  maintain  peace  ;  and  the 
officers  do  not  hesitate,  when  the  nature  of  the 
service  admits,  to  survey  ports  and  harbors,  and 
even  to  make  charts  of  entire  foreign  coasts. 

Commodore  Perry  while  blockading  the  ports  of 
Mexico  in  the  Gulf  and  waging  war,  occupied  him- 
self also  with  the  survey  of  long  lines  of  foreign 
coast,   as   well  as   of   foreign  ports    and  harbors ; 


had  no  right  to  do  such  a  thing,  because  Congress 
had  never  directed  it  to  be  done.  Among  other 
places,  that  officer  caused  the  bar  and  mouth  of 
the  Coatzacoalcas  to  be  accurately  surveyed,  but 
because  that  river  happened  to  be  connected  with 
the  projected  canal  of  Tehuantepec,  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  holding  up  Commodore  Perry  as  an 
offender  against  the  Constitution  or  the  law 
for  doing  it.  He  did  it  without  any  special  au- 
thority or  instruction  whatever ;  he  did  it  in 
consequence  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  attach  to  him  merely  in  virtue  of  his 
commission  as  an  officer  in  the  American  Na- 
vy. Nay,  had  the  youngest  midshipman  in  the 
Navy,  the  merest  stripling  in  the  service,  been 
sent  into  that  river  in  an  open  boat,  and  while  there, 
had  he  of  his  own  head  found  it  practicable  to  run 
lines  and  take  soundings  without  interfering  with 
the  special  duties  which  called  him  there,  not  only 
would  his  right  to  do  it  have  been  acknowledged, 
but  he  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  doit ;  for  the 
regulations  of  the  Navy  themselves  make  it  the 
duty  of  every  officer  to  survey  and  map  every  foreign 
place  visited  by  them,  provided  the  survey  can  be 
made  without  interfering  with  other  duties.  These 
surveys  are  honorable  to  Commodore  Perry  and 
his  officers,  creditable  to  the  country  and  useful  to 
the  world. 

We  should  grieve  to  see  the  energies  of  officers 
damped,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Navy  crippled, 
by  any  attempt  to  bring  them  and  their  surveys  into 
disrepute,  for  mere  party  purposes,  or  for  the  sake 
of  connecting  naval   operations  abroad   with  the 
questions  of  internal  improvement  at  home,  which 
so  much  vex  the  rulers  and  lawgivers  of  the  land. 
A  ship  cannot  pursue  her  path  across  the  ocean 
without  running  her  lines  of  soundings  and  con- 
ducting a  series  of  observations  of  high  interest 
to   science    and    of  the    first   importance   to   the 
safety  of  the  vessel   and  the    encouragement  of 
navigation.     Among  those  observations  the  pres- 
sure and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
force  of  the  wind  and  the  set  of  currents,  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  its  temperature  and  the  character  of  its 
bottom,  the   height  of  mountains,  the  depression 
of  valleys,  the  co-ordinates  of  place  on  the  globe, 
all  that  relates  to  the  perfection  of  Hydrography, 
or  tends  to  the  improvement  of  geography,  with  a 
host  of  other  matters  near  of  kin  to  the  science 
of  navigation — come  within  the  sphere  and  scope 
of  Navy  duty    without  special  act  of  legislation. 
It  exists  ex  necessitate  ret.     The  mere  law  that  es- 
tablished the  Navy,  the  appropriation  bill  which  an- 
nually passes  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  Naval 
service,  give  the  executive  the  power  and  make  it 
the  duty  of  officers  to  try  currents,  sound  the  ocean, 
measure  altitudes  and  to  do  all  those  things  which 
are  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  safety  of  nav- 
igation and  the  successful  issue  of  present,  as  well 


and  there  has  been  no  one  so  captious  as  to  say  he  as  for  the  benefit  of  future  voyages 
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From  ihese  views  and  considerations  it  will  read- 
ily be  perceived  that  the  power  which  rests  with 
the  Navy  of  making  surveys  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an— which  has  been  exercised  since  the  Tripolitan 
war,  we  n;iight  have  said  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government,  and  which  has  never  been  called 
in  question  before, — is  derived  from  a  source  alto- 
gether different  from  that  whence  flows  the  power 
to  pull  up  snags  and  improve  the  navigation  of  our 
own  rivers  and  "  inland  seas." 

The  power  to  do  the  one  is  incidental.  The  mere 
act  to  maintain  and  support  a  Navy  draws  after  it  this 
power;  it  follows  the  Navy  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  vessel  and 
crew  ;  for  without  charts,  without  the  results  of 
science,  without  the  power  and  the  right  to  con- 
duct a  series  of  scientific  observations,  the  Navy 
could  not  be  maintained.  Without  the  lights  and 
guides  of  science,  a  vessel  of  war  could  not  be  con- 
ducted from  place  to  place — seas  would  be  as  im- 
passable as  an  ocean  of  flame,  by  vessels  of  war. 

The  survey  of  a  shoal,  or  the  removal  of  a  wreck 
from  a  dangerous  place  in  a  distant  sea,  tends  to 
improve  navigation.  So  also  does  the  clearing  out 
of  snags  from  the  western  rivers,  or  the  deepen- 
ing of  their  channels.  But  the  power  to  do  the 
one  and  the  other  does  not  arise  in  the  same  way. 
The  former  is  incidental  to  a  greater  power,  viz  : 
to  that  of  maintaining  a  navy  ;  the  latter  is  special 
and  is  to  be  derived  only  from  the  constitution  and 
by  special  legislation. 

The  Cumberland  dam  may  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  commerce,  but  no  one  will  pretend  that  the 
shoals  of  that  river  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Navy,  and  curious  indeed  must 
be  the  constitution  of  that  mind  which  can  re- 
cognize in  an  order  from  the  Executive  to  a  Navy 
officer  to  survey  a  sheet  of  water  up  the  iVIediter- 
ranean,  any  principles  applicable  to  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio. 

Suppose  thai  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  the 
present  channel  from  the  Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk  to 
the  sea  should  be  filled  up  and  a  new  one  opened. 
Would  any  one  doubt  the  right  of  the  Executive 
forthwith  and  of  his  own  accord  to  order  the  Navy 
to  survey  and  buoy  it  out,  in  order  that  the  men-of- 
war  which  might  be  there,  and  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  keep  afloat,  might  get  to  sea  1  Suppose  the  same 
convulsion  should  alter  the  channel,  or  change  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi  river,  would  it  not  require  a 
special  act  of  Congress  to  enable  him  to  expend 
even  so  much  as  a  dollar  in  finding  out  a  new  chan- 
nel there  ] 

Special  powers  may  become  incidental  and  the 
reverse,  and  ofiicers  of  the  government  may  to- 
day have  incidental  powers  to  do  certain  things, 
vvliicli  Congress  itself  by  special  act,  has  no  right 
to  give.  Thus  Congress  voles  supplies  for  an 
army  in  Mexico  :  the  commanding  oflicer  of  that 
army  has  the  right  to  bridge  streams,  destroy  pri- 


vate property,  build  forts,  and  do  many  other  things 
which  the  public  good  requires,  even  in  a  foreign 
territory,  which,  to-morrow,  after  the  return  of 
peace,  no  power  under  the  sun  has  the  right  to  do — 
such  is  the  character  of  some  of  the  incidental  pow- 
ers which  the  bills  for  the  support  of  armies  and 
navies  draw  after  them. 

It  remains  now  to  show  how  the  Dead  Sea  Ex- 
pedition is  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the 
navy  or  the  interests  of  navigation,  in  order  to  take 
away  from  party  purposes  and  party  abuse,  this 
enterprise  with  its  enlightened  and  patriotic  pro- 
jectors. 

There  are  many  phenomena  presented  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  its  borders  of  exceeding  in- 
terest to  navigation.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  saltness  of  the  water,  and  the  presence 
of  a  current  which  runs  out  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibrallar.  Notwithstanding  the  well  known  fact  that 
the  rivers  and  visible  sources  of  supply  to  that  sea, 
do  not  afford  water  enough  to  supply  evaporation 
from  it,  there  is  a  current  which  runs  with  great  vi- 
olence from  it  into  the  Atlantic.  For  years  the  source 
of  this  current  has  perplexed  navigators  and  puzzled 
philosophers.  What  effect  might  a  conjectured 
difference  of  level  between  that  sea  and  the  Dead, 
have  upon  this  current,  and  other  phenomena? 

An  expedition  Ihere  would  improve  geography, 
and  therefore  Navigation  ;  for  by  giving  the  height 
of  the  mountains  ailong  the  coast,  you  afford  the 
navigator  the  means  to  determine  his  distance  from 
them  and  to  fix  the  place  of  his  ship  at.  sea,  when 
the  lights  of  heaven  themselves  may  fail  him  in  his 
straights. 

He  who  elicits  a  fact  from  nature,  often  makes 
a  discovery,  says  Humboldt,  of  more  value  than 
he  who  discovers  an  island  in  the  sea.  Here  was 
presented  a  bundle  of  facts  the  importance  and 
value  of  which,  like  the  bearings  of  every  new  fact 
gathered  from  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
This  expedition  could  be  accomplished  without  any, 
the  least  inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  and 
at  a  cost  so  trifling  that  the  sum  expended  upon 
the  pole  which  was  stuck  up  on  the  top  of  the 
Capitol,  to  be  taken  down  again  as  a  nuisance, 
would  defray  the  expenses  of  twenty  such  expedi- 
tions. The  spot  to  be  explored  was  a  myste- 
rious one  ;  those  who  had  visited  it  before,  had 
died,  and  by  their  fate  invested  it  with  deeper  in- 
terest and  shrouded  it  in  darker  mystery.  From 
infancy  up,  associations  of  terror  and  awful  ven- 
geance, were,  in  the  minds  of  millions,  associated 
with  the  name  of  that  spot,  and  throughout  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom,  there 
was  an  eager,  not  an  idle,  curiosity  with  regard  to 
it;  to  explore  it  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  the 
navy  and  the  honor  of  the  nation.  Expeditions 
from  other  countries  had  been  attempted  and  had 
failed.  The  Ainerican  navy  never  fails  ;  and  one  of 
its  most  accomplished  officers,  willing  to  risk  his 
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life  and  reputation  upon  success,  appeared  entreat- 
ing for  leave  to  go.  His  request  came  before  an 
officer  of  the  government,  a  brother  statesman,  as 
high-minded,  as  generous  and  as  true-hearted  as 
himself.    It  was  therefore  entertained  with  respect. 

Lieutenant  Lynch  has  redeemed  his  pledge:  he 
has  surveyed  the  Dead  Sea,  returned  in  safety,  he 
and  his  party,  to  their  ship,  and  may  ere  long  be 
expected  to  arrive  in  the  United  States  with  the 
rich  fruits  of  their  labor. 

Lynch,  who  planned  this  expedition,  is  a  Virgi- 
nian ;  Mason  who  authorized  it,  is  a  Virginian,  and 
could  we  envy  the  patriot  any  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labor,  we  should  most  of  all  covet  the  honors  which 
Mason  deserves  for  the  "Dead  Sea  Expedition." 

We  have  some  notes  which  we  have  treasured 
up  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  of  all  who 
look  with  longing  eyes  and  eager  minds  for  the  re- 
sults of  this  interesting  and  honorable  service. 
We  offer  a  few  of  them  now,  perhaps  we  will  give 
more  of  them  at  another  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  Lient.  Lynch  first  ad- 
dressed the  Secretary  upon  the  subject.  "  In  the 
hopes,"  said  that  officer,  "  that  it  may  receive  your 
sanction,  I  respectfully  submit  a  proposition  to  cir- 
cumnavigate and  explore  lake  Asphaltites  or  Dead 
Sea,  and  its  entire  coast. 

"  The  expense  will  be  trifling  and  the  object 
easy  of  attainment. 

"  Our  ships  frequently  touch  at  Acre  in  Syria. 

"  That  place  is  forty  miles  distant  from  the  foot 
of  Lake  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee.  Through 
and  from  the  last,  the  river  Jordan  runs  and  de- 
bouches into  the  first  named  sea. 

"  The  frame  of  a  boat  with  its  crew  and  their 
provisions,  can  be  transported  on  camels  from  Acre 
to  Tiberias.  At  the  latter  place,  the  boat  can  be 
put  together,  and  the  crew  embark  and  accomplish 
the  desired  work  in  fifteen  days. 

"Arms  and  a  tent,  a  few  mathematical  instru- 
ments, provisions  and  water  are  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired. The  tent  can  be  made  on  board  ship,  tem- 
porarily used,  and  the  canvass  afterwards  applied 
to  other  purposes  on  board  ship.  The  arms  from 
the  ship,  and  the  ordinary  rations  will  suffice;  and 
the  boat  itself  can  be  safely  returned. 

"  The  Dead  Sea  has  been  circumnavigated  but 
by  one  traveller,  Mr.  Costigan.  He  very  nearly 
accomplished  it  in  eight  days.  Unfortunately  he 
undertook  it  at  a  most  insalubrious  season  of  the 
year  and  died  at  the  termination  of  the  voyage, 
without  leaving  a  journal  or  notes  behind. 

"  This  proposition  pertains  to  a  subject  maritime 
in  its  nature,  and  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  your  office;  and  it  is  involved  in  mystery,  the 
solution  of  which  will  advance  the  cause  of  sci- 
ence and  gratify  the  whole  Christian  world." 

Tiie  proposition  came  at  a  time  when  the  Sec- 
retary was  collecting  all  the  available  forces  of  the 
Navy  for  the  combined   attack  upon  Vera  Cruz. 


He  promised  to  consider  the  matter  as  soon  as  a 
favorable  opportunity  should  occur.  And  an  op- 
portunity did  occur  which  made  the  expedition 
most  apropos  :  The  Spanish  government  had  with- 
drawn the  privilege  hitherto  allowed  us  of  having 
at  Port  Mahon  a  depot  of  stores  for  our  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  therefore  found  ne- 
cessary to  send  out  a  store-ship  to  that  sea,  and  to 
keep  her  there  with  provisions,  &c.  on  board,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  squadron  as  they  arose. 

The  store-ship  "  Supply"  was  fitting  out  at  New 
York  for  this  purpose.  After  delivering  to  the 
squadron  enough  to  satisfy  for  the  time,  a  large 
portion  of  her  stores  would  still  be  left  on  board, 
and  she  would  have  to  remain  in  port  for  several 
months,  wailing  for  the  first  delivery  to  be  consum- 
ed. If  she  continued  in  port  her  officers  and  crew 
would  continue  with  her  of  course,  dragging  out  a 
profitless  and  tedious  time,  if  not  contracting  idle 
habits  from  the  mere  want  of  occupation. 

Lieut.  Lynch  was  a  most  accomplished  seaman. 
Officers  were  scarce,  for  most  of  them  had  beea 
sent  down  to  the  Gulf,  and  the  cargo  of  the  "  Sup- 
ply" was  a  valuable  one.  It  therefore  occurred  to 
the  practical  and  business  mind  of  the  Secretary, 
to  send  Lieut.  Lynch  in  command  of  the  "  Supply," 
with  his  party  as  a  part  of  her  crew  to  the  Medi- 
terranean— to  let  her  report  to  the  Commodore, 
meet  the  wants  of  the  squadron,  and  then,  instead 
of  lying  idle  in  port,  doing  nothing  but  wait  for  the 
men-of-war  to  eat  up  what  she  had  given  them,  to 
allow  her  to  proceed  with  Lieut.  Lynch  up  the  Le- 
vant, and  land  him  and  his  party,  taking  care  that 
after  landing  them,  men  enough  should  be  left  on 
board  to  manage  the  ship. 

Instead  therefore  of  idleness,  here  was  active, 
useful  and  creditable  occupation  for  a  part  of  her 
crew,  while  the  remainder  could,  as  well  as  a  thou- 
sand men,  take  care  of  the  ship  in  port,  or  in  her 
short  and  pleasant  trips  of  a  few  days  from  place 
to  place.  The  arrangement  was  admirable.  Lynch 
was  in  the  very  nick  of  time  with  his  proposition, 
and  the  opportunity  presented  was  a  glorious  one. 

While,  therefore,  the  preliminary  arrangements 
are  in  progress  here,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  what 
was  transpiring  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe, 
with  regard  to  the  same  subject. 

At  the  very  time  that  Lieut.  Lynch  was  engaged 
with  his  preparations  in  New  York,  Lieut.  Moly- 
neux,  a  gallant  officer  of  the  British  Navy,  was  ac- 
tually engaged  in  transporting  on  the  backs  of 
camels  and  from  the  very  point  suggested  by  Lieut. 
Lynch,  a  boat  for  ihe  survey  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  plans  of  these  two  officers  for  approaching 
and  exploring  that  sheet  of  water  were  remarkably 
similar.  Neither  knew  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
other  were  in  that  direction  at  all.  But,  that  two 
Navy  officers  of  different  services,  and  in  parts  of 
the  world  far  remote,  should  each  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  other,  be  engaged  with  the  same 
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original  idea,  is  one  of  those  curious  coincidences 
of  mental  sympathy  which  is  sometimes  observed 
to  take  place  among  men  of  science.  The  coinci- 
dence is  as  striking  as  the  case  of  Le  Verrier  and 
Adams  with  the  new  planet. 

On  the  20ih  of  August  1847,  Lieut.  Molyneux 
of  H.  M.  S.  Spartan,  was  landed  at  Acre  with  a 
few  seamen.  Hiring  guides,  camels  and  horses, 
he  started  early  the  next  morning  with  the  ship's 
dingey — a  very  small  boat — for  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  on  the  23rd  he  was  embarked  on  its  blue  wa- 
ters. 

The  natives  manifested  great  reluctance  to  his 
descending  the  Jordan.  But  by  a  show  of  arms 
with  threats  to  shoot  the  Sheiks  who  annoyed  him 
on  the  way,  he  made  good  his  descent,  though  it 
was  in  part  accomplished  by  land. 

The  3rd  of  September  found  him  fairly  embark- 
ed on  the  Dead  Sea.  The  greatest  depth  which 
he  found  is  said  to  be  1350  feet.  At  noon  on  the 
5th  the  party  returned  to  their  tent,  on  the  shore, 
completely  done  up.  Every  thing  and  body  in  the 
tent  was  covered  with  an  offensive,  shiny  substance 
from  the  water.  The  iron  was  corroded  and  look- 
ed as  if  covered  with  coal  tar. 

Having  disembarked,  the  dingey  was  again 
mounted  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  the  party  pro- 
ceeded with  it  to  Jerusalem.  Lieut.  Molyneux 
returned  to  his  ship  by  way  of  Jaffa,  and  died  soon 
after  getting  on  board. 

The  news  of  his  melancholy  fate  could  not,  when 
it  reached  them,  fail  to  excite  painful  emotions  in 
the  minds  of  Lieut.  Lynch  and  his  party.  But  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the  event,  he  and  they  were 
in  America,  busy  with  their  preparations.  The 
"  Supply"  was  fitting  at  New  York  as  a  store-ship 
for  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  Lieut.  Lynch 
was  designated  to  command  her,  and  she  was  to 
be  provided  with  two  metallic  boats  instead  of  the 
usual  boats  of  wood,  one  of  which  was  made  of 
iron  and  painted,  the  other  of  copper. 

The  stores  being  on  board  and  the  ship  report- 
ed ready  for  sea,  the  necessary  orders  were  issued. 
"  The  object  with  which  I  have  yielded  to  your 
request,"  said  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his 
admirably  drawn  letter  of  instructions,  "  is  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  science  and  advance  the  char- 
acter of  the  Naval  service." 

All  things  being  considered — we  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  more  legitimate  subject,  an  object  more 
praiseworthy,  or  a  more  glorious  opportunity  for 
elevating  the  character  of  the  Navy  through  its 
ofRcers.  The  question  was,  should  the  sojourn  of 
these  officers  in  the  Mediterranean  be  one  of  idleness 
on  board  a  store-ship  at  her  anchors,  or  sliould  it 
be  with  them  a  labor  of  love  and  of  usefulness  in 
the  cause  of  science  1  The  Navy  glories  in  use- 
ful occupation. 

Provided  with  their  simple  -outfits  and  the  two 
boats  aforesaid — the   copper  one,  named  "  Fanny 


Mason,"  the  iron,  "Fanny  Skinner,"  the  party  all 
in  high  spirits,  set  sail  from  New  York  about  the 
middle  of  November,  1847. 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
object  which  these  officers  and  men  had  so  much 
at  heart,  could  be  accomplished,  for  the  permission 
given  was  only  conditional.  It  all  now  depended 
upon  the  Grand  Turk.  Unless  he  would  give  a 
firman  with  leave  for  Lieut.  Lynch  and  party  to 
visit  and  explore  the  Dead  Sea,  the  expedition  was 
to  be  considered  at  an  end. 

Lieut.  Lynch,  with  his  companion,  Lieut.  Dale, 
had  therefore  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  requisite  authority  from 
the  Turkish  government.  Business  of  a  public 
nature  called  the  Supply  there.  The  Sultan  treat- 
ed them  with  marked  consideration.  He  gave 
Lieut.  Lynch  a  private  audience,  readily  granted 
the  firman  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Saida,  requiring  these  functionaries  to 
give  that  officer  all  needful  aid  and  friendly  assist- 
ance. 

The  Sultan  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  in- 
terview, that  the  next  day  he  sent  for  the  Grand 
Vizier  and  expressed  a  wish  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can officer  a  present  "  such  as  became  a  sover- 
eign." This  of  course  was  declined,  and  the  party 
were  permitted  to  depart  in  peace.  Every  thing 
now  bid  fair,  and  "  with  a  will  to  spare  no  exer- 
tion," wrote  Lieut.  Lynch  to  Judge  Mason,  "  I 
trust  in  God  for  ability  to  deserve  your  good  opin- 
ion." 

On  the  last  of  March,  the  Supply  landed  the 
party  at  Kaiffa  under  Mount  Carmel,  and  proceed- 
ed to  execute  her  orders  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Two  American  travellers,  viz  :  Henry  Bellow  and 
Dr.  PL  J.  Anderson,  joined  the  party  about  this 
time. 

All  hands  were  now  set  to  work  in  making  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  their  departure  into  the 
interior.  They  met  difficulties  at  every  turn  ;  at 
last  they  found  out  that  they  all  proceeded  from 
the  rapacious  and  unprincipled  Seid  Bey,  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  endeavoring,  by  creating  difficul- 
ties, to  extort  money.  As  soon  as  this  discovery 
was  made,  Lieut.  Lynch  refused  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  him,  and  proceeded  in  his  own 
way. 

Seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties  presented 
themselves.  The  boats  had  to  be  transpo-rted  to 
the  sea  of  Galilee  over  mountain  gorges  and  heights 
which  nothing  larger  than  the  sure-footed  horses 
of  the  country  had  ever  passed  before.  But  the 
sailor  resources  of  the  party,  supported  by  zeal  in 
the  noble  enterprise,  were  sufficient  to  overcome 
them  all.  About  noon  f>f  the  third  day,  the  party 
halted  nine  miles  from  Tiberias.  Their  tent  was 
[(itched  on  a  mountain  side,  'with  Nazareth  on  the 
right,  Cana  to  the  north,  Mount  Tabor  to  the  south- 
cast  ;  spread  beneath  them  was  the  plain,  on  which 
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the  bloody  battle  between  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish was  fonght,  and  three  hours  in  advance  was  the 
sea  of  Galilee  with  its  beautiful  blue  waters  danc- 
ing in  the  snnbeaois.  Emblematic  of  its  Master, 
it  alone  of  all  things  around  them,  remained  the 
same.  Just  as  the  Apostles  saw  it  when  our  Sa- 
viour said  to  it,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  this  little  band 
of  rovers  now  beheld  it. 

So  far  not  an  accident  had  occurred,  nor  a  mis- 
hap of  any  kind,  save  that  "  Fanny  Skinner"  had 
got  her  paint  rubbed  a  little. 

After  having  surmounted  incredible  difficulties, 
still  greater  ones  awaited  them  in  this  nine  miles  of 
distance.  The  boats  had  to  be  left  in  the  mountains, 
while  the  exhausted  party  struggled  forward  to  get 
water  and  to  refresh  themselves.  The  next  day  all 
hands  returned  to  the  boats.  They  had  to  be  low- 
ered down  precipices  with  ropes.  But  at  this  work 
Jack  Tar  was  perfectly  aufait.  Finally  at  2  P. 
M.,  Saturday,  of  April  the  8th,  Lieut.  Lynch  had 
the  satisfaction  of  reopening  his  despatch  to  an- 
nounce the  pleasing  intelligence  :  "  The  '  Two 
Fannies,'  each  with  the  American  ensign  flying, 
are  now  afloat  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee." 

We  can  now,  in  imagination,  hear,  reverberating 
among  the  mountains,  the  soul-stirring  cheers  with 
which  that  flag  was  greeted,  as  the  gallant  leader 
of  that  gallant  little  band  flung  the  star-spangled 
banner  to  the  breeze  for  the  first  lime  upon  the  wa- 
ters of  that  ancient  and  venerable  sea. 

The  natives  took  the  bright  copper  of  the  "Fan- 
ny Mason"  to  be  gold,  and  looked  upon  her  as  an 
exponent  of  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  were  friendly  and  offered  the 
party  no  interruption  in  their  progress. 

Here  Lieut.  Lynch  purchased  for  twenty-one  dol- 
lars and  a  quarter  the  only  boat  on  the  lake,  to  assist 
in  the  transportation  down  the  Jordan.  That  lake 
abounds  now,  as  it  did  of  old,  with  excellent  fish 
and  wild  fowl.  But  that  at  this  day  there  should 
be  only  one  boat  on  that  sea,  and  that  used  not  for 
fishing,  but  for  bringing  wood  across,  and  valued  no 
higher  than  at  $21  l-4,may  betaken  as  a  sign  that 
no  "  fishers  of  men"  are  to  be  found  there  now. 

With  this  little  wooden  boat,  the  "  Two  Fan- 
nies" and  the  river  Jordan  for  the  rest  of  the  way, 
it  was  thought  the  difficulties  of  the  route  were  at 
an  end.  But  to  the  consternation  of  the  party  it 
was  found  that  the  difficulties  were  but  just  com- 
mencing. The  course  of  the  Jordan  was  found  to 
be  interrupted  by  frequent  and  most  fearful  rapids. 
But  the  party  to  a  man  felt  now  that  their  own 
honor,  the  reputation  of  the  Navy,  and  the  credit 
of  their  country  were  all  at  stake  upon  their  efforts. 
To  a  man  they  gave  their  energetic  leader  the  most 
hearty  cooperation.  "  Sometimes  placing  our  sole 
trust  in  Providence,  we  had,"  says  he,  "  to 
plunge  with  headlong  velocity  down  appalling  de- 
scents." So  great  were  the  difficulties,  thiit  in  two 
days  they  accomplished  but  twelve  miles. 


On  the  third  day  they  were  compelled  from  her 
shattered  condition  to  abandon  the  Galilee  boat, 
and  to  trust  entirely  to  the  "  two  Fannies." 

May  the  18th  the  party  arrived  at  Masaraa,  a 
place  on  the  river  consecrated  by  tradition  for  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  and  the  baptism  of  the 
Redeemer ;  it  is  nine  miles  from  Jericho,  where  the 
pilgrims  cross.  The  passage  is  dangerous,  and 
Lieut.  Lynch  tarried  here  for  the  purpose  of  lend- 
ing them  assistance  should  accident  befall  and  assist- 
ance be  required.  The  two  graceful  little  "  Fan- 
nies," with  colors  flying,  were  anchored  on  the 
other  side,  ready  to  succor  and  to  help.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  pilgrims  began  to  arrive,  and  by 
5  o'clock  there  were  several  thousand  already  on 
the  bank. 

The  great  secret  of  the  depression  between 
Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  solved  in  the 
opinions  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  by  the  tortuous  course 
of  the  Jordan.  In  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles 
that  river  winds  along  through  a  course  of  about 
two  hundred  miles.  Within  that  distance  he  and 
his  party  plunged  down  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
threatening  rapids,  besides  many  others^of  less  de- 
scent. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  sea  of  Gal- 
ilee and  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  stated  at  over  a 
thousand  feet.  But  it  has  been  urged  by  some 
that  this  could  not  be  so,  else  the  Jordan  in  its  run 
of  60  miles  would  be  a  continuous  cataract.  The 
Mohawk,  it  was  thought,  was  among  the  rivers  of 
the  greatest  fall  in  the  world,  and  it  averages  only 
four  or  five  feet  to  the  mile.  But  it  is  now  known 
that  the  Sacramento  of  California  has  a  fall  of  2000 
feet  in  20  miles,  on  an  average  of  100  feet  to  the 
mile.  With  Lieut.  Lynch's  discovery  and  expla- 
nation as  to  the  length  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  necessa-  «| 
ry  to  give  it  an  average  fall  of  only  about  6  feet 
in  each  mile  to  account  for  the  difference  of  level 
between  its  source  and  mouth. 

"  A  few  weeks  earlier  or  later,"  says  he,  "  and 
the  passage  would  have  been  impracticable.  We 
are  the  first  who  have  accomplished  the  entire  de- 
scent. The  small  English  boat  last  year,  (Lieut. 
Molyneux's  dingey,)  was  taken  partly  on  a  camel, 
and  the  officer  made  the  journey  by  land.  His 
notes  were  unfortunately  taken  in  cipher,  and  by 
his  death,  are,  I  am  told,  lost  to  the  world." 

Leaving  Masaraa,  Lieut.  Lynch  took  the  lead  in 
the  "  Fanny  Mason,"  followed  by  passed  midship- 
man Aulick  in  the  "  Fanny  Skinner,"  while  Lieut.  # 
Dale  with  his  friendly  Bedouins,  and  a  few  others, 
accompanied  the  baggage  and  stores  by  land,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  provisions  along.  After 
separating  in  the  morning,  the  two  parties  saw  no 
more  of  each  other  until  they  met  at  night. 

With  an  hour's  pull  the  two  boats  stopped  to  fill 
their  gum  elastic  water  breakers.  This  accom- 
plished, the  party  resumed  their  oars,  and  were 
soon  led  to  expect  the  close  proximity  of  the  Dead 
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Sea,  from  a  foetid  odor — but  this  was  traced  to  two 
streamlets  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur.  The 
Dead  Sea,  however,  soon  burst  upon  their  view, 
into  which  the  little  boats  bounded  with  a  north- 
west gale. 

The  water  of  the  river  was  sweet  to  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  its  mouth.  The  waters  of 
the  sea  were  devoid  of  smell,  but  they  were  bitter, 
salt,  and  nauseous. 

"  As  we  rounded  to  the  westward,"  writes  Lieut. 
Lynch,  "  the  agitated  sea  presented  a  sheet  of 
foaming  brine.  The  spray,  separating  as  it  fell, 
left  incrustations  of  salt  upon  our  faces  and  clothes, 
and  while  it  caused  a  pricking  sensation  wherever 
it  touched  the  skin,  was  above  all  exceedingly  pain- 
ful to  the  eyes. 

"  The  boats  heavily  laden,  struggled  sluggishly 
at  first,  but  when  the  wind  freshened  to  a  gale,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bows,  so  dense  was  the  water, 
were  encountering  the  sledge  hammers  of  the  Ti- 
tans, instead  of  the  opposing  waves  of  an  angry 
sea. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  were 
driven  far  to  leeward,  and  I  was  compelled  to  bear 
away  for  the  shore.  When  we  were  near  to  it,  and 
while  I  was  weighing  the  practicability  of  landing 
the  boats  through  the  surf,  the  wind  suddenly  ceas- 
ed and  with  it  the  sea  rapidly  fell — the  ponderous 
quality  of  the  water  causing  it  to  settle  as  soon  as 
the  agitating  power  had  ceased  to  act.  Within 
five  minutes  there  was  a  perfect  calm,  and  the  sea 
was  unmoved  even  by  undulation.  At  8  P.  M., 
weary  and  exhausted,  we  reached  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous upon  the  northwest  shore." 

The  three  succeeding  days  were  devoted  to  sound- 
ing. 

Resting  over  Easter  Sunday,  the  party  resumed 
operations  the  next  day,  making  topographical 
sketches  as  they  went,  and  touching  at  a  copious 
stream  issuing  from  hot  springs,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Amon  of  antiquity.  They  proceeded 
thence  by  degrees  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
sea,  where  the  most  wonderful  sight  that  they  had 
yet  seen  awaited  them. 

"  In  passing  the  mountain  of  Uzdom,  (Sodom,) 
we  unexpectedly  and  much  to  our  astonishment," 
continues  our  adventurous  explorer,  "saw  a  large, 
rounded,  turret-shaped  column  facing  towards  S.  E. 
which  proved  to  be  of  solid  rock  salt,  capped  with 
carbonate  of  lime  ;  one  mass  of  chrystalization. 
Mr.  Dale  took  a  sketch  of  it,  and  Dr.  Anderson  and 
I  with  great  difficulty  landed  and  procured  speci- 
mens from  it." 

The  sea  soon  proved  so  shallow  that  they  could 
proceed  no  further.  Haifa  mile  from  the  south- 
ern shore  they  found  but  six  inches  water,  and  be- 
yond, an  extensive  marsh  too  yielding  for  a  foot- 
hold. 

Near  the  eastern  shore  they  encountered  a  si- 
rocco, which  came  sweeping   from   the   southeast 


across  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  stifling  heat. 
At  8  P.  M.  their  thermometer,  which  before  had 
ranged  from  88°  to  97°,  stood  at  106°.  "  We 
could  not  take  our  tents  with  us,"  says  the  inter- 
esting letter  from  which  we  are  quoting,  "  nor  did 
we  need  them,  as  we  found  it  more  agreeable  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air  upon  the  beach. '^ 

Having  circumnavigated  the  Lake  and  returning 
to  their  place  of  departure,  they  found  the  sad  in- 
telligence of  Mr.  Adams'  death  awaiting  their  ar- 
rival. Their  colors  were  lowered  at  half  mast,  and 
there  out  upon  the  dark  waters  of  this  mysterious 
sea,  this  little  band  of  true-hearted  Americans  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  patriot  and  states- 
man, with  21  minute  guns  fired  from  their  frail  ves- 
sels. The  echoes  from  the  cavernous  recesses  of 
the  lofty  and  barren  mountains  which  surrounded 
them,  startled  the  Arabs,  and  reverberated  loudly 
and  strangely  upon  the  ears  of  the  mourners. 

The  letters  of  Lieut.  Lynch  giving  an  account, 
currente  calamo,  of  his  proceedings,  are  of  great 
value  and  exceeding  interest.  We  hope  soon  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  his  return  to  the 
United  States  and  of  welcoming  him  and  his  com- 
panions back  to  country,  home  and  friends. 

"  We  have,"  says  he,  "  elicited  several  facts  of 
interest  to  the  man  of  science  and  the  Christian. 

"The  bottom  of  the  northern  half  of  this  seals 
almost  an  entire  plain.  Its  meridianal  lines  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore  scarce  vary  in  depth. 
The  deepest  soundings  thus  far  188  fathoms,  (1128 
feet.)  Near  the  shore,  the  bottom  is  generally  an 
incrustation  of  salt,  but  the  intermediate  one  is 
soft  mud  with  many  rectangular  chrystals — mostly 
cubes — of  pure  salt.  At  one  time  Stellwagen's  lead 
brought  up  nothing  but  chrystals. 

"  The  southern  half  of  the  sea  is  as  shallow  as  the 
northern  one  is  deep,  and  for  about  one-fourth  of 
its  entire  length  the  depth  does  not  exceed  three 
fathoms — (18  feet.)  Its  southern  bed  has  present- 
ed no  chrystals,  but  the  shores  are  lined  with  in- 
crustations of  salt,  and  when  we  landed  at  Uzdom, 
in  the  space  of  an  hour,  our  footprints  were  coated 
with  chrystalization. 

"  The  opposite  shores  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
west  coast  present  evident  marks  of  disruption. 

"  There  are  unquestionably  birds  and  insects 
upon  the  shores  and  ducks  are  sometimes  upon  the 
sea,  for  we  have  seen  them — but  cannot  detect  any 
living  thing  within  it;  although  the  salt  streams 
flowing  into  it,  contain  small  fish.  My  hopes  have 
been  strengthened  into  conviction,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  results  of  this  survey  will  fully  sustain  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

"  With  one  exception  we  are  all  well,  save  to 
that  one,  not  a  dose  of  medicine  has  been  admin- 
istered— and  his  disease  is  neither  caused  nor  af- 
fected by  the  climate.  Although  we  are  up  early 
and  out  long,  living  on  two  meals  a  day,  save  when 
we  are  restricted  to  one,  there  is  no  complaining, — 
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all  seem  to  be  actuated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty. 
The  preserved  meats  have  proved  almost  worth- 
less, few  being  able  to  eat  them,  and  sometimes  our 
only  food  is  rice.  Oranges  and  lemons,  luxuries 
in  our  happy  country,  are  here,  from  the  want  of 
vegetables,  absolute  necessaries.  Still,  as  there 
are  cavillers  at  home,  I  have  once  sent  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  purchased  them  for  the  men  at  my  own 
expense. 

"  The  expense  of  guards  to  our  baggage  while 
we  are  absent,  I  am  obliged  to  incur,  as  also  for 
their  transportation  from  place  to  place,  for  the 
boats  can  carry  no  more  than  the  officers  and  men  ; 
the  arms,  instruments,  food  and  water.  The  whole 
cost  from  Beirout  to  this  place,  including  purcha- 
ses, transportation  of  boats,  camels,  horses,  guards 
and  guides  amounted  to  about  $700.  I  strive  to  be 
economical. 

"  With  the  Arabs  we  are  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  In  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  my  or- 
ders, I  have  agreed  to  pay  them  fairly  for  all  the 
services  they  may  render  and  provisions  they  may 
bring — but  for  nolhing  more.  Thus  far,  two  false 
alarms  excepted,  we  have  been  undisturbed  in  our 
progress  and  operations.  I  scarce  know  what  we 
should  have  done  without  the  Arabs.  They  bring 
us  food  when  nearly  famished,  and  water  when 
parched  with  thirst.  They  act  as  guides  and  mes- 
sengers, and  in  our  absence  faithfully  guard  our 
tents,  bedding  and  clothes.  A  decided  course,  tem- 
pered with  courtesy,  wins  at  once  their  respect  and 
good  will.  Although  they  are  an  impetuous  race, 
not  an  angry  word  has  thus  far  passed  between  us. 
With  the  blessing  of  God,  I  hope  to  pre.serve  the 
existence  of  harmony  to  the  last. 

"The  Jordan,  although  rapid  and  impetuous,  is 
graceful  in  its  windings  and  fringed  with  luxuri- 
ance, while  its  waters  are  sweet,  clear,  cool  and 
refreshing. 

"  Even  if  my  letter  were  more  brief,  this  is  not 
a  proper  place  to  dwell  upon  the  wonders  of  this 
sea,  for  wondrous  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
so  sudden  are  the  changes  of  the  weather  and  so 
different  the  aspects  it  presents,  as  at  times  to  seem 
as  if  we  were  in  a  world  of  enchantments.  We  are 
alternately  beside  and  upon  the  brink  and  the  sur- 
face of  a  huge  and  sometimes  seething  cauldron." 

The  greatest  depth  obtained  was  218  fathoms, 
(1308  feet.)  Having  completed  the  survey  of  the 
sea,  the  party  proceeded  to  determine  the  height  of 
mountains  on  its  shores,  and  to  run  a  level  thence 
via.  Jerusalem  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  found 
the  summit  of  the  precipitous  ridge  which  forms 
the  west  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  be  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  above  its  surface,  and  very  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  distance  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea,  should  measure 
the  height  of  its  banks,  the  elevation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  difference  of  level  between  the 


bottom  of  the  two  seas,  and  that  the  depth  of  the 
Dead  Sea  should  be  also  an  exact  multiple  of  the 
height  of  Jerusalem  above  it. 

Another  not  less  singular  fact,  in  the  opinion  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  "is  that  the  bottom  of  the  Dead 
Sea  forms  two  submerged  plains,  an  elevated  and 
a  depressed  one.  The  first,  its  southern  part,  of 
slimy  mud  covered  by  a  shallow  bay  ;  the  last,  its 
northern  and  largest  portion,  of  mud  and  incrusta- 
tions and  rectangular  chrystals  of  salt — at  a  great 
depth  with  a  narrow  ravine  running  through  it, 
corresponding  with  the  bed  of  the  river  Jordan  at 
one  extremity  and  the  Wady  '  el  Jeib,'  or  wady 
within  a  wady  at  the  other." 

The  sli?ny  ooze  upon  that  plain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Dead  Sea  will  not  fail  to  remind  the  sacred  his- 
torian of  the  "  slime  pits"  in  the  vale,  where  were 
joined  in  battle  "  four  kings  with  five." 

June  the  9lh,  the  whole  party  after  an  absence 
of  a  little  over  two  months,  had  returned  to  St. 
Jean'd'Acre  on  the  Mediterranean.  They  brought 
back  their  boats  in  as  complete  order  as  they  re- 
ceived them  on  board  at  New  York.  The  party 
were  in  fine  health.  Save  a  flesh  wound  to  one 
man  from  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  piece,  not 
an  accident  or  mishap  had  occurred  to  any  one. 
The  Arabs  would  point  to  them  and  say,  "  God  is 
with  them." 

Lieut.  Lynch  has  endeared  himself  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  his  Christian  brethren  look  upon  him  with 
pride,  and  the  whole  Christian  world  with  eager 
interest  await  his  return  and  the  forthcoming  of  his 
final  Report. 

By  this  expedition  problems,  great  and  important 
in  the  eyes  of  Christendom,  have  been  solved  by 
the  American  government,  and  that  too  at  a  cost 
too  trifling  to  be  named  in  such  connexion. 

Seven  hundred  dollars  for  a  scientific  explora- 
tion of  the  Dead  Sea !  There  is  not  a  village 
church  in  the  land,  where  if  the  matter  had  been 
proposed,  such  a  sum  could  not  have  been  raised  at 
once  for  the  work.  Still,  there  be  "cavillers  at  home," 
and  as  of  old,  so  now,  there  be  those  who  can  "straia 
at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel."  •  But  the  enlight- 
ened and  patriotic  minds  which  planned,  set  on 
foot,  and  consummated  this  undertaking,  have  also 
their  reward  :  the  mens  conscia,  the  sense  of  having 
so  used  their  high  privileges  of  place  as  to  advance 
the  honor  of  their  country  and  the  glory  of  God;  the 
approving  "  well-done"  of  a  Christian  people,  and 
the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  wise  and  good  men 
every  where,  are  only  a  part  of  the  great  rewards 
which  they  deserve,  and  which  we  hope  they  may 
long  live  to  enjoy. 


Alluding  tAthe  devotion  of  an  ancient  sculptor  to  his  la- 
bors, MadanP  de  Stael  has  finely  said,  "  The  history  of  his 
life  was  the  history  of  his  statue." 
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ENNERSLIE. 


PART  FIRST. 

A  hoary  tower,  grim  and  high. 
All  beneath  a  summer  sky. 
Where  the  river  glideth  by, 

Snlleiily — sullenly ; 
Across  the  wave  in  sluggish  gTooro, 
Heavy  and  black  the  shadows  loom, 
But  the  water-lilies  brightly  bloom, 

Round  about  grim  Ennerslie, 

All  upon  the  bank  befow 
Alders  green  and  willows  grow, 
That  ever  sway  them  to  and  fro 

iVlournfully — mournfully  ; 
Never  a  boat  doth  pass  that  way, 
Never  is  beard  a  carol  gay, 
Nor  doth  a  weary  pilgrim  stray 

Down  by  haunted  Ennerslie. 

Yet  in  that  tower  is  a  room. 
From  whose  oaken-fretted  dome, 
Weird  faces  peer  athwart  the  gloom 

Mockingly — mockingly  ; 
And  there  beside  the  tapen'is  gleam 
That  maketh  darkness  darker  seem, 
i/ike  one  that  waketh  in  a  dream. 

Sits  the  Lord  of  Ennerslie  : 

Sitteth  in  hrs  carved  chair — 
From  his  forehead  pale  and  fair 
Falleth  down  the  raven  hair 

Heavily — heavily ; 
There  is  no  color  on  his  cheek. 
His  lip  is  pale — he  doth  not  speak. 
And  rarely  doth  his  footstep  break 

The  stillness  of  grim  Ennerslie. 

FrotH  the  casement,  mantled  o'er 
With  ivy-boughs  and  lichens  hoar. 
The  shadows  creep  along  the  floor 

Stealthily — stealthily  ; 
They  glide  along,  a  spectral  train. 
And  rest  upon  the  crimson  stain. 
Where  of  old  a  corpse  was  lain, — 

Murdered  at  grim  Ennerslie, 

In  a  niche  within  the  wall, 
Where  the  shadows  deepest  fall, — 
Like  a  coffin  and  a  pall — 

Gloomily — gloomily. 
Sits  an  owlet,  huge  and  gray. 
That  there  hath  sat  for  many  a  day, 
And  like  a  ghost,  doth  gaze  alway 

Upon  the  Lord  of  Ennerslie  : 

Gazelh  with  its  mystic  eyes 
Ever  in  a  weird  surprise. 
Like  some  demon  in  disguise, 

Ceaselessly — ceaselessly  ; 
And  close  beside  that  haunted  nook, 
Bendeth  o'er  an  open  book. 
With  a  strange  and  dreamy  look, 

The  pale  young  Lord  of  Ennerslie. 

With  a  measured  step,  and  slow, 
At  times  he  paces  to  and  fro, 


Muttering  in  whispers  low, 

Fitfully-fitfully  ; 
Or  resting  in  his  ancient  chair. 
Gazing  on  the  vacant  air — 
Sure  some  phantom  sees  he  there. 

The  haunted  Lord  of  Ennerslie  ! 

There  is  a  picture  on  the  wall, 
A  statue  on  a  pedestal — 
Standing  where  the  sunbeams  fall 

Goldenly — goldenly  ; — 
And  in  either  form  and  face. 
The  self-same  beauty  you  may  trace- 
Imaged  with  a  wondrous  grace. 

That  angel-form  at  Ennerslie  ! 

Once,  'tis  said,  upon  a  time, 
Ere  his  manhood's  golden  prime. 
Wandering  in  a  southern  clime 

Restlessly — restlessly, 
There  passed  him  by  a  lady  fair. 
With  violet  eyes  and  golden  hair — 
It  is  her  form  that  gleameth  there, 

That  angel  form  at  Ennerslie. 

When  the  stars  are  in  the  west, 
And  the  water-lilies  rest. 
Rocking  on  the  river's  breast 

Sleepily — sleepily, — 
When  the  curfew,  far  remote, 
Blendeth  with  the  night-bird's  note, 
Down  the  river  glides  a  boat 

From  the  shades  of  Ennerslie. 

Glideth  on  by  Ellesmaire, 
Where  doth  dwell  a  lady  fair, 
With  violet  eyes  and  golden  hair, 

Lonesomely — lonesomely  ; 
At  the  window's  height  alway 
She  weaves  a  scarf  of  colors  gay. 
And  in  the  distance  far  away 

She  seelh  haunted  Ennerslie. 

Sitting  in  her  lonely  room. 
Ere  the  twilight's  purple  gloom, 
Weaving  at  her  fairy  loom 

Wearily — wearily  ; — 
She  heareth  music  sweet  and  low — 
It  is  a  song  she  well  doth  know — 
She  used  to  sing  it  long  ago — 

It  cometh  up  from  Ennerslie. 

Back  she  threw  the  casement  wide — 
She  saw  the  river  onward  glide, 
The  lilies  nodding  on  the  tide 

Sleepily — sleepily  ; 
She  saw  a  boat  with  snowy  sail. 
Bearing  onward  with  the  gale — 
She  saw  the  silken  streamer  pale — 

She  saw  the  Lord  of  Ennerslie. 


PART  SECOND. 

Fading  are  the  summer  leaves — 

The  fields  are  rich  with  golden  sheaves; 

Her  silken  well  the  lady  weaves 

Wearily — wearily  ; 
Her  cheek  has  lost  its  summer  bloom. 
Her  lovely  eyes  are  full  of  gloom. 
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She  weaveth  at  her  fairy  loom 
And  looketh  down  to  Ennerslie. 

She  doth  not  smile— she  doth  not  sigh — 
Above  her  is  the  cold  gray  sky  ; 
Below,  the  river  inoaneth  by 

Drearily — drearily  ; 
She  sees  the  withered  leaflets  ride 
Like  fairy  barks  adovvn  the  tide, 
She  saith    "right  merrily  they  glide, 

For  they  go  dawn  to  Ennerslie," 

Beside  heron  the  hearth  of  stone, 
There  sits  a  bent  and  withered  crone, 
Who  doth  forever  rock  and  moan 

Drowsily — drowsily ; 
She  crooneth  songs  of  mystic  rhyme, 
And  legends  of  the  olden  time — 
She  telleth  tales  of  death  and  crime — 

She  tolls  of  hauated  Ennerslie. 

She  telleth  how,  as  she  hath  heard, 
How  dwelleih  there  a  demon  weird 
In  seeming  of  an  owsel-bird, 

Ceaselessly — ceaselessly, — 
And  how  that  fiend  must  linger  stilJ, 
And  work  the  master  woe  and  ill, 
Till  one  shall  dare  with  fearless  will 

Go  down  to  haunted  EnnersJie. 

She  telleth  how — that  ancient  cione — 

He  loved  a  lady  years  agone, 

The  fairest  that  the  earth  has  known — 

Secretly—  secretly — 
But  dare  not  woo  her  for  his  bride, 
Because  that  death  will  sure  betide 
The  first  that  in  her  beauty's  pride 

Shall  go  to  haunted  Ennerslie. 

She  listened — but  she  nothing  said; 

Like  a  lily  drooped  her  head 

Her  white  hand  wound  the  silken  thread 

Carelessly — carelessly ; 
She  rove  the  scarf  from  out  the  loom, 
She  slowly  paced  across  the  room. 
And  gleaming  through  the  midnight  gloom 

She  saw  the  light  at  Ennerslie. 

The  nurse  she  slumbered  in  her  chair — 

Then  up  arose  that  lady  fair 

And  crept  adown  the  winding  stair 

Silently — silently  ; 
A  boat  was  by  the  river-side. 
The  silken  web  as  sail  she  tied. 
And  lovely  in  her  beauty's  pride, 

Went  sailing  down  to  Ennerslie. 

Back  upon  the  sighing  gale 

Her  tresses  floated  like  a  veil  ; 

Her  brow  was  cold,  her  cheek  was  pale, 

Fearfully — fearfully ; 
She  heard  strange  whispers  in  her  ear. 
She  saw  a  shadow  hover  near, — 
Her  very  life-blood  chilled  with  fear, 

As  down  she  went  to  Ennerslie. 

As  upw^ard  her  blue  eyes  she  cast, 
A  shadowy  form  there  flitted  past, 
And  settled  on  the  quivering  mast 

Silently — silently  ; 
The  lady  gazed,  yet  spake  no  word — • 
She  knew  it  was  the  evil  bird, 


The  wicked  demon,  grim  and  weird. 
That  dwelt  at  haunted  Ennerslie. 

Fainter  from  the  tower's  height 
Seems  to  her  the  beacon-light, 
Gleaming  on  her  darkening  sight 

Fitfully— fitfully; 
The  river's  voice  is  faint  and  low — 
An  icy  calm  is  on  her  brow — 
Ghe  saith,  "the  curse  is  on  me  now, 

But  h€  is  free  at  Ennerslie  !" 

Within  that  tower's  solitude 
He  sitteth  in  a  musing  mood, 
And  gazeth  down  upon  the  flood 

Dreamily — dreamily  ; 
When  lo  1  he  sees  a  fairy  bark. 
Gliding  amid  the  shadows  dark. 
And  there  a  lady  still  and  stark — 

A  wondrous  sight  at  Ennerslie. 

He  hurried  to  the  bank  below, 

U[)on  the  strand  he  drew  the  prow —     ' 

He  drew  it  in  the  moonlight's  glow, 

Eagerly — eagerly ; 
He  parted  back  the  golden  hair 
That  veiled  the  cheek  and  forehead  fair; 
He  started  At  ter  beauty  rare, — 

TJie  pale  young  Lord«f  Ennerslie. 

He  called  her  name — she  nothing  said; 
Upon  his  bosom  drooped  her  head — 
The  «olor  from  his  wan  cheek  fled 

Utterly — Etterliy ; 
Siow'Iy  rolled  the  sluggish  tide — 
The  breeze  amid  the  willows  sighed — 
'•  This  is  too  deep  a  curse,"  he  cried, — 

The  stricken  Lord  of  Ennerslie. 


Susan. 


Richmosid. 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  TOILET. 

We  ar«  disposed  to  think  that  the  world  is  more 
divided  in  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  dress,  than 
any  other  of  the  ordinary  and  pressing  duties  of 
life.  Mankind  agree  with  "  remarkable  unaniniity" 
on  the  aesthetics  of  the  kitchen, — as  least  as  far  as 
this,  that  we  may  lawfully  eat  the  best  and  most 
savory  dishes  that  gastronomic  skill  can  set  before 
jhs.  With  the  single  exception  of  that  misguided  and 
melancholy  class,  found  in  the  Northern  cities,  under 
the  title  of  Grahamues,  who  look  wpon  man  as  alto- 
gether an  herbivorous  animal,  we  believe  a  good  din- 
ioer  is  considered  orthodox  by  all  sects  and  parties 
and  divisions  of  the  human  family.  But  with  regard 
60  dress,  the  most  dissimilar  notions  prevail.  There 
are  many,  who  view  the  wearing  of  gay  apparel  al- 
most as  an  unpardonable  offence.  These  persons 
frequently  affect  a  most  ridiculous  simplicity,  which 
demands  a  larger  share  of  their  time  and  attention 
than  the  worst  foppery  of  the  tailors.  We  have 
seen  men  who  had  a  horror  of  buttons  and  who 
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thought  of  the  last  fashion  as  Mr.  Stiggjns  thought 
of  gin  and  water  in  the  Fleet,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  induhred  even  in  what  he 
denounced  as  a  "  wanity,"  while  they  would  as  soon 
put  on  the  shirt  of  Nessus  as  a  good  looking  gar- 
ment. There  are  others  who  seem  to  consider 
dress  as  one  of  the  evils  of  life,  ahont  which  it 
were  well  to  think  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  conviction  they  take  no  concern 
for  their  bodies,  as  to  "  what  they  shall  put  on." 
They  slouch  through  life,  mere  "  things  of  shreds 
and  patches,"  with  an  unfinished-business  sort  of 
air,  as  if  they  were  miserable  and  didn't  know  ex- 
actly why.  They  are  deterred  by  no  economical 
considerations  from  a  decent  appearance,  but  dress 
shabbily  because  they  can't  help  it.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  spend  large  sums  in  dress,  but  their  garments 
are  always  mal-assortis  and  always  out  of  place. 
They  would  go  to  a  funeral  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  and  to  a  wedding  in  "  customary  suits  of 
solemn  black."  There  is  still  another  class,  on 
the  other  extreme,  who,  without  the  least  modicum 
of  taste  to  restrain  their  extravagances,  do  the 
"  ruffianly"  style  of  dress.  They  are  indeed  "  flow- 
ers of  all  hues,"  flaring  in  gaudy  scarfs  and  illus- 
trated linen  and  rejoicing  in  all  manner  of  startling 
and  violent  contrasts.  We  need  not  pursue  the 
description  of  this  class  farther.  As  '"  gents,"  or 
"  cits,"  they  are  well  known  everywhere.  A  very 
different  person  is  the  true  artiste.  We  mean  not 
the  man,  who  makes  his  wardrobe  the  serious  bu- 
siness of  his  life,  noryet  the  recognized  model  of 
the  fashionable  world  ;  he  is  but  a  pretender,  and 
patent-leather  can  never  raise  him  above  his  proper 
sphere.  But  there  are  some  gifted  individuals,  who 
come  into  the  world  with  a  nice  sense  of  the  har- 
mony of  colors  and  the  proprieties  of  the  toilet, 
who  first  evince  a  just  perception  of  the  true  and 
becoming  in  dress  by  the  jackets  of  their  boyhood, 
and  who  ever  afterwards  remain  faultless  in  ap- 
pearance. One  such  there  was  who  cast  a  lustre 
on  our  college  days.  Very  fair  in  the  eye  of  mem- 
ory,  oh  !  worthy   Dr. ,   is   thy  pleasant  face, 

with  its  delicate  fringe  of  whisker  and  its  benig- 
nant smile  !  We  well  recollect  the  mingled  feel- 
ings of  envy  and  admiration  with  which  we  were 
wont  to  regard  his  exceeding  propriety  in  every 
movement  and  under  all  circumstances,  whether 
attired  iu  white  cravat  and  lemon-colored  kids  for 
an  evening,  or  diifused  upon  the  grass,  in  gown 
and  slippers,  with  a  fragrant  Havana,  or  preparing 
the  first  of  tbe  vernal  julaps,  or  making  the  lawn 
vocal  with  his  midnight  guitar !  Once  have  we 
seen  him  since  that  halcyon  period,  but  good  living 
and  a  quiet  conscience,  while  they  had  sweetened 
his  temper,  had  spoiled  his  shape,  and  though  the 
tailor,  (not  our  college  snip,  Lucas,  whom  we  used 
to  call  "  lucus  a  non  lucendo,")  still  displayed  his 
genius  as  of  oKl,  Adonis  Inid  grown  into  an  alder- 
man, and  being  no  longer  wliai  he  was 
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seemed  rather  in  the  condition  of  Colman's  lodger, 

" like  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one." 

But  these  reminiscences  are  carrying  us  off  from 
our  subject,  to  which  we  now  return. 

We  have  set  out  with  adverting  to  the  variance 
of  opinion,  which  exists  with  regard  to  the  subject 
in  general.  Perhaps  in  the  wide  diversity  of  taste 
among  men,  the  classification  might  be  pursued  in- 
definitely. And  yet  it  seems  to  us  all  would  agree 
that  in  dress,  as  in  all  things  else,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain right  path, — a  juste  milieu., — a  truth  lying  in 
the  middle,  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  "  Noth- 
ing," says  the  author  of  the  Spectator,  in  one  of 
those  dicta  which  have  become  axiomatic,  "  is 
more  laudable  than  an  enquiry  after  truth,"  and  it 
is  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  this,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  ascertained  in  the  premises,  that  we  propose  to 
enter  upon  an  exposition  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Toilet. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  originally  dress 
was  considered  simply  with  reference  to  its  utility, 
and  that  the  only  diff"erence  in  its  form  and  texture 
arose  from  the  extremes  of  climate.  Men  sought 
only  protection  from  the  winter's  cold  and  covering 
from  the  summer's  heat,  and  thus  their  garments 
differed  with  the  seasons  and  with  latitude.  The 
skins  of  wild  beasts  sufficed  the  "  gentleman  from 
Norway,"  who  dwelt  always  sub  Jove  frigido, 
while  the  population  of  the  tropics  walked  about, 
like  the  statues  of  the  heathen  gods  or  the^^^w- 
rantes  of  the  opera,  in  as  little  drapery  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  Now  in  process  of  time,  as  the 
arts  progressed,  that  besetting  sin,  which  from  the 
days  of  Mother  Eve  down  to  the  publication  of  the 
last  number  of  Les  Modes  de  Paris  has  never 
ceased  to  inspire  her  children, — the  inordinate  de- 
sire of  admiration — began  to  be  shown  in  the  fash- 
ion and  shape  of  clothing,  and  gradually  colors 
were  studied  and  arranged  with  an  eye  to  the  pic- 
turesque in  appearance.  Without  recurring  to  the 
Reports  of  the  Fashions  B.  C,  it  may  be  said  that 
all  nations  soon  learned  to  consult  the  graceful  in 
costume,  and  even  the  ruder  barbarians  of  the 
North  sought  to  decorate  their  persons  with  gay 
apparel.  We  are  told  upon  dramatic  authority, 
that 

"  A  painted  vest  Prince  Vortigern  had  on, 

(although  the  subsequent  statement,  we  must  con- 
fess, perplexes  us,) 

Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won." 

The  progress  which  taste  has  made,  however,  has 
been  always  subject  to  the  modifications  of  climate, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  garments  of  the  present 
day  are  loose  and  flowing,  or  lightly  drawn,  just  as 
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the  wearer  lives  in  a  warm  or  cold  region.  With 
regard  to  our  own  country,  it  is  spread  over  so  large 
an  extent  of  surface,  that  all  possible  styles  of  dress 
prevail.  The  hyperborean  differs  not  more  widely 
in  outward  semblance  from  the  native  of  the  burn- 
ing desert  than  the  good  daughters  of  New  Eng- 
land from  those  fair  Senoritas,  whom  the  Mexican 
War  has  recently  brought  within  the  pale  of  citi- 
zenship. On  the  Lakes,  and  in  the  Far  West, 
there  is  constant  demand  for  furs  and  fire  wood, 
while  in  Georgia,  a  summer  "  uniform"  is  said  to 
be  worn  of  the  lightest  possible  description.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  may  not  be  considered  good  authority 
on  the  subject,  but  he  informs  us  of  a  "  Georgia 
Major,"  who  won  the  affections  of  his  beauteous 
Ruth,  who  was  very  lightly  clad  indeed  : 

"  There  came  a  youth  from  Georgia's  shore — 

A  military  casque  he  wore, 

With  splendid  feathers  drest ; 

He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokees; 

The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze, 

And  made  a  gallant  crest." 

But  Mr.  Wordsworth  goes  on  to  compliment  him 
as  a  fine  fellow,  and  a  real  Ben  Brace  for  fun  : 

"  He  was  a  lovely  youth  !     I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  half  so  fair  as  he  ; 

And  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play, 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea." 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  contrasts  in  dress, 
which  we  have  pointed  out  among  ourselves,  the 
hierarchy  of  fashion  in  its  potent  ministrations  still 
preserves  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  large  cities 
to  set  us  apart  as  one  people.  Though  the  ele- 
gante of  Boston  derives  his  mode  from  Regent 
Street  and  he  of  New  Orleans  from  the  Boulevards, 
still  there  is  a  marked  similarity  in  their  garments, 
and  but  little  change  is  made  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  latitude.  Snow  rarely  falls  on  the 
dome  of  the  St.  Charles,  while  Washington  Street 
is  blockaded  with  it  four  months  in  the  year,  and 
yet  fashion  prescribes  nearly  the  same  dress  for  the 
two  places.  It  seems  to  raise  its  votaries  above 
the  fluctuations  of  the  thermometer  and  to  give 
them  an  equable  temperament  every  where.  VV^e 
recollect  having  read  a  good  story,  (it  is  told  by 
Captain  Jesse  in  his  Life  of  Brummell.)  of  an  old 
garde-du-corps  of  Charles  X.,  which  illustrates 
very  forcibly  this  feeling,  although  \henil  admirari 
in  his  case  proceeded  from  altogether  a  different 
cause.  "  He  had  only  his  half-pay,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  francs  a  year,  and  his  wardrobe,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  was  rather  deficient  on  such  an 
income.  Fortunately  his  affluent  friends  of  the  same 
political  opinions  sometimes  assisted  him  with  a  coat, 
and  occasionally  with  a  pair  of  inexpressibles,  or 
a  dinner  ;  but  never  did  their  friendly  donations  ex- 
tend to  a  cloak   or  a  great-coat,  and  in   the  most 


bitter  weather,  no  matter  whether  it  was  sleeting  or 
snowing,  he  was  never  seen  in  the  street  in  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  One  keen  winter  afternoon,  an 
Englishman,  who  was  making  his  way  to  his  din- 
ner at  the  hotel  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  to  his  infi- 
nite amazement,  met  Monsieur  de  Z with  his 

surtout  open,  and  looking  the  very  emblem  of  the 
season.  Boldly  erect,  however,  with  his  hat  on 
one  side,  he  appeared  to  defy  the  elements,  and 
stalked  towards  him  as  magnanimously  insouciant 
as  if  he  had  been  clad  in  sables.  The  English- 
man, with  his  cloak  thrown  up  to  his  very  eyes, 
like  a  true  Hidalgo,  struck  with  the  transparent 
appearance  of  the  garde-du-corps,  asked  him,  in  a 
really  compassionate  tone,  if  he  did  not  feel  the 
cold?  '  Froid,  Monsieur,' said  the  haughty  Car- 
list,  '  un  homme  comme-il-faut  n'a  jamais  froid  !'  " 
Apropos  of  this,  it  is  certain  that  of  all  nations, 
the  French  exert  the  most  unlimited  sway  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  From  the  French  Capital  as  a 
centre,  fashion  radiates  her  light,  and  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  look  to  it  for  the  divine  ray.  How  impo- 
tent, indeed,  is  any  other  nation  in  comparison! 
Lord  John  Russell  and  his  compeers  may  regulate 
tariffs  and  adjust  treaties — may  even  prevent  her 
Majesty  from  visiting  a  portion  of  her  own  domin- 
ions*— but  can  they  change  the  cut  of  a  coat?  Can 
they  subject  Christendom  to  a  prescribed  mode  with 
the  authority  of  an  army  regulation  ?  No.  This 
belongs  alone  to  the  Gauls.  It  is  their  province  to 
order,  it  is  ours  to  obey.  French  taste  has  extended 
its  supremacy  everywhere.  "  Following  the  sun  and 
keeping  company  with  the  hours,"  it  has  filled  the 
earth  with  French  cooks  and  French  tailors.  The 
genius  of  fashion,  as  she  sits  enthroned  with  all 
the  immunities  of  sovereignty,  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
may  indeed  look  around  her  and  inquire  "  Where 
is  not  my  influence  fell  ? 

Quis  jam  locus — 
Quae  regie  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris?" 

No  geographical  divisions  can  stop  the  progress 
of  her  tenets,  "  there  are  no  longer  Pyrenees"  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  her  empire,  but  it  reaches 
to  the  farther  end  of  every  continent  :  to  Rio,  to 
Hong  Kong,  to  the  Southern  Archipelago,  to  the 
hundred  gates  of  Thebes  !  It  has  been  well  said  that 
French  fashion  has  done  more  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  than  all 
other  causes  put  together.  What  power  would  wage 
war  against  the  people,  who  can  alone  supply  us  with 
new  garments  !  Consider  for  a  moment  the  effects 
of  an  act  of  non-intercourse  with  France  !  Where 
should  we  look  for  ribbons  or  gloves  or  comfits  ? 
The  recent  sanguinary  conflicts  in  Paris,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment, while  as  friends  of  humanity  they  have 

*  The  English  papers,  by  the  last  steamer,  inform  us 
that  the  ministry  had  at  last  determined  not  to  permit  the 
Queen  to  visit  Ireland,  as  she  had  intended. 
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filled  us  with  painful  regrets  and  sympathies,  have 
not  failed  at  the  same  time  to  excite  very  serious 
apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  fash- 
ions. Shall  we  not  soon  be  compelled  to  wear 
blue  blouses  and  Vhabits  des  artisans  and  all  sorts 
of  misshapen  and  uncomfortable  vestments  1  For 
deliverance  from  such  perils,  we  look  to  Lamar- 
tine,  who  is  said  to  be  the  best  dressed  man  of  the 
metropolis.  Like  all  truly  great  Frenchmen,  he 
understands  the  theory  of  the  toilet.  For  no  qual- 
ity was  the  greatest  of  Frenchmen  more  remarka- 
ble than  his  intuitive  good  taste  in  such  matters. 
A  very  entertaining  work  published  in  Paris  in  1832, 
under  the  title  of  "  Code  Civil,  Manuel  Complet 
de  la  Politesse,  du  Ton,  des  Manieres,  de  la  bon- 
ne Compagnie,  &c.,"  relates  a  characteristic  anec- 
dote on  this  point.  On  the  morning  of  Napoleon's 
interview  with  Alexander  of  Russia  on  the  Nie- 
men,  Murat  and  General  Dorsenne  rode  up  together 
to  take  their  places  in  his  train  ;  Murat  as  usual 
tricked  out  with  feathers  and  embroidery  and  stars — 
Dorsenne  in  that  simple  and  elegant  dress  which 
rendered  him  the  model  of  the  army.  Napoleon 
greeted  Dorsenne  with  a  smile  of  singular  cour- 
tesy, then  turning  abruptly  round  upon  Murat,  he 
said,  "  Go  and  put  on  your  marshal's  uniform;  you 
have  the  air  of  Franconi's." 

But  we  are  again  wandering.  And  as  we  fear 
that  what  we  have  written  so  far  is  likely  to  be  of 
little  praclical  value,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
some  useful  hints  with  reference  to  certain  partic- 
ular articles  of  dress.  Here  we  beg  to  go  along 
with  an  esteemed  old  author,  who  discussed  the 
same  subject  long  ago  : 

"  To  begin  firste  with  their  hattes.  Sometymes 
thei  use  them  sharpe  on  the  croune,  pearking  up 
like  the  spere  or  shafte  of  a  steeple,  standing  a 
quarter  of  a  yarde  above  the  croune  of  their  heades ; 
some  more,  some  lesse,  as  please  the  phantasies  of 
their  inconstant  mindes.  Othersome  be  flat  and 
broade  in  the  croune,  like  the  battlements  of  a 
house." 

Now  the  hat  is  a  very  important  matter.  How 
much  may  depend  upon  it,  no  one  can  tell.  It  is 
the  first  object  on  which  the  eye  rests  in  regarding 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger  ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  reason  that  we  are  so  much  swayed  in 
our  prepossessions  by  its  condition.  If  we  meet  a 
man,  for  instance,  who  wears  a  "  shocking  bad  hat," 
we  at  once  set  him  down  as  a  person  of  no  con- 
sideration, while  a  new  castor  never  fails  to  impart 
a  certain  pleasing  air  to  the  features  which  it  sur- 
mounts. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  if  we 
would  describe  a  person,  the  description  commen- 
ces invariably  with  the  hat.  The  messenger  of 
Hotspur,  when  he  would  announce  the  coming  of 
Prince  Hal,  glittering  in  golden  coat,  begins  very 
naturally, 

"  I  saw  young  Harry,— with  his  beaver  on." 


Indeed  the  hat  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  its 
wearer.  We  believe  that  in  a  majority  of  cases 
we  could  define  the  individual  with  no  other  data 
than  his  hat.  Given  the  hat, — to  find  the  profes- 
sion, the  opinions  and  the  habits  of  the  man  would 
be  a  problem  capable,  we  think,  of  easy  solution. 
Suppose  the  persons  unknown  to  pass  by  us,  be- 
hind a  screen  just  high  enough  to  conceal  them, 
but  to  allow  a  sight  of  their  hats,  we  should  say, 
that  under  the  low  slouched  hat,  which  moves  on- 
ward with  a  jerk,  there  is  a  money-lender  of  the 
Mosaic  brotherhood;  the  smart,  pert,  shining  hat, 
set  jauntily  on  one  side,  is  worn  by  a  dandy  clerk; 
the  humble,  unresisting  chapeau  covers  a  clergy- 
man of  low  church  principles  ;  the  misshapen,  care- 
less hat  of  rough  nap  bespeaks  the  husband,  while 
beneath  the  highly  respectable,  well-brushed  hat 
there  may  be  seen  a  "  Ccelebs  in  search  of  a  wife," 
of  whom  we  would  be  willing  to  swear,  like  Clau- 
dio  in  the  play,  "  If  he  he  not  in  love  with  some 
woman,  there  is  no  believing  old  signs  :  he  brushes 
his  hat  0^ mornings :  what  should  that  bode!" 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  fashionable  hat  of  our 
time  is  the  most  ungraceful  head-dress  that  was 
ever  devised.  No  hat  of  a  past  age,  since  gentle- 
men have  discarded  steel  and  iron  from  their  war- 
drobe, was  so  ill-adapted  to  its  purposes  or  so  lit- 
tle becoming  to  the  person.  Nor  can  we  find  so 
bad  an  article  anywhere  at  the  present  day.  There 
is  the  turban,  which  is  worn  by  unbelievers,  which 
never  gives  one  the  head-ache — quite  a  model  head- 
dress in  comparison.  The  peaked  hat  of  the  Span- 
ish conlrabandista, — such  as  is  worn  by  Fra  Dia- 
volo  in  the  third  act, — is  far  more  picturesque. 
Even  the  queer  looking  thing  which  we  see  on  the 
head  of  Mephistopheles  in  the  German  etchings, 
though  somewhat  unpleasantly  associated  with  the 
qualities  of  that  unamiable  individual,  is  a  prettier 
attire.  Recent  events  have  broutrht  into  voo-ue  a 
hat,  which  is  capable  of  being  managed  in  good 
hands  very  effectively,  but  which  may  be  greatly 
abused, — the  Mexican  sombrero.  But  the  hat,  the 
most  to  our  fancy,  that  we  have  ever  seen,  (and  we 
have  seen  this  only  on  paper,)  is  the  one  which 
the  engravers  represent  as  having  contained  within 
its  ample  dimensions  "  as  much  ivisdom  as  could 
live"  in  the  head  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  It  is 
comely,  sober,  and  comfortable. 

As  we  cannot  hope  to  regulate  the  style,  however, 
and  bring  out  such  a  hat  as  we  should  most  desire, 
it  becomes  us  to  make  the  best  of  the  prevailing 
mode.  And  we  shall  take  the  liberty  here  of  of- 
fering some  good  hints  to  the  reader  as  to  the  se- 
lection of  his  hat.  1st.  Get  a  new  one  every  three 
months  or  at  least  semi-annually.  2nd.  Never  be 
in  advance  of  the  fashion,  but  be  content  to  keep 
up  with  it.  3rd.  Never  wear  a  while  hat,  unless 
for  plantation  purposes,  and  then  get  a  broad  brim. 
But  above  all,  never  put  a  black  string  around  it. 
Leave  that  to  the  stable  boys.     4th.  Do  not  rely  too 
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much  on  5'our  own  whims,  but  select  a  good  shop 
for  your  purchases  and  leave  the  fitting  to  the 
dealer. 

Reader,  if  you  can  give  us  four  better  maxims 
than  these,  you  may  take — our  hat. 

The  next  article  in  our  synthesis  of  dress,  (for 
we  are  proceeding  synthetically,)  is  the  cravat,  of 
which  a  French  writer  has  said  "  L'art  de  mettre 
sa  cravate  est  a  I'homrae  du  monde  ce  que  Tart  de 
donner  ji  diner  est  a  Thomme  d'etat."  We  should 
say  that  it  is  not  to  the  man  of  the  world  alone  that 
the  art  of  tying  the  cravat  is  important,  and  that 
diplomacy  has  never  suffered  so  much  from  bad 
dinners  as  mankind  from  vicious  and  erroneous 
views  on  this  subject.  When  we  consider  that  it 
encircles  the  region  of  the  epiglottis  and  deeply 
affects  the  respiration  of  the  wearer,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  how  important  it  is  to  have  it  rightly 
adjusted.  We  propose  not  to  enter  upon  a  histor- 
ical treatise  of  the  cravat,  or  we  might  easily  de- 
monstrate that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  effeminacy 
of  the  later  days  of  Rome  and  was  not  introduced 
among  our  immediate  ancestors,  until  the  early 
part  of  the  17ih  century.  The  impetus  given  to 
the  manufacture  of  English  silks  by  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  brought  cravats 
into  general  use,  and  it  may  now  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  human  neck  will  never  regain  its  former 
freedom. 

The  best  material  for  the  cravat  is  satin  or 
silk  of  an  uniform  color.  Glaring  colors  should  be 
avoided  and  stripes  and  spots  are  most  objectiona- 
ble. It  should  be  folded  in  the  simplest  manner 
and  tied  in  a  common  knot,  so  loosely  as  to  allow 
the  neck  the  "largest  liberty"  that  can  be  attain- 
ed. 

With  regard  to  the  white  cravat,  for  purposes  of 
full  dress,  although  sanctioned  by  general  usage, 
we  have  our  doubts.  Few  persons  are  improved 
in  appearance  by  it,  and  those  of  dark  complex- 
ion are  rendered  positively  frightful  from  the  con- 
trast. Fair  skins  and  blue  eyes — genuine  Saxon 
characteristics — consort  very  well  with  the  white 
cravat,  and  it  always  imparts  to  such  persons  an 
air  of  repose,  that  is  quite  taking.  On  the  whole, 
"we  should  regard  it  as  an  article  that  could  not  be 
too  cautiously  adopted.  There  is  said  to  be  dan- 
ger in  it,  too.  We  have  seen  an  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis, which  assumed  that  the  bronchial  affections, 
so  prevalent  among  the  clergy,  resulted  altogether 
from  their  white  cravats.  There  is  some  plausi- 
bility at  least  in  this  conjecture.  We  have  a  friend, 
remarkable  for  his  energy  and  his  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit,  who  enjoys  excellent  health,  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  the  fact  that  he 
never  wears  white  cravats.  It  may  be  mentioned 
too,  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  on  the  fatal  day 
of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  field  in  a  white  cravat.  The  sun  of  Auster- 
litz  had  seen  him  in  black  silk,  and  never  had  his 


eagles  been  successful  under  any  other  neck-cloth. 
How  far  the  cravate  hlanc  influenced  the  fortunes 
of  his  last  battle,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  ex- 
plain. 

Closely  connected  with  the  cravat  is  the  shirt 
collar  ;  and  a  consideration  of  this  will  at  once  in- 
volve us  in  the  veocata  quastio,  whether  they  should 
be  worn  standing.  The  inventive  genius  of  Lord 
Byron,  as  is  well  known,  was  exhibited  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  style  of  collar,  which  has  ever 
since  been  called  by  his  name,  and  is  of  universal 
adoption  among  ourselves.  We  consider  this  style 
as  altogether  the  most  natural  and  as  affording  a 
closer  approximation  than  any  other  t&the  primitive 
freedom  of  the  neck.  Latterly,  we  have  been  call- 
ed upon  to  adopt  the  standing  style  and  made  to  pass 
sub  jiigo,\inAex  the  yoke,  and  we  cannot  help  fan- 
cying that  to  the  eye  of  a  foreigner,  we  must  look, 
under  this  unaccustomed  restraint,  very  much  like 
the  dandies  that  Biddy  Fudge  saw  in  Paris  ; 

"  Quite  a  new  sort  of  creatures,  unknown  yet  to  scholars, 
With  heads,  so  immovably  stuck  in  shirt  collars, 
That  seats,  like  our  music-stools,  soon  must  be  found  them, 
To  twirl  when  the  creatures  may  wish  to  look  round  them." 

After  all,  the  whole  question  is  perhaps  a  physical 
one  and  resolves  itself  into  this — whether  the  neck 
to  be  enveloped  is  handsome  or  otherwise.  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  his  poem  of  Urania,  discusses  it  very 
satisfactorily,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
standing  style  is  to  be  preferred, 

"  Our  freeborn  race,  averse  to  every  check. 
Has  tossed  the  yoke  of  Europe  from  its  neck  ; 
From  the  green  prairie,  to  the  sea-girt  town, 
The  whole  wide  nation  turns  its  collars  down. 

"  The  stately  neck  is  manhood's  manliest  part ; 
It  takes  the  life-blood  freshest  from  the  heart ; 
With  short,  curled  ringlets  close  around  it  spread. 
How  light  and  strong  it  lifts  the  Grecian  head ! 
Thine,  fair  Erectheus  of  Minerva's  wall ; — 
Or  thine,  young  Athlete  of  the  Louvre's  hall. 
Smooth  as  the  pillar  flashing  in  the  sun 
That  filled  the  arena  where  thy  wreaths  were  won,— • 
Firm  as  the  band  that  clasps  the  antlered  spoil 
Strained  in  the  winding  anaconda's  coil ! 
I  spare  the  contrast ;  it  were  only  kind 
To  be  a  little,  nay,  intensely  blind  : 
Choose  for  yourself:  I  know  it  cuts  your  ear  ; 
I  know  the  points  will  sometimes  interfere; 
I  know  that  often,  like  the  filial  John, 
Whom  sleep  surprised  with  half  his  drapery  on, 
You  show  your  features  to  the  astonished  town 
With  one  side  standing  and  the  other  down  ; — 
But  O  my  friend  !  my  favorite  fellow  man  ! 
If  nature  made  you  on  her  modern  plan. 
Sooner  than  wander  with  your  windpipe  bare, — 
The  fruit  of  Eden  ripening  in  the  air, — 
With  that  lean  head-stalk,  that  protruding  chin, 
Wear  standing  collars,  were  they  made  of  tin ! 
And  have  a  neck-cloth— by  the  throat  of  Jove  ! 
Cut  from  the  funnel  of  a  rusty  stove  !" 

Proceed  we  to  the  coat — the  toga  virilis — the 
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garment  of  the  man.  But  hold, — the  limits  we  have 
assigned  ourselves  will  not  admit  a  full  discussion 
of  this  most  voluminous  subject ;  already  the  pile 
of  MS.  at  our  side  admonishes  us,  (as  the  face- 
tious imitator  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  expressed  it,)  that 
"  all  things  that  have  an  end  must  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion,"  and  as  we  have  sometliing  to  say  on 
other  matters,  we  must  dismiss  the  coat  with  a  sin- 
gle remark.  It  is  that  subdued  colors  should  al- 
ways be  preferred,  and  only  the  best  tailor  should 
be  permitted  to  construct  the  garment. 

A  few  more  suggestions  will  suffice  on  the  The- 
ory of  the  Toilet.  And  these  we  think  may  be 
best  given  by  farther  quotations  from  Dr.  Holmes  : 

"  Wear  seemly  gloves  ;  not  black  nor  yet  too  light, 
And  least  of  all  the  pair  that  once  was  white  ; 
■   Let  the  dead  party  where  you  told  your  loves 
Bury  in  peace  its  dead  bouquets  and  gloves  ; 
Shave  like  the  goat,  if  so  your  fancy  bids, 
But  be  a  parent, — don't  neglect  your  kids. 

*  #  *  * 

Be  shy  of  breastpins  ;  plain,  well-ironed  white, 
With  small  pearl  buttons, — two  of  them  in  sight, — 
Is  always  genuine,  while  your  gems  may  pass 
Though  real  diamonds,  for  ignoble  glass. 
But  spurn  those  paltry  cis-Atlantic  lies. 
That  round  his  breast  the  shabby  rustic  ties  ; 
Breathe  not  the  name,  profaned  to  hallow  things 
The  indignant  laundress  blushes  when  she  brings." 

In  our  remarks  on  the  interesting  subject  before 
us,  the  attentive  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  no- 
tice that  as  yet  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  gen- 
tler sex,  without  a  large  reference  to  whom  any 
treatise  on  the  toilet  must  of  necessity  be  quite  in- 
complete. We  beg  leave  therefore  to  address  our- 
selves to  them  for  a  brief  space,  and  we  trust  to  be 
received  with  the  consideration  due  to  a  zealous 
apologist  of  their  weaknesses  and  a  devoted  admi- 
rer of  their  charms.  We  place  our  hand  upon  our 
heart  and  proceed. 

You  will  not  deny,  most  respected  and  adorable 
of  created  beings,  that  your  little  heads  are  always 
full  of  devices  for  decorating  your  little  persons. 
Else  why  is  it  that  so  much  assiduity  is  bestowed 
upon  your  dresses, — why  do  you  look  with  so  much 
interest  for  the  monthly  visitation  of  that  anony- 
mous beauty  of  the  fashion-plates,  who  flourishes 
in  eternal  youth  and  eternal  pink  ribbon  1  Why 
do  you  return  from  church  on  Sunday,  so  little 
benefitted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blowemup's  sermon  of 
fifty-five  minutes  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  distinc- 
tions, that  you  can  only  talk  of  Miss  "  Timmin's 
frightful  visite,'"  or  "  that  horrid  new  bonnet  of 
Miss  Frump  ■?"  Nay,  start  not  !  We  impute  this 
not  to  you  as  a  grievous  fault.  It  is  periiapsbuta 
prompting  of  your  inward  nature.  That  man,  ugly 
as  he  is  in  his  angular  shape,  without  one  of  those 
curves  which  we  are  taught  to  consider  the  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  should  seek  the  aid  of  externals, 
may  not  be  defensible  on  general  principles.     But 


woman  seems  to  have  been  made  fair  for  the  very 
purpose  of  being  the  object  of  our  expenditures, 
and  as  we  set  a  gem  of  purest  water  in  the  cost- 
liest casket,  it  appears  only  proper  that  she  should 
be  the  recipient  of  the  finest  wardrobes  that  our 
pockets  can  furnish.  Paying  the  piper,  however, 
generally  gives  one  the  privilege  of  directing  the 
music,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  the  changes  of  their 
fashions,  we  may  fairly  claim  to  have  our  own  tastes 
consulted.  The  right  also  attaches  of  speaking 
out  freely  with  regard  to  the  whole  system. 

The  great  fault  of  womankind  at  the  present  day, 
we  think  is,  that  of  overdressing.  There  is  a  too- 
muchness  in  their  attire,  which  offends  the  critical 
eye.  Now  we  might  be  justified  in  attacking  this 
on  economical  grounds.  But  we  scorn  this  advan- 
tage. We  object  to  it  only  as  violating  the  rules 
of  propriety.  We  do  not  like  to  see  a  lovely  form 
concealed  beneath  a  profusion  of  tawdry  ornaments, 
or  burdened  with  an  infinity  of  fineries.  This  ex- 
travagance is  bad  enough  any  where,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  tolerated  on  the  street.  And  yet  it  is  almo«t 
universal.  With  the  return  of  the  autumnal  glo- 
ries of  the  shops,  we  shall  expect  to  see  large  num- 
bers of  our  charming  friends,  on  their  morning 
walks,  so  outrageously  attired,  that  we  may  almost 
say  of  them,  like  the  heroine  of  the  Samson  Ago- 
nistes, 

"  But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  ? 

Female  of  sex  it  seems. 

That  so  bedeck VI,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  sailing 

Like  a  stately  ship 

Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 

Of  Javan  or  Gadire, 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 

Sails  filled  and  streamers  waving." 

Ladies,  we  beg  of  you,  reform  it  altogether. 

There  is  another  sad  error  of  the  sex,  in  array- 
ing themselves  with  over-stiffness  and  precision. 
We  are  far  fronn  designing  to  hint  that  a  lady  can 
ever  bestow  too  much  care  upon  her  toilet.  In- 
deed, the  female  dandy  usually  exhibits  less  care 
than  any  one  else.  But  we  have  seen  ladies  dress- 
ed up  in  a  manner,  which  indicated  the  most  un- 
comfortable feeling,  as  if  they  could  not  move  with- 
out deranging  the  set  of  their  garments.  Such  an 
appearance  is  unbecoming  and  at  present  inexcusa- 
ble. The  great  superiority  of  the  female  costume 
of  the  present  day,  over  any  that  has  preceded  it, 
is  found  in  its  ease  and  adaptation  to  the  person. 
No  constraint  is  put  upon  the  movements  of  the 
wearer.  No  alarming  head-dress  is  superimposed 
to  make  her  resemble  the  caryatides  of  sculpture  : 
but  the  fullest  comfort  is  afforded,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  natural  beauties  are  set  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Let  woman  recollect  this,  and  be  assu- 
red that  she  never  looks  so  well  as  when  quite  un- 
conscious of  her  own  attractions.  Lord  Bacon 
tells  us  that  the  greatest  beauty  she  can  boast,  is 
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that  which  a  painting  fails  to  express.  Undoubt- 
edly it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  grace  and  freedonti 
of  her  carriage,  for  it  is  not  until  this  point  has 
been  acquired,  that  the  dear  creature  bursts  upon 
us  in  the  plenitude  of  those  charms,  which  brin^f 
us  willing  captives  to  her  feet.  We  yield  to  the 
irresistible  neglige  and  coincide  with  Herrick  : 

"  A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 
[A  happy  kind  of  carelessness  ;] 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction; 
An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 
Enthrals  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 
A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereliy 
Ribands  that  flow  confusedly  ; 
Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part." 

But  the  greatest  impropriety  of  female  apparel, 
which  is  not  perhaps  so  much  a  fault  in  the  wear- 
ers, as  a  defect  in  the  mode  itself, — is  that  it  recog- 
nizes no  difference  of  age.  There  are,  in  con- 
templation of  fashion,  no  old  women  at  all,  for  all 
are  robed  in  the  same  colors  and  the  same  styles. 
Is  it  not  a  mockery  to  see  those,  whose  shadows 
are  lengthening  in  the  evening  of  life,  bedecked  in 
the  finery  of  sweet  sixteen,  to  see  nature  giving 
place  to  art  in  their  appearance,  to  see  the  roses 
which  have  left  their  cheeks  paraded  in  their  bon- 
nets, and  the  tresses  that  are  glossy  no  longer,  re- 
placed by  the  preparations  of  the  perruquier  ?  Can 
the  foot  of  time  be  stayed  by  frippery  and  decora- 
tion 1  And  yet  do  we  not  see  every  day  ladies  of  un- 
certain ages  exhibiting  these  painful  contrasts,  these 
absolute  contradictions  in  external  semblance  T 

There  is  no  greater  error  in  the  world  than  is 
committed  by  those  who  associate  ugliness  with 
age,  and  though  the  dictionaries  may  conjoin  them, 
we  maintain  that  not  unfrequenlly  good  looks  come 
with  advancing  years, — we  mean  the  good  looks  of 
a  benignant  and  intellectual  countenance.  There 
is  a  great  moral  beauty  in  the  appearance  of  one, 
whose  garb  denotes  that  she  has  yielded  a  willing 
submission  to  the  fixed  decrees  of  our  being,  who 
having  seen  the  joyous  delights  of  youth  and  pass- 
ed the  honorable  period  of  mature  age,  is  content 
to  throw  aside  the  ornament*  which  once  she  wore, 
and,  instead  of  masquerading  in  laces  and  velvets, 
to  be  seen  in  the  simple  and  unostentatious  appa- 
rel that  befits  her  years.  To  the  eye  of  affection, 
the  gray  hairs  upon  her  brow  are  far  more  becom- 
ing than  any  artificialities  that  could  be  procured, 
and  the  pallor  of  her  cheek  more  attractive  than 
the  sunniest  glow  of  early  loveliness.  It  is  when 
we  look  upon  such  a  character  as  this,  that  we  re- 
alize the  truth  of  the  touching  lines  of  the  poet, 

"  Les  Amours  sont  toujours  enfants 
Et  les  Graces  sont  de  tout  age," 

and  feel  in  their  full  force  the  veneration  and  re- 
gard which  old  age  ought  always  to  inspire. 


THE  LADY  ALICE  :— A  SONG. 
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Of  all  the  lassies  high  or  low, 

In  hall  or  cot  or  palace, 
The  blithest  l.iss  of  all  I  know 

Is  lovely  lady  Alice  ! 
Her  rudest  tone  is  zephyr's  own, 

She  warbles  like  a  linnet, 
Her  girdle,  like  Armida's  zone, 

Hath  a  thousand  sweets  within  it ! 

II. 

Now  you  may  call  for  a  glass  of  wine, 

Or  nectar  brewed  in  Heaven  ; 
But  Alice,  that  sweet  mouth  of  thine, 

To  my  warm  lips  be  given  ! 
Now  you  may  call  for  a  dulcimer, 

And  wake  its  softest  measure  ; 
But  Alice,  warble  to  my  ear, — 

1  ask  no  other  pleasure. 

III. 

Now  you  may  call  for  a  sunny  sky. 

With  not  a  cloud  upon  it ; 
But  give  me  the  light  of  her  blue  eye, 

As  it  gleams  beneath  her  bonnet ! 
And  you  may  gather  lilies,  sir, 

From  Delhi  to  Gibraltar, 
If  I  may  gather  those  white  hands 

Beside  the  blessed  altar! 

lY. 

For  oh  !  of  lassies  high  or  low. 

In  hall  or  cot  or  palace, 
The  blithest  lass  of  all  I  know 

Is  lovely  lady  Alice. 
Her  rudest  tone  is  zephyr's  own. 

She  warbles  like  a  linnet, 
Her  girdle,  like  Armida's  zone 

Hath  a  thousand  sweets  within  it ! 


THE  THREE  DAYS  OF  JULY. 

A  very  excellent  and  agreeable  work  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  Boston  press,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Louis  Philippe."  The  author,  Benjamin  Perley 
Poore,'Esq.,  has  long  been  favorably  known  to  the  public  as 
the  European  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  and  during 
several  years'  residence  in  Paris,  spent  in  collecting  from  the 
public  archives  materials  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  has  had  unusual  facilities  for  becoming  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  Government.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  sheets  of  his  work,  in  advance  of 
its  publication,  from  which  we  print  the  following  graphic 
sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  which  placed  Louis  Ega- 
lite  upon  the  throne.      The  spirited  portraitures  of  the 
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prominent  characters  of  the  period,  with  which  the  sketch 
opens,  are  indeed  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand. 

iEd.  Mess. 


Beranger  mingled  together  liberty  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table — crushed  the  Grand  Almoner 
while  he  praised  the  charms  of  Lisette,  and  launch- 
ed his  thunder  against  the  Jesuits,  while  he  sang 
to  the  youlliful  graces  of  Jeanneton.  Combining 
the  talents  of  Anacreon  and  Tyrtaeus,  he  wore  a 
double  crown — of  lliorny  laurels  and  of  thornless 
roses — and  in  proportion  as  his  grisettes  were  of 
easy  access,  was  his  political  aim  difficult  to  di- 
vine. All  ages  found  something  to  admire  in  his 
varied  stanzas — the  young  girl  as  well  as  the  old 
soldier,  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  revolutionist, 
drank  eagerly  from  the  cup  of  love  and  liberty 
which  he  presented.  His  songs  resounded  from 
the  English  channel  to  the  Pyrenees,  entering  into 
all  memories,  and,  by  the  force  of  noble  and  daring 
thought,  fixing  upon  all  hearts  a  profound  contempt 
for  Charles  X. 

Guizot,  Thiers,  Mignet,  Michelet,  and  a  host  of 
other  writers,  re-echoed  the  same  sentiment  in  the 
University  and  the  daily  press,  wielding  against  the 
imprudent  monarch  the  mighty  influence  of  letters, 
which  in  France  predominates  over  all  others. 
They  attacked  every  thing  that  bore  the  name  of 
legitimate  royalty,  and  likened  the  reigning  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  English  house  of  Stuart. 
Across  the  channel  a  monarch  had  been  dethroned 
without  politically  convulsing  society,  and  they 
boldly  inquired  if  France  could  not  do  likewise  1 
In  olden  limes,  when  the  great  mass  of  the  French 
had  little  honor  to  win,  or  property  to  lose,  history 
had  little  influence,  but  now  that  a  division  of  for- 
tunes had  placed  almost  every  office  within  the 
reach  of  the  bourgeoiserie,  they  looked  to  it  as  a 
practical  lesson  for  examples.  The  historians  be- 
came popular  oracles  with  them,  as  they  gained  an 
influence  over  the  Bonapartists  and  Republicans, 
by  depicting  their  triumphs  in  gorgeous  colors.  As 
to  the  power  of  the  newspaper  press,  so  univer- 
sally exercised  in  the  present  century,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  its  influence  in  France  is 
quadruple  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Direct- 
ed through  such  channels,  the  attacks  of  the  "  horn- 
mes  de  le tires''^  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the 
throne,  arid  the  result  fully  realized  the  fine  pas- 
sage which  Bulwer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  sa- 
gacious hero,  Cardinal  Richelieu  : 

" the  PEN  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Behold  the  art'h  enchanter's  wand  !     Itself  nothing  ! 
But  catching  sorcery  from  the  master-hand 
To  paralyze  the  Cajsars,  and  to  strike 
The  loud  earth  breathless  !" 

Many  of  these  master-minds  were  members  of 
a  revolutionary  society  called  '' Aide-toi  et  le  del 


faidera^''  (aid  thyself,  and  Heaven  will  aid  thee,) 
which  numbered  Gamier  Pages,  Odilon  Barrot, 
Manuel  Foy,  and  other  popular  orators,  who  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  upon  the  people.  They 
had,  amidst  the  smoke  of  battle-fields  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  war,  lost  sight  of  oratory  as  of  most 
other  severe  studies  of  poetic  leisure,  and  now 
dwelt  with  rapture  on  free  voices  speaking  freely. 
Speech,  like  the  sword,  is  a  formidable  weapon 
when  wielded  by  those  who  have  courage,  and 
march  boldly  on  to  the  assault. 

One  solitary  priest  was  among  this  formidable 
opposition,  for  Charles  X.  was  too  much  of  a  devo- 
tee not  to  enlist  the  church  on  his  side.  But  this 
exception,  to  use  the  words  of  Janin,  was  one  who 
thought  like  Bossuet,  and  wrote  like  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau — one  of  those  spirits  which  are  natural- 
ly rebellious  because  they  are  never  duly  apprecia- 
ted. A  democrat  after  the  manner  of  an  old  apos- 
tle, this  organ  between  the  gospel  and  the  char- 
ter— this  constitutional  Luther — this  energetic  ora- 
tor, whose  denunciation  crushed  all  upon  whom  it 
fell — to  sum  up  in  one  word,  this  Father  de  la 
Mennais  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  opponents  of 
Charles  X.  Calling  to  him  all  the  griefs,  all  the 
humiliations,  all  the  miseries,  and  all  the  opinions 
of  disordered  humanity,  he  filled  their  wasted  and 
weary  souls  with  popular  vengeance.  Having  found 
it  impossible  to  make  himself  comprehended  as  an 
expounder  of  his  own  creed,  he  applied  that  creed 
to  politics  in  a  democratic  sense,  and  became  the 
most  powerful  politician  of  the  age.  The  Pope 
fulminated  his  thunder  against  him,  and  he  sent  the 
bolts  back  with  doubled  force  against  Charles  X., 
Defender  of  the  Holy  Church. 

There  was  yet  another  branch  of  this  hydra- 
headed  opposition — the  women,  who  have  ever  ex- 
ercised in  France  a  greater  influence,  both  in  poli- 
tics and  literature,  than  they  have  in  any  other  land 
since  the  days  of  Egyptian  greatness.  An  Eng- 
lish writer  says,  that,  although  excluded  from  the 
throne  and  sceptre  by  the  Salic  law,  they  have  fre- 
quently ruled  by  a  power  stronger  than  all  law ; 
and  amidst  a  people  vain,  frivolous,  chivalric,  gal- 
lant, and  fond  of  pleasure,  the  women  have  taken 
up  their  place  in  life  9y  the  side  of  the  men.  More 
adroit  in  their  conduct,  quicker  in  their  perceptions, 
than  the  less  subtle  sex,  they  have  ruled  absolutely 
in  those  times  when  adroitness  of  conduct  and 
quickness  of  perception  have  been  the  qualities 
most  essential  to  pre-eminence.  And  the  heroism 
of  Joan  d'Arc,  the  courage  of  Charlotte  Corday, 
the  barbarities  committed  by  the  fishwomen  in  the 
first  revolution,  show  that  they  are  not  wanting 
when  enterprise  and  daring  are  demanded.  Who 
that  has  read  French  history  forgets  the  powerful 
De  Maintenon,  the  winning  Pompadour,  the  in- 
triguing De  Longueville,  the  ingenious  Scuderi, 
the  epicurean  Ninon,  the  agreeable  Sevign6,  the 
much  loved  De  Lorme,  the  heroic  Roland,  the  in- 
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telligent  De  Stael — in  short,  there  is  not  a  page 
but  has  to  speak  of  some  female  repiiialion — nor  is 
there  a  path  to  fame  which  female  footsteps  have 
not  trod  !  Madame  Adelaide  of  Orleans  is  well 
known  to  have  played  an  active  part  in  the  (as  yet 
undefined)  efforts  of  her  brother  to  seize  the  throne. 
It  is  certain  that  she  prevailed  upon  Talleyrand  to 
join  the  discontented  faction,  that  she  promised  of- 
fice and  honors  to  the  wives  of  prominent  men  in 
the  case  of  her  brother's  success,  and  that  her  mor- 
ganic  husband,  Baron  Athalin,  was  the  organ  of 
communication  between  the  clubs  and  the  Palais 
Royal. 

With  all  these  powerful  auxiliaries,  Louis  Phil- 
ippe felt  conscious  of  success  in  the  inevitable 
struggle.  His  plans  were  so  well  matured  that  he 
was  able  to  stand  aloof,  and  not  only  to  deceive  the 
King,  but  Lafayette  and  the  Republicans.  Instead 
of  seizing  the  crown,  he  intended  to  accept  it  when 
offered  to  him  by  those  whom  he  saw  would  not  be 
disposed  to  submit  to  the  despotic  rule  he  projected. 
The  publication  of  the  ordinances  lit  the  train 
which  he  had  so  carefully  laid,  and  the  subsequent 
explosion  proved  his  ability  in  undermining  the  dy- 
nasty which  had  granted  him  so  many  favors,  and 
which  he  had  sworn  to  uphold. 


It  was  on  Monday  morning,  the  26th  of  July  1830, 
that  the  "  Moniteur,''''  Charles  X.'s  ofScial  journal, 
published  the  obnoxious  ordonnances,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  entirely  abrogate  the  charter.  By 
eleven  o'clock  they  were  generally  known,  and 
groups  were  assembled  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  discussing  their  object  and  effect, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  popular  commotion  ; 
business  went  on  as  usual,  and  there  was  a  full  at- 
tendance in  the  evening  at  the  theatres  and  dan- 
cing gardens. 

The  editors  of  newspapers,  who  thus  found  their 
pens  bridled,  met  in  the  morning  at  the  elder  Mr. 
Dupin's,  to  know  if  the  law  would  not  justify  ihem 
in  publishing  without  a  license  ;  but  they  found  him 
awed,  and  unwilling  to  take  any  decisive  measures. 
They  determined  nevertheless  to  hold  a  meeting, 
protest  against  the  ordonnances,  and  issue  their 
papers  the  next  morning  without  obtaining  licen- 
ses. At  the  Institute  of  France  Mr.  Arago  de- 
livered an  eulogy  on  Fresnel,  into  which  he  intro- 
duced some  spirited  allusions  to  the  glaring  usur- 
pation which  had  been  attempted  on  the  liberties 
of  the  country. 

Count  de  la  Borde  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the 
editors  held  at  the  office  of  the  "  NationoT''  in  the 
afternoon,  when,  after  an  animated  discussion,  the 
publication  of  a  protest,  and  a  resistance  to  the 
ordonnances,  was  decided  upon.  Believing  that 
Charles  X.  would  have  a  temporary  triumph — for 
it  was  impossible  to  imagine  that  a  government 
which  deliberately  invited   insurrection  was   not 


prepared  to  resist  it — the  editors  displayed  a  spirit 
worthy  of  their  position  as  sentinels  on  the  watch- 
tower  of  freedom.  Their  protest  was  bold,  rep- 
resenting the  disobedience  of  the  unlawful  ordon- 
nances as  sacred,  and  asserting  that  "  w'hen  a  legal 
reign  had  ended,  that  of  force  commenced."  By 
sunset,' proof  slips  of  the  next  morning's  papers, 
containing  this  protest,  were  profusely  distributed, 
and  jToduced  an  electric  effect  upon  the  Parisians. 

The  liberal  Deputies  were  called  together  in  the 
evening,  and  urged  to  issue  a  similar  protest,  but 
they  hesitated.  The  students  of  the  Quartier 
Latin  were  making  cartridges,  for  Count  de  la 
Borde  had  said  that  morning  to  a  deputation  which 
they  had  sent  to  the  editor's  meeting,  urging  a  re- 
course to  arras  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  right — our 
country  no  longer  claims  from  us  empty  words; 
unanimous  action,  vigorous  and  powerful,  can  alone 
save  her  liberties."  And  from  the  low  wine  shops 
around  the  Palais  Royal  there  issued  bands  of 
men,  carrying  a  bundle  of  the  protests,  who  scat- 
tered themselves  among  the  dancing-gardens  in 
the  suburbs,  paying  for  liberal  potations  in  which 
to  drink  the  downfall  of  Charles  X. — telling  the 
workmen  that  they  were  all  to  be  dismissed  the 
next  day — and  shouting  "  Vivele  Charte.^''  "  Live 
the  Charter,"  echoed  from  thousands  of  lips,  they 
knew  not  exactly  why,  but  with  its  overthrovi'  the 
intriguing  agents  of  Louis  Philippe  cunningly 
wove  in,  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies,  the 
disgrace  of  the  cherished  tricolor,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Napoleon.  To  possess  a  charter,  accord- 
ing to  Prince  Polignac,  who  knew  the  Parisians 
well,  is  for  the  populace  the  full  enjoyment  of 
'•  three  things — work  to  do,  cheap  bread,  and  few 
taxes  to  pay." 

On  Tuesday  morning  very  few  of  the  shops  were 
open,  and  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  was 
filled  with  the  populace,  listening  to  inflammatory 
harangues  from  the  revolutionary  agitators,  who 
strove  to  impress  upon  their  audiences  that  a  char- 
ter was  all  that  was  necessary  to  alleviate  their 
condition.  By  noon  large  bodies  of  the  lower 
classes  were  parading  the  streets,  uttering  impre- 
cations upon  the  obnoxious  Ministers,  and  shout- 
ing "  Vive  le  Charte.'''' 

Unluckily  for  Charles  X.  he  intrusted  the  com- 
mand of  Paris  to  Marmont,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  who 
had  betrayed  Napoleon,  and  permitted  the  allied 
army  to  enter  Paris.  With  only  12,000  men  under 
the  orders  of  this  detested  commander,  the  gov- 
ernment now  resolved  to  enforce  its  edicts,  and  a 
Commissaire  of  Police  supported  by  a  company  of 
gend'armes  was  sent  to  seize  the  presses  of  the 
"  TemfS^''  one  of  the  refractory  journals.  The 
house  thus  menaced  was  situated  in  the  Rue  Rich- 
elieu, one  of  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares  of 
Paris,  and  the  presses  which  it  was  intended  to 
seize  were  in  the  buildings  at  the  further  end  of  a 
large  court.     The   approach  of  the  commissaire 
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being  announced,  Mr.  Baude  had  the  doors  of  the 
printing-house  locked,  and  the  gates  opening  on 
the  street  thrown  wide  open.  The  workmen,  the 
contributors,  and  all  the  persons  employed  on  the 
paper  in  any  capacity,  drew  up  in  two  files  ;  Mr. 
Baude  stationed  himself  in  the  space  between 
them,  bareheaded;  and  in  that  order  all  remained 
waiting  the  event  in  deep  silence.  The  passers 
by  were  struck  with  curiosity  and  stopped;  some 
of  them  bowed  respectfully  ;  the  gend'armes  were 
uneasy. 

The  commissaire  arrived.  Obliged  to  pass  be- 
tween the  two  files  of  men,  who  stood  mute  and 
impassive  on  either  hand,  he  became  agitated, 
turned  pale,  and  going  up  to  Mr.  Baude,  he  politely 
stated  to  him  the  object  of  his  mission.  "  It  is 
by  virtue  of  the  ordonnances.  Monsieur,"  said  Mr. 
Baude,  firmly,  "  that  yon  are  come  to  demolish  our 
presses.  Well,  then,  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  law 
that  I  call  on  you  to  forbear."  The  commissaire 
sent  for  a  locksmith  :  he  came,  and  the  doors  of 
the  printing-house  were  about  to  be  forced  open. 
Mr.  Baude  stopped  the  man,  and  producing  a  copy 
of  the  Code,  he  read  to  him  the  article  relating  to 
the  punishment  of  robbery  accompanied  with  house- 
breaking. The  locksmith  uncovered  his  head  to 
show  his  respect  for  the  law  ;  but  being  again  or- 
dered by  the  commissaire  to  proceed,  he  seemed 
about  to  obey,  when  Mr.  Baude  said  to  him  with 
ironical  coolness,  "  Oh  go  on  !  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  the  galleys."  At  the  same  time  appealing  from 
the  commissaire  to  the  Assize  Courts,  he  drew  out 
his  pocket-book  to  enter  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses present.  The  pocket-book  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  every  one  inscribed  his  name. 
Every  particular  in  this  scene  was  striking  and 
singular, — Mr.  Baude's  stature,  his  sturdy  counte- 
nance, his  keen  eyes  overhung  with  thick  bushy 
brows,  the  law  for  which  he  demanded  respect, 
the  stubborn  determination  of  the  spectators,  the 
protection  of  the  absent  Judges  invoked  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  a  detachment  of  gend'armerie, 
the  crowd  that  every  moment  grew  denser  out- 
side, and  gave  audible  expression  to  its  indigna- 
tion. The  terrified  locksmith  threw  up  the  job, 
and  was  loudly  cheered.  Another  was  sent  for ; 
he  endeavored  to  execute  the  orders  given  him; 
but  suddenly  found  that  his  tools  were  gone.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  smith  em- 
ployed to  rivet  the  irons  on  the  convicts.  These 
proceedings,  which  took  up  several  hours,  and  were 
witnessed  by  great  numbers  of  persons,  derived  a 
real  historical  importance  from  the  circumstances. 
By  affording  the  people  an  example  of  disobedience 
combined  with  attachment  to  the  laws,  two  cra- 
vings of  its  nature  were  gratified, — viz.,  the  love 
of  manitestins  its  independence,  and  the  necessity 
of  feeling  itself  governed.* 

In  the  afternoon   a  body  of  troops  fired   upon  a 

•  Louis  Blanc's  History  of  Ten  Years. 


group  of  people,  who  refused  to  disperse  when 
summoned  by  a  magistrate,  and  a  man  was  killed. 
"  To  arms  !  live  the  charter  !"  shouted  the  mob; 
barricades  were  thrown  up,  arms  and  ammunition 
were  distributed  by  unknown  hands,  and  the  hos- 
tilities commenced,  upon  the  issue  of  which  de- 
pended a  sovereignty.  The  fifth  regiment  of  in- 
fantry refused  to  fire  upon  the  people,  and  several 
other  regiments  faltered,  while  the  insurgents  dis- 
played indomitable  courage.  Day  was  just  decli- 
ning, when  a  man  appeared  on  the  Quai  de  I'Ecole, 
carrying  in  his  hand  that  tricolor  flag  which  had 
not  been  seen  for  fifteen  years.  No  cry  was  ut- 
tered, no  movement  took  place  among  the  crowd 
drawn  up  along  the  river  walls.  Amazed,  silent, 
and,  as  if  immersed  in  their  recollections,  they 
continued  gazing,  long  after  it  passed,  on  that 
standard,  the  unexpected  sight  of  which  evoked 
such  glorious  phantoms.  Some  aged  men  uncov- 
ered their  heads,  others  shed  tears  ;  every  face 
had  turned  pale. 

Lafayette  had  that  morning  read  the  ordonnances 
at  La  Grange,  and,  taking  post-  horses,  was  at  Paris 
in  the  evening  to  offer  to  the  insurgents  the  use  of 
his  name  and  person.  He  found  that  the  liberal 
Deputies  had  been  in  session  all  day,  but  had  done 
nothing,  though  the  rattling  of  musket  volleys  had 
been  heard  throughout  the  afternoon,  and  some 
young  men,  who  had  come  to  cheer  ^r.  Perier, 
were  charged  upon  by  a  squad  of  hussars,  and 
wounded  by  the  sabres  under  the  windows  of  the 
council-room.  Louis  Blanc,  from  whom,  as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  scene,  we  quote  largely,  gives 
a  vivid  description  of  the  aspect  of  Paris  that  night. 
All  along  the  Boulevards,  on  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
the  Place  Vendome,  and  that  of  the  Bastille,  were 
Swiss  or  lancers,  or  gend'armes,  or  cuirassiers  of 
the  guards,  or  foot  soldiers  ;  patrols  crossing  in  ev- 
ery direction  ;  in  the  Rues  de  I'Echelle  and  des 
Pyramides  attempts  at  barricades;  and  all  around 
the  Palais  Royal  a  swarm  of  men  assembled  from 
all  quarters  to  batten  on  revolt;  musket  shots  as 
yet  few  and  desultory  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  columns 
of  the  Exchange  a  guardhouse  blazing,  and  shed- 
ding an  ominous  flood  of  light  over  the  square; 
under  the  peristyle  of  the  Theatre  of  Novelties  lay 
a  corpse,  after  having  been  carried  about  with  cries 
of  "Vengeance!"  darkness  gathering  thicker  and 
thicker  over  the  city  from  the  destruction  of  the 
lamps  ;  men  running  up  and  down  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu bare-armed,  with  torches  in  their  hands. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  all  the  disposable  for- 
ces in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  were  marched  in- 
to the  capital,  and  the  strongest  positions  were  oc- 
cupied by  artillery — on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
population  of  Paris  appeared  to  have  risen  as  one 
man,  every  shop  was  shut,  every  artisan  was  ia 
arms,  carrying  weapons  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
description,  obtained  partly  from  the  Musee  d'Ar- 
tillerie,  partly   from  the  various  armorers'  shops, 
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and  partly  from  the  use  of  those  numerous  expe- 
dients to  which  a  deep  sense  of  determined  patri- 
otism enables  men  to  resort  in  such  moments.  An 
indefatigable  frequenter  of  the  drama,  who  repair- 
ed to  the  barricades,  was  astonished  to  find  his  *'  dii 
penates"  on  the  qui-vive  in  every  direction.  Char- 
lemagne's Sword  was  gleaming  on  one  spot — Tan- 
cred's  Panoply  was  mounted  in  another — the  Hel- 
mets of  the  Horatii  rivalled  with  the  Swords  of 
Nero's  Freedmen — and  halberds  and  partisans,  the 
usual  caparison  of  the  minions  of  despotism,  wa- 
ved high  in  the  coarse  hands  of  Sans-culottes. 

At  four  in  the  morning,  a  deputation  of  the  Poly- 
technic School  had  been  received  by  General  La- 
fayette, and  in  a  few  hours  these  young  heroes 
were  directing  the  movements  of  the  insurgents  in 
every  quarter  of  the  city.  The  National  Guard 
began  to  re-organize  itself,  and  some  imperial  uni- 
forms were  obtained  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  minor 
theatre.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Arago  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  Duke  of  Ragusa  to  cease  firing  on  the 
people — indignant  that  his  regular  troops  had  been 
in  two  instances  repulsed  by  journeymen  printers, 
who  fired  the  type  they  had  been  forbidden  to  use 
legitimately,  he  was  determined  to  occupy  the  city. 
Barricades  were  erected  of  felled  trees  and  over- 
turned carriages,  while,  as  the  troops  moved  on 
through  the  narrow,  obstructed  streets,  an  invisible 
enemy  poured  forth  their  fire,  with  deadly  aim, 
from  nearly  every  window.  The  very  women, 
their  passions  roused,  hurled  down  front)  the  house- 
tops paving  stones,  logs  of  wood,  and  bricks,  brui- 
sing and  harassing  the  soldiers  who  escaped  the 
shot.  AH  hope  of  conciliation  was  destroyed,  and 
it  now  remained  for  victory  alone  to  decide  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  people.  The  latter  were 
inspired  by  the  cry  of  "  Live  the  Charter,"  and, 
although  "ignorant  of  its  meaning,  they  threw  in- 
to it,"  says  Louis  Blanc,  "  all  the  vague  hopes  that 
swelled  their  bosoms.  Many  of  them  died  for  a 
word  they  did  not  understand — the  men  who  did 
understand  it  were  to  show  themselves  by-and-by, 
when  the  time  was  come  to  bury  the  dead." 

The  protest  of  the  liberal  Deputies  was  issued 
in  the  afternoon,  though  many  of  them  had  left  the 
city,  among  them  Mr.  Thiers,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge with  Madame  de  Courchamp,  at  Montmoren- 
cy. Charles  X.  was  at  St.  Cloud,  and  although 
he  could  hear  the  firing,  he  refused  to  credit  the 
reports  brought  to  him  from  time  to  time.  "  The 
Parisians,"  he  said,  "  are  in  a  state  of  anarchy — an- 
archy will  necessarily  bring  them  to  my  feet." 
This  blind  security  was  not  shared  by  the  mon- 
arch's niece,  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  who  was  posi- 
tive that  the  insurrection  was  the  work  of  another 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  So  strong  were  her 
suspicions,  that  she  organized  a  party  to  proceed 
to  Neuilly,  seize  the  Duke,  and  oblige  him  by  force 
to  consent  to  enter  Paris  with  her,  to  exhibit  her 
infant  son  Henri  to  the  people,  as  their  legitimate 


sovereign.  Charles  X.  accidentally  learned  the 
project,  and  stopped  it,  saying — "  Why,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  is  the  best  subject  I  have,  and  did  he 
think  there  was  any  danger,  he  would  be  here  to 
advise  me."  He  little  thought  that  all  that  day 
messengers  had  passed  between  Neuilly,  where 
Louis  Philippe  was,  and  Mr.  Lafiite's,  every  half 
hour,  and  that  Mr.  Oudart,  secretary  to  the  Du- 
chess, had  been  the  bearer  of  the  more  confidential 
communications. 

Before  night  the  tricolor  waved  in  triumph  from 
the  Hotel  deVille  and  Notre  Dame,  a^nd  the  troops 
were  concentrated  around  the  Tuileries.  Tacitus 
says  that  a  cloudy  sky  is  a  disastrous  omen,  and 
that  the  midnight  enterprise  languishes  under  the 
omen  of  a  clouded  moon ;  but  the  citizen  soldiers 
were  happy  in  their  auspices,  for  pure  and  bright  as 
their  aspirations  for  liberty  was  the  heaven  above 
their  heads  on  the  night  between  the  28th  and  29th 
of  July.  Few  Parisians  closed  their  eyes,  for 
though  the  tocsin  had  ceased  to  sound,  and  the  firing 
had  ceased,  a  solemn  murmur  of  busy  labor  was 
every  where  heard.  In  every  street  paving  stones 
were  torn  up  and  trees  cut  down  to  form  barricades, 
the  gunsmiths  "plied  their  rattling  trade,"  and  the 
groansof  the  wounded  on  their  way  to  the  hospitals 
were  mingled  with  the  sharp  challenge,  or  the 
watchful  "  sentinel,  guard  well  your  post,"  which 
one  hundred  thousand  citizens  on  foot  for  liberty 
passed,  from  one  to  another,  every  quarter  of  aa 
hour. 

A  newspaper  of  the  day,  "  La  Tribune,''''  narrates 
an  interesting  scene  which  occurred  at  one  of  the 
barricades  in  the  Rue  Cadet,  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  two  in  the  morning,  when  an  old  man, 
walking  with  difficulty,  sought  to  pass. 

"  Halt,"  cries  the  sentinel  ;  "  corporal,  come  and 
reconnoitre."  (The  corporal  was  a  working  man.) 
"  You  must  come  to  the  post,  you  fellows  there  ; 
and  you  shall  tell  us  what  keeps  you  abroad  so 
late."  The  group  walk  toward  the  post,  where 
each  of  the  unknown  undergoes  an  examination. 
First,  a  man  well  stricken  in  years,  of  venerable 
countenance,  and  for  whose  passage  it  had  been 
necessary  to  make  breaches  in  two  or  three  of  the 
barricades — then,  three  other  persons,  who  appear- 
ed to  be  under  his  orders,  as  aides-de-camp.  All 
this  appeared  very  suspicious  to  the  Commandant, 
who  sharply  interrogated  the  old  man.  The  latter 
replied  to  him  :  "  Captain,  you  see  me  moved  to  the 
very  soul  at  the  spectacle  which  you  make  me  wit- 
ness ;  embrace  me,  and  know  that  I  am  one  of  your 
old  comrades!"  The  Commandant  hesitated.  "It 
is  General  Lafayette !"  said  some  one.  Every  one 
flew  into  his  arms  ;  but  the  Commandant,  resuming 
all  his  gravity  :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,"  to  arms  P'' 
and  immediately  all  fell  into  line,  and  the  General 
reviewed  the  post,  as  in  the  most  regular  army. 

At  sunrise  on  the  29th,  the  bourgeois  took  up 
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arms,  and  joined  the  insurgents,  whose  ranks,  thus 
far,  had  been  filled  with  wild  students,  Phalanste- 
rians,  St.  Simonians,  Communists,  and  other  anar- 
chists, secretly  instigated  by  agents  from  the  Palais 
Royal.  They  had  accomplished  wonders,  but  there 
was  danger  of  revolutionary  excess,  and  when  La- 
fitte  called  upon  the  middle  classes  to  join  the  popu- 
lace in  order  to  check  their  mad  audacity,  and  es- 
tablish a  firm  constitutional  government,  few  refu- 
sed. A  regular  system  of  attack  was  now  organ- 
ized, and  from  every  quarter  of  the  capital  marched 
columns,  in  whose  ranks  were  to  be  seen  mechan- 
ics and  noblemen,  veteran  soldiers  and  boys,  uni- 
forms and  rags,  led  on  to  victory  by  the  ardent 
Polytechnic  students — Generals  of  twenty  years, 
as  Beranger  called  them.  Prodigies  of  valor  were 
enacted  by  many  of  these  improvised  battalions,  and 
we  even  read  of  boys  waving  the  tricolor  flag  amidst 
the  volleys  of  grape-shot,  and  rushing  ainong  the 
enemy's  squadrons  to  poniard  the  horse  of  the  dra- 
goon whom  they  could  not  reach.  The  King's 
troops,  particularly  the  Swiss  guards,  "  fought  like 
brave  men,  long  and  well,"  but  they  could  not  re- 
sist the  masses  which  attacked  them  on  all  sides. 
The  Louvre  was  evacuated — the  last  company  of 
the  Swiss  foot  guards  fell  in  the  Place  de  Carrou- 
sel— and  at  one  o'clock,  Charles  X.  looking  through 
a  telescope  from  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  saw  the 
fiery  tricolor  waving  in  triumph  over  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  insurgents  had  conquered,  and 
walked  through  regal  halls,  as  the  Spartan  army 
did  through  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  without  commit- 
ting the  slightest  acts  of  violence — for  to  have  de- 
vastated or  plundered  would  have  brought  death. 
The  bourgeoisie  were  determined  to  enforce  law 
and  order,  and  while  they  humored  the  mob  by  join- 
ing in  the  chorus  of  La  Marseillaise,  they  succeed- 
ed in  inspiring  in  their  breasts  a  delicate  sense  of 
honor,  which  would  not  have  discredited  the  days 
of  chivalry. 

At  this  moment,  Lafitte  declared  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Deputies,  that  as  they  had  remained  behind  the 
people,  they  must  now  at  least  endeavor  to  over- 
take them  by  organizing  without  delay  a  Provi- 
sional Government,  with  General  Lafayette  at  its 
head.  Half  an  hour  after  the  Tuileries  surrender- 
ed, this  Provisional  Government  was  on  its  trium- 
phal march  to  the  Hotel  de  ViJle,  amid  shouts  of 
"  Vive  Lafayette .'"  passing  through  barricades 
stained  with  fresh  blood,  while  from  the  house-tops, 
from  whence,  but  a  few  hours  before,  massive  pa- 
ving stones  had  been  cast  with  destructive  force  up- 
on the  doomed  soldiery,  now  showered  gentle  flow- 
ers and  tricolored  cockades  on  the  revolutionary 
veteran.  The  entire  capital  resounded  with  shouts 
of  joy,  which  went  up  from  the  square  in  front  of 
the  Hotel  de  Vjlle  as  the  procession  arrived,  and 
Lafayette  entered  the  walls,  where,  forty  years  be- 
fore, another  generation  had  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Revolution  of  1789.     Some  one  wishing  to 


show  him  the  way  :  "  I  know  it  better  than  you  all 
do,"  said  he  with  a  smile,  and  ascended  the  grand 
staircase. 

Monsieur  Sarrans,  his  aid-de-camp,  gives  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  scene  which  these  head-quar- 
ters of  insurrection  presented  :  "What  mighty  re- 
collections were  intermingled  with  others  yet  more 
grand  !  Those  immense  halls,  filled  with  crowds 
of  citizens  of  every  class,  of  every  age — those 
combatants,  intoxicated  by  victory,  interesting  by 
their  wounds — those  hangings,  covered  with  fleur- 
de-lis,  coolly  torn  to  pieces — the  bust  of  Louis 
XVIIL  thrown  upon  the  floor;  that  of  CharlesX. 
dashed  to  atoms — those  citizen  soldiers  arriving 
from  all  sides  to  announce  the  defeat  of  the  ene- 
mies of  liberty,  the  carrying  of  the  Louvre,  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  barracks  of  Babylon,  bringing 
the  colors,  and  dragging  along  the  cannon  which 
they  had  forcibly  taken  from  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
X. — orders  dictated  in  haste,  and  dispatched  in 
every  direction,  to  pursue  and  harass  the  Royalists 
in  their  retreat — those  guards  with  naked  arms — 
military  posts  forming  at  every  point — the  Place  de 
Greve  covered  with  ammunition  wagons  and  bro- 
ken arms — the  whole  Polytechnic  school  in  battle 
array — elsewhere  pious  hands  already  digging  the 
grave  of  the  heroes  of  liberty — in  short,  this  com- 
pound of  a  popular  tumult  and  a  real  battle  against 
experienced  troops  and  generals,  resolving  itself 
into  a  multitude  of  attacks  of  posts  and  partial  suc- 
cesses— all  this,  rendered  vivid  and  animated  by 
the  consciousness  of  a  great  triumph,  presented  a 
spectacle  worthy  the  pen  of  a  Tacitus  or  a  Saliust." 

That  afternoon  the  tricolored  flag  waved  from 
every  public  building  in  Paris;  not  a  man  was  to 
be  seen  unadorned  with  the  tricolored  cockade. 
Prompt  measures  were  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  following  procla- 
mation was  placarded  upon  the  walls  ; 

"  My  dear  fellow-citizens  and  brave  comrades, 

"  The  confidence  of  the  people  of  Paris  calls  me 
once  more  to  the  command  of  the  public  force. 
With  joy  and  devotedness  I  have  accepted  the  pow- 
er that  has  been  intrusted  to  me,  and  now,  as  in 
1789,1  feel  myself  strong  in  the  approbation  of  my 
honorable  colleagues  now  assembled  in  Paris.  I 
shall  make  no  profession  of  faith;  my  opinions  are 
known.  The  conduct  of  the  Parisian  population, 
during  these  last  days  of  trial,  renders  me  more 
than  ever  proud  of  being  at  its  head. 

"  Liberty  shall  triumph,  or  we  will  perish  to- 
gether. 

"  Vive  la  Liberie  !  Vive  la  Patrie  ! 

"  Lafayette." 
"  Paris,  July  29,  1830." 

His  forces  slain  or  dispersed,  the  Duke  of  Ra- 
gusa  fled  to  St.  Cloud,  where,  the  day  before,  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  keep  possession  of  the  ca- 
pital for  at  least  a  fortnight  longer.  The  news  that 
the  rebels  were  victorious  so  incensed  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  that  he  demanded  the  Duke's  sword, 
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and  broke  it  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  order- 
ing him  into  arrest.  This  act  of  violence  was  dis- 
approved of  by  Charles  X.,  who  limited  the  arrest 
to  four  hours,  and  at  dinner  time  sent  to  inform  the 
Duke  that  a  cover  was  placed  for  him  at  the  royal 
table.  The  invitation  was  not  accepted.  Finding 
that  further  resistance  to  the  popular  will  was  use- 
less, the  King  consented  to  repeal  the  ordonnan- 
ces,  and  directed  the  Duke  of  Mortemart  to  repair 
to  Paris,  and  treat  for  his  abdication,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  who  would  ascend  the  throne  as  Henri 
V.  Well  informed  politicians  have  expressed  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  had  the  Duke  of  Montemart  seen 
the  leading  Deputies  that  night,  the  elder  branch 
might  have  saved  the  throne. 

The  confidence  of  Charles  X.  in  Louis  Philippe 
remained  unshaken.  As  he  coolly  sat  at  the  whist 
table,  enjoying  his  usual  rubber.  Monsieur  Duras 
(first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber)  trumped  his 
king  of  hearts  with  a  knave  of  clubs,  and  the  Du- 
chess of  Berri  remarked,  "  So,  my  uncle,  you  will 
fall  a  victim."  "  Banish  these  suspicions  against 
those  good  d'Orleans,"  replied  the  monarch  ;  "there 
are  not  more  loyal  people  in  France,  and  just  now, 
when  I  heard  a  lieutenant  of  the  guards  say  that 
he  could  have  seized  the  Duke,  I  told  him  that, 
had  he  laid  a  finger  on  him,  I  should  have  loudly 
disavowed  the  act." 

"  Who  shall  rule  France  1"  was  that  night  dis- 
cussed by  thousands — the  aristocracy  advocating  the 
claims  of  Henri  V.,  the  bourgeoisie  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  war  party  young  Napoleon,  and  the 
liberals  a  President.  To  General  Lafayette  a  Re- 
public, modelled  after  the  United  States,  was  the 
dream  of  a  long  life^but  the  people  remembered 
the  excesses  of  1789.  "  Take  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans for  your  King,"  said  Monsieur  LafiUe — "Lib- 
erty will  be  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice  of  legitima- 
cy !  Order  will  thank  you  for  saving  it  from  Robe- 
spierre !  England,  in  your  revolution,  will  recog- 
nise her  own  !" 

"  Take  Louis  Philippe  as  our  King!"  replied 
Monsieur  de  Glandeves.  "  Why,  are  you  not  aware 
that  he  is  accused  of  having  approved  of  the  ho- 
micidal votes  of  his  father,  and  having  been  impli- 
cated in  schemes  for  seizing  the  throne  since  he 
was  eighteen,  besides  having  fought  against  Na- 
poleon T  Do  not  all  impartial  observers  accuse  him 
of  constant  intrigue  since  1815,  procuring  the  res- 
titution of  his  stipend  in  defiance  of  the  law,  cring- 
ing at  court,  and  out  of  court  flattering  the  mischief 
makers?  And,  above  all, has  he  not  been  so  loaded 
with  favors  by  the  elder  branch,  that  it  would  be 
the  blackest  ingratitude  for  him  to  seize  their  her- 
itage?" "Ah,  my  good  Sir,"  was  Lafitte's  reply, 
"  the  Duke  is  such  a  good  husband  and  so  kind  a 
father — besides,  he  would  improve  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  bourgeois  will  give 
iim  their  support." 


At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  La- 
fitte  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  agents  he 
had  sent  thither  on  the  preceding  day,  which  con- 
tained, in  the  following  closing  paragraph,  the  final 
instructions  of  the  arch-conspirator. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  wait  on  him  in  the  name  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  suitably  accompanied, 
and  to  offer  him  the  crown.  Should  he  plead  family 
considerations  or  scruples  of  delicacy,  it  will  be 
answered  him,  that  his  abode  in  Paris  is  important 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital  and  of  France,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  place  him  in  safety  there. 
The  infallibility  of  this  measure  may  be  relied  on. 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  set  down  for  certain,  that 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  will  not  be  slow  to  unite  him- 
self fully  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation." 

A  copy  of  this  was  carried  to  the  office  of  the 
"  National,''''  where  Messrs.  Thiers,  Mignet,  and 
Beranger  were  in  session,  and  in  an  hour  placards 
from  their  pens  were  profusely  distributed  in  every 
direction.     One  will  give  an  idea  of  all. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  carried  the  tricolor 
flag  under  the  enemy's  fire;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
can  alone  carry  it  again.  We  will  have  no  other 
flag. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  does  not  declare  him- 
self. He  waits  for  the  expression  of  our  wishes. 
Let  us  proclaim  those  wishes,  and  he  will  accept 
the  charter,  as  we  have  always  understood  and  de- 
sired it.  It  is  from  the  French  people  he  will  hold 
his  crown." 

These  placards  provoked  an  explosion  of  anger 
among  the  Liberals,  and  Pierre  Leronx  hurried  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  remonstrate  with  Lafayette, 
declaring  that  the  accession  of  another  Bourbon 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict. 
The  General  is  represented  as  having  sat  immova- 
ble in  a  large  arm-chair,  apparently  lost  in  deep 
thought,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  opposed  Louis 
Philippe,  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of 
Odilon  Barrot,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  uphold 
a  constitutional  monarchy. 

Louis  Philippe  had  left  Neuilly  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th  for  Raincy,  and  was  therefore  away 
from  home  when  Messrs.  Dupin,  Persil  and  Thiers 
arrived,  bringing  an  informal  ofl^er  of  the  crown 
from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans  could  not  bear  to  see  her  family  honored 
by  "  a  crown  snatched  from  the  head  of  an  old 
man,  who  had  always  proved  himself  to  be  a  faith- 
ful kinsman  and  a  generous  friend  ;"  but  the  ambi- 
tious Madame  Adelaide  promised  that  if  her  broth- 
er could  not  be  found  to  accept  what  should  be 
tendered  him,  she  would  receive  it  in  his  name. 
"  Only,"  said  the  diplomatic  Princess  to  Thiers, 
"we  must  have  a  care  that  Europe  does  not  think  this 
revolution  has  been  gotten  up  merely  to  change  the 
crown  of  France,  and  attribute  the  fall  of  Charles 
X.  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans."  In 
a  few  hours  a  commitlee  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
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ties  presented  iheraselves  at  Neuilly,  bearing  the 
following  proclamation  : 

"  To  THE  Citizens  of  France  : — The  meeting 
of  Deputies  at  this  lime  in  Paris,  has  deemed  it 
urgently  necessary  to  entreat  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  repair  to  the  capital,  to 
exercise  there  the  functions  of  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  express  to  him  their  desire 
to  preserve  the  tricolored  cockade.  It  has,  more- 
over, felt  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  applying 
itself,  without  intermission,  to  the  task  of  securing 
to  France,  in  the  approaching  session  of  the  Cham- 
bers, all  the  indispensable  guarantees  for  the  full 
and  entire  execution  of  the  charter." 

Returning  to  Neuilly  in  the  evening,  Louis  Phil- 
ippe read  this  important  document  at  the  gate  of 
his  park,  by  the  pale  and  flickering  light  of  a  torch, 
and  immediately  set  out  for  the  Palais  Royal.  He 
arrived  about  midnight,  accompanied  by  only  three 
persons,  wearing  the  tri-colored  cockade,  and  an- 
swering to  the  sentries'  challenge,  as  they  clam- 
bered over  the  barricades,  "  Vive  la  Charte.'''' 
Strange  to  say,  no  sooner  had  he  written  notes  to 
Lafitte  and  Lafayette,  than  he  despatched  a  mes- 
senger for  the  Duke  of  Mortemart,  who  had  been 
repulsed  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  testa- 
mentary executor  of  Charles  X.  Louis  Blanc 
thus  describes  the  interview  : 

The  Duke  of  Mortemart  followed  the  messen- 
ger, and  was  introduced  through  the  roof  of  the 
palace  into  a  small  closet  opening  to  the  right  on 
the  court,  and  not  belonging  to  the  apartments  oc- 
cupied by  the  family.  Louis  Philippe  was  lying 
on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  in  his  shirt,  and  only 
half  covered  with  a  shabby  quilt.  His  face  was 
bathed  in  perspiration,  there  was  a  lurid  fire  in  his 
eye,  and  all  about  him  bespoke  extreme  fatigue  and 
extraordinary  excitement  of  mind.  He  began  to 
speak  the  moment  the  Duke  of  Mortemart  enter- 
ed, and  expressed  himself  with  great  volubility  and 
earnestness,  protesting  his  attachment  to  the  elder 
branch,  and  vowing  he  had  only  come  to  Paris  to 
save  the  city  from  anarchy.  At  this  moment  a 
great  noise  was  heard  in  the  court,  where  people 
were  shouting  Vive  le  Due  d'  Orleans !  "  You 
hear  that,  Monseigneur,"  said  De  Morteinart. 
"  those  shouts  are  for  you."  "  No  !  No  !"  replied 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  increased  vehemence ; 
"  I  will  suffer  death  sooner  than  accept  the  crown." 
He  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles  X., 
which  he  sealed  and  delivered  to  De  Mortemart, 
who  carried  it  away  in  the  folds  of  his  cravat. 

By  a  curious  coincidence — Louis  Blanc  goes  on 
to  say — almost  at  the  very  hour  that  these  things 
were  passing  in  Paris,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Duchess  of  Berri  started  out  of  bed  at  St.  Cloud, 
agitated  by  a  thousand  terrors,  and  ran  half  dressed 
to  awaken  the  Dauphin,  and  to  reproach  him  for  an 
obstinacy  that  endangered  the  lives  of  two  poor 
children.     Distressed  and  overcome  by  the  cries 


and  tears  of  a  mother,  the  Dauphin  acquainted 
Charles  X.  that  St.  Clond  was  threatened,  and  that 
the  seat  of  the  monarchy  must  be  moved  a  little 
farther  ;  and  some  minutes  afterwards,  before  day- 
break, Charles  X.,  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  the 
children,  were  on  their  way  to  Trianon,  under  the 
protection  of  an  escort  of  gardes  du  corps.  The 
aspect  of  the  camp  boded  ill ;  and  bitter  thoughts 
were  written  in  the  faces  of  all  those  armed  ser- 
vants of  fugitive  royalty.  The  remains  of  the 
royal  kitchen,  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  sent 
some  flashes  of  gaiety  through  this  dense  and  dis- 
mal gloom  ;  but  whilst  some  were  dividing  tl  is  un- 
expected booty  among  them,  with  laughter,  others 
were  abandoning  their  colors,  and  scattering  their 
arms  over  the  road  as  they  fled.  Little  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  on  hired  bayonets. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  deputation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  waited  on  Louis  Phil- 
ippe for  his  decision,  and  found  him  nearly  over- 
powered by  fear  and  hope,  for  Charles  X.  was  still 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  the  Duchess  was 
openly  opposed  to  her  husband's  dethroning  his  gen- 
erous kinsman.  At  last  he  sent  Marshal  Sebastiani 
to  Talleyrand  for  his  decision,  and  that  old  diplo- 
matist settled  the  matter  by  saying,  with  the  flip- 
pancy of  a  political  coxcomb,  "  It  is  well — let  him 
accept."  In  an  hour  the  following  proclamation 
was  placarded  : 

"  Inhabitants  of  Paris, — 

"  The  Deputies  of  France,  at  this  moment  as- 
sembled in  Pans,  have  expressed  their  desire  that 
I  should  betake  myself  to  tliis  capital,  to  exercise 
there  the  functions  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  1  have  not  hesitated  to  come  and  partake  your 
dangers,  to  place  myself  in  the  midst  of  this  hero- 
ic population,  and  use  all  my  endeavors  to  preserve 
you  from  civil  war  and  anarchy.  On  entering  the 
city  of  Paris  I  wore  with  pride  those  glorious  col- 
ors you  have  resumed,  and  which  I  had  myself  long 
carried. 

"  The  Chambers  are  about  to  assemble  :  they 
will  consult  on  the  means  of  securing  the  reign  of 
the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the 
nation. 

"  A  charter  shall  henceforth  be  a  true  thing. 
Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans." 

Surrounded  by  a  numerous  staff,  and  escorted 
by  the  Deputies,  Louis  Philippe  now  set  out  for 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  passing  over  half-demolished 
barricades,  and  by  new-closed  graves.  Yet  there 
was  no  cheering,  no  enthusiasm,  and  where  one 
cried  "  Viiie  le  Due  d'' Orleans  1^''  a  thousand  cried 
"  Vive  le  Republique  !  Vive  Lafayette .'"  for  the 
people  felt  that  they  had  not  been  consulted,  and 
the  Bourbon  blood  of  the  Prince  excited  a  violent 
irritation.  The  procession  entered  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  Lafayette  receiving  his  royal  visitor  with 
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the  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  delighted  to  do  the 
honors  of  a  wholly  popular  sovereignty  to  a  Prince, 
and  then  all  eyes  on  the  square  were  turned  to  the 
grand  balcony.  A  sullen  grief  was  depicted  in 
the  faces  of  the  recent  combatants,  and  others  in 
the  crowd  were  ghastly  pale  with  fear.  At  last 
the  windows  were  swung  open,  and  Lafayette,  (the 
picture  of  the  arbiter  of  the  troubled  hour  descri- 
bed by  Virgil.)  his  aged  head  crowned  with  the 
character  of  seventy  years,  appeared  on  that  same 
balcony  where  he  had  been  so  conspicuous  nearly 
fifty  years  before,  waving  in  one  hand  the  flag  of 
the  old  Republic,  and  presenting  with  the  other 
the  candidate  for  the  new  monarchy.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  says  an  eye-witness,  burst  out  the 
loud,  hearty,  and  long  resounding  shouts  of  the 
populace  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  people  who 
had  been  fighting  for  their  liberties,  the  party  that 
had  been  plotting  for  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  de- 
ceived bourgeois  united  in  upholding  a  Prince  who 
was  "  to  put  an  end  to  all  revolutions,  and  to  es- 
tablish on  a  permanent  basis  the  institutions  of 
France." 


MRS.  LEWLS'  POEMS.* 

BV  EDGAR    A.    POE. 

Mrs.  Lewis  has,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
attained  a  high  poetical  reputation.  She  is  one  of 
the  youngest  of  our  poetesses  ;  and  it  is  only  since 
the  publication  of  her  "  Records  of  the  Heart,"  in 
1844,  that  she  can  be  said  to  have  become  known 
to  the  literary  world  :^aii  hough  her  "  Ruins  of  Pa- 
lenque"  which  appeared  in  the  "  New-World" 
sometime,  we  think,  in  1840,  made  a  most  decided 
impression  among  a  comparatively  limited  circle  of 
readers.  It  was  a  composition  of  unquestionable 
merit,  on  a  topic  of  infallible  interest.  In  1846, 
Mrs.  Lewis  published,  in  "  The  Democratic  Re- 
view," a  poem  called  "The  Broken  Heart,"  in 
three  cantos,  and  subsequently  has  written  many 
minor  pieces  for  the  "  American"  and  "Demo- 
cratic" Reviews,  and  for  various  other  periodical 
works.  In  all  her  writings  we  perceive  a  marked 
idiosyncrasy — so  that  we  might  recognize  her  hand 
immediately  in  any  of  her  anonymous  productions. 
Passion,  enthusiasm,  and  abandon  are  her  prevail- 
ing traits.  In  these  particulars  she  puts  us  more 
in  mind  of  Maria  del  OcciderUe  than  of  any  other 
American  poetess. 

There  has  been  lately  exhibited,  at  the  Academy 


*  The  Child  of  the  Sea  and  other  Poems.     By  S.  Anna 
Lewis,  author  of  "  E.ecords  of  the  Heart,"  etc.,  etc. 


of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York,  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Lewis,  by  Elliot,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  for- 
cible likeness  and  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy 
pictures  ever  painted.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  no- 
thing better  from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ; — it  alone 
would  suffice  to  place  Elliot  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  country — we  mean,  of  course,  as  a 
painter  of  portraits.  This  picture  conveys  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  personal  authoress.  She  is,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  quite  young — probably 
not  more  than  25  or  26 — with  dark  and  very  ex- 
pressive hazel  eyes  and  chesnut  hair,  naturally 
curling — a  poetical  face,  if  ever  one  existed.  Her 
form  is  finely  turned — full,  without  being  too  much 
so,  and  slightly  above  the  medium  height.  Her 
demeanour  is  noticeable  for  dignity,  grace  and  re- 
pose. She  goes  little  into  society  and  resides  at 
present  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  with  her  husband,  S. 
D.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Counsellor  at  Law.  We  have 
thought  that  these  succinct  personal  particulars  of 
one,  who  will  most  probably,  at  no  very  distant  day, 
occupy  a  high,  if  not  the  highest,  position  among 
American  poetesses,  might  not  prove  uninteresting 
to  our  readers. 

The  "  Records  of  the  Heart"  was  received  with 
unusual  favor  at  the  period  of  its  issue.  It  con- 
sists, principally,  of  poems  of  length.  The  lead- 
ing one  is  "  Florence,"  a  tale  of  romantic  passion, 
founded  on  an  Italian  tradition  of  great  poetic  ca- 
pability and  well  managed  by  the  fair  authoress. 
It  displays,  however,  somewhat  less  of  polish  and 
a  good  deal  less  of  assured  power  than  we  see 
evinced  m  her  "  Child  of  the  Sea."  We  quote  a 
brief  passage,  by  way,  merely,  of  instancing  the 
general  spirit  and  earnest  movement  of  the  verse  : 

Morn  is  abroad  ;  the  sun  is  up  ; 
The  dew  fills  high  each  lily's  cup. 
Ten  thousand  flowerets  springing  there 
Diffuse  their  incense  through  the  air. 
And,  smiling,  hail  the  morning  beam  ; 
The  fawns  plunge  panting  in  the  stream, 
Or  through  the  vale  with  light  foot  spring: 
Insect  and  bird  are  on  the  wing 
And  all  is  bright,  as  when  in  May 
Young  Nature  holds  high  holiday. 

"  Florence,"  however,  is  more  especially  notice- 
able for  the  profusion  of  its  original  imagery — as 
for  e.xample  : 

The  cypress  in  funereal  gloom 
Folds  its  dark  arms  above  the  tomb. 

''  TeneF'  (pronounced  Thanail,)  Melpomene,  (a 
glowing  tribute  to  L.  E.  L.,)  "  The  Last  Hour  of 
Sappho,"  "  Laone,"  and  "The  Bride  of  Guaya- 
quil,'' are  all  poems  of  considerable  length  and  of 
rare  merit  in  various  ways.  Their  conduct  as  nar- 
ratives, is,  perhaps,  less  remarkable  than  their  gen- 
eral effect  as  poems  proper.  They  leave  invaria- 
bly on  the  reader's  heart  a  sense  of  beauty  and  of 
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sadness.  In  many  of  the  shorter  compositions 
which  make  up  the  vohime  of  which  we  speak, 
"  (Records  of  the  Heart")  we  are  forced  to  recog- 
nize the  truth  and  perfect  appositeness  of  the  title — 
we  are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  here  indeed  the  heart 
which  records,  rather  than  the  fancy  which  invents. 
Tiie  passionate  earnestness  of  the  following  lines 
will  be  acknowledged  by  every  reader  capable  of 
appreciating  that  species  of  poetry  of  which  the 
essentiality  and  inspiration  is  truth. 

THE  FORSAKEN. 

It  hath  been  said — for  all  vyho  die 

There  is  a  tear  ; 
Some  pining,  bleeding  heart  to  sigh 

O'er  every  Lier  : — 
But  in  that  hour  of  pain  and  dread 

Who  will  draw  near 
Around  my  hiunble  covich  and  shed 

One  farewell  tear? 

Who  watch  my  life's  departing  ray 

In  deep  despair 
And  soothe  my  spirit  on  its  way 

With  holy  prayer? 
What  mourner  round  my  bier  will  come 

In  "  weeds  of  wo" 
And  follow  me  to  my  long  home 

Solemn  and  slow  ? 

When  lying  on  my  clayey  bed, 

In  icy  sleep, 
Who  there  by  pure  affection  led 

Will  come  and  weep  ; 
By  the  pale  moon  implant  the  rose 

Upon  my  breast, 
A.nd  hid  it  cheer  my  dark  repose — 

My  lowly  rest  I 

Could  I  but  knoiv  when  I  am  sleeping 

Low  in  the  ground 
One  faithful  heart  would  there  he  keeping 

Watch  all  night  round, 
As  if  some  gem  lay  shrined  beneath 

That  sod's  cold  gloom, 
'  Twuuld  mitigate  the  pangs  of  death 

And  light  the  tomb. 

Yes,  in  that  hour  if  I  could  feel 

From  halls  of  glee 
And  Beauty's  presence  one  would  steal 

In  secresy. 
And  come  and  sit  and  weep  by  me 

In  nights^  deep  noon — 
Oh!  J  would  ask  of  Memory 

No  other  boon. 

But  ah  !  a  lonelier  fate  is  mine — 

A  deeper  wo  : 
From  all  1  love  in  youth's  sweet  time 

I  soon  must  go — 
Draw  round  me  my  cold  robes  nf  white, 

In  a  dark  spot. 
To  sleep  tlirough  Death's  long  dreamless  night. 

Lone  and  forgot. 


We  have  read  this  little  poem  more  than  twenty 
times  and  always  with  increasing  admiration.  It 
is  inexpressibly  beautiful.  No  one  of  real  feeling 
can  peruse  it  without  a  strong  inclination  to  tears. 
Its  irresistible  charm  is  ils  absolute  truth — the  un- 
affected naturalness  of  its  thought.  The  sentiment 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  composition  is,  per- 
haps, at  once  the  most  universal  and  the  most pas- 
sionate  of  sentiments.  No  human  being  exists, 
over  the  age  of  fifteen,  who  has  not,  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  a  ready  echo  for  all  here  so  pathetically 
expressed.  The  essential  poetry  of  the  ideas  would 
only  he  impaired  by  "foreign  ornament."  This  is 
a  case  in  which  we  should  be  repelled  by  the  mere 
conventionalities  of  the  Muse.  We  demand,  for 
such  thoughts,  the  most  rigorous  simplicity  at  all 
points.  It  will  be  observed  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  not  an  attempt  at  "  imagery'' in  the  whole 
poem.  All  is  direct,  terse,  penetrating.  In  a  word 
nothing  could  be  better  done.  The  versification, 
while  in  full  keeping  with  the  general  character  of 
simplicity,  has  in  certain  passages  a  vigorous, 
trenchant  euphony  which  would  confer  honor  on 
the  most  accomplished  masters  of  the  art.  We 
refer,  especially  to  the  lines : 

And  follow  me  to  my  long  home 
Solemn  and  slow 

and  to  the  quatrain  : 

Could  I  but  know  when  I  am  sleeping 

Low  in  the  ground 
One  faithful  heart  wotiW-there  be  keeping 

Watch  all  night  round. 

The  initial  trochee  here,  in  each  instance,  substi- 
tuted for  the  iambus  produces,  so  naturally  as  to 
seem  accidentally,  a  very  effective  echo  of  sound 
to  sense.  The  thought  included  in  the  line  "  And 
light  the  tomb,"  should  be  dwelt  upon  to  be  appre- 
ciated in  its  full  extent  of  beauty  ;  and  the  verses 
which  I  have  italicized  in  the  last  stanza  are  poe- 
try— poetry  in  the  purest  sense  of  that  much  mis- 
used word.  They  have  power — indisputable  pow- 
er ;  making  us  thrill  with  a  sense  of  their  weird 
magnificence  as  we  read  them. 

In  "  The  Child  of  the  Sea,"  Mrs.  Lewis  has 
accomplished  a  much  more  comprehensive  at  least, 
if  not  at  all  points  a  more  commendable  poem  than 
any  included  in  her  "  Records  of  the  Heart."  One 
of  its  most  distinguishing  merits  is  the  admirable 
conduct  of  its  narrative — in  which  every  incident 
has  its  proper  position — where  nothing  is  inconse- 
quent or  incoherent — and  where,  above  all,  the  rich 
and  vivid  interest  is  never,  for  a  single  inoment, 
permitted  to  flag.  How  few,  even  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  skilful  of  poets,  are  successful  in 
the  management  of  a  story,  when  that  story  has  to 
be  told  in  verse.  The  diificulty  is  easily  analyzed. 
In  all  mere  narrations  there  are  particulars  of  the 
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dullest  prose,  which  are  inevitable  and  indispensa- 
ble, but  which  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  bind 
together  the  true  interest  of  the  incidents — in  a 
word,  explanatory  passages  which  are  yet  to  be 
"  so  done  into  verse"  as  not  to  lei  doivn  the  inriagi- 
nation  frona  its  pride  of  place.  Absolutely  to  po- 
etize these  explantory  passages  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  art,  for  prose,  and  that  of  the  flattest  kind,  is 
their  essentiality  ;  but  the  skill  of  the  artist  should 
be  sufficient  to  gloss  them  over  so  as  to  seem  poetry 
amid  the  poetry  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
For  this  end  a  very  consummate  art  is  demanded. 
Here  the  tricks  of  phraseology — quaintnesses — and 
rhythmical  effects,  come  opportunely  into  play. 
Of  the  species  of  skill  required,  Moore,  in  his 
"  Alciphron,"  has  given  us,  upon  the  whole,  the 
happiest  exemplification  : — but  Mrs.  Lewis  has 
very  admirably  succeeded  in  her  "  Child  of  the 
Sea."  We  are  strongly  tempted  ;  by  way  of  show- 
ing what  we  mean,  to  give  here  a  digest  of  her 
narrative,  with  comments — but  this  would  be  doing 
the  author  injustice,  in  anticipating  the  interest  of 
her  work. 

The  poem,  although  widely  differing  in  subject 
from  any  of  Mrs.  Lewis'  prior  compositions,  and 
far  superior  to  any  of  them  in  general  vigor,  artis- 
tic skill,  and  assured  certainty  of  purpose,  is  nev- 
ertheless easily  recognizable  as  the  production  of 
the  same  mind  which  originated  "  Florence''  and 
"The  Forsaken."  We  perceive,  throughout,  the 
same  passion,  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  the  same 
seemingly  reckless  abandon  of  thought  and  man- 
ner which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  charac- 
terizing the  writer.  We  should  have  spoken  also, 
of  a  fastidious  yet  most  sensitive  and  almost  vo- 
luptuous sense  of  Beauty.  These  are  \\\e  general 
traits  of  "  The  Child  of  the  Sea  :"  but  undoubtedly 
the  chief  value  of  the  poem,  to  ordinary  readers, 
will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  aggregation  of  its  imagi- 
native passages — its  quotable  points.  We  give  a 
few  of  these  at  random  : — the  opening  lines  will 
be  at  once  appreciated  : 

Where  blooms  the  myrtle  and  the  olive  flings 
Its  aromatic  breath  upon  the  air  ; 
Where  the  sad  bird  of  night  forever  sings  ■ 
Meet  anthems  for  the  Children  of  Despair. 

Again  : 

Fresh  blows  the  breeze  on  Tarick's  burnished  bay  ; 
The  silent  sea-mews  bend  them  throngh  the  spray  : 
The  Beauty  freighted  barges  bound  afar 
To  the  soft  m/usic  of  the  gay  guitar. 

the  oblivious  world  of  sleep — 


Tlial  rayless  realm  where  Fancy  never  beains- 
That  Nothingness  beyond  the  Land  of  Dreams. 

Folded  his  arms  across  his  sable  vest, 
As  if  to  keep  the  heart  within  his  breast. 

he  lingers  by  the  streams, 

Pondering  on  incommunicable  themes. 


]Vor  notes  the  fawn  that  tamely  by  him  glides 

The  violets  lifting  up  their  azure  eyes 

Like  timid  virgins  whom  Lovers  steps  surprise. 

And  all  is  hushed — so  still — so  silent  there 
That  one  might  hear  an  angel  wing  the  air. 

Adown  the  groves  and  dewy  vales  afar 
Tinkles  the  serenader^s  soft  guitar. 

her  tender  cares, 


Her  solemn  sighs,  her  silent  streaming  tears, 
Her  more  than  woman's  soft  solicitude 
To  soothe  his  spirit  in  its  frantic  mood. 

Now  by  the  crags — then  by  each  pendant  bough 
Steadies  his  steps  adown  the  mountain's  brow. 

Sinks  on  his  crimscm  couch,  so  long  unsought. 
And  floats  along  the  phantom  streain  of  thought. 

Ah,  no  !  for  there  are  times  when  the  sick  soul 
Lies  calm  annid  the  storms  that  round  it  roll, 
Indifferent  to  Fate  or  to  what  haven 
By  the  terrific  tempest  it  is  driven. 

The  Dahlias,  leaning  from  the  goldenvase, 

Peer  pensively  upon  her  pallid  face. 

While  the  siveet  songster  o'er  the  oaken  door 

Looks  through  his  grate  and  warbles  "  weep  no  more  .'" 

lovely  in  her  misery. 


As  jewel  sparkling  up  through  the  dark  sea. 

Where  hung  the  fiery  moon  and  stars  of  blood. 
And  phantom  ships  rolled  on  the  rolling  flood. 

My  mind  by  grief  was  ripened  ere  its  time, 
And  knowledge  came  spontaneous  as  a  chime 
That  flows  into  the  soul,  unbid,  unsought; 
On  Earth  and  Air  and  Heaven  I  fed  my  thought — 
On  Ocean's  teachings — Etna's  lava  tears — 
Ruins  and  wrecks  and  nameless  sepulchres 

Each  morning  brought  to  them  untasted  bliss. 
No  pangs — no  sorrows  came  with  varying  years — 
No  cold  distrust — no  faithlessness — no  tears — 
But  haul  in  hand  as  Eve  and  Adam  trod 
Eden,  they  walked  beneath  the  smile  of  God. 


It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  we  quote 
these  brief  passages  by  no  means  as  the  best,  or 
even  as  particularly  excelling  the  rest  of  the  poem, 
on  an  averaged  estimate  of  merit,  but  simply  with  a 
view  of  exemplifying  some  of  the  author's  more  ob- 
vious traits — those,  especially,  of  vigorous  rhythm, 
and  forcible  expression.  In  no  case  can  the  loftier 
qualities  of  a  truly  great  poem  be  conveyed  through 
the  citation  of  its  component  portions,  in  detail, 
even  when  long  extracts  are  given — how  much  less, 
then,  by  such  mere  points  as  we  have  selected.  If 
we  err  not  greatly,  "  The  Child  of  the  Sea"  will 
confer  immortality  on  its  author. 
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ALL  THINGS  SPEAK  OF  GOD. 

BY    J.    A.    TURNER. 

The  flower  that  blushes  on  its  stem 

lieveals  its  Maker's  name, 
As  caskets  that  conceal  the  gem 

Bespeak  the  inward  flame. 

The  bubbling  brook  that  sends  its  stream 

Its  peljbly  bed  along, 
Delights  to  kiss  the  solar  beam 

And  pour  its  praise  in  song. 

The  zephyr  that  unfurls  its  wing, 

To  fan  the  evening  dew, 
And  coolness  o'er  the  desert  fling. 

Bespeaks  its  Maker  too. 

The  bird  that  warbles  on  the  tree 

And  carols  lighlsome  lays, 
But  lends  its  tuneful  melody 

To  its  Creator'.s  praise. 

The  star  that  twinkles  in  the  sky 

And  smiles  a  gem  of  light, 
Pjoolaims  that  lustrous  orbs  on  high 

But  shine  with  borrowed  light. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

NO.  VI F. 

The  Ins  lilu  lion  for  Ike   Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Blind  Asylum  in  Paris. 


Not  far  from  the  little  free-stone  chapel  which 
crowns  the  summit  of  Mont  Louis  in  the  cemetery 
of  Pere  La  Chaise,  stands  a  small  black  marble 
sepulchre,  bearing  the  dale  of  1823,  and  the  name 
of  Sicard,  spelt  in  the  expressive  manual  Alpha- 
bet of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  letters  are  form- 
ed by  six  hands,  delineated  in  different  positions, 
after  the  manner  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  and 
neatly  carved  on  the  front  of  the  tomb. 

It  is  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  and  we  paused 
before  it,  not  from  curiosity  alone,  but  from  an  in- 
nate feeling  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  him  whose 
remains  are  enshrined  within — whose  life  and  ta- 
lents were  so  nobly,  so  energetically  devoted  to  that 
work  of  wonder  and  benevolence,  the  education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb ! 

To  the  Abbe  Roch  Ambroise  Cucurron  Sicard 
of  Tousseret,  near  Bordeaux,  and  to  his  teacher 
and  predecessor,  the  Abbe  Charles  Michael  de 
L'Epee,  of  Versailles,  botii  the  gratitude  and  ad- 
miraiion  of  all  philanthropists  are  due,  but  more  es- 
pecially the  gratitude  of  such  as  have  ties  connec- 
ting them  with   that  once  helpless  portion   of  our 


race,  for  whose  benefit,  the  lime  and  labors  of  these 
humane  and  distinguished  men  were  applied  with 
such  blessed  success.  They  have  passed  from  the 
earth,  but  imperishable  must  ever  be  the  fame  and 
fruits  of  their  good  works,  their  ingenuity  and  ex- 
ertions;— to  borrow  the  words  of  an  interesting 
tourist,  their  names  and  praises  shall  live,  when 
the  marble  upon  which  they  are  engraved,  shall 
have  crumbled  into  dust. 

The  Abbe  de  L'Epee  possessed  only  a  moderate 
income,  yet  supported  at  his  own  private  expense 
no  less  than  forty  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  by 
his  indefatigable  instructions  and  paiience,  accom- 
plished his  design  of  rendering  them  susceptive  of 
enjoyment  within  themselves  and  useful  members 
of  Society.  He  even  communicated  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  various  languages  and  sciences — 
some  became  mathematicians  and  engineers,  and 
others  poets  and  writers  for  literary  works — all 
were  taught  a  trade  or  profession.  Such  was  his 
regard  for  his  protegees,  that  when  quite  an  old 
man,  he  has  been  known  to  deprive  himself  of  a 
fire  during  an  entire  winter,  in  order  to  supply  them 
liberally  with  that,  and  other  comforts. 

Government  at  length  rewarded  his  generosity 
and  successful  efforts  by  its  patronage,  and  erected 
a  public  Institution  which  was  committed  to  his 
guidance  and  control.  It  is  located  in  the  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Jaques,  towards  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Paris,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting establishments  in  the  city. 

One  morning  in  every  week  it  is  thrown  open 
for  public  inspection,  and  at  the  close  of  every 
month  there  is  a  public  examination  of  the  pupils, 
to  which  admission  may  be  obtained  by  merely  ap- 
plying to  the  director  for  tickets,  and  well  worth 
while  it  is  to  do  this  and  go  there  to  witness  an  in- 
teresting and  touching  scene,  which  will  occupy 
only  a  few  hours  and  leave  a  pleasing  and  lasting 
impression  on  both  mind  and  heart. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  ninety,  and 
their  rapid  progress  and  attainments  in  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  their  development  of  pow- 
er and  aeuteness  in  metaphysical  reasoning — in 
short,  their  utter  change  from  inental  obscurity  to 
soul-cheering  light  of  intellect,  inspire  the  visitor 
with  pleasure  and  amazement,  and  almost  induce 
the  belief  that  providence,  who  always  "  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,'"  has  bestowed  on  this 
unfortunate  class  of  human  beings,  higher  capaci- 
ties than  common,  to  compensate  in  some  measure 
for  their  deprivation  of  hearing  and  speech. 

After  the  death  of  the  Abbe  de  L'Epee,  which 
occurred  in  1789,  his  friend  and  assistant,  the  Abbe 
Sicard,  conducted  the  school  with  equal  skill  and 
credit — indeed  it  seemed  as  if,  like  Elijah  of  old, 
his  master  had  cast  his  mantle  upon  him,  and  with 
it  transmitted  his  ability  and  zeal  fur  the  office  he 
bequeathed  to  him. 

To  the  original  list  of  studies,  Monsieur  Sicard 
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added  the  accomplisliments  of  drawing,  painting 
and  working  in  Mosaic,  and  had  the  gratification 
of  sending  forth  from  his  seminary  many  proficients 
in  each,  but  death,  the  fell  destroyer  of  the  good 
as  well  as  the  wicked,  put  an  end  to  the  labors  of 
this  excellent  man,  while  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
and  usefulness,  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  1822,  (a 
gloomy  day  for  the  poor  mutes!)  he  was  laid  upon 
his  bier.  When  we  were  in  Paris,  the  Abbe  Gon- 
delin,  occupied  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  Madame  had  charge  of  the  girls,  for  both 
male  and  female  children  are  admitted,  a  circum- 
stance I  have  neglected  to  mention. 

Those  who  can  afford  to  pay,  are  charged  for 
board  and  tuition,  but  the  poor  are  received  gratui- 
tously :  none  of  the  latter,  however,  are  suffered 
to  enter  without  the  testimony  of  a  surgeon  to  their 
being  deaf  and  dumb,  nor  without  the  most  satis- 
factory proofs  that  their  parents  are  unable,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  support  and  education. 

When  these  are  obtained,  the  candidates  are 
welcomed  to  a  comfortable  home,  there  to  reside 
five  years  and  be  fitted  to  share  in  the  pursuits  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  maintain  themselves  by 
that  trade  or  profession  they  may  prove  best  cal- 
culated to  acquire.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  their  edu- 
cation "  a  philosophical  curiosity,''''  and  so  it  really 
is.  The  idea  of  instructing  them,  and  the  meihocl 
of  doing  so,  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a  Ben- 
edictine Monk,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury— his  name  was  Pedro  de  Ponce.  He  educa- 
ted two  Castilian  children  of  high  birth,  who  were 
mutes,  and  his  success  excited  both  wonder  and 
applause. 

After  his  time  several  other  Spaniards  and  individ- 
uals in  different  countries  applied  themselves  to  the 
same  benevolent  vocation,  but  their  labors  extend- 
ed to  a  very  few  pupils,  and  their  system  of  leach- 
ing was  very  incomplete  :  the  happiness  and  honor 
of  perfecting  it  were  reserved  for  the  two  eminent 
Frenchmen  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking. 

According  to  a  computation  made  some  years 
ago  by  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Paris,  there 
were  then  in  Europe  more  than  eighty  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  several  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  fanciful 
style  in  which  the  mutes  usually  express  their  con- 
ceptions of  any  given  subject,  here  are  a  series  of 
fiowery  definitions  I  have  written  in  imitation  of 
it.  Suppose  them  to  be  asked  the  meaning  of  Grat- 
itude, Fidelity,  Ingratitude,  Fear,  Pride,  Humility. 
Revenge,  Modesty,  Patience,  Punctuality  and  Pow- 
er, they  would  probably  answer  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gratitude — The  incense  and  beauty  with  which 
the  flower  repays  the  care  and  trouble  of  him  who 
reared  it. 

Fidelity — The  adherence  of  the  Ivy  to  the  scath- 
ed oak  or  ruined  tower. 


The  constant  turning  of  the  sunflower  to  the 
sun. 

V. 

"  As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  Gorl  when  he  sets, 
The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose." 

Moore. 

Ingratitude — The  thorns  of  the  Rose  piercing 
the  hand  which  nourished  it. 

Fear — 1  he  shrinking  of  the  Sensitive  plant  from 
the  hand  that  would  touch  it. 

Pride — The  towering  of  the  stately  hollyhock 
above  more  attractive  and  sweeter  flowers  of  hum- 
bler growth. 

Humility — The  lowliness  of  the  sweet  and  beau- 
teous violet. 

Revenge — The  stinging  of  the  nettle  when  dis- 
turbed. 

Modesty — The  retiring  of  the  lily  of  the  valley 
within  its  leaves. 

Patience — The  prostration  of  the  tulip  during 
the  storm. 

Punctuality — The  opening  and  closing  of  the 
morning  glory. 

Power — The  exhalation  from  the  Upas  blossom, 
overcoming  all  within  its  influence.  The  fragrance 
of  the  Ottar-gnl. 

Lord  Byron  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems,  re- 
lates that  an  eastern  swain  once  broke  a  vial 
of  this  rich  perfume,  (the  Ottar-gul,  or  Ottar  of 
Roses,)  under  the  nose  of  a  Duenna  employed  to 
keep  guard  over  his  lady-love,  and  that  the  old  wo- 
man was  so  overwhelmed  by  its  potency,  that  she 
fainted  away,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
forbidden  ground  and  obtain  the  interview  he  de- 
sired to  have  witli  her  fair  charge. 

But  a  truce  with  digressions  !  Let  me  resume 
the  thread  of  my  reminiscences  and  tell  you  of  two 
other  charitable  establishments  of  peculiar  interest, 
situated  in  the  same  quarter  of  Paris  with  that  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  these  are  the  "  Hospital  of  the 
Quinze  Vingts,"  and  the  "  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Young  Blind."  The  first  was  founded  by  Saint 
Louis  in  1220,  and  is  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  indigent  blind,  who  are  taught  various  mechan- 
ical arts  and  trades,  and  soon  learn  to  gain  their 
own  subsistence,  instead  of  depending  for  it  on  the 
community.  The  appellation  of  "  Quinze  Vingts," 
(fifteen  twenties,)  is  derived  from  the  number  of 
paupers  originally  admitted,  but  which  has  since 
been  allowed  to  be  considerably  augmented. 

The  hospital  for  the  young  blind  is,  as  its  name 
imports,  designed  for  the  young  alone,  and  like  the 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  receives  ninety 
pupils  including  boys  and  girls  ;  like  that  too  it  af- 
fords the  stranger  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an 
interesting  examination  at  the  close  of  every  mouth, 
and  is  open  to  the  public  several  mornings  during 
the  week.  The  course  of  instruction  is  also  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  method  of  teaching,  though  to- 
tally different,  is  equally  ingenious. 
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The  children  are  taught  reading,  cyphering  and 
music  by  means  of  cards  and  papers  stamped  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  expressly  for  their  use.  The  let- 
ters, figures  and  notes  are  rendered  palpable  to  the 
touch  by  being  printed  in  relievo,  that  is,  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  card,  or  paper,  and  they 
learn  them  with  facility  and  quickness  by  passing 
their  fingers  to  and  fro  upon  the  lines  of  the  page. 

In  writing,  iron  pens  without  slits  are  used.  With 
these  they  distinctly  trace  the  letters  upon  soft, 
tough  paper  by  bearing  very  hard  upon  the  pen. 
To  keep  their  lines  straight  and  their  letters  equi- 
distant, the  paper  is  arranged  in  a  very  curious  and 
ingenious  machine  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and 
as  whatever  is  thus  vvrilleh  must  necessarily  be 
read  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper,  they  pro- 
ceed from  right  to  left,  like  the  Chinese  in  their 
grotesque  operations.* 

In  printing,  they  are  furnished  with  little  boxes, 
each  one  containing  a  liberal  supply  of  a  different 
letter  of  the  alphabet  which  they  easily  select  and 
arrange  by  feeling.  When  the  types  are  set,  a 
moistened  sheet  of  paper,  or  paste-board,  is  laid 
upon  them,  and  by  the  operation  of  a  press,  or  the 
repeated  strokes  of  a  hammer,  the  desired  impres- 
sions are  permanently  made.  One  of  the  pupils 
composed  a  comedy  in  verse  and  printed  it  for  his 
companions  to  act — and  they  used  often  to  perform 
it  with  great  zest  and  animation.  Many  of  them 
evince  considerable  genius  and  a  decided  talent  for 
composition,  but  this  fact  will  not  surprise  those 
who  have  read  the  biography  of  Doctor  Thomas 
Blacklock,  a  Scotch  clergyman  and  poet,  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  College  at  Aberdeen,  and  that  of 
Doctor  Nicholas  Saunderson,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Cambridge  University,  both  of  whom  lost 
their  eyes  by  small  pox  while  they  were  infants, 
and  yet  in  after  life,  obtained  such  celebrity  for 
their  learning  and  acquirements.  Then  there  was 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  Jerome. 
He  became  blind  in  childhood,  yet  was  deeply 
versed  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  so  conver- 
sant in  ecclesiastical  history  and  controversial  the- 
ology, that  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  He  was  pronounced  the  most 
learned  man  of  the  age  and  was  the  author  of  nu- 
merous valuable  works. 

It  is  an  established  theory,  I  believe,  based  upon 
the  maxim  of  Practice  making  perfect,  that  by  the 
loss  of  the  sight,  the  remaining  senses  are  shar- 
pened, being  continually  called  into  exercise  to  sup- 
ply its  place.  The  touch  especially  being  most 
employed,  becomes  so  exquisitely  subtle,  that  it  has 
been   playfully   remarked,  that  inany  of  the  blind. 


*  The  sy.slem  of  instruction  here  described  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  we  believe,  with  that  pursued  at;  the  exrel- 
lent  Asylum  for  Ihe  Blinrl,  of  our  ow  n  State,  at   Stniinton. 
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although  deprived  of  their  eyes,  can  see  with  their 
fingers  ;  and  I  have  read  of  a  sculptor  who  had  not 
seen  a  ray  of  light  for  ten  years,  yet  carved  two 
marble  statues  with  correctness  and  skill,  and  from 
memory  produced  a  good  likeness  of  the  persons 
he  intended  to  represent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we 
were  astonished  at  the  extreme  neatness  and  deli- 
cacy of  a  variety  of  mechanical  works  executed 
by  the  blind  inmates  of  the  Institutions  we  visited: 
even  clock  making  was  carried  almost  to  perfec- 
tion. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  call  one  morning 
when  a  singing  class  was  in  full  chorus,  and  there- 
by had  the  benefit  of  quite  a  melodious  concert,  for 
they  sang  remarkably  well;  and  we  noticed  among 
the  female  voices,  several  which  were  full,  clear 
and  sweet. 

The  class  kept  excellent  time,  guided  by  the 
tapping  of  a  light  wand  upon  a  music  desk  in 
front  of  the  leader,  who  flourished  it  aloft  with 
the  many  gesticulations  usual  upon  such  squally 
occasions.  W^e  lingered  nearly  a  half  hour  lis- 
tening to  his  bevy  of  warblers,  and  amused  too  at 
his  varied  motions  and  emotions  if  there  chanced 
to  tingle  upon  his  quickened  ear  the  dismal  sound, 
or  semblance  of  a  false  note. 

The  memory  of  the  blind  is  singularly  retentive, 
so  much  so,  that  some  have  been  known  to  recog- 
nize persons  whom  they  had  not  met  for  years, 
merely  by  the  tone  of  their  voices.  Their  entire 
separation  froin  outward  scenes  brightens  and  im- 
proves this  faculty  as  well  as  their  mental  percep- 
tions. 

To  me  no  earthly  evil  or  misfortune  appears  so 
great  and  awful  as  total  blindness!  and  I  have  been 
perfectly  amazed  to  hear  some  persons  aver  that 
they  would  choose  being  in  that  state,  in  prefer- 
ence to  being  deaf  and  dumb,  if  compelled  to  suf- 
fer one  or  the  other  of  these  stupendous  aflfliictions  ! 
They  adduce  as  a  reason  for  this  (to  me)  strange 
choice,  that  the  blind  appear  generally  cheerful  and 
gay,  and  the  mutes  sad  and  morose.  They  should 
consider  that  when  one  sees  the  blind  in  company, 
or  with  a  companion,  it  is  beholding  them  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  They  may  then  be  exci- 
ted or  enlivened  by  those  around  them  and  for  a 
while,  thus  made  to  forget  their  misery,  or  at  least 
to  feel  it  less  sensibly,  whereas,  it  is  at  such  peri- 
ods that  the  mutes  experience  most  fully  the  un- 
happiness  of  their  condition,  so  cruelly  incapacita- 
ting them  for  joining  in  the  conversation,  and  mer- 
riment of  the  moment.  The  mute  it  is  true,  can 
but  seldom  enjoy  social  intercourse,  and  is  dead  to 
mortal  voices  and  heavenly  sounds,  all  of  which 
are  free  to  the  blind,  but  then  the  latter,  poor 
wretch  !  is  shut  out  from  God's  glorious  light !  and 
the  vievv  of  all  the  beauties,  the  sublimities,  the 
wonders  of  nature ! 

Here,  permit  me  to  quote  those  touching  lines 
of  Milton,  froin  his  "Samson  Agonistes;"  where- 
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in  he  so  tlirillingly  bewails  the  calamity  of  blind- 
ness ;  they  are  so  appropriate  to  my  subject,  that 
you  must  pardon  my  introducing  ♦hern,  although  I 
am  aware  that  to  you  they  are  as  familiar  as  to 
myself. 

"  The  siin  to  me  is  dark,  ♦  •    $ 

And  silent  as  the  moon,  9i*\ 

When  she  deserts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.  •  < 

t  Since  Light  so  necessary  is  to  Life, 
And  almost  Life  itself,  if  it  be  true 
That  Light  is  in  the  soul, 
She  all  in  every  part,  why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 
So  obvious,  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched  ? 
And  not,  as  Feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused. 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore? 
Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  Light, 
As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light. 
To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 
An(f%urie(l;   but  yet  more  miserable  ! 
JVIyself  my  sepi]]chre,  a  moving  grave  : 
Buried,  yet  not  txe.npt. 
By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 
From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs  : 
But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
To  all  the  miseries  of  life." 

And  now  let  me  bid  you  good  night,  for  after  re- 
peating the  above  beautiful  effusion  of  the  noble 
English  Bard,  it  would  be  rather  too  much  like 
precipitating  you  and  your  ideas  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  cellar,  were  I  to  continue  detailing 
my  own  common-place  observations — wherefore  I 
give  you  a  respite  until  some  future  "  Evening  at 
home." 

•  J.  M.  C. 


♦      Ir 
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Literary  Novelties.— The  never-flagging  press  of 
Harper  &  Brothers  has  given  to  the  public,  during  the 
month,  several  most  attractive  works,  first  among  which 
we  may  mention**  Vanity  Fair," a  novel  by  Thackeray,  the 
facetious  author  of  the  "Yellow  Plush  Correspondence," 
and  formerly,  we  believe,  one  of  the  ingredients  (i.  e.  an 
editor)  of  the  London  Punch.  We  do  not  know  what  qual- 
ity Mr.  Thackeray  imparted  to  the  Punch,  (Matk  Lemon, 
it  is  said,  supplied  the  acidity,)  but  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  for  dexterous  management  of  ridicule  and 
satirical  humor,  iie  is  not  approached  by  any  writer  of  the 
day.  In  "  Vanity  Fair,"  we  are  taken  by  the  author  behind 
the  scenes  of  this  amusing  and  illusive  drama  called  life, 
and  made  to  see  how  much  humbug  there  is  in  the  world 
of  society.  We  are  not  altogether  persuaded,  however, 
that  some  passages  are  not  greatly  over-drawn  and  we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  believe  with  Mr.  Thackeray  that, 
bad  as  the  w{fi.rld  is,  there  are  not  som/?  sincere  persons, 
who  practise  now  and  then_real  benevolence  and  feel  dis- 
interested attachments.  Mr.  Thackeray  offends  against 
good  taste,  too,  by  sporting  sometimes  with  grave  and  sol- 


emn suljjects.     Another  book  of  the  Harpers  is  "  the  Ten- 
ant of  Wildfell  Hall,"  by   Acton   Bell,  one  of  that  literary 
fraternity,   who   have  given  us  "Jane  Eyre,"  and   "  Wu- 
thering  Heights."     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Bro- 
thers Bell  intend  assuming  for  a  period  the  tripod  of  fiction, 
and  sending  forth  a  series  of  novels,  of  which  those  alrea- 
dy published  are  but  the  forerunners.     Already  the  rapidity, 
with  which  these  volumes  have  appeared,  has  astonished 
even  the  readers  of  Mr.  James.     With  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent worft,  we  are  frank   to  say  that  we  cannot  admire  it. 
Though  written  with  much  power  and  reality,  it  is  imbued 
with  a  coarseness,  which  approaches  to  ferocity.     What 
brutal  characters  do  we  not  meet  with  in  the  pages  of  all 
these  novels  !    Is  it  not  shocking,  too,  to  follow  the  fair 
"tenant  of  the  Hall"  in  the  course  of  her  adventures,  shin- 
ing in  London  society  and   commanding  admiration  every- 
where, to  her  marriage  with  a  vulgar,  clownish  fellow,  who 
ought  never  to   have  risen  above  the  station  of  a   menial? 
But  we  must  hurry  on  to  acknowledge  two  new  works  "by  the 
author  of  the  Robber."     The  cry  is  still  they  come  !  Here 
they  are,   Gowrie;  or  the  King's  Plot,  and  A  Whim  and 
its  Consequences;  the  116th  and  117th  numbers  of  Har- 
per's Library  of  Select  Novels,  and  making  perhaps  100  of 
the  works  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  !     We  can  only  say  of  the 
former,  that  it  is  very  smoothly  written  and  that  the  scene 
being  laid  in  the  times  of  Henri  Quatre,  the  characters  move 
about  in   that  sort  of  agreeable  twilight   with  which   Mr. 
James  has  before  invested  his  heroes.     The  Harpers  have 
also  put  forth  the  "  First  Book  in  Spanish,"  by  Joseph 
Salkeld,  A.  M.,  a  very  excellent  manual  of  instruction  in 
that  sonorous  and  elegant  language.     We  regret  that  in  this 
hasty  notice  we  cannot  do  justice  to  another  little  volume 
from  the  same  press,  entitled  the  "  Battle  of  Buena  Vista," 
by  Capt.  James  Henry  Carleton  of  the  1st  U.  S.  Dragoons. 
Let  all  who  would  fully  appreciate  the  debt  of  gratitude  we 
owe  to  that  gallant  little  army  of  four  thousand  men,  who 
flaunted  the  banners  of  the  country  in  the  face  of  a  foe,  nu- 
merically five  times  as  strong,  read  this  book  attentively. 
The  style  is  remarkable  for  its  exceeding  elegance  and  the 
descriptions  are  in  the  highest  degree  graphic.      Captain 
Carleton,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  battle,  has  not 
only  illustrated  his  regiment  in  the  field,  but  has  recorded 
its  gallant  deeds  in  a  most  worthy  narrative,  and  earned  in 
a  double  sense  the  praise  of  the  Roman  historian,  Pulchrum 
est  benefacere  reipublicce,  eiiam  bene  dicere  haud  absurdum  est. 
One  of  the  most  acceptable  books  of  the  month  is  "  Grant- 
ley  Manor,"  by  Lady  Georgiana  FuUerton,  which  has  been 
published  in  beautiful  style  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &c  Co. 
To  those  who  love  a  good  novel  (and  who  does  not  ?)  we 
commend  it  as  full  of  interest.     We  are  crowded  for  space 
or  we  should  give  copious  extracts  from  its  attractive  pages. 
The  Appletons  have  also  published  the  "  Taylor  Anecdote 
Book,"  a  cheap  compendium  of  authentic  anecdotes  of  Gen, 
Taylor  and  the  Mexican  War.  We  commend  it  to  the  read- 
ing of  all,  who  like  camp   wit,  at  times  relieved  by  those 
incidents  of  natural  pathos   and  deep  sadness,  which  war, 
the  most  terrible  of  human  calamities,  never  fails  to  call 
forth.    Lea  &  Blanchard  of  Philadelphia,  among  other 
valuable  publications,  have  issued  "Poems,  by  the  authors 
of  Jane  Eyre,  &o."    The  book  will  command  a  large  sale, 
as  bringing  forward  these  writers  in  a  new  character. 


The  Works  of  Washington  Irving.  New  Edition, 
Revised.  Vol.  1.  Knickeibocker's  New  York.  New 
York.    George  P.  Putnam.     1848. 

The  exceeding  good  taste  of  Mr.  Putnam  is  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  present  beautiful  volume,  which  is  the  first 
of  an  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  Geoffrey  Crayon.  We 
feel  assured  that  the  enterprise  of  giving  the  public  good 
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library  copies  of  American  works,  upon  which  Mr.  Putnam 
has  entered,  will  lie  properly  encouraged. 

We  need  surely  say  nothing  in  commendation  of  Irving, 
To  praise  Hercules  was  considered  an  idle  task,  and  equal- 
ly so  is  it,  at  this  day,  to  exio!  a  writer,  whose  productions 
are  every  where  regarded  as  models  of  English  composi- 
tion. We  well  recollect  that  the  History  of  New  York, 
by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  was  one  of  the  first  books  that 
we  ever  read  out  of  school  :  and  we  are  sure  that  we  then 
believed  every  word  it  contained.  Since  that  time,  the 
"  unutterable  ponderings  of  Walter  the  Douhler"  have  in- 
deed become  less  oracular,  but  we  still  recur  to  them  with 
delight.  No  playful  satire  that  we  know  has  afforded  such 
universal  pleasure,  and  while  other  histories  of  New  York 
may  seem  more  veracious,  it  is  certain,  (as  Mr.  Irving  has 
expressed  it  in  his  agreeable  preface  to  the  present  edition,) 
that  Knickerbocker's  history  will,  for  ages  to  come,  "  be 
received  with  good-humored  indulgence,  and  be  thumbed 
and  chuckled  over  by  the  family  fireside." 


CATALOGtTE  OF  THE  LiBRARV  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, With  an  Index  of  subjects.  By  Wilson  G.  Rich- 
ardson, M.  A.,  Member  of  the  Faculty,  and  Librarian  of 
the  University.  Tuscaloosa  :  Printed  by|M.  D.  J.  Slade. 
1848, 

To  write  out  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  the  shelves 
of  a  library,  while  it  appears  a  work  of  considerable  labor, 
seems  yet  to  be  a  very  simple  matter.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Great  difficulties  attend  the  proper  arrangement  and  clas- 
sification of  volumes,  arising  out  of  the  character  of  their 
contents  and  the  systems  employed,  and  the  best  minds 
have  sometimes  been  directed  to  the  subject,  without  any 
useful  result.  The  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Richardson  in  the 
compilation  of  the  excellent  volume  before  us  is  that  carried 
out  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Edinburgh  Signet  Library  and 
the  Library  of  Brown  University — an  alphabetical  record  of 
the  names  of  the  authors.  Short  biographical  sketches  are 
also  occasionally  appended. 

The  Library  of  the  University  now  contains  4,231  vol- 
umes. We  have  been  struck  with  the  judicious  selec- 
tions that  have  been  made  and  the  choice  editions  of  the 
works. 


Index  to  the  Reviews  and  Periodicals  of  the  day,  by  the 
Brothers  in  Unity  Society  of  Yale  College.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam.     1848. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  design  of  this  book. 
It  supplies  a  want  that  has  been  long  felt  by  men  of  letters 
and  it  has  been  compiled  with  patient  labor  and  great  care. 
As  such  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  commending  it  to  public 
favor. 

We  have  a  word  to  say,  however,  with  reference  to  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  conceived.  Will  it  be  believed, 
that  a  work,  purporting  to  set  forth  an  index  to  the  best  ar- 
ticles in  prominent  American  periodicals,  has  pa.ssed  by, 
without  a  single  notice,  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review 
and  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger?  Yet  this  is  so.  The 
Society  of  the  Brothers  in  Unity,  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  periodical  literature  of  America,  from  their  high  throne 
of  belles-lettres  in  Yale  College,  have  virtually  pronounced 
that  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  and  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  are  not  entitled  to  their  distinguished 
consideration  !  Oh,  unhap[iy  fHte  !  Oh,  cruel  Brothers  in 
Unity!  how  crest-fallen  does  not  your  '' unkindest  cut" 
cause  us  to  appear  !  We  propose  to  our  Charleston  co- 
temporary,  since  our  pages  have  been  shut  out  from  this 
Index  and  declared  ex  cathedra  to  be  of  no  consequence,  to 
discontinue  altogether,— to  withdraw  our  farlhing  candles 


from  that  mare  tenebrarum,  the  benighted  region  of  the 
South,  so  that  our  brethren  may  look  only  to  the  divine  il- 
luminations of  the  northern  Borealis  I 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  has  been  published 
14  years,  it  has  done  something,  we  think,  to  merit  the 
praise  of  all  who  are  American  in  feeling — it  has  achieved 
an  European  reputation.  We  will  gathertogether  the  back 
volumes,  as  they  stand  in  our  library,  and  challenge  a  com- 
parison, for  instructive  and  really  valuable  articles,  with 
any  fourteen  volumes  of  another  American  periodical.  We 
say  this  with  no  design  to  vaunt  ourselves.  We  trumpet 
not  forth  our  own  praises.  But  we  say  it  in  justice  to  the 
dead,  whose  works  live  after  them  in  the  Messenger's  pa- 
ges. We  say  it  in  justice  to  the  lamented  founder  of  the 
magazine,  to  the  host  of  illustrious  contributors  who  have 
passed  away  from  us, — Wilde,  Legare,  Upshur,  Dew,  Gas- 
ton, Jane  Tayloe  Lomax. 

The  Southern  Quarterly  Review  has  been  in  existence 
seven  years.  We  say  only  what  we  believe  when  we  de- 
clare that  its  pages  contain  as  much  of  solid  learning  and 
research  as  those  of  any  other  Review  in  the  country. 

Now,  why,  does  the  reader  supfiose,  has  this  Society  of 
the  Brothers  in  Unity  thought  proper  to  exclude  us  from 
their  Index?  Why  can  they  not  condescend  to  admit  the 
existence  of  these  two  magazines?  Does  it  proceed  from 
that  miserable  and  narrow  view,  which  recognises  no  lite- 
rary excellence  beyond  the  limits  of  New  England?  In 
some  degree  it  does.  But  there  is  a  deeper  cause.  It  is 
found  in  the  significant  fact  that  under  the  head  of  "  Slaves 
and  Slavery,"  in  the  Index  itself,  7iot  one  Southern  article  on 
the  subject  is  given  to  the  reader.  All  the  folly  and  fanati- 
cism that  have  dribbled  from  the  Bostonian  school  of  philan- 
thropy, or  that  the  Oneida  Institute  has  sent  forth  against 
our  domestic  institutions,  are  noted  at  length,  while  New 
Haven  justice  admits  nothing  on  the  other  side.  We 
scorn  the  deluded  victims  of  this  unworthy  prejudice. 


Blackwood's  Magazine  and  the  English  Reviews. 

The  July  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh,  London  Quarterly 
and  Westminster  Reviews,  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
August,  have  been  received.  The  Edinburgh  is  a  model 
number,  worthy  of  its  best  fame.  Indeed  the  character  of 
the  work,  established  by  Jeffrey,  Sidney  Smith,  Macaulay 
and  others,  in  the  days  when  George  the  Fourth  was  King, 
is  well  sustained  by  its  present  conductors.  The  deep  re- 
search of  its  contributors  and  their  familiarity  with  every 
branch  of  the  subjects  discussed,  make  it  authority  in  all 
matters  of  scientific  investigation.  The  lighter  articles, 
too,  afford  a  pleasing  relaxation  to  the  mind,  which  has  been 
exercised  in  perusing  the  solid  papers.  The  reader,  who 
seeks  to  be  amused,  will  find  abundant  humor  in  the  arti- 
cles on  "  Piracy  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago,"  and  "Gold- 
smith." 

Blackwood  contains  a  continuation  of  the  story  of  "the 
Caxtons,"  which  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  the  pen  of 
SirE.  Bulwer  Lytlon.  There  is  also  a  striking  story  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  from  the  criminal  records  of  Hol- 
land, entitled  the  "  Blue  Dragoon." 

These  works  have  reached  us  through  the  obliging  Rich- 
mond Agents,  Messrs.  Nash  &  Woodhouse. 


The  Southern  Methodist  Pulpit.  Edited  by  Charles 
F.  Deems.  Boydton,  Va.,  August,  1848. 
A  very  excellent  work  that  addresses  itself  to  the  espe- 
cial patronage  and  support  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South. 
Each  nuraljer  contains  a  Sermon,  together  vyith  a  com|)en- 
dium  of  religious  intelligence,  and  Critical  Notices  of  New 
Works.  These  latter  are  written  with  a  skilful  pen,  and 
in  a  proper  impartiality  of  feeling. 
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THE  RATIONALE  OF  VERSE.* 

BY   EDGAR   A.    POE. 

The  word  "  Verse"  is  here  used  not  in  its  strict 
or  primitive  sense,  but  as  the  term  most  convenient 
for  expressing  generally  and  without  pedantry  all 
that  is  involved  in  the  consideration  of  rhythm, 
rhyme,  metre,  and  versification. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  topic  in  polite  literature 
which  has  been  more  pertinaciously  discussed,  and 
there  is  certainly  not  one  about  which  so  much  in- 
accuracy, confusion,  misconception,  misrepresen- 
tation, mystification,  and  downright  ignorance  on 
all  sides,  can  be  fairly  said  to  exist.  Were  the 
topic  really  difficult,  or  did  it  lie,  even,  in  the  cloud- 
land  of  metaphysics,  where  the  doubt-vapors  may 
be  made  to  assume  any  and  every  shape  at  the  will 
or  at  the  fancy  of  the  gazer,  we  should  have  less 
reason  to  wonder  at  ail  this  contradiction  and  per- 
plexity ;  but  in  fact  the  subject  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple ;  one  tenth  of  it,  possibly,  may  be  called  ethi- 
cal ;  nine  tenths,  however,  appertain  to  the  mathe- 
matics; and  the  whole  is  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  commonest  common  sense. 

"  But,  if  this  is  the  case,  how,"  it  will  be  asked, 
"  can  so  much  misunderstanding  have  arisen !  Is 
it  conceivable  that  a  thousand  profound  scholars, 
investigating  so  very  simple  a  matter  for  centuries, 
have  not  been  able  to  place  it  in  the  fullest  light, 
at  least,  of  which  it  is  susceptible  ]"  These  que- 
ries, I  confess,  are  not  easily  answered  : — at  all 
events  a  satisfactory  reply  to  them  might  cost  more 
trouble  than  would,  if  properly  considered,  the 
whole  vexata  quozstio  to  which  they  have  reference. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  little  difficulty  or  danger  in 
suggesting  that  the  "  thousand  profound  scholars" 
may  have  failed,  first  because  they  were  scholars, 
secondly  because  they  were  profound,  and  thirdly 
because  they  were  a  thousand — the  impotency  of 
the  scholarship  and  profundity  having  been  thus 
multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  I  am  serious  in  these 
suggestions  ;  for,  first  again,  there  is  something  in 
"  scholarship"  which  seduces  us  into  blind  worship 
of  Bacon's  Idol  of  the  Theatre — into  irrational 
deference  to  antiquity  ;  secondly,  the  proper  "  pro- 
fundity" is  rarely  profound — it  is  the  nature  of 
Truth  in  general,  as  of  some  ores  in  particular,  to 

*  Some  few  passages  of  this  article  appeared,  about  four 
years  ago,  in  "  The  Pioneer,"  a  monthly  Magazine  publish- 
ed by  J.  R.  Lowell  and  R.  Carter.  Although  an  excellent 
woils.  it  had  a  very  limited  circulation. 


be  richest  when  most  superficial ;  thirdly,  the  clear- 
est subject  may  be  overclouded  by  mere  supera- 
bundance of  talk.  In  chemistry,  the  best  way  of 
separating  two  bodies  is  to  add  a  third  ;  in  specu- 
lation, fact  often  agrees  with  fact  and  argument 
with  argument,  until  an  additional  well-meaning 
fact  or  argument  sets  every  thing  by  the  ears.  In 
one  case  out  of  a  hundred  a  point  is  excessively 
discussed  because  it  is  obscure;  in  the  ninety-nine 
remaining  it  is  obscure  because  excessively  discuss- 
ed. When  a  topic  is  thus  circumstanced,  the  rea- 
diest mode  of  investigating  it  is  to  forget  that  any 
previous  investigation  has  been  attempted. 

But,  in  fact,  while  much  has  been  written  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  rhythms,  and  even  on  the  He- 
brew, little  effort  has  been  made  at  examining  that 
of  any  of  the  modern  tongues.  As  regards  the 
English,  comparatively  nothing  has  been  done.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  we  are  without  a  treatise 
on  our  own  verse.  In  our  ordinary  grammars  and 
in  our  works  on  rhetoric  or  prosody  in  general,  may 
be  found  occasional  chapters,  it  is  true,  which  have 
the  heading,  ''  Versification,"  but  these  are,  in  all 
instances,  exceedingly  meagre.  They  pretend  to 
no  analysis ;  they  propose  nothing  like  system  ; 
they  make  no  attempt  at  even  rule  ;  every  thing 
depends  upon  "authority."  They  are  confined, 
in  fact,  to  mere  exemplification  of  the  supposed  va- 
rietiesof  English  feet  and  English  lines  ; — although 
in  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  these 
feet  correctly  given  or  these  lines  detailed  in  any- 
thing like  their  full  extent.  Yet  what  has  been 
mentioned  is  all — if  we  except  the  occasional  in- 
troduction of  some  pedagogue-ism,  such  as  this, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  Prosodies: — "When  a 
syllable  is  wanting,  the  verse  is  said  to  be  catalec- 
tic  ;  when  the  measure  is  exact,  the  line  is  acata- 
lectic  ;  when  there  is  a  redundant  syllable  it  forms 
hypermeter."  Now  whether  aline  be  termed  cat- 
alectic  or  acatalectic  is,  perhaps,  a  point  of  no  vital 
importance  ; — it  is  even  possible  that  the  student 
may  be  able  to  decide,  promptly,  when  the  a  should 
be  employed  and  when  omitted,  yet  be  incogni- 
zant, at  the  same  time,  of  all  that  is  worth  know- 
ing in  regard  to  the  structure  of  verse. 

A  leading  defect  in  each  of  our  treatises,  (if  trea- 
tises they  can  be  called,)  is  the  confining  the  sub- 
ject to  mere  Versification,  while  Verse  in  general, 
with  the  understanding  given  to  the  term  in  the 
heading  of  this  paper,  is  the  real  question  at  issue. 
Nor  am  I  aware  of  even  one  of  our  Grammars 
which  so  much  as  properly  defines  the  word  versi- 
fication itself.  "  Versification,"  says  a  work  now 
before  me,  of  which  the  accuracy  is  far  more  than 
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usual — the"  English  Grammar"  of  Goold  Brown — 
"  Versification  is  the  art  of  arnuifjing  words  into 
lines  of  correspondent  length,  so  as  to  produce  har- 
mony by  the  regular  alternation  of  syllables  differ- 
ing in  quantity."  The  commencement  of  this  de- 
finition might  apply,  indeed,  to  the  art  of  versifi- 
cation, but  not  to  versification  itself.  Versification 
is  not  the  art  of  arranging  &c.,  but  the  actual  ar- 
ranging— a  distinction  too  obvious  to  need  com- 
ment. Tlie  error  here  is  identical  with  one  which 
has  been  too  long  permitted  to  disgrace  the  initial 
page  of  every  one  of  our  school  grammars.  I  al- 
lude to  the  definitions  of  English  Grammar  itself. 
'"English  Grammar,''  jt  is  said,  "is  the  art  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  the  English  language  correctly.'' 
TJiis  phraseology,  or  something  essentially  similar, 
is  employed,  I  believe,  by  T3acon,  Miller,  Fisk, 
Greenleaf,  Ingersoll,  Kirkland,  Cooper,  Flint,  Pue, 
Comly,  and  many  others.  Tliese  gentlemen,  it  is 
presumed,  adopted  it  without  examination  from 
Murray,  who  derived  it  from  Lily,  (whose  work 
was  "  quam  solam  Regia  Mujestas  in  omnibus  scho- 
li$  docendam  pmcipit,^'')  and  who  appropriated  it 
without  acknowledgment,  but  with  some  unimpor- 
tant modification,  from  the  Latin  Gramnnar  of  Leo- 
nicenus.  It  may  be  shown,  however,  that  this  de- 
finition, so  complacently  received,  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  a  proper  definition  of  English  Grammar. 
A  definition  is  that  which  so  describes  its  object  as 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  others  : — it  is  no  definition 
of  jamy  one  thing  if  its  terms  are  applicable  to  any 
one  other.  But  if  it  be  asked — "  What  is  the  de- 
sju^n — the  end — the  aim  of  English  Grammar  V 
our  obvious  answer  is,  "  The  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  language  correctly  ;" — that  is 
to  say,  we  must  use  the  precise  words  employed  as 
the  definition  of  English  Grammar  itself.  But  the 
object  to  be  obtained  by  any  means  is,  assuredly, 
not  the  means.  English  Grammar  and  the  end 
contemplated  by  English  Grammar,  are  two  mat- 
ters siifHf;iently  distinct  ;  nor  ca.n  the  one  be  more 
r.easf«)^bly  regarded  as  the  other  than  a  fishing- 
hook  as  a  fish.  The  definition,  therefore,  which  is 
applicable  in  the  latter  instance,  cannot,  in  the  for- 
mer, be  true.  Grammar  in  general  is  the  analysis 
of  language;  Enolish  Grammar  of  the  English. 

But  to  return  to  Versification  as  defined  in  our 
extract  above.  "  It  is  the  art,"  says  this  extract, 
"of  arranging  words  into  lines  of  correspondent 
length.''''  Not  so  : — a  correspondence  in  the  length 
of  lines  is  by  no  means  essential.  Pindaric  odes 
are.  surely,  instances  of  versifics^tion,  yet  these 
com[)()sitions  are  noted  for  extreme  diversity  in  the 
length  of  their  lines. 

The  arrangement  is  moreover  said  to  he  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  "harmony  by  the  regular  al- 
ternation," &c.  But  harmony  is  not  the  sole  aim — 
not  even  the  principal  one.  In  the  construction  of 
verse,  melody  should  never  be  left  out  of  view  ; 
yet  this  is   a  point  which   all  our   Prosodies  have 


most  unaccountably  forborne  to  touch.  Reasoned 
rules  on  this  topic  should  form  a  portion  of  all  sys- 
tems /)f  rhyiiim. 

"  So  as  to  produce  harmony,"  says  the  definition, 
'  by  the  regular  alternation,"'  &c.  A  regular  al- 
ternation, as  described,  forms  no  part  of  any  prin- 
ciple of  versification.  The  arrangement  of  spon- 
dees and  dactyls,  for  example,  in  the  Greek  hex- 
ameter, is  an  arrangement  which  may  be  termed 
at  random.  At  least  it  is  arbitrary.  Without  in- 
terference vv'ith  tiie  line  as  a  whole,  a  dactyl  may 
be  substituted  for  a  spondee,  or  the  converse,  at 
any  point  other  than  the  ultimate  and  penultimate 
feet,  of  which  the  former  is  always  a  spondee,  the 
latter  nearly  always  a  daciyl.  Here,  it  is  clear, 
we  have  no  "  regular  alternation  of  syllables  dif- 
fering in  quantity." 

"  So  as  to  produce  harmony,"  proceeds  the  defi- 
nition, "  by  the  regular  alternation  of  syllables  dif- 
fering in  qtiantiiy ,"'' — in  other  words  by  the  alter- 
nation of  long  and  short  syllables;  for  in  rhythm 
all  syllables  are  necessarily  eiiiier  short  or  long. 
But  not  only  do  I  deny  the  necessity  of  any  regu- 
larity ir\  the  succession  of  feet  and,  by  consequence, 
of  syllables,  but  dispute  the  essentiality  of  any  al- 
ternation, regular  or  irregular,  of  syllables  long  and 
short.  Our  auttior,  observe,  is  now  engaged  in  a 
definition  of  versification  in  general,  not  of  Eng- 
lish versification  in  partieular.  But  the  Greek  and 
Latin  metres  ab<:und  in  the  spondee  and  pyrrhic — 
■the  farmer  consisting  of  two  long  syllables  ;  the 
latter  of  two  short  ;  and  there  are  innumerable  in- 
stances of  the  immediate  succession  of  many  spon- 
dees and  many  pyrrhics. 

Here  is  a  passage  from  Silius  Italicus  : 

Fallis  te  mensas  inter  quod  credis  inerinetn 

Tot  bellis  quassita  viro,  tot  eaedibus  arnrjat 

Majest9,s  elerna  ciucem  :  si  addioveris  ora 

Cannns  el  Trebium  ante  ociiios  Trasymenaque  busta, 

Et  Pauii  stare  ingentetn  miraberis  uinljratn. 

Making  theelisions  demanded  by  the  classic  Pro- 
sodies, we  should  scan  these  Hexameters  thus  : 

P^allis  I  te  men  |  sas  in  |  ter  quod  |  credTs  In  |  eimem  | 
Tot  be!  I  lis  quae  |  sita  vl  j  ro  tot  |  csediiius  |  annat  | 
Majes  I  t-as  e  |  lertiariu  |  rem  s'ad  |  moverl.s  |  ora  | 
Cannae  |  et  Tr-ehi'  |  aiit'oeu  j  los  Trasy  |  menaque  j  liusta 
el  Pau  I  li  sta  |  r'Ingen  |  tein  inl  |  raberis  |  umbrara  | 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  first  and  last  of  these 
lines,  we  have  only  two  short  syllables  in  thirteen, 
with  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  no  less  than 
nine  long  syllables.  But  how  are  we  to  reconcile 
all  this  with  a  definition  of  versification  which  de- 
scribes it  as  "  the  art  of  arranging  words  into  lines 
of  correspondent  length  so  as  to  produce  harmony 
by  the  regular  alternation  of  syllables  differing  in 
quantity  V 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  our  prosodist's 
intention  was  to  speak  of  the  English  metres  alone, 
and  that,  by  omitting  all  mention  of  the  spondee  and 
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pyrrhic,  he  has  virtually  avowed  their  exclusion 
from  our  rhythms.  A  grammarian  is  never  excu- 
sable on  the  grourfl  of  good  intenlions.  We  de- 
mand from  him,  if  from  any  one,  rigorous  preci- 
sion of  style.  But  grant  the  design.  Let  us  ad- 
mit that  our  author,  following  the  example  of  all 
authors  on  English  Prosody,  has,  in  defining  versi- 
fication at  large,  intended  a  definition  merely  of  the 
English.  All  these  prosodists,  we  will  say,  reject 
the  spondee  and  pyrrhic.  Still  all  admit  the  iam- 
bus, which  consists  of  a  short  syllable  followed  by  a 
long;  the  trochee,  which  is  the  converse  of  the 
iambus  ;  the  dactyl,  formed  of  one  long  syllable 
followed  by  two  short  ;  and  the  anapsest — two 
short  succeeded  by  a  long.  The  spondee  is  im- 
properly rejected,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  The 
pyrrhic,  is  rightfully  dismissed.  Its  existence  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  rhythm  is  purely  chime- 
rical, and  the  insisting  on  so  perplexing  a  nonen- 
tiiy  as  a  foot  of  two  short  syllables,  affords,  per- 
haps, the  best  evidence  of  the  gross  irrationality 
and  subservience  to  authority  which  characterize 
our  Prosody.  In  the  meantime  the  acknowledged 
dactyl  and  anapaest  are  enough  to  sustain  my  pro- 
position about  the  "  alternation,"  &c.,  without  re- 
ference to  feet  which  are   assumed   to  exist  in  the 


So  general  and  so  total  a  failure  can  be  referred 
only  to  radical  misconception.  In  fact  the  Eng- 
lish Prosodists  have  blindly  followpd  the  pedants. 
These  latter,  like  ^e?  ?noutons  de  Panurge.  have 
been  occupied  in  incessant  tumbling  into  ditches, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  their  leaders  have  so 
tumbled  before.  The  Iliad,  being  taken  as  a  start- 
ing point,  was  made  to  stand  in  stead  of  Nature 
and  common  sense.  Upon  this  poem,  in  place  of 
facts  and  deduction  from  fact,  or  from  natural  law, 
were  built  systems  of  feet,  metres,  rhythms,  rules, — 
rules  that  contradict  each  other  every  five  minutes, 
and  for  nearly  all  of  which  there  may  be  found 
twice  as  many  exceptions  as  examples.  If  any 
one  has  a  fancy  to  be  thoroughly  confounded — to 
see  how  far  the  infatuation  of  what  is  termed  "  clas- 
sical scholarship"  can  lead  a  book-worm  in  the 
manufacture  of  darkness  out  of  sunshine,  let  hira 
turn  over,  for  a  few  moments,  any  one  of  the  Ger- 
man Greek  Prosodies.  The  only  thing  clearly 
made  out  in  them  is  a  very  magnificent  contempt 
for  Liebniiz's  principle  of  "  a  sufficient  reason." 

To  divert  attention  from  the  real  matter  in  hand 
by  any  farther  reference  to  these  works,  is  unne- 
cessary, and  would  be  weak.  I  cannot  call  to  mind, 
at  this  moment,  one  essential  particular  of  informa- 


Greek  and  Latin  metres  alone  :  for  an  anapcestand  |  tion  that  is  to  be  gleaned   from  them  ;  and  I  will 


a  dactyl  iTiay  meet  in  the  same  line  ;  when  of  course 
we  shall  have  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  four 
short  syllables.  The  meeting  of  these  two  feet,  to 
be  sure,  is  an  accident  not  contemplated  in  the  de- 
finition now  discussed  ;  for  this  definition,  in  de- 
manding a  "regular  alternation  of  syllables  differ- 
ing in  quantity,"  insists  on  a  regular  succession  of 
similar/eei.     But  here  is  an  example  : 

Sing  to  me  |  Isabelle. 

This  is  the  opening  line  of  a  little  ballad  now 
before  me,  which  proceeds  in  the  same  rhythm — a 
peculiarly  beautiful  one.  More  than  all  this  : — 
English  lines  are  often  well  composed,  entirely,  of 
a  regular  succession  of  syllables  all  of  the  same 
quantity : — the  first  lines,  for  instance,  of  the  fol- 
lowing quatrain  by  Arthur  C.  Coxe  : 

March  !  march  !  march  ! 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread,  . 
Ho  !  ho  !  how  they  step. 

Going  down  to  the  dead  ! 

The  line  italicized  is  formed  of  three  ceesuras. 
The  caesura,  of  which  I  have  much  to  say  hereaf- 
ter, is  rejected  by  the  English  Prosodies  and  grossly 
misrepresented  in  the  classic.  It  is  a  perfect  foot — 
the  most  important  in  all  verse — and  consists  of  a 
single  long  syllable ;  hut  the  length  of  this  sylla- 
ble varies. 

It  has  thus  been  made  evident  that  there  is  not 
one  point  of  the  definition  in  question  which  does 
not  involve  an  error.  And  for  anything  more  sat- 
isfactory or  more  intelligible  we  shall  look  in  vain 
to  any  published  treatise  on  the  topic. 


drop  them  here  with  merely  this  one  observation  : 
that,  employing  from  among  the  numerous  "  an- 
cz'en/"  feet  the  spondee,  the  trochee,  the  iambus, 
the  anapaest,  the  dactyl,  and  the  caesura  alone,  I 
will  engage  to  scan  correctly  any  of  the  Horatian 
rhythms,  or  any  true  rhythm  that  human  ingenuity 
can  conceive.  And  this  excess  of  chimerical  feet 
is,  perhaps,  the  very  least  of  the  scholastic  super- 
erogations. Ex  uno  disce  omnia.  The  fact  is  that 
Quantity  is  a  point  in  whose  investigation  the  lum- 
ber of  mere  learning  may  be  dispensed  with,  if  ever 
in  any.  Its  appreciation  is  universal.  It  apper- 
tains to  no  region,  nor  race,  nor  aera  in  especial. 
To  melody  and  to  harmony  the  Greeks  hearkened 
with  ears  precisely  similar  to  those  which  we  em- 
ploy for  similar  purposes  at  present ;  and  I  should 
not  be  condemned  for  heresy  in  asserting  that  a 
pendulum  at  Athens  would  have  vibrated  much  af- 
ter the  same  fashion  as  does  a  pendulum  in  the  city 
of  Penn. 

Verse  originates  in  the  human  enjoyment  of 
equality,  fitness.  To  this  enjoyment,  also,  all  the 
moods  of  verse — rhythm,  metre,  stanza,  rhyme, 
alliteration,  the  refrain,  and  other  analogous  ef- 
fects— are  to  be  referred.  As  there  are  some  read- 
ers who  habitually  confound  rhythm  and  metre,  it 
may  be  as  well  here  to  say  that  the  former  concerns 
the  character  of  feet  (that  is,  the  arrangements  of 
syllables)  while  the  latter  has  to  do  with  the  num- 
ber of  these  feet.  Thus  by  "a  dactylic  rhythm''^ 
we  express  a  sequence  of  dactyls.  By  "a  dacty- 
lic hexameter"  we  imply  a  line  or  measure  consist- 
ing of  six  of  these  dactyls. 
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To  return  to  equality.  Its  idea  embraces  those 
of  similarity,  proportion,  identity,  repetition,  and 
adaptation  or  fitness.  It  might  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  go  even  behind  the  idea  of  equality,  and 
show  both  howr  and  why  it  is  that  the  human  nature 
takes  pleasure  in  it,  but  such  an  investigation  would, 
for  any  purpose  now  in  view,  be  supererogatory. 
It  is  sufficient  that  \\\e  fact  is  undeniable — the  fact 
that  man  derives  enjoyment  from  his  perception  of 
equality.  Let  us  examine  a  crystal.  We  are  at 
once  interested  by  the  equality  between  the  sides 
and  between  the  angles  of  one  of  its  faces  :  the 
equality  of  the  sides  pleases  us;  that  of  the  angles 
doubles  the  pleasure.  On  bringing  to  view  a  second 
face  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first,  this  pleasure 
seems  to  be  squared  ;  on  bringing  to  view  a  third 
it  appears  to  be  cubed,  and  so  on.  I  have  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  the  delight  experienced,  if  measurable, 
would  be  found  to  have  exact  mathematical  rela- 
tions such  as  I  suggest ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  a 
certain  point,  beyond  which  there  would  be  a  de- 
crease in  similar  relations. 

The  perception  of  pleasure  in  the  equality  of 
sounds  is  the  principle  of  Music.  Unpractised  ears 
can  appreciate  only  simple  equalities,  such  as  are 
found  in  ballad-airs.  While  comparing  one  simple 
sound  with  another  they  are  too  much  occupied  to 
be  capable  of  comparing  the  equality  subsisting 
between  these  two  simple  sounds,  taken  conjointly, 
and  two  other  similar  simple  sounds  taken  conjoint- 
ly. Practised  ears,  on  the  other  hand,  appreciate 
both  equalities  at  the  same  instant — all  hough  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  both  are  heard  at  the  same 
instant.  One  is  heard  and  appreciated  from  itself: 
the  other  is  heard  by  the  memory  ;  and  the  instant 
glides  into  and  is  confounded  with  the  secondary, 
appreciation.  Highly  cultivated  musical  taste  in 
this  manner  enjoys  not  only  these  double  equalities, 
all  appreciated  at  once,  but  takes  pleasurable  cog- 
nizance, through  memory,  of  equalities  the  mem- 
bers of  which  occur  at  intervals  so  great  that  the 
uncultivated  taste  loses  them  altogether.  That 
this  latter  can  properly  estimate  or  decide  on  the 
merits  of  what  is  called  scientific  music,  is  of  course 
impossible.  But  scientific  music  has  no  claim  to 
intrinsic  excellence — it  is  fit  for  scientific  ears 
alone.  In  its  excess  it  is  the  triumph  of  i\\e  phy- 
sique over  the  morale  of  music.  The  sentiment  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense.  On  the  whole,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  simpler  melody  and  harmony  have 
infinitely  the  best  of  the  argument ; — although  there 
has  been  very  little  of  real  argument  on  the  subject. 

In  verse,  which  cannot  be  better  designated  than 
as  an  inferior  or  less  capable  Music,  there  is,  hap- 
pily, little  chance  for  complexity.  Its  rigidly  sim- 
ple character  not  even  Science — not  even  Pedan- 
try ran  greatly  pervert. 

I  bf-  iixiimf-nt  of  verse  may,  possibly,  be  found 
in  the  spondee.  Tlic  very  germ  of  a  thought  seek- 
ing aatisfactioii  in  equality  of  sound,  would  result 


in  the  construction  of  words  of  two  syllables,  equal- 
ly accented.  In  corroboration  of  this  idea  we  find 
that  spondees  most  abound  in  the  most  ancient 
tongues.  The  second  step  we  can  easily  suppose 
to  be  the  comparison,  that  is  to  say,  the  collocation, 
of  two  spondees — of  two  words  composed  each  of 
a  spondee.  The  third  step  would  be  the  juxta-po- 
sition  of  three  of  these  words.  By  this  time  the 
perception  of  monotone  would  induce  farther  con- 
sideration :  and  thus  arises  what  Leigh  Hunt  so 
flounders  in  discussing  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Principle  of  Variety  in  Uniformity."  Of  course 
there  is  no  principle  in  the  case — nor  in  maintain- 
ing it.  The  "  Uniformity"  is  the  principle  : — the 
"  Variety"  is  but  the  principle's  natural  safeguard 
from  self-destruction  by  excess  of  self.  "Unifor- 
mity," besides,  is  the  very  worst  word  that  could 
have  been  chosen  for  the  expression  of  the  general 
idea  at  which  it  aims. 

The  perception  of  monotone  having  given  rise 
to  an  attempt  at  its  relief,  the  first  thought  in  this 
new  direction  would  be  that  of  collating  two  or 
more  words  formed  each  of  two  syllables  differ- 
ently accented  (that  is  to  say,  short  and  long)  but 
having  the  same  order  in  each  word  : — in  other 
terms,  of  collating  two  or  more  iambuses,  or  two 
or  more  trochees.  And  here  let  me  pause  to  as- 
sert that  more  pitiable  nonsense  has  been  written 
on  the  topic  of  long  and  sAori  syllables  than  on  any 
other  subject  under  the  sun.  In  general,  a  sylla- 
ble is  long  or  short,  just  as  it  is  difficult  or  easy  of 
enunciation.  The  natural  long  syllables  are  those 
encumbered — the  natural  short  ones  are  those  un- 
encumbered, with  consonants;  all  the  rest  is  mere 
artificiality  and  jargon.  The  Latin  Prosodies  have 
a  rule  that  "  a  vowel  before  two  consonants  is  long." 
This  rule  is  deduced  from  "authority" — that  is, 
from  the  observation  that  vowels  so  circumstanced, 
in  the  ancient  poems,  are  always  in  syllables  long 
by  the  laws  of  scansion.  The  philosophy  of  the 
rule  is  untouched,  and  lies  simply  in  the  physical 
difficulty  of  giving  voice  to  such^syllables — of  per- 
forming the  lingual  evolutions  necessary  for  their 
utterance.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  vowel  that  is 
long  (although  the  rule  says  so)  but  the  syllable  of 
which  the  vowel  is  a  part.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
length  of  a  syllable,  depending  on  the  facility  or 
difficulty  of  its  enunciation,  must  have  great  vari- 
ation in  various  syllables;  but  for  the  purposes  of 
verse  we  suppose  a  long  syllable  equal  to  two  short 
ones  : — and  the  natural  deviation  from  this  relative- 
ness  we  correct  in  perusal.  The  more  closely  our 
long  syllables  approach  this  relation  with  our  short 
ones,  ihe  better,  ceteris  paribus,  will  be  our  verse  : 
but  if  the  relation  does  not  exist  of  itself,  we  force 
it  by  emphasis,  which  can,  of  course,  make  any 
syllable  as  long  as  desired  ; — or.  by  an  effort  we 
can  pronounce  with  unnatural  brevity  a  syllable 
that  is  naturally  too  long.  Accented  syllables  are 
of  course  always  long — but,  where  wftencumbered 
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with  consonants,  must  be  classed  among  the  un- 
naturally long.  Mere  custom  has  declared  that 
we  shall  accent  them — that  is  to  say,  dwell  upon 
them  ;  but  no  inevitable  lingual  difficulty  forces  us 
to  do  so.  In  fine,  every  long  syllable  must  of  its 
own  accord  occupy  in  its  utterance,  or  must  be 
made  to  occupy,  precisely  the  time  demanded  for 
two  short  ones.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is  found  in  the  caesura — of  which  more  anon. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  with  the  trochees 
or  iambuses  (the  one  would  have  suggested  the 
other)  must  have  led  to  a  trial  of  dactyls  or  ana- 
paests— natural  dactyls  or  anapaests — dactylic  or 
anapaestic  words.  And  now  some  degree  of  com- 
plexity has  been  attained.  There  is  an  apprecia- 
tion, first,  of  the  equality  between  the  several  dac- 
tyls, or  anapaests,  and,  secondly,  of  that  between 
the  long  syllable  and  the  two  short  conjointly.  But 
here  it  may  be  said  that  step  after  step  would  have 
been  taken,  in  continuation  of  this  routine,  until  all 
the  feet  of  the  Greek  Prosodies  became  exhausted. 
Not  so  : — these  remaining  feet  have  no  existence 
except  in  the  brains  of  the  scholiasts.  It  is  need- 
less to  imagine  men  inventing  these  things,  and 
folly  to  explain  how  and  why  they  invented  them, 
until  it  shall  be  first  shown  that  they  are  actually 
invented.  All  other  "  feet"  than  those  which  I 
have  specified,  are,  if  not  impossible  at  first  view, 
merely  combinations  of  the  specified  ;  and,  although 
this  assertion  is  rigidly  true,  I  will,  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding, put  it  in  a  somewhat  different  shape. 
I  will  say,  then,  that  at  present  I  am  aware  of  no 
rhythm — nor  do  I  believe  that  any  one  can  be  con- 
structed— which,  in  its  last  analysis,  will  not  be 
found  to  consist  altogether  of  the  feet  I  have  men- 
tioned, either  existing  in  their  individual  and  obvi- 
ous condition,  or  interwoven  with  each  other  in  ac- 
cordance with  simple  natural  laws  which  I  will  en- 
deavor to  point  out  hereafter. 

We  have  now  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  men  con- 
structing indefinite  sequences  of  spondaic,  iambic, 
trochaic,  dactylic,  or  anapaestic  words.  In  extend- 
ing these  sequences,  they  would  be  again  arrested 
by  the  sense  of  monotone.  A  succession  of  spon- 
dees would  immediately  have  displeased ;  one  of 
iambuses  or  of  trochees,  on  account  of  the  variety 
included  within  the  foot  itself,  would  have  taken 
longer  to  displease  ;  one  of  dactyls  or  anapaests 
still  longer  :  but  even  the  last,  if  extended  very 
far,  must  have  become  wearisome.  The  idea,  first, 
of  curtailing,  and.  secondly,  of  defining  the  length 
of  a  sequence,  would  thus  at  once  have  arisen. 
Here  then  is  the  line,  or  verse  proper.*     The  prin- 


*  Verse,  from  the  Latin  vertere,  to  turn,  ia  so  called  on 
account  of  the  turning  or  recommencement  of  the  series  of 
feet.  Thus  a  verse,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  line.  In  this 
sense,  however,  I  have  preferred  using  the  latter  word 
alone ;  employing  the  former  in  the  general  acceptation 
given  it  in  the  heading  of  this  paper. 


ciple  of  equality  being  constantly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  process,  lines  would  naturally  be  made, 
in  the  first  instance,  equal  in  the  number  of  their 
feet ;  in  the  second  instance  there  would  be  varia- 
tion in  the  mere  number  ;  one  line  would  be  twice 
as  long  as  another  ;  then  one  would  be  some  less 
obvious  multiple  of  another;  then  still  less  obvious 
proportions  would  be  adopted  : — nevertheless  there 
would  he  proportion,  that  is  to  say  a  phase  of  equal- 
ity, still. 

Lines  being  once  introduced,  the  necessity  of 
distinctly  defining  these  lines  to  the  ear,  (as  yet 
written  verse  does  not  exist,)  would  lead  to  a  scruti- 
ny of  their  capabilities  at  their  terminations  : — and 
now  would  spring  up  the  idea  of  equality  in  sound  be- 
tween the  final  syllables — in  other  words,  of  r-^me. 
First,  it  would  be  used  only  in  th«  iambic,  anapaes- 
tic, and  spondaic  rhythms,  (oranting  that  the  latter 
had  not  been  thrown  aside,  long  since,  on  account 
of  its  lameness  ;)  because  in  these  rhythms  the 
concluding  syllable,  being  long,  could  best  sustain 
the  necessary  protection  of  the  voice.  No  great 
while  could  elapse,  however,  before  the  eflTect,  found 
pleasant  as  well  as  useful,  would  be  applied  to  the 
two  remaining  rhythms.  But  as  the  chief  force  of 
rhyme  must  lie  in  the  accented  syllable,  the  at- 
tempt to  create  rhyme  at  all  in  these  two  remain- 
ing rhythms,  the  trochaic  and  dactylic,  would  ne- 
cessarily result  in  double  and  triple  rhymes,  such 
as  beauty  with  duty  (trochaic)  and  beautiful  with 
dutiful  (dactylic.) 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  suggesting  these  pro- 
cesses I  assign  them  no  date  ;  nor  do  I  even  insist 
upon  their  order.  Rhyme  is  supposed  to  be  of 
modern  origin,  and  were  this  proved,  my  positions 
remain  untouched,  t  may  say,  however,  in  pass- 
ing, that  several  instances  of  rhyme  occur  in  the 
"  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  and  that  the  Roman 
poets  occasionally  employ  it.  There  is  an  effec- 
tive species  of  ancient  rhyming  which  has  never 
descended  to  the  moderns ;  that  in  which  the  ulti- 
mate and  penultimate  syllables  rhyme  with  each 
other.     For  example : 

Parturiunt  montes  ec  nascitur  xidicufMs  mus. 

and  again^- 

Litoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  iVicibussus. 

The  terminations  of  Hebrew  verse,  (as  far  as 
understood,)  show  no  signs  of  rhyme  ;  but  what 
thinking  person  can  doubt  that  it  did  actually  ex- 
ist 1  That  men  have  so  obstinately  and  blindly  in- 
sisted, t/i  ^eneraZ,  even  up  to  the  present  day,  in 
confining  rhyme  to  the  ends  of  lines,  when  its 
effect  is  even  better  applicable  elsewhere,  intimates, 
in  ray  opinion,  the  sense  of  some  necessity  in  the 
connexion  of  the  end  with  the  rhyme — hints  that 
the  origin  of  rhyme  lay  in  a  necessity  which  con- 
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nected  it  with  the  end — shows  that  neither  mere  ac- 
cident nor  mere  fancy  gave  rise  to  the  conrtexion — 
points,  in  a  word,  at  the  very  necessity  which  I 
have  suggested,  (that  of  some  mode  of  defining 
lines  to  the  ear,)  as  the  true  origin  of  rhyme.  Ad- 
mit this  and  we  throw  the  origin  far  back  in  the 
night  of  Time — beyond  the  origin  of  written  verse. 
But  to  resume.  The  amount  of  complexiiy  1 
have  now  supposed  to  be  attained  is  very  consid- 
erable. Various  systems  of  equalization  are  ap- 
preciated at  once  (or  nearly  so)  in  their  respective 
values  and  ii  the  value  of  each  system  with  ref- 
erence to  all  the  others.  As  our  present  ultima- 
tum of  comple.xity  we  have  arrived  at  triple- 
rhymed,  natural-dactylic  lines,  existing  proportion- 
ally as  well  as  equally  with  regard  to  other  triple- 
rhyuied,  natural-dactylic  lines.     For  example  : 

Virginal  Lilian,  rigidly,  humhlily  dutiful ; 

Saintlily,  lowlily, 

Tlirillingly,  holily 
Beautiful  ! 

Here  we  appreciate,  first,  the  absolute  equality 
between  the  long  syllable  of  each  dactyl  and  the 
two  short  conjointly  ;  secondly,  the  absolute  equali- 
ty between  each  dactyl  and  any  other  dactyl — in 
other  words,  among  all  the  dactyls  ;  thirdly,  the 
absolute  equality  between  the  two  middle  lines  ; 
fourthly,  the  absolute  equality  between  the  first 
line  and  all  the  others  taken  conjointly  ;  fifthly,  the 
absolute  equality  between  the  two  last  syllables  of 
the  respective  words  "  dutiful"  and  "  beautiful  ;" 
sixthly,  the  absolute  equality  between  the  two 
last  syllables  of  the  respective  words  "  lowlily" 
and  "  holily  ;"  seventhly,  the  proximate  equality 
between  the  first  syllable  of  "dutiful"  and  the  first 
syllable  of  "  beautiful  ;"  eighthly,  the  proximate 
equality  between  the  first  syllable  of  "  lowlily''  and 
that  of  "  holily  ;"  ninthly,  the  proportional  equali- 
ty, (that  of  five  to  one,)  between  the  first  line  and 
each  of  its  members,  the  dactyls  ;  tenthly,the  pro- 
portional equality,  (that  of  two  to  one,)  between 
each  of  the  middle  lines  and  its  nnembers,  the  dac- 
tyls; eleventhly,  the  proportional  equality  between 
the  first  line  and  each  of  the  two  middle — that  of 
five  to  two  ;  twelfthly,  the  proportional  equality  be- 
tween the  first  line  and  the  last — that  of  five  to  one; 
thirteenthly,  the  proportional  equality  between  each 
of  the  middle  lines  and  the  last — that  of  two  to 
one  ;  lastly,  the  proportional  equality,  as  concerns 
number,  between  all  the  lines,  taken  collectively, 
and  any  individual  line — that  of  four  to  one. 

The  consideration  of  this  last  equality  would 
give  birth  immediately  to  the  idea  o^ stanza* — that 
is  to  say,  the  insulation  of  lines  into  equal  or  ob- 
viously   proportional   masses.      In    its    primitive, 


♦  A  stanza  is  ofien  vulgarly,  and  with  gross  impropriety, 
called  averse. 


(which  was  also  its  best,)  form,  the  stanza  would 
most  probably  have  had  absolute  unity.  In  other 
words,  the  removal  of  any  one  of  its  lines  would 
have  rendered  it  imperfect ;  as  in  the  case  above, 
where  if  the  last  line,  for  example,  be  taken  away, 
there  is  left  no  rhyme  to  the  "dutiful"  of  the  first. 
Modern  stanza  is  excessively  loose,  and  where  so, 
ineffective  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Now,  although  in  the  deliberate  written  state- 
ment which  I  have  here  given  of  these  various 
systems  of  equalities,  there  seems  tn  be  an  infinity 
of  complexity — so  much  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
the  mind  taking  cognizance  of  them  all  in  the  brief 
period  occupied  by  the  perusal  or  recital  of  the 
stanza — yet  the  difficulty  is  in  fact  apparent  only 
when  we  will  it  i<i  become  so.  Any  one  fond  of 
mental  experiment  may  satisfy  himself,  by  trial, 
that,  in  listening  to  the  lines,  he  does  actually,  (al- 
though with  a  seeming  unconsciousitess,  on  account 
of  the  rapid  evolutions  of  sensation.)  recognize  and 
instantaneously  appreciate,  (more  or  less  intensely 
as  his  ear  is  cultivated,)  each  and  all  of  the  equali- 
zations detailed.  The  pleasure  received,  or  re- 
ceivable, has  very  much  such  progressive  increase, 
and  in  very  nearly  such  mathematical  relations,  as 
those  which  1  have  suggested  in  the  case  of  the 
crystal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  speak  of  merely  a  prox- 
imate equality  between  the  first  syllable  of  "  duti- 
ful" and  that  of  "  beautiful  ;"  and  it  may  be  asked 
why  we  cannot  imagine  the  earliest  rhymes  to  have 
had  absolute  instead  of  proximate  equality  of  sound. 
But  absolute  equality  would  have  involved  the  use 
of  identical  vi'ords  ;  and  it  is  the  duplicate  same- 
ness or  monotony — that  of  sense  as  well  as  that  of 
sound — which  would  have  caused  these  rhymes  to 
be  rejected  in  the  very  first  instance. 

The  narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which  verse 
composed  of  natural  feet  alone,  must  necessarily 
have  been  confined,  would  have  led,  after  a  very 
brief  interval,  to  the  trial  and  immediate  adoption 
of  artificial  feet — that  is  to  say  of  feet  not  consti- 
tuted each  of  a  single  word,  but  two  or  even  three 
words  ;  or  of  parts  of  words.  These  feet  would 
be  intermingled  with  natural  ones.  For  exam- 
ple : 

a  breath  |  can  make  |  them  as  |  a  breath  |  has  made. 

This  is  an  iambic  line  in  which  each  iambus  is 
formed  of  two  words.     Again  : 

The  un  |  ima  |  gina  |  ble  might  |  of  Jove.  | 

This  is  an  iambic  line  in  which  the  first  foot  is 
fornned  of  a  word  and  a  part  of  a  word  ;  the  sec- 
ond and  third  of  parts  taken  from  the  body  or  in- 
terior of  a  word  ;  the  fourth  of  a  part  and  a  whole  ; 
the  fifth  of  two  complete  words.  There  are  no 
natural  feet  in  either  lines.     Again  : 
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Can  It  be  |  fancied  that  |  Deity  |  ever  vin  |  diciively  | 
Made  In  his  |  inriage  a  |  mannikin  |  merely  to  |  madden  it?  1 

These  are  two  dactylic  lines  in  which  we  find  nat- 
ural feet,  ("  Deity,"  "  mannikin  ;")  feet  composed 
of  two  words  ("  fancied  that,"  "  infiagea,"  "  merely 
to,"'  •'  madden  it  ;'")  feet  composed  of  three  words 
(■'  can  it  be,"  "made  in  his  ;")  a  foot  composed  of  a 
part  of  a  word  ("  dictively  ;")  and  a  foot  composed 
of  a  word  and  a  part  of  a  word  ("  ever  vin.") 

And  now,  in  our  supposititious  progress,  we  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  exhaust  all  the  essentialities  of 
verse.  What  follows  may,  strictly  speaking,  be 
recorded  as  enabellishment  merely — but  even  in 
this  embellishment,  the  rudimental  sense  of  equali- 
ty would  have  been  the  never-ceasing  impulse.  It 
would,  for  example,  be  sinnply  in  seeking  farther 
adiTiinisiration  to  this  sense  that  men  would  come, 
in  time,  to  think  of  tlie  refrain,  or  burden,  where, 
at  tiie  closes  of  the  several  stanzas  of  a  poem,  one 
word  or  phrase  is  repeated;  and  of  alliteration,  in 
whose  simplest  form  a  consonant  is  repeated  in  the 
commenceiTients  of  various  words.  Tliis  effect 
would  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  repetitions 
both  of  vowels  and  of  consonants,  in  the  bodies 
as  well  as  in  the  beginnings  of  words  ;  and,  at  a 
later  period,  would  be  made  to  infringe  on  the  prov- 
ince of  rhyme,  by  the  introduction  of  general  simi- 
larity of  sound  between  whole  feet  occurring  in 
the  body  of  a  line  : — all  of  which  modifications  I 
have  exemplified  in  the  line  above, 

itfrtde  in  his  image  a  mannikin  merely  to  madden  it. 

Farther  cultivation  would  improve  also  there/ram 
by  relieving  its  monotone  in  slightly  varying  the 
phrase  at  each  repetition,  or,  (as  I  have  attempted 
to  do  in  "  The  Raven,")  in  retaining  the  phrase  and 
varving  its  application — although  this  latter  point 
is  not  strictly  a  rhythmical  effect  alone.  Finally, 
poets  when  fairly  wearied  with  following  prece- 
dent— following  it  the  more  closely  the  less  they 
perceived  it  in  company  with  Ueasoti — would  ad- 
venture so  far  as  to  indulge  in  positive  rhyme  at 
other  points  than  the  ends  of  lines.  First,  they 
would  put  it  in  the  middle  of  ihe  line  ;  then  at  some 
point  where  the  multiple  woul  be  less  obvious;  then 
alarmed  at  their  own  audacity,  they  would  undo  all 
their  work  by  cutting  these  lines  in  two.  And  here 
is  the  fruitful  source  of  the  infinity  of  "  short  me- 
tre," by  which  modern  poetry,  if  not  distinouished, 
is  at  least  disgraced.  It  would  require  a  high  de- 
gree, indeed,  both  of  cultivati(m  and  of  courage,  on 
the  part  of  any  versifier,  to  enable  him  to  place  his 
rhymes — and  let  them  remain — at  unquestionably 
their  best  position,  that  of  unusual  and  unanticipa- 
ted intervals. 

On  account  of  the  stupidity  of  some  people,  or, 
(if  talent  be  a  more  respectable  word,)  on  account 
of  their  talent  for  misconception — I  think  it  neces- 


sary to  add  here,  first,  that  I  believe  the  "  process- 
es" above  detailed  to  be  nearly  if  not  accurately 
those  which  did  occur  in  the  gradual  creation  of 
what  we  now  call  verse  ;  secondly,  that,  although 
I  so  believe,  1  yet  urge  neither  the  assumed 
fact  nor  my  belief  in  it,  as  a  part  of  the  true  pro- 
position of  this  paper;  thirdly,  that  in  regard  to 
the  aim  of  this  paper,  it  is  of  no  consequence  wheth- 
er these  processes  did  occur  either  in  the  order  1 
have  assigned  them,  or  at  all ;  my  design  being  sim- 
ply, in  presenting  a  general  type  of  what  such  pro- 
cesses might  have  been  and  mtist  have  resembled, 
to  help  them,  the  "  some  people,"  to  an  easy  under- 
standing of  what  I  have  farther  to  say  on  the  topic 
of  Verse. 

There  is  one  point  which,  in  my  summary  of  the 
processes,  I  have  purposely  forborne  to  touch  ;  be- 
cause this  point,  being  the  most  important  of  all, 
on  account  of  the  immensity  of  error  usually  in- 
volved in  its  consideration,  would  have  led  me  into 
a  series  of  detail  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  a 
summary. 

Every  reader  of  verse  must  have  observed  how 
seldom  it  happens  that  even  any  one  line  proceeds 
uniformly  with  a  succession,  such  as  I  have  suppo- 
sed, of  absolutely  equal  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  with 
a  succession  of  iambuses  only,  or  of  trochees  only, 
or  of  dactyls  only,  or  of  anapaests  only,  or  of  spon- 
dees only.  Even  in  the  most  musical  lines  we  find 
the  succession  interrupted.  The  iambic  pentame- 
ters of  Pope,  for  example,  will  be  found  on  exam- 
ination, frequently  varied  by  trochees  in  the  be- 
ginning, or  by  (what  seem  to  be)  anapaests  in  the 
body,  of  the  line. 

oh  thou  I  whate  |  ver  ti  |  tie  please  [  thine  ear  ( 
Dean  Dra  |  pier  Bick  |  erstaff  |  or  Gul  |  Tver  | 
Whether  |  thoii  choose  j  Cervan  |  tes'  se  |  rious  air  | 
or  liiugh  i  and  shake  |  in  Rab  |  eiais'  ea  |  sy  chair.  | 

Were  any  one  weak  enough  to  refer  to  the  Proso- 
dies for  a  solution  of  the  difliculty  here,  he  would 
find  it  solved  as  usual  by  a  rule,  staling  the  fact, 
(or  what  it,  the  rule,  supposes  to  be  the  fact,)  hut 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  the  rationale.  "  By 
a  syncEiresis  of  the  two  short  syllables,"  say  the 
books,  "  an  anapaest  may  sometimes  be  employed 
for  an  iambus,  or  a  dactyl  for  a  trochee.  ...  In 
the  beginning  of  a  line  a  trochee  is  often  used  for 
an  iambus." 

Blending  is  the  plain  English  ^or  synczresis — but 
there  should  be  no  blending  ;  neither  is  an  anapaest 
ever  employed  for  an  iambus,  or  a  dactyl  for  a  tro- 
chee. These  feet  differ  in  time  ;  and  no  feet  so 
differing  can  ever  be  legitimately  used  in  the  same 
line.  An  anapaest  is  equal  to  four  short  syllables — 
an  iambus  only  to  three.  Dactyls  and  trochees 
hold  the  same  relation.  The  principle  of  ej'j/a/iify, 
in  verse,  admits,  it  is  true,  of  variation  at  certai 
points,  for  the  relief  of  monotone,  as  I  have  al- 
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ready  shown,  but  the  point  of  time  is  that  point 
which,  being  the  rudimental  one,  must  never  be 
tampered  with  at  all. 

To  explain  : — In  fariher  efforts  for  the  relief  of 
monotone  than  those  to  which  I  have  alluded  in 
the  summary,  men  soon  came  to  see  that  there  was 
no  absolute  necessity  for  adhering  to  the  precise 
number  of  syllables,  provided  the  time  required  for 
the  whole  foot  was  preserved  inviolate.  They 
saw,  for  instance,  that  in  such  a  line  as 

or  laugh  |  and  shake  |  In  Rah  |  elals  ea  |  sy  chair,  | 

the  equalization  of  the  three  syllables  eZaj5  ea  with 
the  two  syllables  composing  any  of  the  other  feet, 
could  be  readily  effected  by  pronouncing  the  two 
syllable  e/aij  in  double  quick  time.  By  pronouncing 
each  of  the  syllables  e  and  lais  twice  as  rapidly  as 
the  syllable  sy,  or  the  syllable  in,  or  any  other  short 
syllable,  they  could  bring  the  two  of  them,  taken 
together,  to  the  length,  that  is  to  say  to  the  time, 
of  any  one  short  syllable.  This  consideration  en 
abled  them  to  effect  the  agreeable  variation  of  three 
syllables  in  place  of  the  uniform  two.  And  varia- 
tion was  the  object — variation  to  the  ear.  What 
sense  is  there,  then,  in  supposing  this  object  ren- 
dered null  by  the  blending  of  the  two  syllables  so 
as  to  render  them,  in  absolute  effect,  one?  Of 
course,  there  must  be  no  blending.  Each  syllable 
must  be  pronounced  as  distinctly  as  possible,  (or 
the  variation  is  lost,)  but  with  twice  the  rapidity  in 
which  the  ordinary  short  syllable  is  enunciated. 
That  the  syllables  elais  ea  do  not  compose  an  ana- 
j»ffi5i  is  evident,  and  the  signs  (  )  of  their  accent- 
uation are  erroneous.     The  foot  might  be  written 

thus  ( )  the  inverted  crescents  expressing  double 

quick  time  ;  and  might  be  called  a  bastard  iam- 
bus. 

Here  is  a  trochaic  line  : 

See  the  j  delicate  |  footed  j  rein-rleer.  | 

The  prosodies — that  is  to  say  the  most  considerate 
of  them — would  here  decide  that  "  delicate''''  is  a 
dactyl  used  in  place  of  a  trochee,  and  would  refer 
to  what  they  call  their  "rule,"  for  justification. 
Others,  varying  the  stupidity,  would  insist  upon  a 
Procrustean  adjustment  thus  (del'cate) — an  adjust- 
ment recommended  to  all  such  words  as  silvery, 
murmuring,  etc.,  which,  it  is  said,  should  be  not 
only  pronounced,  but  written  siWry,  murrnring, 
and  so  on,  whenever  they  find  themselves  in  tro- 
chaic predicament.  1  have  only  to  say  that  "  deli- 
cate," when  circumstanced  as  above,  is  neither  a 
dactyl  nor  a  dactyl's  equivalent ;  that  I  would  sug- 
gest for  it  this  (.„„)  accentuation  ;  that  I  think  it 
as  well  to  call  it  a  bastard  trochee  ;  and  that  all 
words,  at  all  events,  should  be  written  and  pro- 
nounced in  full,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  as  nature 
intended  them. 


About  eleven  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  "  The 
American  Monthly  Magazine,"  (then  edited,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Mess.  Hoffman  and  Benjamin,)  a  review 
of  Mr.  Willis'  Poems ;  the  critic  putting  forth  his 
strength,  or  his  weakness,  in  an  endeavor  to  show 
that  the  poet  was  either  absurdly  affected,  or  gross- 
ly ignorant  of  the  laws  of  verse ;  the  accusation 
being  based  altogether  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  W. 
made  occasional  use  of  this  very  word  "  delicate," 
and  other  similar  words,  in  "  the  Heroic  measure 
which  every  one  knew  consisted  of  feet  of  two  syl- 
lables." Mr.  W.  has  often,  for  example,  such 
lines  as 

That  binds  him  to  a  woman's  delicate  love — 
In  ihe  gay  sunshine,  reverent  in  the  storm — 
With  its  invisible  fingers  my  loose  hair. 

Here,  of  course,  the  feet  licate  love,  verent  in,  and 
sible  fin,  are  bastard  iambuses  ;  are  not  anapaests  ; 
and  are  not  improperly  used.  Their  employment, 
on  the  contrary,  by  Mr.  W^illis  is  but  one  of  the 
innumerable  instances  he  has  given  of  keen  sensi- 
bility in  all  those  matters  of  taste  which  may  be 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  fanciful  embel- 
lishment. 

It  is  also  about  eleven  years  ago,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  since  Mr.  Home,  (of  England,)  the  au- 
thor of  "  Orion,"  one  of  the  noblest  epics  in  any 
language,  thought  it  necessary  to  preface  his 
"  Chaucer  Modernized"  by  a  very  long  and  evi- 
dently a  very  elaborate  essay,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  was  occupied  in  a  discussion  of  the  seem- 
ingly anomalous  foot  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. Mr.  Home  upholds  Chaucer  in  its  frequent 
use  ;  maintains  his 'superiority,  on  account  of  his 
so  frequently  using  it,  over  all  English  versifiers  ; 
and,  indignantly  repelling  the  common  idea  of  those 
who  make  verse  on  their  fingers — that  the  super- 
fluous syllable  is  a  roughness  and  an  error — very 
cliivalrouslylmakes  battle  for  it  as  "a  grace.'*  That 
a  grace  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  what  I 
complain  of  is,  that  the  author  of  the  most  happily 
versified  long  poem  in  existence,  should  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  discussing  this  grace  merely 
as  a  grace,  through  forty  or  fifty  vague  pages,  solely 
because  of  his  inability  to  show  how  and  why  it  is  a 
grace — by  which  showing  the  question  would  have 
been  settled  in  an  instant. 

About  the  trochee  used  for  an  iambus,  as  we  see 
it  in  the  beginning  of  the  line, 

Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 

there  is  little  that  need  be  said.  It  brings  me  to  the 
general  proposiiion  that,  in  all  rhythms,  the  prev- 
alent or  distinctive  feet  may  be  varied  at  will,  and 
nearly  at  random,  by  the  occasional  introduction  of 
equivalent  feet — that  is  to  say,  feet  the  sum  of 
whose  syllabic  times  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the-syl- 
labic  times  of  the  distinctive  feet.     Thus  the  tro- 
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chee,  ichelher,  is  equal,  in  the  sum  of  the  times  of 
its  syllables,  to  the  iambus,  thou  choose,  m  the  sum 
of  the  times  of  its  syllables;  each  foot  bein^,  in 
time,  equal  to  three  short  syllables.  Good  versifi- 
ers who  happen  to  be,  also,  good  poets,  contrive  to 
relieve  the  monotone  of  a  series  of  feet,  by  the 
use  of  equivalent  feet  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  at 
such  points  of  their  subject  as  seem  in  accordance 
with  the  startling  chdiVAciex  of  the  variation.  Noth- 
ing of  this  care  is  seen  in  the  line  quoted  above — 
although  Pope  has  some  fine  instances  of  the  du- 
plicate effect.  Where  vehemence  is  to  be  strongly 
expressed,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  wrong 
in  venturing  on  two  consecutive  equivalent  feet — 
although  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  known  the 
adventure  made,  except  in  the  following  passage, 
which  occurs  in  "  Al  Aaraaf,''  a  boyish  poem,  writ- 
ten by  myself  when  a  boy.  I  am  referring  to  the 
sudden  and  rapid  advent  of  a  star  ; 

Dim  was  its  little  disk,  ami  angel  eyes 
Alone  could  see  the  phantom  in  the  skies, 
When  first  the  phantom's  c5urse  was  found  to  be 
Headlong  hiiherwurd  o'er  the  starry  sea. 

In  the  "  general  proposition"  above,  I  speak  of 
the  occasional  introduction  of  equivalent  feet.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  unskilful  versifiers,  with- 
out knowing  what  they  do,  or  why  they  do  it,  intro- 
duce so  many  "  variations"  as  to  exceed  in  number 
the  "  distinctive"  feet ;  when  the  ear  becomes  at 
once  baulked  by  the  bouleversement  of  the  rhyihm. 
Too  many  trochees,  for  example,  inserted  in  aa 
iambic  rhythm,  would  convert  the  latter  to  a  tro- 
chaic. I  may  note  here,  that,  in  all  cases,  the 
rhythm  designed  should  be  commenced  and  con- 
tinued, without  variation,  until  the  ear  has  had  full 
time  to  comprehend  what  is  the  rhythm.  In  vio- 
lation of  a  rule  so  obviously  founded  in  common 
sense,  many  even  of  our  t)est  poets,  do  not  scruple 
to  begin  an  iambic  rhythm  with  a  trochee,  or  the 
converse  ;  or  a  dactylic  with  an  anapaest,  or  the 
converse  ;  and  so  on. 

A  somewhat  less  objectionable  error,  although 
still  a  decided  one,  is  that  of  commencing  a  rhythm, 
not  with'  a  different  equivalent  foot,  but  with  a 
"  bastard"  foot  of  the  rhythm  intended.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Many  a  |  thought  will  |  come  to  |  memory.  | 

Here  many  a  is  what  I  have  explained  to  be  a  bas- 
tard trochee,  and  to  be  understood  should  be  ac- 
cented with  inverted  crescents.  It  is  objec- 
tionable solely  on  account  of  its  position  as  the 
opening  foot  of  a  trochaic  rhythm.  Memory,  sim- 
ilarly  accented,  is  also  a  bastard  trochee,  but  un- 
objectionable,  although  by  no  means  demanded. 

The  farther  illustration  of  this  point  will  enable 
me  to  take  an  important  step. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  BLASINGAME. 


A  BALLAD. 


BV   W.    C.    RICHARDSON,    OF   ALABAMA. 


I. 


The  blast  was  loud  in  Vandamere, 

And  loud  on  Gamalyn, 
And  faring  men  grew  white  with  fear, 

To  hear  the  hellish  din  ! 


IL 


The  living  dreamed — the  dead  did  walk. 

And  sleejiers  groaned  aloud, 
And  quaked  to  think  of  their  ancestors 

In  a  dark  and  bloody  shroud  ! 

IIL 

The  storm  like  a  wild  night-mare  came  down, 

And  plagued  the  yeasty  main, 
The  lightning  drew  his  keenest  blade. 

And  sliced  the  sky  in  twain. 
And  I  never  care  by  night  or  day, 

To  hear  such  sounds  again  ! 

IV. 

No  mortal  wight  could  rove  that  night — 
'Twas  the  wind  that  fooled  mine  ear; 

But  a  helm  shone  bright 

In  the  white  moon-light, 

And  a  tramping  sounded  near  ! 

]     V. 

And  a  gay  kniglit  on  a  white,  while  barb 

Flev/  past  me  like  a  dream — 
He  scaled  the  height  of  the  mountain  side, 

And  swam  the  spouting  stream  ! 

VL 

And  the  dark,  foul  fiends  shall  give  him  way  ; 

For  he  chants  a  holy  soiig. 
Or  winds,  like  a  sturdy  traveller. 

His  bugle,  loud  and  long. 

VH. 

Oh  !  whither,  whither,  my  bold  rider! 

Oh  !  whither  away  so  fast  ? 
From  the  Tagus  came  that  creamy  steed — 

His  sire  was  sure  the  blast ! 

VIIL 

Will  you  ride  that  torrent  over  the  crag, 

Or  will  you  ride  your  steed  ? 
Your  barb  is  soother  than  it,  I  wis, 

In  whiteness  and  in  speed  ! 


IX. 


Over  dale,  over  down,  over  moss,  over  moor- 
Away  like  the  hurricane  ! 
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Oh  !  whither  away,  my  bold  rider! 
Wilt  thou  come  back  again  ? 

X. 

Not  a  word,  not  a  word 
That  bold  knight  heard, 

But  he  trilled  his  holy  song, 
Or  wound,  like  a  sturdy  traveller, 

His  bugle  loud  and  long  ! 

XI. 

Ay  !  crack  thy  cheek,  my  fair  stranger  ! 

And  wind  thy  lusty  fill  ! 
For  your  merry  men  all 
In  vain  you  call — 

They  are  bleaching  by  the  hill ! 

XIJ. 

When  the  fading  moon  late,  late  yestreen, 

Had  fnded  from  the  sky 
The  wild  fires  lured  them  over  the  cliffs, 

And  there  in  death  ihey  lie. 

XIII. 

The  mists  bpil  up  and  the  whirlwinds  spin 

Ever  an<l  ever  and  aye  ; 
But  little  they  reck  the  whirlwind's  din, 

While  there  in  death  they  lie  ! 

XIV. 

The  vultures  supped  their  liquid  eyes, 

When  hope  and  life  had  flown, 
They  clapped  their  wings  with  a  dusky  glee. 

And  peeled  the  dainty  bone — 
Ho  !  ho  !  they  cried  with  a  dismal  glee, 

And  peeled  the  pearly  bone  ! 

XV. 

The  night  is  dark— the  night  is  dark — 

The  night  is  dark  and  drear  ! 
But  hie  thee  hence,  my  bold  rider, 

Thou  never  canst  harbor  here  ! 

XVL 

"  Old  man  of  Varr,  the  scornful  blast- 
It  plucks  me  by  the  beard, 

With  a  horrible  crash 

It  tears  the  ash, 
And  plucks  me  by  the  beard. 

XVII. 

For  my  merry  men  all 
In  vain  1  call 

Past  mountain,  moss  and  moor, 
Then  up  !  then  up  !  my  jolly  friar, 

And  ope  thy  godly  door  !" 

XVIII. 

"  Never  yet,  never  yet  did  Christian  knight 
At  midnight  come  like  thee — 


S.ome  6ea-spfite  thou,  or  a  vile  mer-man 

All  out  of  the  foamy  sea, 
Or  since  you  bide  this  fiery  spume 

Some  ghastly  fiend  you  be  !" 

XIX. 

"  Old  man  of  Varr  !  old  man  of  Varr  ! 

It  likes  me  not  to  sue. 
If  my  merry  men  all 
Should  hear  my  call, 

111  fared  it  then  with  you  ! 

XX. 

I  hear  the  winds  like  hungry  wolves 

In  battle  down  the  glen — 
Bestir!  besiir!  my  surly  friar, 

I  charge  thee  once  again  !" 

XXI. 

"  Off  vagrant  knight !  off  malapert ! 

And  the  (oul  fiend  speed  thy  way  ! 
I  like  thee  not,  at  the  blat^k  midnight, 

And  I  like  thee  not  by  day  I 

XXII. 

"  There  was  a  knight  of  Blasingame, 

He  spake  like  you  I  ween. 
He  was  the  boldest  knight,  good  sooth  ! 

That  ever  yet  was  seen  ! 

XXIII. 

The  Saracen  and  quivered  Moor 
Beneath  our  spears  did  roll  ; 

But  my  good  Spear  out-stripped  his  own, 
And  lanced  his  jealous  soul. 

XXIV. 

My  live  sword  from  its  scabbard  ran. 

And  fell  like  wintry  rains — 
A  curse  crept  out  of  his  hollow  heart;. 

And  cursed  me  for  my  pains  ! 

XXV. 

He  smote  rpe  once — he  smote  me  twice. 

All  with  his  sword  so  keen. 
He  took  ray  leman  and  my  lands. 

He  thought  me  dead  1  ween  ! 

XXVI. 

A  brother  I  forebore  to  slay, 
And  donned  this  dreary  cowl ; 

But  ever  I  cry 

From  yonder  sky 

God's  curses  on  his  soul  ! 

XXVII. 

Ho!  ho!  ho!  ho!  shrewd  Blasingame ! 

He  spake  like  you  I  ween — 
He  was  the  foulest  knight,  good  sooth! 

That  ever  yet  was  seen  ! 


I 
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XXVIIL 


Let  winds  be  shrill— let  lightnings  glare, 
And  scorch  thy  dainty  skin  ! 

But  the  devil  asshrive  me  here  to-night, 
An  I  shall  let  thee  in!" 


XXIX. 

Why  standest  thou,  Sir  Blasingame? 

Art  dreaming  in  a  dream  ? 
Why  leapest  thou,  like  a  flashing  bolt. 

Into  the  hissing  stream? 

XXX. 

Will  you  ride  that  torrent  over  the  deep, 

Or  will  you  ride  your  steed  ? 
Hurrah  !  'Twas  a  glorious  change  I  trow, 

You  flaunt  with  mickle  speed  ! 

XXXI. 

He  rode  that  torrent  over  the  deep, 

And  a  meteor  led  the  way. 
And  there  he  found  his  merry  men  all, 

Where  cold  in  death  they  lay. 

xxxir. 

The  oaks  have  surely  seen  a  ghost, 

Or  they  never  would  shiver  so  ! 
Oh  no  !  they  shiver  to  think  of  those  knights, 

That  cumber  the  gorge  l)elow  ! 

XXXIII. 

The  blasts  have  surely  seen  a  ghost. 
Or  they  never  would  shriek  so  Inud  ! 

Oh  no  !  they  shriek  to  see  those  bones 
Without  a  sheet  or  shroud  ! 

XXXI V. 

The  moon  has  surely  seen  a  ghost. 
Or  she  never  would  look  so  pale ! 
Oh  no  !  with  the  clouds  drawn  over  her  eyes 

She  shuns  that  bloody  vale  I 

XXXV. 

The  stars  have  surely  seen  a  ghost, 
Or  they  never  would  dart  so  fast. 

Oh  no !  they  glance  at  that  skeleton  host'. 
And  they  quit  the  skies  aghast ! 

XXXVI. 

His-lady-leman  wept  him  sore. 

And  tore  her  yellow  hair; 
But  the  lordly  knight  of  Blasingame' 

Her  bower  shall  never  share  ! 

XXXVII. 

"I  fear  thee,  false  knight  of  Blasingame  ! 

I  fear  thee  fearfully  ! 
I  fear  that  those  bonny,  blue  eyes  of  thine 

Will  never  come  back  to  me  !' 


XXXVIII. 

There  be  green  lizards  in  his  month. 

And  crickets  in  his  ear  ! 
And  hop— hop— hop  !  the  speckled  toad 

Hops  over  his  pride  I  fear  ! 

XXXIX. 

'T  was  a  ghastly  toast  the  vultures  drank 
All  out  of  those  bonny,  blue  eyes! 

'Twas  a  ghastly  rout,  as  they  swaggered  about, 
Beneath  the  blessed  skies  ! 

r 

XL. 

Little  recked  they  of  his  bright  lady  ! 

Littled  recked  they  of  her  moan  ! 
They  clapped  their  wings  with  a  dusky  glee, 

And  pealed  the  pearly  b'one^ 
Ho !  ho!  they  cried  with  a  dismal  glee, 

And  peeled  the  dainty  bone  ! 


JOHN   STERLING.* 

BY  H.    T.   TUCKERMAN. 

There  is  an  afFectins  charm  in  the  incomplete, 
whether  in  destiny  or  character,  especially  when 
their  elements  have  been  active  and  intense.  As 
a  lyrical  efTusion  will  sometimes  give  us  a  deeper 
glimpse'into  the  poet's  heart  than  a  finished  epic, 
so  I  he  desultory  and  casual  overflowings  of  a  mind 
striving  for  harmony — the  suggestive  eloquence 
which  gives  the  idea  of  a  latent  world  of  unex- 
pressed emotion, — awakens  both  imagination  and 
sympathy  far  more  than  utterances  comparatively 
full  and  satisfactory. 

To  possess  at  once  keen  insight  and  imperative 
sympathies — is  to  be  liable  to  extreme  mental  suf- 
fering— for  which  we  can  imagine  n-o  consolation 
but  a  high  and  serene  fai^th.  The  ability  to  discern 
things  in  their  actual  relations,  to  pierce  the  rind 
of  the  conventional  and  draw  near  the  heart  of  na- 
ture, may  be  enjoyed  merely  as  a  scientific  pastime  ; 
but  when  "  the  strong  necessity  of  loving"  is  uni- 
ted to  such  clear  perceptions,  tlie  mind  and  the  heart 
are  exposed  to  severe  and  incessant  conflict ;  and 
to  reconcile  them  is  the  grand  problem  of  life.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Sterling.  He 
had  the  intense  spirit  for  truth  which  belongs  to 
the  philosopher,  and  the  enthusiasm   and   sense  of 

*  1,  Essays  and  Tales  by  John  Sterling,  collected  and 
edited,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life.  By  Charles  J  ulius  Hare, 
M.  A.     London.     J.  W.  Parker.     1848. 

2.  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Sterling.  First  Ameri- 
can edition.     Philadelphia:  Herman  Hooker.     1842. 
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beauty  which  characterize  ihe  poet.  To  gratify 
these  dominant  innpnises  and  at  tlie  sanfie  time,  be 
loyal  to  the  dtilies  of  his  position  and  true  to  him- 
self— was  what  he  constantly  soiiwht  to  do — in  the 
face  of  physical  weakness  and  pain  and  ever  re- 
curring monitions  of  death.  The  free  thoucjht,  the 
patient  will,  tlie  loving:  heart  wrought  not  always 
together,  but  someiimes  adversely  ;  and,  only  at  in- 
tervals, came  the  balm  of  content  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  tranquillity.  Hence  in  broken  tones  and 
by  lapses  he  obtained  utterance.  No  shapely  and 
complete  temple  rose  beneath  the  hand  whose 
nerves  disease  had  unstrung  ;  and  hints  instead  of 
revelati(ms  are  bequeathed  by  a  mind  seldom  al- 
lowed to  work  continuously.  It  is  precisely  in  such 
a  result,  however,  that  we  see  the  effect  of  the  sev- 
erance between  ihougiit  and  action,  which  is  so 
impressive  a  sii^n  of  the  limes.  The  warrior's 
thought,  in  earlier  days,  only  heralded  his  attack  ; 
the  s'-lio'iir's  mediiHiion  armed  him  for  controversy 
whicli  influenced  tlie  fme  of  nations,  and  the  min- 
strel equally  adroit  v\iih  sword  arrfl'  pen,  struck  his 
harp  in  ihe  intervals  between  embassies.  There 
are  now  coiiniless  eminent  thinkers  wh(J  must  be 
content  to  cast  a  waif  upon  the  rushing  stream  of 
opinion  and  see  it  carried  down  the  tide  of  oblivion  ; 
exhaust  iheir  energy  both  of  purpose  and  sentiment 
in  vain  longings  and  speculative  reverie  ;  and  live, 
like  Sterling — ''  not  arrived  at  clear  satisfaction, 
yet  stirred  by  the  prcmipling  consciousness  that 
there  is  a  higher  aim  of  being  than  the  outward 
world,  or  our  sense  and  passion  can  furnish." 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  type  of  this  class  of  men  sin- 
gularly prevalent  in  this  age,  that  Sterling  deserves 
attention.  The  record  of  his  views,  aims,  and 
sentiments,  his  acquisitions  and  aspirations — con- 
tained in  verse,  essay,  tale  and  letter  admit  the 
thoirghtful  reader  to  a  consciousness  of  his  life — 
and  that  life,  in  its  fragmentary  issues,  its  alterna- 
tions of  labor  and  despondency,  its  moods  of  criti- 
cism and  enthusiasio,  hope  and  apathy,  has  in  it  a 
blended  glory  of  wo,  promise  and  failure,  sadness 
and  brilliancy,  which  although  analagous  to  human 
life  in  general,  involves,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  phase 
characteristic  of  the  times — and  one  which  has  at- 
tracted but  slightly  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

We  allude  to  the  fact  that  while  greater  scope 
than  ever  before,  is  now  afforded  talent,  and  une- 
qualled opportunities  for  knowledge  exist — earn- 
estness of  purpose  seems  to  find  no  heritage  or 
goal.  In  by-gone  days — there  was  ever  a  cause 
dear  enough  to  absorb  all  the  energies  of  grave  and 
ardent  natures — a  line  of  policy  for  the  statesman 
leading  to  magnificent  results  ;  a  special  truth  for 
the  divine,  the  maintenance  of  which  happily  pen- 
etrated and  overflowed  his  being  ; — a  crusade  for 
the  soldier  holy  enough  to  sanction  and  consecrate 
his  adventurous  will  and  elicit  his  unswerving  cour- 
age. Energy  of  thought  or  feeling  instead  of 
being  diffused  and  "perplexed  in   the  extreme," 


as  now, —  found  instant,  tangible  and  efficient  vent. 
Life  was  direct,  individual,  absolute.  Its  daily 
tasks  involved  a  great  desire.  Priests,  warriors 
and  poets  did  not  enact  their  vocations  by  me- 
chanical routine,  but  with  faith  and  zeal— -as  those 
to  whom  they  imported  much.  Instead  of  specu- 
lating about  life  they  lived  ;  instead  of  criticising 
they  created  ;  instead  of  "letting  I  dare  not  wait 
upon  I  would" — they  either  realized  desire  through 
action,  or  turned  from  it  with  the  self-sacrifice  of 
faith.  They  dallied,  questioned,  theorized,  dissect- 
ed not;  but  found  soine  reality  either  of  belief  or 
enterprise  to  embrace,  cling  to  and  pursue — thus 
giving  unity  and  meaning  to  existence. 

Cut  off  by  physical  feebleness  from  extensive  re- 
search. Sterling  sought  truth  by  the  process  sug- 
gested by  Swedenborg — the  maintenance  of  a  re- 
cipient state  through  self-oblivion.  He  calmly  ac- 
cepted the  idea  so  eloquently  urged  by  Coleridge, 
that  "  Faith  is  the  highest  reason;"  and  in  his  lit- 
erary studies  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  invalua- 
ble conviction  that  all  criticism  is  blind  which  dis- 
cerns not  the  "  organic  unity  of  an  object."  A 
"  mood  of  tranquil  sympathy,"  was  his  ideal  of 
happiness.  "  His  mind,"  says  his  biographer,  "was 
reflective  and  speculative  rather  than  intuitive  and 
productive." 

Mr.  Hare  evidently  struggles  between  his  affec- 
tion for  his  friend  and  his  conscientiousness  as  a 
priest,  in  recording  the  change  in  Sterling's  views. 
To  us.  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  conservative 
disci[iline  and  spiritual  incentives  of  the  established 
church,  were  quite  inimical  to  the  progressive  and 
earnest  spirit  of  Sterling.  Early  associations,  a 
sense  of  duty  and  a  t=iatural  love  of  the  consistent 
and  the  habitual,  rather  than  absolute  conviction, 
seems  to  have  allied  him  to  its  doctrine  and  forms. 
The  truth  is,  his  nature  was  of  that  description 
whicii  a  creed  oppresses.  He  belonged  to  the  order 
of  men  of  whom  Wordsworth  speaks  in  his  ode  to 
Duty,  who  "  do  God's  will  and  knows  it  not."  The 
more  he  read  metaphysics  and  theology,  the  less, 
it  seems  to  us,  did  he  realize  the  equanimity  he 
sought.  The  more  he  argued  the  less  was  he  con- 
vinced. But  when,  with  the  childlike  truthfulness 
of  the  poet,  he  yielded  himself  to  the  influences  of 
nature  ;  when,  under  the  unchecked  influence  of 
sentiments — whether  love  or  veneration — a  holy 
calm  seems  to  have  brooded  over  his  soul.  Only 
then  did  he  write  genially.  There  is  a  painful 
overlaying  of  unconscious  and  sweet  impulse  in 
his  verse  by  will,  reasoning  and  a  definite  moral 
system.  Hence  a  certain  stiffness  which  is  repul- 
sive. Yet  as  the  formality  of  a  Puritan  often  cov- 
ered ardent  heroism — one  can  ever  see  a  cordial 
gleam  from  the  eye  of  Sterling,  the  man,  through 
the  spectacles  of  his  scholarship,  and  hear  a  human 
heart  beat  under  the  frosty  surplice  of  the  priest. 
It  was  this  quality  of  correctness  which  attracted 
Sterling  to  Gertnan  literature,   and  rendered  its 
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study  an  epoch  in  his  life.  Allhoiigh  in  his  admi- 
rable paper  on  the  subject,  he  attributes  its  pecu- 
liar excellencies  to  the  "  seats  of  free  thought,"  as 
he  calls  the  German  universities,  it  is  because 
there,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  found  "the  greater 
part  of  earnest  medilation  extant  on  earth." 

Sterling  never  won  the  palm  of  English  schol- 
arship. His  ill-health  prevented  the  incessant  ap- 
plication requisite  for  great  classical  acquirements  ; 
but  independent  of  this,  he  was  like  Montaigne, 
more  inclined  to  "  forge  his  mind  than  to  furnish 
it."  No  error  is  more  common  than  to  estimate 
mental  power  by  the  extent  and  retentiveness  of 
the  memory.  It  is  one  of  those  popular  fallacies 
which  the  self-interest  of  mediocre  intellects  ever 
inculcates,  on  the  same  principle  that  characters 
of  narrow  moral  resources  exaggerate  the  utility 
of  mere  belief,  and  give  precedence  to  the  letter 
over  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Erudition,  however, 
can  never  take  the  place  of  talent,  or  any  amount 
of  formal  ideas  vield  the  vitality  which  results  only 
from  native  intuitions.  Sterlitig's  early  teacher 
acknowledges  that  he  caught  the  spirit  of  a  classi- 
cal author  with  singular  quickness  and  truth — and 
often  re-produced  in  his  own  language,  the  essence 
of  the  myth  or  character — whose  philological  de- 
tails alone  his  classmates  laboriously  unfolded.  At 
school,  also,  his  love  of  fine  rhetoric  evinced  itself 
in  great  sensibility  to  effective  combinations  of  lan- 
guage and  a  fondness  for  "  sonorous  words." 

Sterling's  paternal  ancestry  were  Irish — which 
accounts  for  the  ardent  element  in  his  nature.  He 
was  born  at  Kames  Castle,  Isle  of  Bute,  July  20ih, 
1806  ;  and  four  years  after,  was  removed  to  Gla- 
morganshire, to  the  romantic  scenery  of  which 
country  he  ascribed  some  of  the  most  lasting  im- 
pressions of  his  childhood.  His  early  tuition  was 
strictly  private  on  account  of  his  delicate  health. 
In  1833  he  published  a  novel  ;  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  completed  his  theological  stu- 
dies, he  was  ordained  deacon,  at  Chichester,  by  his 
former  teacher,  constant  friend,  and  subsequent  bi- 
ographer. In  a  few  months,  however,  repeated 
attacks  of  pulmonary  disease,  obliged  him  to  with- 
draw from  professional  duty  in  which  he  had  been 
singularly  faithful.  Thenceforth  his  life  seems  to 
have  been  divided  between  books  and  journeys  ; — 
experiments  to  ward  off  illness,  and  unremitting 
efforts  to  do  good,  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  mental 
vision  and  achieve  new  discoveries  in  the  realm  of 
truth.  Although  thus  baffled  by  circumstances, 
he  deemed  himself  only  a  "  looker  on"  in  the  strug- 
gle of  life, — there  were  inklings  of  adventure  and 
occasions  for  philanthropic  enterprise  even  for  the 
studious  invalid.  His  courageous  and  self-sacri- 
ficing activity  at  a  college  fire,  early  marked  him 
for  a  man  of  benevolent  impulse  ;  he  was  a  cordial 
ally  of  the  Spanish  refugees  and  crossed  the  chan- 
nel in  a  fishing  boat,  with  General  Torrijos,  after- 
wards executed  at  Malaga.     In  the  West  Indies, 


his  house  was  blown  down  by  a  hurricane.  He 
there  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the  education 
of  the  slaves  ;  and  subsequently  visited  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy  ;  developing  wherever  he  sojourn- 
ed, the  same  keen  sense  of  the  evils  of  society,  the 
same  spirit  for  knowledge — the  same  clearness  of 
understanding  and  earnestness  of  feeling.  He  died 
in  1843,  having  survived  his  wife  but  a  ie'w  months ; 
and  the  close  of  his  own  life  was  tranquil.  He 
passed  away  with  mental  energies  unimpaired,  gen- 
tle affections  vivid,  and  a  calm  faith  in  the  benig- 
nity of  his  Creator. 

His  writings  reflect  a  nature  subject  to  the  com- 
plex and  antagonistic  influences  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  ultimate  impression  they  leave  is  a 
melancholy  one  ;  for  even  the  tragic  consummation 
of  a  great  hope,  or  the  tardy  realization  of  a  pre- 
vailing idea,  leaves  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfaction. 
The  sad  phase  of  the  richest  natures  in  our  day  is 
their  fragmentary  and  indeterminate  destiny.  As 
we  muse  of  their  career,  our  sympathies  are  pain- 
fully excited  by  the  "  strife  of  duties" — that  for- 
bids the  concentration  of  their  impulses  and  acts, 
and  breaks  up  emotion,  thought  and  energy  into 
inadequate  results.  But  the  imperfections  of  a 
career  are  in  such  cases,  best  atoned  for  by  social 
triutnphsand  felicity.  In  direct  contact  with  other 
minds,  in  glad  fellowship  with  kindred  spirits — in 
the  mental  attrition  of  liberal  society,  a  crude 
destiny  may  be  in  a  great  measure  retrieved.  Thus 
was  it  with  Sterling.  He  numbered  among  his  in- 
timate friends  the  choicest  men  of  his  country.  By 
those  admitted  to  his  confidence,  he  was  deeply 
loved.  His  companionship  quickened,  solaced  and 
cheered;  and  he  had  the  "faculty  of  eliciting  dor- 
mant powers  in  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  Although  his  pen  traced  no  immortal 
inscriptions,  he  held,  while  living,  the  divining  rod 
which  indicated  unerringly  the  mines  of  intellec- 
tual wealth  in  others,  and  brouoht  the  ore  of  oe- 
nius  and  the  hidden  springs  of  character  brightly 
to  the  surface.  This  effective  social  ministry — 
both  in  regard  to  utility  and  enjoyment,  amply  com- 
pensated for  thelimited  influence  he  exerted  through 
the  press.  Pie  fulfilled  the  high  vocation  of  a 
friend  in  the  best  significance  of  the  term  ;  and 
nature's  ordinary  gifts  consecrated  him  to  a  wider 
service  than  the  church. 

His  mind  was  appreciating  rather  than  produc- 
tive. He  excelled  in  mental  portraiture  ;  and  iden- 
tified himself  through  sympathy  with  literary  and 
heroic  characters,  so  as  to  designate  their  traits 
with  precision  and  fullness.  This  is  evident  in  the 
series  of  papers  entitled  "  Shades  of  the  Dead  ;" 
there  are  fine  and  thoughtful  touches  especially  in 
the  sketches  of  Alexander,  Columbus  and  Jean  d' 
Arc;  while  the  power  of  more  elaborate  charac- 
terization is  well  developed  in  the  essays  on  Mon- 
taigne and  Carlyle — writers  as  diverse  in  spirit  and 
aim  as  can  readily  be  conceived,  and  yet  brought 
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home  with  equal  facility,  if  not  to  the  sympathies, 
ai  least  to  the  perception  of  Slerling. 

H  is  diction  is  concise  and  rhetorical  and  is  mark- 
ed by  philosophical  definiteness,  so  that  we  are 
sometimes  let  into  the  essential  point  of  a  subject 
by  a  single  felicitous  phrase.  Thus  he  says  of 
Montaigne,  that  he  "delighted  in  all  kinds  of  dis- 
tinct human  realities;"  of  Carlyle,  that  he  "  loves 
the  ideal  realized  in  things  and  persons,  not  ex- 
pounded in  systematic  thought ;"  and  aptly  de- 
scribes his  style,  "  not  so  much  a  figured  as  an 
embossed  one."  Dr.  Johnson  he  declares  "some- 
thing between  the  parish  schoolmaster  and  the 
Great  Mogul ;"  and  admirably  describes  Jean  Paul's 
genius  as  shrinking  "  with  fastidious  and  self-com- 
placent vivacity  from  all  the  forms,  blazonries  and 
authorities  of  social  existence,  when  these  happen 
to  be  insufficiently  supported  by  the  worth  of  the 
men  whom  nature's  habitual  irony  has  thus  digni- 
fied." 

In  metaphor  he  often  evinces  the  poetical  in- 
stinct. Thus  speaking  of  relative  excellence,  he 
says — "  the  iris  in  the  dew-drop  is  just  as  true  and 
perfect  an  iris,  as  the  bow  that  measures  the  hea- 
vens, and  betokens  the  safety  of  a  world  from  del- 
uge ;  elsewhere  speaks  of  "  the  artificial  parasol 
of  self-conceit"  as  substituted  for  the  infinite  con- 
cave of  heaven  ;  and  compares  a  poor  child's  fu- 
neral in  a  gay  street  in  London,  to  "  a  wounded 
raven  fluttering  through   the   chamber  of  a  king." 

In  accordance  with  these  characteristics  the  po- 
etry of  Sterling  has  more  grave  philosophy  than 
lyric  fire.  His  muse  is  aphoristic  rather  than  me- 
lodious. The  calm  wisdom  of  Wordsworth,  and 
the  metaphysical  intelligence  of  Coleridge  re-ap- 
pear in  his  verse.  It  contains,  however,  striking 
rhetorical  beauties.  In  expression,  he  often  blends 
precision  of  idea  with  force  of  language,  so  as  to 
produce  rare  verbal  felicity.  Thus  in  the  longest 
of  his  poems,  "  The  Sexton's  Daughter,"  though 
many  of  the  stanzas  are  common-place,  the  eiFect 
of  the  whole  is  singularly  pathetic,  and  it  leaves  a 
sweetly  melancholy  impression  on  the  reader's 
mind,  like  a  strain  of  elegiac  music.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  three  principal  characters,  afford  a  fair 
example  both  of  the  manner  and  significance  of  the 
composition : 

The  Sexton. 

Sad  seemed  the  strong,  gray-he;ided  man, 

Of  lagging  thought  anil  careful  heed  ; 
He  shaped  his  life  hy  rule  and  span, 

And  hoarded  all  beyond  his  need. 

Jane. 

Thus  from  within  and  from  without. 

She  grew,  a  flower  of  mind  and  eye ; 
Twas  love  that  circlet)  her  about 

And  love  in  her  made  quick  reply. 


Church,  too,  and  churchyard  were  to  Jane 
A  realm  of  dream,  and  siaht  and  lore  ; 

And,  but  for  one  green  field  or  twain, 
All  else  a  sea  without  a  shore. 

Of  this  her  isle  the  central  rock. 

Stood  up  in  that  old  tower  suiilirae, 
Which  uttered  from  its  wondrous  clock. 

The  only  thought  she  had  of  time. 

Withdrawn  was  she  from  passing  eyes 
By  more  than  Fortune's  outward  law, 

By  bashful  thoughts  like  silent  sighs, 
By  Feeling's  lone  retiring  awe.- 

Henry. 

For  far  unlike  was  Henry's  mind 
To  aught  that  Jane  had  seen  before  ; 

Though  poor  and  lowly,  yet  refined 
With  much  of  noblest  lore. 

A  gentle  widow's  only  child 

He  grew  beneath  a  loving  rule  ; 
A  man  with  spirit  undefiled, 

He  taught  the  village  school. 

And  many  books  had  Henry  read, 

And  other  tongues  than  ours  he  knev*, 

His  heart  with  many  fancies  fed. 

Which  oft  from  hidden  wells  he  drew. 

What  souls  heroic  dared  and  bore 

In  ancient  days  for  love  and  duty, 
What  sages  could  by  thought  explore, 

What  poets  sang  of  beauty. 

With  these  he  dwelt,  because  within, 

His  breast  was  full  of  silent  fire. 
No  praise  of  men  he  cared  to  win, 

More  high  was  his  desire. 

Thus  Henry  lived  in  meek  repose, 

Though  sufTering  oft  the  body's  pain, 
Though  sometimes  aimless  thoughts  and  woes 

Like  wrestling  giants  wracked  the  brain. 

Her  looks  like  summer  lightning  spread. 
And  filled  the  boundless  heavenly  deep; 

Devoutest  peace  around  she  shed, 
The  calm  without  the  trance  of  sleep. 

And  so  she  freshened  all  his  life. 

As  does  a  sparkling  mountain  rill. 
That  plays  with  scarce  a  show  of  strife 

Around  its  green,  aspiring  hill. 

We  lack  space  to  designate  the  many  beautiful 
touches  which  give  effect  to  this  simple  rhythmi- 
cal tale.  Sterling  has  thrown  around  it  the  charm 
of  a  pensive  imagination,  unexaggerated  and  natu- 
ral. Pie  sincerely  recognized  the  principle  of  his 
favorite  Carlyle,  that — "  Reverence  is  the  condi- 
tion of  insight."  His  ideal  of  love  is  elevated — 
uniting  the  human  and  religious  : 

And  man  will  ask  below  the  skies 

That  breast  may  lean  to  beating  breast. 

That  mingling  hands  and  answering  eyes 
May  halve  the  toil  and  glad  the  rest. 
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Yet  could  he  temper  love  and  meekness 

With  hU  the  sacred  might  of  hiw, 
Dissevering  gentleness  from  weakness, 

And  hallowing  tenderness  by  awe. 

"  Aphrodite"  exhales  a  classical  spirit  and  lias 
many  fine  inaages.  As  a  poem  it  offers  a  rich  con- 
trast to  the  "Sexton's  Daughter" — and  is  radiant 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  goddess,  by  whom 

• as  tale  and  history  tell, 


And  sculptured  marble  gray, 
And  oracle  of  festal  rite, 

Surviving  men's  decay  ; 
By  whom  all  things  are  beautiful, 

And  peaceable  and  strong,    , 
And  joy  from  every  throe  is  born. 

And  mercy  conquers  wrong. 

The  "  Hymns  of  a  Hermit"  are  pervaded  by  a 
truly  devout  spirit,  a  confidence  in  truth,  and  a  su- 
blime hope.  The  language  is  concise  and  appro- 
priate, and  some  memorable  lines  occur. 

"Otho  III.,"  "Louis  XV.,"  and  "Alfred  the 
Harper,"  are  highly  suggestive  historical  anec- 
dotes,reproduced  in  eloquent  and  picturesque  verse. 
But  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  characteristic 
of  Sierlitig's  minor  poems,  is  that  entiled  "Abe- 
lard  to  Heloise."  Although  ostensibly  the  embo- 
diment of  another's  feeling,  it  has  an  earnest  clear- 
ness— a  deep  undertone  and  terse  beauty  which 
mark  it  as  the  offspring  of  individual  emotion.  It  is 
a  genuine  sybilline  leaf,  torn  warm  from  the  heart 
of  an  impassioned,  yet  noble  and  just  being;  which 
appeals  to  the  fondest  records  of  experience. 

Such  life-dramas,  as  that  of  Sterling,  have  an 
immortal  type  in  Hamlet.  We  recognize  in  the 
souls  whose  developments  we  thus  trace — as  in 
the  character  of  the  musing  prince — reflective  pow- 
ers, both  acute  and  profound, — a  world  of  sensi- 
bility, impassioned  affections,  delicate  moral  feel- 
ing— all  the  noblest  elements  of  humanity — yet  so 
balanced  and  opposed  as  to  find  no  healthful  and 
complete  external  manifestation.  Hence  the  in- 
ternal conflict,  the  aspirations  and  doubts,  the  mag- 
nificent conceptions  and  ardent  longings  which  find 
vague  utterance  perhaps,  but  "  lose  the  name  of 
action."  An  existence  like  this,  is  more  common 
to  this  than  any  preceding  age;  and  its  record  is, 
as  before  suggested,  like  a  problem  but  half  solved. 
In  a  word,  the  restlessness  which  accompanies  the 
unattained,  robs  their  being  of  harmony.  The 
want  of  a  nucleus  only  seems  to  prevent  a  splen- 
did crystalization.  Struggle  is  the  most  obvious 
law,  and  regret  the  most  evident  fruit  of  powers 
which  needed  but  definite  scope,  aim,  and  motive 
to  leave  enduring  and  valuable  fruits.  With  vari- 
ety of  knowledge,  there  are  no  grand  and  satisfac- 
tory principles  ;  with  intense  thought  there  comes 
forth  no  sustaining  belief;  with  quick  and  ardent 
affection,  there  is  no  lasting,  adequate  and  recipro- 
cated love.     Social  claims  and  personal  individu- 


ality, taste  and  necessity,  duty  and  love,  by  perpet- 
ual conflict,  restrain  the  efficiency  of  the  man.  He 
is  a  looker-on,  where  he  would  fain  be  an  actor; 
he  dreams,  hopes  and  reasons  in  a  perpetual  cir- 
cle ;  reveals  himself  by  glimpses,  and.  haunted  by 
a  sense  of  lofty  purposes, — with  a  mind  craving 
new  and  vast  truth,  and  a  heart  parched  with  an 
infinite  thirst  for  sympathy — instead  of  adventure, 
pilgrimage,  warfare,  or  original  intellectual  crea- 
tion— those  moulds  in  which  the  glowing  spirits  of 
past  ages  cast  the  lava  of  enthusiasm — a  morbid 
self-inspection,  a  melancholy  prying  into  conscious- 
ness— an  oppressive  sense  of  the  responsibility  and 
the  mysteries  of  life — make  the  gifted  of  this  cen- 
tury too  often  but  modified  re-productions  of  Childe 
Harold — which,  notwithstanding  the  repudiation  of 
critics,  is  most  emphatically  the  illustrative  epic  of 
the  age.  Sterling  was,  indeed,  guiltless  of  ungrate- 
ful misanthropy ;  and  his  pious  sentiments  were  a 
bar  to  reckless  despair;  but  when  we  trace  the 
evidences  in  these  volumes  of  intense  mental  ac- 
tivity— a  fearless  spirit  of  inquiry — a  singularly 
candid  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  the  com- 
paratively meagre  result — we  cannot  but  feel  that 
his  self-dissatisfaction  was  inevitable. 

Want  of  scope  is,  indeed,  the  complaint  of  the 
most  gifted  of  the  present  day.  They  leave  me- 
morials  of  what  they  were  capable  of,  instead  of 
eternal  deeds  and  writings.  Achievement  seems  to 
have  become  visionary,  conquest  a  speculative 
event,  and  martyrdom  a  domestic  process.  Shel- 
ley in  his  letters  from  an  Italian  hermitage  and 
Lamartine  in  his  Palestine  Journal,  breathe  the 
same  consciousness  of  baffled  will  and  perplexed 
endeavor.  Indeed,  how  few  men,  like  Schiller, 
unite  genius  and  character,  power  regulated  by 
wisdom,  and  writings  moulded  from  the  soul's  life, 
yet  shaped  into  forms  of  enduring  beauty,  by  pa- 
tience, taste  and  rectitude ! 


BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON. 


BY  REV.  JOHN  C.  M  CABE. 

By  their  waters  we  sat ;  o'er  our  sorrows  still  brooding, 
The  memory  of  joys,  long  departed,  intruding. 
Our  tear-drops  fell  freely,  we  thought  of  loved  Zion, 
When  Judah  went  up  from  the  prey  like  a  lion.* 

Our  wild  harps,  neglected,  above  us  were  swinging. 
Their  chords  to  the  winds  in  hoarse  murmurs  were  ringing, 
Like  a  wail  of  despair  their  sad  echoes  were  given, 
And  we  felt  as  abandoned  by  man  and  by  Heaven ! 

While  sadly  we  gazed  on  the  Euphrates'  waters. 

All  sandalled  and  jewelled  came  Babylon's  daughters-^ 

*  See  Genesis,  xlix— 9. 
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Their  dark  eyes  were  moistened  by  pitying  sadness— 
But  her  sons  mocked  our  grief,   which   was  swelling  to 
madness. 

"Strike  the  harp,  sing  a  song!"  said  the   heathen— the 

stranger — 
We  were  captives,  sore  stricken,  yet  heedless  of  danger, 
Our  souls  swelled  with  pride,  as  rich  visions  came  o'er  us. 
And  Zion,  in  fancy,  rose  towering  before  us  ! 

"Oh  never,"  we  cried,  '•  till  to  Zion  returning," 
The  flame  of  affection  within  us  still  burning, 
"  Oh  !  never  shall  harp-strings  be  swept  by  our  fingers, 
Not  a  song  from  our  lips  where  the  foeman  still  lingers  ! 

"Jerusalem  !  through  our  sad  tear-drops  fast  falling 
The  memory  of  all  that  thou  wast  still  recalling, 
Should  our  hearts  for  a  moment  from  love  of  thee  sever, 
May  these  right  hands  forget  all  their  cunning  forever  1 

"  If  we  do  not  prefer  thee,  loved  Zion,  dear  mother ! 
May  our  fast  cleaving  tongues  speak  no  praise  of  another, 
Ah  vainly  they  threaten,  we  smile  upon  danger. 
We  never  will  chant  Zion's  song  for  the  stranger!" 

Smithfield,  Va.,  1848. 


THE    WORKING    MAN. 

BY  REV.   R.   W.  BAILEY. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  and  in  a  country  like 
ours,  there  is  one  subject  which  deserves  to  be  more 
fully  presented  and  better  understood.  It  is  the 
WORKING  MAN — his  proper  relative  position  in  so- 
ciety— his  responsibilities  and  duties. 

By  the  working  man,  I  mean  one  whose  profes- 
sion is  fulfilled  by  physical  labor,  whose  hard  hand 
and  lusty  sinews  show  him  of  that  race  who  were 
appointed  to  procure  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  and  who  fulfils  his  destiny  ;  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  till  the  ground  for  the  means  of  life, 
or  practise  the  arts. 

There  are  other  great  subdivisions  of  society, 
1  ^t  these  are  primordial.  I  am  a  working  man, 
but  not  of  this  class.  The  physician,  the  lawyer, 
the  divine,  each  may  be  devoted  laboriously  to  his 
profession;  the  merchant,  the  factor,  the  clerk, 
magistrate,  or  legislator,  each  to  his  respective 
calling  : — yet  none  of  these,  though  all  may  be 
men  of  hard  work,  are  of  the  class  here  contem- 
plated. 

Most  of  the  other  occupations  of  life  are  facti- 
tious, incidental,  contingent.  The  Farmer  and 
Mechanic  are  provided  for  and  appointed  in  nature, 
in  the  original  constitution  of  society,  interwoven 
with  its  elements  and  lying  at  its  foundation.  The 
natural  position,  therefore,  of  these  professions  is 
first  in  order,  in  dignity,  in  responsibility,  in  claims. 
When  God  created  the  earth,  he  placed  man  in  it 


with  a  charge  to  "  till  it  and  to  keep  it."  This  ap- 
pointment designates  the  first  profession  in  the 
world — first  in  order ;  and  suited  to  the  wants,  the 
constitution  and  happiness  of  man.  Next  in  order, 
incidental  and  necessary  to  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  are  the  mechanic  arts.  As  agri- 
culture furnishes  the  necessai-y  means  of  life, 
these  contribute  to  its  civilization,  luxury  and  sour- 
ces of  happiness. 

We  do  not  undervalue  the  other  professions  when 
we  say  they  may  be  more  easily  dispensed  with. 
Even  the  minister  of  religion,  should  hisoflEice  cease, 
leaves  to  us  still  our  Great  High  Priest,  whohas,once 
for  all,  offered  up  Himself,  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  and 
having  made  atonement,  has  passed  into  the  heav- 
ens, where  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
us.  The  minister  of  religion  performs  only  a  min- 
isterial office,  a  service  rendered  by  divine  prescrip- 
tion. The  word  of  life  is  left  us,  though  he  be  re- 
moved, and  we  are  taught  to  come  directly  and  each 
one  for  himself,  to  the  Priest,  whose  office  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  work  of  man's  redemption,  and 
who  alone  can  make  effectual  atonement  for  sin. 
This  office,  therefore,  first  in  dignity  and  first  in 
importance  to  the  race  as  moral  and  immortal  be- 
ings, may  be  merged  in  the  office-work  of  Him, 
who  has  appointed  it.  Religion  is  a  personal  con- 
cern, and  each  must  labor  himself  to  obtain  it. 

The  physician,  too,  exercises  a  secondary  office. 
Were  the  healing  art  not  made  the  business  of  a 
certain  profession,  it  would  become  a  subject  of 
common  study.  If  all  felt  the  importance  of  guard- 
ing against  the  causes  of  disease,  how  much  might 
be  prevented  !  And  if  all  by  force  of  circumstan- 
ces, were  made  their  own  physicians,  how  rapidly 
would  the  knowledge  of  therapeutics  be  acquired 
and  extended  ! 

The  lawyer  is  an  expounder  of  the  law, — yet 
sometimes  in  his  zeal  for  a  bad  cause,  the  pervert- 
er  of  law,  and  the  subverter  of  justice.  In  a  sim- 
pler form  of  society,  men  settle  their  disputes  by 
methods  more  direct  and  less  expensive,  by  the 
laws  of  equity  as  adjudged  by  common  sense,  and 
a  reference  to  common  men — than  whom  none  are 
belter  qualified  to  constitute  a  court  of  equity.  This 
position  is  exemplified  in  all  trials  by  jury,  which 
is  ever  considered,  and  must  be,  the  best  safe-guard 
to  justice.  Every  man  could  plead  his  own  cause, 
the  strongest  argument  for  which  is  the  truth  in  ev- 
idence, and  a  jury  of  independent  common  sense 
men  are  the  best  judges. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  proposing  modifica- 
tions in  society  in  agreement  with  these  sugges- 
tions. What  may  be  practicable,  may  not  be  ex- 
pedient— and  the  relative  supremacy  of  one  pro- 
fession does  not  of  course  render  the  others  use- 
less. Without  further  qualification  ot  what  I  have 
said,  I  may  clainti  assent  to  the  principles  asserted. 
And  what  I  have  said  of  some  professions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  farmer  and  mechanic  may,  I  believe,  be 
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said  of  all  others.  The  farmer  and  mechanic  can- 
not be  dispensed  with.  They  are  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  race  in  any  form  which  elevates 
the  condition  of  man  above  the  barbarian  and  the 
savage. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  working  men  in  society 
have  not  the  influence  which  naturally  belonfrs 
to  them;  nor  do  they  occupy  that  position  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Whiskered  impudence 
and  dandy  affectation  of  the  gentleman  take  the 
precedence.  Upstarts,  whose  lily  hands  and  bleach- 
ed brows  give  evidence  that  they  have  never  ful- 
filled the  command  of  their  Creator  to  work  and  to 
sweat  for  their  bread,  who  have  never  provided  for 
their  own  living,  nor  can  earn  a  living  for  others, 
often  take  the  reward, — in  some  important  aspects, 
the  highest  reward  in  this  life  of  human  labor  and 
effort, — the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  fair,  while  the 
hard-handed  and  w-hole-hearted,  the  laborious,  eco- 
nomical, efficient  farmer  and  mechanic  are  rejected 
and  despised.  We  rnay  attribute  this,  and  some- 
times rightly,  to  the  false  education  of  our  daugh- 
ters ;  but  I  am  about  to  show  that  the  cause  lies 
deeper,  and  goes  back  to  the  education  of  the  other 
sex. 

There  is  nothing  in  man  so  much  admired  by 
discerning  woman  as  manliness ;  the  charariter 
which  belongs  to  him,  who  has  the  power  by  na- 
ture to  provide  for,  defend,  and  protect  her.  Man 
then  commends  himself  to  her  approval,  when  he 
fulfils  the  proper  destiny  of  man,  and  appears  in 
his  appropriate  character.  She  may  be  amused  by 
the  dandy,  who  can  hand  her  politely  through  the 
streets  and  pick  her  nosegays,  slippered  and  sha- 
ven as  from  a  bandbox.  But  when  she  is  look- 
ing to  a  settlement  in  life — for  a  protector  who 
can,  if  need  be,  take  her  on  his  shoulder  and  ford 
the  stream,  or  provide  for  her  at  home,  the  foot 
that  is  shod  for  the  mud,  the  hand  that  is  hardened 
by  industry,  the  sinews  that  are  strengthened  by 
labor,  will  naturally  come  into  a  very  different  es- 
timate. The  man  of  business  is  the  man  of  worth. 
W^here  this  is  not  the  case,  the  state  of  society  it- 
self is  factitious  and  mothers  are  at  fault. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  in  society,  factitious  as  it 
is  to  a  great  extent,  the  working  man  has  not  the 
position  which  belongs  to  him.  Why  is  it  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

There  must  be  something  more  in  man  than  brute 
force  to  raise  him  to  his  proper  position,  and  se- 
cure to  him  his  proper  influence  in  society.  There 
must  be  intelligence  and  industry,  which  are,  in 
their  results,  power  and  wealth. 

"  Knowledge,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  power." 
"  Time,"  said  Franklin,  "  is  money."  These  pro- 
positions, by  two  amongst  the  greatest  men  of  our 
race,  are  full  of  wisdom,  and  embrace  the  concen- 
trated instruction  of  volumes.  These, — knowledge 
and  industry, — the  appropriate  properties  of  man, 
must  be  added  to  his  other  qualities,  to  his  upright 


form,  his  capacities  and  capabilities,  in  order  to  his 
proper  iniiuence  and  command.  Give  a  man  know- 
ledge, and  you  give  him  power.  Give  Imn  indus- 
try, and  you  give  him  wealth,  which  again  is  power. 
These  greatly  advance  if  they  do  not  perfect  him 
in  his  power  to  influence  and  control  others.  No 
inan  without  them,  unless  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
nearly  related  to  the  brute,  has  ever  attained  to 
great  oower,  or  held  it  long. 

We  may  find  then  in  each  class  of  society  the 
principal  elements  of  its  own  elevation.  If  some 
have  risen  to  unnatural  heights,  their  knowledge  and 
wealth  have  principally  contributed  to  their  false 
position.  If  other  classes  have  been  depressed 
and  degraded  below  what  belonged  to  them  as  men, 
their  ignorance  or  poverty  has  done  it. 

Working  men  fail  of  their  proper  position  in  soci- 
ety for  want  of  knowledge  and  industry  to  compete 
with  other  classes.  Ignorance  and  poverty  lead  to 
vice.  These,  united,  aid  and  exasperate  each  other 
and  complete  the  degradation. 

But  is  it  necessarily  so  ?  The  working  man  is 
not  excluded  from  letters.  So  far  from  it — his  oc- 
cupations often  require  the  use  and  practice  of  some 
of  the  highest  principles  in  some  of  the  most  ab- 
struse sciences.  Geometry  in  many  of  its  princi- 
ples, is  necessary  to  the  carpenter;  chemistry  to 
every  man  who  works  in  the  metals,  and  in  many 
of  its  principles,  to  the  agriculturist — and  the  grand 
doctrines  of  natural  or  mechanical  philosophy,  to 
every  mechanic  whose  trade  occupies  him  with 
machinery. 

Yet  because  the  time  and  terms  of  ordinary  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  mechanic  arts  do  not  allow  him 
to  study  at  college  and  acquire  the  theory  separate 
from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  popular  preju- 
dice and  popular  practice  sometimes  consign  the 
laboring  man  to  ignorance.  This  is  wrong.  The 
best  advantages  for  studying  principles  are  had  in 
the  practice  of  them.  The  theory  is  best  acquired 
in  the  practice.  It  is  the  true  inductive  method — 
natural,  convincing,  above  all  rendering  the  instruc- 
tions permanent  in  the  mind. 

Such  are  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  mechan- 
ic for  acquiring  knowledge, — at  least  in  som"  of 
the  trades. .  In  all,  the  mind  is  left  free  to  think. 
It  is  even  aided  by  the  animation  and  vigor  impart- 
ed by  exercise  and  free  perspiration. 

Study — a  habit  of  thinking,  although  on  a  sepa- 
rate subject  from  the  labor  in  hand,  is  in  no  way 
calculated — unless  it  degenerate  into  a  form  of  ab- 
solute abstraction — to  divert  the  mind  from  a  prop- 
er attention  to  business.  Indeed,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, it  certainly  inspires  the  body  to  energy  in 
labor. 

That  the  hardest  thinkers  have  been  the  hardest 
workers,  is  a  fact  which  fully  sustains  this  position. 
Let  things  take  their  proper  course,  and  study  be 
wedded,  as  is  fit,  to  the  mechanical  trades,  and  pa- 
rents who  wish  to  educate  their  sons  will  bind  them 
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as   apprentices  rather   ihan    cnnsipn  them  to  indo- 
lence and  vice  in  a  fastiionahle  course. 

Is  this  mere  theory  ?  Then  it  is  so  only  because 
men  are  false  to  themselves.  Every  mechanic  and 
every  working  man  has  time  to  be  a  literary  man  ; 
and  if  he  possess  but  an  ordinary  capacity,  with 
suitable  application  and  mental  discipline,  he  will 
become  iniellicjent  if  not  learned.  A  very  few  de- 
tails will  easily  show  this. 

Let  any  farmer's  boy,  who  can  read  and  spell, 
and  who  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  take  in 
hand  the  small  volimiebv  Blake  on  the  Physiology 
of  Botanv,  and  lie  will  in  a  single  year  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  subject;  with  the  nature, 
analysis  and  habits  of  plants ;  their  inanner  of 
growth  ;  their  diseases  with  the  means  of  preven- 
tion and  cure  ;  the  composition,  improvement  and 
adaptation  of  soils  ;  temperature  and  light ;  rotation 
of  crops  ;  the  best  manner  of  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  plants  ;  with  the  whole  system  of 
classification,  nomenclature  and  analysis.  Let  him 
the  next  spring  take  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Manual  of  Bot- 
any, and  enter  on  the  analysis  of  flowers,  aiid  he 
becomes  a  Botanist. 

Let  the  apprentice  to  any  trade  that  is  employed 
in  working  metals,  take  a  small  volume  called 
Jones'  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  and  read  suc- 
cessively twenty  pafjes  a  day  ;  and  the  whole  vol- 
ume, containing  a  pretty  complete  system  of  Chem- 
istry, will  be  read  in  fifteen  days.  Then  let  him 
take  the  list  of  simple  substances,  with  their  subdi- 
visions, and  while  at  his  regular  work,  he  will  re- 
quire but  two  or  three  days  to  commit  them  famil- 
iarly to  memory.  Let  him  then  turn  his  attention 
to  the  imponderable  agents,  light,  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, with  which  he  is  practically  conversant  every 
day,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  learns  almost  every 
thing  that  is  known  of  them  by  philosophers,  illus- 
trated by  experiments,  which  fall  under  his  daily 
observation.  He  may  proceed  successivel}'  to  the 
metals,  earths,  alkalies,  gases,  chemical  affinity, 
salts,  crystalography,  and  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  machinery — and  not  to  say  that  a  ^evj 
months  spent  in  this  employment  of  his  leisure 
hours,  will  greatly  enlarge  his  range  of  thought 
and  happiness,  we  say  confidently  that  in  another 
year  he  is  a  chemist. 

Let  the  carpenter's  apprentice  take  Jones'  Con- 
versations on  Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  while  he 
shoves  the  plane  one  day,  he  may  learn  the  names 
and  definitions  of  the  general  properties  of  matter. 
Tn  the  successive  chapters  of  this  small  manual,  as 
he  goes  to  his  work,  let  him  take  up  the  mechani- 
cal powers,  and  the  laws  of  motion  with  their  ap- 
plication to  machinery  and  to  the  planetary  system, 
and  he  will  soon  be  a  scientific  mechanic.  A  few 
weeks  more  will  suffice  to  take  him  through  Pnen- 
maijcs.  Hydrostatics  and  Optics,  and  he  is  able  to 
dispute  with  philosophers. 

In  the  same  way,  each  of  these  may  become  ac- 


quainted with  each  of  the  sciences  named,  and  all 
of  them  with  every  other  branch  of  learning — and 
what  may  be  done  by  these,  may  be  done  by  any 
other  and  every  other  master  and  apprentice  in 
every  trade  and  in  every  branch  •►f  business.  I  do 
not  say  that  they  will  then  know  as  much  as  the 
masters  and  professors  of  these  several  sciences, 
but  they  will  know  something  worth  having; — 
they  will  discipline  their  minds  in  the  process  of 
acquisitions,  and  make  experiments  and  discove- 
ries often  in  their  respective  occupations.  A  know- 
ledge of  about  eight  or  nine  minerals  will  soon  en- 
able an  inquisitive  mind  to  learn  all  the  combina- 
tions in  the  science  of  mineralogy.  Geology  is 
acquired  with  the  same  ease;  and  a  comprehen- 
sive geographic  survey  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
the  work  of  but  a  glance  of  the  eye.  The  nations 
in  their  respective  ranks  are  soon  marshalled  in 
order  and  assigned  to  their  relative  locations  ;  their 
manners,  habits  and  character,  arising  to  a  great 
extent  from  climate,  soil  and  natural  relations,  are 
educed  from  those  relations  with  almost  strict  ac- 
curacy, without  personal  observation.  Political 
government,  statistical  details,  and  more  minute 
facts,  are  successively  added  to  the  enumeration, 
and  the  common  day  laborer  becomes  a  geogra- 
pher. 

Elihu  Burritt  carried  bis  Greek  grammar  in  his 
hat  when  a  blacksmith's  apprentice.  He  now  and 
then  stole  a  glance  at  its  contents  before  the  iron 
was  hot,  and  while  he  swong  the  sledge  with  his 
sinewy  arms,  he  revolved  the  idea  in  his  mind  until 
it  was  welded  upon  his  memory  like  steel  upon 
steel.  Any  blacksmith's  boy  may  do  the  same 
until  he  learns  Greek  and  Latin,  and  like  Burritt, 
fifty  languages  besides.  Whatever  may  be  done 
by  a  blacksmith  in  this  way,  can  be  done  also  by  a 
shoemaker,  a  saddler,  a  jeweller,  a  button-maker, 
a  wagoner  on  the  road,  a  day  laborer,  or  any  other 
man  of  common  sense  in  any  avocation  of  life. 

The  separation  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits 
from  manual  labor  is  unnatural,  and  the  popular 
sentiment  that  has  sanctioned  it  is  fraught  with  the 
greatest  evils  to  intellectual  advancement.  The 
mind  is  as  free  to  act  on  any  subject  of  science  in 
a  blacksmith,  as  in  a  closeted  student.  If  not  as 
advantageously  placed  for  abstract  investigations, 
it  is  under  greater  facilities  for  vigorous  effort. 
Physical  health  conduces  greatly,  if  it  be  not  ne- 
cessary, to  energy  and  efficiency  in  mental  action. 
The  "  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano'"  can  be  expected 
only  where  regular  labor,  daily  labor,  secures  the 
corpus  sanum  by  the  systematic  use  of  nature's 
sanative  hard  loork.  The  physical  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  can  be  prevented  only  by  this  appliance 
against  man's  universal  disposition  to  laziness. 

So  far  then  from  the  doctrine  that  labor  unfits  a 
man  for  study,  the  union  of  labor  and  study  is  nat- 
ural, and  those  only  should  be  classed  among  the 
ignorant  who  are  not  obliged   to  work.     I  do  not 
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mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  literary  men  by 
profession,  who  are  under  no  necessity  of  devoting; 
themselves  to  manual  labor,  whose  attention  to  the 
duties  of  several  learned  professions  creates  a  sort 
of  necessity  that  they  should  be  closeted  students. 
Yet  vi'hile  certain  professions  may  demand  this  ex- 
clusive devotion  of  time  and  talent,  1  say,  the  la- 
borer possesses  great  advantages  for  vigorous  men- 
tal action,  and  he  should  be  a  student  as  well  as  a 
workman  in  his  trade  or  art. 

Called  by  business  into  the  shop  of  an  engraver 
in  New  York,  I  found  ihe  artist  with  his  appren- 
tices earnestly  occupied  each  at  his  plate,  while 
one  in  the  centre  was  reading  aloud  from  a  useful 
book.  He  told  me  this  was  his  daily  practice,  and 
he  found  it  beneficial  in  all  respects.  The  prac- 
tice of  many  mechanic  arts  will  admit  of  the  same 
plan  of  improvement.  Moreover,  all  have  their 
evenings,  which  must  be  spent  somewhere  and  in 
something.  Let  them  be  diligently  employed  in 
gathering  intellectual  treasure,  and  the  industrious 
mechanic  will  soon  outstrip  the  slothful  student  in 
mental  acquisition. 

The  efforts  at  improvement  novp  suggested  will 
require  some  resolution,  labor  and  perseverance. 
But  these  are  requisites  for  success  in  every  thing. 
With  them,  any  man  of  common  capacity  may  be 
intellectual  and  learned.  Let  it  be  tried.  Let  one 
year  of  assiduous  application  be  pursued  on  the 
plan  proposed,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment 
will  astonish  the  most  sceptical.  '■^  Nulla  dies  sine 
linea''' — let  no  day  pass  without  one  line  at  least — 
and  the  year  will  present  an  aggregate  of  acquisi- 
tion worthy  of  record. 

I  have  said  that  time  is  money.  It  is  so  when 
industriously  employed.  This  money  is  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  possessor.  It  is  certainly  true, 
that  a  state  of  independence  is  secured  with  more 
certainty,  and  more  generally  by  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, than  by  any  other  class  of  men.  If  spec- 
ulators, who  often  lose  all,  do  sometimes  secure 
great  fortunes,  the  patient  and  industrious  mechan- 
ic, in  all  cases,  has  the  mora!  certainty  of  that 
which  is  much  better — a  competency — all  he  can 
enjoy,  an  independence  which  raises  him  above 
want,  while  he  occupies  a  place  below  envy.  He 
has  the  prayer  of  Agnr — "  neither  poverty  nor 
riches" — the  golden  mean — the  temperate  zone  of 
social  life  exempt  from  burning  heat  and  frigid  cold 
of  the  extremes  on  either  side.  The  hard-working 
man,  therefore,  who  is  studious  and  industrious,  ar- 
rives with  all  moral  certainty  at  ihe  two  great  sour- 
ces and  means  of  power — knowledge  and  wealth. 
Franklin  practised  on  these  principles,  and  he  rose 
from  a  poor  printer's  boy  to  be  one  of  the  most 
learned,  and  personally,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  men.  The  natural  occupations  of  men  are  the 
safest  both  to  pecuniary  profits  and  to  morals.  Of 
all  who  engage  in  this  country  in  mercantile  profits, 
it  is  estimated  that  seven- eighths  at  least  are  unsuc- 


cessful. Statements  entitled  to  confidence  have 
shown  that  a  like  proportion  of  young  men,  who 
engage  as  clerks  in  some  of  our  large  cities,  make 
shipwreck  of  their  moral  cliaracters.  If  this  esti- 
mate should  seem  to  exaggerate  the  truth, — yet 
none  will  deny  that  facts  would  show  a  fearful  ap- 
proximation to  such  a  result.  This  is  enough  to 
prove  that  the  employments  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  serve  to  secure  that  quietude  and 
mental  calmness  favorable  to  successful  effort. 

It  is  the  wise  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that  "  the 
objection  to  gaming  is  that  it  circulates  money 
without  any  intermediate  labor  or  industry."  This 
brings  to  view  a  comprehensive  principle.  Gen- 
erally, the  same  objection  obtains  to  the  gaming,  or 
circulation  of  money  in  any  other  way,  without  in- 
termediate labor  or  industry.  Speculation  may  be 
successful ;  but  the  money  acquired  not  being  the 
result  of  labor,  will  be  less  valuable  either  to  the 
possessor  or  the  public.  And  whenever  by  fraud, 
or  even  by  bargain,  money  is  wrung  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  another  without  a  proper  equivalent, 
the  moral  sense  of  the  oppressing  party  receives  a 
shock,  and  he  loses  with  himself  more  in  charac- 
ter than  lie  gains  in  capital.  Labor  without  profit 
is  often  better  than  profit  without  labor.  Labor  is 
suited  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  man  :  it  is  necessary  to  his  moral  as  well 
as  to  his  physical  health.  Without  it,  he  will  ei- 
ther be  a  savage  despising  accumulation,  or  a  sucker 
on  the  vitals  of  society,  fattening  on  the  life-blood 
of  others,  and  dull  with  plethora,  while  the  victims 
of  bis  sordid  gluttony  are  fainting  with  famine. 

That  man  is  wise,  and  regards  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  who  earns  his  own  bread  by 
his  own  labor, — personal,  if  not  manual  labor.  He 
is  unwise  and  disregards  all  experience  and  all  his- 
tory, who  trains  his  sons  to  rely  on  the  results  of 
his  labors  or  estate,  which  may  be  soon  squandered 
in  the  practice  of  idle  and  expensive  habits,  and 
leave  them  doubly  poor  by  contrast  and  a  false  ed- 
ucation. Revelation  in  God's  word  accords  with 
revelation  in  his  works.  Both  appoint  and  require 
that  man  shall  procure  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  The  man  who  contradicts  either  fights 
against  God,  and  finds  his  proper  punishment 
promptly  rendered.  Lassitude,  ennui,  and  insanity, 
or  dissipation  follow  in  rapid  succession. 

We  think,  naturally  and  of  necessity.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  much  may  be  acquired  by  directing 
this  thought  to  some  concentrated,  consecutive 
course  of  investigation.  If  we  attempt  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  always  somelkitig,  by  single  steps 
we  pass  over  distances  and  surmount  difficulties 
which  might  well  frighten  bold  men  in  the  ag- 
gregate. The  fable  of  the  snail  that  outstripped 
the  liare  is  full  of  sound  instruction.  It  is  not  by 
fitful  leaps,  but  by  steady,  persevering  labor  that 
men  are  commonly  made  great  either  in  wealth  or 
intellect.     The  mechanic  that  is  always  in  his  shop 
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will  be  easily  found  by  those  who  are  seeking 
his  services.  If  he  is  always  at  work,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  do  much,  to  be  piiiiotual,  to  fulfil  his 
promises,  if  they  are  judiciously  made.  Punctual 
labor  will  make  punctual  customers,  and  this  man 
will  grow  rich,  and  in  due  time,  when  age  requires 
rest,  he  will  be  able  to  be  at  leisure,  leaving  his 
business  to  others,  while  those  of  his  age  who  were 
at  leisure  while  he  was  busy,  will  be  struggling  still 
even  under  the  infirmities  of  age  for  their  daily 
bread. 

A  great  mistake  often  made  and  fraught  with  the 
worst  consequences  is,  that  labor  is  discreditable  to 
a  gentleman.  Nature  says— there  can  truly  be  no 
gentleman  without  it.  It  is  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence— certainly  to  the  perfection  of  the  race  in 
their  proper  relations  here.  It  is  necessary  to 
wealth,  comfort  and  happiness.  It  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  God  himself.  God  made  man  a  laborer. 
In  every  good  sense  of  the  term,  which  connects 
him  with  the  interest  of  his  race  and  the  proper 
destiny  of  man  ;  He  made  the  laborer  a  gentle- 
man and  the  gentleman  a  laborer.  It  has  been  said 
the  devil  made  the  gentleman,  and  this  very  vulgar 
expression  is  certainly  grapliic  in  truth  whenever 
any  man  is  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  discredita- 
ble to  work  for  a  living,  and  that  a  gentleman  is 
made  by  idleness.  The  term  properly  expresses 
a  character,  not  a  form  or  profession.  He  is  a 
true  gentleman,  whose  heart  dictates  a  propriety 
of  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  whose 
outward  acts  are  the  comely  expressions  of  correct 
principles. 

Our  day  is  distinguished  for  expedients  to  im- 
prove and  advance  the  human  race.  This  is  well. 
The  effort  is  a  noble  one — worthy  of  man  ;  and 
that  is  saying  enough.  But,  like  the  efl^orts  of  the 
day  on  all  other  subjects,  there  is  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  fanaticism  in  the  labors  of  those  who  seek 
human  perfeclabiliiy  by  ordinary  agencies  and  fac- 
titious schemes.  Here,  too,  men  seek  for  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  some  catholicon,  a  panacea  which 
is  to  work  miracles,  some  high-pressure  expedient 
for  making  gentlemen  without  labor,  and  securing 
the  avails  of  labor  without  industry.  After  men 
are  starved  into  the  truth,  they  will  find  that  nature 
cannot  be  well  forced  to  make  gentlemen.  They 
must  come  in  the  regular  way.  As  well  might  tlie 
doll-maker  attempt  to  compete  with  nature.  He 
may  make  a  pretty  thing.  But  he  produces  no 
living,  breathing,  thinking,  useful  being.  So  fash- 
ion may  make  a  gentleman  out  of  any  dandy  that 
walks  on  two  feel  instead  of  four — but  it  is  a  thing 
only  fit  to  show  in  the  windows  of  a  toy  shop,  and 
had  much  better  he  left  there  for  fools  to  gaze  at, 
than  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  lady.  We 
confer  area]  benefii,  do  something  effectually  to  ele- 
vate the  race,  and  make  advatires  lo  the  only  real 
philosopher's  sioue  which  turns  every  thing  it  touch- 
es into  gold,  whenever  we  do  any  thing  to  render 


labor  creditable  to  the  man  who  engages  in  it.  This 
we  do,  when  the  laborer  is  made  a  scholar  and 
secures  to  himself  the  influence  and  respect  which 
knowledge  commands  for  the  man  who  has  it.  This 
we  do,  too,  when  the  laborer  is  cheered  on  to  per- 
severance in  his  efforts  and  attains  to  the  wealth 
which  is  the  proper  result  of  industry. 

Such  men  have  been  honored,  are  honored,  must 
be  honored,  wherever  they  are  found.  Knowledge 
is  power.  The  man  who  has  it,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  exert  a  controlling  influence.  He  tri- 
umphs over  matter.  He  controls  the  masses  of 
men — their  minds  as  well  as  their  physical  force. 
This  it  is  which  gives  the  great  superiority  to  some 
men  over  others.  They  are  sought  out,  and  will 
occupy  the  high  places  of  society.  When  these 
powers  are  directed  to  the  tnelioration  of  human 
woes,  those  who  possess  and  exert  them  become, 
and  are  called,  benefactors.  Their  names  are  in- 
scribed on  the  catalogue  of  honored  and  honorable 
men.  They  do  their  part,  and  do  much  to  render 
labor  reputable.  Let  the  mass  of  working  men 
then  do  their  duty,  and  things  will  find  their  proper 
level.  The  order  of  nature  will  be  restored  in  the 
estimate  men  place  on  the  different  professions  and 
occupations  of  life.  Among  the  nobility  of  nature, 
the  farmer  will  hold  the  pre-eminence,  first  among 
equals.  The  mechanic  next — and  we  shall  all 
come  in,  not  far  behind,  indeed,  but  yet  behind  in 
our  respective  professions,  forming  concentric  cir- 
cles :  the  one  great  human  family  around  the  soil, 
whence  we  came,  and  from  which  we  derive  our 
subsistence  while  we  live,  and  to  which  we  are 
destined  to  return  and  repose  in  death. 


THE  GOLDEN-RING. 

From  the  German  of  Bettine  Breniano's. 

WUNDERHOEN. 

■I  mow  by  the  Neeker, 

And  mow  by  the  Rhine  ': 
1  have  a  heart's  treasure, 
Yet  lonely  repine. 

What  helps  me  the  gras.s,  if 
The  scythe's  edge  be  worn  1 

What  helps  me  a  treasure, 
if  from  me  he's  gone? 

But  since  I  must  reap 

By  the  Necker  and  Rhine, 
I'll  throw  to  the  waters 

This  gold-ring  of  mine. 

It  rolls  down  the  Necker, 

It  rolls  down  the  Rhine  ; 
It  shall  swim  on  there  under 

And  sink  in  the  brine. 
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But  a  fish,  as  it  svvimmetli, 

Has  swallowed  the  ring, 
They  serve  up  the  fish 

At  the  board  of  the  king. 

Spoke  out  the  king  thereat ; 

— Whose  ring  shall  this  be? 
Then  out  spoke  my  Treasure; 

— The  ring  is  for  me. 

My  heart's  dearest  riding 

Both  up  hill  and  down, 
Quick  brought  my  ring  back  from 

The  court  and  the  town. 

Thou  raay'st  reap,  (he  said,)  darling, 

By  Necker  or  Rhine, 
But  throw  not  henceforward 

Thy  ring  in  the  brine. 

J.  M.  Legare. 

South  Carolina. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE.* 

It  requires  but  a  cursory  observation  of  the  past 
history  and  existing  condition  of  nnankind  to  be- 
come sensible  of  the  widely  extended  prevalence, 
in  this  our  world,  of  a  principle  of  evil — ^which, 
call  it  by  what  name  you  will — account  for  its  ori- 
gin as  you  may — limit  if  you  please  its  dominion 
and  establish  the  impossibility  of  its  ultimate  tri- 
umph, by  considerations  drawn  from  the  most  in- 
fallible oracles  of  truth, — exerts,  nevertheless,  and 
has  ever  exerted  a  potent,  not  to  say  a  paramount 
influence  over  the.  happiness  of  our  race.  How  to 
counteract  this  influence  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  the  general,  if  not  universal  prevalence  of 
truth, — how  to  circumscribe  within  the  narrowest 
boundaries  the  operation  of  the  vicious  propensi- 
ties of  our  nature,  and  correspondingly  to  expand 
the  sphere  of  the  nobler  and  purer  affections — these 
are  problems  which  in  every  age,  and  in  none,  per- 
haps, more  than  in  the  present,  have  tasked  the  in- 
tellects of  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankind.  As- 
cend the  stream  of  history  to  its  very  source,  and 
amid  the  darkness  of  primeval  ignorance,  we  shall 
still  recognize  the  presence,  and  to  some  extent, 
the  influence  of  "  preachers  of  righteousness" — 
vindicators  of  integrity,  expounders  of  wisdom, — 
blameless  in  their  lives,  uncontaminaled  by  sur- 
rounding corruption,  fearless  and  triumphantin  their 
deaths.     Trace  the  complicated  current  of  human 

*  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education.     Boston  :  1848. 

The  Radix:  or  Virginia  Public  School  Advocate.  By 
S.  A.  Jewett.     Richmond  :  18l8. 

Southern  Journal  of  Education.  Knoxville  and  Rich- 
mond: 1843. 


events,  through  all  its  meanderings,  in  every  age 
of  the  world  ;  in  every  ciime,  under  every  diver- 
sity of  circumstance,  and  no  period  can  be  found  in 
which,  under  whatever  disadvantages,  and  in  con- 
flict with  whatever  formidable  obstacles,  unappalled 
and  incorruptible  witnesses  to  the  supremacy  of 
man's  moral  nature,  have  not  stood  forth.  Beyond 
and  above  all,  the  Deity  himself  has  spoken  through 
the  medium  of  reveldiion  :  and  the  "  great  central 
truths"  of  humanity — the  dictates  of  duty — the  ob- 
ligations and  responsibilities  of  man — and  his  des- 
tiny in  time  and  eternity — have  been  proclaimed 
"in  letters  of  living  light'"  by  Him  who  "spake  as 
never  man  spake,"  and  who  vindicated  his  authori- 
ty as  a  Messenger  from  Heaven,  by  the  clearest 
testimonies  of  power.  Eighteen  centuries  and  a 
half  have  rolled  onwards  :  that  religion  which  Jesus 
taught  has  found  its  way  to  the  highest  seats  of  hu- 
man civilization,  and  professedly  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  every  enlightened  government  :  its  re- 
wards and  penalties — its  doctrines  and  requisitions, 
have  dift'used  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  en- 
tire surface  of  society  ;  and  yet  the  worst  deprav- 
ity prevails.  Injustice  stalks  abroad  in  the  noon- 
day sun  of  Christianity.  Man  oppresses  his  broth- 
er man  :  deprives  him  by  force  or  by  fraud  of  his 
most  valued  rights  :  crosses  his  path  at  every  turn  : 
violates  the  sanctuary  of  his  home  :  blasts  his  rep- 
utation :  crushes  the  fairest  flowers  of  hope  and 
affection  which  sprang  up  around  his  path — and 
systematically  prepares  pit-falls  for  his  destruction, 
even  while  professing  for  him  the  highest  regard. 
War  consumes  its  thousands,  and  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  human  passion,  in  channels  unsanc- 
tioned even  by  public  opinion,  its  tens  of  thousands. 
Want  and  wretchedness  abound  ;  while  millions 
are  expended  in  the  establishment  and  support  of 
armies,  the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  tri- 
bunals, and  the  maintenance  of  institutions  render- 
ed necessary  solely  by  the  prevalence  of  ignorance 
and  vice. 

While,  however,  indulging  in  this  melancholy 
retrospect  of  the  past — this  gloomy  survey  of  the 
present — we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  infer 
that  no  progress  has  been  made  in  substantial  wis- 
dom and  virtue  during  the  ages  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  historical  era.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  manifest  that  a  very  considera- 
ble advancement  has  taken  place  in  the  general 
standard  of  intelligence  and  moral  worth  :  and  that 
while  individual  instances  of  mental  and  moral  su- 
periority in  the  earliest  periods  of  humanity  have 
not  been  surpassed  in  later  times,  there  has  obvi- 
ously been  a  gradual  diffusion  of  the  elements  of 
true  greatness  and  happiness  throughout  the  inter- 
vening period,  so  that  at  the  present  day  knowledge 
of  every  description,  is  far  more  general,  and  a 
high  moral  culture  far  more  frequently  attained  than 
in  any  preceding  age.  Those  impatient  spirits 
who,  taking  counsel  from  the  clearness  of  their  own 
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conceptions  of  trulh,  and  of  the  vast  capabilities  of 
ihe  race,  are  unable  to  repress  their  wonder  that 
sixty  centuries  of  progress  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  sent  from  Heaven,  have  scarcely  imbued 
mankind  with  the  elementary  principles  of  sound 
wisdom,  will  do  well  to  advert,  in  their  turn,  to  the 
open  volume  of  nature  and  providence  ;  and  from 
a  consideration  of  those  immense  periods  of  past 
time  which  modern  science  is  but  beginning  to  de- 
velop in  the  annals  of  the  physical  universe,  con- 
firm the  instructive  lesson  that  with  God  "  a  thou- 
sand years  are  but  as  one  day'' — and  that,  in  com- 
parison with  eternity,  no  lapse  of  time  measured  by 
our  material  standards,  can  enter  as  an  element 
into  the  estimate  of  human  progress.  "  In  the 
vast  heavens,"  says  Prof.  Nichols,  "  as  well  as 
among  phenomena  around  us,  all  things  are  in  a 
state  of  change  and  progress.  There  loo,  on  the 
sky,  in  splendid  hieroglyphics,  the  trulh  is  inscri- 
bed, that  the  grandest  forms  of  present  being,  are 
only^-enn^,  swelling  and  bursting  with  a  life  to  come. 
And  if  the  universal  fabric  is  thus  fixed  and  consti- 
tuted, can  we  imagine  that  aught  which  it  contains 
is  unupheld  by  the  same  preserving  law — that  anni- 
hilation is  a  possibility,  real  or  virtual — the  stop- 
page of  the  career  of  any  advancing  being,  while 
hospitable  infinitude  remains  ]  What,  indeed,  is 
the  numerical  value  of  the  few  thousand  years  du- 
ring which  man  and  all  his  works  have  found  their 
place  on  this  earth  of  ours,  when  compared  with 
the  myriads,  not  of  years  and  centuries  merely,  but 
of  ages,  with  which  modern  astronomical  and  geo- 
logical researches  have  rendered  us  familiar !  In 
reference  to  periods  such  as  these,  the  collective 
annals  of  humanity  dwindle  to  the  merest  point. 
"  Fifty  lives  succeeding  each  other,  and  of  a  length 
to  which  individuals  often  attain,  would  reach  back- 
wards beyond  the  recorded  commencement  of  the 
race  ;"  but  who  shall  undertake  to  limit,  even  in 
imagination,  the  continuance  of  its  generations,  or 
to  fix  the  precise  place,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
which  it  now  occupies,  or  may  at  any  preceding 
period  have  fulfilled  in  the  great  scheme  of  things  ■? 
There  is  another  consideration  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  which 
may  reasonably  justify  our  most  confident  anticipa- 
tions with  reference  to  the  future.  Nearly  all 
those  great  discoveries  and  inventions  which  have 
given  such  an  impulse  to  our  modern  civilization, 
and  in  many  important  respects  essentially  modified 
our  entire  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  are  due  to 
the  last  three  centuries  ;  and  if  we  go  no  farther 
back  than  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  or  even  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  shall 
find  ample  evidence  that  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment has  increased  in  a  rapidly  accumulating  ratio, 
within  the  brief  compass  of  comparatively  a  very 
few  years.  Indeed,  it  would  be  far  from  presump- 
tuous to  assert  that  the  progress  actually  attained, 
in  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America, 


within  the  half  century  now  about  to  close,  immea- 
surably exceeds -that  of  the  entire  period  which 
preceded  it  ;  and  that  so  durably  have  the  strong 
foundations  of  the  intellectual  fabric  been  laid,  and 
so  rich  and  abundant  are  the  materials  already  col- 
lected for  the  superstructure,  a  vigorous  exertion 
of  the  will  alone  is  required  to  enable  even  the 
present  generation  to  erect  for  themselves  "  monu- 
mentum  sere  perennius" — a  monument  of  enduring 
grandeur.  This  may  be  done  by  the  practical  re- 
alization of  a  few  simple,  but  pregnant  principles, 
and  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the  common  good 
of  a  few  inveterate  and  hurtful  prejudices,  the  slow 
growth  of  centuries  of  ignorance  and  error.  Place 
Christianity  in  its  primal  simplicity  on  the  throne 
which  legitimately  belongs  to  it — let  individuals  in 
every  walk  of  life — let  communities  and  nations 
faithfully  carry  out  the  injunction  of  the  law  of 
love  as  inscribed  upon  the  records  of  our  common 
faith  and  written  upon  the  heart  of  every  respon- 
sible being — let  liberal  provision  be  made  in  every 
community,  for  the  early  and  systematic  education 
of  every  child — let  our  institutions  of  government 
be  so  modelled  as  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of 
an  intelligent  constituency,  and  so  administered  as 
to  secure  to  all  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  those 
means  of  prosperity  which  a  bounteous  Providence 
confers — let  these  simple  principles  but  pervade 
the  minds  of  the  representatives  of  our  modern 
civilization,  and  he  who  distrusts  the  certain  con- 
sequences, in  the  complete  renovation  of  humanity, 
must  impugn  the  clearest  principles  of  enlightened 
reason  and  doubt  the  uniform  results  of  God's  Prov- 
idence as  taught  in  His  word  and  manifested  in  the 
whole  order  of  human  events. 

To  expect,  however,  such  a  state  of  things,  in 
the  existing  condition  of  the  world  :  to  suppose 
that  the  complicated  interests  which  are  interwo- 
ven in  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  present  time 
can,  by  any  process,  be  at  once  dissevered  and  en- 
grafted upon  a  new,  even  though  a  more  thrif- 
ty stock — would  be  Utopian  in  the  extreme.  No 
such  supposition  is  indulged  :  the  idea  is  both  im- 
practicable and  absurd.  The  reformation  of  socie- 
ty isiTOt  the  task  of  a  single  day,  or  a  single  year  : 
scarcely  even  of  a  single  generation  under  the  hap- 
piest auspices.  Its  foundation  may,  however,  be 
laid,  and  its  ultimate  completion  ensured,  beyond 
the  contingency  of  fortune,  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  highest  minds  of  the  existing  generation  in  an 

ENLIGHTENED  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF  POP- 
ULAR Education.  It  admits  of  no  dispute — the 
proposition  has  been  established  by  the  highest  tes- 
timony, and  is,  indeed,  susceptible  of  the  clearest 
demonstration — that  it  is  within  the  legitimate  prov- 
ince of  the  government  of  every  civilized  State, 
to  make  such  provision  for  the  education  of  all  its 
citizens,  as  shall  secure  to  each  the  full  develop- 
ment and  the  right  direction  of  the  faculties  of  our 
common  humanity — as  shall  enable  each  to  fulfil 
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intelligently  every  duty  of  life — to  shun  its  vices 
and  snares — to  circumscribe  within  the  smallest 
possible  compass  its  inevitable  ills,  physical  and 
moral,  and  to  transmit  to  coming  generations,  the 
fairest  i^iheritance  of  virtuous  dispositions,  frugal 
habits,  unsullied  integrity,  and  noble  aspirations, 
which  the  tide  of  time  has  yet  wafted  upon  the 
expanded  shores  of  Christiaa  civilization. 

The  practicabilUy  of  such  a  result  has  been 
placed  in  strong  relief  by  the  last  Annual  Report 
of  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  at  present  the 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  eighth  Con- 
gressional district  of  that  State,  and  the  successor 
of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Having  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  the  most  experienced  teachers,  residing  in 
several  States  of  the  Union,  and  in  different  local- 
ities, east,  west,  north  and  south,  with  the  view  of 
eliciting  reliable  information  on  this  interesting 
point,  he  puts  the  inquiry.  What  percentage,  or 
proportion  in  every  hundred  pupils,  if  placed  under 
their  tuition,  or,  that  of  the  ablest  and  best  teach- 
ers which  can  be  procured,  for  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  for  ten 
months  of  each  year,  during  the  ordinary  school 
hours,  can  be  so  trained  as  to  become  "  useful  and 
exemplary  men,  honest  dealers,  conscientious  ju- 
rors, true  witnesses,  incorruptible  voters  or  magis- 
trates, good  parents,  good  neighbors,  good  mem- 
bers of  society  ]  In  other  words,  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  education, 
and  with  such  new  fruit  of  experience  as  time  may 
be  expected  to  bear,  what  proportion  or  percentage 
of  all  children  must  be  pronounced  irreclaimable  and 
irredeemable,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous 
educational  efforts  which  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety can  be  put  forth  in  their  behalf;  what  pro- 
portion or  percentage  must  becortie  drunkards,  pro- 
fane swearers,  detractors,vagabonds,  rioters,  cheats, 
thieves,  aggressors  upon  the  rights  of  property,  of 
persons,  of  reputation  or  of  life  ;  or,  in  a  single 
phrase,  must  be  guilty  of  such  omissions  of  right, 
and  commissions  of  wrong,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  community  had  they  never  been 
born]"  To  these  inquiries,  the  persons  addressed 
without  concert  with  each  other,  concur  substanti- 
ally in  opinion  thatyVom  ninety -jive  to  ninety -nine 
in  every  hundred  of  the  children  thus  educated 
may  be  rendered  virtuous  and  intelligent  men  and 
women  ;  and  this  too  of  the  first  generation  sub- 
mitted to  the  experiment. 

The  venerable  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  man  of  irreproachable  integrity,  and  of 
the  utmost  weight  of  character,  after  an  experience 
of  more  than  forty  years  as  a  teacher,  and  after 
_  having  had  thousands  of  children  under  his  care, 
says  : 

"  My  belief  is  that,  under  the  condition  mention- 
ed in  the  question,  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  [of 
the  first  generation  submitted  to  the  experiment,] 


would  be  irreclaimable  nuisances  to  society,  and 
that  ninety-five  per  cent,  would  be  supporters  of  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  community. 

"  With  teachers  properly  trained  in  Normal 
Schools,  and  with  such  a  popular  disposition  to- 
wards schools  as  wise  legislation  might  effect,  nine- 
teen-tvventieths  of  the  immoralities  which  afflict 
society  might,  I  verily  believe,  be  kept  under  hatch- 
es, or  eradicated  from  the  soil  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions." 


" T   believe  there  would  not  be  more 

than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  children  edu- 
cated, on  whom  a  wise  judge  would  be  '  compelled 
to  pronounce  the  doom  of  hopelessness  and  irre- 
claimability.'  " 

Mr.  Pace,  the  late  distinguished  Principal  of  the 
New  York  State  Normal  School,  whose  lamented 
death,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  and  the  me- 
ridian of  his  fame,  recently  occurred,  says  : 

"  Could  I  be  connected  with  a  school  furnished 
with  all  the  appliances  you  name  ;  where  all  the 
children  should  be  constant  attendants  upon  my  in- 
struction for  a  succession  of  years  ;  where  all  my 
fellow  teachers  should  be  such  as  you  suppose,  and 
where  all  the  favorable  influences  described  in  your 
circular  should  surround  me  and  cheer  me,  even 
with  my  moderate  abilities  as  a  teacher,  I  should 
scarcely  expect,  after  the  first  generation  of  chil- 
dren submitted  to  the  experiment,  to  fail,  in  a  sin- 
gle case,  to  secure  the  results  yon  have  named." 

"  I  should  not  forgive  myself,  nor  think  myself 
longer  fit  to  be  a  teacher,  if,  with  all  the  aids  and 
influences  you  have  supposed,  I  should  fail,  in  one 
case  in  a  hundred^  to  rear  up  children  who,  when 
they  should  become  men,  would  be  '  honest  deal- 
ers, conscientious  jurors,  true  witnesses,  incorrupt- 
ible voters  or  magistrates,  good  parents,  good  neigh- 
bors, good  members  of  society  ;' or,  as  you  express 
it  in  another  place,  who  would  be  'temperate,  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  conscientious  in  all  their  dealings, 
prompt  to  pity  and  instruct  ignorance,  instead  of 
ridiculing  it  and  taking  advantage  of  it,  public- 
spirited,  philanthropic,  and  observers  of  all  things 
sacred  ;'  and,  negatively,  who  would  not  he  'drunk- 
ards, profane  swearers,  detractors,  vagabonds,  ri- 
oters, cheats,  thieves,  aggressors  upon  the  rights 
of  property,  of  persons,  of  reputation  or  of  life,  or 
guilty  of  such  omissions  of  right  and  commissions 
of  wrong  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  community 
had  they  never  been  born.'  " 

Mr.  Solomon  x\dams,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  during 
that  time  has  had  under  his  charge  nearly  two  thou- 
sand youth  of  both  sexes,  says  : 

"  Permit  me  to  say  that,  in  very  many  cases, 
after  laboring  long  with  individuals  almost  against 
hope,  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  too  which  I  can 
now  see  was  not  always  wise,  I  have  never  had  a 
case  which  has  not  resulted  in  some  good  degree 
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aocnrding  to  my  wishes.  The  many  kind  and  vol- 
untary testimonials  given,  years  afterwards,  by  per- 
sons who  remembered  that  they  were  once  my  way- 
ward pupils,  are  among  the  pleasanfest  and  most 
cheering  incidents  of  my  life.  So  uniform  have 
been  the  results,  when  I  have  had  a  fair  trial  and 
time  enough,  that  I  have  unhesitatingly  adopted 
the  motto.  Never  despair.  Parents  and  teachers 
are  apt  to  look  for  too  speedy  resiilts  from  the  la- 
bors of  the  latter.  The  moral  nature,  like  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical,  is  long  and  slow  in  reach- 
ing the  full  maturity  of  its  strength.  I  was  told, 
a  few  years  since,  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  the 
history  of  nearly  all  my  pupils  for  the  first  five 
years  of  my  labor,  that  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
brought  reproach  upon  himself  or  mortification 
upon  friends,  by  a  bad  life.  I  cannot  now  look 
over  the  whole  list  of  my  pupils,  and  find  one,  who 
had  beeri  with  me  long  enough  to  receive  a  decided 
impression,  whose  life  is  not  honorable  and  useful. 
I  find  them  in  all  the  learned  professions,  and  in 
the  various  mechanical  arts.  I  find  my  female  pu- 
pils scattered  as  teachers  through  half  the  States 
of  the  Union,  and  as  the  wives  and  assistants  of 
Christian  missionaries,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

"  So  far,  therefore,  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  oth- 
ers extends,  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  crime  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject,  7  should  confidently  ex- 
pect that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  and  I  think  even 
more,  with  such  means  of  education  as  you  have 
supposed,  and  with  such  divine  favor  as  we  are  au- 
thorized to  expect,  would  become  good  members  of 
society,  the  supporters  of  order,  and  law,  and  truth, 
and  justice,  and  all  righteousness." 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  of  New  York,  a  teach- 
er of  great  celebrity,  experience  and  skill,  and 
whose  well-earned  reputation  has  extended  itself 
over  both  hemispheres,  says  : 

"If  all  our  schools  were  under  the  charge  of 
teachers  possessing  what  T  regard  as  the  right  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualifications,  and  if  all  the 
children  of  the  community  were  brought  under  the 
influence  of  these  schools  for  ten  months  in  the 
year,  I  think  that  the  work  for  training  up  the  whole 
community  to  intelligence  and  virtue  would  soon 
be  accomplished,  as  completely  as  any  human  end 
can  be  obtained  by  human  means." 

"  If  all  the  children  of  this  land  were  under  the 
charge  of  such  teachers,  for  six  hours  in  the  day. 
and  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  were  to  continue 
under  these  influences  for  the  usual  period  of  in- 
struction in  schools,  T  do  not  see  why  the  result 
would  not  be  that,  in  two  generations,  substantially 
the  whole  population  would  be  trained  up  to  vir- 
tue,— to  habits  of  integrity,  fidelity  in  duty,  justice, 
temperance,  and  mutual  good-will.  It  seems  to 
me  this  effect  would  take  place  in  all  cases,  except 
where    extremely    unfavorable    influences    out    of 


school  should  counteract  it, — which  I  think  would 
hardly  be  the  case,  except  in  soreie  districts  in  the 
more  populous  cities." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Adams,  of  New  Jersey,  says  : 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  agency  which  society  can  exert,  through 
the  government,  capable  of  exerting  so  great  a 
moral  influence  for  the  rising  generation  as  the 
steady  training  of  the  young  in  the  best  schools." 

"In  reply  to  the  specific  inquiry,  in  your  circu- 
lar, what  proportion  of  our  youth  would  probably, 
under  the  advantages  of  schooling  pre-supposed  in 
the  circular,  fail  of  fulfilling  honorably  their  social 
and  moral  obligations  in  society,  I  would  say  that, 
in  the  course  of  my  experience,  for  ten  years,  in 
teaching  between  three  hundred,  and  four  hundred 
children,  mostly  boys,  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
not  more  than  two  pupils  in  regard  to  whom  I  should 
not  feel  a  cheerful  and  strong  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  proposed  experiment.  In  regard  to 
these  two  cases,  I  should  not  despair,''  &c. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Andrews,  of  Connecticut,  after  an 
experience  of  more  than  half  a  century,  in  both  city 
and  country  schools,  fully  concurs  in  these  views, 
and  expresses  the  strongest  anxiety  for  the  adoption 
of  such  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
as  shall  lead  to  their  realization.     He  observes  : 

"  It  cannot  be  that  the  millions  of  intelligent 
men,  found  in  this  and  in  other  Christian  countries, 
can  much  longer  permit  their  feelings  to  be  enlist- 
ed, and  the  resources  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  belong  to  be  employed,  in  promoting  objects 
of  far  inferior  value:  while  the  advantages  of  a 
good  system  of  general  education  are,  in  so  great 
a  degree,  overlooked.  If,  as  I  fully  believe,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  people  of  any  State,  by  means 
so  simple  as  your  question  supposes,  and  so  com- 
pletely in  their  own  power  as  these  obviously  are, 
so  to  change  the  whole  face  of  society  in.  a  single 
generation  that  scarcely  one  or  two  percent,  of  re- 
ally incorrigible  members  shall  be  found  in  it,  it 
cannot  be  that  so  great  a  good  will  continue  to  be 
neglected,  and  the  means  for  its  attainment  unem- 
ployed." 

Mr.  Roger  S.  Howard,  of  Vermont,  after  fif- 
teen years  experience  as  a  teacher,  says  : 

"  Judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  and  do  know, 
if  the  conditions  you  have  mentioned  were  strictly 
complied  with  ; — if  the  attendance  of  the  scholars 
could  be  as  universal,  constant  and  long-continued 
as  you  have  stated,  if  the  teachers  were  men  of 
those  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, — apt  to 
teach  and  devoted  to  their  work,  and  favored  with 
that  blessing  which  the  Word  and  Providence  of 
God  teach  us  always  to  expect  on  our  honest,  ear- 
nest and  well-directed  efforts  in  so  good  a  cause, — 
on  these  conditions,  and  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  failures,  need  not  be, — would  not  be, — one  per 
cent.     Else,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  explicit 
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declaration  of  the  Bible,  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  wiien  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it'  V 

Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  a  lady  of  the 
highest  order  of  talents,  who  has  been  engaged  wiih 
signal  success  and  usefulness  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  as  a  teacher  in  Connecticut  and  Ohio,  whose 
pupils  have  come  from  every  Stale  in  the  Union, 
and  who  has  had  charge  at  different  periods  of  not 
less  than  one  thousand  teachers,  after  adverting  to 
the  conditions  proposed  in  the  inquiry,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  education  which  should  be  conferred, 
says :  \ 

"  With  these  preliminaries,  which  I  hope  will  be 
carefully  pondered,  and  borne  in  mind  as  indispen- 
sable, 1  will  now  suppose  that  it  could  be  so  arran 
ged  that,  in  a  given  place,  containing  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  in  any  .part  of  our 
country  where  1  ever  resided,  all  the  children  at 
the  age  of  four  shall  be  placed,  six  hours  a  day,  for 
twelve  years,  under  the  care  of  teachers  having  the 
same  views  that  I  have,  and  having  received  that 
course  of  training  for  their  office  that  any  state  in 
this  Union  can  secure  to  the  teachers  of  its  chil- 
dren. Let  it  be  so  arranged  that  all  these  children 
shall  remain  till  sixteen  under  these  teachers,  and 
also  that  they  shall  spend  their  lives  in  this  city, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, — 1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one,  no,  not  a  single  one,  would  fail  of 
proving  a  respectable  and  prosperous  member  of 
society  ;  nay,  more  ;  ]  believe  every  one  would,  at 
the  close  of  life,  find  admission  into  the  world  of 
endless  peace  and  love.  1  say  this  solemnly,  de- 
liberately, and  with  the  full  belief  that  1  am  upheld 
by  such  imperfect  experimental  trials  as  I  have 
made,  or  seen  niade  by  others  ;  but,  more  than  this, 
that  1  am  sustained  by  the  authority  of  Heaven, 
which  sets  forth  this  grand  palladium,  of  educa- 
tion,— '  Tram  up  a  child  m  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.^ 

"  This  sacred  maxim  surely  presents  the  Divine 
imprimatur  to  the  doctrine  that  all  children  can  be 
trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  that, 
when  so  trained,  they  will  not  depart  from  it.  Nor 
does  it  imply  that  education  alone  will  secure  eter- 
nal life,  without  supernatural  assistance;  but  it 
points  to  the  true  method  of  securing  this  indis- 
pensable aid. 

"In  this  view  of  the  case,  I  can  command  no 
language  strong  enough  to  express  my  infinite  long- 
ings that  ray  countrymen,  who,  as  legislators,  have 
the  control  of  the  institutions,  the  laws,  and  the 
wealth,  of  our  physically  prosperous  nation,  should 
be  brought  to  see  that  they  now  have  in  their  hands 
the  power  of  securing  to  every  child  in  the  coming 
generation  a  life  of  virtue  and  usefulness  here,  and 
an  eternity  of  perfected  bliss  hereafter.  How  then 
can  I  express,  or  imagine,  the  awful  responsib.  liiy 
which  rests  upon  them,  and  which  hereafter  r  hey 
must  bear  before  the  great  Judge  of  nations,  it  they 


suffer  the  present  state  of  things  to  go  on,  bearing, 
as  it  does,  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  helpless  children,  in  our  country,  to  hopeless 
and  irretrievable  ruin  !" 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  add  any  thing  to 
the  force  of  this  eloquent  and  searching  appeal,  or 
to  enhance  the  weight  of  the  testimony  here  ad- 
duced in  demonstration  of  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  sound,  well  conducted,  well  sustained  elementa- 
ry education.  We  would  gladly  follow  Mr.  Mana 
in  his  clear  and  concise  exposition  of  the  perfect 
practicahility  of  such  a  system  as  is  here  indica- 
ted, without  demanding  any  unreasonable  or  bur- 
densome sacrifice  at  the  hands  of  the  community. 
But  our  limits  will  not  permit — at  least  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion — and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
one  more  extract  from  the  conclusion  of  this  admi- 
rable report,  aud  leave  the  subject  to  the  earnest 
consideration  and  reflection  of  our  readers: 

"In  concluding  this  Report,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  evidence  and  the  ar- 
gument which  have  been  submitted,  by  any  effort 
to  describe  the  blessedness  of  that  stale  of  society, 
which  the  universal  application  ot  this  reformatory 
agency  would  usher  in.  Such  an  endeavor  would 
be  vain.  He  who  would  do  this  must  first  behold 
the  scenes,  and  be  thrilled  by  the  joys,  he  would 
delineate;  he  must  borrow  the  language  of  the 
Paradise  he  would  describe.  And,  more  than  this; 
he  must  be  able  to  depict  the  depth  and  fierceness 
of  the  pains  which  have  been  inflicted,  by  the  crimes 
of  mankind,  not  only  upon  the  guilty  perpetrators 
themselves,  but  upon  the  innocent  circles  of  their 
families  and  friends ; — the  terrors  of  the  conscience- 
sinciien  malefactor  ;  the  sorrow  and  shame  of  chil- 
dren bemoaning  a  parent's  guilt;  the  madness  of 
the  mother  at  the  ruin  of  her  child  ;  the  agony  which 
brings  down  a  fathers  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave;  the  pangs  of  fraternal  and  sisterly  af- 
fection, to  which  a  stain  ujnm  a  brother's  or  a  sis- 
ter's name  is  a  dark  spot  upon  the  sun  of  life,  which 
spreads  and  deepens  until  it  eclipses  all  the  light  of 
existence; — all  the  varied  cries  of  this  mingled 
wail  of  distress,  which  have  been  heard  in  all  lands 
and  at  all  times,  from  the  death  of  Abel  to  the  pre- 
sent hour, — all  these,  he  must  have  power  to  de- 
scribe who  would  describe  the  blessedness  of  a  de- 
liverance from  them. 

"  There  is  one  consideration,  however,  which  I 
cannot  forbear  to  introduce,  because  it  appeals  alike 
to  all  those  various,  and  oftentimes  conflicting  class- 
es of  men,  who  are  endeavoring,  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man- 
kind. Will  not  a  moment's  reflection  convince  them 
all,  that,  so  far  as  human  insirumenialiiy  is  concern- 
ed, Education  encompasses,  pervades,  and  over- 
rules all  their  efforts  ;  grants  them  wliatever  tri- 
umphs they  may  achieve,  and  sets  bounds  to  their 
successes  which  they  cannot  overpass  1  Why  does 
the  advocate  of  Temperance,  every  time  he  returns 
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upon  his  circuit  of  beneficence,  find  his  way  again 
blocked  up  with  the  prostrate  victims  of  inebria- 
tion ■?  Why  so  loner,  in  both  hemispheres,  have  the 
divinest  appeals  of  the  advocate  of  Peace  been 
drowned  by  the  din  of  mustering  squadrons  and  the 
clarion  of  war?  Why  do  our  Moral  Reform  soci- 
eties and  our  Home  Mission  societies  call  annually 
for  more  money  and  laborers,  wherewith  to  enter 
the  ever-enlarging  fields,  as  they  open  before  them, 
of  licentiousness  and  of  irreligion  1  W^hy  do  those 
rich  and  powerful  associations,  formed  for  evangel- 
izing the  heathen  world,  see  the  very  ships,  which 
carry  out  the  Gospel  and  its  heralds,  freighted  also 
with  idols  made  in  Christian  lands,  for  those  hea- 
thens to  buy,  and  to  worship  as  true  gods ;  and 
laden  with  a  liquid  poison,  too,  which  sinks  its  vic- 
tims to  such  a  depth  of  debasement  as  to  make 
common  heathenism  enviable  ■?  Why  is  it  that  the 
political  parties  into  which  our  country  is  divided, 
persist,  year  after  year,  in  solemnly  and  unceas- 
ingly charging  each  other  with  heinous  and  pre- 
meditated offences  against  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  government  and  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  people  "? — charges  which,  if  true,  must  brand 
the  accused  with  infamy  ;  if  untrue,  the  accusers. 
So  far  as  the  members  of  any  one  of  these  various 
parties  are  lovers  of  truth,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
peace,  let  them  be  asked,  what  is  the  reason  why 
they  accomplish  so  little,  and  why  so  much  ever 
remains  to  be  done  T  and  they  will  answer,  and  an- 
swer truly,  that  they  do  not  fail  through  lack  of 
reason  or  of  authority,  but  because  of  blindness  of 
mind  or  perversity  of  heart  in  those  whom  they  ad- 
dress. The  admonitions  of  history,  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  the  attributes  of  Deity,  are  all  on 
their  side  ;  but  they  are  not  heard,  because  they 
speak  to  adders'  ears;  they  are  not  felt,  because 
their  words  of  fire  fall  upon  stony  hearts.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  better  or  more  arguments  that  they 
need,  but  men  capable  of  appreciating  argument. 
Their  eloquence  is  sufficiently  electric  and  power- 
ful, were  it  not  for  the  flintiness  of  the  hearts  that 
glance  off  its  lightnings.  They  want  men  whose 
intellects  are  not  blind  to  the  most  radiant  truths; 
whose  consciences  are  not  as  the  nether  mill- stone  ; 
w-hose  prejudices  have  not  become  fossilized.  The 
merits  of  the  divinest  cause  may  be  all  cancelled 
by  the  demerits  of  the  hearers;  as  the  innocence 
of  Christ  was  no  better  than  guilt,  at  the  unholy 
tribunal  of  Pilate. 

"  But,  in  universal  education,  '  every  follower  of 
God  and  friend  of  human  kind'  will  find  the  only 
sure  means  of  carrying  forward  that  particular  re- 
form to  which  he  is  devoted.  In  whatever  depart- 
ment of  philanthropy  he  may  be  engaged,  he  will 
find  that  department  to  be  only  a  segment  of  the 
great  circle  of  beneficence,  of  which  Universal 
Education  is  the  centre  and  circumference ;  and  that 
it  is  only  when  these  segments  are  fitly  joined  to- 
gether, that  the  wheel  uf  Progress  can  move  har- 


moniously and  resistlessly  onward.  Whether,  there- 
fore, he  is  struggling,  on  the  one  hand,  to  emanci- 
pate society  from  the  thraldom  of  some  particular 
enormity,  which  to  him  seems  more  flagitious  than 
all  the  rest ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
striving  to  endue  his  age  with  some  special  virtue, 
in  no  way  can  he  pursue  his  own  peculiar  aim,  so 
directly  and  so  speedily,  as  by  preparing  a  genera- 
tion of  men,  ninety-nine  in  every  one  hundred  of 
whom — even  of  the  first  subjects  submitted  to  the 
experiment — shall  be  trained  '  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God.'  And  how- 
ever a  portion  of  my  fellow-mortals,  or  myself, 
may  feel,  in  regard  to  the  highest  religious  concern- 
ments of  the  soul,  I  trust  there  are  none,  who  be- 
lieve that  such  an  education  as  is  here  contempla- 
ted would  be  an  obstacle,  and  not  an  aid,  to  the  re- 
ception of  divine  truth.  I  trust  there  are  none  who 
would  not  readily  adopt  the  language  of  Mr.  Page, 
in  his  letter  above  cited,  where  he  says,  '  I  am  ful- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  the  right  of  expectation  of  a 
religious  character  would  be  increased  very  much 
in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  training  given, 
since  God  never  ordains  means  which  He  does  not 
intend  to  bless.'  " 

/  S.  S.  R. 

Prospect  Hill,  Va.,  Sept.  1848. 


LA  MORGUE.* 


In  the  great  and  noisy  city, 

By  the  waters  of  the  Seine, 
Where  across  her  hundred  bridges  --. 

Paris  pours  a  living  train; 
Far  beneath  the  gloomy  shadow 

Of  high  arches  overhead, 
Humid,  dark,  repulsive,  sombre, 

Stands  the  mansion  for  the  dead  ! 

Onward  rolls  the  sparkling  water, 

Gaily  as  if  Father  Time 
Ne'er  had  seen  it  red  with  slaughter, 

In  the  Carnival  of  crime, — 
Onward  by  a  stately  palace, 

And  by  gardens  fair  and  green, 
Where,  of  old,  the  jewelled  chalice 

Met  the  kisses  of  a  Queen  : 

When  the  bright  though  transient  moments, 

Bubbles  bursting  as  they  rise, — 
Still  went  by,  a  magic  circle 

Of  recurring  fantasies  : 
And  o'er  all  there  sat  in  splendor 

She  whose  beauty  from  afar 
Flashed  above  the  faint  horizon, 

Like  the  joyous  morning  star  If 


*  The  Dead  House  of  Paris.     See  Galignani's  Guide. 
t  Burke's  description  of  ihe  Dauphiness. 
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But  there  is  a  massive  prison 

Built  upon  the  river-side, 
From  whose  vaults  have  vainly  risen 

Lamentations  to  the  tide  : 
And  within  its  duslcy  portals, 

Passed  this  yet  heroie  Queen, 
To  retrace  her  footsteps  never 

Till  she  seeks  the  guillotine  ! 

Seine  !  in  all  thy  tortuous  courses. 

From  the  purple  vine-clad  steep, 
Down  by  Rouen's  grim  cathedral, 

To  the  billows  of  the  deep, 
Never  has  thy  face  reflected 

Aught  so  terrible  to  see, 
As  the  sullen  architecture 

Of  the  Concieraerie  ! 


Dark  La  Morgue  hath  had  its  tenants, 

When  in  panoply  arrayed. 
Death  unfurled  his  horrid  pennants 

O'er  each  bloody  barricade  : 
There  to-day  a  corse  is  carried, 

Slowly  through  the  moving  crowd, 
By  the  world  all  unregarded, 

Wrapped  in  neither  sheet  nor  shroud  ! 

As  the  light  reveals  the  features 

To  some  idler  of  the  throng. 
Soft  he  says  a  pater-noster, 

Moves  with  rapid  step  along, — 
While  above  the  wasted  body 

Bends  a  weeping  child  to  trace 
But  the  perishing  resemblance 

To  an  aged  father's  face. 

When  Apollo's  steeds  are  driven 

Frantic  through  the  eastern  sky, 
11  ere  affection's  tears  are  given, 

O'er  a  form  too  fair  to  die. 
Fondly  still  the  mourner  lingers, 

When  the  sun  at  even  calm 
Falls  aslant  upon  the  turrets 

Of  majestic  Notre  Dame  ! 

'Tis  perhaps  some  youthful  maiden 

From  thy  sunny  banks,  Garonne  ! 
With  a  thousand  graces  laden, 

Who  no  thought  of  care  has  known. 
And  her  life's  brief,  gentle  morning — 

Ever  from  its  earliest  ray 
Home's  sequestered  paths  adorning — 

Kindled  into  perfect  day. 

Oft  when  rung  the  solemn  vesper 

Out  upon  the  drowsy  air. 
She  had  walked  in  meek  devotion 

To  repeat  her  simple  prayer; 
And  with  tearful  sadness  kneeling, 

In  the  chapel  hushed  and  dim. 
Upward  had  her  glance  ascended 

To  the  radiant  seraphim  ! 

Now  she  lies  in  stony  silence. 
Stretched  upon  the  brazen  bier  ; 

Of  her  kindred,  none  to  offer 
E'en  the  tribute  of  a  tear, 


With  no  semblance  of  expression 

On  her  cold  and  pallid  lips. 
And  those  eyes  that  beamed  so  brightly 

Quenched  in  lustreless  eclipse. 

Such  as  this  the  daily  lessons 

That  to  man  La  Morgue  would  teach. 
Yet  they  pass  as  little  pondered 

As  the  eloquence  of  speech  : 
Loud  the  din  of  vvordly  pleasure. 

While  around  us  flashing  flies 
Life,  with  its  delusive  phantoms 

And  its  empty  pageantries  ! 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  PORT-FOLIO. 

NO.  V. 

ALLITERATION. 

Eternal  beauties  grace  the  shining  scene. 
Fields  ever  fresh  and  groves  forever  green. 


In  love  success  is  most  easily  obtained  by  indi- 
rect and  unperceived  approaches. — The  Rambler. 


Some  one  has  made  the  following  singular  re- 
mark : — "  If  I  were  engaged  to  the  prettiest  wo- 
man in  the  world,  I  would  break  off  the  match  if 
she  kept  an  album." 


Sir  William  Draper  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
Pepin,  the  French  king,  and  traced  the  pedigree 
thus  :  Pepin,  Pipkin,  Napkin,  Diaper,  Draper. 


Thou  honeysuckle  of  the  hathorne  hedge, 

Vouchsafe  in  Cupid's  cup  my  heart  to  pledge. 

My  heart's  dear  bloud,  sweet  Cis,  is  thy  carouse, 

With  all  theale  in  Gammer  Gubbins'  house. 

I  say  no  more — affairs  call  me  away. 

My  father's  horse  for  provender  doth  stay, 

Be  thou  the  Lady  Cresset-light  to  me. 

Sir  Trolly  Lolly  will  1  be  to  thee  ; 

Written  in  haste — farewell  my  cowslip  sweet. 

Pray  lets  a-Sunday  at  the  ale-house  meet. 

Burton's  Anat.  of  Melancholy. 


Transcendentalism  is  the  spiritual  cognoscence 
of  psycological  irrefragability,  connected  with  con- 
cutient  ademption  of  incoluminent  spirituality  and 
etherialized  contention  of  subsultory  concretion. 


Who  has  robbed  the  ocean  cave. 
To  tinge  thy  lips  with  coral  hue? 

Who  from  India's  distant  wave 
To  thee  those  pearly  treasures  drew  ? 

Who  from  yonder  orient  sky 

Stole  the  morning  of  thine  eye  ? — Shaw. 
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The  Italian  writers  possess,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, the  art  of  inflatinii  an  idea,  or  frothing  up  a 
sentiment;  one  is  tempted  to  ask  theni  a  similar 
question  to  that  put  hv  the  nepress  to  the  Frenoh 
woman,  in  the  days  of  hoop  petticoats,  "  Pray  ma- 
dam, is  all  thai  yourself]" — Madame  De  Sla'el. 


In  your  commerce  with  the  great, — you  should 
endeavor,  if  the  person  be  of  trreat  abilities,  to 
make  him  satisfied  wiih  you ;  when  he  is  possessed 
of  none,  to  make  him  satisfied  with  himself. 

Wariurton. 


Her  streaming  eyes  assail  my  very  soul 
And  shake  rtiy  best  resolves. — Lee. 


But  this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light. —  The  Tempest. 


I  came  exposed  to  all  your  charms, 

'Gainst  which  the  first  half  hour 

I  hafl  no  will  to  take  up  arms — 

And  in  the  next — no  power. — Katherine  Philips. 


"  Why  don't  you  wear  your  ring,  my  dear  ]"  said 
a  gentleman  to  his  daughter. 

"  Because,  papa,  it  hurts  me  when  anybody 
squeezes  my  hand." 

"  What  business  have  you  to  have  your  hand 
squeezed  ■?" 

"  Certainly  not — but  still  you  know,  papa,  one 
would  like  to  keep  it  in  squeezable  order.'''' 


An  Irish  gentleman,  resident  in  Canada,  when 
he  saw  his  sons  drinking  champaigne,  would  ex- 
claim, "  Ah,  my  boys,  there  goes  an  acre  of  land, 
trees  and  all." — Sir  Francis  Bond  Head''s  Emi- 


grant. 


Through  fields  of  death,  to  whirl  the  rapid  car, 
And  blaze  amid  the  thunder  of  the  war. — Lee. 


MIXED    METAPHORS. 

Nor  great  Achilles,  whose  tempestuous  sword 
Laid  Troy  in  ashes. — Lee. 


How  frequently  do  we  see  zealous  people,  be- 
coiTie  exasperated  in  a  discussion,  in  defending  their 
own  interests,  when  at  the  moment  they  conscien- 
tiously believe  themselves  contending  only  for  the 
interests  of  truth,  and  long  retain  the  same  con- 
viction.— Pascal. 


The  following  advertisement  was  drawn  up  by 


an  alderinan  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  England, 
a  few  years  ago: — "Whereas  a  multiplicity  of 
damages  are  frequently  occurred  by  damages  of 
outrageous  accidents  by  fire,  we  whose  rvames  are 
underwritten,  have  thought  proper  that  the  neces- 
sity of  an  engine  ought  by  us  for  the  better  pre- 
venting of  which,  by  the  accidents  of  Almighty- 
God,  may  unto  us  happen,  to  make  a  rate  to  gather 
benevolence  for  better  propagating  such  good  in- 
struments." 


TO    THE    SPLEEN. 

The  son  of  Bacchus  pleads  thy  power, 

As  to  the  glass  he  still  repairs, 

Pretends  but  to  remove  thy  cares, 
Snatch  from  thy  shade  one  gay  and  smiling  hour, 
And  drown  thy  kingdom  in  a  purple  shower. 

Anne,  Countess  of  Winchelsea. 


Their  courtship  was  carried  on  in  poetry.  Alas! 
many  an  enamored  pair  have  courted  in  poetry,  and 
after  marriage  lived  in  prose. — John  Foster. 


And  engage  the  ntvtainted  honor  of  English 
knighthood  to  unfurl  the  streaming  red-cross,  or  to 
rear  the  horrid  standard  of  those  fatal  guly  drag- 
ons.— Milton. 


PRE-EXISTENCE. 

That  strange  impression  which  will  occasionally 
come  with  unexpected,  suddenness  on  the  mind, 
that  the  scene  now  passing,  and  in  which  we  share, 
is  one,  which  in  the  very  place  and  in  the  very 
words,  with  the  same  persons  and  with  the  same 
feelings,  we  had  accurately  rehearsed,  we  know 
not  where,  before. — -Baron  Smith. 


Voulez-vous  qu'on  dise  du  bien  de  vous?  n'en 
dites  point. — Pascal. 


May  we  consider  each  night  as  the  tomb  of  the 
departed  day,  and  seriously  leaning  over  it,  read 
the  inscription  written  by  conscience  of  its  char- 
acter and  exit. — John  Foster. 


And  summ'd  the  actyonns  of  the  daie 
Eche  night  before  I  slept. — Chatterton. 


The  finery  of  Nature's  robes  makes  but  a  small 
part  of  her  wardrobe  ;  she  hath  her  ordinary  wear, 
and  even  when  she  puiteth  on  her  mantle  of  the 
richest  green,  she  trims  it  sparingly,  and  that  for 
the  most  part  with  a  loose  lacery  of  unobtrusive 
jasmine  and  vine-weed.     And  the  Nature,  that  bids 
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all  the  garniture  of  earth  thus  grown  variously  in 
richness,  in  moderation,  and  in  a  sweet  and  hum- 
ble disorder,  putteth  it  into  man's  mind,  for  he  is 
doomed  to  dress  himself  so  as  to  follow  her  law, 
and  thus  it  is,  that  in  any  given  number  of  persons, 
you  shall  see  some  few  endowed  with  this  natural 
gift  and  grace  of  slovenry. — Blackwood. 


Verses  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  the 
night  before  his  execution  : 

Even  sunh  is  time  that  takes  on  trust, 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 
And  pays  us  but  with  age,  and  dust. 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ! — 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust 
The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up  1  trust. 

c.  c. 


THE  CHOICE. 


Cull  your  roses  ye  who  will, 

The  violets  be  mine, 
That  grow  beside  the  sparkling  rill. 

Where  meeting  branches  twine. 


II. 


With  amaranths  your  brows  enwreathe, 

All  ye  who  seek  renown. 
But  flowers  that  gentler  odours  breathe, 

Shall  form  my  careless  crown. 


III. 


Forget-me-nots,  sweet  friendship's  flower, 

For  sapphires  shall  be  set. 
The  pearl  sprays  be  of  virgin's  bower, 

With  diamond  dew-drops  wet. 


IV. 


And  violets  blue,  and  violets  white, 

And  violets  rarely  dim, 
Sweetet  than  gems,  and  far  more  light, 

Shall  fashion  all  the  rim. 


What  matter  though  they  quickly  fade, 

And  lose  each  tender  hue. 
To  seek  them  in  the  woodland  shade, 

Will  give  thee  joy  anew. 


C.  C.  L, 


LAMARTINE'S  THOUGHTS  ON  POETRY.  . 

INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 

1  was  SO  much  pleased  with  this  essay  by  La- 
martine  that  before  I  had  read  it  half  through  in 
the  original,  I  commenced  the  grateful  task  of  ren- 
dering it  into  English.  Its  title,  being  simply  "  Des 
destinees  de  la  poesie  par  M.  A.  de  Lamarline,  de 
Vacademie  Fran^aise^''  T  presumed  that  it  was  some 
paper  read  before  the  French  Academy,  or  some 
prize  dissertation,  offered  to  that  learned  institu- 
tion. But  in  proceeding  with  my  lecture  and  trans- 
lation, I  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  preliminary 
essay  to  a  collection  of  poems,  offered  to  the  read- 
er as  expressive  and  explanatory  of  its  author's 
views  and  sentiments.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  before  transferred  from  the  French.  It  cer- 
tainly possesses,  apart  from  its  own  merit,  an  ex- 
traordinary interest  at  this  moment.  The  name  of 
Larnartine  has  of  late  been  "  great  in  mouths  of 
wisest  censure."  He  has  blazed  "  the  comet  of  a 
season."  At  this  moment  his  light  is  somewhat  ob- 
scured ;  he  has  passed  behind  other  shining  spheres; 
erratic  meteors  flash  athwart  the  troubled  sky,  and 
their  lurid  and  flickering  glare  dims  his  superior 
and  steadier  lustre.  Yet  I  doubt  if  the  time  of  his 
obscuration  will  belong  :  he  is  not  invisible  to  the 
telescopic  eye  of  wisdom,  and  he  will  soon  glow 
again  before  the  "  wondering,  upturned  gaze"  of 
mortals,  not  as  portentous  of  events  more  dire  than 
have  already  occurred,  but  a  presage  of  calm  and 
happy  seasons  to  his  beloved  country.  If  ever 
there  was  a  sincere,  honest  man,  such  a  one  is  La- 
rnartine. In  the  law  of  a  just  freedom  "doth  he 
exercise  himself  day  and  night."  His  delight  is 
in  order  and  moderation.  He  abhors  anarchy  and 
rebellion.  He  would  build  up  the  French  Repub- 
lic, not  like  the  structure  of  a  day,  to  be  tossed 
over  by  every  storm  of  popular  fury,  but  a  high 
temple  of  classic  strength  and  beauty,  standing, 
like  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  unharmed  for  ages 
and  glorious  even  it  its  distant,  but  inevitable  ruin. 

There  is  something  singularly  gentle  and  woman- 
like— using  the  expression  in  its  nobler  sense — in 
the  character  of  Lamartine.  He  has  that  rare 
modesty  which  ever  distinguishes  true  greatness 
and  real  virtue.  He  never  speaks  of  himself,  wheth- 
er as  a  poet  or  a  politician,  except  in  a  subdued 
tone.  And  yet  there  is  no  mistrust  of  his  abilities  ; 
he  has  an  unwavering  confidence  in  the  right  and  in 
his  power  to  perform  it.  It  would  be  inapposite 
for  me  in  this  place,  even  had  I  the  least  capability 
of  doing  so,  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  his 
conduct  during  the  late  momentous  events  in  Paris, 
in  which  he  has  acted  so  prominent  a  part.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  in  all  that  he  has 
lately  spoken  or  written  as  a  public  man,  there  are 
discernible  a  beautiful  consonance  and  harmony 
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with  his  private  essays,  with  his  views  of  life,  with 
his  hopes  for  the  future,  with  his  love  for  humanity, 
with  his  trust  in  God. 

Before  the  sudden  brilliancy  of  his  late  career, — 
a  brilliancy  softened,  as  it  were,  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  passed,  made  purer  by  his  unsul- 
lied character,  resembling  rather  the  lustre  of  the 
pearl  than  that  of  the  diamond,  Lamartine  was 
chiefly  known  to  readers  in  this  country  by  his 
"  Voyage  en  L' Orient,''''  (Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,)  and  his  late  history  of  the  Girondists.  But 
few  translations  of  his  poetry  have  appeared,  and 
those  were  not  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  excite  any 
very  lofty  estimate  of  his  genius.  They  were 
mostly  descriptive  and  seemed  to  be  extracted  from 
the  body  of  long  poems,  and  not  possessed  of  a 
sufficiently  independent  interest.  It  would  be  no 
unworthy  task  for  some  good  French  scholar,  well 
acquainted  with  the  English  language  and  its  rules 
of  versification,  to  attempt  a  complete  rendering  of 
a  ievi  of  Lamariine's  long  poems.  Whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  elegant  phraseology  and  unselfish 
sense  of  the  retail  trade,  "  it  would  pay,"  is  worse 
than  doubtful ;  but  there  are  surely  lovers  enough 
of  the  pure  and  beautiful  in  literature  in  our  repub- 
lic to  encourage  such  an  effort, — at  least  so  far  as 
charitably  to  bestow  upon  the  translator  the  remu- 
neration of  a  scrivener's  clerk.  But  he  must  be 
not  only  disinterested,  but  appreciative  and  indus- 
trious who  would  undertake  such  a  task.  As  for 
myself,  1  should  shrink  back  appalled  by  the  mag- 
nitude and  difficulty  of  the  labor,  even  were  I  less 
painfully  conscious  of  my  lack  of  learning  and 
ability,  and  could  I  afford  to  lavish  time  unproduc- 
tively.  Even  the  task,  which  1  have  here  inef- 
ficiently performed,  has  been  onerous — although 
lightened  by  my  love  of  the  author  and  his  subject. 
Let  him  who  deems  it  a  facile  performance  to 
transfer  ornate  diction  and  flowery  phrases  from 
one  language  into  another,  attempt  to  soar  with 
Lamartine  in  one  of  his  splendid  flights.  Simply 
to  construe  Lamartine's  French,  as  interliners  con- 
strue Homer  and  Virgil,  by  writing  the  English 
meaning  under  the  Greek  or  Latin  word,  might  be 
rapid  work  even  for  a  school-boy  ;  but  to  give  not 
only  the  sense,  but  the  style  of  such  a  writer,  so 
as  to  impress  the  reader  with  a  proper  opinion  of 
his  genius  and  manner,  is  an  undertaking  which 
original  authors,  of  far  higher  pretensions  than  the 
present  translator,  might  be  proud  to  accomplish. 
I  can  only  hope  that  I  may  have  partially  suc- 
ceeded. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  No  one,  even  with  my 
inadequate  rendering,  can  fail  to  discern  many  lofty 
and  glorious  thoughts,  sacred  aspirations,  bright 
and  hopeful  prophecies,  in  this  essay.  I  take  plea- 
sure in  offering  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  and  through  it  renewing  my 
correspondence  with  that  excellent  magazine.  In 
former  years,  during  the  life  of  good  Mr.  White,  I 


wrote  many  a  column  of  prose  and  verse  at  his  re- 
quest, and  my  name  may  be  recollected  by  sotae  of 
those  readers,  who  still  continue  to  support  a  peri- 
odical which  has  done  not  a  little  to  elevate  the 
literature  of  the  country.  p.  b. 

Dosoris,  Long  Island,  Sept.  4,  1848. 

THE  DESTINIES  OF  POETRY. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DE  LAMAKTINE. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Park  Benjamin. 

There  is  nothing  within  the  sphere  of  man's 
knowledge  of  which  man  knows  so  little  as  of  him- 
self. The  phenomena  of  his  thoughts,  the  laws  of 
his  civilization,  the  phases  of  his  progress,  or  de- 
cadence, are  the  mysteries  which  he  has  least  in- 
vestigated. He  better  knows  the  paths  of  those 
celestial  orbs,  that  roll  millions  of  miles  away  from 
the  door  of  his  feeble  senses,  than  those  terrestrial 
roads,  along  which  human  destiny  conducts  him 
unknown  ;  he  is  conscious  that  he  tends  towards 
something,  but  he  knows  not  whither  his  spirit 
journeys,  he  cannot  tell  at  what  precise  point  he 
has  arrived.  Tossed  upon  the  immensity  of  ocean 
far  from  shore,  the  pilot  can  take  his  altitude  and 
determine  by  his  compass  that  line  of  the  globe 
which  he  crosses  or  follows  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
the  human  soul ;  there  is  no  object,  out  of  itself, 
by  which  it  can  measure  its  journey,  and  everytime 
it  says — "  I  am  here,  I  go  there,  I  advance,  I  re- 
cede, I  stop," — it  finds  that  it  is  self-deceived,  that 
it  has  belied  its  own  history — a  history  which  can 
not  be  written  until  its  subject  has  passed  away, 
which  marks  its  traces  only  after  they  have  been 
printed  upon  the  earth,  but  which  cannot  by  antici- 
pation designate  its  road.  God  alone  knows  the 
goal  and  the  way  ;  man  knows  nothing — false  pro- 
phet, he  foretells  entirely  at  hazard,  and,  when  fu- 
ture events  happen  contrary  to  all  his  foresight,  he 
is  no  longer  here  to  witness  the  contradiction  of 
his  fate  ;  he  reposes  in  night  and  silenoe;  he  sleeps 
his  sleep  and  other  generations  write  upon  his  dust 
other  dreams  as  vain  and  fleeting  ;.3  his  own.  Re- 
ligion, politics,  philosophy,  systems — man  has  pro- 
nounced upon  them  all,  has  been  deceived  about 
them  all ;  he  has  believed  all  fixed  and  all  have 
been  modified,  all  immortal  and  all  have  perished, 
all  (rue  and  all  have  proved  false  ! 

But  let  me  speak  of  poetry. 

I  remember  that  at  my  entrance  upon  the  stage 
of  life,  there  was  but  one  voice  as  to  the  irremedi- 
able downfall,  the  actual  and  already  frozen  death 
of  this  mysterious  faculty  of  the  human  spirit.  It 
was  the  epoch  of  the  empire  ;  it  was  the  hour  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  materialist  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  government  and  manners. 
All  the  geometricians,  who  alone  had  the  public  ear, 
and  who  crushed  us  young  men  under  the  inso- 
lent tyranny  of  their  triumph, — believed  that  they 
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had  dried   up  forever  in  us,  what  had  really  faded 
and  perished  in  themselves,  namely — all  the  moral, 
divine,   melodious  portion  of  the  mind.     Nothing 
can  picture  to  them  who  were  not  subjected  to  it, 
the  vain-glorious  sterility  of  that  epoch.     It  was 
the  Satanic  smile  of  an  infernal  genius,  when  de- 
grading a  whole  generation,  uprooting  all  national 
enthusiasm, destroying  a  virtue  in  the  world.    Those 
men  had  the  same  sentiment  of  triumphant  impo- 
tence in   their  hearts  and  on  their  lips,  when  they 
told   us — "love,  philosophy,  religion,  enthusiasm, 
liberty,  poetry — all  are  naught !     Calculation  and 
force,  arithmetic  and  the  sword,  they   are  every- 
thing.    We  believe  nothing  but  what  they  prove  ; 
we  perceive  nothing  to  which  they  do  not  apply. 
Poetry  died  with  the  Spiritualism  which  created  it!" 
And  they  spoke  truly  ;  for  poetry  was  truly  dead 
in  their  own  souls,  dead  to  their  intelligences,  dead 
in  them  and  around  thera.     By  a  sure  and  prophet- 
ic instinct  of  their  destiny,  they  trembled  lest  it 
should  spring  and  flourish  again  with  liberty  in  the 
world  ;  they  cast  to  the  wind  its  smallest  roots,  lest 
it  should  germinate  nnder  their  feet,  in  their  schools, 
in  their  lyceums,  in  their  gymnasia,  in  their  mili- 
tary and  polytechnic  academies.     All  were  organi- 
zed against  such  a  resurrection   of  the   moral  and 
poetic  sentiment ;  it  was  a  universal  league  of  math- 
ematical   studies    against   reflection    and   poetry. 
Figures  alone  were  permitted,  honored,  protected, 
paid.     As  arithmetic  does  not  reason,  as  it  is  a  won- 
derful, passive  instrument  of  tyranny,  which  never 
asks  for  what  it  is  employed,  which  never  inquires 
whether  it  is  made  to  subserve  the  oppression  of 
mankind,  or  their  deliverance,  the  slavery  of  the 
mind,  or  its  emancipation,  the  chief  soldier  of  that 
epoch  wished  for  no  other  missionary,  no  other  aid, 
and  this  aid  served  him  well.     There  was  not  an 
idea  in  Europe,  which  was  not  trodden  under  its 
heel,  nor  a  mouth  which   was  not  gagged  by  its 
leaden  hand.     Since  then,  I  abhor   the  science  of 
numbers — that   negation  of  all  thought.     Against 
that  exclusive  and  jealous  power  of  mathematics, 
I  retain  the  same  sentiment,  the  same  horror,  which 
a  galley-slave  feels  for  the   hard  iron  and  frozen 
fetters  upon  his  limbs,  and  of  which  he  thinks  that 
he   can.  still  perceive   the  cold  and  deathly  chill, 
whenever  he  hears  the  clanking  of  a  chain.     Math- 
ematics  were   the  chains   of   human   thought.      I 
breathe  :  those  chains  are  broken. 

Two  great  geniuses,  whom  tyranny  watched  with 
unquiet  eye,  protested  aloud  against  this  death- 
warrant  of  the  soul,  of  the  intellect,  of  poetry — 
Madame  de  Stael  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  a  masculine  genius  in  the  form  of 
a  woman, — a  mind  distracted  by  the  superabun- 
dance of  its  strength,  restless,  passionate,  auda- 
cious, capable  of  generous  and  sudden  resolves, 
not  able  to  breathe  in  that  atmosphere  of  cowar- 


all  that  could  ferment  in  her  a  spirit  of  resistance, 
or  concentrated  indignation,  in  herself  alone,  an 
active  conspiracy,  as  capable  of  exciting  lofty  in- 
tellects against  that  tyranny  of  reigning  mediocrity, 
as  of  placing  the  poniard  in  the  hands  of  conspira- 
tors, or  of  striking  the  blow  herself,  to  restore  to 
her  own  soul  that  liberty  which  she  desired  to  give 
to  all  the  world  !  Being  chosen  and  set  apart, 
whose  like  nature  has  not  bestowed  upon  us — re- 
uniting in  her  own  character  Corinna  and  Mira- 
beau  !  A  sublime  tribune,  with  the  tender  and  ex- 
pansive heart  of  a  woman — an  adorable  and  com- 
passionate woman  with  the  genius  of  the  Gracchi 
and  the  hand  of  the  last  of  the  Catos !  Failing  to 
excite  a  generous  enthusiasm  in  her  own  country, 
from  which  she  was  expelled,  as  we  put  out  a  spark 
in  an  edifice  of  straw,  she  took  refuge  in  the  mind 
of  England  and  Germany — who  alone  were  at  that 
period  living  a  moral  life  of  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy— and  thence  cast  forth  into  the  world  those 
sublime  and  thrilling  pages  which  the  clubs  of  the 
police  crushed,  the  custom-house  of  the  intellect 
tore  in  pieces  on.  the  frontiers,  the  sworn  minions 
of  tyranny  ridiculed  at  command, — but  fragments 
of  which,  escaped  from  their  destroying  hands, 
came  to  console  us  for  our  intellectual  abasement 
and  to  waft  to  our  ears  and  hearts  the  distant  breath- 
ings of  morals,  of  poetry,  of  liberty,  which  we 
could  not  inhale  under  the  pneumatic  blasts  of  sla- 
very and  mediocrity. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  genius  more  melancholy 
and  sweet,~a  harmonious  and  enchanted  reminis- 
cence of  a  past,  the  cinders  of  which  we  tread  upon 
and  whose  soul  is  found  in  him, — a  Homeric  imagina- 
tion thrown  into  the  midst  of  our  social  convulsions, 
resembling  those  beautiful  columns  of  Palmyra, 
which  remain  erect  and  brilliant,  unbroken  and  un- 
soiled,  above  the  black  and  ragged  tents  of  the 

'  DO 

Arabs,  to  make  us  understand,  wonder  at  and  weep 
over  the  monument  which  is  no  more  !  A  man, 
who  sought  for  a  spark  of  the  sacred  fire  among 
the  fragmentsof  the  sanctuary,  in  the  still  smoking 
ruins  of  Christian  temples,  and  who,  seducing  their 
demolishers  by  pity  and  indifferent  observers  by 
his  genius,  found  again  some  doctrine  in  the  heart 
and  restored  faith  to  the  imagination.  The  words 
of  liberty  and  of  political  virtue  sound  less  fre- 
quently and  less  loftily  in  his  altogether  poetic  pa- 
ges;  he  was  not  the  Dante  of  an  enslaved  Flor- 
ence, he  was  the  Tasso  of  a  lost  country,  of  a 
family  of  proscribed  Kings,  singing  of  its  affec- 
tions betrayed,  its  altars  overthrown,  its  towers  de- 
molished, its  goods  and  its  Kings  driven  away — 
singing  of  them  in  the  ears  of  the  proscribers,  on 
the  borders  even  of  the  rivers  of  the  country. 
Still,  his  grand  and  noble  soul  imparted  to  the  songs 
of  the  poet  something  of  the  accent  of  the  citizen. 
He   thrilled  all  the  generous  fibres  of  the  breast ; 


dice  and  servitude,  demanding  space  and  free  air   he  ennobled  the  mind  ;   he   resuscitated   the  soul  ; 
around   her,  attracting  as  if  by  magnetic  instinct  it  was  sufficient  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  jail- 
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ers  of  our  intellect.  By  I  know  not  what  instinct 
of  their  nature  they  presaged  an  avenger  in  the 
man,  who  charmed  them  in  their  own  despite. 
They  know  that  nobler  sentiments  meet  and  en- 
gender more,  and  that  in  hearts  stirred  by  religious 
emotions  and  manly,  independent  thoughts,  tyranny 
would  find  judges  and  liberty  accomplices. 

?^rom  those  days  1  have  Inved  tluisc  gifted  pre- 
cursors of  genius,  who  appeared  to  me  and  gave 
me  consolation  on  my  entrance  into  life.  Stael 
and  Chateaubriand — those  two  names  fill  much  of 
the  void,  illumine  much  of  the  shadow.  They 
were  for  us  like  two  living  protestations  against  the 
oppression  of  the  soul  and  the  heart,  against  the 
debasement  and  ruin  of  the  age  ;  they  were  the 
aliment  of  our  solitary  households,  the  concealed 
bread  of  cur  oppressed  souls  ;  they  seemed  to  us 
a  family  heritage,  ihey  were  of  our  blood  and  we 
of  theirs,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  among  us  who 
owes  not  to  them  what  he  was,  is,  or  will  be. 

At  that  time.  I  lived  alone,  my  heart  overflowing 
with  suppressed  seniiments,  with  unwritten  poetry, 
sometimes  in  Paris  hidden  in  that  crowd  where  you 
are  jostled  only  by  gallants  and  soldiers;  some- 
times at  Rome,  where  no  other  noise  was  heard  but 
that  of  stones  falling  one  by  one  in  the  desert  of 
the  abandoned  streets  ;  sometimes  at  Naples  where 
the  vvann  sky,  the  blue  sea,  and  the  balmy  earth, 
enervated  without  putting  me  (o  sleep,  and  where 
an  inner  voice  always  told  me  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  lively,  ntiore  noble,  more  delightful  to 
the  soul  than  that  torpid  life  of  the  senses  and  that 
voluptuous  softness  of  its  music  and  its  loves. 
Oftener  still  I  resorted  to  the  country  to  spend  the 
melancholy  autumn  in  the  lonely  mansion  of  my  fa- 
ther and  mother,  in  peace,  in  stillness,  in  the  domes- 
tic sanctity  of  the  sweet  impressions  of  the  fire- 
side ;  by  day  traversing  the  forests,  at  evening  read- 
ing what  I  found  under  the  ancient  radiance  of  the 
family  library. 

Job,  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,Mi]ton,  Rousseau,  and 
more  than  all,  Ossian  and  Paul  and  Virginia — these 
book  friends  spoke  to  me  in  soliiude  the  language 
of  my  heart ;  a  language  of  harmony,  of  images, 
of  passion  ;  I  lived  sometimes  with  one,  sometimes 
with  another,  not  changing  them  except  when,  so 
to  speak,  I  had  quite  exhausted  them.  As  long  as 
I  live,  I  shall  remember  certain  hours  of  summer 
which  I  passed  extended  on  the  grass  in  a  clearing 
of  the  woods,  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  !runk  of  the 
wild  apple  tree,  reading  The  Jerusalem.  Delivered, 
and  as  many  evenings  of  autumn  or  winter  spent 
in  roaming  over  the  hills  already  gannenied  in  fogs 
and  frost,  with  Ossian  or  Werther  for  a  compan- 
ion, sometimes  lifted  up  by  the  inner  enthusiasm 
that  consumed  me,  running  over  the  furze  as  if 
wafted  by  a  spirit  which  prevented  my  feet  from 
touching  the  sod  ;  sometimes  sealed  on  a  gray  rock, 
my  forehead  in  my   hands,  listening,  with  a  name- 


the  wintry  north-east,  or  the  rolling  of  the  heavy 
clouds  that  broke  against  the  corners  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  to  the  aerial  melody  of  the  lark,  which 
the  wind  bore  from  its  sj)here  of  music — even  as 
my  thoughts,  stronger  than  myself,  transported  my 
soul.  Were  these  impressions  of  joy  or  sadness, 
of  grief  or  suffering  '  I  cannot  tell  :  they  par- 
look  of  all  those  sentiments  at  the  same  nime. 
They  were  of  love  and  religious  presentiments  of 
after  life  both  delicious  and  sad.  of  ecstacies  and 
discouragements,  of  horizims  of  lights  and  depths 
()f  darkness,  of  gladness  and  tears,  of  the  future 
and  of  despair.  Nature  was  speaking  by  her  thou- 
sand voices  to  the  still  virgin  heart  of  man  ;  above 
all  it  was  poetry.  That  poetry  I  sometimes  es- 
sayed to  express  in  verses  ;  but  I  had  no  one  to 
whom  these  verses  could  be  repeated  ;  sometimes 
I  read  liiem  to  myself;  and  I  found  with  surprise 
and  grief  that  they  bore  no  resemblance  to  those 
which  I  read  in  the  collections  and  volumes  of  the 
day.  I  said  to  myself — none  will  desire  to  read 
them  ;  they  will  appear  strange,  ridiculous,  silly — 
so  I  burned  them  half  written  out.  I  thus  destroy- 
ed some  volumes  of  that  first  and  vague  poetry  of 
the  heart;  and  it  was  well  that  1  did  so;  for,  at 
that  period,  they  would  have  been  brought  forth  in 
ridicule  and  died  in  the  general  contempt  of  all  that 
was  denominated  literature. 

What  I  have  since  written  is  not  worth  much 
more  ;  but  the  times  have  changed  ;  poetry  return- 
ed to  France  with  liberty,  with  free  thought,  with 
that  moral  life,  which  was  restored  to  us  by  the 
restoration.  It  seemed  as  if  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  and  of  liberty  to  France  imparted  a  new 
inspiration,  another  soul  to  the  oppressed  and  slum- 
bering liierature  of  the  day,  and  we  then  saw  arise 
a  host  of  celebrated  names  in  poetry  or  in  philoso- 
phy, which  still  throng  our  academies  and  consti- 
tute the  brilliant  chain  of  transition  between  the 
two  epochs.  Who  could  then  have  told  me  that, 
fifteen  years  after,  poetry  would  overflow  the  souls 
of  the  youth  of  France  ;  that  talents  of  various 
and  new  orders  would  spring  from  that  cold  and 
dead  soil  ;  that  the  press,  multiplied  to  infinitude, 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  disseminate  the  fervent 
thoughts  of  an  army  of  young  writers  ;  that  the 
drama  would  be  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  thea- 
tres;  that  the  lyric  and  religious  soul  of  a  genera- 
tion of  Christian  bards  would  invent  a  new  lan- 
guage to  reveal  unknown  enthusiasms;  that  liber- 
ty,  faith,  philosophy,  politics,  doctrines  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  modern,  would  in  the  face  of 
day  be  manifested  by  genius,  glory,  talents  and  ar- 
dor, and  that  a  vast  and  sublime  combination  of 
minds  would  cover  not  only  France,  bui  the  world, 
with  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  beautiful  intel- 
lectuality that  any  age  has  ever  beheld  ?  If  any 
one  would  have  predicted  all  this,  I  should  not  have 
believed  it  ;  and  yet  it  is  so.     Poetry  was  not  even 


less  emotion,  to  the  sharp  and  plaintive  whistle  of  then  defunct  in  tiie  souls  of  men,  though  we  were 
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so  told  in  those  years  of  scepticism  and  algebra — 
and,  if  it  did  not  then  expire,  surely  it  will  live  for- 
ever. 

So  long  as  man  himself  survives,  can  his  finest 
faculty  be  extinguished  ]  And  is  not  poetry  that 
faculty  ?  Since  it  constitutes  all  that  is  divine  with- 
in us,  it  cannot  be  defined  by  one  word  or  a  thou- 
sand words.  It  is  an  incarnation  of  all  that  is  most 
precious  in  the  heart  of  man  and  most  holy  in  his 
spirit,  of  all  that  is  most  sublime  in  the  aspect  of 
Nature  and  most  melodious  in  her  tones.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  sentiment  and  sensation,  mind  and 
matter,  and  this  is  the  reason  that  it  is  a  complete 
language — the  language  which  above  all  appeals  to 
man  through  his  entire  humanity — an  idea  for  the 
spirit,  sentiment  for  the  soul,  image  for  the  fancy, 
and  music  for  the  ear  !  This  is  why  this  lan- 
guage, when  well  spoken,  strikes  man  like  a  thun- 
der-peal, overpowers  him  with  internal  conviction, 
or  irresistible  evidence,  or  enchants  him  like  a 
magic  potion,  or  rocks  him  into  moveless  pleasure 
like  a  child  charmed  in  its  cradle  by  the  touchiHg 
refrains  of  its  mother's  lullaby.  Hence  it  is  that 
man  can  neither  create  nor  bear  too  much  poetry  ; 
for,  possessing  him  wholly  by  his  soul  and  sense, 
exciting  at  the  same  time  this  double  faculty — 
thought  by  thought,  sense  by  sensation,  it  exhausts 
him,  it  weighs  him  down  too  soon,  like  all  too  ex- 
quisite joys,  with  a  voluptuous  weariness,  and  cau- 
ses him  to  express,  in  but  few  verses  and  brief 
time,  all  the  innermost  life  and  power  of  sentiment 
in  his  double  organization. 

Prose  addresses  itself  only  to  the  mind  ;  poetry 
speaks  to  the  mind  and  the  sensations  at  the  same 
time.  This  language,  all  mysterious,  all  instinc- 
tive as  it  is,  or  rather  because  it  is  mysterious  and 
instinctive, — this  language  will  never  die  !  It  is 
not — as  people  have  not  ceased  to  say  in  spite  of 
the  successive  contradictions  of  all  ages,  it  is  not 
solely  the  language  of  mankind's  infancy;  it  is  the 
language  of  all  the  periods  of  humanity,  simple 
and  modest  in  the  babyhood  of  nations,  story-tel- 
ling and  marvellous  as  the  nurse  at  the  bedside  of 
the  child,  loving  and  pastoral  with  young  and  pas- 
toral people,  warlike  and  epic  with  contending  and 
conquering  hordes  ;  mystical,  lyrical,  prophetic, 
or  sententious,  in  the  theocracies  of  Egypt  or  Ju- 
dea  ;  grave,  philosophical  and  corrupting  in  the 
matured  civilizations -of  Rome,  Florence,  or  Louis 
XIV.  ;  reckless  and  noisy  in  the  epochs  of  convul- 
sion and  ruin  as  in  the  year  17&3 ;  novel,  melan- 
choly, uncertain,  timid  and  audacious  at  the  same 
time,  in  days  of  new  birth  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion like  the  present !  By  and  by,  in  the  servility 
of  mankind,  sad,  sombre,  lamenting  and  despairing, 
breathing  in  its  strophes  mournful  presentiinents, 
fantastic  visions  of  the  final  catastrophe  of  the 
world,  or  giving  utterance  to  fixed  and  holy  hopes 
of  the  resurrection  of  humanity  under  another 
form. 


All  this  is  poetry.  It  is  even  man  himself;  it  is 
the  instinct  of  all  his  epochs  ;  it  is  the  inner  echo 
of  all  his  human  impressions  ;  it  is  the  voice  of 
thinking  and  sentient  humanity,  taken  up  and  re- 
modulated  by  certain  men — more  manly  than  the 
common  herd — mens  divinior — hovering  over  this 
tumultuous  and  confused  noise  of  generations  ex- 
isting longer  than  they  and  giving  witness  to  pos- 
terity of  their  lamentations  and  their  joys,  their 
deeds  and  their  thoughts.  Never  will  this  voice 
be  silent  in  the  world  ;  for  it  was  not  invented  by 
man.  It  was  bestowed  by  God  himself,  and  it  was 
the  first  cry  from  humanity  which  ascended  to  his 
throne.  It  will  also  be  the  latest  which  the  Crea- 
tor will  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  created,  when  he 
shall  break  in  pieces  the  work  of  his  hands.  De- 
rived from  him,  to  him  it  will  return. 

One  day,  while  journeying  in  the  Holy  Land,  I 
had  pitched  my  tent  in  a  rude  and  rocky  field,  in 
which  there  grew  many  knotty  and  stunted  olive- 
trees,  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  some  hundred 
paces  from  the  tower  of  David,  a  little  below 

"  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,"* 

which  still  glided  over  the  used  basin  of  its  grotto, 
not  distant  from  the  tomb  of  the  poet-king  who  had 
so  often  sung  its  beauties.  The  high  and  black 
terraces,  which  formerly  supported  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, rose  on  my  left,  crowned  by  the  three  azure 
domes  and  the  light  and  aerial  columns  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  which  now  overlooks  the  ruins 
of  the  mansion  of  Jehovah.  The  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  plague  then  raged,  w'as  at  the  mo- 
ment inundated  with  the  rays  of  a  dazzling  sun, 
alinted  back  from  its  thousand  domes,  its  white 
marble  structures,  its  towers  of  gilded  stone,  and 
its  walls  polished  by  ages  and  the  salt  breezes  of 
the  Asphaltic  lake.  No  noise  came  from  its  pre- 
cincts, dumb  and  solemn  as  the  couch  of  the  dying ; 
its  large  gates  were  open,  and  from  time  to  time, 
were  descried  the  white  turban  and  red  mantle  of 
the  Arab  soldier, — useless  guardian  of  those  aban- 
doned portals.  Nothing  went  in,  nothing  depart- 
ed. The  wind  of  the  morning  alone  raised  the 
wave-like  dust  of  the  roads  and  created  the  mo- 
mentary illusion  of  a  moving  caravan  ;  but  when 
the  gusts  of  wind  had  passed  on,  when  they  had 
died  away  in  murmurs  over  the  battlements  of  the 
tower  of  the  Pisans  or  the  three  palms  before  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  the  dust  subsided,  the  desert 
reappeared,  and  neither  the  step  of  mule  nor  camel 
resounded  on  the  pavements  of  the  way.  Only, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  the  two  iron  leaves 
of  each  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  thrown  apart,  and 

*  The  quotation  is  so  appropriate,  that  I  needs  must  in- 
troduce it  instead  of  writing  simply,  "  the  fountains  of  Si- 
loa."— Tk. 
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the  dead,  whom  the  plajjtie  had  visited,  were  seen 
to  sally  forth,  home  on  biera,  each  by  two  naked 
slaves,  to  the  tombs  scattered  on  all  sides  of  us. 
Sometimes  along  procession  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Ar 
menian  Jews  accr>mpanied  the  departed  and  defiled 
sinpfing  among:  the  olive-trees  ;  then  returned  with 
slow  steps  and  sad  silence  to  the  city.  Oftener 
the  dead  were  unaccompanied,  and  when  the  two 
slaves  had  dnor  some  handsbreadths  the  sand  or 
earth  of  the  hill  and  laid  the  platrue-smitten  on  his 
last  bed,  Ihey  sate  themselves  down  on  the  very 
mound  they  had  thrown  np,  parted  between  them 
the  vestments  of  the  bnried.and  lighting  their  long- 
pipes,  smoked  silently  and  watched  the  vapour  as 
it  ascended  in  light  bine  columns  and  lost  itself 
gracefully  in  the  air,  limpid,  soft  and  transparent 
in  those  fair  days  of  autumn.  At  my  feet,  the  val- 
ley of  Jehosaphat  stretched  like  a  vast  sepulchre  ; 
the  wasted  Cedron  furrowed  its  whitened  channel, 
thick  strewn  with  large  pebbles,  and  the  sides  of 
the  two  hills  near  its  margins  were  all  white  with 
tomhs  and  sculptured  turbans,  the  public  cemetery 
of  the  Osmanlis.  A  little  on  the  right  the  Mount 
of  Olives  sank  down  among  the  widely  spread 
chains  of  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  naked  moun- 
tains of  Jericho  and  Saint  Sahba,  and  showed  the 
horizon  extending  away  in  the  distance,  like  a  In- 
minous  avenue  between  the  tops  of  the  irregular 
cypress  trees.  The  eye  involuntarily  wandered 
thither,  attracted  by  the  blue,  leaded  lustre  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  glistened  at  the  feet  of  these 
mountains,  while  in  the  back  ground',  the  blue  chain 
of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Pet rea  bordered  the  hori- 
zon. But  "  bordered"  is  not  the  word,  for  the  moun- 
tains seemed  as  transparent  as  crystal,  and  you  saw, 
or  believed  yon  saw  beyond,  a  vague  and  indefinite 
horizon  stretching  away  still  and  swimming  in  the 
ambient  vnpors  of  an  atmosphere  stained  with  pur- 
ple and  lilac  dyes. 

Tt  was  the  hour  of  noon — that  time  when  the 
Muezzin  watches  the  sun  on  the  topmost  gallery  of 
the  minaret  and  chants  the  hour  and  the  prayer  for 
all  hours.  A  Tiving.  an  animated  voice,  conscious 
of  what  it  says  and  sing«  ;  far  superior,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  the  stupid  and  unconscious  tones  of  the  bells 
of  our  cathedrals.  Mv  Arabs  had  given  barley  in 
sacks  of  goat-leather  skins  to  my  horses  tied  here 
and  there  around  my  tent.  With  their  feet  chained 
by  iron  rings,  these  beautiful  and  docile  animals  re- 
mained immovable — their  heads  weighed  down  and 
shadowed  by  their  long,  thick  manes,  their  gray 
skins  shining  and  smoking  under  the  rays  of  a  burn- 
ing sun.  These  men  were  assembled  under  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  largest  olive-trees.  They  had 
spread  upon  the  grass  their  damask  cloth  ;  and,  as 
they  smoked,  they  narrated  to  one  another  stories 
of  the  desert,  or  sang  the  verses  of  Antar, — An- 
tar,  that  type  of  the  wandering  Arab,  at  the  same 
time  a  shepherd,  a  warrior  and  a  poet,  who  had  de- 
scribed the  whole  desert  in  his  national  strains — as 


epic  as  Homer,  as  plaintive  as  Job,  as  amorous  as 
Theocritus,  as  philosophical  as  Solomon.  His  ver- 
ses, that  lulled  or  excited  the  imagination  of  the 
Arab  as  he  inhaled  the  fumes  of  his  nars-uile* 
were  uttered  in  guttural  tones  amid  the  animated 
group  of  my  Saids.  When  the  poet  touched  more 
justly  or  powerfully  than  usual  the  sensitive  chord 
of  these  wild,  but  impressible  men,  a  light  murmur 
was  heard  from  their  lips,  they  clasped  their  hands 
together,  elevated  them  above  their  ears,  and,  bend- 
ing down  their  heads,  exclaimed  by  turns,  Allah  I 
Allah!  Allah] 

At  some  paces  from  me,  a  young  Turkish  woman 
was  weeping  for  her  husband  on  one  of  those  little 
monuments  of  while  stone,  with  which  all  the  hills 
around  Jerusalem  are  strewn.  She  appeared  to 
be  scarcely  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
1  never  saw  so  ravishing  an  image  of  sorrow. 
Her  profile,  which  her  veil,  thrown  backward  ena- 
bled me  to  see,  had  that  purity  of  outline  which 
marks  the  finest  heads  of  the  Parthenon,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  softness,  the  suavity  and  the 
gracious  languor  of  the  women  of  Asia — a  beauty 
much  more  feminine,  more  love-inspiring  and 
more  enchanting  to  the  soul  than  the  severe  and 
masculine  beauty  of  the  Grecian  statues.  Her 
light  hair,  bronzed  and  golden,  like  the  metal  of 
the  antique  busts — a  color  highly  prized  in  this 
country  of  the  sun,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  con- 
stant reflection — her  hair,  hanging  loosely,  fell 
around  her  and  literally  swept  the  ground  ;  i/er 
breasts,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  women  of 
that  portion  of  Arabia,  were  entirely  uncovered, 
and,  when  she  stooped  to  kiss  the  turbaned  stone, 
or  to  lay  her  ear  on  the  tomb,  they  touched  the 
earth  and  left  their  soft  impress  in  the  dust,  like 
the  mould  of  the  beautiful  bosom  of  buried  Atala, 
which  the  sand  of  the  sepulchre  still  retained,  as 
described  in  the  admirable  epic  of  Chateaubriand. 
She  had  strewn  the  tomb  and  its  adjacent  earth 
with  all  sorts  of  flowers  ;  a  fine  damask  cloth  was 
spread  upon  her  knees;  on  the  cloth  were  some 
cups  of  flowers  and  a  basket  full  of  figs  and  bar- 
ley-cakes, for  that  woman  was  about  to  spend  the 
whole  day  in  thus  lamenting.  A  hole,  scooped  in 
the  earth,  and  which  was  thought  to  correspond 
with  the  ear  of  the  deceased,  served  as  a  speak- 
ing-tube to  that  other  world,  in  which  he,  whom 
she  had  come  to  visit,  peacefully  reposed.  She 
leaned  from  time  to  time  towards  this  narrow  ori- 
fice, singing  certain  words  interrupted  by  sobs,  and 
then  held  down  her  ear  as  if  she  heard  a  res- 
ponse— after  which  she  resumed  her  mournful 
strain.  I  endeavored  to  understand  the  words  she 
thus  murmured  in  my  hearing,  but  my  Arab  drago- 
man could  not  seize  or  translate  their  meaning. 
How  sincere  was  my  regret?  What  secrets  of 
love  and  sorrow  must  her  song  have  expressed  '. 

*  A  pipe  passed  through  water  on  its  way  to  the  mouth- 
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What  sighs  of  two  souls  torn  for  life  from  each 
other  must  have  been  conveyed  in  those  verses 
confused  as  they  were  and  broken  with  sobs  !  Oh  ! 
if  anything  could  ever  awaken  the  departed,  it 
must  be  such  language  murmured  by  such   lips.      , 

About  two  steps  from  that  woman,  under  a  piece 
of  dark  cloth,  held  up  by  two  reeds  fixed  in  the 
earth  so  that  it  served  as  a  parasol,  were  her  two 
little  children  with  three  black  Abyssinian  slaves, 
seated,  like  their  mistress,  upon  a  carpet  spread 
over  the  sand.  These  three  women,  all  of  whom 
were  young  and  beautiful,  with  the  easy  forms  and 
aquiline  features  of  their  country,  were  grouped 
in  various  attitudes,  like  three  statues  carved  out 
of  a  single  block.  One  of  them  was  kneeling  on 
one  knee  and  held  upon  the  other  a  child,  who  was 
stretching  forth  its  arms  towards  its  weeping  mo- 
ther ;  another  had  her  limbs  doubled  under  her, 
Vi'ith  her  hands  joined  over  her  apron  of  blue  cloth, 
like  the  Madaleine  of  Canova ;  the  third  was 
standing  slightly  bent  towards  her  companions,  and, 
balancing  herself  from  right  to  left,  she  rocked 
upon  her  scarcely  budded  bosom  the  smaller  of 
the  children,  whom  she  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
lull  to  sleep.  When  the  sobs  of  the  young  widow 
reached  the  ears  of  the  children,  they  began  to 
weep,  and  the  three  black  slaves,  having  echoed 
the  sighs  of  their  mistress,  commenced  singing 
certain  airs  and  infantine  songs  of  their  country 
to  quiet  the  children. 

It  was  Sunday.  Two  hundred  paces  from  me, 
behind  the  thick  and  high  walls  of  Jerusalem,  1 
heard,  borne  at  inlerva.ls  from  the  dark  dome  of 
the  Greek  convent  the  distant  and  faint  echoes 
of  the  vesper  service.  The  hymns  and  psalms  of 
David  arose  after  three  thousand  years,  uttered  by 
strange  voices  and  in  a  new  language  upon  the 
same  hilb,  which  had  inspired  them,  and  I  obser- 
ved upon  the  terraces  of  the  convent  certain  old 
monks  of  the  Holy  Land  going  and  coming,  bre- 
viary in  hand,  and  murmuring  those  prayers,  mur- 
mured already  by  so  many  ages  in  various  langua- 
ges and  verses. 

And  I — I  was  there  also  to  sing  of  all  these 
things;  to  study  the  ages  in  their  cradle;  to  re- 
trace even  to  its  fountain  the  unknown  course  of 
civilization  and  religion,  to  inspire  myself  with  the 
spirit  of  the  place  and  the  concealed  signification 
of  stories  and  monuments  on  those,  borders,  which 
were  the  point  of  departure  of  the  modern  world, 
and  to  cherish  a  wisdom  more  real, — a  philosophy 
more  true, — the  grave  and  thoughtful  poetry  of  the 
advanced  epoch  in  which  we  live. 

This  scene,  passing  by  chance  under  my  eyes 
and  preserved  among  my  thousand  reminiscences 
of  travel,  presented  to  my  mind  the  destinies  and 
almost  entire  phases  of  all  poetry.  The  three 
slaves,  attendant  upon  the  children,  with  their  sim- 
ple and  thoughtless  songs,  represented  the  pasto- 
ral and  instinctive  poetry  of  the  nations  ;  the  young 


Turkish  widow  weeping  for  her  husband  as  she 
poured  forth  her  melodious  anguish,  the  elegiac  and 
passionate  poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  heart.  The 
soldiers  and  Arab  attendants  reciting  the  chivalrous, 
amorous  and  marvellous  verses  of  Antar  exhib- 
ited the  epic  and  warlike  poetry  of  a  nomadic  or 
conquering  people  ;  the  Greek  monks  chanting 
their  psalms  upon  their  lonely  terraces,  the  sacred 
and  lyric  poetry  of  ages  of  enthusiasm  and  reli- 
gious renovation.  And  I  myself,  musing  under 
my  tent,  and  gathering  true  histories  or  thoughts 
froai-lhe  whole  earth,  showed  the  poetry  of  phi- 
losophy and  contemplation,  daughter  of  an  epoch 
when  humanity  studied  herself  and  revived  even  in 
the  songs  which  which  she  made  her  pasture. 

Behold  in  these  all  the  poetry  of  the  past ;  but, 
m  the  fotuxe,  what  will  it  be  ? 

{T-o  be  centinued.] 
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I  asTced  the  mighty  river, 

That  rolled  its  waters  dark. 
From  the  mountain  to  the  ocean, 

And  bore  the  tossing  bark  ; 
And  the  river  with  its  swelling  tone, 

In  sounding  voice  replied, 
"  God  gave  me  strength  through  rugged  banks 

To  pour  my  turbid  tide  !" 


I  asked  the  stately  trees, 

With  summer  verdure  crowned; 
The  oak  with  royal  grandeur, 

The  pines  with  moaning  sound  ; 
And  the  arching  pines  made  answer 

With  the  tall  oaks  strong  and  old; 
"  God  sent  the  cheering  sun  and  shower 

The  leaflets  to  unfold." 


I  asked  the  rCvStless  Oceaa, 

That  moaned  in  its  bed, 
O'er  rocks,  and  gems,  and  coral  caves, 

Where  slumber  seamen  dead. 
And  thus  spoke  out  the  Ocean, 

Far  on  the  rocky  shore  ; 
"  God  rests  in  sunshine  on  my  waves, 

And  in  the  tempest's  roar  !"    " 


I  asked  the  birds  that  wing 

To  heaven  their  joyous  flight; 
And  carol  in  unceasing  praise. 

Their  songs  of  glad  delight.' 
And  they  swelled  their  downy  throats 

To  sweeter  sounds  of  joy  ; 
"  God  taught  us  how  to  build  our  nests, 

Our  praises  to  employ  !" 
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I  askedjthe  clouds  that  floated, 

Through  the  clear  azure  sky  ; 
The  moaning  wind,  and  falling  rain, 

Made  me  this  quick  reply  ; 
"  'Twas  He  who  taught  the  mist  to  wreathe 

Itself  in  graceful  fold  ; 
Or  soar  in  beauty  to  the  sky, 

Jn  gorgeous  robes  of  sold." 


And  then  I  asked  the  rainbow, 

That  lifts  its  glorious  form, 
Tiiat  spans  on  high  the  watery  cloud, 

And  smiles  upon  the  storm. 
And  deeper  glowed  the  colors, 

Within  the  vaulted  sky  ; 
And  sweeter  than  a  tuneful  harp, 

The  voice  that  floated  by. 


'•Go  sceptic  !  track  the  forest! 

Search  earth's  remotest  shore  ! 
In  every  breeze  that  stirs  the  leaf, 

And  in  the  billowy  roar  ; 
God's  voice  speaks  forth  in  loudest  strains 

And  if  you  will  but  hear. 
All  nature  chants  his  fervent  praise, 

To  each  attentive  ear. 


"  Deny  thy  God  no  longer, 

For  he  is  strong  in  wrath  ! 
An  unbeliever,  such  as  thou, 

Is  a  serpent  in  his  path  ! 
Repent  ere  sorrow  darkens. 

To  God  with  fervor  pray; 
And  He,  who  loves  his  children, 

Will  wash  thy  guilt  away." 


THE  GREGORIES  OF  HACKWOOD. 


BY  P.  P.  COOKE. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


Let  us  go  back  to  Hackwood,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  miser's  ride.  It  was  some  hours  be- 
fore his  appearance  in  Casselton,  that,  as  he  sat 
in  his  desolate  room,  ruminating  variously — now 
embittered  by  his  recollection  of  Joan's  bold  threat 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  hoards,  and  again 
becoming  placid  with  the  reflection  that  he  had 
relieved  his  son  without  parting  with  a  dollar  of 
his  actual  moneys — the  arrival"  of  a  gentleman  was 
announced  to  him  by  Jenkin.  This  gentleman 
was  Achilles  Wiley,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  distinction 
in  that  country — that  is  to  say,  a  legal  star  shining, 
in  a  very  noted  manner,  over  some  five  counties, 
which  his  orbit  embraced.  He  came  in  a  great 
roomy,  low-swinging  coach,  with  spotless  pannels, 
and  a  splendid  hammer-cloth.     His  coachman  was 


excessively  fat,  his  footman  was  excessively  thin, 
and  the  tails  of  his  sixteen-hand  bays  swept  their 
fetlocks. 

This  well-fed  gentleman,  rosy  with  abundance, 
and  full  of  the  condescending  suavity  of  a  man 
who  always  vanquishes,  was  presently  front  to 
front  with  the  meagre  and  bloodless  miser.  Miles 
Gregory  received  him  with  a  wintry  welcome ; 
and,  but  for  Jenkin,  the  distinguished  lawyer,  fresh 
from  the  luxury  of  his  sinking  cushions,  would 
have  been  left  without  so  much  as  the  comfort  of  a 
hard-bottomed  chair.  As,  thanks  to  Jenkin,  he 
seated  himself,  the  slim  footman  placed  a  small  but 
heavy  box  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

"  Well — well — what  is  your  business  !"  inquired 
the  miser.  This  was  in  answer  to  some  warm 
salutations  with  which  Achilles  W^iley  met  an 
"  old  friend." 

"Ah!"  answered  the  lawyer,  "you  were  always 
an  eccentric  man.  But  perhaps  you  are  right. 
Time  is  money.  My  business,  my  worthy  old 
friend,  concerns  the  bond  of  Jeptha  Smooth  and 
John  Stanton — a  bond  which,  I  think,  these  per- 
sons gave  upon  their  purchase  of  some  of  your 
Swan  River  lands." 

"  Yes  :  it  is  so.  What  of  the  bond  ]  said  Miles 
Gregory. 

"  You  are  aware  that  Smooth  and  Stanton  have 
failed,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  and  that  this  bond  for 
$9,000  is  not  worth  sixpence." 

"  May  be  so — may  be  so,"  commented  the  miser. 

"You  take  your  loss  very  coolly,"  Wiley  re- 
sumed. "  But  although  the  bond  is  not  worth  six- 
pence. Smooth  and  Stanton  will  pay  you  a  good 
fair  sum.  They  have  failed,  but  they  are  honest 
men  ;  and  their  good  reputation  enables  them  to 
borrow  the  means  of  arranging  this  debt  upon  rea- 
sonable terms." 

"  If  they  are  honest  they  will  pay  all — pay  all," 
said  Miles  Gregory. 

"  This  is  a  little  too  exacling,"  answered  the 
lawyer  ;  "  and  such  a  demand  will  defeat  the  con- 
templated arrangement.  My  dear  old  friend,  you 
are  a  sagacious  man.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  If  you  go  for  the  whole,  you  lose  the 
whole.  I  am  empowered  to  pay  you  one  dollar  in 
two  of  the  debt." 

"That  will  be  well,"  said  the  miser;  "and  we 
can  give  some  time — not  too  long — on  the  rest." 

"  No,"  said  the  layvyer,  "  the  bond  must  be  sur- 
rendered on  payment  of  $4,500.  Otherwise  you 
get  nothing  for  it." 

A  sharp,  shrewd  twinkle  of  the  old  man's  small 
eyes  answered  this  speech,  before  he  answered  it 
in  words. 

"  You  are  cunning  enough — cunning  enough," 
he  presently  said,  ■'  but  I  see  through  you.  Lewis, 
my  son,  has  the  bond,  and  can  fasten  it  on  some 
funds,  which  you  keen  dogs  have  found  out.  Jep- 
tha Smooth  and   Jack  Stanton    have  hired  you  to 
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<!orae,  and  make  this  offer  of  half — to  tempt  me — 
to  tempt  me  to  take  back  the  bond  from  my  son, 
who,  they  think,  would  give  it  up,  if  I  said  give  it 
up.     You  are  sly — very  sly — but  I  am   sharp." 

"  I  admit,"  said  the  lawyer,  not  in  the  least  sha- 
ken, "  that  my  clients  have  heard  of  the  assign- 
ment of  the  bond,  and  stand  in  fear  of  annoyance 
if  not  persecution,  from  your  son's  creditors,  to 
whom  it  will  soon  pass.  But  there  is  no  fund  ;  the 
bond  will  not  be  collected ;  your  son  is  mistaken. 
It  is  from  an  honest  desire  to  pay  their  debts,  com- 
bined with  the  fear  of  this  annoyance  and  persecu- 
tion, that  they  make  you  the  present  offer."  - 

The  miser  began  to  lose  his  look  of  clear  cun- 
ning, and  to  seem  confused  in  understanding  and 
purpose. 

"  May  he  the  bond  will  be  worth  nothing  to 
Levi/is,"  he  said,  "  whilst  it  is  worth  what  you  of- 
fer to  me.  But  I  could  never  take  it  back.  Joan 
has  her  way.  You  can  pay  the  money  on  the  other 
bond.     That  is  a  good  idea — very  good." 

"  What  other  bond  V  the  lawyer  asked.  I  wrote 
the  conveyance  of  the  Swan  River  lands,  and  re- 
collect the  transaction.  Smooth  and  Stanton  paid 
you  $10,000  in  gold"— 

"  In  silver  mostly — in  silver  and  gold,"  the  mi- 
ser interrupted  him,  with  the  gleam  of  a  happy 
reminiscence  streaking  that  wilted  winter-apple, 
his  old  face. 

"Yes  :  $10,000  in  silver  and  gold.  They  as- 
signed the  bond  of  Henry  Ireton,  and  Henry 
Grant,  Snr.,  for  $10,000  more  of  the  purchase- 
money — an  assignment  made  without  recourse 
against  themselves.  Finally  they  gave  their  own 
bond  for  $9,000,  now  in  question.  You  hold  no 
other  bond  of  these  parties.  Smooth  and  Siantonl" 

''It  is  Ireton's  bond  I  meant,"  said  the  miser. 
"  Pay  me  the  moneys  on  that." 

"  My  clients,"  responded  the  lawyer,  with  a 
pleasant  lifting  of  the  eye-brows  "  have  nothing  to 
do  wiih  that  bond  of  Ireton  and  Grant.  By  the 
way,  old  friend,  you  had  better  look  about  you  in 
that  matter." 

"  I  look  after  it  very  well,"  answered  the  miser. 
"Ireton  pays  me,  pays  me  on  the  day,  six  hun- 
dred per  annum,  in  silver,  punctually." 

"  Ireton  wades  in  deep  water,  and  the  estate  of 
Grant,  the  surety,  is  in  quite  a  pretty   condition." 

This  ambiguous  remark  upon  the  solvency  of 
our  friend  Henry  Grant,  for  the  Henry  Grant,  Snr., 
of  the  bond,  was  his  dead  father,  and  the  estate 
pronounced  to  be  in  quite  a  pretty  condition  was 
his  inheritance,  the  lawyer  made  less  ambiguous 
by  a  pretty  shrewd  look,  and  a  wise  shake  of  the 
head.  The  announcement  of  this  peril,  real  or 
imaginary,  to  his  interests,  produced  an  immedi- 
ate effect  upon  Miles  Gregory.  The  evil  princi- 
ple began,  at  once,  to  rear  its  subtle  head,  and  to 
shake  its  hideous  scales. 

"  Danger — danger  I"  he  muttered.    And  is  there 


danger'?  you  keen  dogs  find  out  a  great  deal.     I 
must  have  my  money,  every  cent  of  it." 

"A  bold  step  or  two,  taken  in  time,  may  make 
you  safe,"  answered  th?  lawyer.  "  Ireton,  I  think, 
will  be,  even  now,  unable  to  pay  the  debt;  but 
young  Grant  is  so  deeply  involved,  that  he  will 
quietly  pay  it,  to  save  his  credit,  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  him.  A  little  adroitness  will 
make  the  debt  without  suit.  Of  course  I  do 
not  advise  you  for  any  benefit  of  my  own  ;  I  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  undertake  the  business,  after 
advising  you  to  proceed  in  it.  It  is  but  giving  ne- 
cessary counsel  to  an  old  and  esteemed  friend." 

"  The  bond  must  be  collected,"  said  Miles 
Gregory,  with  a  sharp  accent.  "  All  is  roguery — 
roguery.  Is  nobody  honest  ?  You  must  sue — sue. 
Give  no  quarter.  They  want  to  ruin  me  in  my 
old  age — in  my  old  age." 

"  Well,  we  will  see  after  the  matter,"  answered 
the  lawyer.  "  You  can  place  the  bond  in  my 
hands  before  Igo.  My  scruples  shall  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  serving  you.  But  let  us  reconsider 
the  business  of  the  other  bond,  which,  it  seems, 
your  son  holds.  Smooth  and  Stanton  offer  $4,500 
for  its  surrender ;  your  son  will  find  it  impossible 
to  collect  a  dollar  of  it;  you  are  losing  $4,500  for 
the  pleasure  of  leaving  a  worthless  piece  of  paper 
in  his  hands." 

"  You  don't  know,"  said  the  miser  with  a  sort  of 
sour  fear  in  his  look.  "  You  are  sharp,  but  you 
don't  know.     My  daughter  Joan  has  her  way." 

"  Of  course  your  excellent  daughter,"  replied 
Wiley, "  will  be  reasonable  enough  to  perceive,  in 
the  end,  that  you  have  acted  with  wisdom,  in  re- 
suming a  paper  of  no  earthly  value  to  your  son, 
but  worth  $4,500  to  yourself." 

"  No — no,"  said  the  miser,  but  with  a  look  which 
belied  his  words.  "  Let  them  find  out ;  no  fault 
of  mine ;  let  them  find  out  that  the  bond  comes  to 
nothing.  No  fault  of  mine.  I  gave  them  the 
help.  They  were  satisfied.  Besides,  it  may  come 
to  something." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Wiley,  "  I  have  made  the 
offer,  and  explamed  its  entire  liberal  character,  as 
well  as  the  positive  folly  of  rejecting  it.  I  knew 
the  objection,  which,  as  a  cautious  man,  you  enter- 
tained to  bank  notes,  and  was  at  the  pains  of  pro- 
curing the  sum,  which  I  have  offered  you,  in  gold. 
But  your  mind  is  made  up,  and  I  may  as  well  have 
the  box  returned  to  my  carriage.  Peterkin  I  Pe- 
terkin!" 

As  the  lawyer  called,  Peterkin,  the  slim  footman 
entered.  He  received  an  order  to  take  the  box, 
which  he  had  placed  at  his  master's  feet,  back  to 
the  carriage  ;  and  proceeded  to  obey  it.  A  glance 
was  interchanged  by  master  and  man  ;  and  Peter- 
kin, after  raising  the  box  with  great  apparent  ef- 
fort, as  high  as  his  shoulder,  permitted  it  to  fall 
upon  the  floor.  The  fall  made  the  old  warped 
flooring  tremble,  and  the   windows  clatter.     The 
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miser  jninped  from  his  chair  with  a  weakly  agility  ; 
before  him,  in  a  yellow  stream,  he  saw  the  bright 
gold  pieces  tremble,  and  rush,  and  spin  upon  the 
floor. 

"Gather  them  up,  gather  them  up;  tempta- 
tion !"  muttered  the  old  man,  and,  stooping  down, 
he  began  to  rake  the  coins  together.  As  he  did 
so,  his  eyes  began  to  express  the  vile  craving  of 
his  nature  ;  his  hands  lingered  upon  the  metal. 

"And  this  was  for  me,"  he  half  moaned.  "  Fresh 
from  the  mint.  Four  thousand  and  five  hundred 
dollars  in  gold — nine  hundred-pieces — all  for  me. 
An.]  if  I  don't  take  it,  the  rascals  are  to  keep  it — 
keep  it  owing  me.  And  Lewis  is  to  be  none  the 
better.  Joan — but — but,"  here  he  paused,  and  his 
voice,  when  he  did  speak  again,  had  sunk  into  an 
inward  whisper,  "  I  can  hide  my  moneys  away 
where  Joan,  pry,  pry  as  she  will,  can  never  find 
them." 

Turning  presently  to  the  lawyer  he  said  :  "  send 
your  man  away.     We  must  see  what  can  be  done." 

Wiley,  his  countenance  expressive  of  innocent 
surprise  at  the  sudden  change  of  resolution  on  the 
part  of  his  old  and  esteemed  friend,  dismissed  Pe- 
terkin,  whilst  the  gold  still  lay  with  a  tempting 
glitter  upon  the  floor. 

'■  This  is  reasonable,"  he  said.  "  It  would  be  a 
great  pity  that  so  pretty  a  sum  should  be  lost  to 
you." 

"  We  must  get  the  bond  back,"  said  the  miser, 
with  the  wrinkles  of  his  face  drawn  into  a  fixed 
knot  between  his  eyes. 

"  Assuredly.  Your  refusal,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  quite  unlike  your  customary  sagacity." 

It  was  presently  decided  that  Miles  Gregory 
should  go  in  person  to  recover  the  bond  from  his 
son.  He  would  gladly  have  taken  the  lawyer  with 
him,  as  a  body-guard,  but  that  gentleman  had  in- 
superable private  objections,  and  insisted,  with 
some  adroit  reasons,  upon  remaining  at  Hackwood, 
until  his  return.  The  gold  was  restored  to  its  box. 
Wiley  was  conducted  to  another  room ;  Miles 
Gregory  could  leave  no  one  so  near  his  treasure- 
closet.  Doors  were  made  secure.  Jenkin  brought 
out  the  superannuated  riding-horse.  The  miser 
mounted,  the  wrinkle  still  fixed  between  his  eyes, 
and  an  internal  one  as  lightly  puckered  about  his 
heart.  The  miserable  horse,  an  old  friend,  neg- 
lected as  his  powers  waned,  at  first  quite  satisfied 
his  master  by  his  slow  ricketty  amble;  and  Miles 
Gregory,  like  Tennyson's  horseman — 

"  A  gray  and  gap-toothed  man,  as  lean  as  death, 
Who  slowly  rode  across  a  withered  heath" — 

went  feebly,  and  at  poor  speed,  upon  his  way. 
But  presently  came  the  fear  that  all  might  be  de- 
feated fur  want  of  hasie;  the  bond  might  even  now 
be  passing  into  other  hands  ;  the  glorious  gold, 
with  the  magic  of  its  yellow  gleam,  might  be  lost. 


With  the  fear,  the  ricketty  amble  became  a  rick- 
etty gallop.  The  reader  now  understands  why 
Miles  Gregory,  the  recluse,  gallopped,  amongst 
shouting  boys,  over  the  hill  to  the  house  of  his 
blind  son. 


CHAPTER  V.  ,       , 

The  miser  drew  up  his  horse  at  the  gate  of  the 
little  yard  in  which  Lewis  Gregory,  his  sister,  and 
Henry  Grant  were  met ;  and  presently  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  three.  Joan  said  nothing,  but 
pressing  an  arm  across  her  breast,  awaited  the  re- 
sult. Henry  Grant  saluted  the  old  man  with  grave 
courtesy.      Lewis  Gregory  said  : 

"  Father,  it  is  long  since  you  did  me  so  great  a 
kindness.  Thanks  for  a  visit,  which  your  infirmi- 
ties make  a  serious  labor  to  you.  You  see  us 
quite  happy  again." 

"  Kindness — kindness  ]"  replied  the  old  man, 
possessed  by  his  one  idea.  "  No  :  it  is  not  that. 
Give  me  back  the  bond." 

His  voice  had  a  fatal  earnestness  in  it.  He 
fastened  his  keen  eyes  upon  his  son  and  said  seve- 
ral times  over,  running  the  words  into  each  other, — 
"  Give  me  back  the  bond." 

Lewis  Gregory,  astounded  by  this  unexpected 
demand,  turned  from  one  to  another,  without  an- 
swering. Joan  stepped  forward  ;  her  father 
thought  that  he  saw  the  storm  of  her  temper  rising. 

"  Send  Joan  away,"  he  exclaimed  angrily.  "  I 
am  not  to  be  talked  out  of  my  own.  You  won't 
brow-beat  me  now.  Go  away  :  go  away — you 
Jezebel." 

"  No  ;  here  I  remain,"  Joan  answered. 

"  Well,  slay.  I  am  not  afraid.  You  are  a  bold 
hussy.  Get  out  of  the  way.  Give  me  back  the 
bond  ;  Lewis,  I  say,  give  me  the  bond." 

"Is  it  possible,  father,  that  you  require  this?" 
said  the  blind  man. 

"  Yes,  yes  :  you  are  deceiving  yourself,"  said 
his  father.  "The  bond  will  be  worth  nothing  to 
you. .    I  know  all  about  it.     Give  it  back  to  me." 

He  said  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  a  sum  of  money 
had  been  offered  to  himself  for  it ;  fearing  that  to 
let  this  be  known  would  but  increase  the  difficulty 
of  recovering  it. 

Here  the  noise  of  some  mischievous  lads,  climb- 
ing upon  the  paling,  made  an  interruption. 

"  Come,"  said  Lewis  Gregory,  "  let  us  leave 
this  too  public  place.  I  have  still  a  roof  to  shelter 
you  from  the  derision  of  these  poor  children." 

The  miser,  as  he  followed  his  blind  son,  who 
went  led  by  Joan,  only  said,  "Never  mind — never 
mind." 

Henry  Grant,  as  the  others  entered,  stopped 
upon  the  portico,  and  remained  there,  walking  up 
and  down. 

"  Now  that  we  are  alone,"  said  Lewis  Gregory, 
"  tell  me  why  it  is  that  you  recal  an  act  of  paler- 
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nal   bounty,   which   has   brought  back   peace  and 
cheerfulness  to  my  household." 

"  I  have  my  reasons,"  replied  the  old  man  with 
a  dogged  look.  "  You  have  a  great  many  words. 
Give  me  back  the  bond.  Are  you  going  to  be  re- 
bellious ]  You  are  an  undutit'ul  son.  Do  yon 
want  to  rob  me  ?  I  thought  that  was  Joan's  busi- 
ness." 

"  Be  it  so  then,"  said  Lewis  Gregory,  with  infi- 
nite sadness.  "  My  course  is  clear.  What  you 
gave,  again  take.  Bui  God  forgive  you  for  the 
wretchedness  with  which  you  overwhelm  us.  I 
feel  that  what  you  now  do  is  fatal." 

Joan  stepped  between  father  and  son. 

''  This  must  not  be,"  she  said.  "  Father,  you 
are  mad." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Jezebel,"  screamed  the  old 
man.  "  This  is  not  your  business.  Y'ou  have 
nothing  to  say." 

"  Nothing  to  say  ?  I  have  much  to  say,"  Joan 
answered.  "  Father,  you  must  not  do  this  fatal 
deed.  We  had  a  terrible  scene  in  getting  this  pa- 
per from  you.  Are  we  to  have  another?  Am  1 
to  unsex  myself  daily  ]  Almighty  God  preserve 
me  from  madness  !  What  is  there  in  this  poor  base 
paper,  that  all  of  safety,  that  life  and  reason,  should 
depend  upon  it  ]  Take  it  back,  and  I  am  no  lon- 
ger your  daughter  ;  Lewis,  this  blind  man  with  the 
noble  heart,  is  no  longer  your  son  ;  the  little  beg- 
gars, his  children,  must  go  out  pleading  to  God  and 
man  against  you.  A  gulf  is  sunk.  We  are  band- 
ed on  one  side — you  are  left  desolate  on  the  other. 
Old  man,  you  are  insane  to  sacrifice  all  to  this  base 
craving  to  get  your  poor  gift  back  again." 

"  Words — words  !  Hold  your  tongue,"  exclaim- 
ed the  father,  his  ferret  eyes  gleaming. 

"  I  will  not,"  answered  Joan.  "  I  will  speak  ; 
but  not  to  threaten  you  as  I  did  once.  I  have 
grieved  over  that.  Is  there  no  safety — no  escape — 
no  refuge  ?  And  we  were  just  now  dreaming  of 
so  much  to  be  done  to  brighten  the  future.  Fa- 
ther, this  gift,  which  you  have  come,  with  the  very 
children  mocking  you,  to  recall,  opened  a  golden 
gate  to  us.  We  were  all  to  be  so  happy.  Even 
you  were  to  be  a  cheerful  old  man,  surrounded  by 
hearts  to  love  you,  and  hands  to  aid  you.  We 
were  to  be  one  united  family.  Lewis  was  to  see 
again.  Grace,  his  dear  wife,  was  to  be  well  again. 
The  children  were  to  grow  up  to  be  high-hearted 
men,  and  refined  women.  You  come  ;  you  undo 
all  ;  you  sink  us  from  great  happiness  to  a  wretch- 
edness the  more  intense  for  the  glimpse  of  belter 
things.  And  it  is  all  for  this  paper — this  poor  mis- 
erable shred.  Father,  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
paper.  Go  back  to  Hackwood,  and  gather  your 
moneys,  and  hug  them  in  your  old  arms,  and  glad- 
den your  withered  heart  with  them.  You  will 
never  miss  this  gift.  It  is  nol  silver,  or  gold  ;  and 
why  should  you  love  it  as  you  do  silver  and 
gold!" 


The  word  "gold"  sounded  like  the  clear  ring  of 
the  metal  itself  on  the  ear  of  the  miser.  The 
vision  of  the  broken  box  and  streaming  coins,  which 
had  quickened  the  evil  of  his  nature  into  furious 
action,  and  removed  all  checking  fears  by  sharpen- 
ing his  invention  into  schemes  for  hiding  his  wealth 
surely,  came  clearly  before  him,  and  confirmed  him 
into  a  stony  obduracy.  He  replied  to  his  daughter 
only  by  repeating,  like  some  old  grim  parrot  with 
a  cracked  voice,  his  one  cry — *'  Give  me  back  the 
bond." 

Joan,  deadly  pale,  not  supported,  as  in  the  for- 
mer scene,  by  a  passion  which  made  a  bold  crime 
appear  a  high  duty,  stood  quivering,  unnerved,  and 
despairing.  This  girl,  so  bold,  and  so  adamantine 
in  her  resolution,  could  now  find  nothing  to  resolve  ; 
no  scope  for  action  of  any  sort.  She  had  brooded 
upon  hev  former  threat  to  take  by  force  the  means 
of  relief — had  cotne  to  perceive  the  enormity  of 
that  wild  resolution — had  dismissed  it  from  her 
mind  with  a  horror  which  made  its  return  impossi- 
ble— and  so,  now,  she  stood  disarmed,  without  a 
purpose,  despairing.  She  had  promised  not  to 
yield,  not  to  bend,  until  the  full  work,  not  only  pres- 
ent relief  from  debt,  but  eventual  happiness  bought 
at  the  cost  of  a  full  provision  for  ihe  future,  of  ex- 
pensive travel,  of  expensive  skill  of  celebrated  men, 
had  been  accomplished  ;  she  would  never  yield  or 
bend,  and  yet  what  could  she  now  do,  when  met  at, 
the  first  step.  Colin,  in  one  of  Spenser's  pasto- 
rals, has  an  epigram — "  He  that  aimeth  at  a  star, 
oft  stumbles  o"er  a  straw."  The  high  desians  of 
poor  Joan,  providing  for  the  good  of  many  persons, 
fell  at  once  before  the  will  of  an  old  man  whom 
children  shouted  after. 

Meantime  the  loud  speaking  had  startled  the 
nest  of  young  children,  and  the  happy  mother  who 
enjoyed  their  merriment  and  caresses,  in  the  ad- 
joining room.  Lewis  Gregory  heard  a  door  open, 
and  then  a  feeble  foot-fall.  Only  the  blind  man 
heard  these  sounds. 

"  It  is  Grace,"  he  muttered — "  it  is  Grace." 
And,  indeed,  this  was  true.  The  sick  woman, 
tottering  as  she  walked,  came  into  the  room.  Her 
while  feet  were  bare.  Her  face,  much  emaciated, 
had  the  bright  hectic  spots.  The  veins  were  visi- 
ble, in  bine  lines,  under  her  unnaturally  transpa- 
rent skin.  Her  eyes  were  singularly  large  and 
prominent. 

"  Father,"  said  Lewis  Gregory,  suddenly  rising, 
"  we  must  bring  this  business  to  an  end.  I  cannot 
assure  yon,  or  myself,  that  J  am  free  from  anger. 
Nor  am  I  sure  that  an  honest  anger  is  not  called 
for.  You  sacrifice  me,  and  worse,  this  poor  wife, 
to  an  unworthy  passion.  But  I  must  not  speak, 
I  must  not  feel,  a  harsh  censure  of  what  you  have 
done.  God  clear  your  heart  and  mind  of  this  weak- 
ness. I  return  the  bond  to  you."  And  he  placed 
the  bond  in  his  father's  hands. 

"  You  do  right,  husband,"  said  the  sick  woman, 
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putting  an   arm   upon   the    blind   man's   shoulder. 
"Let  us  love  each  other,  and  trust  in   God." 

What  was  it  that  changed  the  expression  of  the 
miser's  countenance,  as  his  son  placed  the  reclaim- 
ed gift  in  his  hands — substituting,  for.  the  look  of 
resolute  hardness,  one  of  doubt,  and  inward  debate  1 
The  distress  of  the  scene  had  seemed  not  to  touch 
him,  until  his  end  was  gained.  The  end  gained, 
was  he  giving  way  to  feeling,  about  to  undo  the 
cruelty,  to  which  he  had  borne  on  stubbornly,  at 
the  cost  of  broken  ties,  overthrown  hopes,  and  an 
old  age  made  desolate  1  He  held  the  bond  in  his 
right  hand.  Now  he  would  hold  it  loosely ;  again 
he  would  tighten  his  grasp  upon  it.  At  last  he 
said,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  scarcely  audible 
even  to  the  quick  ear  of  his  blind  son : 

"  We  must  see  about  it;  he  must  be  helped. 
This  won't  help  him.  We  must  look  about.  We 
must  find  a  way." 

Without  waiting  to  put  together  the  fragments 
which  he  caught  of  this  speech,  Lewis  Gregory, 
kissing  the  bloodless  lips  of  his  wife,  lifted  her 
readily  with  one  arm,  gave  the  other  hand  to  his 
boy  Miles,  who  also  had  come  to  his  side,  and  gui- 
ded by  the  child,  bore  her  back  to  her  room.  Joan 
heard  the  sobbing  of  the  sick  woman,  and  consol- 
ing words  uttered  by  the  blind  husband.  Her  fa- 
ther's relenting  looks,  and  words  holding  out  some 
promise,  had  been  lost  upon  her. 

"  The  work  is  done,"  said  the  despairing  girl. 
"  We  are  given  over  to  perdition.  I  am  no  longer 
your  daughter.  We,  your  children,  have  no  lon- 
ger a  father.  His  heart  is  dead.  We  will  labour, 
beg,  or  die  together.  Go  back  and  enjoy  what  you 
have  done.  Clutch  that  paper  so  much  more  val- 
uable than  happiness  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Leer 
your  delight  over  it.  It  is  the  price  of  your  soul, 
and  of  your  children,  and  of  your  grandchildren. 
You  have  sold  all  to  ruin  for  it.     Go  now  !" 

Her  face  had  become  livid.  Her  voice,  troken 
into  short  utterances,  sounded  like  so  many  stabs 
of  a  blunt  knife.  Her  arms  hung  without  guidance 
or  control.     Her  eyes  were  glassy. 

Henry  Grant,  who  had  entered  the  room,  ap- 
proached her. 

"  Come,"  he  said  resolutely  ;  ''  we  are  not  obli- 
ged to  despair.  We  will  find  some  means  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  this  gift,  which  your  father  has 
taken  back.  I  can  do  something  at  once,  and 
soon  may  be  able  to  do  all,  for  the  relief  of  your 
brother." 

This  was  very  impolitic.  The  miser  was  an- 
gered to  find  another  stepping  in  to  do  the  good 
which  he  had  himself  refused  to  do.  One  would 
have  supposed  from  his  looks,  that  Grant  had  been 
guilty  of  a  mortal  offence.  The  sharp  ferret  eyes 
sparkled  with  passion  ;  the  old  thin  lips  worked 
with  a  sort  of  pulsing  motion  of  the  lower  against 
the  upper 


at  last  said.  "  You  are  to  help  them — are  you  I 
Pay  me  the  moneys  you  owe  me.  Pay  your  own 
debts." 

Henry  Grant  replied,  in  some  astonishment,  "  I 
am  not  aware  that  1  owe  you  any  thing.  I  am  cer- 
tainly very  much  in  debt,  and  can  do  less  to  relieve 
your  son  than  I  should  wish.  But  how  is  it  that  I 
owe  you  money  V 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it  ?  That  is  not  so. 
You  owe  me  $10,000.  You  must  pay  it,  every  cent, 
at  once.  I  have  taken  advice.  No  quarter — no 
quarter." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Joan,  "what  is  this?  Are 
we  to  be  beaten  down  at  every  step  V 

Henry  Grant  interposed — 

"  Dear  Joan ,  these  things  affect  you  sadly.  There 
ought  to  be  an  end  of  all  discussion  for  the  pres- 
ent. Be  alone  for  some  time,  and  collect  your 
courage.  1  exasperate  your  father  ;  he  is  certain- 
ly under  some  delusion  ;  but  we  will  clear  it  up 
hereafter.     Farewell,  for  to  day." 

Saying  this,  he  left  the  house.  He  mounted  hia 
horse,  and  betrayed  his  humor  by  urging  him  to  a 
swjft  gait  with  severe  strokes  of  the  spur. 

"  This  is  a  terrible  old  man,"  he  said,  "  He 
crushes  the  good,  and  the  weak.  He  is  pitiless 
and  obdurate." 

Muttering  such  words  to  himself,  he  rode  fast 
upon  his  way. 


CHAPTER  VI, 

The  road,  upon  which  Henry  Grant  travelled, 
was  the  same  by  which  the  miser  had  come  to  Cas- 
selton.  In  going  from  the  village  to  Statton,  you 
pursue  this  road  very  nearly  to  Hackwood  before 
diverging.  Riding  at  a  gallop,  Grant  cleared  the 
village  hills,  and  came  in  view  of  the  wide  flats  of 
the  estate  of  the  Gregories.  The  peaked  gables 
of  the  old  house  were  visible  in  the  distance.  Alas 
that  its  desolate  walls  should  be  the  ring  beyond 
which  he  could  not  bear  the  gentle  and  good  Anne  ! 
As  he  thought  of  the  tragedy  of  this  family  to 
which  love  bound  him,  a  tragedy  passing  rapidly 
to  a  climax,  if  not  to  a  conclusion,  and  struggled 
through  crowding  schemes,  seeking  relief  with  stub- 
born perseverance,  the  anger,  vvhich  had  been  ex- 
cited by  contact  with  the  miser,  gave  way  gradu- 
ally to  calmer,  and  more  profound,  emotions.  The 
gallop  of  his  strong  horse  became  a  walk,  and  his 
head  sank  into  the  musing  attitude.  Riding  in  this 
way,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  who  came  to  meet  him  with  a  light  and 
quick  step,  until  she  had  drawn  quite  near.  A  lit- 
tle handkerchief  was  pulled  over  her  head,  by  a 
tight  grasp  at  the  chin.  Her  carriage  was  upright, 
her  face  bespoke  an  earnest  purpose.  This  girl, 
walking  alone  upon  the  dusty  highway,  was  Anne  ji 
Gregory.     Henry  Grant  was,  in  a  moment,  out  of 


D  J-  J       
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"Master  Henry,"  said  Anne,  in  answer  to  his 
hurried  and  earnest  inquiries,  "  I  have  come  here, 
and  am  going  to  Casselton,  because  something  very 
unusual  has  happened,  and  I  am  nervous,  and  these 
things  frighten  me  very  much." 

"You  mean  that  your  father  has  mounted  a 
horse,  and  galloped  away  to  your  brother's  V  said 
Grant,  as  she  paused. 

"  Yes ;  that  is  it,"  replied  Anne.  "  We  are  not 
very  happy.  Indeed  there  is  some  dark  fate  about 
us  all — is  it  not  so  ?  A  noise,  any  sudden  event,  any 
change  from  the  usual,  makes  me  shake  with  dread 
of  something — what  I  do  not  know.  Now,  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  be  with  you.  But  has  any  thing 
terrible  happened  ]" 

"  Nothing  very  terrible  Anne,  when  the  nerves 
are  strong,"  said  Grant.  "  Your  father  gave  your 
brother  a  bond  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  has  now  re- 
claimed it.  This  is  all.  But  Anne,"  he  continued, 
"  Hackwood  is  a  house  full  of  whispering  terrors 
to  you,  and  you  must  leave  it,  and  be  my  wife.  I 
love  you  as  my  wife  now  ;  and  how  can  any  one 
have  peace  of  mind  who  knows  that  his  wife,  away 
from  his  side,  is  trembling  with  wretched  fears,  and 
even  in  a  condition  of  physical  suffering?  You 
owe  love  to  your  father ;  but  this  you  can  feel  for 
him  without  devoting  yourself  to  a  wretchedness 
which  can  be  of  no  service  to  him.  For  God's 
sake,  weigh  these  words  of  a  plain  honest  man, 
and  act  reasonably  upon  them." 

"  I  will  weigh  them,"  said  Anne  Gregory  ;  "  but 
I  think  my  final  answer  will  be  the  one  which  oc- 
curs to  me  at  once.  I  love  you  truly,  and  with 
such  devotion,  that  if  the  love  be  thwarted,  I  scarce- 
ly think  I  shall  find  anything  in  life  worth  living 
for.  This  may  sound  like  some  folly  of  a  young 
and  romantic  person  ;  but  I  do  think  that  my  love 
goes  so  far.  And  yet,  master  Henry,  it  is  clearly  my 
duty  to  do  nothing  unbecoming  a  pure  lady — to  be- 
come your  wife  in  no  secret  or  passionate  manner — 
but  openly,  with  consent  of  my  friends,  and  at  the 
cost  of  no  rudely  broken  ties.  I  might  listen  to  my 
heart,  and  go  with  you  now,  this  very  day,  fo  be 
your  wife;  but  to-morrow — to-morrow — what  would 
be  the  scene  at  Hackwood  ?  and  reflection  vvfouid 
make  me  unhappy  for  a  long  time.  The  recollec- 
tion of  violated  duties  is  not  sweet.  Continue  to 
love  me  ;  if  you  do  not,  all  is  lost  for  me ;  but  do 
not  urge  me  beyond  a  free  use  of  my  reason.  And 
yet  I  will  weigh  what  you  have  said,  and  if  I  can 
see  my  duty  differently,  I  will  yield  to  your  wishes." 

The  innocent  girl,  whose  every  tone  and  look 
bespoke  a  charming  maiden  modesty,  and  a  frank 
nature,  looked  upward  with  fully  lifted  eyelids  into 
her  lover's  face,  as  she  spoke. 

"You  are  always  good,  and  gentle,"  said  Henry 
'  Grant.  "  But  the  obstacles  that  separate  us  must 
soon  be  overcome." 

After  a  little  reflection,  he  continued — 

"  We  must  break  through  this  passive  folly,  to 
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which  your  sister  has  confined  us.  I  have  seen 
your  father,  who  instead  of  a  drivelling  and  imbe- 
cile old  man,  whose  miseries  I  could  not  be  permit- 
ted to  witness,  has  shown  himself  a  terrible  one, 
and  may  excite  many  emotions,  but  hardly  that  of 
contempt.  He  is  too  fully  armed  and  too  strong  of 
will  to  leave  us  with  a  front  of  contempt.  I  will 
in  a  short  time  go  to  him  and  say  boldly,  '  Give 
me  your  daughter.'  Perhaps  he  will  yield.  Per- 
haps not.  The  course  is,  at  least,  the  course  of 
duty." 

"  And  I,"  said  Anne,  "  will  entreat  him  to  con- 
sent.    We  may  move  him." 

It  was  determined  that  Anne  Gregory  should 
return  to  Hackwood  ;  and  Henry  Grant,  leading 
his  horse,  walked  by  her  side.  The  carriage  of 
the  lawyer,  hitherto  hidden  by  some  sycamores, 
interposed  by  a  bend  of  the  tree-lined  stream  men- 
tioned as  washing  the  base  of  the  Hackwood  hill, 
became  visible  to  them,  as  they  drew  near  the 
tumble-down  gateway  in  front  of  the  house.  When 
Anne,  answering  his  enquiry,  said  that  the  fine  car- 
riage had  brought  Achilles  Wiley  to  Hackwood, 
Grant  became  for  a  moment  silent  and  thoughtful. 

"  This  man  has  caused  all  of  to  day's  grief  and 
trouble,"  he  presently  muttered.  "I  shall  have 
something  to  say  to  him." 

The  fat  coachman  dozed  on  his  seat.  Peterkin, 
the  lean  footman,  stood  with  a  melancholy  pa- 
tienee,  his  wrists  crossed  before  him,  and  one  hand 
holding  a  hat  ornamented  with  a  yellow  band.  A 
great  fly  buzzed  about  the  fat  coachman's  nose, 
but  its  buzz  lulled  him.  An  occasional  musquito 
tasted  the'  lean  footman,  and  finding  nothing 
savoury,  retired  in  disgust.  It  was  all  very 
still ;  the  gay  equipage,  and  all  belonging  to  it, 
had  succumbed  to  the  genius  of  the  place — a  dead 
old  place,  with  only  a  life  of  barn  swallows,  mar- 
tins, and  the  humming  insects  through  whose 
swarms  the  swift  birds  would  make  paths  of 
slaughter,  in  the  humid  calm  of  the  mild  evening. 
The  lean  automaton  made  but  one  practised  step 
to  one  side,  saluting  with  a  motion  of  his  hat ; 
the  fat  coachman  stirred  a  little  in  his  slumbers, 
and  then  was  a^ain  oblivious,  as  (the  gentleman 
and  lady  passed  them,  and  entered  the  house. 

Anne  was  soon  in  her  chamber,  and  Grant  in 
the  presence  of  Achilles  Wiley.  Salutations, 
smooth  and  wordy  on  the  part  of  the  lawyer, 
reserved  on  the  part  of  the  young  country  gentle- 
man, were  interchanged.  Then,  losing  no  time, 
Grant  said  : 

"  I  have  just  witnessed  a  distressing  scene,  with 
which  I  think  you  must  have  had  something  to 
do." 

"  Explain,"  said  Wiley ;  "  I  profess  I  do  not 
understand  you." 

"  Miles  Gregory  made  a  valuable  gift  to  his  son 
Lewis  Gregory.  To-day  he  rode  from  this  house 
which  he  has  not  left  for  some  years,  and  came  in 
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haste,  and  as  if  at  some  sudden  and  unusual  insti- 
gation, to  his  son,  and  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
the  gift.  The  persons  who  played  losing  parts  in 
this  scene  were  a  blind  man,  a  sick  woman,  a  bro- 
ken-hearted girl.  I  have  some  homely  sympa- 
thies, and  I  confess  that  I  have  come  from  wit- 
nessing It  with  no  little  distress  of  mind,  and  with 
some  disposition  to  hold  the  cause  of  it  personally 
responsible." 

The  lawyer  at  once  mastered  the  map  of  the 
honest  mind  before  him.  He  answered  with  a  sub- 
dued smile  : 

"  I  suppose,  such  being  the  case,  that  yon  desire 
me  to  bear  a  cartel  to  my  old  friend  of  Hackwood. 
That  would  be  something  quite  interesting." 

"  Angry  blood  mounted  to  Grant's  cheeks.  But 
he  checked  a  rough  insult  which  had  nearly  esca- 
ped him,  and  answered  calmly,  weighing  his 
words  : 

"You  are  a  cool,  practised  person,  Mr.  Wiley. 
You  can  divert  an  attack  upon  yourself  very  adroit- 
ly to  the  body  of  another;  and  you  can  sport  with 
a  supremely  ridiculous  notion,  with  quite  a  serious 
face.  Possibly  you  will  be  amused  by  my  simpli- 
city in  gravely  declaring  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
send  a  cartel  to  the  person  of  whom  you  speak. 
Possibly  you  will  not  be  amused  when  I  say  that 
I  look  upon  yourself  as  the  true  object  of  my  re- 
sentment." -^i^ 

"  You  can  scarcely  be  guilty,  my  dear  sir,  of 
of  so  great  an  injustice,"  replied  Achilles  Wiley. 

"  If,  like  an  honest  man,  you  will  inform  me," 
said  Grant,  "  what  connection  there  is  between 
your  presence  here  and  the  sudden  measures  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  I  may  be  able  to  discover 
that  you  are  innocent." 

Wiley  looked,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  little  chafed, 
but  he  presently  answered  in  a  calm  manner  : 

"  You  involve  your  grave,  slow  sentences  in 
suppositions  very  offensive  to  me.  '  If,  like  an 
honest  man'' — and — '  may  he  found  innocent'' — and 
so  forth  :  these  are  not  very  pleasant  observa- 
tions." 

"  They  were  not  meant  for  pleasant  observa- 
tions," said  Grant. 

Wiley  bit  his  nether  lip  and  resumed  : 

"  I  pass  them  by.  The  connection  between  my 
presence  here,  and  the  really  distressing  circum- 
stances of  which  you  have  spoken,  is  easily  and 
innocently  explained.  I  came  to  effect  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  debt  due  from  my  clients,  Smooth 
and  Stanton,  to  Miles  Gregory.  I  made  an  ulti- 
mate proposition  from  my  insolvent  clients,  condi- 
tioned upon  a  surrender  of  their  bond.  Tt  seems 
that  Miles  Gregory  had  given  this  bond  to  his  son. 
Yielding  to  my  offer — an  advantageous  one,  made 
quite  professionally,  and  with  no  disposition  to 
wrong  or  distress  one  human  being — my  old  friend 
saw  fit  to  reclaim  the  bond  :  doubtless  with  the 
purpose  of  giving  in  another  form  the  aid  which 


natural  affection  must  induce  him  to  bestow  upon 
his  excellent  son.  Do  you  perceive  a  breach  of 
honesty,  or  innocence,  in  this  conduct  of  mine?" 

*'  Scarcely,  as  you  state  it,"  Grant  replied. 
"But  you  have,  notoriously,  very  adroit  powers 
of  narrative.  Leaving  this  matter  for  the  present, 
there  is  another  which  perhaps  you  can  explain. 
In  the  interview  at  the  house  of  Lewis  Gregory, 
his  father  spoke  of  a  debt  of  $10,000  due  to  him 
from  myself.  I  know  nothing  of  such  a  debt. 
Can  you  give  me  any  light  on  the  subject  V 

The  lawyer  had  stirred  this  debt  into  life,  and 
had  undertaken  to  propel  it  against  the  man  before 
him  :  but  his  composure  did  not  fail  him  in  the 
least,  as,  armed  with  an  apparent  candor  which  the 
shrewdest  men  adopt  as  the  very  best  means  of 
deceiving,  he  answered  : 

"  Yes  :  I  can  give  you  information  about  that 
debt.  Your  father  joined  Ireton,  his  neighbor,  in  a 
bond  to  Smooth  and  Stanton.  These  last  named 
parties  assigned  the  bond  to  Miles  Gregory,  in  part 
payment  for  lands  purchased  of  him.  The  debt 
is  Ireton's  ;  your  father  drew  no  advantage  from 
the  transaction.  He  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  surety. 
Miles  Gregory  can  hardly  think  of  pressing  this 
large  debt  against  you  ;  at  least  until  measures 
against  Ireton  have  failed.  And  of  this  there 
can  be  little  danger.  Ireton,  of  course,  can  dis- 
charge it." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Grant  musing.  "  But  tell 
me  how  it  happens  that  I  hear  of  this  thing  for  the 
first  time  now — ^just  in  connection  with  your  pres- 
ence here  at  Hackwood  ?" 

The  lawyer  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  ; 
he  however  said  : 

"  Coincidences  occur.  And  perhaps  peculiar 
circumstances — annoyance  at  some  feeling  inter- 
ference of  yours,  in  the  recent  interview,  perhaps — 
led  the  old  gentleman  to  speak  of  it." 

Grant  persevered  : 

"  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  suggest  and  advise  as 
to  this  debt,  in  the  conversation  here,  in  this  house, 
to-day  r' 

"  My  young  friend,"  replied  Achilles  Wiley, 
"  you  must  be  aware  that,  as  a  man  of  honor,  I 
can  make  no  answer  to  your  singularly  offensive 
question.  A  gentleman  scarcely  endures  to  be 
catechised  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner." 

"  I  then  take  for  granted  that  you  did  what  you 
refuse  to  deny,"  said  Grant.  "  You  are  not  a  man 
on  the  one  hand  to  utter  a  direct  lie,  or  on  the  other 
to  withhold,  for  want  of  a  certain  etiquette  in  the 
mode  of  asking,  a  satisfactory  answer,  when  truth 
will  permit  you  to  clear  your  skirts  by  giving  it. 
I  am  persuaded  that  you  have  instigated  the  father 
of  Lewis  Gregory  to  measures  of  hardship  against 
that  good  and  suffering  man."  Here  Achilles  Wi- 
ley tapped  loudly  upon  his  snuff-box.  "I  am  also 
persuaded  that  you  have  suggested  and  advised  in 
the  matter  of  this  Ireton  debt,  and  that  but  for  you 
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I  should  not  have  heard  of  it."  Achilles  Wiley 
took  a  profuse  pinch  of  snufF.  "  These  are  wrongs 
to  be  atoned  for;  and  yet  I  have  no  good  ground 
of  quarrel,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  against 
yon.  You  are  specious,  and  perhaps  the  mere  as- 
sertion of  your  professional  duties  and  immunities 
would  sustain  you  with  the  public,  and  make  my 
course  appear  wanton  and  absurd.  But  where 
gentlemen  desire  one  of  these  useful  collisions  : 
as  I  do  for  the  occurrences  of  to-day,  and  as  you 
must  do  for  certain  words  which  I  have  seen  fit  to 
use  in  my  conversation  with  you  :  a  little  ingenu- 
ity can  find  a  way.  You  comprehend  me  ?  It  is 
understood  then  that  you  and  T,  meeting  here  at 
Hackvvood,  dissipated  an  hour's  ennui  with  some 
spicy  political  discussions.  It  is  understood  that, 
becoming  warm,  you  used  certain  very  offensive 
expressions." 

"  Well :  go  on,"  said  the  lawyer  filling  up  a 
slight  pause. 

"It  is  understood  that  you  declined  in  the  heat 
produced  by  the  discussion,  to  retract  these  very 
offensive  expressions,  and  that  you  chose  rather  to 
give  me  the  manly  satisfaction,  which  my  wounded 
honor  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  demand  at 
your  hands." 

"  You  have  turned  the  corners  of  an  hypothesis 
quite  prettily,"  said  Achilles  Wiley ;  "  but  you 
have  stopped  short  of  the  end  by  one  clause." 
"  What  have  I  omitted  !"  Grant  asked. 
"You  have  omitted  to  state  that  Mr.  Wiley,  the 
heat  produced  by  the  discussion  having  subsided, 
reconsidered  his  position,  and  after  advising  with 
honorable  friends,  retracted  the  offensive  remarks, 
and  apologized  for  them." 

Grant  smiled  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  not  disposed 
heartily  to  such  a  meeting  as  I  desire." 

"  Heartily  ■?  no,"  replied  Wiley.  "  Upon  my 
word,  I  have  no  disposition  on  earth  to  it,  either 
hearty  or  lukewarm." 

"  Then,"  said  Grant,  "  I  suppose  that  such  re- 
dress is  not  open  to  me.  But  you  must  leave  this 
house  at  once,  or  I  shall  compel  you  to  go,  by  per- 
sonal violence." 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  Wiley.  "  You  shock 
me.     This  is  unendurable." 

"  It  may  be  unendurable,"  said  Grant,  "  but  you 
must  nevertheless  go  at  once.  What  you  began 
this  morning  you  shall  not  complete  this  evening." 
"  This  is  horrible,"  cried  Wiley  ;  "  it  becomes 
a  matter  very  different  from  your  supposititious 
quarrel.  This  is  to  be  weighed.  Understand, 
sir,  that  in  leaving  this  place,  I  go  because  the 
time  has  come  for  my  doing  so." 
-      "So  I  think." 

"  Your  threats  have  no  effect  upon  my  motives 
sir — none  whatever.     Peterkin  !  Peterkin  V 

The  footman  came  in,  and  shouldering  the  box 
of  gold  bore  it  to  the  cararige.     Wiley,  in  silent 


wrrath,  followed.  He  was  soon  rolling  away.  As 
he  cleared  the  old  gate  way,  whose  carved  figure- 
heads, mutilated  in  features,  looked  down  grimly, 
more  like  Lemures  than  the  better  guardian  spirits, 
his  anger  seemed  to  leave  him.  Even  in  so  short 
a  time  his  habitual  caution  had  regained  the 
mastery. 

"I  shall  drop  this  business  he  mused.  "The 
compensation  isn't  worth  the  danger.  What  a 
devil  of  a  perbon  this  deliberate,  slow-talking  youn- 
ster  is,  to  be  sure.  Such  enemies  do  harm,  but  no 
good.  I  must  get  upon  an  amicable  footing  with 
him." 

Henry  Grant  rode  away  from  Hackwood  soon 
after  the  lawyer's  departure.  And  he,  in  turn, 
had  been  but  a  little  while  gone,  when  Miles  Greg- 
ory came  back  from  the  wretched  visit  to  his  son. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  miser  cross-questioned  Jenkin  concerning 
Wiley's  absence.  Jenkin  could  give  him  no  satis- 
factory information.  He  presently  locked  himself 
into  his  room. 

Sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  he  pondered  for  a  long 
time.  Soon  the  annoyance,  occasioned  by  Wiley's 
not  awaiting  his  return,  gave  way  to  a  train  of  ab- 
sorbing thought.  He  had  dared  to  reclaim  the 
gift  to  his  son,  in  defiance  of  his  wild-tempered 
daughter,  and  of  her  former  threats  to  rob  him ; 
because  he  had  resolved  to  remove  his  hoards,  and 
hide  them  away  in  a  place  of  perfect  safety.  He 
had  caught  at  this  purpose,  we  have  seen,  as  his 
hands  were  dipping  into  Wiley's  gold.  He  had 
carried  it  with  him  as  a  stimulus  to  his  resolution 
in  the  encounter  with  his  daughter  and  son.  He 
still  retained  it,  in  spite  of  Joan's  changed  manner, 
and  the  contrition  with  which  she  seemed  to  recal 
her  threat ;  for  the  first  impression  had  been  sharp- 
ly sunk  into  his  suspicious,  covetous,  and  fearful 
nature  ;  and,  in  ^rulh,  he  distrusted  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  daughter's  present  show  of  inactive, 
sluggish  despair.  He  now  meditated  upon  this 
removal  of  his  boxes  of  money  and  other  valuables. 

"  I  must  begin  to-night,"  he  mused.  "  The  quar- 
ry pit  will  be  the  place.  And  then,  then,  when  I 
am  safe  from  the  girl — why  I  shall  do  as  I  please." 

Was  the  affection  of  a  father  for  his  children 
wholly  gone  ^  No  :  In'all  the  scene  at  the  house  of 
his  blind  son,  there  had  been  an  ache  of  the  heart, 
under  the  cupidity  and  anger  which  he  displayed. 
Perhaps  this  heartache,  these  pangs  keen  in  the 
core  of  the  miserable  man,  did,  in  their  struggle 
with  a  cupidity  too  strong  for  them,  cause  the  an- 
ger. When  we  are  driven  by  any  strong  evil  pas- 
sion to  measures  of  cruel  wrong  to  those  we  love, 
we  are  very  apt  to  be  fierce  in  temper,  and  to  lash 
out  at  others,  in  resentment  of  our  own  want  of 
internal  ease.     Now  that  cupidity  had  gained  its 
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end,  it  might  have  slumbered,  and  the  good  princi- 
ple might  for  a  lillle  time  have  come  up  from  its 
profounds,  and  ruled  over  his  meditations,  suggest- 
ing plans  of  aid  and  protection  to  his  children  ;  but 
the  cunning  schemes  for  hiding  his  wealth  abstract- 
ed him  from  such  softer  thoughts,  and  left  them  to 
visit  the  sombre  solitude  of  some  future  hour. 

As  he  sat,  maturing  his  purpose,  night  drew  on. 
About  dusk,  in  the  first  mutterings  of  a  rising  storm, 
Joan  came  home.  The  gusty  wind  roared  through 
the  great  door,  as  she  entered  the  house  ;  and  the 
miser  heard  her  well-known  step  on  the  stairs,  and 
along  the  passages,  as  she  sought  her  chamber. 
He  fell  into  a  nervous  disorder.  He  had  not  ex- 
pected her  return  so  soon.  She  had  said  that  a 
gulf  was  sunk  between  them — father  and  child — 
and  that  the  fortunes  of  her  blind  brother  were  her 
ovin  ;  and  yet  she  had  returned  in  a  few  hours  to 
take  her  accustomed  place  in  the  household.  The 
truth  is  that  despair  had  dulled  the  reason  of  the 
poor  girl,  and  she  had  come  back  from  mere  blind 
obedience  to  habit.  The  miser  grew  more  and 
more  nervous,  as  he  reflected  upon  her  return,  and 
presence  on  this  night  fixed  for  the  removal  of  his 
moneys.  Dusk  deepened  into  an  intensely  dark 
night.  Soon  the  roll  of  distant  thunder  gave  way 
to  explosive  peals  near  at  hand,  and  almost  inces- 
sant flames  of  lightning  gleamed  and  burned  over 
trees,  buildings,  and  the  coverts  of  the  barrens. 
The  windows  of  the  miser's  desolate  room  became 
oblongs  of  yellow  flame.  In  his  nervous  disorder, 
weak  in  the  solitude  which  was  commonly  his 
strength,  there  was  something  living  and  terrible  in 
the  dread  voices,  and  lurid  fires,  which  roared,  peal- 
ed and  blazed  without.  The  old  author  of  one  of 
the  Elizabethan  moralities  makes  a  monster  of 
Thunder,  and  calls  Lightning  his  red-winged  sis- 
ter. Brother  and  sister — these  furies  of  the  ele- 
ments— were  wildly  alive  on  this  stormy  night. 

The  miser  summoned  Jenkin  to  bear  him  com- 
pany. Jenkin  made  the  shutters  close,  and  lighted 
a  feeble  candle.  For  several  hours  the  storm  raged  ; 
it  then  passed  away.  The  rain,  which  had  fallen 
heavily,  came  down  with  only  a  capricious  patter 
upon  the  roofs  ;  the  peals  of  thunder  became  more 
distant;  the  re-opened  shutters  showed  only  flashes 
in  the  east.  It  was  like  the  dying  away  of  a  bat- 
tle which  has  become  a  rout ;  a  feeble  rally  on  the 
far  hills,  a  flight  into  the  valleys  beyond. 

"  I  must  strengthen  myself  with  food,"  said  the 
miser,  as  the  storm  passed  away.  "  It  has  been  a 
long  fast." 

Jenkin  brought  from  a  closet  cheese  and  hard 
bread.  The  owner  of  many  thousand  acres  looked 
carefully  at  the  provision,  to  detect  any  possible 
diminution  of  it  since,  like  some  old  gray  mouse, 
he  last  nibbled  at  it. 

"  Very  little  is  enough,  if  we  are  saving,"  he 
said,  as  he  entered  upon  his  repast. 

It   was   about   midnight.     The   miser,  who  had 


gone  to  bed  at  his  usual  hour,  got  up  again,  and 
puffing  at  some  coals  which,  pleading  the  dampness 
of  the  night,  he  had  made  Jenkin  heap  in  the  hearth 
and  cover  with  ashes,  lighted  a  candle.  He  next 
left  his  room  quietly,  and  went  to  the  room  of  his 
youngest  daughter.  Opening  the  door  stealthily, 
he  looked  in.  Anne  slept  soundly.  The  watery 
moonbeams  touched  a  white  shoulder  which  lay  ex- 
posed to  the  old  man's  view.  The  light  of  the 
candle,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  blended 
feebly  with  these  beams.  He  drew  near  to  the  lit- 
tle white  bed  and  its  gentle  tenant.  How  beauti- 
ful the  child-like  woman  was — how  low,  tranquil 
and  soft  was  her  breathing.  Bending  over  this 
best-loved  of  his  children,  the  old  man  sighed  ;  the 
girl  stirred  in  her  sleep,  but  only  moving  an  arm, 
which  exposed  still  farther  the  white  shoulder,  re- 
sumed her  tranquil  breathing.  The  miser  left  the 
room  as  stealthily  as  he  had  entered  it.  He  next 
turned  his  steps  to  the  chamber  of  Joan.  The  door 
was  ajar.  He  looked  in.  Joan  also  slept.  Her 
hands  were  locked,  one  in  the  other,  over  her  breast. 
Her  face  was  in  shadow.  Her  breathing  was 
heavy  ;  the  long  and  large  limbs  of  the  beautiful 
amazon,  shaping  the  drapery  which  concealed  them, 
were  motionless.  It  seeemed  to  be  a  sluggish  and 
dull  sleep  that  chained  the  senses  of  the  unhappy 
girl.  This  bed,  and  its  sleeper,  the  miser  did  not 
venture  to  approach.  After  listening  for  some 
time,  he  withdrew,  leaving  the  door  still  ajar.  As 
he  passed  back  he  heard  something  like  a  moan; 
it  came  from  Jenkin  who  slept  in  a  passage  below. 
The  old  servant  uttered  some  sounds,  such  as  we 
hear  from  our  hunting  dogs  when  they  dream  on 
the  hearth  rug ;  but,  starting  from  sleep,  shook 
himself,  and  muttered,  "  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
us." 

The  master,  after  waiting  until  Jenkin  was  again 
asleep,  re-entered  his  room,  leaving  the  door  half 
open.  Presently  he  unlocked  the  hiding  place  of 
his  moneys,  and,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  leaned  into 
the  recess,  until  only  his  skirts  and  long  thin  legs 
were  out  of  it.  Then  he  brought  out  a  box  which 
he  lifted  with  difficulty.  As  he  placed  it  on  the 
floor,  another  sound  mingled  with  its  dull  thump  ; 
the  sound  of  a  soft  footfall.  Turning  quickly, 
he  saw  Joan.  With  a  swift  shudder  he  made  the 
opened  panel  fast  again  ;  and  then,  with  the  key 
clutched  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  his  back 
planted  against  the  wainscoting  and  his  body  shrink- 
ing into  a  bend,  fronted  his  daughter  with  the  min- 
gled courage  and  fear  of  a  stag  at  bay.  The  girl 
approached  with  singular  motions  and  gestures. 
Her  arms  were  lifted,  and  advanced  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands  downward  ;  her  chin  was  raised,  and 
her  mouth  tightly  compressed  ;  her  eyes  w6re  fixed 
as  if  on  some  far  object ;  her  body  had  the  stag- 
gering motion  of  one  wading  in  deep  water,  and 
beaten  by  counter  currents.  Presently,  as  she 
came  quite  near,  the  miser  saw,  by  the  candle-light, 
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a  dead  lustre  in  her  blood-shot  eyes,  and  his  real 
fears  gave  way  to  mere  nervous  tremors.  Joan 
had  come,  not  as  a  robber,  but  as  a  somnambulist. 
She  turned  aside  when  her  swaying  and  shaken 
steps  had  brought  her  almost  to  his  feet,  and  said  : 
"  Drowned — drowned  ;  ah  !  no  help — no  help  !" 
The  miser  blew  out  his  light  and  drew  closer 
still  to  the  wall.  His  eyes  attempted  then  to  fol- 
low his  daughter  in  the  dark.  One  might  have 
seen  an  animal  glow  in  the  round  staring  balls.  His 
heart  beat  with  a  dull,  muffled  sound.  It  was  not 
fear  of  real  danger,  but  nervous  suspense,  and  per- 
haps the  terrors  with  which  the  weird  and  unreal 
fill  us,  that  oppressed  him.  As  he  watched  his 
daughter's  motions,  he  saw  her  leave  the  room. 
With  a  sense  preternaturally  quickened,  he  heard 
her  slight  footfall  at  every  step,  as  she  retraced  her 
way  to  her  chamber,  and  finally  the  sharp  creak, 
and  catch  of  the  bolt,  as  she  shut  herself  into  it. 
It  was  quite  an  hour  before  the  old  man  recovered 
sufficiently  from  the  shock  of  this  interruption,  to 
be  able  to  resume  his  operations.  Then,  ignorant 
of  the  hour,  and  fearful  that  his  inaction  had  con- 
tinued too  long,  and  that  day  might  be  near,  he 
crept  to  a  window  and  would  have  looked  to  the 
eastern  horizon  ;  but  a  moving  light  on  the  flat  just 
beyond  the  little  stream,  at  once  fixed  his  attention. 
The  light  moved  with  a  gliding  motion  just  above 
the  long  grass  ;  presently,  it  became  stationary, 
and  seemed  to  be  poised,  and  to  round  itself  into  a 
perfect  orb,  burning  with  a  pale  light  without  lus- 
tre ;  then  it  resumed  its  motion,  and  went  gliding 
away,  at  a  sharp  angle  with  its  former  course.  It 
was  a  lamp  of  the  marshes — a  Will  o'  the  wisp. 
The  old  man,  familiar  with  such  lights,  looked  away 
from  it  to  the  stream  ;  the  brook,  usually  clear  and 
slow  in  its  current,  had  been  greatly  swollen  by  the 
recent  rain,  and  ran  now  in  a  torrent,  whose  yellow 
and  turbid  surface  the  moon  made  quite  visible. 
From  this  again  he  looked  to  the  east.  Day  was 
not  near.  Then  lighting  his  candle  once  more,  he 
resumed  his  interrupted  labours.  The  box  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  recess,  he  lifted  and  carried 
across  the  room.  This  proved  its  weight,  which 
he  found  greater  than  he  could  readily  manage. 
Casting  about  for  an  expedient,  he  hit  upon  one  ; 
he  took  a  rope  from  the  cheese  closet,  and  fasten- 
ing this  to  the  handles  of  leather,  at  each  end  of 
the  box,  made  a  band  to  go  over  the  head,  and  rest 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  This  would,  of  course, 
diminish  the  labour  of  the  arms  in  carrying  so  great 
a  weight.  Having  completed  these  arrangements, 
he  blew  out  his  candle,  took  up  the  box,  first  pla- 
cing the  rope  over  his  neck,  and  after  a  little  de- 
lay at  the  door,  which  he  quietly  locked  after  him, 
stole  down  the  creaking  stairway.  Jenkin,  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking,  had  a  vague  conscious- 
ness that  a  tottering  old  man,  bearing  a  burthen, 
passed  him,  and  left  the  house  by  a  back  door.  But 
when  he  had  fully  opened  his  eyes  he  saw  nothing 


except  the  moonlight  lying  upon  the  great  old  stair- 
way as  yellow  as  gold,  and  cut,  as  it  lay,  into  the 
quaint  traceries  of  the  arched  window  by  which  it 
had  entered. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Day  came.  Sunshine  and  rain-drops  made  the 
face  of  nature  flash  and  glitter.  The  martins  filled 
the  air  aloft  with  their  cries..  The  swallow  chuck- 
led as  she  hung  about  her  nest,  and  saw  her  swift 
mate  dart  away  to  bring  back  provision  from  his 
market  above  the  moorlands.  Even  the  old  peak- 
ed gables  of  Hackwood  put  on  a  grim  smile  as  na- 
ture laughed  through  her  tears. 

Joan  awoke  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  distressed  by  bad  dreams.  She  remembered 
something  of  one  of  them.  It  was  a  dream  of  wa- 
ters rising  from  valley  to  hill,  from  hill  to  mountain, 
and  drowning  the  world  by  horrible  degrees.  Per- 
haps the  material  for  such  a  dream  had  been  fur- 
nished by  the  storm.  She  smiled  bitterly,  as  now, 
awake  and  hardened  by  sorrow  into  indifference 
to   life  and  death,  she  recalled  her  dreamino-  emo- 

O 

tions  of  dread  and  hope. 

The  sun  had  been  some  time  risen,  when  Jenkin 
went  to  the  door  of  his  master's  room.  He  found 
it  locked.  He  endeavored  to  make  himself  heard. 
He  knocked  repeatedly,  and  finally  used  his  voice. 
No  answer  came,  and  the  old  servant,"beginning  to 
be  alarmed,  hobbled  off  to  his  young  mistresses. 
Joan  and  Anne  presently  came  to  the  fastened  door 
and  called  loudly,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"  You  must  cut  this  door  down,"  said  Joan  quick- 
ly. Finding  that  Jenkin  hesitated,  and  that  Anne 
seemed  surprised,  she  added,  "  He  may  be  dying — 
or  </effli." 

"  Ah  !  cut  it  down — cut  it  down  !''  cried  the 
youngest  girl  infinitely  alarmed  ;  and  then  called — • 
"  Father — father  !"  in  so  clear  and  ringing  a  voice, 
that  the  garrets  echoed  as  if  an  Ariel  had  found  his 
way  into  them. 

Jenkin  brought  to  his  aid  the  two  or  three  old 
servants  of  the  establishment,  and  the  door  was 
forced.  Miles  Gregory  was  not  in  the  room.  This 
discovery  at  once  removed  the  alarm  of  his  daugh- 
ters. They  withdrew,  supposing  that  he  had  gone 
out  and  would  soon  return. 

But  when  several  hours  passed  without  his  ap- 
pearing, the  household  became  again  seriously 
alarmed.  Search  was  made  in  every  probable 
place.  Sometimes  a  seeker  would  imagine  the  old 
quaint  hat  with  its  peaked  top,  which  the  miser 
commonly  wore,  in  some  fantastic  form  of  the  fo- 
liage of  the  neighboring  coverts.  Sometimes  a 
sound  like  his  stealthy  step  would  make  the  eyes 
turn  quickly,  but  it  was  always  a  sigh-  of  the  faint 
wind,  or  a  noise  of  the  brook,  already  much  subsi- 
ded, and  regaining  its  clearness.  When  the  evea- 
ing  drew  on,  quite  a  crowd  had  collected. 
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A  boy,  a  little  kfen-faced  fellow,  at  last  found  a 
trace  of  the  missing  man.  On  the  narrow  border 
of  level  ground,  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
the  end  of  a  log  which  made  a  bridge  overthe  brook, 
were  several  impressions  in  the  grassy  soil.  All 
of  these  were  dull  except  one,  which  showed  clear- 
ly the  slip  of  a  foot,  and  then  a  clear  stamp  where 
the  foothold  had  been  secured.  Jenkin,  brought  to 
the  spot,  examined  the  footmark,  and  was  sure  that 
the  patched  shoe  of  his  master  had  made  it.  A 
part  of  the  crowd  gathered  about  him.  One  of  the 
number  went  upon  the  foot-bridge,  holding,  as  he 
walked,  by  a  rude  hand-railing.  About  midway, 
an  end  of  one  of  the  laths  of  which  this  railing  was 
made,  sprung  out  under  the  pressure  of  his  hand  ; 
the  nail  which  had  fastened  it  to  an  upright  had 
given  way. 

"  If  the  old  gentleman  tried  to  cross  here  in  the 
night,"  said  the  man,  when  he  had  secured  his  bal- 
lance,  nearly  lost  by  the  yielding  of  the  rail,  "  ten 
to  one  but  he  fell  in.  But  this  is  a  little  branch  to 
drown  a  man." 

And  saying  this,  the  bridge-walker  began  to  look 
into  the  water,  and  to  feel  the  bottom  with  a  long 
stick.  He  found  the  depth  much  greater  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  It  was  quite  six  feet ;  the 
current  had  washed  the  brook  here  to  an  unusual 
depth.  As  the  man  felt  about  with  his  stick,  he 
touched  upon  a  substance  which  arrested  the  sweep- 
ing motions  of  his  search  ;  he  pressed  upon  one 
spot — and  lingered  upon  it. 

"  He  is  here — I  think  he  is  here,"  said  the  stout 
countryman  in  a  low  and  grave  voice. 

And  so  indeed  it  proved.  The  body  of  Miles 
Gregory  was  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  this  brook — 
a  stream  so  narrow,  that  a  good  hunter  might  ordi- 
narily have  cleared  it  at  a  leap.  But  the  storm  had 
swollen  it,  and  then  a  fatal  cause  was  at  once  seen 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  box,  so  heavy  as  to  add 
greatly  to  the  labour  of  drawing  the  dead  man  upon 
the  bank,  had  been  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  body. 
One  hand,  moreover,  retained  a  fast  hold  to  a  han- 
dle of  this  box,  and  the  death-clutch  could  only  be 
broken  by  wrenching  at  the  fingers.  This  was  the 
manner  of  the  death  of  Miles  Gregory  of  Hack- 
wood. 

What  subtle  connection  there  might  be  between 
the  dream  and  the  dead  man's  daughter,  and  this 
his  unhappy  end,  I  cannot  say.  Country  gossips, 
on  a  no  better  basis,  have  often  established  a  spir- 
itual foreknowledge  of  events  ;  and  indeed  the  wi- 
sest, who  see  under  the  show  of  life  its  inexplica- 
ble mysteries,  whilst  not  weakly  credulous  as  to 
such  things,  are  yet  not  apt  to  disbelieve  as  prag- 
matically as  that  long-eared  formalist,  the  Brocto- 
phantasmist  of  the  Faust;  or  to  run  logical  tilts 
which  can  only  result  in  catching  a  mist  on  their 
spear-heads. 

With  the  death  of  Miles  Gregory,  the  distresses 
of  debt,  and   obstructed   love,   which  had  pressed 


heavily  upon  his  children,  and  which  have  made  the 
staple  of  my  story,  were  removed.  He  left  no  will. 
His  large  property  passed,  by  inheritance,  to  his 
children.  I  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  give  the 
reader  some  knowledge  of  the  after  fortunes  of  my 
characters. 

Anne  Gregory  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Grant, 
and  mistress  of  Statton.  Her  dowry  increased  the 
means  of  her  husband  so  materially  that  hereditary 
debts  have  been  discharged;  and  the  sweet  girl, 
become  now  a  gentle  matron,  lives  in  a  cheerful  and 
prosperous  present,  and  looks  with  reasonable  as- 
surance to  a  happy  future.  Little  boys  and  girls 
are  beginning  to  perplex  old  Jenkin,  who  has  a  cabin 
at  Statton,  and  basks  under  its  western  wall  on 
sunny  evenings.  He  has  stories  to  tell  them,  and 
toy  baskets  to  make  for  them.  He  is  occasionally 
peremptory,  but  one  little  girl  of  the  number  al- 
ways carries  her  end,  when,  stealing  behind  him, 
she  puts  her  smooth  arms  about  his  neck. 

Her  father's  death  fell  with  a  terrible  effect  upon 
Joan  Gregory.  The  dark  dread  that  her  threats 
had  caused  it,  preyed  on  her  spirits  for  years.  But 
time  triumphed.  The  suffering  woman  regained 
the  spring  of  her  bold  nature,  and  came  to  look 
upon  life  more  hopefully,  and  with  the  courage  of 
one  who  salves  the  past  with  the  consciousness  of 
good  motives.  She  became  the  wife  of  an  honora- 
ble and  distinguished  man,  of  great  force  of  char- 
acter, and  lives  now  in  a  distant  country. 

Lewis  Gregory  has  been  partially  cured  of  his 
blindness;  but  not  sufficiently  to  return  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  now  master  of  Hackwood,  and  has 
restored  the  house  and  its  grounds.  The  barrens 
are  made  fertile  ;  and  the  ash  coverts  have  given 
way  to  waving  grasses  and  grains.  Grace,  his 
wife,  is  still  living.  She  has  sought  life  in  foreign 
travel.  The  airs  of  Montpeiier,  in  the  Lower  Lan- 
guedoc,  have  alleviated,  if  not  removed,  her  mala- 
dy. Perhaps  happiness  will  perfect  the  work.  It 
is  surely  a  sweet  medicine. 

I  trust  that  the  reader  has  taken  something  more 
than  a  cold  interest  in  the  distresses,  and  subsequent 
prosperity  of  "  The  Gregories  of  Hackwood." 


Could  we  look  into  the  librariesof  authors,  the  studios  of 
artists,  and  the  laboratories  of  chemists,  and  view  what 
they  have  only  sketched,  or  what  lie  scattered  in  fiagments, 
and  could  we  trace  their  first  and  last  thoughts,  we  might 
discover  that  we  have  lost  more  than  we  possess.  There 
we  might  view  foundations  without  superstructures,  once 
the  monuments  of  their  hopes  ! 

Men  of  genius  are  often  reverenced  only  where  they  are 
known  by  their  writings  ;  intellectual  beings  in  the  romance 
of  life — in  its  history,  they  are  men  !  Erasmus  compared 
them  to  the  great  figures  in  tapestry-work,  which  lose  their 
effect  when  not  seen  at  a  distance.  Their  foibles  and  their 
infirmities  are  obvious  to  their  associates,  often  only  capa- 
ble of  discerning  these  qualities.  The  defectsof  great  men 
are  the  consolation  of  the  dunces. — D'Israeli. 
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AMERICANISMS.* 

We  are  a  gveal.  people.  That  is,  we,  tlie  uni- 
versal Yankee  nation,  and  not  ive,  the  writer  of 
this  article.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  great- 
ness. From  the  night  when  the  tea  was  thrown 
overboard  from  the  ships  in  Boston  harbor,  we 
have  heen  progressing,  (a  good  word,  in  spite  of  the 
lexicographers,)  until  this  day — the  first  of  October, 
in  the  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Forty  Eight, 
the  date  of  the  Messenger's  publication — we  stand 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  like  Saul 
among  the  men  of  Israel,  or 

velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  rninores. 

The  idea  of  Britannia's  marching  over  the  moun- 
tain wave,  as  mistress  of  the  seas,  may  be  all  very 
well  in  Mr.  Campbell's  lyrics,  and  France  may 
claim  to  be  the  propagandist  of  the  fashions,  but 
we  boldly  assert  the  proud  supremacy  of  Brother 
Jonathan,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Something, 
periiaps,  might  be  said  in  praise  of  English  learn- 
ing and  French  science,  of  the  British  Museum 
and  the  discovery  of  Le  Verrier,  if  we  were  dis- 
posed to  do  justice  to  our  transatlantic  neighbors; 
but  we  have  set  out  in  this  article  to  brag  of  Ame- 
rica and  brag  we  shall,  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
It  would  be  quite  improper,  certainly,  to  sound  the 
praises  of  any  other  country.  We  know  a  gentle- 
man, who  once  went  to  Liverpool  as  supercargo 
in  a  commercial  enterprise  and  who  remained  in 
England  three  months,  without  seeing  London. 
We  ventured  to  ask  him  on  his  return  why  he  had 
not  visited  the  metropolis?  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I 
had  my  luggage  taken  down  to  the  station  and  was 
on  ray  way  to  get  a  ticket,  when  I  met  a  friend, 
who  assured  me  that  London  was  a  very  stupid 
place,  and  so  I  came  back  again."  It  is  just  in 
this  manner  that  we  shall  speak  of  Albion  or  any 
other  nation  when  compared  with  ourselves.  We 
have  learned  long  since,  on  fourth-of-July  days,  to 
boast  of  America  as  a  pretty  considerable  sort  of 
.  country  and  no  mistake,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
our  national  anthem,  to 

Stick  a  feather  in  our  cap 


And  call  it  macaroni ! 


Are  we  not  "  going  ahead"  in  every  branch  of 
human  improvement  ]  Not  only  is  the  schoolmaster 
abroad,  but  his  smart   scholars  are  making  them- 
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selves  known  in  all  directions.  We  have  accom- 
plished wonderful  things  in  arts  and  arms,  in  letters 
and  locomotion,  and  while  skirting  the  Atlantic  for 
two  thousand  miles  with  populous  and  thriving 
cities,  we  have  carried  our  julaps  and  our  jurispru- 
dence across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  among  strange 
tribes  of  dusky  and  barbarous  Injuns  !  As  our  poli- 
cy is  peace,  we  shall  soon  reach  the  Pacific,  and, 
acting  over  again  the  energetic  measures  of  Au- 
gustus, who  "  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of 
marble,"  shall  rear  the  temples  of  justice  and  reli- 
gion, and  lift  up  the  voice  of  enlightened  morality, 
where  now  is  heard  only 

The  wolf's  long  howl  on  Onalaska's  shore  ! 

There,  that  will  do !  We  take  breath,  and  come 
more  immediately  to  the  subject  we  propose  to  dis- 
cuss. 

That  subject  is  "Americanisms." 

And  to  define  the  term,  we  recur,  before  pro- 
ceeding farther,  to  the  very  excellent  volume  of 
Mr.  Bartlett ; 

"  Americanism.  A  way  of  speaking  peculiar 
to  this  country. — Wilherspoon. 

"  '  By  Americanism,'  says  Dr.  Wilherspoon,  '  I 
understand  a  use  of  phrases  or  terms,  or  a  con- 
struction of  sentences,  even  among  persons  of 
rank  and  education,  different  from  the  use  of  the 
same  terms  and  phrases,  or  the  construction  of 
similar  sentences,  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  sense 
it  is  exactly  similar  in  its  formation  and  significa- 
tion to  the  word  Scotticism.'  " 

This  definition  is  quite  sufficient  and  satisfactory, 
although  we  might  carp  at  the  term  "  rank"  as 
somewhat  aristocratic  for  our  institutions. 

We  now  assert,  in  the  face  of  Blackwood  and 
his  Anglo-American  correspondent,  that,  with  all 
our  Americanisms,  we  speak,  as  a  nation,  better 
English  than  do  the  people  of  the  "  fast-anchored 
isle."  True  it  is,  that  in  some  sections  of  the 
United  States,  from  local  influences  and  foreign 
admixtures,  the  vernacular,  throwing  off  the  tram- 
mels of  the  schools,  has  assumed  a  flexibility  and 
copiousness  quite  unknown  to  the  17th  century. 
But  this  does  not  weaken  our  position  at  all.  For 
we  believe  that  even  in  these  sections  better  Eng- 
lish is  spoken  than  among  similar  classes  of  society 
in  England.  The  b'hoys  in  the  Bowery,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  converse  with  any  strict  observance 
of  grammar  or  any  remarkable  purity  of  expres- 
sion, but  their  lingo  is  better  than  that  of  the  young 
gentlemen  of  St.  Giles,'  who  have  been  introduced 
to  us,  in  all  their  larcenous  extravagance,  in  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  novels.  The  slang  of  collegians  is 
very  similar  in  both  countries  and  is  not  worse,  we 
apprehend,  at  Yale  or  the  University  of  Virginia 
than  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Among  the  nobili- 
ty, in  the  circles  of  Belgrave  Square,  we  do  not 
doubt    that    the   language   is  spoken    with    great 
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purity,  but  it  is  spoken  quite  as  well  by  educated 
people  in  Boston,  in  Baltimore,  in  Richmond,  in 
Charleston  or  in  St.  Louis.  What  indeed  shall 
we  say  of  the  dialects  of  Yorkshire  and  Cornwall, 
or  where  among  our  people  is  such  English  em- 
ployed ■? 

We  are  right  glad  that  the  subject  has  at  length 
eno-a<Ted  the  attention  of  one  so  well  qualified  to 
do  it  entire  justice  as  Mr.  Bartlett.  Well-known 
for  his  philological  altainmenls  and  his  accurate 
research,  his  studies  have  made  him  familiar,  in 
an  uncommon  degree,  with  the  rise  and  progress  of 
our  tongue.  We  have  read  his  book  vsith  great 
pleasure  and  we  consider  it  a  most  acceptable  con- 
tribution to  literal ure.  Any  one,  who  will  take  it 
up,  while  he  will  derive  abundant  amusement  from 
the  novelties  it  contains,  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  many  words,  which  have  been  set  down  as  of 
our  own  invention,  are  based  upon  genuine  Biblical 
or  Shaksperian  usage. 

The  verb  to  progress,  which  we  have  used  in 
our  foregoing  remarks,  after  having  been  excluded 
from  the  language  by  the  "  best  authorities,"  must 
again  be  admitted  under  the  sanction  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  and  the  occurrence  of  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  old  dramatists. 

"  Let  me  wipe  off  this  honorable  dew, 
That  silverlji  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks." 

King  John,  V.  2. 

" Although  the  popular  blast 

Halh  reared  thy  name  up  to  bestride  a  cloud 
Or  progress  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun." 

Ford. —  Broken  Heart. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  "  axe"  for  ask 
is  a  vulgarism  indigenous  to  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  We  have  had  it  quoted  to  us  as  an  in- 
stance of  Virginia  coinage.  But  the  verb  to  axe  is  as 
old  as  the  language.  In  the  Ang.  Sax.  it  is  acsian, 
axian.  Mr.  Bartlett  cites  the  following  authorities 
for  it : 

"And  Pilate  axide  him,  art  thou  Kingof  Jewis? 
And  Jhesus  answeride  and  saide  to  him,  thou 
seist. —  Wiclif,  Trans,  of  the  Bible. 

A  poor  lazar,  upon  the  tide, 
Came  to  the  gate  and  axed  raeate. 

Gower.  Con.  Anc. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  in  a 
letter  to  her  son,  Henry  VII.,  concludes  with, 

As  hearty  blessings  as  ye  can  axe  of  God. 

Lord  Howard. 

In  the  next  reign,  Dr.  John  Clarke  writes  to  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  and  tells  him  that 

The  King  axed  after  your  Grace's  welfare. 

Pegge's  Anecdote." 

The  expression  sharp  set  in  the  sense  of  hun- 


gry is  given  very  properly  as  in  frequent  colloquial 
use  both  in  England  and  the  United  States.  In 
support  of  this,  the  writer  might  have  referred  to 
one  of  the  best  of  Charles  Lamb's  puns.  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Manning,  a  mathematical  tutor 
at  Cambridge,  he  says,  "  Puns  I  have  not  made 
many,  (nor  punch  much)  since  the  date  of  my  last ; 
one  I  cannot  help  relating.  A  constable  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  was  telling  me  that  eight  people 
dined  at  the  top  of  the  spire  of  the  Cathedral,  upon 
which  I  remarked,  that  they  must  be  very  sharp- 
set.'' 

There  are  many  other  words  of  this  description 
in  Mr.  Barllett's  Dictionary,  some  of  which  he 
has  failed  to  trace  to  their  origin  or  to  notice  as 
common  in  England.  We  suggest  three  or  four 
examples.  We  think  it  strange  that  the  plain  de- 
rivations and  authorities  of  these  words  did  not 
occur  to   so  well-informed  and  accurate  an  author. 

On.  page  61,  Mr.  Bartlett  gives  us 

"  Callithumpians.  It  is  a  common  practice 
(says  he)  in  New  York,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  country,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  for  persons  to 
assemble  with  tin  horns,  bells,  rattles,  and  similar 
euphonious  instruments,  and  parade  the  streets 
making  all  the  noise  and  discord  possible.  This 
Party  is  called  the  Callithumpians,  or  the  Calli- 
thumpian  Band.  On  wedding  nights  the  happy 
couple  are  sometimes  saluted  with  this  discord  by 
those  wlio  choose  to  consider  the  marriage  an  im- 
proper one,  instead  of  a  serenade. — See  CharivarV 

While  this  definition  describes  well  enough  the 
manner  of  the  performance  and  the  instruments 
generally  used,  our  author  has  been  singularly  un- 
fortunate, we  think,  in  locating  the  practice  ;  for 
we  entertain  no  sort  of  doubt  that  if  it  is  common 
for  parties  of  this  description,  to  go  out  on  New 
Year's  Eve  to  make  night  hideous  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  and  fright  Manhattan  Isle  from  its  pro- 
priety, it  is  also  common  for  them  to  be  put  in  the 
watch-house  for  their  trouble.  They  must  either 
yield,  or,  like  Hood's  prowler, 

Frightened  by  Policeman  B.  3,  flee. 

The  fact  is,  the  Callithumpians  flourish  most  in 
colleges  situated  in  small  towns  or  villages,  where 
the  constable  can  do  nothing  to  suppress  disorder, 
against  a  large  force  of  students,  without  ihe  posse 
comitatus.  We  know  something  about  it  from  per- 
sonal experience,  and  we  can  assure  Mr.  Bartlett 
that  the  word  has  an  excellent  Greek  derivation. 
It  comes  from  KaXoi,  pleasant,  and  9y^of,  the  soul, 
because  they  are  pleasant  souls,  or  jolly  fellows, 
who  engage  in  the  sport. 

Page  205.     "Licking.     A  flogging  ;  a  beating." 

The  authorities  given  for  this  are  Col.  Crockett 

and  the  Charcoal  Sketches  of  the  late  Joseph  C. 

Neal. 

Now  there  is  no  better  word  than  "  licking."    Its 
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root  is  lictor,  the  name  of  the  official  who  carried 
around  ihe  fasces  to  thrash  the  rabble  into  a  proper 
respect  for  the  Roman  magistracy. 

Again.  Page  298.  "Shindy.  A  Row  or  Spree." 
Mr.  Bartlett  gives  no  other  authority  for  this  than 
Mr.  Neal  and  thus  admits  that  the  word  is  an  Amer- 
icanism proper.  'Shindy'  is  one  of  those  specimens 
of  slang,  which  have  been  brought  wiih  spices  from 
India.  It  is  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  general, 
Scindia,  who  always  got  up  a  fight  wherever  he 
went. 

It  is  \tery  possible  that  our  speculations  with  re- 
gard to  these  words  may  be  considered  fanciful  and 
extravagant.  But  there  is  a  phrase  given  by  Mr. 
Bartlett  as  of  native  growth,  about  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute  whatever,  when  we  point  out  the 
source  from  which  it  comes.  He  dues  not  mention 
a  single  passage  iu  English  literature  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  seems  to  consider  it  as  obnuxious  to 
the  charge  of  being  American  born.     The  phrase  is 

"  By  the  Skin  of  One's  Teeth.  When  a  man 
(says  our  author)  has  made  a  narrow  escape  from 
any  dilemma,  it  is  a  common  remark  lo  say,  that 
he  has  saved  himself  'by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.'  "' 

To  put  the  matter  forever  at  rest,  so  far  as  the 
propriety  of  the  phrase  is  concerned,  we  quote  a 
passage  from  the  most  splendid  of  all  compositions. 
In  the  book  of  Job,  xix  chap.,  20  verse,  it  is  thus 
written,  •  . 

"  My  bone  cleaveth  to  my  skin  and  to  my  flesh  and  I  am 
escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth." 

There  must  be  inevitably  very  mrany  additions  to 
language  in  the  advancement  of  the  sciences  and 
the  important  changes  of  national  character.  New 
discoveries  and  new  combinations  of  long-estab- 
lished facts  and  principles  involve  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  new  terms  by  which  to  designate  them. 
In  this  manner,  the  United  States  has  added  large- 
ly to  the  vocabulary  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Nor  can  it  be 
questioned  that  many  phrases  and  expressions  have 
crept  into  use,  which  have  no  sufficient  origin  and 
would  be  little  understood  out  of  the  country.  Some 
of  these  are  curious  and  amusing.  W'e  shall  men- 
tion several  of  each  class,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bart- 
lett. 

"  Backwoods.  The  partially  cleared  forest  re- 
gion on  the  western  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
called  also  the  back  settlements.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  regarded  as  the  back  part  or  rear  of  A  n- 
glo-American  civilization,  which  fronts  on  the  At- 
lantic.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  English  word 
Jac^  has  thus  acquired  the  meaning  of  Western, 
which  it  has  in  several  Oriental  languages,  and  also 
in  Irish." 

"  Brother  Jonathan.  The  origin  of  this  term^ 
as  applied  to  the  United  States,  is  given  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Norwich  Courier.  The  Edi- 
tor says  it  was  communicated  by  a  gentleman  now 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age  who  was  an  active 


participator  in  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution.    The 
story  is  as  follows  : 

"When  General  Washington,  after  being  appoint- 
ed commander  of  the  army  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  came  to  Massachusetts  to  organize  it  and 
make  preparations  fur  the  defence  of  the  country, 
he  found  a  great  want  of  ammunition  and  other 
means  necessary  to  meet  the  powerful  foe  he  had 
to  contend  with,  and  great  difficulty  to  obtain  them. 
If  attacked  in  such  condition,  the  cause  at  once 
might  be  hopeless.  On  one  occasion  at  that  anx- 
ious period,  a  consultation  of  the  officers  and  oth- 
ers was  had,  when  it  seemed  no  way  could  be  de- 
vised to  make  such  preparation  as  was  necessary. 
His  Excellency,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  elder, 
was  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
on  whose  judgment  and  aid  the  General  placed  the 
greatest  reliance,  and  remarlced,  "  We  must  con- 
sult '  Brother  Jonathan'  on  the  subject."  The  Gen- 
eral did  so,  and  the  Governor  was  successful  in 
supplying  many  of  the  wants  of  the  army.  When 
difficulties  afterwards  arose  and  thearmy  was  spread 
over  the  country,  it  became  a  by- word,  '  We  must 
consult  Brother  Jonathan.''  The  term  Yankee  is 
still  applied  to  a  portion,  but  '  Brother  Jonathan^ 
has  now  become  a  designation  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  John  Bull  has  for  England." 

"  Diggings.  A  word  first  used  at  the  W^estern 
Lead  Mines,  to  denote  places  where  the  ore  was 
dug.  Instead  of  saying  this  or  that  mine,  it  is  these 
diggings  or  those  diggins.  The  phrase  these  dig- 
gins  is  now  provincial  in  the  W^estern  Stales,  and 
is  occasionally  heard  in  the  Eastern,  to  denote  a 
neighborhood,  or  particular  section  of  country." 

W^e  now  quote  one  of  the  most  curious  of  Amer- 
icanisms, which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  regard  lo  its 
origin.     It  is  the 

"  Dollar  Mark  ($.)  The  origin  of  the  sign  to 
represent  the  Dollar,  (says  Mr.  Bartlett,)  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  discussion  of  late  in  the  news- 
papers. One  writer  says  it  comes  from  the  letters 
U.  S.,  (United  States,)  which  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  were  prefixed  to  the 
Federal  currency,  and  which  afterwards,  in  the 
hurry  of  writing,  were  run  into  one  another;  the 
U  being  made  first  and  the  S  over  it.  Another, 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  contraction  of  the  Span- 
ish word  pesos,  dollars,  or  pesos  fuertes,  hard  dol- 
lars. A  third,  that  it  is  a  contraction  of  the  Span- 
ish/wer^^,  hard,  to  distinguish  silver  or  hard  dol- 
lars from  paper  money.  The  more  probable  ex- 
planation is,  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figure  8, 
and  denotes  a  piece  of  eight  reals,  or,  as  a  dollar 
was  formerly  called,  a  piece  of  eight.     It  was  then 

o 

designated  by  the  figures  ^." 

Mr.  Bartlett  could  not  have  seen  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editors  of  the  Southern  Standard, 
(a  paper  published  about  two  years  since  in  Rich- 
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mond,)  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Beverly  Tucker,  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  on  the  use  of  the  Dol- 
lar Mark  in  Pleading.  Judge  Tucker's  hypothesis 
is  certainlv  the  most  striking,  if  not  the  most  ra- 
tional, we  have  ever  seen.     He  says — 

"  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  called  of  old  the  '  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules,'  were  called  the  ne  'plus  ultra  of 
the  world.  Spain  pushed  her  discoveries  to  this 
continent,  and  when  she  carried  home  the  wealth 
that  rewarded  her  eqterprise,  she  coined  it  into  dol- 
lars, and  stamped  them  with  a  triumphant  allusion 
to  her  great  achievement.  The  pillars  they  bear 
are  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and_across  them  is 
tvvined  a  fillet  marked  with  the  beautiful  words 
'■plus  ultra' — '  farther  yet.'  The  two  straight  lines 
are  supposed  to  represent  these  pillars,  and  the  line 
that  waves  across  them  stands  for  the  fillet ;  and 
thus  the  mark  $  is  but  a  rude  picture  of  this  part 
of  the  impression." 

Our  quotations  are  certainly  most  diverse  in  their 
nature,  for  we  now  come  to  a  phrase,  which  defies 
a  satisfactorjf  explanation  and  which  must  sound 
singularly  in  the  ears  of  an  Englishman  : 

"  Knocked  into  a  Cocked  Hat.  Knocked  out 
of  shape  ;  spoiled  ;  ruined.  The  allusion  or  meta- 
phor seems  to  be  that  of  the  hat  of  some  unlucky 
wight,  which,  by  a  violent  blow,  has  been  knocked 
into  a  sort  of  flattened,  three-cornered  shape,  re- 
sembling an  old-fashioned  cocked  hat. 

"  In  consequence  of  a  severe  storm  of  rain  and 
a  freshet  that  followed,  some  time  during  the  win- 
ter of  1842,  the  mails  were  behind  several  days 
and  no  news  was  received.  In  speaking  of  the 
storm,  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  sta- 
ted that  they  were  unable  to  give  any  news,  for, 
owing  to  the  storm  and  the  freshet,  the  mails  were 
all  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  A  London  paper,  in 
quoting  news  from  America,  observed  that  a  singu- 
lar occurrence  had  taken  place,  which  had  kept 
back  th«  usual  supply  of  news  from  New  York,  as 
it  appeared  that  the  mails  were  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat — a  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  the 
meaning  of  which  it  was  wholly  out  of  their  power 
to  define."' 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  "  sundown"  is 
purely  an  Americanism.     The  Dictionary  says, 

"  Sundown.  Sunset.  Peculiar  to  the  United 
States." 

An  English  lady,  making  the  tour  of  the  United 
States,  wiiii  whom  it  was  our  fortune  on  one  occasion 
to  ride  twenty  milgs  in  the  stage  coach,  complained 
that  wherever  she  went  in  the  interior,  she  was 
treated  with  "a  sunrise  breakfast  and  a  sundown 
bed."  She  spoke  freely  of  the  liberties  we  took 
with  the  language  and  told  an  amusing  story  of  a 
Western  steamboat  captain,  who,  just  as  he  was 
leaving  a  landing  on  tiie  Mississippi  river,  where 
the  boat  had  stopped  for  freight,  saw  a  carryall  on 
the  whiirf  and  cried  out  to  a  man  on  shore,  "  Does 
that  carryall  luanl  to  come  on  hoard  V 


Recurring  to  the  Dictionary,  however,  we  are 
attracted  by  a  word,  which  is  the  very  last  that  a 
Virginian  would  be  willing  to  see  expunged  from 
the  language.  It  embodies  all  his  love  of  country 
and  pride  of  birth-place,  because  he  regards  it  as 
the  synonym  of  his  State's  renown.  If  carried 
from  his  home  to  inhospitable  climes,  or  placed 

sub  ciirru  nimiiim  propinqui 


Soils,  in  terri  domibus  negala, 

he  would  not  feel  so  deeply  the  maladie  dupays  as 
the  want  of  his  best  comforter,  the  solace  of  all  his 
woes.  The  reader  has  already  anticipated  us  in 
the  word — Tobacco.  We  need  not  recur  to  the 
palmy  days  of  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  to  see  Ra- 
leigh introducing  the  weed  into  use  among  that 
crowd  of  wits  and  gallatits  that  encircled  the  Vir- 
gin Queen,  nor  need  we  invoke  in  its  praise  the 
muse  of  Byron,  who  sings 

Sublime  tobacco  !  wbich  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  tbe  tar's  labors  and  the  Turkman's  rest. 

It  is  enough  for  us  that  it  is  the  staple  product  of 
Virginia  to  make  us  regard  it  with  peculiar  favor, 
and  though  we  use  it  only  as  it  comes  in  cigars 
from  Cuba,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  American 
was  right,  who,  being  asked  in  England  for  ,what 
the  United  States  was  remarkable,  replied,  "  Pret- 
ty women,  canvass-back  ducks,  trotting  horses  and 
tobacco." 

But  what  says  Mr.  Bartlett "? 

"Tobacco.  (Span,  tahaco.)  An  Americaq 
plant ;  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  used  for  smo- 
king, chewing  and  making  snufF.  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  frorp  Tabaco,  a  province  of 
Yucatan,  where  it  was  first  found  by  the  Span- 
iards.—  Worcester.  Accordii)g  to  Gilii,  it  is  the 
name  of  an  instrument  which  the  Indians  used  for 
smoking.. — Storia  Americanp,. 

"  Among  the  host  of  names  given  to  the  weed 
accordino-  to  the  various  modes  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared  for  chewing,  are,  Pig-Tail,  Ladies'  twist, 
Cavendish,  Honey-Dew,  Negro-head,  (pron.  Nig- 
ger-head.) Long  Cut,  Short  Cut,  Bull's  Eye,  Plug, 
Oronoko  Leaf,  Nail-rod  or  32's,  Roll,  Fine  Spun, 
Pound,  &c.,  &c." 

We  clipped  from  a  newspaper,  some  time  since 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  term.  Cavendish 
Tobacco,  which,  not  because  we  think  it  very  in- 
teresting but  that  it  seems  to  be  a  leaf  of  our  his- 
tory, we  here  insert  and  commend  to  the  notice  of 
the  Virginia  Historical  Society. 

"  There  lived  in  the  County  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  Colony  of  Virgjnja,  some  seventy-five  years 
ago,  a  Colonel  Cabanis,  a  successful  planter  and 
'  prosperous  gentleman.'  Now,  in  those  ancient 
days  of  Virginia,  the  habit  was  to  export  the  to- 
bacco grown  in  the  Colony  to  the  mother  country, 
to  be  manufactured,  and  then  to  be  re-exported  to 
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Virginia,  there  to  be  masticated  and  spirted  upon 
its  native  soil. 

"  Our  worthy  Colonel  was  the  first  to  start  do- 
mestic, inanutactures  in  the  South  on  his  own  hook, 
by  the  erection  of  a  private  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco  on  a  small  scale. 
And  a  prime  article  was  turned  out  from  this  infant, 
and,  we  may  say,  isolated  manufactory  of  the  olden 
time.  And  the  good  Colonel,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  would  at  everv  annual 
visit  to  Williamsburg,  put  into  his  saddle-bags  a 
choice  twist  for  each  of  his  brother  members  and 
chewers  of  the  House  ;  and  anxiously,  indeed,  was 
his  advent,  or  rather  that  of  his  saddle-bags,  looked 
for,  while  many  a  smacking  of  lips,  as  well  as  sha- 
king of  hands,  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  Mecklenburg  at  the  Capitol. 

■"  Now  the  Cabanis  twist  beat  all  competition  ;  it 
had  the  taste,  the  twang,  the  real  game  flavor,  and 
many  and  earnest  were  the  inquiries  as  to  the  mo- 
dus operandi  by  which  such  an  exquisite  article 
was  produced.  At  length  the  Colonel  divulged  the 
mighty  secret — He  always  pressed  his  prime,  the 
real  Cabatiis,  in  an  old  bee  gwn! 

"  Gentle  readers,  who  are  masticators  of  the 
vt'eed,  rejoice  !  After  the  lapse  of  three  quarters 
of  a  century  the  truth,  the  mighty  truth,  is  out  at 
last.  So  let  us  hear  no  more  of  Cavendish  Tobac- 
co, but  of  Cabanis  No.  1,  real  Bee  Gum  and  no 
mistake .'" 

With  the  word  Tobacco,  we  shall  conclude  our 
extracts  from  Mr.  Bartlelt's  volume  ;  not  however 
without  some  anxiety,  lest  that  gentleman  may  in- 
stitute legal  proceedings  against  us  for  a  violation 
of  his  copy-right.  The  attentive  reader,  too,  may 
possibly  lay  an  action  of  deceit,  for  our  having  in- 
veigled him  into  a  perusal  of  this  article,  under  the 
title  of"  Americanisms,'"  when  we  have  wandered 
from  the  subject  to  treat  de  omnibus  rebus  et  qui- 
husdam  aliis.  We  ask  pardon  of  both  and  return 
to  the  matter  in  hand. 

Our  author  has  treated,  (in  his  Introduction,)  of 
Dialects  and  the  causes  that  produce  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  satisfactory  reasons 
may  be  found  for  the  introduction  of  so  large  a 
number  of  slang  expressions  into  our  American 
English,  especially  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
institution  of  slavery  insures  the  presence  of  a  large 
class  among  us,  who  talk  an  unwritten  language,  of 
course  a  bad  imitation  of  their  masters'  vocabulary. 
Thuscorrnplionssometimes  becomecommon  among 
the  people  at  large  and  are  occasionally  adopted 
as  mere  farcical  phrases,  not  to  be  employed  in 
composition.  The  want  of  an  adequate  system 
of  education,  arising  from  our  sparse  population, 
consigns  many  to  hopeless  barbarism  of  speech. 
Their  perversions  are  frequently  in  the  highest  de- 
gree amusing.  •  There  is  a  very  handsome  planta- 
tion residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charlottes- 
ville,  which  is  familiarly  known  as  "  Pinetops." 


We  lived  in  sight  of  it  for  two  years,  before  we. 
were  made  acquainted  with  its  original  designa- 
tion. It  was  named  by  Mr.  Jeffers,on  Pantops, 
from  TTOf,  raja,  Trai/,  all,  and  oi//,  seeing,  signifying 
that  an  extensive  prospect  might  be  seen  from  the 
house.  But  the  general  title  is,  as  we  have  said, 
Pinetops.  In  like  manner,  a  spot  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  settled  by  the  French,  is  now  known  by 
a  dreadful  perversion  of  the  name  they  gave  to  it. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  country  around,  they 
called  the  settlement  Bois  brule,  or  burnt-wood. 
It  is  now  called  Bob  Ruly  ! 

It  frequently  happens  that  settlements,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  each  other,  are  peopled  by  foreign- 
ers,  whose   languages  widely  differ.     Words  and 
phrases  are  soon  interchanged,  and  the  transmuta- 
tions of  names  are   sometimes  ludicrous   enough.- 
The  following  amusing  story  is  told   by   Mr.   Liv- 
ingston, in  his  admirable  answer  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
defence  of  his  conduct  to  Mr.    L.   for  ousting  him 
from  the  possession  of  the  famous  baiture  at  New 
Orleans,   purchased  by  Mr.  Livingston  from  Gra- 
vier.     It  is  intended  to  show  how,  by  translations 
and  retranslations,  a  troublesome  word  may  be  made 
to  mean  anything  :  "  An  unfortunate  Scotchman, 
whose  name  was  Ferguson,  was  obliged,  in  pursuit 
of  fortune,   to  settle  among  some  Germans  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York.     They  translated  him 
literally   into  German  and   called   him  Fuerstein. 
On  his  return  to  an  English  neighborhood,  his  new 
acquaintances  discovered  that  Fuerstein   in  Ger- 
man meant  Flint  in    English.     They  retranslated 
instead  of  restoring  him  his  name,  and  the  -descen- 
dants of  Ferguson  go  by  the  name  of  Flint  to  this 
day.    I  ought,  however,  to  except  one  of  his  grand- 
sons,  who  settled  at  the  Acadian  coast,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, whose  name  underwent  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  the  family  ;  he  was  called  by  a  literal  translation 
into  French  '  Pierre  a  fusil,'  and  his  eldest  son  re- 
turning   to   the    family    clan    underwent    another 
change,  and  was  called  Peter  Gun  !" 

The  case  of  the  worthy  Irishman,  Mr.  O'Trot- 
ter,  is  not  so  remarkable,  but  is  sufficiently  ludi- 
crous. He  started  out  on  his  travels  as  Mr.  0' 
Trotter.  In  Scotland  he  was  called  Mr.  McTrot- 
ten.  In  England  he  vi'as  accosted  as  Mr.  Trot- 
lington.  Arriving  at  Paris,  he  was  saluted  as  M. 
Trottignac,  and  in  another  part  of  France  M.  Trot- 
tinville.  He  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  address- 
ed as  Trottini ;  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  be- 
came Van  Trotten  ;  subsequently,  in  Germany,  he 
was  designated  Von  Trotten  ;  in  Poland,  it  was 
Trottinski  ;  in  Russia,  Trottingoff ;  and  when  at 
length  he  reached  the  Celestial  Empire,  the  Chi- 
nese immediately  transformed  his  plastic  name  intO' 
Trottinfou  ! 


There  is-  a  weighty  objection  to  the  volume  of 
Mr.  Bartlelt,  which  we  cannot  help  expressing,  as 
lovers  of  the  English  language.     It  is  the  intro- 
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duction  of  so  !ar<re  a  number  of  mere  blackguard- 
isms, which  would  pass  away  with  the  generation 
that  employs  them,  but  for  this  recognition  of  their 
existence.  Some  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a 
booky  others  are  gleaned  from  the  local  sketches  of 
low  character,  which  have  been  published  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  If  it  be  said  that  we 
should  also  object  to  the  sketches  themselves,  to 
Judge  Longstreet  and  Judge  Haliburton,  for  the 
employment  of  slang, — we  answer  that  this  has  all 
been  in  character,  and  was  well  understood,  and 
there  is  as  little  danger  that  the  language  will  be 
corrupted  by  Sam  Slick  or  Billy  Stallings  as  by 
any  of  the  stable  boys  or  Alsatians  in  the  Waverley 
Novels.  We  very  much  fear,  however,  that  the 
bare  preservation  of  such  vulgarisms,  in  the  form 
of  a  Glossary,  will  tend  to  increase  their  use.  In 
this  way  they  will  emerge  from  colloquial  service 
into  the  purposes  of  composition  and  our  literature, 
debased  by  vile  thoughts  and  disfigured  by  unwor- 
thy expressions,  will  display  in  choice  profusion 
those  exotics  of  rhetoric,  which  flourish  in  the  ge- 
nial soil  of  Cockiagne. 

We  love  the  English  language.  It  is  perhaps 
because  we  know  little  of  any  other.  But  we  are 
so  much  attached  to  its  idioms,  its  modes  of  speech, 
its  stately  dignity,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  see  it 
changed  in  aught  from  that  perfect  vocabulary, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  old  masters 
of  eloquence  and  poesy.  We  like  the  Miltonio 
march  of  words,  words  that  sweep  along  the  pages 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  like  the  army  of  the  fallen 
cherubim,  .        " 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders. 

We  believe  that  in  the  writings  of  Bunyan  and 
Baxter,  of  Sir  William  Temple  and  Defoe,  of  Dry- 
den  and  Bolingbroke,  (not  to  mention  others  of  their 
time  nor  many  that  have  succeeded  them,)  may  be 
found  words  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  thought. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  just  in  proportion 
as  we  alter  or  modify  the  acceptation  of  original 
English  words  or  substitute  new  forms  of  expres- 
sion, for  those  already  in  use,  vve  shall  render  it 
difficult  for  posterity  to  read  understandingly  the 
works  of  these  authors,  rich  mines,  as  they  are,  of 
intellectual  wealth.  Let  us  then  adhere  to  the  lan- 
guage as  it  is,  and  take  great  caution  in  the  em- 
ployment of  any  innovations. 

We  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  another  matter,  more  germane  per- 
haps to  a  discussion  of  style  than  to  the  subject 
before  us,  but  which,  as  a  national  offence,  may  be 
considered  an  Americanism.  It  is  that  weakness 
which  has  been  so  often  derided  by  Englishmen, — 
extravagance  of  ornament  in  what  we  write  and 
speak.  They  say, and  with  some  truth,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  we  talk  only  in  superlatives  and  that  in 


writing  we  are  always  on  stilts.  It  is  not  enough  to 
introduce  a  metaphor  here  and  a  trope  there,  simply 
to  lighten  what  might  otherwise  drag  somewhat  hea- 
vily, but  we  search  through  nature  for  figures,  and  ex- 
haust Lempriere  for  classical  allusions,  only  to  mis- 
apply the  one  and  mix  the otherin  hopeless catechre- 
sis.  We  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  for  ourselves  and 
alarge  number  of  our  fellow  citizens.  But  we  must 
be  allowed  to  traverse  that  count  in  the  indictment 
which  alleges  that  the  fault  is  most  frequently  com- 
mitted in  the  Southern  Slates.  In  doing  so,  we 
do  not  charge  that  it  occurs  oftener  in  the  North. 
But  we  happen  to  have  near  us  a  capital  specimen 
of  the  very  style  complained  of,  in  an  extract  from 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  in  opposition  to  some  resolutions 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gushing  with  regard  to  the  Mex- 
ican war,  which  we  cannot  help  quoting  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reader.  The  speech  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  member's  own  town,  and  was  there. 
published  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  constituents. 
Hear  the  peroration  : 

"  And,  if  Massachusetts'  firm  judgment — solid 
understanding — friendly  heart  of  sympathy  and 
God-based  Reason  are  cloven  down,  in  this  disas- 
trous battle-field,  and  when  the  heat  and  dust  of 
the  conflict  are  over,  glittering,  polished  beams  of 
night  reflected  from  the  Milky  Way  of  Heaven, 
and  from  the  luminous  fog  of  sea  breeding  storms 
and  the  smoke  of  rosewood  shavings  kindled  over 
the  ashes  of  Martin  Luther,  borne  by  a  cold,  isola- 
ted breeze  of  sorrow  over  a  cheerless  sea,  are  suf- 
fered, with  their  hazy  mists,  to  dim  the  Pilgrim  and 
and  Patriot  burnished  brightness  of  the  Coat  of 
Arms  of  Massachusetts,  the  wails  of  wo  and  lam- 
entation which  will  hereafter  arise  from  her  thick, 
crowded  cities,  from  the  villages  clustering  around 
her  sea-girt  rocks  to  the  remotest  hamlet  on  her 
barrier  hills,  will  drown  all  sympathy  for  suffering 
and  all  cries  of  agony  from  the  battle-fields  of 
Mexico  and  from  the  Country  of  the  Aztecs." 

Injustice  to  Massachusetts  and  the  country,  how- 
ever, we  roust  admit  that  the  above  is  rather  more 
ridiculous  than  any  other  similar  performance  that 
has  come  under  our  observation.  It  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  the  offence,  of  which  we  complaio 
and  set  it  strongly  before  our  readers.  We  must 
also  insist  that  it  was  frequently  committed  by  Eng- 
lish writers,  long  before  any  English  settlement  on 
American  soil,  and  though  much  practised  among 
us  now,  certainly  had  its  origin  as  early  as  the 
gramrnar  of  the  language  itself.  This  will  abun- 
dantly appear  in  the  following  excellent  advice  of 
quaint  old  Thomas  Wilson,  who  flourished  in  the 
16th  century  and  became  Dean  of  Durham.  We 
commend  it  especially  to  all  lecturers  and  speakers 
of  orations,  whether  in  colleges  or  lyceums. 

"  Among  other  lessons,"  says  he,  "  this  should 
first  be  Iparned,  that  we  never  affect  any  strange 
iiikhorn  terms,  but  to  speak  as  is  commonly  re- 
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ceived  ;  neither  seeking  to  be  over  fine,  nor  yet 
living  over  careless  ;  using  our  speech  as  most  tnen 
db,  and  ordering  our  wits  as  the  fewest  have  doen. 
Some  seek  so  far  for  outlandish  English,  that  they 
forget  altogether  their  motlier's  language.  And  I 
dare  swear  this,  if  sonae  of  their  mothers  were 
alive,  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what  they  say,  and 
yet  these  fine  English  clerks  will  say  they  speak  in 
their  motlier  tongue,  if  a  man  should  charge  them 
with  counterfeiting  the  King's  English.  Some  far 
journied  gentlemen,  at  their  return  home,  like  as 
they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will 
powder  their  talk  with  over-sea  language.  He  that 
Cometh  lately  out  of  France  will  talk  French  Eng- 
lish and  never  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  chops 
in  with  English  Iialianated,  and  applieth  the  Ital- 
ian phrase  to  our  English  speaking;  the  which  is, 
as  if  an  oration  that  professeth  to  utter  his  mind  in 
plain'  Latin,  would  needs  speak  poetry,  and  far 
fetched  colours  of  strange  antiquity.  *  *  The 
mystical  wise  men,  and  poetical  clerks,  will  speak 
nothing  but  quaint  proverbs  and  blind  allegories  ; 
delighting  much  in  their  own  darkness,  especially 
when  none  can  tell  what  they  do  say.  The  un- 
learned or  foolish  fdntastical,  that  smells  but  of 
learning,  (such  fellows  as  have  seen  learned  men 
in  their  days,)  will  so  Latin  their  tongues,  that  the 
simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talk,  and  think 
surely  they  speak  by  some  revelation.  I  know 
them,  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon  dark 
words  ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhorn  term  by 
the  tail,  him  they  count  to  be  a  fine  Englishman 
and  a  good  rhetorician." 

Having  given  this  good  counsel  far  more  effec- 
tually in  the  words  of  another  than  we  could  have 
done  it  ourselves,  we  resume,  in  conclusion,  the 
vaunting  spirit  with  which  we  commenced,  and 
claim  for  the  United  States  the  credit  of  having 
within  its  borders  some  of  the  best  writers  and 
speakers  of  the  English  language  now  living.  To 
the  State  papers  of  the  country,  we  might  refer 
with  pride  for  models  of  excellence.  We  have 
many  accurate  scholarSfthoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  vernacular,  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Senate,  at 
the  sacred  desk  and  in  the  editorial  chair.  We 
trust  it  may  long  be  so  and  that  our  countrymen 
may  retained  unweakened  and  unchanged  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  great  founders  of  the  Republic  ; 
feeling  assured  that,  although  the  nation  may  one 
day  reach  a  pitch  of  prosperity,  of  which  its  pres- 
ent condition  is  but  a  dim  foreshadowing,  it  will 
always  be 

Praise  enough 
To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 
That  Marshall's  language  was  his  mother  tongue. 
And  Wirt's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own  ! 


THE  AUTUMN  TIME. 

The  Autumn  time  hath  come  again— 

The  pleasant  Autumn  time, 
Awaking  deep  and  dreamy  thought, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhyme  : 
It  comeih  with  a  dreamy  light, 

A  solemnizing  tone, 
And  waketh  in  each  tuneful  heart 

Rich  music  of  its  own. 


It  Cometh  with  the  faded  flowers, 

The  breezes  mild  and  free. 
That  pipe  unto  the  whirling  leaves 

A  fitful  melody  ; 
It  standeth  on  the  mountain  top 

In  many-hued  array, --- 
As  standeth  some  proud  Indian  queen 

Upon  her  bridal  day. 

The  Autumn  time  hath  pleasant  hours, 

And  dreamily  they  glide, 
As  float  the  golden-tinted  leaves 

Adown  a  silver  tide  ; 
And  every  thought  that  fills  the  heart 

At  that  poetic  time, 
Is  wreathed  in  music  at  its  birth     - 

And  gushes  forth  in  rhyme. 

The  Autumn  .time  hath  solemn  thoughts- 

A  spell  is  o'er  us  shed, 
To  bear  us  to  the  stiadowy  past 

With  memories  of  the  dead. 
We  seem  to  hear  their  voices  call 

In  every  wind  that  grieves. 
And  feel  their  presence  by  our  side 

Among  the  withered  leaves. 

The  Autumn  time — the  Autumn  time! 

How  beautiful  it  seems, 
When  through  the  many-tinted  leaves 

The  golden  sunlight  gleams  ! 
Or  when  upon  the  hurrying  wave 

The  withered  leaves  are  cast — 
As  down  the  rushing  stream  of  life 

Float  memories  of  the  past. 

The  Autumn  time — the  Autumn  time  ! 

Its  very  skies  are  fair; 
Where  sleep  the  pearly  tinted  clouds 

Like  spirits  of  the  air  : 
1  love  to  watch  their  shadows  cast 

Upon  the  sunny  stream — 
As  softly  glides  a  pleasant  thought 

That  deepens  to  a  dream. 

I  love  the  solemn  Autumn  time — 

I  love  the  fading  flowers, — 
And  in  some  mossy  solitude, 

To  dream  away  the  hours  ; 
It  stills  my  viild  and  wayward  heart 

Unto  a  quiet  tune, — 
As  sings  a  fountain  pleasantly 

Beneath  the  silent  moon. 
Richmond. 
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SKETCHES  OF  SOUTHERN  LIFE. 

NO.   II. 

The  first  sounds  which  fell  on  Henry's  ear,  as 
he  awoke  on  the  following  nfiorning,  were  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  and  the  merry  stave  of  "  Old  Dan 
Tucker,"  whistled  as  clear  as  a  blackbird's  note, 
and  evidently  proceeding  from  the  garden  which 
lay  beneath  his  window.  These  were  strange 
sounds,  he  thought,  for  the  land  of  slavery  and 
woe,  and  drawing  the  curtain  hastily  aside,  he  dis- 
covered the  performer  to  be  a  black  boy,  who  was 
working  with  an  old  man  in  the  garden.  When 
the  whistling  ceased,  it  was  succeeded  by  an  in- 
cessant chattering  between  the  operatives,  mingled 
with  loud  laughter,  which  certainly  flowed  from 
light  hearts. 

But  his  speculations  were  interrupted  by  alovely 
apparition  in  white,  with  her  hands  full  of  roses,— 
the  charming  Fanny  herself,  whom  he  had  imag- 
ined still  reposing  on  a  downy  couch,  with  a  slave 
beside  her  brushing  away  the  flies  with  peacock's 
plumes,  in  Oriental  fashion,  lest  they  should 
disturb  her  gentle  slumbers.  The  conversation 
between  the  gardeners  ceased  at  Fanny's  ap- 
proach, as  they  were  listening  attentively  to  the 
gentle  sounds  which  fell  upon  Henry's  ear  like  un- 
written music.  She  had  scarcely  turned  away, 
however,  before  the  talking  was  renewed,  though 
she  continued  near  the  spot,  cutting  branches  of 
flowers,  which  she  deposited  in  a  large  basket,  that 
stood  near  her.  All  that  Henry  heard  and  saw 
seemed  like  a  dream,  so  great  was  the  transition  in 
his  life,  so  different  the  realities  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  from  the  ideas  he  had  formed,  that  he 
■was  thrown  into  astate  of  bewilderment  ;  yet  it  is 
a  hard  matter  for  a  theorist,  one.  too  of  enthusiastic 
temperament,  to  renounce  opinions  interwoven  with 
all  his  ideas  of  philanthropy  and  the  rights  of  man, 
and  when  one  has  written  a  tale,  in  which  his 
ideas  are  embodied,  the  chances  are  few  indeed  for 
his  conviction  of  error.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry 
was  a  sincere  lover  of  truth,  and  in  the  present  be- 
wildered state  of  his  mind,  he  determined  to  follow 
his  friend  Philip's  advice,  and  endeavor  first  to 
make  impartial  observations  on  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  keeping  his  opinions  and  the- 
ories in  abeyance  as  much  as  possible  ;  in  short,  to 
throw  his  mind,  as  Philip  said,  in  the  state  of  that 
of  an  impartial  and  enlightened  traveller  in  New 
Zealand,  and  seek  then  to  make  such  modifications, 
or,  perhaps,  even  alterations  in  his  creed,  as  facts 
seemed  to  demand. 

The  breakfast  bell  rang  just  as  Henry  had  com- 
pleted his  toilet,  and  he  was  much  pleased  to  be  in 
readiness  to  obey  the  summons.  Early  rising  had 
never  been  anfiong  the  number  of  his  virtues,  for  it 
certainly  deserves  a  place  in  the  bright  catalogue, 


but  his  thoughts  were  too  active  now  for  morning 
slumbers,  and  he  was,  moreover,  especially  anxious 
that  Mr.  Seyton  should  not  consider  him  a  fine  o-en- 
tleman.  It  was  not  surprising  that  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  lively  sensibility  and  quick  perception  of 
character  such  as  Henry  Livingston,  should  have 
been  peculiarly  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Mr.  Seyton,  for  there  was  something  about  him 
which  commanded  respect  and  inspired  implicit  con- 
fidence, even  in  the  most  frivolous.  He  possessed 
manliness  of  character,  noble  sentiments  expressed 
with  such  simplicity,  as  to  show  that  he  was  not  at 
all  aware  that  he  was  saying  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary ;  sound  sense,  directness  of  purpose  and  earn- 
est sincerity,  which  made  him  despise  concealment ; 
much  general  information  gathered  from  extensive 
and  miscellaneous  reading,  and  a  contempt  of  every 
thing  like  foppery  and  affectation,  which  a  person 
of  ordinary  sensibility  would  have  felt  withering,  if 
directed  towards  himself.  These  qualities  were  so 
striking,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  observer 
who  had  either  heart  or  head,  but  the  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  his  feelings,  his  sensibility,  noi  sensi- 
tiveness, for  of  this  there  was  not  a  particle  in  his 
composition, — the  generosity  ever  ready  to  forgive, 
and  not  only  to  forgive,  but  to  forget,  and  to  return 
injuries  for  benefits,  without  the  slightest  exultation 
athisown  magnanimity, — thecourage which  would 
singly  have  faced  a  host  in  defence  of  the  true  and 
the  right,  were  known  to  comparatively  few.  That 
Mr.  Seyton  had  some  foibles  is  true,  but  we  are 
not  giving  a  da^ruerreotype  picture  with  every 
freckle,  or  pimple,  delineated  with  painful  accuracy, 
preserving  like  the  mummy  the  outward  form,  but 
destitute  of  the  living  soul,  but  sketching  a  life-like 
picture,  such  as  will  give  a  true  idea  of  the  inward 
man.  And  such  fine  specimens  of  man  have  indeed 
existed  and  do  still  exist  in  the  "  Old  Dominion," 
especially  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  school. 
When  Henry  entered  the  breakfast  parlor,  the 
first  object  which  caught  his  eye,  was  Fanny  ar- 
rayed with  extreme,  yet  tasteful  simplicity,  the  nat- 
ural ringlets  of  her  dark  hair  simply  parted  on  her 
forehead,  and  a  bright  smile  on  her  lips,  as  she  was 
addressing  her  brother  Philip.  He  was  almost  cer- 
tain she  was  saying  something  about  him,  and  this 
conviction  was  increased  by  the  crimson  hue  which 
mantled  over  her  cheek,  as  she  suddenly  perceived 
his  entrance.  He  should  have  liked  very  much  to 
know  what  Fanny  was  saying,— it  coijld  be  nothing 
ill-natured  uttered  in  such  a  sweet  tone  and  with 
such  an  angelic  smile,  and  yet  it  was  scarcely  prob- 
able that  it  was  any  thing  very  flattering,  for  Philip 
had  often  told  him  of  the  fondness  and  pride  with 
which  Fanny  regarded  her  native  State.  He 
thought  of  his  Virginia  tale,  hoped  devoutly  that 
Fanny  was  not  speaking  of  that,  looked  again  in 
that  fair  face  where  all  that  was  bright,  pure  and 
good  was  mirrored — thought  of  the  dew  upon  rose- 
buds, of  the  graceful  willow,  of  the  iEolian  harp, 
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of  the  light  of  the  evening  star,  combining  all  these 
images  with  Fanny's  cheek,  her  motions,  her  voice, 
her  eyes,  and  so  intently  did  he  think  of  these 
things,  that  his  coffee  sate  untasted  by  his  plate, 
and  he  was  only  aroused  from  his  reverie,  by  Mr. 
Seyton,  asking  him  for  the  second  time  if  he  should 
help  him  to  an  ortolan. 

Henry  recovered  himself  instantly,  and  said  with 
a  smile,  "  These  rural  sights  and  sounds  have  the 
strong  charm  of  novelty  to  me,  and  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  having  yielded  to  that  most  delightful  and 
unprofitable  state  of  mind,  called  in  vulgar  parlance, 
a  brown  study,  but  Philip  must  do  me  the  justice  to 
testify  that  I  am  not  often  so  stupid." 

"  To  do  you  justice  then,"  said.  Philip,  "you  gen- 
erally have  your  wits  about  you,  and  in  readiness 
either  for  light  skirmishing  or  close  combat,  but  you 
must  expect  to  dream  a  little  now  that  you  are  in 
the  land  of  abstractions  and  dreams.  We  dream 
here  of  all  exploded  things,  of  sacrifices  to  patri- 
otism, of  ties  of  kindred,  of  fair  girls  dwelling  in 
their  paternal  halls, — (this  was  said  with  a  sly 
glance  at  Fanny,) — and  in  short  of  all  things  that 
belong  to  sixty  years  since.  The  old  men  talk  of 
Stale  rights  and  the  Constitution  ;  the  young  men 
had  rather  be  thought  very  clever  than  very  rich, — 
clever  in  the  English-sense  of  the  word  remember  ; 
the  girls  actually  talk  of  marrying  for  love,  and  the 
mothers  look  on  with  complacency,  and  see  their 
rich  daughters  marry  some  poor  devil  of  a  cousin, 
with  nothing  but  a  coat  to  his  back,  his  horse  and 
profession." 

"  Our  misfortune  is,"  said  Mr.  Seyton,  smiling, 
that  while  we  are  dreaming,  others  are  acting,  and 
when  we  awake  at  last,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  we 
we  shall  find  the  world  revolutionized,  and  our  very 
place- and  name  almost  forgotten." 

"  Yet  'tis  sweet  to  dream  of  days  gone  by,"  said 
Philip.  "  Is  that  original  or  borrowed,  Fanny  ? 
Don't  smile  so  provokingly,  as  if  to  say,  when  did 
you  ever  originate  a  line  of  poetry;  you  are  still 
so  far  behind  in  the  march  of  mind,  as  to  imagine 
that  a  poet  must  necessarily  write  poetry  :  nothing 
can  be  a  greater  mistake.  A  poet's  conceptions 
may  be  so  misty  and  grand,  that  from  their  very 
vastness  and  sublimity,  they  cannot  be  imprisoned 
in  the  shackles  of  rhyme  ;  and  the  true  poet,  be- 
cause he  speaks  in  prose,  which  D'Israeli  has  long 
ago  proved  to  be  the  most  genuine  poetry,  is  not 
often  recognized  as  belonging  to  that  immortal 
band," 

Fanny  laughed  ;  anxl  her  clear,  silvery  tones,  like 
the  laugh  of  childhood,  Henry  thought  very  sweet ; 
and  though  he  had  always  maintained  that  no  lady 
should  ever  permit  a  smile  to  degenerate  into  a 
laugh,  if  she  considered  what  was  becoming,  he 
admitted  now  that  Fanny's  laugh  was  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule. 

"  Even  according  to  your  own  definition,  Philip," 


to  be  enrolled  among  the  D'Israeli  school  of  po- 
ets, for  I  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Livingston,  if  he  lias 
ever  perceived  any  peculiar  grandeur  or  mistiness 
in  your  ideas." 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  Henry,  "  his  ideas 
are  much  too  clear  and  definite  to  admit  him  to  a 
rank  in  either  class  of  poets." 

"  Well,  I  take  this  as  a  compliment,  though  it 
is  doubtless  intended  as  a  sneer,  and  will  only  ob- 
serve en  passant,  that  as  you  belong  to  the  first 
class  of  poets,  who  write  poetry  that  can  be  scanned, 
and  are  never  guilty  of  an  imperfect  rhyme,  you 
cannot  be  expected  to  recognize  a  poet  of  the  sec- 
ond class." 

Henry  colored  deeply,  for  a  most  uncomfortable 
recollection  of  some  stanzas,  in  his  unfortunate 
Virgiuia  tale,  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  a  negro 
girl  to  a  cruel  mistress,  came  athwart  his  mind,  and 
he  felt  as  if  Fanny  was  thinking  of  them  too.  He 
said,  however,  with  an  assumed  air  of  indifference, 
"  I  don't  pretend  to  belong  to  either  class  of  poets, 
Philip,  though  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  been  guilty 
of  the  folly  of  perpetrating  rhymes,  and  the  best 
fate  I  can  wish  them,  is  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion 
as  speedily  as  possible." 

"  There's  humility  for  you,"  said  Philip,  laugh- 
ing, but  a  glance  at  Henry  showed  his  friend  that 
there  was  something  peculiarly  unpleasant  in  this 
theme,  and  he  hastened  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  another  channel.  "  But  a  truce  to  poets  and 
poetry  ;  you  must  ride  with  me  this  morning  and 
look  around  you.  Shall  I  have  Tecumseh  saddled 
for  you  ■?" 

Philip  perceived  that  Henry  colored  again,  and 
thought,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  the  fellow 
this  morning  :  he  is  as  bashful  as  a  girl  of  sixteen. 
The  idea  then  suggested  itself,  that  Henry  did  not 
like  to  acknowledge  himself  too  unskilful  a  horse- 
man to  manage  Tecumseh.  This  appeared  a  cause 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  his  apparent  embar- 
rassment, so  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  but  I  foro-ot 
that  I  promised  Mrs.  Livingston  to  be  answerable 
for  your  safety,  so  that  upon  second  thoughts  I  can- 
not trust  you  to  such  a  fiery  steed  as  Tecumseh  ?" 
"  Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  not  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, as  I  must  confess  myself  rather  an  ama- 
teur than  a  connoisseur  in  the  art  of  horseman- 
ship," said  Henry,  forcing  a  smile,  and  feeling  that 
he  had  lowered  himself  in  Fanny's  estimation  by 
this  acknowledgment  ;  for  he  knew  it  was  consider- 
ed necessary  in  Virginia  to  complete  the  character 
of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  that  he  should  be  a 
fine  rider. 

"  Mr.  Livingston  had  better  ride  my  pretty  little 
Agnes  Sorel,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  smile  so  sweet, 
as  to  convince  Henry  that  the  offer  was  made  in 
genuine  kindness  ;  "  she  is  spirited  as  well  as  gen- 
tle." 

Henry  thanked  her  and  accepted  the  offer,  with 


said   Fanny,   "  I  cannot  see   that  you  have  a  title  a  mixed  feeling  of  pleasure  and  mortification 
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"And  I  will  take  the  old  black  pony,  an  ar- 
rangement I  know  you  will  approve,  Fanny." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  papa,  that  young  bay  is  so  wild, 
I  am  always  miserable  when  you  are  on  it." 

Fanny  colored  as  soon  as  she  had  spoken,  for  she 
knew  that  her  father  always  resented  any  thing 
like  a  reflection  on  his  horsemanship,  but  Mr.  Sey- 
ton,  recollecting  that  Henry  had  just  acknowledg- 
ed, with  apparent  mortification,  his  own  want  of 
skill  as  a  rider,  contented  himself  with  saying — 
"  Pshaw,  child,  you  should  not  give  way  to  such 
idle  fears,"  and  gave  his  chair  rather  an  emphatic 
push  from  the  breakfast  table.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  the  gentlemen  were  riding  over  Mr.  Seyton's 
fields,  while  Henry  was  busily  engaged  in  making 
mental  notes  and  observations  on  all  he  saw  and 
heard. 

When  they  returned  to  Oak  Grove,  about  one 
o'clock,  Henry  and  Philip  proceeded  to  the  library, 
where  they  found  Fanny  so  intently  occupied  in 
reading,  that  she  was  not  immediately  aware  of 
Iheir  entrance.  Henry  noticed  the  volume  as  she 
laid  it  down  ;  it  was  a  volume  of  Barante's  Histo- 
ry of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  ;  he  was  glad  that  it 
was  not  a  French  novel,  and  hoped  the  fair  Fanny 
was  not  conversant  with  the  pages  of  Sue  or  Du- 
mas. 

"  Well,  Fanny,"  said  Philip,  "  how  have  you 
been  passing  the  time  since  you  rose  (his  morning  V 

"An  odd  question,  Philip,  which  I  will  not  pun- 
ish you  by  answering  very  particularly,  but  only 
say  generally,  in  such  a  variety  of  occupations, 
that  it  would  be  tedious  and  almost  impossible  to 
enumerate  them." 

"  But  I  seriously  beg  that  you  will  attempt  to  do 
so,  and  let  us  have  a  faithful  account,  however 
homely  in  its  details,  for  I  have  promised  Livings- 
ton that  he  shall  every  opportunity  which  we  can 
afford  him,  of  understanding  life  in  ihe  'Old  Do- 
minion,' and  perhaps  the  manner  in  which  the  mis- 
tress of  a  Virginia  establishment  spends  her  time, 
may  be  worthy  of  some  note." 

Henry  seconded  Philip's  request  so  earnestly 
and  warmly,  that  Fanny,  after  blushing  and  hesita- 
ting a  little,  finding  they  would  not  let  her  playfully 
turn  the  subject  off,  thought  it  most  agreeable  to 
comply. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Fanny,  "  1  must  not  only  di- 
vest myself  of  the  Oriental  character,  with  which 
Mr.  Livingston's  imagination  has  perchance  in- 
vested me,  but  even  be  contented  to  waive  all  claims 
to  the  illusions,  which  all  young  ladies  are  privi- 
leged to  throw  around  them,  and  give  a  homely 
and  tedious  picture  of  the  life  of  a  mistress  of  a 
Virginia  establishment.  In  the  first  place  then,  I 
arose  with  the  sun." 

"  Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emily,"  said  Phil- 
ip, laughing. 

The  beaaiiful  passage  in  Palamon  and  Arcite,  to 
which  Philip  sportively  alluJed,  arose   to  Henry's 


recollection,  and  he  smiled  to  thinii  how  much  more 
appropriate  it  was  than  Philip  or  Fanny  suspected, 
for  the  vision  of  beauty  which  captivated  the  im- 
prisoned lover,  was  not  brighter  than  that  which 
had  met  his  own  sight  in  the  lovely  Fanny  herself 
and  he  thought  the  effort  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  powerful  on  the  enamoured  knight. 

Fanny  quite  unsuspicious  of  the  flattering  train 
of  thought  passing  through  Henry's  mind,  replied 
playfully,  "  Even  so,  I  went  into  the  garden  to  cut 
some  crape  myrtle  and  roses  to  dress  the  flower- 
pots, because  I  could  not  trust  Sam  to  perform  such 
an  office  ;  then  walked  to  see  mammy  Judy,  to  carry 
her  the  drops  which  the  Doctor  had  left  her,  to  direct 
her  how  to  take  them,  to  impress  her  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  following  these  directions,  to  listen,  of 
course  you  know,  for  half  an  hour,  to  all  her  com- 
plaints remediable  and  irremediable,  suggest  reme- 
dies for  the  remediable,  which  I  know  full  well  I 
must  see  carried  into  effect  myself,  console  with 
her  on  the  irremediable,  by  far  the  most  grateful 
task  of  the  two;  copied  a  letter  for  papa  to  Mr. 
Viitie  &  Co.,  made  some  household  memoranda, 
and  then  the  breakfast  bell  rang.  This  may  suf- 
fice, as  an  example  for  the  whole,  for  you  may  see 
what  may  be  expected  from  my  journal." 

"  Oh  no,  pray  go  on,"  said  Henry,  "  I  am  really 
anxious  to  gain  all  the  information  I  can,  as  to  the 
stale  of  things  here." 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  seeker  after  truth,  that  most  un- 
common of  all  characters;  he  therefore  deserves 
assistance,  if  it  were  only  from  compassion,  for  you 
know  the  Spanish  proverb  has  long  ago  pronounced 
the  doom  of  that  class  of  persons,"  said  Philip. 

"  Then  to  proceed,  for  Mr.  Livingston's  edifica- 
tion, if  not  amusement,  and  to  vindicate  a  class 
whose  real  position  is  so  little  understood — the 
daughters  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  I  can  only 
hope  these  important  motives,  may  have  weight 
enough  to  change  the  ridiculous  into  the  sublime, 
a  much  longer  step,  I  fear,  than  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous.  As  soon  as  we  had  risen  from 
breakfast,  1  proceeded  to  hold  a  sort  of  audience, 
to  give  directions  of  all  imaginable  kinds  to  seam- 
stresses, cooks,  gardeners,  housenrjaids,  and  an 
anomalous  class  denominated  spinners;  to  impress 
these  directions  on  their  memories  by  two  or  three 
repetitions,  with  the  uncomfortable  unconscious- 
ness, that  with  all  this  expenditure  of  words,  I 
must  inspect  many  of  their  operations  to  secure 
their  being  tolerably  executed  :  a  misgiving  which 
proved  but  too  well  founded,  by  Sam's  returning  in 
about  half  an  hour,  and  saying  with  a  disturbed  air, 
'  Pm  mons'ous  sorry,  Miss  Fanny,  but  I  disremem- 
beved  what  you  said  'bout  them  new  flowers,  and 
they  look  so  like  weeds,  I'm  'fraid  they're  done 
wed  up.'  " 

"  Observe,"  said  Philip,  "  that  nothing  would  in- 
duce a  negro  to  speak  of  hitnself  as  an  agent  in 
any  misdemeanor  he  has  committed,  he  always 
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gives  it  the  air  of  a  stroke  of  fate,  or  dispensation 
of  Providence,  the  knife,  the  hoe,  or  whatever  im- 
plement the  mischief  is  effected  with,  is  always 
spoken  of  as  the  guilty  agent." 

"  Such  fears  as  Sam's"  continued  Fanny  with  a 
smile,  "  I  have  always  found  to  be  certainties.  1 
had  no  time,  however,  to  indulge  in  useless  lamen- 
tations, for  my  thoughts  was  soon  forcibly  diverted 
in  another  channel,  by  the  entrance  of  old  John, 
dragging  in  a  young  delinquent,  whom  he  found  in 
the  very  act  of.  stealing  some  rare  plums,  which 
papa  values  particularly,  as  this  is  the  first  year 
the  tree  has  borne." 

"  Well,  what  punishment  did  you  award,"  said 
Philip,  "you  know  we  are  bound  in  honor  to  re- 
veal all  the  secrets  of  our  prison  house." 

"  Delivered  an  impressive  discourse,  forbade  him 
to  be  seen  in  the  yard  or  garden  for  a  month  to 
come,  a  very  unsatisfactory  sentence  to  John,  who 
smiled  contemptuously,  and  1  heard  him  tell  Joe, 
as  he  went  out,  that  he  should  not  get  off  so  easily 
next  time.  Before  this  affair  was  quite  despatch- 
ed, one  of  the  women  rushed  in  screaming  that  her 
child  had  a  fit,  and  she  was  so  scared,  that  she  had 
run  to  the  great  house  to  see  if  Miss  Fanny  could 
do  any  thing  for  it.  As  this  was  an  emergency 
that  required  immediate  action,  1  seized  a  volume 
of  Domestic  Medicine,  and  a  vial  of  physic,  and 
ran  to  the  cabin,  about  half  a  mile  off.  Despatched 
a  servant  for  the  doctor,  and  remained  with  the 
child  until  the  doctor  arrived  ;  he  complimented  me 
on  the  skill  with  which  I  had  treated  the  case,  and 
I  felt  a  sensation  of  infinite  relief  when  I  resigned 
the  patient  into  his  hands.  Thought  myself  so 
desperately  tired  when  I  arrived  at  home,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  further  exertion,  but  I  was  convinced 
of  my  mistake  by  the  immediate  arrival  of  cousin 
Maynard,  who  came  to  consult  me  on  her  arrange- 
ment for  Helen's  wedding,  to  request  me  to  copy 
her  some  receipts,  and  cut  her  some  patterns,  which 
were  indispensably  necessary,  &c.,  &c.  Then  a 
note  came  from  cousin  Frank  begging  me  to  look 
up  some  quotations  from  Shakspeare,  which  he 
wishes  to  use  in  his  speech  to  morrow,  having  lost 
his  own  copy,  and  remembering  only  the  general 
sense  of  the  passages  he  desires  to  quote,  which  he 
gave  me  as  a  clue  to  guide  me  in  the  search." 

Philip  laughed.  "  That  is  so  like  Frank,  he  ne- 
ver knows  any  thing  of  a  quotation  but  its  general 
sense,  and  that  often  mingled  with  his  own  inter- 
polations, or  any  of  the  statistical  details  necessary 
to  sustain  his  general  assertions.  He  never  gets 
ready  until  the  last  minute,  his  friends  are  always 
anxious  and  uneasy  when  he  is  to  speak,  and  yet 
his  speeches  take  wonderfully." 

Who  is  cousin  Frank,  thought  Henry  with  some 
uneasiness,  but  he  only  said,  "  I  suppose  cousin 
Frank  is  an  old  politician  from  his  self  reliance." 

"Oh  no,  he  is  scarcely  thirty,  and  has  never 
given  the  least  attention  to  political  subjects,  until 


the  last  two  or  three  years,  when  his  friends  insist- 
ed on  running  him  for  the  Legislature." 

Henry  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  know  if 
cousin  Frank  was  a  married  man,  but  as  such  a 
question  seemed  quite  irrelevant  at  present,  he  de- 
termined to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  present- 
ed itself  naturally,  of  gaining  the  desired  informa- 
tion. "And  this  task,"  said  he,  turning  to  Fanny, 
"  concluded  your  labors  for  the  morning  ]" 

"  Yes,  I  was  just  recreating  myself  a  little,  when 
Philip  and  yourself  came  in." 

"  A  most  delightful  book,"  said  Henry,  taking 
up  the  volume  which  Fanny  had  laid  down  at  their 
entrance,  "  you  selected  for  the  purpose,  one  of  the 
few  narratives  which  unite  the  interest  of  romance 
to  the  fidelity  of  history." 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued  in  modern 
French  History,  in  which  Henry  found  Miss  Sey- 
ton  quite  as  well  versed  as  himself:  few  women,  he 
thought,  could  have  made  such  a  display  of  learn- 
ing without  some  affectation  or  pedantry,  but  in  all 
that  Fanny  said  or  did,  there  was  a  natural  ear- 
nestness, sweetness  and  frankness,  which  at  once 
convinced  the  hearer  that  she  was  thinking  of  the 
subject  on  which  she  was  conversing,  and  not  of 
herself. 

"  Well  you  both  talk  very  learnedly  and  prettily," 
said  Philip,  "  and  yet  T  cannot  enjoy  the  discussion 
thoroughly,  feeling  myself  somewhat  in  the  shade, 
so  suppose  we  join  my  father,  I  think  too  I  hear 
an  old  familiar  voice  with  him,  Fanny,  which  must 
belong  to  our  old  friend  Mr.  Bolton." 

When  they  entered  the  hall,  they  found  an  old 
gentleman  with  Mr.  Seyton  whom  the  latter  intro- 
duced as  Mr.  Bolton.  He  was  so  plainly,  and  even 
shabbily  dressed,  that  in  places  where  dress  is  con- 
sidered as  a  test  of  gentility,  he  would  not  have 
been  ranked  in  the  class  of  gentlemen.  His  man- 
ner was  not  fashionable,  or  even  polished,  yet  it 
was  marked  by  that  easy  dignity  and  absence  of 
pretension,  which  distinguishes  the  Virginia  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school,  his  conversation  evinced 
strong  common  sense,  and  his  opinions  were  deliv- 
ered in  so  decided  a  tone,  as  to  convince  his  hear- 
ers, they  had  undergone  no  change  since  their  first 
formation,  nor  were  likely  ever  to  do  so.  Yet, 
though  his  prejudices  were  evidently  strong,  there 
was  nothing  of  intolerance  or  bitterness  in  his  tone 
of  feeling,  and  though  he  had  knowu  better  days, 
he  was  neither  at  war  with  the  world  or  himself; 
and  this  is  saying  much  for  a  man  who  had  sustain- 
ed such  reverses  as  Mr.  Bolton. 

Fanny  and  Philip  greeted  the  old  man  with  much 
kindness,  which  was  cordially  reciprocated  by  him. 
Philip  took  occasion  as  soon  as  possible  to  mention 
that  Henry  was  his  friend  from  New  York,  as  an 
intimation  he  knew  to  be  necessary,  as  he  thought 
Mr.  Bolton  would  certainly  converse  upon  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States, 
expatiate  upon   a  tour  he  had  taken  in  his  youth 
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throiiah  the  Northern  and  Middle  Statesand  contrast 
the  North  and  South,  awarding  the  superiority  in 
all  moral  and  mentnl  qualifications  to  the  South, 
excepting  the  qualities  of  industry  and  thrift,  which 
to  prove  his  own  impartiality,  he  would  admit  to 
belong  in  a  much  more  eminent  degree  to  the  North. 
Forewarned,  forearmed  however,  and  Mr.  Bolton 
was  scrupulously  delicate  and  considerate  of  Hen- 
ry's feelings. 

Whilst  the  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  animated 
conversation,  careful  that  the  collision  of  opinion 
should  strike  out  only  sparks,  and  never  become  so 
hard  as  to  convert  them  into  fire,  Fanny  "  on  hos- 
pitable thoughts  intent,"  went  out  to  give  direc- 
tions to  John  to  add  some  lemon  peaches  to  the 
fruit  for  the  desert,  and  to  see  that  the  rice  was 
cooked  in  the  way  Mr.  Bolton  liked.  His  tastes 
were  very  simple,  and  he  was  as  abstemious  as  an 
anchorite,  for  his  health  was  exceedingly  weak, 
though  he  never  talked  about  his  ailments,  nor  took 
upon  himself  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  sick- 
ness; indeed,  so  much  did  he  abhor  what  he  called 
making  a  fuss  with  himself,  that  he  would  rather 
have  partaken  of  Sandwich  Island  celebrity,  than 
to  have  requested  any  dish  to  be  prepared  for  his 
special  benefit. 

"  Is  Mr.  Bolton  a  relative  of  yours  V  said  Hen- 
ry to  Philip,  as  they  stood  in  the  portico  together, 
after  dinner. 

"  Oh  no,  only  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  and  a 
gentleman  who  has  known  better  days." 

"  There  is  something  interesting  about  him,  he 
looks  sad  but  not  soured,  which  is  a  great  deal  to 
say  for  a  man  who  has  lost  his  fortune." 

"  Yes,  the  loss  of  fortune  is  certainly  a  trial,  and 
Mr.  Bolton  has  had  a  noble  fortune,  which  he  used 
nobly  too,  and  which  was  wrecked  chiefly  by  secu- 
rityship  for  a  worthless  friend  and  a  spendthrift 
brother,  but  then  these  reverses  are  by  no  means 
so  serious  in  our  state  of  society  as  in  yours,  Mr. 
Bolton  is  not  at  all  lowered  in  general  estimation 
by  his  loss  of  fortune,  on  the  contrary,  all  those 
whose  opinion  he  values,  treat  him  with  increased 
respect  and  affection.  My  father  absolutely  makes 
a  fuss  about  him,  a  thing  which  you  know  we  Vir- 
ginians especially  abhor,  he  lives  with  his  children, 
who  quarrel  with  each  other  for  the  largest  share  of 
his  time,  but  as  they  are  professional  men  with 
families,  he  will  not  consent  to  receive  presents 
from  them,  but  clothes  himself  from  the  miserable 
pittance  which  is  still  his  own,  and  the  utmost  ad- 
dress and  diplomacy  are  necessary  to  induce  him 
to  receive  a  present.  My  father  has  been  ponder- 
ing for  some  time  on  the  best  manner  of  present- 
ing him  with  a  fine  horse,  and  it  has  been  deter- 
mined at  last  to  trust  the  difficult  matter  to  Fanny, 
who  has  a  peculiar  power  of  persuading  the  old 
gentleman  to  do  as  she  pleases." 

Henry  thought  this  peculiar  power  not  at  all 
wonderful,  and  he  meditated  again  how  the  subject 


of  cousin  Frank  could  be  brought  upon  the  tapis, 
without  betraying  any  unaccountable  degree  of  cu- 
riosity, he  said,  at  last,  with  a  smile,  "  you  must 
make  me  acquainted  with  the  dramatis  personse  of 
the  place,  tell  me  all  about  cousin  Maynard,  Helen 
Maynard,  cousin  Frank,  and  in  what  relation  they 
stand  to  your  family." 

"To  begin  then  in  order  with  cousin  Maynard, 
she  was  the  wife  of  my  father's  first  cousin,  who 
was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  die  some  twelve  years 
ago,  and  leave  my  father  his  sole  executor,  guar- 
dian— guardian  to  his  six  children, — and  commend 
cousin  Margaret  to  his  particular  care  ;  a  charge 
which  he  has  most  religiously  fulfilled,  and  which 
I  really  think  has  cost  him  more  trouble  than  the 
care  of  his  own  family  and  estate.  George  May- 
nard left  a  large  landed  property,  but  in  a  very  em- 
barrassed state,  and  his  accounts  were  kept  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  would  have  excited  the  ridicule 
and  horror  of  a  man  of  business,  no  uncommon 
thing,  by-the-by,  with  Virginia  gentlemen.  Without 
any  general  ideas  of  affairs,  but  with  a  most  ner- 
vous anxiety  to  be  what  she  considers  a  manager, 
Cousin  Maynard  was  desirous  to  meddle  in  every 
thing,  and  her  explanations  were  generally  of  a 
nature  to  remind  one  irresistibly  of  Puff's  excla- 
mation in  the  Critic,  "  Egad,  I  think  the  interpre- 
ter is  the  harder  to  be  understood  of  the  two."  I 
have  often  smiled  internally  at  the  look  of  polite 
despair  with  which  my  father  would  listen  to  her 
discourses  and  suggestions,  without  one  impatient 
word  or  question,  for  though  I  doubt  whether  he 
ever  paid  a  direct  compliment  to  a  lady  in  his  life, 
Don  Quixote  had  not  more  chivalric  feelings,  not 
only  towards  ladies,  but  women  than  himself.  I  am 
sure  the  inward  man  must  often  have  suffered,  for 
notwithstanding  cousin  Maynard's  respect  and  af- 
fection for  my  father,  she  was  continually  thwart- 
ing his  plans  and  regulations  by  injudicious  inter- 
ference, and  by  losing  pounds  to  save  pence  with 
her  minute  economy." 

"  Indeed  it  must  require  a  good  head  to  manage 
a  Virginia  establishment  judiciously." 

"  Verily  it  does  and  some  talent  for  government ; 
cousin  Maynard  had  at  last  the  good  sense  to  per- 
ceive that  my  father  was  generally  right,  though 
she  by  no  means  admitted  that  she  was  ever  in  the 
wrong.  The  practical  admission  was,  however, 
sufficient  for  all  essential  purposes  ;  she  acquiesced 
in  all  my  father's  arrangements;  after  infinite  trou- 
ble the  estate  was  cleared  of  debt,  and  things  ran 
smoothly.  Cousin  Maynard  often  says  to  her  friends 
with  a  self-complacent  smile,  'cousin  Philip  and 
I,  really  deserve  some  credit  for  settling  poor,  dear 
Mr.  Maynard's  affairs  so  well,  he  left  every  thing 
in  such  sad  confusion.'  But  not  to  weary  you,  I 
must  wind  up  this  sketch  of  cousin  Maynard,  by 
saying,  that  she  is  a  good  natured.  good  heart- 
ed woman,  very  desirous  to  do  what  is  right, 
though  often  very  troublesome  and  very  oppressive 
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from  the  state  of  bustle  and  disorder  in  whioh  she 
always  keeps  her  mind,  and  her  habit  of  confiding 
to  her  friends  all  her  perplexities  in  the  most  un- 
reserved manner,  and  taking  counsel  in  all  things, 
from  the  marriage  of  a  child,  to  the  construction 
of  a  hen-coop.  But  now  for  Helen, — she  is  a 
pretty,  sweet  tempered  girl,  rendered  somewhat 
silent  and  passive  by  her  mother's  overweening 
activity  and  loquacity,  and  she  is  just  about  to  be 
married  to  a  young  lawyer  of  more  talent  than  for- 
tune. To  give  you  a  just  idea  of  Frank,  I  must 
draw  a  full  length  picture  which  may  be  unmerci- 
fully tedious." 

"  Oh  no,  I  like  to  study  varieties  of  character, 
you  know  I  was  always  particularly  fond  of  La 
Bruyere,  let  me  hear  all  about  cousin  Frank." 

"  Then  he  is'' 

But  then  a  light  step  was  heard,  and  Fanny  in- 
terrupted the  conversation  by  saying — 

"Philip,  Frederic  Maynard  has  just  come  over 
to  see  Mr.  Livingston  and  yourself." 

And  to  Henry's  extreme  disappointment,  every 
chance  for  the  present,  was  lost  of  hearing  any 
thing  more  about  cousin  Frank. 

F 
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OLD  VIRGINIA. 

We  lake  the  following  letter  from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce.  Il  will  Lie  read  with  interest  as  affording  a 
striking  and,  in  the  main,  accurate  picture  of  plantation 
life  in  the  Old  Dominion.  At  this  time,  when  it  has  be- 
come so  fashionable  to  sneer  at  Virginia,  we  publish  with 
pleasure  the  testimony  which  an  intelligent  Northern  gen- 
tleman bears  to  the  inleHectual  culture  of  her  citizens,  the 
quiet  delights  of  the  social  circle  and,  above  all,  to  that 
generous  hospitalili'  which  is  as  freely  extended  to  the 
stranger  now,  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  her  supremacy  among 
the  States.  This  testimony  is  in  remarkable  harmony  with 
the  agreeable  "  Sketches  of  Southern  Life"  from  our  na- 
tive-born correspoadent  Fjj.***^;.. — \_Ed.  Mess. 


Roanoke  Hundreds,  "Va.,  Aug.  1848. 

"  The  Old  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia," 
as  it  was  gravely  styled  in  old  writs  and  charters, 
has  still  many  nooks  and  corners  which  might  af- 
ford good  picking  for  the  tourist.  But  as  all  is  not 
Israel  which  is  so  called,  so  there  are  places  in 
Virginia  which  are  not  Virginian.  I  did  not  come 
to  the  State  to  see  northern  improvements,  Yankee 
farms,  steam-threshing-machines,  and  Quaker  la- 
borers, such  as  they  have  in  Fairfax,  but  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  genuine,  unsophisticated,  old  Vir- 
ginianism  which  smacks  of  slave-holding,  cava- 
iers,  et   id  omne  genus.     And   therefore  I  very 


speedily  extricated  myself  from  the  starch  respec- 
tabilities of  VV^'estern  counties,  and  hurried  down 
towards  tide-water,  where  I  liave  now  for  a  month 
been  revelling  on  peaches,  sweet-potatos,  and  gi- 
gantic melons.  Let  no  abolitionist  risk  his  equan- 
imity or  his  argument  by  coming  hither.  Here  am 
I,  among  hundreds  of  bondmen  ;  yet  I  have  seen 
no  lash  and  heard  no  cry.  The  sleek,  full,  oily 
faces  of  the  creatures  afford  a  receipt  in  full  for 
the  eupply  of  their  pisysical  necessities.  They  as- 
suredly have  clothing  enough,  and  merriment 
enough,  for  at  no  hour  of  the  night  can  I  go  out, 
without  hearing  banjo  and  song,  and  sometimes  the 
welkin  rings  with  that  long,  loud  diaphragm-shak- 
ing cachinnation,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  African 
race.  Remembering  the  hundreds  of  Irish  paupers 
whom  I  saw  last  summer,  landing  in  rags  and  ty- 
phus from  the  steerage  of  emigrant  vessels,  I  can- 
not but  think  many  of  them  might  willingly  change 
places  with  these  "chattels."  But  I  waive  these 
debatable  points,  especially  as  my  object  is  descrip- 
tion, rather  than  argument. 

Colonel  D 's   plantation   contains  about  two 

thousand  acres  upon  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke. 
Of  this — Virginia  fashion — only  a  part  is  under  til- 
lage :  a  large  extent  of  timber  still  remaining,  with 
some  unreclaimed  marsh,  and  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  here  called  old  field,  i.  e.  exhausted  land,  over- 
grown with  young  pines,  which  shoot  up  sponta- 
neously. Some  corn  and  some  cotton  are  "  made," 
as  the  Virginians  say;  hut  the  chief  growth  is  to- 
bacco, which,  at  this  lime  of  the  year,  is  one  of 
the  most  succulent  and  luxuriant  growths  which  the 
eye  of  man  beliolds — I  pass  daily  through  fields  of 
several  hundred  acres,  and  I  observe  from  the  stub- 
ble, that  there  have  been  wheat-fields  of  equal  ex- 
tent. The  cotton  is  not  so  high  as  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  chief  defect,  to  a  Northern  eye,  is  the 
absence  of  that  rich  greensward,  which  is  the  charm 
of  our  fields  and  pastures.  For  want  of  this  mat- 
ted covering,  ihe  ground  is  washed  into  numerous 
gullies,  which  sometimes  become  so  deep  as  almost 
to  prevent  tillage. 

On  arriving  at  Pleasaunce,  the  seat  of  my  friend 
Col.  D.,  I  was  struck  with  an  enormous  field  of 
maize  reaching  down  a  gentle  declivity,  on  a  plain 
of  half  a  mile  square,  towards  the  river.  The  green 
waves  of  rank  foliage  moved  under  the  wind,  like 
a  lake  of  verdure.  Making  my  way  through  a 
shaded  lane,  along  the  edge  of  the  corn-field,  I  came 
in  sight  of  the  house.  Here  was  some  disappoint- 
ment; not  indeed  in  the  edifice;  this  was  vi^ell 
enough,  being  a  long  brick  structure,  with  high  and 
beetling  roof,  and  a  cluster  of  irregular  appenda- 
ges and  straggling  offices,  on  every  hand,  among 
clumps  of  oak,  which  doubtless  survive  the  original 
forest.  But  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  absence  of 
certain  appearances,  which  we  commonly  associ- 
ate with  wealth  :  no  graveled  walks,  no  circular 
drives,  no  porter's  lodge,  gateway,  or  even  picket 
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fence.  The  only  separation  from  the  foremention- 
ed  corn-field  was  a  zig-zag:  worm  fence,  of  chesnut 
Tails.  Beyond  the  main-buildings  the  blackened 
houses  of  the  negroes  peeped  through  the  trees. 
In  these,  and  stranger  still,  in  the  mansion  itself, 
the  chimneys  all  stood  outside  the  wall,  an  unsight- 
ly protuberance,  but  furnishing  an  interior,  without 
angles  or  recesses.  Old-time  Virginia  fireplaces 
are  wide  and  high,  and  are  duly  replenished  with 
great  logs  and  billets  without  stint.  I  find  an  enor- 
mous wood-pile  in  the  midst  of  the  grounds,  sup- 
plied by  constant  carting,  and  resorted  to  even  by 
the  slaves  for  their  necessary  uses.  Negroes  love 
to  have  fire  in  their  houses  during  the  hottest  wea- 
ther, and  carry  it  to  the  field  with  them,  to  bake 
their  ashcake,  and  light  their  pipes.  I  have  met 
no  negro  man  who  does  not  smoke  or  chew  tobacco, 
and  no  woman  above  thirty,  who  does  not  smoke. 
It  seems  to  agree  with  them.  If  I  were  put  to  my 
oath,  I  could  not  deny  having  seen  the  pipe  in  the 
mouth  of  ladies.     This  however  is  not  common. 

It  is  worth  a  journe)'  of  a  thousand  miles  to  have 
a  Virginia  welcome.  Yon  are  carried  in  with  a 
sort  of  triumphal  jubilation,  which  tells  you  at  once 
that  your  host  is  the  favored  party,  and  that  you 
are  expected  to  abide  a  year  and  a  day.  A  troop 
of  silent  and  observant  blacks  await  your  bidding, 
with  an  oriental  ease  and  almost  gracefulness  of 
manner,  produced  by  long  practice  of  the  same 
functions  among  gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  was  at 
home  in  a  moment.  After  passing  through  the 
wide  and  lofty  hall,  where  I  got  a  glimpse  of  old 
paintings,  rifles,  fishing-rods,  landing-nets,  whips, 
spurs,  antlers,  fox  tails,  and  the  like,  I  was  ushered 
into  a  large  parlor,  uncarpeted,  but  with  floors  so 
highly  polished  that  I  found  myself  fairly  sliding 
across  the  room ;  stately  portraits,  a  heavy  buffet 
of  black  wood,  and  a  grand  piano  in  one  corner. 
Alas  !  how  shall  I  say  it,  Pompey  and  Caesar,  no 
longer  at  enmity,  shortly  came  in  with  store  of 
toddy  and  mint  julep,  highly  iced.  N.  B. — The 
ice  is  shaved  off  an  inverted  jackplane,  in  flakes 
like  snow;  said  to  be  very  delicious  in  their  pro- 
perties. I  remembered  my  pledge  ;  but  two  country 
gentlemen,  in  buff  waistcoats,  turn-down  collars, 
and  spurs,  made  up  for  any  default  of  mine,  and 
chirruped  lustily  over  their  cups,  as  they  told  of  a 
glorious    stump-speech    made    at    Beverly   Court- 

House*  in  favor  of ,  who  appears  to  be  a 

great  favorite  in  his  native  State. 

When  vve  adjourned  to  the  dining  room,  I  found 
things  in  a  state  of  princely  contrast  to  any  home- 
liness I  had  observed  in  the  exterior.  Due  formal- 
ity in  leading  in  the  ladies;  the  fair  and  majestic 
Mrs.  D was  on  my  arm.     Much  plate  on  the 

*  This  is  a  mistake,  perhaps  an  error  of  the  types.  There 
is  no  Beverly  Court  House  in  Virginia.  We  suppress  the 
Diime  or  lUe  canriidale,  in  whose  support  the  slump  speech 
was  made,  lest  we  should  be  cliarged  with  a  political  bias. 

lEd.  Megs. 


table  and  side-boards,  and  an  array  of  footmen, 
which  reminded  me  of  England.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Southern  planters  are  more  lavish  at 
their  tables  than  any  other  Arnericans.  The  num- 
ber of  courses  is  small  ;  but  the  table  groans  with 
flesh,  fowl,  game,  vegetables,  pastries,  and  fruits. 
With  such  melons  and  peaches  as  they  have  here 
at  this  season,  it  seems  a  profanation  to  be  doing 
much  else  in  the  w-ay  of. dessert,  yet  Southern 
housewives  do  it.  Virginians  eat  hot  corn-bread 
at  dinner,  though  wheaten  bread  is  offered.  Bacon 
(for  they  use  the  word  in  its  strict  English  accep- 
tation) is  uniformly  at  the  head  of  the  table  ;  and 
hominy  is  as  indispensable  as  potatos  with  us.  The 
Irish  potato  is  inferior  to  ours;  the  sweet  potato 
as  much  superior.  Roast-meat  is  never  served 
rare.  There  is  a  general  use  of  milk  at  dinner, 
and  even  buttermilk  is  sometimes  so  used.  Vari- 
eties of  wine  are  less  obtruded  than  among  persons 
of  the  same  class  in  the  Northern  States.  A  more 
delightful  freedom  of  intelligent  intercourse  1  cer- 
tainly never  witnessed  than  here  ;  the  union  of  mod- 
esty and  cordiality  in  the  beautiful  daughters  and 
nieces  of  my  host,  threw  a  charm  over  the  society, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  little  turned  my  head.  The 
ladies  here  all  ride  ;  and  as  I  am  to  be  squire  of 
dames  this  evening,  {evening  means  afternoon  in 
Virginia),  I  must  be  about  the  stables,  picking  out 
a  horse  that  will  not  throw  me.  "  On"  yesterday, 
(another  Southern  emendation  of  the  Queen's  Eng- 
lish, which  is  funny  enough,)  I  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  grounded  by  a  colt  of  the  tavern-keeper's, 
whom  T  most  insanely  mounted.  You  must  expect 
my  further  notices  in  another  letter. 

R.  T.  N. 
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Literary  Sketches  and  Letteks,  Being  the  Final 
Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,  Never  Before  Published. 
By  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  One  of  his  Executors.  New 
York  .  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    200  Broadway.     1848. 

If  there  is  one  writer  of  modern  times  to  whom  we  feel 
a  deeper  sense  of  personal  obligation  than  another,  it  is 
Charles  Lamb.  His  very  name  is  suggestive  of  delight- 
some companionsliip  in  hours  long  gone-by,  when,  with  Elia 
in  hand,  we  lay  beneath  old  rrees  and  forgot  all  things  else, 
in  the  dreamy  enjoyment  of  his  exquisite  fancies.  How 
many  weary  days  within  doors  has  he  not  beguiled,  when 
the  rain-drops  pattered  incessantly  against  the  panes,  and 
enma  would  have  marked  us  for  her  own,  but  for  the  inimi- 
table drolleries,  the  happy  descriptions,  the  touching  pathos 
of  Elia!  In  recurring  to  our  first  acquaintance  with  Lamb, 
we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have  not  seen 
him  in  flesh  and  blood,  for  his  figure  rises  distinctly  before 
us,  like  some  lost  friend  of  our  youth,  a  lean  'boy-man,' on 
whom  the  toga-virilis  sat  not  gracefully  and  whose  whole 
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appearance  indicated  a  horror  of  "  looking  like  any  thing  im- 
portant and  paroehia!."  We  recollect  the  story  of  his  first 
love,  as  if  it  had  been  confided  to  ns  from  his  own  lips.  We 
seem  to  behold  him  at  his  desk,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  mo- 
notonous vocation.  We  can  fancy  him  at  the  play,  laugh- 
ing at  the  whimsical  visage  of  IVIunden,  as  he  appeared  in 
the  character  of  Sir  Christopher  Curry.  We  follow  him, 
at  last,  in  his  daily  walks,  not  indeed  to  "  the  green  plains 
of  pleasant  Hertfordshire,"  but  through  the  crowded  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  stopping  at  book-stalks  and  exhibiting 
always  the  same  fondness  for  obscure  by-ways  that  gay 
Captain  Morris  confessed  for 

the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall. 

Such  was  the  picture  of  Charles  Lamb,  framed  and  hung 
up  in  the  cabinet  of  our  imagination;  a  genial,  mirthful 
creature,  of  whom  Southey  has  well  said,  that,  "  whileoth- 
ers  possessed  the  '  7nilk  of  human  kindness,'  he  alone  mo- 
nopolized the  cream."  The  outlines  of  this  picture  were 
fi^ilhful  enough,  but  Mr.  Talfourd  has  come  to  deepen  them 
with  the  sombre  hues  of  Rembrandt.  Of  Lamb's  life,  seem- 
ingly so  free  from  care,  there  was  a  darker  side,  which  has, 
till  now,  been  hidden  from  ourgaze.  It  is  at  length  reveal- 
ed by  his  friend  and  literary  executor,  in  these  "  Final  Me- 
morials," from  the  perusal  of  which  we  have  risen,  if  not 
with  a  kindlier  regard  for  the  memory  of  Lamb,  certainly 
with  a  higher  estimate  of  his  character. 

It  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  aphorism  "truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction,"  that  a  domestic  tragedy,  so  appalling 
as  that  which  befel  the  unhappy  family  of  Lamb,  should 
have  been  concealed  from  the  world  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  It  was  enacted  in  the  day-time,  in  the  most  popu- 
lous portion  of  London,  and  was  well  calculated  to  excite 
universal  interest.  We  would  suppose  that  painful  curi- 
osity to  become  acquainted  with  the  revolting  details  of  the 
calamity  would  have  made  public  the  name  of  the  unhappy 
murderess ;  but  the  affair  seems  to  have  been  regarded  at 
the  time,  simply  as  one  of  those  events,  which  are  of  al- 
most weekly  occurrence  in  large  cities,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  parties  themselves  were  known  to  any  one,  beyond 
a  very  limited  circle  of  friends.  As  long  as  the  innocent 
and  unconscious  author  of  the  catastrophe  survived,  it  re- 
mained unrevealed,  and  many  there  were  among  the  admi- 
rers of  the  quiet  and  cheerful  brother,  some  perhaps  admit- 
ted to  his  acquaintance  and  fellowship,  who  never  knew 
the  fatal  and  horrible  secret  that  preyed  within  him. 

Mr.  Talfourd  thus  narrates  the  distressing  event  in  an 
extract  from  the  London  Tunes  of  the  26ih  Sept.  1796: 

"  On  Friday  afternoon,  the  coroner  and  a  jury  sat  on  the 
body  of  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood  of  Holborn,  who  died 
in  consequence  of  a  wound  from  her  daughter  the  preceding 
day.  It  appeared,  by  the  evidence  adduced,  that,  while  the 
family  were  preparing  for  dinner,  the  young  lady  seized  a 
case-knife  lying  on  the  table,  and  in  a  menacing  manner 
pursued  a  little  girl,  her  apprentice,  round  the  room.  On 
the  calls  of  her  infirm  mother  to  forliear,  she  renounced  her 
first  oliject,  and,  with  loud  shrieks,  approached  her  patent. 
The  child,  by  her  cries,  quickly  brought  up  the  landlord  of 
the  house,  but  too  late.  The  dreadful  scene  presented  to 
him  the  mother  lifeless,  fiierced  to  the  heart,  on  a  chair,  her 
daughter  yet  wildly  standing  over  her  with  the  fatal  knife, 
and  the  old  man,  her  father,  weeping  by  her  side,  himself 
bleeding  at  the  forehead  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  blow 
he  received  from  one  of  the  forks  she  had  been  madly  hurl- 
ing about  the  room. 

••  For  a  few  days  prior  to  this,  the  family  had  observed 
some  .symptoms  of  insanity  in  her,  which  had  so  much  in- 
creased on  Wednesday  evening,  that  the  brother,  early  the 


next  morning,  went  to  Dr.  Pitcairn,  but  that  gentleman  was 
not  at  home. 

"  It  seems  the  young  lady  had  been  once  before  deranged. 

"  The  jury,  of  course,  brought  in  their  verdict — Lunacy.'" 

This  young  lady  was  Mary  Lamb,  endeared  to  all  who  have 
read  the  essays  as  Bridget  Elia.  From  too  assiduous  labor 
at  her  needle  and  long  watching  over  her  dearly-loved  moth- 
er, her  reason  gave  way  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  she 
terminated  by  violence  that  life,  which  she  so  much  desi- 
red to  prolong.  From  that  hour  Charles  Lamb  was  a  chang- 
ed man.  There  seemed  to  him  but  one  object  thereafter 
worth  living  for, — to  bring  back  the  mind  of  his  sister,  by 
gentle  offices  and  unremitting  kindness,  from  the  depths  of 
that  terrible  insanity — and  to  this  he  devoted  the  remnant 
of  his  days,  with  a  magnanimous  forgetfulness  of  self  and 
a  patient  endurance  of  suffering,  "above  all  Greek,  above 
all  Roman  fame." 
He  thus  tells  the  sad  occurrence  to  Coleridge  : 

"  White,  or  some  of  my  friends,  or  the  public  papers  by 
this  time  may  have  informed  you  of  the  terrible  calamities 
that  have  fallen  on  our  family.  I  will  only  give  you  the 
outlines  :  My  poor  dear,  dearest  sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
has  been  the  death  of  her  own  mother.  I  was  at  hand  only 
time  enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  grasp.  She  is 
at  present  in  a  mad-house,  from  vi  hence  I  fear  she  must  be 
removed  to  an  hospital.  God  has  preserved  to  me  my  sen- 
ses— I  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  have  my  judgment,  I 
believe,  very  sound.  My  poor  father  was  slightly  wound- 
ed and  I  am  left  to  take  care  of  him  and  my  aunt.  Mr. 
Norris,  of  the  Blue-coat  school,  has  been  very  kind  to  us, 
and  we  have  nootiier  friend  ;  but  thank  God,  I  am  very  calm 
and  composed,  and  able  to  do  the  best  that  remains  to  do. 
Write  as  religious  a  letter  as  possible,  but  no  mention  of 
what  is  gone  and  done  with.  With  me  '  the  former  things 
are  passed  away,'  and  I  have  something  more  to  do  than  to 
feel. 

''  God  Almighty  have  us  well  in  His  keeping. 

C.  Lamb. 

"Mention  nothing  of  poetry.  I  have  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  past  vanities  of  that  kind.  Do  as  you  please, 
but  if  you  publish,  publish  mine  (1  give  free  leave)  without 
name  or  initial,  and  never  send  me  a  book,  I  charge  you. 

"  Your  own  judgment  will  convince  you  not  to  take  any 
notice  of  this  yet  to  your  dear  wife.  You  look  after  your 
family — I  have  my  reason  and  strength  left  to  take  care  of 
mine.  I  charge  you  don't  think  of  coming  to  see  me — write. 
I  will  not  see  you  if  you  come.  God  Almighty  love  you 
and  all  of  us. 

C.  Lamb." 

A  few  days  after,  he  again  writes  to  Coleridge — 

"  It  will  be  a  comfort  to  you,  I  know,  to  know  that  our 
prospects  are  somewhat  brighter.  My  poor  dear,  dearest 
sister,  the  unhappy  and  unconscious  instrument  of  the  Al- 
mighty's judgments  on  our  house,  is  restored  to  her  senses  ; 
to  a  dreadful  sense  and  recollection  of  what  has  past, 
awful  to  her  mind  and  impressive  (as  it  must  be  to  the  end 
of  life,)  but  tempered  with  religious  resignation  and  the 
reasonings  of  a  sound  judgment,  which,  in  this  early  stage, 
knows  how  to  distinguish  between  a  deed  committed  in  a 
transient  fit  of  frenzy,  and  the  terrible  guilt  of  a  mother's 
murderer.  I  have  seen  her.  1  found  her,  this  morning, 
calm  and  serene  ;  far,  very  far  from  an  indecent  forgetful 
serenity;  she  has  a  most  tender  and  aiTectionate  concern 
for  what  has  happened.  Indeed,  from  the  beginning,  fright- 
ful and  hopeless  as  her  disorder  seemed,  I  had  confidence 
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enough  in  her  strength  of  mind,  and  religions  principle,  to 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  even  she  might  recover  tran- 
quillity. God  be  praised,  Coleridge,  wonderful  as  it  is  to 
tell,  [  have  never  once  heen  otherwise  than  collected  and 
calm  ;  even  on  the  dreadful  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ter- 
rible scene,  I  preserved  a  tranquillity  which  bystanders  may 
have  construed  into  indifference — a  tranquillity  not  of  des- 
pair. Is  it  folly  or  sin  in  me  to  say  that  it  was  a  religious 
principle  that  most  supported  me?  I  allow  much  to  other 
favorable  circumstances.  I  felt  that  I  had  something  else 
to  do  than  to  regret.  On  that  first  evening,  my  aunt  was 
lying  insensible,  to  all  appearance  like  one  dying — my  father, 
■with  his  poor  forehead  plastered  over,  from  a  wound  he  had 
received  from  a  daughter  dearly  loved  by  him,  and  who 
loved  him  no  less  dearly — my  mother  a  dead  and  murdered 
corpse  in  the  next  room — yet  I  was  wonderfully  supported. 
1  closed  not  my  eyes  in  sleep  that  night,  but  lay  without 
despair.  I  have  lost  no  sleep  since.  1  had  been  long  used 
not  to  rest  in  thir.gs  of  sense — had  endeavored  after  a  com- 
prehension of  mind,  unsatisfied  with  the  '  ignorant  present 
time.'  and  this  kept  me  up.  I  had  the  whole  weight  of  the 
family  thrown  on  me  ;  for  my  brother,  little  disposed  (I  speak 
not  without  tenderness  for  him)  at  any  time  to  take  care  of 
old  age  and  infirmities,  had  now,  with  his  bad  leg,  an  ex- 
emption from  such  duties,  and  I  was  now  left  alone.  One 
little  incident  may  serve  to  make  you  understand  my  way 
of  managing  my  mind.  Within  a  day  or  two  afterthe  fatal 
one,  we  dressed  for  dinner  a  tongue  which  we  had  salted 
for  some  weeks  in  the  house.  As  I  sat  down,  a  feeling 
like  remorse  struck  me — this  tongue  poor  Mary  got  for  me, 
and  I  can  partake  of  it  now,  when  she  is  far  away!  A 
thought  occurred  and  relieved  me — if  I  give  in  to  this  way 
of  feeling,  there  is  not  a  chair,  a  room,  an  object  in  our 
rooms,  that  will  not  waken  the  keenest  griefs  ;  I  must  rise  j 
above  such  weaknesses.  I  hope  this  was  not  want  of  true  ] 
feeling.  I  did  not  let  this  carry  me,  though,  too  far.  On 
the  very  second  day  (I  date  from  the  day  of  horrors,)  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  there  were  a  matter  of  twenty  people, 
I  do  think,  supping  in  our  room  ;  they  prevailed  with  me  to 
eat  with  them  (for  to  eat  I  never  refused.)  They  were  all 
making  merry  in  the  room  !  Some  had  come  from  friend- 
ship, some  from  busy  curiosity,  and  some  from  interest;  1 
■was  going  to  partake  with  them,  when  my  recollection  came 
that  my  poor  dead  mother  was  lying  in  the  next  room—  the 
very  next  room  :  a  mother  who,  through  life,  wished  noth- 
ing but  her  children's  welfare.  Indignation,  the  rage  of 
grief,  something  like  remorse,  rushed  upon  my  mind.  In 
an  agony  of  emotion  I  found  ray  way  mechanically  to  the 
adjoining  room,  and  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  her  cof- 
fin, asking  forgiveness  of  Heaven,  and  sometimes  of  her, 
for  forgetting  her  so  soon.  Tranquillity  returned,  and  it 
was  the  only  violent  emotion  that  mastered  me,  and  I  think 
it  did  me  good." 

In  another  letter,  he  says  : 

"  Mary  continues  serene  and  cheerful.  I  have  not  by  me 
a  little  letter  she  wrote  to  me  ;  for,  though  I  see  her  almost 
every  day,  yet  we  delight  to  write  to  one  another,  for  we 
can  scarce  see  each  other  but  incompaRy  with  some  of  the 
people  of  the  house.  1  have  not  the  letter  by  me,  but  will 
quote  from  memory  what  she  wrote  in  it :  "  I  have  no  bad 
terrifying  dreams.  At  midnight,  when  I  happen  to  wake, 
the  nurse  sleeping  by  the  side  of  me,  vv'ith  the  noise  of  the 
poor  raad  people  around  me,  I  have  no  fear.  The  spirit  of 
my  mother  seems  to  descend  and  smile  upon  me,  and  bid 
me  live  to  enjoy  the  life  and  reason  which  the  Almighty  has 
given  me.  1  shall  see  her  again  in  heaven  ;  she  will  then 
understand  me  better.  My  grandmother,  too,  will  under- 
stand me  better,  and  will  then  say  no  more,  as  she  used  to 
do,  '  Polly,  what  are  those  poor  crazy  moythered  brains  of 


yours  thinking  of  always  ?'  Poor  Mary!  my  mother  indeed 
never  understood  her  right.  She  loved  her,  as  she  loved  l, 
all,  with  a  mother's  love;  but  in  opinion,  in  feeling,  and 
sentiment,  and  disposition,  bore  so  distant  a  resemblance 
to  her  daughter,  that  she  never  understood  her  right;  never 
could  believe  how  much  she  loved  her;  but  met  her  caress- 
es, her  protestations  of  filial  affection,  too  frequently  with 
coldness  and  repulse.  Still  she  was  a  good  mother.  God 
forbid  I  should  think  of  her  but  most  respectfully,  must  af- 
fectionately." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  effect  of  this  calamity,  no^w 
that  it  has  been  revealed,  through  all  the  subsequent  cor- 
respondence of  Lamb,  to  see  how  its  concealment  drove 
him  to  the  wildest  vagaries  of  sentiment,  to  detect  ever  a 
deep  sadness  beneath  the  deliberate  masquerade  of  folly 
which  he  assumed.  Conscious  of  the  gloomy  tendencies 
of  his  own  nature,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  play  the  harlequin, 
and  thus  beneath  a  gay  and  fantastic  disguise,  while  enga- 
ged in  a  holy  duty,  he  nourished  an  inconsolable  grief.  He 
was  content  to  appear  as  the  frivolous  essayist,  while  he 
could  minister  to  the  contentment  of  his  sister,  in  that  con- 
stant vigil,  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  It  reminds  us 
of  Brutus,  concealing  the  stern  purpose  of  his  patriotism, 
beneath  a  pretended  idiocy,  that  he  might  more  effectually 
accomplish  the  great  design  of  his  existence.  With  what 
enlarged  charily  should  we  not  now  look  on  those  foibles  that 
disfigured  the  manly  nature  of  Lamb  ! 

It  is  not  without  reluctance,  that  we  confess  our  disap- 
pointment in  some  parts  of  the  correspondence  ;  for  we  are 
loth  to  censure  anything  that  relates  to  Lamb,  and  which 
Talfourd  has  thought  worthy  of  publication.  But  there  are 
letters  in  the  collection,  which  were  evidently  intended  foi 
the  eye  of  the  most  indulgent  friendship  alone — written  in 
hours  of  lassitude  and  depression,  when  his  spirit,  unequal 
to  its  usual  flights  of  humor  or  of  pathos,  sought  relief  in 
childish  trifling  and  ordinary  gossip,  from  the  secret  anguish 
that  consumed  it.  It  is  natural  enough  that  even  these,  as 
faithful  transcripts  of  his  feelings,  should  interest  his  biog- 
rapher and  friend  :  but  we  think  it  was  scarcely  judicious, 
to  commit  them  to  the  public,  strongly  as  that  public  may 
sympathize  (as  it  has  always  done)  with  the  lamented  au- 
thor. We  do  not,  it  is  true,  expect  a  man  now-a-days  to  be 
a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre  :  but  we  do  not  hold  it  wise 
to  exhibit  him  en  deshabille  to  all  the  world. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  however,  Mr.  Talfourd 
has  made  ample  amends  for  all  the  errors,  (if  they  were  er- 
rors,) that  preceded  it.  He  begins  with  a  viviJ  and  mas- 
terly sketch  of  the  dinners  of  Holland  House,  and  the  sup- 
pers of  Charles  Lamb, — the  two  most  attractive  reunions  of 
their  day,  for  men  of  scientific  and  literary  distinction. 
The  lights  and  shades,  the  contrasts  and  resemblances,  of 
the  two  pictures, — the  magnificent  and  graceful  hospitality 
of  the  palace — the  cordial  and  unpretending  comfort  of  the 
rooms  at  the  Temple — the  brilliant  assemblage  of  statesmen, 
jurists,  savans,  artists  and  poets,  at  the  one  ;  and  the  more 
limited,  but  not  less  deligntful,  circle  of  varied  talents  at 
the  other— must  be  read  and  dwelt  upon,  to  be  appreciated. 
Then  follow  descriptions  of  the  most  prominent  individu- 
als among  the  associates  of  Lamb,  which,  like  the  portraits 
of  persons  whom  we  have  never  seen,  from  their  vividness 
and  fine  keeping,  convince  us  of  their  fidelity.  And  even 
those,  who  have  been  more  or  less  familiar  to  us  before, 
Godwin,  Hazlitt,  and  Coleridge,  stand  out  from  the  canvass 
in  bolder  relief,  and  with  traits,  which  have  been  either 
omitted  by  other  limners,  or  not  so  distinctly  brought  out. 

To  this  chapter,  after  the  letters  which  relate  to  his  sis- 
ter, we  commend  the  reader  especially — as  the  most  fasci- 
nating portions  of  a  most  readable  book. 

It  is  for  sale  by  Drinker  &  Morris. 
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The  Law  of  Debtor  and  Ukeditor,  in  the  United 
States  anrl  Canada,  Adapted  to  tirie  wants  of  Merchants 
and  Lawyers.  My  James  P.  Holcomhe.  New  Yorli.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     200  Broadway. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  student,  who  de- 
sires to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Law  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  found  in  the  diversity  of  statutes  in  thirty 
distinct  jurisdictions,  each  differing  from  all  the  others  in 
many  important  particulars.  No  attorney  rises  to  eminence 
at  the  bar,  or  even  acquires  an  extensive  practice  in  this 
country,  without  having  frequent  occasion  to  look  to  the 
decisions  of  other  Stales  than  his  own.  In  all  cases,  where 
the  lex  loci  contractus  applies  between  States,  and  these  are 
numerous  in  the  exigencies  of  trade,  a  knowledge  of  that 
law  is  indispensable.  How  often  is  not  a  lawyer  consulted 
with  reference  to  the  law  of  assignments,  of  mortgage, 
&c.,  &c.,  as  it  prevails  in  a  distant  State,  of  which  he  is 
quite  as  ignorant  as  his  client,  and  this  only  because  there 
has  been  no  proper  digest  of  its  statutes  to  which  he  may 
refer  for  a  vexed  point,  without  searching  for  it  through 
many  tiresome  volumes  of  useless,  and  sometimes  unmean- 
ing verbiage ! 

In  the  name  of  the  profession,  of  the  whole  mercantile 
community  and  of  Virginia  (his  native  state)  we  thank 
Mr.  Holcombe  for  his  new  contribution  to  the  stores  of 
legal  learning.  It  is  just  the  book  that  is  most  needed  and 
will  be  most  useful.  From  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  its  contents,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  labor  of  its  com- 
pilation could  not  have  been  more  worthily  performed. 
Mr.  Holcombe  possesses  one  admiralile  requisite  for  the 
making  of  law  books.  It  is  his  conciseness  of  style.  Un- 
like many  modern  authors,  he  does  not  thrust  upon  the 
inquirer  his  own  opinions  of  the  law,  but  contents  himself 
with  a  simple  exposition  of  the  law,  as  it  exists.  The  vol- 
ume before  us  is  a  comprehensive  and  faithful  digest  of  the 
statutes  of  the  LTnited  Slates  and  the  Canadas,  pertaining 
to  the  relation  of  Debtor  and  Creditor.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  set  forth  in  the  clearest  manner  and  the  authorities 
are  brought  down  to  the  first  of  June  of  the  present  year. 
To  the  merchant,  this  work  will  prove  an  excellent  book 
of  reference,  which  requires  no  previous  knowledge  of 
legal  technicalities,  to  be  readily  understood,  and  to  the 
lawyer  it  will  be  almost  invaluable. 

It  is  published  in  the  best  manner  by  the  Appletons  and 
may  be  found  at  the  store  of  Drinker  &  Morris. 


Memoirs  op  the  Reign  of  George  II;  from  his  Ac- 
cession to  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline.  By  JohiLord 
Hervey.  Edited  by  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker. 
2  vols.     Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Blanchard.     1848. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since  Lord 
Hervey  wrote  this  remarkable  book  :  during  w  hich  interval 
its  somewhat  tattered  manuscript  has  lain  in  abeyance  in 
the  family  of  Bristol.  Recently  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  John  Wilson  Croker,  whose  labor  in  editing  and 
publishing  it  consists  in  nothing  more  than  a  few  notes  and 
pruning  aw-ay  some  of  the  more  objectionable  passages. 

We  have  called  this  a  remarkable  book — remarkable  in  a 
few  particulars  only,  but  in  these  as  justly  entitled  to  that 
distinction  as  any  one  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  which 
it  has  been  our  good  or  bad  fortune  to  peruse.  So  well- 
recognised  was  the  fact  that  it  would  be  so  esteemed,  when 
it  should  see  the  light,  by  Lord  Hervey  himself,  that  he  in- 
terdicted its  publication  until  about  the  present  time.  Go- 
ing back  to  the  accession  of  the  2nd  George,  it  introduces  us 
to  all,  or  nearly  all  the  distinguished  personages  of  his  reign, 
and  conducts  us  along  till  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  when 
the  narrative  abru])tly  ends.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  the 
middle  figure  of  the  group,  of  which  the  King,  Queen,  Prin- 


cesses, Lady  Suffolk,  Lord  Hervey,  Bolingbroke,  Pulleney, 
Pope,  Swift,  Prince  Frederick,  &c.,  constitute  the  atten- 
dant crowd. 

A  circumstantial  detail  is  given  of  the  prominent  inci- 
dents of  the  Court  during  that  period,  while  the  principal 
characters  are  described  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  rare- 
ly to  be  found  even  in  a  posthumous  Memoir.  They  are 
not  presented  to  us  only  in  the  velvet  and  spangles,  the  eti- 
quette and  pomp  of  a  court,  but  Lord  Hervey  exhibits  them, 
Kings,  Queens,  lords,  ladies,  courtiers  and  courtesans,  in 
all  the  disrobed  fidelity  of  actual  life.  All  the  intrigues  of 
State  cr  of  love  are  minutely  detailed,  and  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  palace  are  thrown  open,  disclosing  the  mov- 
ing panorama  within,  while  Lord  Hervey  stands  at  your 
side,  describing  sottovoce  the  figures  as  they  pass,  whisper- 
ing into  your  ear  all  he  knows  of  good  or  ill  touching  their 
persons  or  character. 

If  Lord  Hervey  is  to  be  believed,  such  a  herd  of  intrigu- 
ers and  charlatans,  of  shameless  liars  and  brazen  sinners, 
vv-as  perhaps  never  before  congregated  together.  He  says 
the  King  lied,  the  Queen  lied,  that  the  prince  and  princess- 
es, Walpole,  himself,  and  in  short  every  body  else,  made 
no  hesitation  of  committing  the  crimen  falsi,  just  at  their 
own  whim,  without  compunction  or  restraint.  Mr.  Croker 
informs  us  that  he  has  expurgated  the  manuscript  of  many 
improprieties,  and  the  numerous  asterisks  sustain  the  as- 
sertion, but  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  were  better  to  have  suppressed  the  whole.  The 
few  items  of  useful  history  are  a  poor  offset  to  so  much  un- 
disguised depravity. 

The  book  is  written  in  good  style.  Lord  Hervey,  during 
his  life,  was  much  ricnculed  by  Pope  for  his  antithesis,  and 
his  posthumous  publications  display  a  superabundance  of  it. 
It  occurs  in  nearly  every  sentence. 

This  book  is  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  Co.,  and 
Drinker  &  Morris. 


The  Rise  and  Fall  of  -iiouis  Philippe,  Ex-King  of 
the  French  ;  Giving  a  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
from  its  commencement  in  1789.  By  Ben.  Perley  Poore. 
Boston  :  William  D.  Ticknor  and  Company. 

The  graphic  sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  which  we 
published  in  our  last  number,  from  sheets  of  this  book,  will 
serve  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's  style.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
works,  that  the  last  year  has  brought  from  the  press.  Mr. 
Poore  unites  to  felicity  of  description,  a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  illustration,  drawn  from  the  rich  stores  of  abun- 
dant reading.  A  residence  of  several  years  in  Paris  has 
afforded  him  the  farther  advantage  of  a  minute  geographi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  places,  where  the  events  of  his 
history  have  transpired,  so  that  his  account  of  the  three 
Revolutions,  in  which  Louis  Philippe  figured,  may  be  taken 
as  exhibiting  the  fidelity,  without  the  details,  of  a  daguer- 
reotype. We  predict  a  rapid  sale  of  the  present  edition  of 
the  work  and  a  speedy  demand  for  another.  When  that 
appears,  we  trust  Mr.  Poore  will  exclude  the  miserable  en- 
gravings, with  which  the  book  is  now  disfigured,  so  stri- 
kingly in  contrast  with  the  neat  press-work  of  Mr.  Ticknor. 


The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New 
Testament;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection 
between  the  Greek  and  the  English  Texts;  Including 
a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes, 
Greek-English,  and  English-Greek.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street. 

The  character  of  this  book  is  set  forth  in  the  Title-page, 
which  we  have  quoted,  with  such  distinctness  and  particu- 
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larity,  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  adJ  a  single  word 
concerning  its  merits.  Tlie  most  important,  requisite  in  a 
piililication  of  this  kind  is  its  typographical  accuracy,  and 
it  is  stated  in  the  Preface  that  "the  fact  that  the  whole 
work  was  stereotyped,  has  not  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  correction."  This  is  but  another  instance  of  the 
enterprise  of  Hai-per  &  Brothers,  in  supplying  the  public 
with  really  useful  volumes.  This  Concordance  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  clergyman  and  every  scholar  in  the 
land. 

Drinker  and  Morris  have  it  for  sale. 


Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Qui5stions.  ByRich- 
mal  Mangnall.  Adapted  for  scliooli  in  the  United  Stales, 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Lawrence.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  really  a  sort  of  niullum  in  parvo,  for  it 
comprises  the  subjects  of  Mythology,  Astronomy,  Architec- 
ture, Heraldry  and  Scriptural  History,  not  to  mention 
others  of  less  importance.  The  information  it  gives  is 
embodied  in  a  very  clear  style  and  the  Architectural  and 
Heraldic  portions  of  it  are  embellished  with  numerous  en- 
gravings on  wood.  We  should  consider  it  an  excellent 
school-book,  as  indeed  it  has  proved,  having  passed  through 
eighty-four  London  editions,  before  being  adapted  by  Mrs. 
Lawrence  for  home  use. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  Nash  &  Woodhouse. 


The  Women  op  the  American  Revolution.  By  Eli- 
zabeth F.  Ellet.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York:  Ba- 
ker and  Scribner,  36  Park  Row  and  145  Nassau  Street. 

A  most  attractive  book,  that  deserves  our  best  commen- 
dations. W"e  wish  we  had  space  to  give  extracts  from  its 
pages,  which  we  could  do  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers,  but  we  can  only  say  to  them,  go  and  purchase  it, 
and  read  for  yourselves.  The  large  and  inviting  field  of 
biography,  which  Mrs.  Ellet  has  entered  as  a  zealous  la- 
borer, has  been  too  long  neglected,  and  we  rejoice  to  see, 
at  last,  these  valuable  gleanings,  bound  up  in  so  excellent 
a  sheaf.  Messrs.  Baker  and  Scribner  are  winning  golden 
opinions  for  the  neat  appearance  and  fair  typography  of 
their  publications. 

Story  of  the  Peninsular  War.  By  General  Charles 
William  Vane,  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  G.  C.  B.,  G. 
C.  H.,  Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Life-Guards. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff 
Street,  1848. 

For  a  gentleman  of  so  mariy  titles  and  orders,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry  must  be  a  singularly  modest  person, 
for  he  has  produced  a  narrative,  which  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  history  and  called  it  simply  "  Story  of  the  Peninsular 
War."  It  is  not  so  elaborate  as  the  work  of  Col.  Napier, 
but  it  is  most  agi-eeably  written  and  will  convey  a  good  im- 
presssion  of  the  operations  of  that  important  campaign. 
We  are  not  prepared,  at  this  time,  to  say  how  far  the  "  Sto- 
ry" may  be  impartially  told,  but  we  are  certainly  disposed 
to  consider  it  a  very  successful  perforrnance. 

It  has  reached  us  through  Drinker  &;  Morris. 


Physical  Geography.  By  Mary  Sotnerville,  Author  of 
"The  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences;"  "  Mechan- 
ism of  the  Heavens."  Philadelphia,  Lea  &  Blanchard. 
1848. 


Mrs.  Somcrville  has   acquired  by  her  philosophical  w 
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tings  a  very  high  reputation  in  England,  whore  the  present 
work  has  been  most  favorably  received.  It  opens  with  a 
geological  treatise  and  proceeds  to  consider  the  varied  fea- 
tures of  the  physical  world,  in  a  style  of  much  vigor  and 
clearness.  For  the  information  given  and  the  strength  of 
thought  displayed,  on  almost  every  page,  the  work  is  equal- 
ly entitled  to  an  attentive  perusal. 


The  Home  Journal.    N.  P.  Willis  and  Geo.  P.  Morris, 
Editors  and  Proprietors.     New  York.     $2  a  year. 

We  had  designed  expressing  "our  sentiments"  in  rela- 
tion to  this  excellent  paper,  in  our  own  way,  but  we  find 
in  a  northern  publication  a  notice  already  prepared,  which 
is  so  just  and  proper,  that  we  adopt  it  and  desire  it  to  be 
considered  as  our  own.     It  says, 

"  The  intelligence  which  once  charmed  America  with  its 
'  Pe7icillings  by  the  Way'  and  the  sentiment  which  echoed 
through  Europe  upon  the  notes  of'  Woodman  spare  that 
Tree'  still  assert  their  undiminished  vigor  and  elegance  in 
the  columns  of  this  weekly  journal ;  and  however  much  for 
the  cause  of  high  art  in  prose  and  poetry,  we  may  lament 
the  direction  of  such  powers  upon  objects  so  fugitive,  we 
cannot  the  less  exult  in  the  lustre  which  thus  wanders 
through  regions  rarely  illuminated  by  such  rays.  The  im- 
age and  spirit  of  society  never  lived  in  literature  with  more 
exact  and  vivid  interest  than  the  tone  and  interests  of  the 
higher  circles  of  the  metropolis  are  reproduced  in  this 
Home  Journal ;  and  yet  the  paper  has  everything  that  can 
please  and  edify  the  country  reader.  We  must  call  atten- 
tion particularly  to  a  feature  of  unusual  attraction  which 
the  present  volume  of  the  Home  Journal  presents,  '  An 
Original  American  Novel.'  It  is  founded  on  events  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  upon 
occurrences  which  actually  took  place  in  New  York  and 
its  vicinity.  It  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  written  with  great 
elegance  and  spirit.  A  new  volume  of  this  valuable  and 
cheap  family  newspaper  was  commenced  on  the  first  of 
January,  and  new  subscribers  can  be  furnished  with  the 
back  numbers." 


The  Western  Continent.  H.  M.  Garland,  Jr.  and 
John  Donaldson,  Editors  and  Proprietors.  Baltimore. 
Maryland. 

The  resuscitation  of  the  Western  Continent,  as  a  South- 
ern Family  Newspaper,  on  the  eclectic  plan,  has  been  hail- 
ed with  pleasure  by  the  press  throughout  the  country.  We 
prepared  a  notice  of  it  for  our  last  number,  but  was  com- 
pelled, for  want  of  space,  to  defer  our  commendations  until 
the  present  time.  We  now  cheerfully  recur  to  it  and  take 
occasion  to  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  surpassed  in  in- 
terest by  no  similar  publication  in  the  United  States.  Its 
contents  are  mostly  derived  from  the  English  magazines, 
but  there  is  no  lack  of  sterling  editorial  articles.  Indeed 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  editors'  reflections  on  the  literary 
topics  of  the  day  are  not  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
paper.  We  trust  this  enterprise  will  meet  with  large  suc- 
cess. 


The  Literary  American.     G.  P.  Quackenbos  Proprie- 
tor, New  York.     Office  195  Nassau  street. 

A  weekly  paper,  in  which  there  is  much  to  commend. 
With  a  pleasing  variety  of  contents,  original  and  selected, 
it  presents  always  a  fund  of  excellent  reading  and  is  edited 
with  ability  and  good  taste.  The  typography  of  the  "  Liter- 
ary American"  is  very  beautiful. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  MORMONS.* 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  subject  of 
the  following  article  does  not  deserve  the  time  and 
labor  bestowed  upon  it.  A  fanatical  delusion  begun 
and  carried  on  by  inventions  so  preposterous  and 
yet  so  common-place,  would  at  first  sight  appear 
wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  in  the  present  enlight- 
ened age.  But,  when  we  look  at  its  extraordinary 
success,  its  singular  ascendancy  over  its  devotees, 
and  the  serious  disorders  it  has  produced  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  it  assumes  an  importance, 
greatly  transcending  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  as  well 
as  that  of  its  supporters.  It  becomes  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  times  ;  and  might  prof- 
itably employ  an  abler  and  more  accomplished  pen. 
This  sketch  is  undertaken,  in  the  hope,  that  it  may 
attract  the  attention  of  others  more  competent  to 
the  task,  and  thus  lead  to  a  more  thorough  devel- 
opment of  this  strange  episode  in  our  national  an- 
nals. 

A  writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  once 
characterized  this  faith  very  happily,  as  "  Moham- 
medanism in  the  New  World."  And,  except  that 
the  Arabian  prophet  may,  with  some  reason,  com- 
plain of  his  company,  the  comparison  is  appropri- 
ate. The  mean  origin,  the  astonishing  spread,  the 
shallow  devices,  the  blind  devotion,  and  the  unti- 
ring perseverance,  of  the  two  sects,  are  all  striking 
points  of  resemblance:  but,  however  mortifying  to 
our  national  pride,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
eastern  impostor  far  excelled  his  western  imitator, 
in  character,  in  policy,  and  in  achievement. 

Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  (or  "  Joseph," 
as  his  people  called  him,  out  of  Scriptural  simplici- 
ty,) was  born  in  Sharon,  Vermont,  on  the  23rd  De- 
cember, 1805.     About  ten  years  after,  his  parents 


*  1.  The  Book  of  Mormon:  an  account  written  by  the 
hand  of  Mormon,  upon  plates  taken  from  the  plates  of  Ne- 
phi.  Translated  by  Joseph  Smith,  Jun.  First  European, 
from  the  second  American  edition.  Liverpool,  England. 
1841. 

2.  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints  :  carefully  selected  from  the  revelations  of  God, 
and  compiled  by  Joseph  Smith,  Jun.,  Oliver  Cowdery,  Sid- 
ney Rigdon,  and  Frederick  C.  Williams,  presiding  elder  of 
said  Church.     Kirtland,  Ohio.     1835. 

3.  A  voice  of  Warning  and  Instruction  to  all  people, 
containing  a  declaration  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrine  of  the 
Chuich  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  commonly  called  Mor- 
mons. By  P.  P.  Pratt,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  New 
York.     1837. 
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removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Palmyra,  in  New 
York,  where  they  lived  for  several  years.  The 
family  were  low  :  not  merely  poor,  but  without  the 
respect  of  their  neighbors.  Joe  himself  grew  up, 
with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  what  is  now  called  a 
"loafer."  He  was  an  idle  lounger  at  drinking 
shops  ;  ignorant,  uneducated,  coarse,  and  vicious. 
Except  the  trifling  jobs  which  fell  in  his  way  at 
these  haunts,  he  did  no  work  :  unless  we  dignify 
with  that  name  an  occasional  turn  at  "  money  dig- 
ging," a  searching  for  hidden  treasure,  the  favorite 
pursuit  of  vagabonds  in  every  age.  He  is  still 
well  remembered  in  that  vicinity  as  he  is  here  rep- 
resented :  and  his  disciples,  unable  to  contradict 
the  facts,  have  sometimes  had  the  effrontery  to 
build  an  argument  upon  them,  by  comparing  his 
origin  with  that  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee. 

Near  Palmyra,  according  to  his  story,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  found  him.  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  and  awakened  him  to  religious  thoughts  by 
a  miraculous  vision.  A  subsequent  revelation,  in 
1823,  disclosed  to  him  that  he  was  chosen  of  God, 
as  the  instrument  of  a  new  dispensation  :  a  dispen- 
sation, which  should  fulfil  and  complete  those  here- 
tofore vouchsafed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
He  was  informed  that  the  American  Indians  were 
a  remnant  of  Israel,  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Jo- 
seph :  that  they  had  been  conducted  to  this  coun- 
try a  civilized  people,  possessed  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  favored  of  the  Almighty  :  that  ihey  walk- 
ed not  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  but  fell  into  all 
manner  of  wicked  courses,  and  massacred  one 
another  in  endless  wars  :  that,  at  last,  they  were 
almost  exterminated  in  a  great  battle,  at  a  hill  called 
"  Cummorah,"  200  miles  west  of  Albany,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  not  far  from  Joe's  resi- 
dence in  Palmyra  :  and  that  the  survivors  degen- 
erated into  the  savage  tribes,  whom  the  Europeans 
found  in  possession  of  the  country.  It  was  farther 
revealed  to  him,  that  the  ancient  records  of  this 
people,  which  had  been  kept  from  time  to  time 
by  their  Seers  and  Prophets,  were  saved  by  di- 
vine providence,  and  "  hid  up"  in  the  hill  Cum- 
morah, A.  D.  420,  by  Moroni,  the  son  of  Mormon  : 
that,  in  due  time  these  records  should  be  entrusted 
to  him,  and  he  should  be  enabled  by  inspiration  to 
translate  and  publish  them  to  the  world  :  and  that, 
through  his  agency,  the  kingdom  of  "  The  Latter 
Day  Saints"  should  be  established,  the  New  Jeru- 
salem built  up,  and  the  whole  earth  prepared  for 
the  final  coming  of  Christ.  Some  parts  of  the 
foregoing  summary  were  probably  made  known  in 
later  revelations,  but  the  questioQ  of  time  is  unim- 
portant. 
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After  many  preparatory  visions,  the  sacred  plates 
were  at  last  committed  to  this  Moses  of  the  Latter 
Day  Covenant.  With  them  he  received  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  consisting  of  two  transparent  stones, 
set  in  a  bow,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  was  to  inter- 
pret the  records.  This  instrument  was  called 
"  TJrim  and  Thummim  :"  and  its  use  by  "Joseph" 
was  supposed  to  settle  decisively  the  long  contro- 
versy, touching  the  nature  and  office  of  these  mys- 
terious jewels,  among  the  Jewish  priesthood.  The 
plates  were  of  gold,  seven  or  eight  inches  square, 
not  quite  as  thick  as  common  tin,  bound  together 
like  a  book,  and  secured  by  three  rings  running 
through  one  side,  or  edge,  of  the  plates.  The  book 
was  six  inches  thick.  The  plates  were  covered 
with  Egyptian*  characters,.and  were  found  resting 
on  a  breast-plate,  and  enclosed  in  a  stone  box,  se- 
cured with  cement.  Some  of  the  plates  were 
sealed  up,  others  were  open. 

The  work  of  translation  was  commenced,  but 
was  now  and  then  suspended,  by  reason  of  sundry 
backslidings  on  the  part  of  Joseph,  which  are  not 
explained.  At  such  times,  he  and  his  fellow-work- 
er, Oliver  Cowdery,  were  admonished  that  the  pow- 
er was  withheld  from  them,  on  account  of  the  di- 
vine displeasure.  In  the  book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  are  contained  several  revelations,  con- 
nected with  this  matter,  given  in  the  years  1828 
and  1829.  It  appears  from  one  of  them,  that  Joe 
had  delivered  the  translation,  so  far  as  it  went,  to 
some  faithless  friend.  The  latter  refused  to  return 
it ;  and  tempted  Joe,  by  challenging  him  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  the  first  translation,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  second.  But  Joseph  was  relieved  from 
this  dilemma,  by  a  command,  which  dispensed  with 
the  trying  ordeal.  He  was  forbidden  to  touch  the 
plates  already  translated  ;  and  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  plates  of  Nephi,  which  would  fur- 
nish a  more  particular  account  of  the  same  mat- 
ters, and  would  thus  confound  the  wicked  devices 
of  the  infidel. 

An  edition  of  1,200  copies,  of  the  "  Book  of 
Mormon,"  was  published  in  Palmyra,  New  York, 
in  1830.  It  is  presumed  to  be  the  same,  in  sub- 
stance, with  that  afterwards  published  in  1841,  at 
Liverpool,  in  England,  under  the  auspices  of  Brig- 
ham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Parley  P. 
Pratt.    The  latter  contains  the  1st  and  2nd  Books  of 


*  After  their  establishment  at  Nauvoo,  Joe  procured  some 
Egyptian  mummies,  and  caused  several  sheets  of  papyrus, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  to  be  framed  v.'ith  glass,  like 
pictures.  His  mother,  then  almost  in  herdotage,  kept  these 
as  an  exhibition,  and  explained  to  visiters,  who  always 
paid  a  small  gratuity,  the  history  of  "  King  Pharaoh,  and 
his  wife,  and  da'ter,"  (being  the  mummies  there  present,) 
and  their  connexion  with  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
Latter  D.iy  Saints  ;  all  of  which  she  derived  from  the  sa- 
cred papyrus.  Her  accounts  would  sometimes  have  aston- 
ished, if  not  edified,  the  learned  historians  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 


Nephi — the  books  of  Jacob,  Enos,Jarom,  Omni, — 
the  words  of  Mormon — and  the  books  of  Mosiah, 
Zeniff,  Alma,  Helaman,  Nephi  (the  second,)  Mor- 
mon, Ether,  and  Moroni.  The  whole  is  a  prosy 
and  awkward  imitation  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
subject  matter  and  style  ;  abounding  in  bad  gram- 
mar, verbose  trifling,  puerile  conceits,  stolen  inci- 
dents, and  palpable  anachronisms. 

But  there  is  another  history  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
naon,  which  proceeds  from  Gentile  authority.  Mrs. 
Matilda  Davison,  of  Mason,  Massachusetts,  whose 
character  is  vouched  for  by  two  witnesses,  a  cler- 
gyman and  the  head  of  an  academy  in  that  place, 
published,  in  1839,  a  narrative  to  this  effect.  Her 
first  husband  was  the  Rev.  Solomon  Spaulding,  a 
Congregational  minister,  with  whom  she  lived,  in 
New  Salem,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1812.  He  re- 
garded with  curiosity  the  antiquities  found  in  that 
Stale, and  indulged  in  speculations  about  their  origin. 
At  length,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  Scrip- 
tural romance,  taking  up  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  re- 
moving them  to  this  continent,  and  deducing  for 
them  an  imaginary  history.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
was  the  result.  As  he  proceeded,  he  read  portions 
of  his  work  to  his  wife  and  friends,  who  felt  an  in- 
terest in  his  labors,  and  remembered  many  of  the 
strange  names  that  occurred  in  it.  From  New  Sa- 
lem, he  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  There  a  Mr. 
Patterson,  editor  of  a  paper,  became  acquainted 
with  the  production,  which  was  entitled  "  Manu- 
script Found."  He  retained  it  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  even  proposed  to  Spaulding  to  publish  it; 
which,  however,  was  declined.  It  was  returned  to 
the  author  ;  who,  afterwards,  removed  to  Amity, 
Pa.,  and  died  in  1816. 

At  the  time  when  the  manuscript  was  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Patterson,  Sidney  Rigdon  was  employed  by 
him  in  his  printing  office,  and  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties to  read  and  copy  the  work.  In  the  year  1828, 
Rigdon  was  engaged  at  his  trade  in  Palmyra  :  and, 
at  this  very  juncture,  the  public  began  to  hear  ru- 
mors of  the  golden  plates  discovered  by  Joe  Smith. 
Rigdon  became,  soon  alter,  one  of  his  most  zeal^ 
ous  and  able  coadjutors,  assisted  in  the  translation, 
and  continued  to  be  a  leader  in  all  their  affairs,  only 
inferior  to  Joe  himself,  until  a  short  time  before 
Joe's  death  in  1844. 

The  people  of  New  Salem,  in  the  year  1834, 
were  surprised  to  hear  certain  passages  read  from 
the  Book  of  Mormon  by  a  female  preacher,  which 
they  recognized  as  parts  of  Mr.  Spaulding's  man- 
uscript. His  own  brother  was  one  of  the  audience. 
A  public  meeting  was  held  :  a  committee  appointed 
to  visit  Mrs.  Spaulding,  (now  Mrs.  Davison)  and 
compare  the  new  revelation  with  the  old  romance. 
It  was  done  accordingly,  and  the  identity  of  the 
two  fully  established. 

The  Mormons,  of  course,  declare  this  account  of 
the  "  Golden  Bible"  to  be  only  a  device  of  the 
Arch-Enemy  himself     But  the  circumstances  of 
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persons,  time  and  place,  are  too  clear  and  conclu- 
sive, to  be  resisted  by  any  sane  mind.  The  only 
unaccountable  thing  about  it  is,  that  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  should  have  written  such  wretched  trash 
and  have  found  people  patient  enough  to  listen  to 
its  reading.  The  names  of  Mormon  and  Moroni 
have  been  sometimes  referred  to  in  confirmation  of 
this  story.  The  first  is  a  Greek  word,  meaning  a 
frightful  mask,  or,  (as  children  call  it,)  a  "  scare- 
face."  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  an  anomalous 
formation  from  the  Greek,  '^  nwpog,"  a  fool. 

The  work  of  translating  and  making  proselytes 
was  industriously  pursued.  At  first,  the  converts 
■were  men  of  no  better  reputation  than  the  prophet : 
but,  by  degrees,  others,  having  an  outward  show  of 
respectability,  joined  him,  from  hopes  of  profit,  or 
other  motives.  Missionaries  were  sent  out,  who 
found  ready  audience  among  a  people,  eager,  (like 
the  Athenians  of  old.)  "to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing."  Curiosity,  discontent,  and  love  of  change, 
predispose  many  in  every  community,  to  favor  all 
sorts  of  novelties,  and  especially  such  as  appeal  to 
their  appetite  for  the  marvellous.  The  spirit  of 
fanaticism  was  powerfully  stimulated.  Passages 
of  the  sacred  history  and  prophecies  were  plenti- 
fully quoted,  and  their  fulfilment  confidently  prom- 
ised at  the  hands  of  the  new  preachers.  All  re- 
ligious teachers  were  denounced  as  false  guides, 
who  did  not  possess  the  true  tests  of  authority — 
divine  revelation,  and  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles. For  themselves,  they  laid  claims  to  immedi- 
ate inspiration  ;  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  to  the 
power  of  casting  out  devils  ;  to  the  ability  to  heal 
the  sick,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the 
crippled ;  and  to  a  divine  protection  from  the  ven- 
om of  serpents  and  other  poisons.  Nevertheless, 
the  missionaries  were  cautioned  that  they  should 
not  "  boast  themselves  of  these  things,  neither 
speak  them  before  the  world  :"  reserving  them, 
probably,  for  such  minds  as  were  prepared,  by  weak- 
ness and  superstition,  for  an  easy  belief. 

I  have  not  materials  for  tracing  in  detail  the  prog- 
ress of  this  sect.  But  it  appears,  that,  in  the  year 
1831,  they  had  been  sometime  settled  in  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  and  were  contemplating  another  move  to  the 
West. 

From  some  cause  it  happened  that  the  Prophet 
several  times  mistook  the  place  intended  for  the  re- 
building of  Zion.  From  New  York  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ohio  :  thence  to  Missouri,  and  afterwards 
to  Illinois.  But,  after  his  death,  the  perverse  Suck- 
ers* obliged  them  to  another  pilgrimage  :  and  the 
"  City  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,"  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  now  the  chosen  place  for  the  concen- 
tration of  the  faithful.  How  long  it  will  remain 
there  the  issue  of  former  prophecies  gives  some 
reason  to  doubt.  But  one  thing  is  observable,  in 
every  removal  except  the  last.     They  always  se- 

*  This  is  the  sobriquet  of  the  lllinoinns. 


lected  a  rich  country,  thinly  populated,  where  their 
"  peculiar  institutions"  might  have  room 

"  Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow," 

without  the  interference  of  unregenerafe  neighbors. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  advisable,  to  be  so  near 
other  settlements,  that  the  Saints  might  participate 
in  their  wealth  and  substance,  by  that  process  which 
they  facetiously  called  "  milking  the  Gentiles." 

All  the  affairs  of  the  church,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, were  regulated  by  frequent  instructions  from 
Heaven.  These  were,  generally,  communicated  to 
Joseph  himself:  but  often  to  other  persons.  Some- 
times it  happened,  that  the  subordinate  leaders  dis- 
played a  tendency  towards  self-seeking  and  arro- 
gance ;  which  was  invariably  rebuked  by  a  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  an  injunction  to 
amend.  The  most  minute  directions  were  given, 
upon  every  subject,  some  of  which  will  be  quoted 
presently.  But  upon  all  the  disciples  was  constant- 
ly urged  the  great  duty,  to  contribute  their  sub- 
stance, beyond  their  immediate  wants,  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Church,  for  the  good  of  the  poor, 
under  the  direction  of  the  proper  officers.  Of 
these,  there  were  a  great  number,  and  of  various 
grades.  There  was  the  Prophet,  the  Patriarch, 
the  Melchisedec  priesthood,  and  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood :  High  Priests  and  Presidents,  the  Twelve 
travelling  Counsellors  or  Apostles,  the  Quorum  of 
Seventy,  Bishops,  Elders,  Priests,  Deacons  and 
Teachers ;  whose  respective  powers  and  duties 
were  prescribed  to  them  by  the  same  high  authority. 
Now  and  then,  special  provision  was  made  for  the 
support  of  particular  persons  ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
anticipated,  that  the  Prophet  and  his  family  were 
not  overlooked.  He  did  not  forget  that  the  laborer 
was  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  the  ox  should  be 
unmuzzled  which  treadeth  out  the  corn. 

In  Kirtland,  they  so  far  departed  from  Scriptural 
precedent,  as  to  establish  a  bank  ;  Joe  Smith  being 
President,  and  Sidney  Rigdon  Casliier.  It  shared 
the  fate  of  similar  institutions  in  the  hands  of 
the  Heathens  around  them.  The  country  was 
flooded  with  its  paper,  and  the  Bank  vaults  were 
innocent  of  specie.  The  service  of  Mammon  was 
believed  to  have  been  highly  profitable  to  this  brace 
of  Apostolic  financiers  :  but,  as  they  removed  about 
that  lime  to  Missouri,  and  rendered  no  account  of 
theii-  stewardship,  their  gains  are  left  to  conjecture. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain — the  holders  of  the 
notes  never  got  a  farthing. 

The  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  spec- 
imen of  the  matter  and  manner  of  these  revelations. 
I  will,  therefore,  select  a  few  extracts  from  some 
which  relate  to  the  transmigration  from  Ohio  to 
Missouri. 

From  •'  A  revelation  given  in  Zion,  July,  1831. 
1.  "  Hearken,  0  ye  elders  of  my  church,  saith 
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the  Lord  your  God,  who  have  assembled  yourselves 
tofjether,  accordina  to  my  commandants,  in  the  land 
which  is  the  land  of  Missouri,  which  is  the  land 
which  1  have  appointed  and  consecrated  for  the 
gathering  of  the  saints  :  wherefore  this  is  the  land 
of  promise,  and  the  place  for  the  city  of  Zion. 
And  thus  saith  the  Lord  your  God,  if  you  will  re- 
ceive wisdom,  here  is  wisdom.  Behold  ihe  place 
which  is  now  called  Independence,  is  the  center 
place,  and  the  spot  for  the  temple  is  lying  west- 
ward upon  a  lot,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Court- 
house :  wherefore  it  is  wisdom,  that  the  land  should 
be  purchased  by  the  saints;  and  also  every  tract 
lying  westward,  even  unto  the  line  running  direct- 
ly between  Jew  and  Gentile.*  And  also  every 
tract  bordering  by  the  prairies,  inasmuch  as  my 
disciples]  are  enable  to  buy  lands.  Behold  this  is 
•  wisdom,  that  they  may  obtairi  it  for  an  everlasting 
inheritance. 

2.  "And  let  my  servant,  Sidney  Gilbert,  stand 
in  the  office,  which  I  have  appointed  him,  io  receive 
motleys,  to  be  an  agent  unto  the  church,  to  buy  land 
in  all  the  regions  round  about,  inasmuch  as  can  be 
in  righteousness,  and  as  wisdom  shall  direct. 

3.  "  And  let  my  servant,  Edward  Partridge, 
stand  in  the  office  which  I  have  appointed  him,  io 
divide  the  saints  their  inheritance,  even  as  1  have 
commanded  :  and  also,  those  whom  he  has  appoint- 
ed to  assist  him. 

4.  "  And,  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  let  my 
servant,  Sidney  Gilbert,  plant  himself  in  this  place 
and  establish  a  store,  that  he  may  sell  goods  with- 
out fraud,  that  he  may  obtain  money  to  buy  lands 
for  the  good  of  the  saints  ;  and  that  he  may  obtain 
whatsoever  things  the  disciples  may  need  to  plant 
them  in  their  inheritance.  And  also  let  my  ser- 
vant. Sidney  Gilbert,  obtain  a  license,  {behold,  here 
is  wisdom,  and  whoso  readeih,  let  him  understand,) 
that  he  may  send  goods  also  unto  the  people,  even 
by  whom  he  will,  as  clerks  employed  in  his  service,^ 
and  thus  provide  for  my  saints,  that  my  gospel  may 
be  preached  unto  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  and  in 
the  region  and  shadow  of  death. 

5.  "And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  let  my  ser- 
vant, William  VV.  Phelps,  be  planted  in  this  place, 
and  be  established  as  a  printer  unto  the  Church: 
and  Io,  if  the  world  receiveth  his  writings,  (behold 
here  is  wisdom,)  let  him  obtain  whatsoever  he  could 
obtain  in  righteousness,  for  the  good  of  the  saints, 

&c.,  &c." 

*  *  * 

A  part  of  the  "  wisdom,"  so  often  commended  to 
the  attention  of  the  saints,  evidently  consists  in  the 
wholesome  adage,  "  to  mind  the  main  chance." 
They  are  enjoined  to  secure  the  lands — to  peddle 
goods — to  print  papers — all  for  the  purpose  of  "  ob- 
taining money"  for  the  good  of  the  church  :  and, 
in  another  revelation,  appears  an  injunction  of  very 
especial  propriety — "  Pay  the  debt  thou  hast  con- 
tracted loith  the  printer  V 

*   Quaere.     Indian  and  White  man  ? 

t  Prophet  loquitur. 

%  This  seems  to  l)e  a  provision  for  the  employment  of 
spiritual  peJIars,  who  were  Io  drive  a  trade  in  Mormonism 
and  other  "  notions."     Their  invoices  would  probably  wind 


Another  leading  object,  which  they  never  lost 
sight  of,  was  to  retain  as  long  as  possible,  their 
foothold  in  one  place,  even  when  establishing 
"  Zion"  in  another.  For  instance,  take  the  follow- 
ing from 

"J[  Revelation  given  in  Kirtland,  September,  1831." 

*  *  *  "I  willeth*  not  that  my  servant  Fred- 
erick G.  Williams  should  sell  his  farm,  for  I,  the 
Lord,  willeth  to  retain  a  strong  hold  in  the  land  of 
Kirtland  for  the  space  of  five  years,  in  the  which 
1  will  not  overthrow  the  wicked,  that  thereby  I  may 
save  some  :  and,  after  that  day,  I,  the  Lord,  will 
not  hold  any  guilty,  that  shall  go,  with  an  open 
heart,  up  to  the  land  of  Zion  :  for  I,  the  Lord,  re- 
quireth  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men." 

About  the  year  1831,  as  has  been  already  said, 
the  settlement  in  Missouri  was  commenced,  and  the 
towns  of  "  Far  West"  and   "  Adam-ondi-ahman)'' 
were  established.     It  would  perhaps  be  a  hopeless 
task  for  the  philologist  to  attempt  the  etymology  of 
Mormon  names  :  with  my  slender  pretensions,  even 
a  conjecture  is  out  of  the  question.     This  disability, 
however,   is  much  less  regretted  than  the  want  of 
precise  accounts  of  their  actings  and  doings  in  the 
new  Zion,   which  obliges  me  to  pass  hastily  over 
this  period.     Between    the  years  1831  and  1838, 
when  they  were  finally  expelled  from  Missouri,  dis- 
sensions and  difficulties,  between  the  Saints  and 
the  other  settlers,  increased  in  frequency  and  vio- 
lence.    The  same  complaints  of  their  dishonesty 
and  turbulence — their  defiance  of  all  laws,  moral, 
civil   and    social — which    were    afterwards    urged 
against  them  by  the  people  of  Illinois,  were  heard 
from  the  Missourians  at  this  time,  in  justification  of 
themselves.     At  length,  affairs  were  brought  to  a 
crisis.     The  Mormons  refused  obedience  to  the  of- 
ficers and  process  of  the   law  ;  alleging  in  excuse 
the  danger  of  trusting  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
cruel  enemies.     They  fortified  their  towns  as  well 
as  they  could,  set  up  a  sort  of  martial  law,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  by  military  force.     The 
militia  of  the  State  was  called  out  under  the  Gov- 
ernor's authority.     Gen.  Doniphan,  since  so  distin- 
guished in  Mexico,  a  gentleman  of  high   and  un- 
blemished character,  was  placed  at  their  head  :  and 
after  some  warlike  demonstrations,  Joe  Smith  sur- 
rendered himself  a  prisoner  to  answer  various  felo- 
nies of  which  he  was  accused,  and  his  people  dis- 
persed to  seek  a  refuge  beyond  the  limits  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Governor  Boggs  incurred  great  censure,  at  the 
time,  for  the  severity  of  his  orders,  which  allowed 
the  Mormons  no  other  alternative  but  exile  or  ex- 
termination. By  no  portion  of  the  community  was 
this  conduct  more  disapproved,  than  by  the  inhabi- 

*  According  to  Murray,  English  grammar  requires  the 
noun  and  verb  to  agree   \n 'person,  as  well  as  number;   but 


up,  like  the  advertisement  of  a  worthy  deacon  in  New  Eng-   this  revelation  is  given,  not  in  English,  but  in  what  Ma- 
land,  with  Godly  Books  and  Gimlcls."  caulay  would  call  Monnonese. 
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tants  of  that  part  of  Illinois  to  which  the  fugitives 
turned  their  steps.  They  began  to  arrive  in  Qiiincy, 
and  its  vicinity,  during  the  winter  of  1838-9.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  wretchedly  poor,  scantily 
supplied  with  clothing,  and  almost  destitute  of  food. 
They  were  compelled  for  want  of  houses,  to  camp 
out  for  weeks  together  at  that  inclement  season,  in 
the  river  bottoms,  under  such  shelter  as  poles  and 
blankets  afforded  them.  They  were  the  most  hum- 
ble and  submissive  of  men.  They  described  their 
wrongs  and  sufferings  in  the  most  moving  terms  : 
but  still,  rather  in  the  language  and  tone  of  unre- 
sisting martyrs,  than  those  of  defeated  and  vindic- 
tive partizans.  Every  body  was  filled  with  com- 
passion. Contributions  were  freely  made  for  their 
relief,  in  money  and  necessaries,  both  by  the  public 
authorities  and  by  individuals.  Employment  was 
given  to  them  on  farms,  in  workshops,  and  in  pri- 
vate families  :  and  many  of  them  distributed  them- 
selves through  the  adjoining  counties,  and  even  in 
distant  parts  of  tlie  State,  pursuing  various  avoca- 
tions. There  seemed  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  their 
being  gradually  absorbed  in  the  general  population 
of  the  country  :  and  their  inoffensive  demeanor 
conciliated  the  good  will  of  their  new  neighbors, 
while  it  confirmed  the  prejudice  against  Gov.  Boggs 
and  the  Missourians.  The  sequel  will  show,  what 
reason  the  people  of  Illinois  had,  for  a  subsequent 
change  of  opinion  ;  and  how  far  they  were  justi- 
fied, even  without  the  countenance  of  their  own 
government,  in  adopting  measures  similar  to  those 
which  they  had  condemned. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1839,  Joe  Srnith  escaped 
from  prison  in  Missouri,  and  rejoined  his  followers 
in  Illinois.  A  great  gathering  took  place  soon  after, 
a  few  miles  from  Quincy  at  an  old  camp-meeting 
ground.  On  this  occasion,  the  Prophet  first  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  ears  of  "  Suckers,"  for  num- 
bers of  the  old  residents  were  attracted  thither  by 
curiosity.  In  one  of  his  harangues,  he  alluded  to 
the  obnoxious  doctrines  charged  upon  them  by  their 
enemies,  and  showed  some  ingenuity,  in  avoiding 
offence,  as  well  to  his  disciples,  as  to  the  surround- 
ing Gentiles.  He  said  he  had  been  asked,  whether 
he  claimed  the  power  to  work  miracles,  to  cure  the 
blind,  to  heal  the  sick,  &c.  "No  said  he,  "I 
don't  claim  any  such  thing.  No  man  can  do  such 
things.  God  alone  can  do  it.  When  I  am  re- 
quested to  do  it,  I  pray  for  the  sick — I  pray  God 
to  cure  them.  If  he  please  to  cure  them,  they  will 
be  cured.  If  not,  I  can  do  nothing  without  him  !" 
In  reference  to  the  gift  of  interpreting  unknown 
tongues,  he  said — "  Whatever  gift  is  necessary  for 
us,  we  shall  receive  from  God  :  if  it  is  necessary 
fur  a  man  to  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  God  will  give 
it  to  him  ;  and  if  not,  he  won't  get  it."  These  sub- 
terfuges are  shallow  enough,  to  be  sure  :  but  he 
well  knew  the  mental  depth  of  the  Saints.  And, 
while  others  smiled  at  the  impudent  cunning  of 
his  evasions,  the  faithful  were  highly  edified  at  the 


wisdom,  which  confounded  his  questioners.  One 
of  his  observations,  notwithstanding  its  blasphemy, 
is  too  characteristic  of  him  to  be  omitted.  He  re- 
ferred to  a  schism  in  the  Church,  created  during 
his  imprisonment,  by  a  man,  who  assumed  to  be  his 
successor,  and  to  receive  revelations  at  Springfield 
in  Illinois.  "  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  his 
revelations,"  says  Joe.  "  God  can  give  revela- 
tions, if  he  pleases — this  may  be  true  or  it  may  be 
false.  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it.  I  can't  be 
every  where  at  once.  God  Almighty  must  attend 
to  some  of  these  things  himself." 

After  some  time  spent  in  visiting  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  conferring  with  his  counsellors, 
ihe  Prophet  once  more  selected  a  site  for  the  Holy 
City,  and  prepared  to  collect  the  Saints  together. 
Nauvoo  was  the  name  bestowed  upon  it,  which  is 
said  by  some,  (I  know  not  how  truly,)  to  be  a  He- 
brew word  signifying  "  the  Beautiful."  It  well 
deserves  the  appellation,  for  a  more  beautiful  and 
commanding  situation  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  A 
high  bluff,  approaching  the  Mississippi,  slopes  grad- 
ually down  into  a  level  bottom,  two  square  miles  or 
more  in  extent,  and  surrounded  by  a  semi-circular 
bend  of  the  river  five  or  six  miles  long.  On  the 
opposite  shore  is  the  town  of  Montrose  in  Iowa, 
formerly  Fort  des  Moines,  in  a  prairie  bottom, 
stretching  several  miles  to  the  west,  and  shut  in  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  To  the  eastward  after 
passing  through  a  belt  of  timber,  two  miles  wide, 
you  emerge  upon  an  open  prairie,  some  eighteen 
miles  across,  and  extending  almost  indefinitely  to 
the  north  and  south.  The  view  in  every  direction 
commands  a  lovely  and  fertile  country.  But  the 
advantages  of  the  site,  in  point  of  trade,  by  no 
means  correspond  to  its  picturesque  appearance. 
The  extreme  upper  part  of  the  town  affords  the 
only  landing.  The  channel  from  thence  runs  on 
the  Iowa  shore,  and  leaves  Nauvoo  inaccessible  to 
the  ordinary  boats,  except  at  very  high  water.  Add 
to  this,  that  within  a  short  distance  above  and  be- 
low, the  back  country  has  much  better  and  more 
accessible  outlets  for  its  produce,  and  the  commer- 
cial disadvantages  of  this  place  must  be  apparent  to 
all.  In  fact,  there  had  been  previously  several 
attempts  to  build  a  town  there  :  at  one  time  it  was 
fancifully  called  "Venus,"  by  which  name  it  was 
known  for  some  years  to  the  Post  Ofl5ce  Depart- 
ment ;  and  more  recently,  the  "City  of  Commerce," 
had  been  projected  in  a  magificent,  but  unsubstan- 
tial scheme,  by  certain  proprietors,  from  whom  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mormons. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  a  city  sprung 
up  here  as  if  by  magic.  The  descriptions  of  trav- 
ellers contain,  as  might  be  expected,  many  exag- 
gerations, from  the  haste  and  imperfect  information  ** 
with  they  wrote.  But,  after  making  all  just  de- 
ductions, its  extent  and  activity  are  still  wonderful. 
Some  good  houses  of  brick,  some  of  wood,  and  a 
few  of  stone,  were  scattered  throughout  its  extent : 
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but  the  far  greater  part  were  of  a  temporary  and 
indifferent  character,  and  not  a  few,  in  the  suhurbs, 
were  built  of  turf,  cut  in  squares  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  population  in  1844  was  estimated  at 
15,000,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  : 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  city  limits 
surrounded  a  space  some  three  miles  square,  and 
embraced  cultivated  fields,  and  even  farms,  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Besides  this,  the  population  were 
of  a  fluctuating  character.  Families  were  con- 
stantly arriving  from  other  States,  and  emigrants 
from  foreign  countries  ;  many  of  whom,  after  a 
short  stay,  removed  to  other  settlements  of  the 
Mormons,  or  "  stakes,"  as  they  were  called,  plant- 
ed in  that  and  the  adjoining  counties.  From  these 
lesser  towns,  also,  there  was  a  continual  reflux  of 
population,  which  appears  to  have  been  partly  ow- 
ing to  the  restless  habits  of  the  people,  and  partly 
to  policy :  for  thus  was  kept  up  and  diffused, 
throughout  all  the  settlements,  a  singularly  intimate 
acquaintance  with  each  other's  situation  and  af- 
fairs. 

The  Temple  itself  was  a  solid  and  costly  build- 
ing :  and  the  projected  "  Nauvoo  House,"  (in 
which  Joe  Smith  and  his  family  were,  by  special 
revelation,  to  possess  a  suite  of  rooms  in  perpetui- 
ty,) was  commenced  on  a  scale  of  corresponding 
excellence.  But  their  other  public  buildings  do  not 
deserve  mention,  and  the  private  dwellings  have 
been  already  noticed.  On  the  whole,  the  city  it- 
self (though  an  attractive  sight  to  him  who  beheld 
it  from  the  cupola  of  the  Temple,  or  some  distant 
elevation,)  well  warranted  the  odd  comparison  of 
Gen.  Brockman,  the  leader  of  the  anti-Mormons  in 
1846,  "  that  it  looked  to  him,  as  if  the  houses  had 
been  thinly  sown  and  badly  come  up  V 

During  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  settlement, 
matters  went  on  smoothly  enough.  The  policy  of 
the  Mormons  was  conciliatory.  They  engaged  in 
farming,  mechanical  and  other  pursuits,  while  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  new  comers  were  drawn  from 
ihem  by  the  Prophet  and  his  confederates,  in  the 
shape  of  contributions,  loans,  &c.,  to  supply  their 
own  wants  and  the  public  necessities.  The  coun- 
try people,  and  visiters  generally,  were  treated 
with  civility,  and  no  pains  spared  to  cultivate  the 
good  opinion  of  all  classes.  But  as  the  Mormons 
grew  in  numbers  and  strength,  they  increased  in 
confidence,  and  at  the  same  time  became  an  ob- 
ject of  attention  to  political  adventurers.  Of  these 
it  cannot  be  denied,  there  were  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  all  parties.  Some  of  the  domi- 
nant party  desired  their  votes  to  perpetuate  the 
possession  of  office  ;  and  others,  of  the  opposition, 
wanted  their  aid  to  acquire  it.  The  mass,  of  both 
parties  were  governed  by  no  such  influence  ;  but 
most  of  the  oflSce-holders,  great  and  small,  as  well 
as  those  most  anxious  to  succeed  them,  became,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  candidates  for  their  favor 
aad  influence.     This  resulted,  ere  long,  in  the  char- 


ter of  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  the  incorporation  of 
Nauvoo  University,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion,  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the  militia 
of  the  State.  The  authority  conferred  by  the  Le- 
gislature in  these  acts,  although  ample  and,  in  some 
particulars,  objectionable,  was  soon  warped  and 
stretched  by  Mormon  ingenuity,  to  an  absurd  and 
pernicious  extent. 

An  adventurer,  named  Bennett,  who  had  been, 
(to  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  him,)  appointed 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  State  by  the  then 
Governor,  (Thomas  Carlin,)  turned  his  new  posi- 
tion to  account,  by  forthwith  joining  the  Mormons. 
Through  his  agency,  the  celebrated  Legion  was 
gotten  up  and  organized  ;  and  by  his  orders,  all  the 
State  arms,  of  every  description,  cannon,  small 
arms,  swords  and  pistols,  were  distributed  to  the 
militia  of  Nauvoo,  so  that,  for  a  long  period,  the 
State  was  without  weapons  for  the  volunteers  and 
militia  of  other  counties.  Bennett  was  a  man  of 
some  ability,  and  much  more  pretension.  He  boast- 
ed a  great  deal  of  his  military  knowledge,  and  the 
exact  discipline  of  his  Legion  ;  and  occasionally 
treated  the  public  to  a  grand  parade  and  a  prodi- 
gious sham  battle.  Some  idea  of  his  real  merit 
may  be  inferred  from  this — that,  on  one  occasion, 
he  appeared  on  the  field  as  Major  General,  to  com- 
mand a  Legion  of  1,500  men,  himself  on  foot,  and 
with  a  huge  fireman! s  trumpet  slung  around  him 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  orders.  Bnt  there  were 
subordinates  in  their  array,  who  were  not  without 
courage  and  conduct,  however  ridiculous  the  little 
General  himself  might  be;  and  the  numbers  and 
union  of  the  Mormons,  together  with  the  monopo- 
ly of  the  State  arms,  and  the  large  additions  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  to  them,  from  their  own 
resources,  made  them  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
scattered  and  unarmed  population  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 

But  it  was  in  civil  affairs,  that  the  movements  of 
the  Mormons  were  most  alarming.  Before  the 
summer  of  1844 — a  memorable  period — had  arri- 
ved, they  had  usurped  and  successfully  exercised 
many  powers  totally  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  community. 

In  1843  Joe  Smith  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  upon  a  requisition  from  the 
Governor  of  Missouri,  to  answer  the  charges  upon 
which  he  had  formerly  been  imprisoned,  and  from 
which  he  had  escaped. 

Twice  before,  had  he  been  so  arrested,  and  twice 
discharged,  upon  habeas  corpus,  for  irregularities 
in  the  process  ;  once  by  a  State  Judge,  and  once  by 
a  Judore  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court.  But  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  Prophet  was  unwilling  to  trust 
the  Gentile  Judiciary.  He  was  intercepted  by  a 
band  of  his  own  adherents,  who  turned  the  tables 
upon  the  oflncers  of  the  law,  and  carried  the  whole 
party  to  Nauvoo.  There,  the  City  Council  of 
Nauvoo,  a  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Justices  of  the 
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Peace,  went  through  the  solemn  farce  of  trying  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  nullified  the  action  of  the 
two  Governors,  dismissed  the  officers  with  a  repri- 
mand, and  set  at  liberty  the  worthy  President  and 
Mayor  without  more  ado  ! 

Among  other  acts  of  usurpation,  this  "  imperi- 
um  in  imperio" — this  sovereign  Legislature  of  Nau- 
Too,  had  promulgated  and  enforced  the  following — 

They  established  a  Recorder's  office  for  the  Re- 
cord of  deeds,  independent  of  that  provided  for  by 
the  State  laws  in  every  county — 

They  issued  Marriage  Licenses,  contrary  to  the 
State  Laws,  requiring  them  to  be  issued  from  the 
County  Court. 

They  assumed  jurisdiction  of  suits  for  Slander, 
and  other  causes,  cognizable  by  law  only  in  the 
Circuit  Courts. 

They  passed  an  ordinance  to  punish,  with  fine 
and  imprisonment,  all  persons  guilty  of  disrespect- 
ful words  concerning'  Joseph  Smith !  One  man 
was  actually  fined  $100  under  this  ordinance,  and 
reversed  it  on  appeal  to  the  State  Circuit  Court ! 

They  arrested  peaceable  visiters  to  the  city,  con- 
fined them  in  jail,  and  subjected  them  to  inquisito- 
rial examinations,  on  pretence  of  regulating  the 
police  of  the  city  ! 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  already  mentioned, 
was  frequently  resorted  to,  by  the  City  Council,  to 
discharge  persons  arrested  under  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal process  of  the  State  !  And  officers,  who  came 
to  execute  such  writs,  as  well  as  persons  reclaim- 
ing stolen  property,  were  taken  into  custody  for  al- 
leged breaches  of  the  peace,  till  the  culprits  could 
escape  and  the  property  be  secreted  ! 

And,  to  cover  all  sorts  of  cases,  they  passed 
another  ordinance,  prohibiting,  under  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment,  the  service  of  any  process 
whatever,  unless  countersigned  by  the  Mayor  of 
Nauvoo  !  And  these  penalties  they  forbade  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  remit  by  his  pardon  I 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  gross  and  palpable 
usurpations  of  these  ordinances.  I  will  only  say, 
that  the  charter  under  which  they  pretended  to  act, 
was  similar  to  other  acts  of  incorporation  for  mu- 
nicipal purposes  merely. 

But  one  resource  now  remained  to  the  anti-Mor- 
mons, and  of  this  also  they  were  soon  bereft — to 
wit  :  the  administration  of  Justice  in  the  Courts  of 
the  State.  The  people  elected  three  County  Com- 
missioners and  the  Sheriff.  The  Commissioners  se- 
lected the  Jurors,  and  the  Sheriff  summoned  them, 
besides  supplying  the  vacancies  with  talesmen. 
The  Mormons  had  the  majority  of  voles.  By  de- 
grees, all  these  offices  were  filled  by  creatures  of 
their  own  selection — the  juries  were  so  packed,  as 
to  preclude  a  fair  trial — they  were  tampered  with 
in  the  jury  rooms — while  the  ready  resource  of 
false  witnesses  enabled  the  Mormon  suitor  to  pre- 
sent his  case  in  any  shape  that  was  necessary  to 
success.     The  fountain  of  justice  was  polluted  at 


its  very  source,  and  the  sufferers  under  this  infa- 
mous combination  were  wholly  without  remedy. 

In  the  nf>ean  time  the  Mormons  begun  and  car- 
ried on  an  alarrtiing  system  of  plunder.  Properly, 
of  all  movable  descriptions,  becgme  daily  more  in- 
secure. Horses,  cattle,  farming  utensils,  domestic 
poultry,  clothes  on  the  line,  honey,  every  thing,  in 
short,  which  contributes  to  the  wealth  and  comfort 
of  the  farmer,  were  carried  off  by  these  marau- 
ders. Nor  did  other  classes  escape.  Stores  in 
the  little  towns  were  broken  open  and  rifled  of  theii 
goods  :  and  every  article  which  lay  within  the  reach 
of  cunning  and  audacity,  and  which  was  not  "  too 
hot  or  too  heavy"  to  hold,  was  transferred  from  the 
rightful  owner  to  these  freebooters  and  their  con- 
federates. More  indirect  methods  were  not  neg- 
lected, also,  of  "  milking  the  Gentiles."  It  is  well 
ascertained,  that  a  regular  manufacture  of  counter- 
feit money,  both  in  coin  and  in  paper,  was  got  up 
and  superintended  by  the  headsof  the  Church.  The 
silver  coin  was  well  calculated  to  deceive  even  men 
of  some  experience  :  and  large  quantities,  not  only 
of  these  issues,  but  of  gold  and  bank  notes,  viere  cir- 
culated among  the  unsuspecting  country  people. 

At  first,  the  more  moderate  of  the  old  settlers 
were  not  disposed  to  believe  the  Mormons  guilty, 
and  attributed  the  charges  to  prejudice  or  malice. 
But,  as  time  wore  on,  and  these  offences  became 
unaccountably  frequent — as  theft  after  theft  was 
traced  to  Nauvoo — as  the  efforts  to  reclaim  prop- 
erty were  defeated,  now  by  false  witnesses,  now 
by  the  abuse  of  their  corporate  powers  of  legisla- 
tion and  the  perversion  of  so-called  legal  process, 
and  sometimes  by  open  force — as  neighborhoods, 
hitherto  quiet,  became  invariably  disturbed,  when- 
ever Mormons  settled  among  them — as  crowds  of 
suspicious  people  swarmed  about  Nauvoo,  and  tra- 
versed the  country  without  ostensible  business — 
and  as  the  country  became  flooded  with  counter- 
feit money,  whose  source  could  not  well  remain 
undiscovered,  elsewhere  than  in  the  Prophet's 
City — in  proportion  as  these  indicia  of  guilt  forced 
themselves  upon  the  observation  of  the  most  can- 
did, doubts  ripened  into  suspicion,  and  suspicion 
into  full  conviction,  that  Nauvoo  was  the  head- 
quarters of  a  gang  of  bold,  artful  and  desperate 
villains. 

This  belief,  and  the  very  natural  feeling  of  hos- 
tility growing  out  of  it,  gained  ground  by  degrees 
throughout  the  county,  and  extended  itself  to  those 
in  other  counties,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  the  truth.  It  was,  however,  by  no 
means  universal.  The  Mormons  had  many  adhe- 
rents beyond  the  pale  of  the  church,  or  the  limits 
of  their  city.  Some  were  undoubtedly  honest  ii> 
their  good  opinion  ;  but  the  greater  part  were  gov- 
erned either  by  motives  of  interest  or  of  fear.  Be- 
sides the  bait  of  Mormon  votes  to  the  offlce-hunler, 
there  were  the  temptations  of  profitable  traffic  for 
such  as  enjoyed  the  favor  and  protection  of  the 
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Prophet  :  there  was  in  many  cases,  the  tie  of  near 
relationship  to  sonne  in  the  Church  :  and,  very  fre- 
quently, a  dangerous  proximity  to  the  Saints,  which 
kept  down  the  disposition  to  oppose  them,  by  ap- 
prehensions of  robbery,  fire,  and  assassination. 
The  country,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Mormons,  became  thus  divided  into  three  parties  : 
the  Mormons,  the  Anti-Mormons,  and  the  Jack 
Mormons  ;  by  which  last  name  were  distinguished 
those  who  did  not  profess  the  faith,  but  who  ad- 
hered, openly  or  secretly,  to  the  temporal  views 
and  interests  of  the  professing  Saints. 

The  "  old  citizens,"  or  Anti-Mormons,  at  last  be- 
came sensible  that  there  was  no  other  course,  but 
to  root  out  the  nest  of  miscreants  from  their  midst : 
and  they  eagerly  sought  some  favorable  occasion  to 
undertake  it. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that,  in  every  collision  be- 
tween the  parties,  the  Anti-Mormons  were  blame- 
less. When  affairs  get  into  such  a  condition  as  has 
been  described,  and  when  dissensions  break  out  in- 
to civil  broils,  the  best  cause  will  be  sometimes  dis- 
honored by  excesses  and  violence,  not  to  be  justi- 
fied. To  some  of  these,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
advert,  and  I  shall  speak  of  them  as  they  deserve. 
But  he  who  will  soberly  review  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  two  parties,  throughout  the  seven  years  of 
Mormon  rule  in  that  unhappy  country,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  wonder — not  at  the  excesses  of  the  exas- 
perated Anti-Mormons — but  at  their  forbearance  in 
the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  and  their  moderation 
at  the  end.  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  half 
of  the  provocations  endured  by  that  people,  would 
have  wrapped  in  flames  the  most  peaceful  county 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

In  May  or  Jnne,  1844,  certain  Ex-Mormons,  se- 
ceders  from  the  church,  established  a  paper  in  Nau- 
voo,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  Prophet 
and  his  adherents,  by  exposing  their  hypocrisy,  ex- 
tortion, licentiousness  and  other  crimes.  These 
seceders  had  been  influential  men,  and  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  the  supreme  councils.  Their  fire  was 
hot  :  and  its  effect  threatened  to  be  fatal.  Joe 
Smith  called  together  the  ever-ready  City  Council, 
and  consulted  on  the  crisis  in  which  they  stood — 
a  desperate  remedy  seemed  necessary  :  and  they 
resolved  to  apply  it.  They  declared,  by  ordinance, 
that  the  paper  was  a  public  nuisance,  and  issued  a 
loarrant  to  their  city  marshal  to  abate  itforthioith  ! 
Armed  with  this  authority,  and  supported  by  the 
presence  of  the  Mayor  and  Council, /Ae  officer  broke 
into  the  p7-inting  house,  destroyed  the  press,  and 
threw  the  type  into  the  street  ! 

One  of  the  proprietors  went  immediately  to  the 
circuit  clerk,  and  complained  on  oath  against  the 
authors  of,  and  actors  in,  this  riot.  A  warrant  was 
issued  against  thorn,  upon  this  affidavit,  and  a  con- 
stable, with  one  follower,  went  to  Nauvoo  to  serve 
it.     He  served  it  first  upon  Joe  Smith,  and  his  bro- 


ther Hyrum,*  and  then  upon  the  others.  The  Pro- 
phet began  with  threats,  and  swore  he  would  lose 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  rather  than  go  to  Car- 
thage, the  county  seat:  but,  growing  cooler  after 
a  time,  he  fell  back  upon  his  ark  of  safety — the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus!  He  issued  writs  for  the 
other  defendants — a  part  of  them,  being  the  City 
Council,  issued  a  writ  for  him  :  they  tried  each  other 
and  discharged  each  other:  and  the  constable  was 
sent  off"  by  the  City  Marshal  (himself  a  defendant) 
with  the  assurance  that  they  would  never  be  taken 
out  of  that  City  by  his  writ ! 

The  constable  called  out  the  posse  of  the  county 
to  support  him  in  his  office  :  and,  in  view  of  the 
military  organization  of  the  Mormons,  he  required 
them  to  be  armed  and  equipped  for  hostilities.  The 
volunteer  companies  turned  out  promptly.  Others 
were  soon  raised  and  organized  :  aid  was  sought 
from  other  counties:  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions collected  :  and  messengers  dispatched  to 
apprize  the  Governor  of  what  was  going  on. 

Nor  were  the  other  party  idle  on  their  side.  They 
called  all  the  brethren  from  the  scattered  settle- 
ments, into  Nauvoo  :  paraded  and  drilled  their 
troops  every  day  :  stationed  guards  about  the  city 
who  allowed  no  one  to  pass  in  or  out,  without  leave 
of  the  city  authorities  :  formed  magazines  for  their 
support  and  defence  :  and,  in  short,  enforced  prac- 
tically (so  far  as  they  knew  how)  all  the  strict  reg- 
ulations of  martial  law.  Even  after  the  Governor 
had  taken  command  of  the  Anti-Mormon  force,  the 
United  States'  mail  was  stopped  in  Nauvoo,  and 
detained  for  several  hours,  until  the  Mormon  coun- 
cil thought  proper  to  order  the  driver's  release! 

Nauvoo  is  about  250  miles  above  St.  Louis,  on 
the  river,  and  about  18  miles  below,  stands  War- 
saw, then  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants.  In 
the  interior,  about  18  miles  from  the  two  other  pla- 
ces, is  Carthage,  the  county  seat,  having  then  some 
400  or  500  inhabitants.  Warsaw  and  Carthage 
were  the  chief  centres  of  the  Anti-Mormons,  but 
there  were  several  other  villages  scattered  through 
the  county,  not  inferior  to  them  in  zeal  and  activity. 
At  Carthage,  the  Governor,  Thomas  Ford,  joined 
the  Anti-Mormons,  and  assumed  the  command.  He 
was  a  man  of  respectable  intelligence  and  attain- 
ments :  but  weak,  timid,  fickle,  and  irresolute.  He 
at  first  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
Mormon  leaders  :  but  allowed  them  to  shuffle  him 
into  a  correspondence,  which  lasted  several  days, 
and  which  greatly  impaired  his  influence  with  the 
men  under  his  command. 

He  adhered,  however,  to  his  demand  that  the 
leaders  should  surrender  themselves.  The  Smiths 
became  alarmed,  and  crossed  the  river  to  Iowa : 
but  were,  unfortunately  for  Illinois,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, persuaded  by  their  peojde  to  return.  At 
length,  they  voluntarily  gave  themselves  up  to  a 

*  That  is  the  Mormon  spelling. 
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company  of  dragoons,  who  were  sent  to  Nauvoo, 
to  demand  the  public  arms.  They  were  brought  to 
Carthage,  and  gave  bail  upon  the  writs,  first  sued 
out  against  them.  But,  by  this  time,  other  affida- 
vits were  filed,  accusing  them  of  treason,  in  levying 
war  against  the  authority  of  the  State.  The  hear- 
ing was  postponed  for  want  of  witnesses  :  and  the 
Smiths,  with  several  others,  were  committed  to 
jail  for  safe  keeping. 

During  this  interval,  to  gratify  the  public  curios- 
ity, the  Governor  had  the  militia  formed  into  line, 
and  marched  with  the  Smiths  along  the  front,  to 
exhibit  them  to  the  people.  Unluckily,  the  com- 
pany, selected  as  a  guard,  were  placed  in  front,  and 
thus  made  to  assume  the  seeming  position  of  an 
honorable  escort.  Indignant  at  this,  which  they 
construed  into  an  afll'ront,  they  marched  off  the 
ground,  leaving  the  Governor  and  his  prisoners  to 
make  their  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  tavern. 
A  still  greater  blunder  succeeded  :  for  an  order 
was  issued,  to  arrest  and  disarm  the  refractory  com- 
pany, which  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  the  nucleus  of  the  infantry  militia.  They  form- 
ed, and  loaded  their  pieces  for  self-defence — a  ter- 
rible commotion  spread  through  the  camp — their 
comrades  prepared  to  stand  by  them — and  the  tu- 
mult was  only  allayed,  by  the  Governor's  counter- 
manding and  disavowing  the  offensive  order. 

This  incident,  however,  was  not  without  mis- 
chievous consequences:  and  another  mistake,  which 
soon  followed,  precipitated  the  catastrophe,  which 
we  are  now  approaching. 

The  Governor  had  directed  the  forces  at  War- 
saw and  Carthage,  to  rendezvous,  on  Thursday, 
the  27ih  June,  at  Golden's  Point,  a  few  miles  from 
Nauvoo,  and  to  march  upon  that  city.  His  object 
was,  probably,  to  make  a  display  of  strength,  and 
thus  to  convince  the  Mormons  of  the  folly  of  resis- 
tance. On  the  morning  of  that  day,  however,  ap- 
prehending that  some  disturbance  might  take  place, 
if  he  marched  with  so  large  a  force,  he  ordered 
dll  the  troops  to  be  disbanded,  except  200  men.  A 
part  of  these  were  already  in  Nauvoo,  as  a  police  : 
another  part  (the  very  company  which  had  muti- 
nied before)  were  placed  as  a  guard  at  the  jail  : 
and,  with  the  residue,  he  started  for  Nauvoo. 

The  order  to  disband  met  the  militia  from  War- 
saw, on  their  way  to  the  rendezvous.  Their  sur- 
prise and  resentment  were  extreme  :  and  they  were 
still  further  inflamed  and  incited  to  violence  by 
suggestions  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  a  design  to  release  the  prisoners.  Speeches 
were  made  by  men,  who  had  suffered  personal 
wrongs,  indignities,  and  menaces,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Mormon  leaders  :  and  the  most  disastrous  re- 
sults were  prophesied,  if  ihey  should  be  permitted 
to  escape.  It  was  made  known  to  them,  that  an 
attempt  had  been  detected,  to  convey  disguises  into 
the  jail :  and  the  event  afterwards  proved,  that  the 


prisoners,  although  in  custody,  were  actually  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth!  The  result  might  be  anticipated. 
Some  seventy  or  eighty  men  marched  hastily  upon 
the  jail,  overpowered  the  detachment  on  guard,  not 
without  some  suspicion  of  collusion,  and  (after  a 
brief  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  in 
which  some  of  the  assailants  were  wounded,)  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  the  two  Smiths,  and  wounding  one 
or  two  other  prisoners. 

This  deed  was  a  bloody  and  lamentable  crime, 
for  the  victims  were  prisoners,  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  ;  and,  moreover,  the  militia  of  the  coun- 
ty had  expressly  promised  the  Governor  to  respect 
his  pledges  for  their  safety.  But,  in  estimating 
the  guilt  of  the  murder,  we  ought  not  wholly  to 
lose  sight  of  the  previous  causes  of  exasperation, 
and  the  state  of  feeling,  excited  by  the  circumstan- 
ces already  detailed.  As  to  the  Smiths  themselves, 
they  deserved  their  fate,  had  it  only  been  inflicted 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law. 

The  Governor  was  informed  of  the  occurrence 
soon  after  it  happened.  He  left  Nauvoo  immedi- 
ately, and  by  a  precipitate  night  march,  removed 
himself  full  sixty  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 
On  his  way,  he  advised  every  body  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Mormons,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
his  advice  was  followed.  But  the  suddenness  of 
the  blow  paralysed  the  hearts  of  the  Prophet's  peo- 
ple. The  Anti-Mormons  also  were  shocked  at  the 
event.  And  the  county  remained,  for  some  time,  in 
a  state  of  deathlike  stillness  and  quiet. 

From  this  time  forward.  Governor  Ford  was  a 
decided  enemy  of  the  Anti-Mormons.  The  danger, 
to  which  he  conceived  himself  to  have  been  expo- 
sed, dwelt  heavily  on  his  mind;  and  he  charged  the 
whole  party  with  criminal  designs  against  his  per- 
son. But  this  did  not  save  his  credit  with  the  Mor- 
mons. They  accused  him  of  connivance  at  the 
murder,  though,  unquestionably,  he  was  wholly  in- 
nocent. And  thus  he  lost  altogether  the  confidence 
and  obedience  of  both  the  antagonist  parlies—a 
circumstance  which  contributed  much  to  prolong 
and  aggravate  the  feud  between  them. 

The  authors  of  the  murder  were  never  ascertain- 
ed. Five  persons  were  indicted  and  tried  for  the 
offence.  Counsel  were  retained  by  the  State,  and 
sent  from  Springfield,  to  prosecute  them.  To  se- 
cure an  impartial  jury,  special  officers,  from  other 
counties  were  appointed  to  summon  the  venire. 
But  all  was  in  vain.  No  witnesses,  except  Mor- 
mons, could  be  procured  :  and  their  evidence  was 
interwoven,  with  so  much  that  was  incredible,  as 
to  destroy  its  weight  altogether.  One  of  them 
saw  a  miraculous  light  surround  the  body  of  Joe 
Smith,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  which  struck 
motionless  a  man,  who  was  approaching  to  muti- 
late his  remains !  And  some  of  them  saw  and  con- 
versed with  him,  face  to  face,  several  days  after  his 
death  and  burial !     Besides  this,  one  or  two  of  the 
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accused  produced  clear  proof  of  an  alibi:  and  the 
jury  could  not  do  otherwise  than  acquit  them  all, 
for  want  of  reliable  testimony. 

For  more  than  twelve  months  after  the  death  of 
the  Smiths,  nothing  happened,  calling  for  our  spe- 
cial notice.  Partial  disturbances  and  collisions 
were  of  every  day  occurrence,  but  the  general 
peace  of  the  county  was  not  broken  by  any  con- 
vulsion. At  last,  about  the  month  of  August,  1843, 
a  party  of  Anti-Mormons  once  more  resumed  the 
offensive,  with  a  view  to  harass  and  drive  out  their 
adversaries  from  the  land.  They  went  from  house 
to  house  of  the  scattered  settlements,  compelling 
the  inhabitants  to  remove  their  persons  and  proper- 
ty to  Nauvoo,  and  bnrning  the  dwellings,  barns 
and  outhouses,  to  prevent  their  return.  No  injury 
was  done  to  their  persons  or  furniture,  except  in 
one  instance.  One  night,  a  Mormon  was  shot  at 
his  own  door  ;  whether  from  motives  of  private  re- 
venge or  wanton  cruelty,  was  never  known.  These 
outrages  were  disapproved  and  condemned  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  :  and,  indeed,  not  more 
than  20  or  30  individuals  were,  at  any  time,  seen 
engaged  in  their  perpetration.  But  the  measures, 
adopted  on  the  other  side,  produced  a  speedy  re- 
action. The  Sheriff  of  the  County,  Backenstos,* 
who  had  been  elected  by  the  Mormons,  and  was 
devoted  to  their  interests,  collected  some  400  of 
them  on  horseback,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
rioters,  and  suppressing  the  violence.  Had  he  ac- 
ted in  good  faith,  his  course  would  have  been  com- 
mended. But,  under  the  pretext  of  doing  his  duty, 
he  scoured  the  county  in  pursuit  of  leading  Anti- 
Mormons,  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  out-break. 
His  myrmidons  entered  houses  by  force,  ransack- 
ed, and  often  pillaged,  the  property  of  the  inmates, 
and,  with  threats  and  demonstrations  of  force,  ter- 
rified the  most  orderly  and  inoffensive,  no  less  than 
the  turbulent.  The  latter,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
sought  safety  in  flight.  On  one  occasion  the  Sher- 
iff surrounded  the  town  of  Carthage  at  nightfall, 
drove  all  the  men  promiscuously  into  the  Court- 
House,  and  detained  them  for  several  hours  under 
an  armed  guard,  while  he  conducted  an  inquisition 
into  their  persons  and  behaviour.  A  garrison  was 
left  in  the  town  for  several  days,  keeping  it  in  a 
state  of  constant  terror.  The  prominent  citizens 
were  followed  every  where,  to  the  post  office  and 
to  places  of  business,  by  men  with  drawn  swords 
or  loaded  rifles,  watching  every  motion  and  word 
which  they  made  or  uttered.  A  Reign  of  Terror 
prevailed  throughout  the  county  :  in  the  course  of 
which,  several  lives  were  lost,  some  of  them  by 
the  most  unprovoked  and  cold  blooded  assassination. 
Among  these,  was  a  young  man  named  Wilcox,  who 
went  to  Nauvoo  on  business,  was  arrested  as  a  spy, 

*  The  lirnther  of  this  worthy  had  married  the  niece  of 
Joe  Smith,  and  preceded  him  in  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  the 
County. 


and  never  heard  of  afterwards.  And  a  quiet  old 
farmer,  named  Daubenbeyer,  returning  home,  alone 
and  unarmed,  from  the  county  town,  was  shot  and 
thrown  into  a  ditch,  where  his  body  was  foundsev- 
eral  days  after.  Plunder  was  carried  on  more  ac- 
tively than  ever,  for  which  they  had  some  excuse, 
on  the  ground  of  reprisals  for  the  loss  of  their  own 
houses  and  crops. 

At  length  the  Governor  was  induced,  after  re- 
peated applications,  to  interfere.  General  Hardin 
(who  afterwards  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
at  Buena  Vista)  a  man  of  great  and  acknowledged 
worth,  was  sent,  with  a  body  of  militia  froin  dis- 
tant counties,  to  restore  peace.  Immediately  upon 
his  arrival,  he  required  Backenstos  to  disband  his 
posse,  which  order,  after  some  demur,  was  com- 
plied with.  Tranquillity  once  more  prevailed,  and 
steps  were  taken  for  a  final  termination  of  the  con- 
test. A  convention  was  held  of  delegates  from  the 
surrounding  counties,  which  declared,  that  the  Mor- 
mons must  and  should  remove  from  the  State,  and 
pledged  thetnselves  to  support  each  other  by  force 
in  effecting  it.  The  leaders  of  the  Mormons,  who 
bad  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  the  Prophet,  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  go,  if  time  were  allow- 
ed, to  make  preparations,  and  sell  their  property. 
A  treaty  was  made  with  them,  under  the  sanction 
of  General  Hardin,  upon  these  conditions.  They 
were  to  remove  the  following  spring  :  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  an  armed  police  was  left  by  Gen.  Har- 
din, to  keep  the  peace  and  enforce  the  laws,  until 
the  period  for  emigration  arrived.  It  consisted,  at 
first,  of  two  companies,  under  the  command  of  Ma- 
jor Wm.  B.  Warren  :  but  was  soon  reduced  to  one, 
the  Quincy  Riflemen,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Jas.  D.  Morgan.  The  duty,  which 
was  one  of  no  small  delicacy  and  peril,  bringing 
them  often  into  collision  with  both  parties,  was  dis- 
charged, both  by  officers  and  men,  with  great  fidel- 
ity, intelligence,  and  courage.*  The  two  officers, 
above  named,  and  most  of  the  men,  joined  the  First 
Illinois  Regiment  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  in 


*  During  Major  Warren's  command,  he  accompanied  the 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  to  Nauvoo,  by  express  understanding 
with  some  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Mormons,  for  a 
friendly  interview.  The  first  thing,  which  surprised  them, 
was  an  armed  outpost,  which  they  encountered  two  or  three 
mites  from  the  city  :  at  which  Warren  remonstrated,  inas- 
mucti  as  both  pmrties  had  been  prohibited  from  assembling 
in  that  way.  He  was  very  cavalierly  answered  then.  When 
they  were  received  by  the  leaders  in  Nauvoo,  and  conduc- 
ted to  a  public  room,  they  were  entertained  with  violent  and 
inflammatory  speeches,  aliusive  of  the  Governor,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  and  the  functionaries  and  officers  then  pre- 
sent. Menaces  were  frequently  thrown  out :  to  which  the 
crowd  at  the  doors  and  windows  responded,  with  shouts  and 
the  clashing  of  weapons.  Major  Warren  replied  to  them 
with  becoming  spirit  and  firmness  ;  and  the  cool  and  reso- 
lute behaviour  of  himself  and  his  small  escort,  had  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  the  personal  outrages,  which  seemed  like- 
ly to  follow. 
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1846  and  1847,  and  were  highly  complimented,  on 
several  occasions,  by  General  Wool,  under  whom 
they  served.  For  this  favorable  notice,  their  friends 
at  home  were  prepared,  by  their  faithful  and  effi- 
cient service  in  Hancock  County. 

But,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  this  force  was  with- 
drawn, and  its  removal  was  immediately  followed 
by  agitation.  The  Mormons,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
had  emigrated  in  large  companies  :  three-fourths,  at 
least,  had  taken  up  the  line  of  march  for  Califor- 
nia. Among  them  were  Brigham  Young,  and  the 
other  heads  of  the  church  :  induced  thereto  in  part, 
as  was  supposed,  by  the  pendency  of  certain  in- 
dictments for  counterfeiting,  against  them,  in  the 
United  States'  Circuit  Court.  But  still  there  was 
a  formidable  number  left,  who  declared  (and  proba- 
bly with  truth)  that  they  had  not  the  means  of  re- 
moving, and  could  not  sell  their  property.  The 
last  difficulty  was  unavoidable.  For  reasons  alrea- 
dy explained,  the  value  of  lands  and  houses  was 
wholly  factitious,  created  and  sustained  entirely  by 
the  presence  of  the  Mormons.  And,  although  they 
were  offered  and  sold,  at  one  half,  and  even  one 
fourth  of  their  cost,  few  sales  could  be  effected; 
and  such  as  were  made,  resulted  in  a  still  greater 
depreciation,  in  the  hands  of  purchasers.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  county  detested  the  place  too  much  to 
think  of  settling  there  :  and  the  only  dependence 
was  upon  strangei-s  coming  in  from  a  distance. 
Large  numbers  of  these  arrived  :  some  were  men 
of  worthy  and  respectable  character;  many  others 
were  persons  of  broken  fortunes  and  doubtful  re- 
putations ;  and  a  considerable  proportion  were  Mor- 
mons in  disguise  from  other  States.  At  the  time 
of  their  final  expulsion,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
church  admitted  that  they  had  not,  until  then,  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  retaining  a  foothold  at  Nauvoo  : 
which  they  designed  as  a  sort  of  resting-place  or 
depot,  for  emigrating  parlies,  prior  to  their  depar- 
ture for  the  Western  prairies. 

This  policy  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
Anti-Mormons  :  and,  as  soon  as  circumstances  fa- 
vored them,  they  determined  to  counteract  it.  A 
pretext  was  all  that  they  desired  :  and,  in  the  month 
of  August  this  was  afforded,  by  the  forcible  rescue 
of  a  Mormon  in  Nauvoo  from  the  hands  of  a  con- 
stable. Again,  as  in  1844,  the  posse  was  summon- 
ed— and  again,  the  people  began  to  assemble  in 
arms,  and  to  prepare  for  a  conflict  with  their  ene- 
mies. 

At  first,  the  enterprise  was  unpromising.  Many 
of  the  firmest  and  most  influential  Anti-Mormons 
disapproved  the  undertaking,  and  refused  to  join  in 
it.  But,  nevertheless,  the  purpose  was  maintained, 
and  the  encampment  went  on,  slowly  increasing  in 
numbers,  subsistence,  and  munitions  of  war. 

The  Mormons  were  much  reduced  in  force,  but 
they  made  up  their  deficiency,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  cunning  and  address.  Besides  the  new  comers 
of  their  own  faith,  they  found  natural  allies  in  the 


adventurers  already  described  ;  and  they  had  the 
art  to  sow  distrust,  between  the  better  sort  of  the 
new  settlers  in  Nauvoo,  and  the  Anti-Mormon  par- 
ly. For  months  before,  they  had  contrived  to  ali- 
enate them  from  one  another  by  false  reports  :  and 
now,  they  persuaded  the  residents  of  Nauvoo  that 
the  Anti-Mormons  had,  for  their  main  object,  the 
plunder  and  destruction  of  the  city.  Many  hasty 
and  imprudent  threats,  uttered  by  individuals,  had 
given  color  to  this  charge  :  and,  it  is  probable,  that 
such  a  result  might  m  truth  have  taken  place,  if  the 
town  had  been  carried  by  storm.  Thus  influenced, 
the  new  settlers  were  induced  to  take  the  lead,  in 
the  preparations  for  defence;  and,  under  cover  of 
their  names,  the  Mormons  hoped  to  fight  their  own 
battle,  and  maintain  their  ground.  The  Governor 
was  applied  to  once  more  :  he  refused  to  come  in 
person,  but  issued  his  proclamation,  denouncing 
the  Anti-Mormons  as  usual,  and  commanding  them 
to  disperse.  At  the  same  time,  he  issued  commis- 
sions to  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party,  authori- 
sing them  to  embody  the  militia,  and  break  up  the 
Anti-Mormon  camp. 

The  effect  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  in- 
tended. His  proclamation  was  treated  with  open 
contempt  and  derision.  The  attempt  to  levy  mili- 
tia was  wholly  abortive  :  and  those  engaged  in  it 
were  told  plainly  that  they  should  never  reach  Nau- 
voo. Even  in  remote  counties,  the  people  said  to 
them,  "  when  you  march  one  man  to  Nauvoo,  we 
will  send  three  to  the  camp."  Those,  who  had 
hitherto  held  off,  now  flocked  to  the  standard.  They 
became  convinced  that  the  issue,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  was  finally  made,  and  must  be  decided.  The 
pretext  of  the  civil  process  was  scarcely  spoken  of. 
They  looked  upon  the  quarrel,  as  one  that  was  to 
determine  the  possession  of  the  country  ;  and  avow- 
ed the  resolution  to  drive  out  the  Mormons,  or  to 
abandon  the  State.  They  smarted  under  the  im- 
putation of  cowardice,  which  had  rested  upon  all 
their  former  demonstrations,  and  made  up  their 
minds  to  efface  it  by  perseverance  this  time,  at 
whatever  hazard  of  life  and  property.  Some  idea 
of  the  feeling  may  be  gathered  from  a  saying  of 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  dispassionate  citizens 
of  the  county,  who  had  long  kept  aloof  from  the 
struggle — "  It  is  too  late  now  to  retreat,"  said  he  : 
"  the  issue  is  made  up — and  we  must  cut  their 
throats,  or  they  will  cut  ours  !" 

Men  of  every  profession  and  calling  left  the 
cares  of  business  and  the  comforts  of  home,  to 
encounter  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  the  other 
hardships  of  camp  duly.  Those  who,  from  age 
and  other  circumstances,  were  unfit  for  active  ser- 
vice, were  no  less  busy  in  other  departments;  and 
an  old  farmer  sent  word  to  the  Anti-Mormons  that 
his  crop  of  wheat — 1,500  bushels — was  subject  to 
their  order,  to  any  extent  which  their  wants  might 
require. 

The  Anli-Mormons  had  now  been  several  weeks 
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in  camp.  Their  first  leader,  Gen.  Singleton,  had 
effected  a  treaty  with  the  Mormons,  which  his  own 
men  refused  to  ratify  ;  alleging  that  it  gave  time  to 
the  iMormons,  and  they  would  evade  a  compliance 
with  it.  Singleton,  therefore,  threw  up  the  com- 
mand and  retired  from  the  camp  :  and  Thomas  S. 
Brockman  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

The  great  want  of  the  Anti-Mormons  had  been 
a  Leader.  There  had  been  always  men  enough 
among  them  of  intelligence,  high  principle,  and 
courage.  But  there  was  no  one  of  that  peculiar 
talent,  which  is  necessary  to  win  the  personal  con- 
fidence, to  command  the  obedience,  and  control  the 
feelings  of  men,  whose  submission  is  merely  vol- 
untary. Such  a  leader  they  now  found  in  Brock- 
man.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade — a  Camp- 
bellite  preacher  by  choice — a  sort  of  cross  between 
Wat  Tyler  and  Hugh  Peters.  He  was  a  strong, 
humorous,  stump-speaker — uneducated,  but  sensi- 
ble and  sagacious — a  sober,  kind  neighbor — a  plain, 
good-humored,  familiar  companion — but  resolute 
and  fearless — and  capable  of  enforcing  discipline 
to  a  degree,  that,  with  such  a  force  as  his,  was  as- 
tonishing. Of  course,  there  was  little  or  nothing 
of  military  show  or  etiquette.  But,  in  the  substan- 
tial discharge  of  the  soldier's  duty,  in  obedience, 
forbearance,  vigilance,  and  endurance  of  hardship, 
raw  militia  have  seldom  equalled  the  men  under  his 
command. 

When  he  was  elected,  there  were  some  350  men 
in  camp,  about  12  miles  from  Nauvoo.  He  imme- 
diately advanced  8  miles  nearer,  and  encamped. 
The  movement  itself  increased  the  general  confi- 
dence. Reinforcements  came  in  ;  and  he  advanced 
by  degrees,  skirmishing  as  he  came,  until  he  got 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Temple,  where  he 
entrenched  himself.  Here  his  numbers  swelled  to 
800  or  1,000  men,  and  he  resolved  on  an  attack. 
The  Mormon  force  was  very  inferior,  not  more  than 
300  or  400,  as  it  is  said  ;  but  they  had  the  cover  of 
the  scattered  houses  and  fences,  and  a  belter  know- 
ledge of  the  ground.  The  Anti-Mormons  had  sev- 
eraljsix  pounder  field  pieces,  from  which  they  fired 
round  shot  and  grape  with  considerable  accuracy. 
The  whole  fight  was  at  long  distances,  and  hence 
few  were  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side.  But 
the  Mormons  were  driven,  step  by  step,  into  the 
city  itself,  until  the  cannon  shot  were  exhaust- 
ed :  when,  Brockman,  satisfied  with  his  success, 
retreated^slowly,  and  in  good  order,  to  his  camp. 

Two  or  three  days  of  inaction  followed  ;  during 
which,  the  Anti-Mormons  were  busily  engaged  in 
collecting  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  were  con- 
stantly reinforced.  The  Mormons,  though  few  in 
nnmbers,  and  without  the  prospect  of  succor,  seem- 
ed determined  to  dispute  the  ground,  inch  by  inch. 
The  streets  were  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tem- 
ple, where  the  last  stand  was  to  be  made.  The 
besieged  had  arms  and  amuuinition  in  abundance; 


and  every  thing  betokened  an  obstinate  and  bloody 
struggle. 

At  this  juncture,  a  public  meeting  was  held  by 
the  citizens  of  Quincy,  to  consider  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  adjoining  county.  Quincy  is  about  60 
miles  below  Nauvoo  on  the  river.  It  was  resolved 
to  send  a  committee  of  100  Anti-Mormons,  un- 
armed, and  in  the  character  of  mediators,  with  in- 
structions to  propose  a  compromise.  The  basis  of 
the  compromise  was  to  be — 1.  The  Surrender  of 
the  City  of  Nauvoo.  2.  The  immediate  removal 
of  the  Mormons.  3.  Permission  to  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  them  to  remain  as  trustees  for  the  settlement 
of  business — and  4.  That  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  should  be  respected  by  the  Anti-Mormons, 
The  terms,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  hard  and  se- 
vere;  but  it  was  well  known,  that  none  better 
would  be  granted  by  the  successful  party  ;  and  the 
only  alternative  would  be,  a  fight  without  quarter 
from  street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house. 

Between  65  and  70  of  the  committee  appointed, 
went  up  immediately,  and  reached  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion on  the  third  day  after  the  engagement.  There 
seemed  at  first  no  prospect  of  success.  Both  par- 
ties were  filled  with  the  strongest  hatred  and  dis- 
trust of  one  another  ;  and  the  greatest  obstacle  was 
found  in  the  apprehension,  that  the  city  would  be 
sacked  and  burned  if  it  were  given  up.  By  dint  of 
great  and  patient  exertion,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  sub-committees,  sent  to  treat  with  the  two  par- 
ties, an  arrangement  on  the  basis  proposed  was  at 
last  effected,  and  the  treaty  signed,  after  dark,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  negotiation. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  the  17th  Septem- 
ber, 1846,  the  treaty  was  made  known  to  the  Anti- 
Mormons  by  General  Brockman.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  most  of  the  obnoxious  Mormons  and  other 
residents  of  the  city  withdrew  from  it  ;  and  those 
who  remained,  occupied  themselves  in  preparations 
for  removal.  About  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Anti- 
Mormons  broke  up  their  camp,  and  were  formed  in 
column  ot  march.  Brockman  rode  from  front  to 
rear,  halting  at  every  section,  and  requiring  of 
every  man  a  pledge,  that  he  would  respect  persons 
and  property,  and  obey  orders.  The  pledge  was 
given,  and  it  was  kept.  The  army,  receiving  a 
late  reinforcement  after  the  march  was  actual- 
ly commenced,  moved  through  the  city,  and  en- 
camped in  a  field,  at  the  opposite  or  lower  end  of 
it,  near  the  river.  No  disturbance  whatever  oc- 
curred :  and  so  soon  were  the  apprehensions  of 
violence  allayed,  that,  at  night,  the  Mormon  Trus- 
tees requested  a  guard  of  Anti-Mormons  for  the 
temple,  to  protect  it  from  the  violence  threatened 
by  some  of  their  own  people,  who  were  enraged  at 
the  surrender. 

Complaints,  and  charges  of  misconduct,  were  af- 
terwards made  against  a  company  of  100  men,  who 
were  left  for  some  weeks  in  Nauvoo,  to  see  there- 
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moval  carried  into  effect.  It  is  admitted  by  them, 
that  one  of  the  number  was  caught,  stealing  a  Mor- 
mon's property  ;  but  he  was  promptly  arrested  by 
his  comrades,  lodged  in  jail,  and  in  due  lime  went 
to  the  penitentiary.  They  also  admit,  that  some 
Mormons,  who  ventured  to  return  from  Iowa,  after 
being  once  sent  off,  were  ducked  in  the  river  as  a 
punishment,  and  again  transported  to  the  other  side. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  accusations  were  all 
denied  ;  and  no  satisfactory  evidence  was  adduced 
to  sustain  them. 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mormons,  the  condition  of  the  county  was  perfect- 
ly tranquil.  The  Circuit  Court  held  its  session, 
and  the  ordinary  business  of  the  country  resumed 
its  usual  channels.  When  all  had  subsided  into 
quiet,  the  Governor  became  suddenly  alarmed  for 
the  peace  of  the  county,  and  made  his  appearance 
unexpectedly,  at  the  head  of  some  70  men,  to  sup- 
press all  disorders.  He  found  nothing  to  encounter, 
except  ridicule  and  irony  ;  but  these  assailed  him, 
from-every  quarter,  and  in  every  conceivable  shape. 
He  went  home  at  last,  mortified  and  disgusted,  and 
revenged  himself,  by  making  his  campaign  the  sub- 
ject of  aspecial  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  which 
he  assailed  the  Anti-Mormons  without  mercy.  The 
latter  were  too  much  gratified  at  their  recent  good 
fortune,  to  be  concerned  at  any  thing,  which  his  Ex- 
cellency could  say  or  do  to  their  prejudice.  The 
Legislature  ordered  the  Message  to  be  printed,  and 
laid  on  the  table  :  the  Governor's  term  of  office 
soon  after  expired  ;  and  he  fell  into  oblivion,  as 
soon  as  the  excitement  died  away,  which  alone  had 
brought  him  into  notice. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  narrative,  it  is 
proper  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  large  contribu- 
tions were  made  by  the  Anti-Mormons,  immediate- 
ly after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  for  the  relief  of 
the  people  thus  driven  out.  Not  only  were  the  re- 
maining stores  of  the  camp  turned  over  to  them, 
but  subscriptions  in  money,  clothing  and  provisions, 
were  got  up  in  the  different  towns,  to  which  none 
gave  more  liberally,  than  the  prominent  Anti-Mor- 
mons. A  committee  of  these  very  men  proceeded 
with  the  subscriptions,  raised  in  Quincy,  to  the  Mor- 
mons in  Iowa,  and  delivered  them  into  their  own 
hands.  Even  during  the  hostilities,  at  least  one 
destitute  family  in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo,  was  fed, 
by  Brockman's  order,  out  of  the  Commissary's 
stores,  while  the  head  of  the  family  was  known  to 
be  in  arms  in  Nauvoo.  It  was  no  war  upon  women 
or  children  :  and  none  regretted  more  than  the  Anti- 
Mormons  themselves,  that  the  necessity  of  expell- 
ing the  men  involved  also  the  unavoidable  suffer- 
ing of  the  other  sex,  and  of  their  unfortunate  chil- 
dren. 

With  a  few  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the 
Prophet,  and  his  people,  derived  in  part  from  per- 
sonal observation,  I  will  close  this  article,  already 
perhaps  too  long. 


Joe  Smith,  at  the  time  he  resided  in  Illinois,  was 
a  stout  and  rather  corpulent  man,  about  5  feet  10 
inches  high,  and  from  35  to  40  years  of  age.  His 
manners  were  generally  plain  and  blunt,  with  an 
appearance  of  simplicity,  which  covered  a  large 
share  of  cunning  and  deceit.  He  was  usually  very 
civil  and  hearty  in  his  deportment;  but  when  influ- 
enced by  liquor,  or  ruffled  in  temper,  he  became 
coarse,  brutal,  and  abusive.  His  mind  was  of  an 
ordinary  cast,  and  his  general  intelligence  very  lim- 
ited ;  so  that  educated  men  were  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  his  influence.  But  he  had,  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree, the  art  of  cajoling  the  multitude,  and  of  con- 
trolling the  illiterate,  the  vicious,  and  the  fanatical. 
On  one  occasion,  he  caused  great  scandal,  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  streets  drunk,  swearing  lustily,  and 
challenging  men  to  wrestle.  But  he  had  the  ad- 
dress, strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  obviate  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  this  display,  by  representing  it  as  an  ex- 
periment, solely  designed  to  test  the  faith  of  the 
Saints  !  If  at  any  time,  a  subordinate  proved  re- 
fractory, he  was  speedily  denounced,  and  accused 
of  the  grossest  crimes  by  the  Prophet  himself;  and, 
in  every  instance,  he  was  crushed  by  the  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  of  the  people.  In  this  way,  the 
Prophet  put  down,  by  a  word,  the  redoubtable  Ben- 
nett, the  two  Laws,  and  even  the  crafty  Sidney  Rig- 
don  himself.  Joe's  vanity  was  inordinate.  Suc- 
cess elated  him  beyond  measure  ;  and  his  career 
exhibited  not  a  few  contrasts,  between  the  most 
reckless  insolence, and  the  most  abject  and  despair- 
ing cowardice.  Some  of  his  projects  of  empire, 
as  disclosed  by  men  at  one  time  in  his  confidence, 
are  well  nigh  incredible,  from  their  absurdity  :  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  fortunes,  as  it  has  happened  to 
greater  men,  inspired  him  with  an  insane  reliance 
upon  his  destiny. 

His  vices  were,  unquestionably,  many  and  infa- 
mous. The  system  of  concubinage,  (practised  by 
himself  and  others  of  the  initiated,)  which  he  called 
"  Spiritual  Marriage,"  is  proved  by  all  the  testimo- 
ny, which  can  be  adduced  in  such  cases  ;  by  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  those,  who  were  admitted  to 
the  inner  secrets  of  his  councils,  and  who,  from 
whatever  motive,  divulged  them  to  the  world. 
Some  of  his  victims  opened  their  eyes  too  late  to 
the  delusion.  Others,  horror-struck  at  his  propo- 
sals, abandoned  and  denounced  him,  only  to  incur 
discredit  and  odium  with  the  mass  of  his  dupes, 
and  vindictive  persecution  from  his  accomplices. 
It  is  well  known,  that  attempts  upon  their  female 
relatives,  and  connexions,  caused  his  quarrels  with 
Sidney  Rigdon,  and  the  two  Laws  :  and,  even  his 
blood  relations  accused  him  of  similar  designs  upon 
members  of  his  own  family. 

The  Danite  band,  whose  existence  was  well  as- 
certained both  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  were  a  cho- 
sen gang  of  miscreants,  hardened  to  every  species 
of  crime.  One  of  these,  0.  P.  Rockwell,  has  been 
heard  to  boast  of  his  attempt  on  the  life  of  Gov. 
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Boggs,  in  terms  that  were  scarcely  equivocal ;  but, 
at  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  in  Missouri  on  this 
charge,  there  was  no  evidence  within  the  reach  of 
the  prosecution  sufficient  for  his  conviction.  The 
barbarous  murder  of  Col.  Davenport  in  his  own 
house  at  Rock  Island,  was  traced  to  Nauvoo, 
and  some  of  the  perpetrators  there  arrested,  not- 
withstanding considerable  opposition — and  the 
disappearance  of  obnoxious  persons,  and  the  fre- 
quent threat,  that  "  their  enemies  should  feed  cat- 
fish in  the  Mississippi,"  leave  no  room  for  doubt, 
that  deeds  of  blood  were  familiar  things  to  this  se- 
lect body  guard  of  the  Assassin  Prophet. 

It  is  by  no  means  designed  to  charge  these  enor- 
mities, indiscriminately,  upon  the  whole  body  of 
the  Mormons.  There  were,  doubtless,  many  among 
them,  who  were  sincere  believers  in  the  faith  which 
they  professed;  who  knew  nothing  of  the  dark  se- 
crets of  those  who  ruled  their  hearts  and  conduct ; 
and  who  were  taught  to  regard  the  accusations 
against  them,  as  slanders,  emanating  from  open  foes, 
or  treacherous  apostates.  Yet  their  proficiency  in 
the  arts  of  verbal  evasion,*  and  their  proneness  to 
dissemble,  must  detract  largely  from  our  good  opin- 
ion. These  were,  indeed,  inevitable  consequences 
of  their  system  :  of  the  secrecy  injoined  by  the 
chiefs,  whom  they  obeyed  with  implicit  reverence, 
as  the  Oracles  of  God  ;  and  of  the  prevalent  idea, 
that  to  keep  faith  with  Gentiles  was  no  part  of  their 
religious  duty.  Deriving  their  rules  of  action  from 
sources,  believed  to  be  directly  inspired  by  the  Al- 
mighty, they  justified  themselves  by  the  example 
of  the  Israelites;  and  respected  no  laws — natural, 
social,  or  municipal — which  came  in  conflict  with 
these  heavenly  commands.  Their  tenets  of  faith, 
except  under  these  modifications,  bore  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  more  enthusiastic  of  the  Chris- 
tian sects ;  and  their  ordinary  discourses  were  not 
unlike  the  exhortations,  at  the  revivals  and  camp- 
meetings,  so  common  throughout  this  country.  It 
was  only,  when  their  peculiar  revelations  came 
under  discussion,  that  they  displayed  the  wide  dif- 
ferences, which  separated  them  from  all  other  de- 
nominations. 

Numbers  of  them  have  given  convincing  proof 
of  their  devotion  to  the  cause,  by  adhering  to  it 
through  every  extremity  of  hardship  and  privation  ; 

*  The  writer,  already  referred  to  in  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity iMagiizine,  gives  an  amusing  example  of  this  trait.  He 
was  ronversing  with  an  English  disciple  of  this  faith,  a  man 
of  sense  and  respectability,  just  on  the  eve  of  departing  for 
America.  To  disprove  the  genuineness  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  he  poinled  out  a  passage  in  which  the  naviga- 
tor Nephi  says  of  himself :  "  1  took  the  compass,  and  it  did 
work  whither  I  desired  it"— insisting  that  the  allusion  to 
the  mariner's  compass,  so  long  before  its  discovery,  was 
fatal  to  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative.  But  the  Mormon 
maintained  the  antiquity  of  the  invention,  on  the  authority 
of  St.  Paul  :  "for,"  said  he,  "  we  find  him  saying,  in  the 
Acts,  ch.  28,  V.  13,  'and  from  thence  we  fetched  a  compass 
and  came  to  Rhegium.'  " 


after  sacrificing  fortune,  family,  friends,  respecta- 
bility, and  all  that  conduces  to  the  comfort  and  em- 
bellishment of  life.  They  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
advice  and  entreaty,  which  would  have  persuaded 
them,  to  disperse  through  the  country,  and  seek  a 
livelihood,  in  separate  families,  like  other  people. 
No — the  church  of  the  Saints  was  the  object  of  all 
their  desires.  Wherever  its  standard  was  set  up, 
however  great  the  distance,  however  appalling  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  way — thither  they 
resolved  to  direct  their  steps.  And  when  the  stake 
was  finally  removed  to  California,  they  prepared, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  follow  to  the  Pacific,  or  to 
perish  on  the  road.  They  have  been  decimated  by 
famine  and  sickness.  Foreseen  and  foretold  dis- 
asters have  fallen  heavily  upon  their  caravans  and 
encampments.  But  their  purpose  of  concentration 
is  as  fixed  and  unchanged  as  ever.  In  a  fertile  re- 
gion, where  ordinary  toil  is  sure  to  be  rewarded 
with  plenty  and  comfort,  they  have  for  two  years 
persisted  in  an  irregular,  nomadic  life,  more  like 
that  of  the  wandering  Arab,  or  the  Indian  of  our 
own  land,  than  the  habits  of  men  reared  in  a  civ- 
ilized society.  Hence  their  continued  want  and 
suffering ;  calamities,  that  will  scarcely  have  an 
end,  without  a  radical  change  in  their  creed  and 
character.  It  is  a  sad  and  humiliating,  it  should  be 
an  instructive,  lesson  on  human  weakness  and  de- 
generacy, in  an  age  which  boasts  of  its  improve- 
ment and  intelligence. 

Their  future  fate  is  matter  of  conjecture  only. 
But,  if  they  thrive  and  prosper  in  their  new  posses- 
sions— if  they  adhere  to  their  fundamental  maxim, 
"  that  the  Earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  there- 
of, and  his  Saints  shall  inherit  it," — if  they  seek  to 
accomplish  this  destiny,  as  they  have  heretofore 
done,  whenever  they  believed  their  strength  ade- 
quate to  the  work — then  the  colonists  of  the  Paci- 
fic shores  may  expect  to  realize,  in  that  remote 
country,  what  their  fellow-citizens  have  experienc- 
ed in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  emi- 
grants may  encounter,  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
west,  a  banditti  more  formidable  than  the  daring 
Camanches  :  the  weak  settlements  will  be  exposed 
to  incursions,  not  less  harassing  than  those  of  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida  ;  and,  if  the  Mormons  should 
establish  themselves  in  strength  upon  the  sea-coast, 
the  commerce  of  that  region  may  find  in  them  ene- 
mies, as  active  and  relentless  as  the  piratical  Malays 
of  the  other  continent. 


EPIGRAM 
On  a  street  in  London,  which  was  much   infested  by  law- 
yers, and  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  wharves  for  ship- 
jiing. 

"At  the  top  of  my  street  the  attorneys  abound, 
And  down  at  the  bottom  the  barges  are  found  ; 
Fly,  honesty,  fly  to  some  safer  retreat, 
For  there's  craft  in  the  river  and  craft  in  the  street." 
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A  REMEMBRANCE. 

The  day  is  fair  as  liglit  can  make  it,  love, 
Thine  eyes  are  l)lue  as  opening  skies  above  ; 
Pure  thoughts,  like  angels,  glide  into  thy  soul 
And  lift  thy  heart  up  to  those  pearly  skies 
Where  the  Perihelium  to  thine  orb  of  beauty  lies. 

A  shade  of  sorrovr  in  thy  full  heart  dwells 
The  lilessed  sunlight  never  all  dispels  : 
Like  the  faint  throbbing^  of  yon  crimson  lake 
Thy  bosom  quivers  with  a  joy  and  sadness, 
Until,  at  last,  it  trembles  into  gladness. 

Like  a  lost  pleiad  in  my  heaven  of  years, 
The  memory  of  thy  youth  to  me  appears  ; 
The  gathering  twilight  of  a  ripening  age — 
And  the  full  flush  of  manhood's  golden  day 
In  the  fair  dawn  of  thy  young  being  lay. 

I've  lingered — weary  pilgrim — lost  and  long 
In  all  the  blessed  haunts  of  holy  song — 
Ib  the  vast  wilderness  of  gloomy  thought. 
Until  thy  beauteous  presence  seemed  to  me 
Like  a  green  isle  within  a  desert  sea. 

The  mind  is  like  the  universe  of  God 
And  flowers  of  grace  and  feeling  gem  the  sod  ; 
The  river  of  afi"ection  deep  and  long 
Charmeth  the  gift  of  love  with  joy — and  there 
Truth  weaves  her  robe  of  beauty  from  the  air. 

Storms  oft  assail  her  realm  and  sit  in  shade 
Above  the  chaos  they  have  darkly  made  ; 
But  thou  shall  dwell  serene  upon  the  shore, 
And  like  a  pearl  upon  the  trackless  sand 
Grow  purer,  as  life's  billows  sweep  the  strand, 

H.  H.  Clements. 


LATIN    MONUMENTAL   INSCRIPTIONS. 

A  "  longing  after  immortality''  has  ever  been  a 
ruling  passion  of  mankind.  It  is  a  principal  mo- 
tive of  ambition,  and  one  of  the  strongest  incen- 
tives to  exertion.  However  indifferent  to  the 
charms  of  this  present  life,  or  skeptical  as  to  a  fu- 
ture state  of  existence,  men  may  be,  there  are  few 
who  are  not  captivated  by  the  idea  of  an  immor- 
tality of  earthly  fame,  and  who  do  not  seek  to  be 
had  in  remembrance  among  men.  Whether  their 
names  are  held  in  honor,  or  mentioned  with  exe- 
cration, whether  their  deeds  be  good  or  evil,  their 
wish  is  the  same  that  both  should  live  after  them  ; 
and  by  a  great  majority  of  actors  on  the  world's 
stage,  an  eternity  of  infamy  would  be  preferred  to 
an  eternity  of  oblivion.  They  would  drink  with 
avidity  of  the  waters  of  that 

"  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion," 


that  they  might-forget ;  but  would  allow  no  other 
to  share  in  the  draught,  lest  they  should  be  for- 
gotten. They  dread  death  not  only  because  it  ter- 
minates their  physical  existence,  but  also  because 
it  withdraws  them  from  the  memory  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures ;  they  fear  not  so  much  ceasing  to 
think,  as  ceasing  to  be  thought  of. 

Nothing  is  more  effectual  in  mitigating  the  sting 
of  death  than  the  comfortable  assurance  of  posthu- 
mous celebrity,  and  the  aspect  of  dissolution  is 
never  so  terrific  as  when  it  appears  as  the  extinc- 
tion at  once  of  life,  of  race,  and  of  memory  upon 
earth.  To  die  unknown,  unhonored,  unrecorded, 
and  unsung,  would  give  an  additional  pang  to  the 
wretchedness  of  any  fate  which  man  could  be  doom- 
ed to  undergo. 

"  It  would  be  better,"  said  Napoleon,  "  foraman 
never  to  have  lived,  than  to  leave  behind  him  no 
traces  of  his  existence."  The  expression  was  his 
own,  but  the  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  the  heart 
of  every  one.  The  desire  to  live  in  the  remem- 
brance of  posterity  is  an  instinct  of  human  na- 
ture, powerful  and  universal  r  so  powerful,  that  it 
prompts  to  the  noblest  actions  and  instigates  to  the 
worst  crimes,  that  it  triumphs  over  that  most  po- 
tent of  loves — the  love  of  life,  and  constrains 
men  to  sacrifice  existence  and  even  salvation  to 
purchase  "  the  bubble  reputation  ;"  they  will  die 
that  they  may  live  ;  like  the  merchant-man  in  the 
parable,  who  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great 
price,  sold  all  that  he  had  and  bought  it,  they  es- 
teem nothing  of  value  in  comparison  to  this  dear 
object  of  their  asprratrons  :  so  universal  that  it  per- 
vades all  times,  all  ranks,  all  nations,  people,  and 
kindreds. 

Monuments  and  monumental  inscriptions  pro- 
ceeded directly  from  the  suggestions  of  this  in- 
stinct. At  first  mere  heaps  of  uncemented  stones, 
they  rapidly  advanced  to  a  pitch,  of  magnificence 
and  grandeur,  which  succeeding  ages  have  prod'a- 
ced  nothing  to  rival.  The  stupendous  tombs  of 
the  ancient  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  still  excite  the  won- 
der of  the  world  ;  and  although  similar  structures 
have  borrowed  their  name  from  the  sepulchre  of 
the  Asiatic  monarch,  nothing  has  since  been  erect- 
ed to  equal  the  splendor  of  the  first  Mausoleum. 

Among  the  Romans  the  tombs  which  contained 
inscriptions  were  in  general  plain  ;  the  celebrated 
monument  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  which  has  been 
more  frequently  copied  and  more  extensively  admi- 
red than  any  other,  is  however,  an  exception.  But 
the  inscriptions  chiefly  attract  our  notice ;  and 
amply  do  they  repay  the  attention  bestowed  on 
them. 

"  Whatever  pleasure,"  says  St.  Pierre,  "  I  have 
felt,  during  my  travels,  at  the  sight  of  a  statue  or 
monument  of  antiquity,  I  have  felt  still  more  in 
reading  a  well  written  inscription^  Tt  seems  to  me- 
as  if  a  human  voice  issued  from  the  stone,  and  ma- 
king itself  heard  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  ad?- 
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dressed  man  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  not  alone;  that  other  men,  on  that  very 
spot,  have  felt,  and  thought,  and  suffered  like  him- 
self." We  confess  to  the  induljrence  of  the  same 
predilection,  which  is  here  so  beautifully  expressed  ; 
and  can  remember  no  hour  more  agreeably  passed 
than  that  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  ancient  epi- 
taphs. 

In  the  heathen  inscriptions,  two  peculiarities  are 
particularly  striking,  both  from  their  frequency  of 
occurrence  and  their  variety  of  phraseology  :  they 
are  a  sensitive  dread  of  sepulchral  violation,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  a  future  state.  We  shall  give 
a  few  illustrations  :  and  first  of  the  fear  of  spolia- 
tion. 

NE  TANGITO 

O  MORTALIS 

REVERERE 

MANES  DEOS. 

PER  DEOS  SUPEROS 
INFEROSQUE  TE  ROGO  NE 
OSSUARJA  VELIS  VIOLARE. 

Sometimes  the  entreaty  is  enforced  by  a  threat : 

TU  NE  VELLIS  ALfENA  MEMBRA 

INQUIETARE  lACENTIS  DOLIES 

COMPARABIT  SIBI  QUOD  S[  NO 

CUERIS  NOCEBERIS  AB  ALIO. 

But  the  following,  found  at  Rome,  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  :  it  is  unequalled  in  the  condens- 
ed form  and  bitterness  of  the  imprecation. 

QUISQUIS 
HOC  JUSTERLERIT  AUT  LAESERIT 
ULTIMUS  SUO 
RUM  MORIATUR. 

We  can  offer  no  better  commentary  on  this  terri- 
ble curse,  than  the  words  of  one  to  whom  it  was  a 
sad  experience  : 

"  What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  ? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  1 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now." 

In  many  the  grave  is  called  "  Domus  aete- 
RNA  ;"  and  it  is  frequently  declared  sacred  to  ever- 
lasting sleep — SoMNo  aeterno  sacrum.  Some 
display  a  mournful  despair,  uncheered  by  the  faint- 
est hope  of  immortality  ;  or  tell  of  a  life  of  sor- 
row, which  the  being  whom  it  burdened,  yearned 
longingly  to  exchange  for  the  unbroken  repose  of 
the  tomb — of  a  soul,  which  having  tasted  of  life, 
preferred  annihilation  to  endless  existence. 

DE  NIL  IN  NIL 
QUI  VIDIT  BONI  NIL 

NON  FUI  ET  SUM 
NON  ERO.    NON  MlHI  DOLET. 


Her  parents  placed  this  over  a  young  maiden, 
who  suffered  "  the  doom  Heaven  gives  its  favor- 
ites— an  early  death." 

QUEM  DI  AMAVERUNT 
HAEC  MORITUR  INFANS. 

In  the  next  a  mourning  mother  prays  for  a  re- 
union with  her  child. 

LAGGE.     FILI 
BENE  QUIESCAS 
MATER  TUA  ROGAT 
.    TE.    UT  ME  AD  TE  RECIPIAS. 

Epicurean  maxims  occasionally  occur,  as  the 
following  celebrated  one,  found  at  Narboime. 

AMICI 

DUM  VIVIMUS 

VIVAMUS. 

Some  bear  testimony  to  purity  and  irreproacha- 
bleness  of  life.  This,  a  brother's  offering  to  the 
memory  of  his  sisler. 

DIIS  MANIB 

CAMILL.    AUGUSILAE 

QUAE  VIXIT  ANNIS  XXX 

DIEB.  V.    DE  QUA  NERUG 

SUORUM  UMQUAM 

DOLUIT  NISI  MORTEM 

SELENIUS  REGINUS.    FRATER  SORORl 

KARISSIMAE  DEDICAVIT. 

No  anticipations  of  a  future  life  are  ever  ex- 
pressed :  and  the  heathen  "  prayers  for  the  dead" 
are  confined  to  the  simple,  yet  graceful.  Sit  Tibi 
Terra  Levis.  But  there  is  a  touching  pathos  in 
this  brief  sentence,  which  possesses  for  us  a  pecu- 
liar charm.  The  most  anxious  affection  of  a  pa- 
gan parent  dared  invoke  no  higher  blessing  on  a 
departed  child,  than  that  the  earth  might  lie  light 
upon  him. 

The  Christian  inscriptions,  to  which  we  next 
turn,  are  generally  accompanied  by  some  allusive 
symbol  :  that  forming  the  monogram  of  the  name 
of  Christ,  is  most  common.  Many  of  them  con- 
sist solely  of  this  figure,  and  the  words 

IN  PACE. 

How  short,  yet  how  significant!  These  two  sim- 
ple words  proclaim,  that,  escaped  from  the  troub- 
lous storms  of  earth,  a  Christian  sleeps  in  peace 
beneath  :  the  persecuted  has  reached  his  refuge, 
and  the  weary  is  at  rest.  And  the  symbol  tells  us, 
that  refuge  is  his  Saviour — that  rest  is  in  Heaven. 
Occasionally  there  is  only  a  name  ;  as 

AGAPE . 

In  the  following  a  mother  charges  her  children] 
not  to  mourn  for  her  : 

VIVENTEM  DEO 
CREDITE  FLERE  NEFAS. 
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The  short  ejaculatory  prayers  of  the  Christians 
all  refer  to  the  soul  of  the  deacl.  We  subjoin  a 
few  instances  : 

FAUSTINA  DULCI5 
VIVAS  IN  DEO. 


AMERIMUUS 

RUFINAE.    CONJUGI 

CARISSIMAE  BENEMERENtf 

SPIRITUM  TUUM 

DEUS  REFRIGERET. 


BOLOSA.    DEUS 
TIBI  REFRIGERET. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  and  expressive  sdemnity 
of  many  of  these  ancient  epitaphs,  the  admirable 
fitness  of  the  language  for  such  compositions,  is 
strongly  impressed  upon  us ;  we  do  not  wonder  at 
Johnson's  preference  for  it,  and  are  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  its  lovers — Latin  is  the  lar^guage  for  In- 
scriptions. 

W. 


WRITTEN  GN  HEARING 
OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BUENA  VISTA. 

Tall  plumes  were  waving  to  the  breeze 

And  banners  brightly  gleamed: — 
As  stirring  music  filled  the  air, 

Each  eye  with  ardor  beamed. 
With  arching  neck  and  prancing  step, 

Each  charger  moved  along  : 
And  glittering  gay  in  proud  array, 

Moved  on  the  warrior-throng. 

A  shadow  might  have  crossed  each  eye 

To  pass  the  home-stead  door, 
S()m6thing  have  whispered  at  the  heart,- 

'''  We  may  return  no  more." 
But  strains  of  martial  music 

O'erwhelraed  the  rising  sigh, 
And  pride  forgot  each  dear-lov'd  spot,- 

As  cheer  on  cheer  rose  high. 

And  so  away  from  their  native  land,» 

In  pride  and  hope  they  went ; 
While  even  in  the  mother's  eye, 

A  smile  with  the  tear  was  blent. 
For  she  dreamed  that  when  her  boy  return'd*,- 

He  would  wear  a  soldier's  wreath, — 
She  did  not  know  the  laurel  bough 

Grew  best  in  the  shade  of  death. 

Soon  letters  came  that  told  of  scenes 
More  bright  than  a  poet's  dream, — 

Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  orange  bowers, 
And  many  a  purling  stream. 


Of  lakes  that,  deep  in  shady  vales, 
Seem'd  in  their  silvery  sheen, 

As  stars  had  fall'n  anrl  rested 
On  a  mantle  rich  and  green. 

Then  came  a  tale  of  battles  fought, 

And  glorious  victories  won, 
And  crowds  rejoicing  laughed  and  told 

How  bravely  all  was  done. 
But  the  bon-fires  were  but  funeral  pyres, 

And  from  each  deep-ton'd  bell. 
Though  many  heard  but  merry  peals, 

Was  tolled  a  passing  kneli. 

Anxl  echoed  to  the  shouts  of  joy 

Was  the  mother's  moaning  deep. 
The  orplian's  y^'ail,  the  wife's  low  sob, 

Alas,  sAe  could  not  weep. 
Oh  !  then  how  bitterly  I  scorned 

All  martial  fame  and  state  ; 
Thus  bought  by  happy  homes  made  lone,' 

And  hearts  made  desolate. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  NEW  CONTRIBUTOR. 

Paris,  July  15th,  1848, 

"  I  am  meditating  a  trip  to  Switzerland  M — ; 
what  say  you?  Would  you  like  to  go'?  Come,  Paris 
is  quiet  and  dull ;  Europe  is  quiet  too,  at  least  those 
parts  we  would  have  to  visit ;  exchange  for  a  while 
your  robe  de  chambre  for  a  traveling  blouse.,  your 
slight  rattan  for  a  mountain  staff,  your  sedentary 
and  quiet  city  habits  for  a  few  weeks  of  acti'^e 
and  vigorous  mountain  exercise.  It  will  do  you 
good,  ril  guaranty  yoir  twenty  pounds  additional 
flesh  as  the  result  of  it." 

"'  Nothing  would  be  more  agre6a:hle  t6'  trie.  A 
month  passed  in  Switzerland,  nine  years  ago,  is 
among  the  pleasantest  of  my  recollections  of  a  for- 
mer visit  to  Europe.  I  would  like  above  all  things, 
away  from  the  dust  and  noise  and  strife  of  this  agi- 
tated capital,  to  snufF  again  the  mountain  breeze 
from  the  beautiful  bosom  of  lake  Lucerne,  to 
exclaim,  '  how  glorious!'  from  the  top  of  Righi, 
and  enjoy  once  more  the  sublime  and  awful  still- 
ness that  reigns  in  the  high  Alpine  regions.  I  am 
curious  to  leatn  by  a  repetition  of  the  passage  over 
the  Wengern  Alp,  from  Grindelwald  to  Lauter- 
brunnen,  how  I  would  now  relish  mountain  tramps, 
and  what  change  nine  years  have  wrought  in  my 
capacity  to  perform  fhem." 

"  It's  agreed  then — We'll  go  :"  interrupted  B — . 

"  Pas  di(  touiV'  resumed  M — ,  "  I  would  like 
il  vastly,  but  must  forego  the  preasiire.  I  consi- 
der myself  now  one  of  the  fixtures  of  Paris.  For 
the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  I  have  slept  but  two 
nights  without  its  walls,  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  during  the  next  tvventy  I  shall  sleep  out 
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of  it  two  nights  more.     Were  this  a  compulsory  I  no  more  than  you  can  afford.     As  to  the  second,  I 
thing,  imposed  upon  me  by  the   will   of  another, 
I  da're  say  I  should  demur,  and  Paris  would  soon 
become  the  most  detestable  of  abodes— you  recol- 
lect the  story  of  the   man  who  lived  from  birth  to 
sixty  years  of  age  without  once  leaving  or  wishing 
to  leave  the  limits  of  London,  yet  died  of  ennui  in 
six  months  after  being  ordered  not  to  leave  them — 
but,  as  things  are,  I  see  in  my  probable  fate,  nothing 
so  very  intolerable.    As  the  freely  chosen  residence 
of  bachelors,   whether  of  small,  or  ample,  or  of 
very  large  income,  believe  me  there's  no  place  like 
Paris.    All  tastes  may  be  gratified  here  ;  all  wants, 
whether  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind,  supplied  cheap- 
er and  perhaps  better  than  any  where  else.     Now, 
being  a  bachelor,  whose  income  belongs,  unfortu- 
nately to   the  first  of  the  three   classes  specified 
above,  whose  only  wealth  is  contentment  (with  my 
mediocrity  of  fortune,  be  it  understood,  I  am  too 
gallant  a  man  ever  to  profess,  and  too  truly  man 
ever  really  to  feel  contentment  with  my  estate  of 
bachelor,)  I   have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
have  seen  about  as  much  of  this  world's  surface  as 
I  can  afford  to  :  and  the  plain  truth  is,  friend  B — , 
I  can't  well  spare  the  money  for  this  trip  to  Swit- 
zerland." 

"  But  you  must  forget  how  small  the  sum  it  will 
require.  Remember,  I  am  not  proposing  that  we 
should  visit  London  and  put  up  atFenton's.  Sev- 
eral friends  have  told  me — you  have  taken  the  trip 
yourself  and  ought  to  know — that  an  average  al- 
lowance of  five  dollars  per  day  will  quite  suffice. 
We  shall  be  absent  from  Paris,  say  one  month  — 
what  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'?" 

"  Almost  nothing  to  one  who,  like  you,  has  thou- 
sands at  his  command  :  but,  to  one  who  has  only 
hundreds — and  very  few  of  them  1" 

B — here  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  decidedly  as 
if  he  had  been  a  Frenchman  born.      Yet  friend 
B —  is  as  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  in  person,  man- 
ners and   character  as  any  one  who  ever  crossed 
the  channel  or  the  Atlantic.     The  shrug,  in  truth 
is  not  so  exclusively  French  as  is  generally  suppo- 
sed.    Frenchmen  may  use  it  more  freely,  and  make 
it  say  more  than  any  other  people,  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  seemed  a  purely  natural  movement,  that 
would  have  been  used  by  one  of  Gallic  or  anti-Gal- 
lic race,  German  or  English  no  less  than  French, 
to  express  just  what  B —  meant  to  express,  viz.  that 
M — 's  last  words  disclosed  an  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  to  be  sure,  and  one  that  was  likely  to  present 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Swiss  trip. 
"Besides,"  continued  M — ,  "the  nature  of  my  oc- 
cupations in  Paris  at   present,  is,  you   well  know, 
such  as  makes  it  particularly  inconvenient  for  me 
to  quit  the  city  even  for  a  short  time." 

"  As  to  your  first  objection,"  replied  B — ,  "you  of 
course  know  better  than  any  one  else  what  you  can 
afford,  and  I  can  have  no  counsel  to  offer  except  as 


don't  think  it   of  much   force.     Your corres- 
pondence will  suffer  little  now  by  a  month's  absence 
from  Paris.     You  may  write  in   advance  all  that 
you   will   have  occasion   to  say  for  the  next  six 
weeks.     Paris  is  in  a  state  of  siege  yet,  and  will 
probably  be  kept  so  for  several  weeks  if  not  months: 
It  is  quiet  at  present  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  : 
The  National  Assembly  is  getting  on  slowly  and 
not  very  satisfactorily  with  its  labours  of  legislation 
and  Constitution-making  :  Cavaignac  is   using  his 
almost  dictatorial  power  with  a  wisdom,  energy 
and  moderation  which  leave  little  to  desire  so  far 
as  he   is   concerned  :  but  this  military  sway  is  of 
course  temporary;  its  continuance  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  enjoyment  of  republican  libert}'  : 
there  is  no  telling  when  it  may  be   relaxed  :    or 
what  popular  outbreaks  will  speedily  follow  its  re- 
laxation :  In  the  mean  time  the  insurgent  prisoners 
are  being  summarily  examined  and  transported  : 
the  leaders  are  being  tried  and  sentenced  to  the 
hulks,  or  confinement  with  hard  labor,  for  life  or 
various  terms  of  years.     Add  to  this  the  opinion 
which  I  know  you  entertain,  that  the  French  Re- 
public after  a  few  months,  at  most  a  year  or  two, 
of  troubled  and  unhealthy  existence,  will  end  in 
monarchy,  perhaps  a  military  despotism,  and  there 
you  have  the  only  letter  you  would  have  occasion 
to  write  upon  the  affairs  of  France  during  the  month 
of  our  proposed  absence.     But  if  you  cannot  go, 
there's  an  end  of  it.     I  did  wish  to  see  a  little  more 
of  Europe,  before  returning  to  the  United  States. 
I  wo'n't  go  alone  however.     If  you  cannot  accom- 
pany me,  I  must  postpone  it  to  a  future  year  :  but 
think  pf  it  again  before  you  positively  decide.    You 
admit  that  nothing  stirring  is  likely  to  occur   in 
Paris  or  France  for  some  time  to  come.     Would  it 
not  be  well  to  improve  the  moment  by  visiting  in 
person  a  portion  of  the  rest  of  Europe?  Methinks 
that  in  your  character  of  observer  and  reporter  of 
passing  events,  the  trip  might  be  turned  to  particu- 
larly good  account.     It  is  Swiss  scenery  that  is 
especially  attractive  to  me,  but  I  desire  either  to 
go  to  Switzerland  or  return  by  way  of  Belgiuin  and 
the  Rhine.     Thus,  you  would  see  Belgium,  which, 
with  recollections  of  the  former  French  Republic 
fresh  in  mind,  is  now  trembling  for  its  national  ex- 
istence :  and  its  Rhenish  provinces,  which  Prussia 
holds  by  so  slight  a  thread  :    and  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  where    the  German  National  Assembly  is 
now  sitting  :  and  the  Duchies  on  the  Rhine  which 
are  the  focus  of  German  republicanism  :  and  Swit- 
zerland itself,  late  the  seat  of  civil  war,  and  where 
now  the  popular  vote  is  about  to  be  taken  upon  the 
new  constitution,  which  the  intolerant  and  tyrannical 
democratic  majority  is  forcing  upon  the    smaller 
Cantons  :  and  finally,  you  will  be  able  to  see  some- 
thing, in  going  or  returning,   of  the  provinces  of 


France,  and  observe  the  course  of  things,  and  the 
the  prudent  son  of  a  prudent  yankee,  that  you  spend '  stale  of  public  opinion  there,  as  well  as  in  the  Capi- 
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ta].  These  regions  are  all  quiet  now,  and  may  be 
visited  with  facility  and  without  dangeT  :  but  who 
may  say  that  war  will  not  soon  be  raging  through- 
out Europe,  and  all  travel  interrupted  ]" 

"Well,  think  over  all  this,"  continued  B — ,  ri- 
sing from  his  seat,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  and 
squeeze  your  purse  to  see  if  after  all  you  can't  make 
it  yield  the  required  sum,  with  less  inconvenience 
than  you  anticipate.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  trip 
would  pay  :  and  I  think  too,  that  with  a  little  re- 
flection, you'll  beef  that  opinion  yourself.  Adieu! 
Paris  is  reviving  a  little,  and  beginning  to  look 
somewhat  as  I  expected  to  see  it.  The  theatres 
are  open  to-night:  1  must  attend  one  of  them.  I'll 
see  you  again  on  Monday.  Don't  forget  this  trip 
to  Switzerland." 

"  Adieu  !  Call  again  on  Monday." 

The  above  is  a  faithful  report,  gentle  reader,  of  a 
portion  of  a  conversation  which  occurred  "  on  the 
day  and  year  first  above  mentioned,"  between  a  cou- 
ple of  your  fellow-countrymen  whom  accident  had 
a  short  time  before  thrown  together  in  the  charm- 
ing and  famous  capital  of  the  French  Republic. 
This  was  not  all  they  said  by  a  great  deal.  A  cou- 
ple of  bachelors  in  Paris,  and  one  of  them  in  the 
first  month  of  his  residence,  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  each  other — they  would  not  like  me  to  tell 
you  all  perhaps — but  this  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
If  you  would  like  to  know  any  thing  more  about 
them,  and  particularly  whether  they  went  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  what  they  saw  and  what  they  said  and 
what  they  did,  why  you'll  have  to  read  another  let- 
ter or  two.  G.  B.  M. 


Paris,  July  17th,  1848. 

"Paris  is  reviving  a  little,  and  beginning  to  look 
somewhat  as  I  expected  to  see  it,"  said  B — ,  as  he 
left  the  apartment  of  M —  rue  de  Bourgogne,  day 
before  yesterday.  It  is  true  that  during  the  last 
fortnight  tlie  aspect  of  the  city  has  materially  im- 
proved. The  shops  are  at  least  open  in  ail  quar- 
ters, and  keep  open  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The 
theatres  and  other  places  of  public  amusement,  in 
obedience  to  public  orders,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
public  funds,  (many  thousands  of  francs  have  lately 
been  voted  by  the  national  assembly  for  distribu- 
tion according  to  their  necessities  among  the  vari- 
ous theatres  of  Paris)  again  blaze  with  gas-lights 
for  the  attraction  of  the  pleasure-loving  Parisian 
population.  Ranelagli,  Chateau  Rouge,  The  Hip- 
podrome, Mabille,  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  and  the 
Chaumiere,  are  all  open  again  as  of  olden  time.  It 
is  pleasant  to  see  the  walls  and  the  sign-posts  in  all 
quarters  of  the  city  bedecked  with  their  flaring 
many-colored  placards,  and  slop  with  the  crowds 
which  they  always  attract,  to  read  how  various  and 
satisfactory  their  bills  of  fare.  It  is  the  work  of 
at  least  half  an  hour,  at  one  of  these  rendezvous,  to 


run  the  eye  over  the  multifarious  list,  and  ascertain 
what  are  the  amusements  of  Paris  for  the  day  and 
evening.  And  not  in  vain  is  the  call.  Enter  the 
theatres  or  one  of  the  dancing  establishments  above 
mentioned.  They  are  all  crowded.  Not  an  anx- 
ious face  is  to  be  seen.  The  passing  moment  en- 
grosses attention.  Pleasure  reigns.  In  the  midst 
of  this  gay  and  brilliant  scene,  the  stranger  can 
hardly  believe  that  he  is  in  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege ; 
that  three  short  weeks  ago,  one  half  the  population 
was  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  other, — that 
thousands  fell  in  furious  social  war,  which  for  sev- 
eral days  held  the  fate  of  the  most  brilliant  capital 
of  the  world  in  awful  suspense, — that  all  the  hospi- 
tals are  full  of  wounded, — that  the  prisons  cannot 
suffice  for  the  captives, — that  within  fifty  paces  af 
the  spot  he  occupies,  atrocities  worthy  a  nation  of 
savages  were  perpetrated  in  open  day.  And  still 
less  would  he  believe  that  nothing  but  the  iron  hand 
of  martial  law,  pressing  upon  the  city,  prevents,  to- 
morrow, a  renewal  of  this  social  war,  and  the  repe- 
tition of  these  nameless  atrocities.  Yet  it  is  all 
strictly  true.  To  be  sure  that  he  is  not  dream- 
ing, one  has  to  rub  his  eyes,  and  recollect  that 
he  is  in  Paris,  the  French  capital.  Where  but  ia 
Paris  could  such  things  be  seen  ]  Who  but  French- 
men could  be  the  actors  of  such  scenes'?  From  the 
barricade  to  the  ball-room — from  the  ball-room  to 
the  barricade,  with  equal  alacrity  and  apparently 
with  equal  pleasure.  Fun  and  fighting  seem  both 
but  pastimes  with  the  Frenchman.  If  the  fiddle 
and  the  drum  were  calling  him  at  once,  he  would 
hesitate  a  moment  vs^hich  to  obey,  but  I  think  he'd 
follow  the  drum.  Enter  that  dancing  establish- 
ment; but  first  put  a  little  cotton  in  your  ears  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  those  fifty  stunning  musical 
instruments.  As  soon  as  your  eyes  get  a  little  ac- 
customed to  the  glaring  gas  lights,  look  around 
upon  the  dancers  :  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  coa-' 
pies  up — now  they  whirl  in  the  waltz — now  they 
rush  in  the  galop — and  now  to  more  moderate  mea- 
sure, and  with  arms  akimbo,  they  are  performing  the 
graceful  evolutions  of  the  polka.  See  that  young 
man  !  The  perspiration  is  rolling  over  his  face  from 
the  violence  of  his  exercise — you'd  suppose  him 
made  of  India  rubber,  and  supplied  by  nature  with 
a  double  quantity  of  joints — now  his  heels  fly  over 
his  head — now  his  head  almost  touches  the 
floor — now  he  rushes  up  to  his  partner — now  re- 
treats, twisting  his  body  into  every  variety  of 
shape!  You'd  think  him  a  born  Mountebank, 
and  fit  for  nothing  else.  But  no,  he  is  only  like  all 
his  countrymen,  born  an  Epicurean  philosopher. 
His  motto  is, 

Carpe  diem,  quara  minimum  credula  postero. 

Dance  to  day,  for  perhaps  to-morrow  you  can't. 

Go  to  his  apartment  and  search  his  trunk;  you'll 
find  rough  draughts  of  speeches  delivered  in  his 
club,  some  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  upon  all  the  poli- 
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lical,  financial  and  social  questions  which  occupy 
ihe  National  Assembly.  During- the  four  days  of 
June,  he  mijihi  have  been  seen,  musket  in  hand,  his 
face  black  with  powder,  perhaps  grim  with  blood. 
I  don't  know  upon  which  side  he  fought.  Step  now 
with  me  the  distance  of  a  square,  and  enter  one  of 
the  theatres.  There  is  a  middle-aged  gentlfiman, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  seems  as  entirely 
free  from  care  and  happy — and  he  laughs  as  hear- 
tily at  Arnai's  drolleries,  as  he  did  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  Louis  Philippe,  when  business  went  on  pros- 
perously and  no  body  dreamed  of  republics,  insur- 
rection, and  communism.  He  has  not  sold  as  much 
during  the  last  four  months  as  he  did  during  three 
weeks  of  the  same  period  last  year.  Follow  him 
home.  He  was  pn  duty,  as  national  guard  to  day, 
and  you  will  find  that  before  going  to  bed  he  places 
his  uniform  where  it  can  be  easily  gotten  at,  and 
sees  that  his  musket  and  cartridge  box  are  ready 
for  use,  not  knowing  but  to-morrow  he  may  be  again 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict  for  family  and  property. 

Ciupe  diem,  &c., 

is  his  motto  too.  But  I  don't  believe  that  if  to- 
morrow our  friend  were  called  upon  to  vote  by  se- 
cret ballot  upon  the  question,  "Republic  or  Monar- 
chy ?"  he  would  cast  his  vote  for  the  Republic. 

The  llieatres  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, are  indeed  being  opened  and  they  are  well 
attended.  But  this  is  not  so  sure  an  index  of  re- 
turning confidence  as  would  at  first  be  supposed. 
Since  the  insurrection  of  June,  the  clubs  have  been 
closed.  It  was  they  that  drew  away  every  night 
the  crowds  who  had  been  th,e  support  of  the  thea- 
tres. Frenchmen  cannot  spend  their  evenings  qui- 
etly at  home.  They  don't  know  what  domestic  en- 
joyment is.  If  they  are  not  amused  with  public 
spectacles,  they  will  conspire  in  clubs.  The  uni- 
versality of  clubs  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  caused  the  theatres  to  be  so  deserted,  that  at 
one  lime  they  were  all  closed,  and  government,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  annual  allowance  accorded 
to  several  of  them,  voted  a  large  sum  to  enable 
them  to  open  and  struggle  on  till  winter.  The  in- 
surrection of  June  took  place,  the  clubs  were  clo- 
sed, and  the  theatres  were  g,gain  peopled.  The 
prices  of  admission  have  been  lowered  so  as  to 
bring  theatrical  amusements  within  the  reach  of  ail 
who  are  able  to  abstract  any  sunn  at  all  from  the 
support  of  themselves  and  families.  The  shops, 
too,  are  reopened  now,  day  and  night.  But  this  only 
proves  that  for  the  present,  under  the  military  dic- 
tatorship of  Gen.  Cavaignac,  there  is  no  fear  of 
not.  Property  feels  safe  for  the  moment,  under 
the  protection  of  an  actual  and  strong  government. 
Until  the  24ih  of  June,  there  could  not  be  said  to 
be  a  government  in  France.  There  really  was 
none  that  felt  strong  enough,  or  that  was  strong 
enough  to  have  a  ,wiU  of  its  own.      If,  up  to  tha^t ' 


time,  the  rights  of  person  were  not  violated  in 
France,  if  property  was  generally  respected,  it 
was  not  that  they  were  protected  by  a  govern- 
ment. All  that  the  so-called  government,  did  do, 
or  could  do,  was,  not  to  command,  but  to  conci- 
liate, pacify  and  coax  the  raob,  which  was  re- 
ally master.  There  was  a  furious  animal,  unmuz- 
zled in  the  street,  ready  to  leap  upon  and  tear  so- 
ciety to  atoms.  For  four  mortal  months,  daily  safe- 
ty was  purchased  only  by  daily  sacrifices.  Society 
slood  tremblingly  in  dread  every  moment,  lest  the 
ravenous  beast  should  reject  the  offering  and  leap 
upon  its  prey.  Was  this  fearful  state  of  things 
never  to  end  1  The  mob  must  be  seized,  mastered, 
confined,  or  there  was  an  end  to  civilization  and 
society.  This  was  done  after  the  terrible  struggle 
of  June.  The  mob  has  now  a  master — it  crouches. 
But  is  society  entirely  reassured  1  Is  commerce 
revived  ?  Is  confidence  restored  "?  No.  Are  the 
.shops  filled  with  customers'?  are  the  boulevards  and 
the  Champs  Elysees  peopled  as  before  ^  Have  the 
Russians  and  the  English  returned  to  Paris?  are 
Ihe  thousands  of  houses  lately  vacant,  rented  ]  No. 
No!  Why  1  Because  every  body  feels  that  the  pre- 
sent safety  is  produced  only  by  a  temporary  and 
extraordinary  measure.  Put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
siege,  and  presto  !  relieved  frum  the  military  hand 
which  now  represses  insurrection,  the  mob  will  re- 
appear in  the  streets.  Confidence  and  prosperity 
will  not  be  permanently  restored  until  there  is  a 
strong  and  permanent  government  established.  Is 
a  government  of  sufficient  strength,  practicable  un- 
der republican  forms  ■?  I  believe  not.  Such  is  the 
present  condition  of  Paris  ;  and  such  it  will  proba- 
bly continue  for  a  month  or  several  months  more, 
so  long  as  tfie  state  of  sjege  is  preserved.  But  this 
is  no  republic.  The  press,  the  clubs,  th.e  people, 
are  under  a  rule  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  Napoleon 
or  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  free  deliberation,  or  discussion,  any  where 
except  in  the  National  Assembly  itself,  which  de- 
creed the  state  of  siege,  and  may  end  it  at  plea- 
sure. But  it  is  necessary  and  is  therefore  acqui- 
esced in.  W"ill  it  not  continue  to  be  necessary  ? 
Yes  :  and  it  will  have  sooner  or  later  to  be  made 
permanent,  not  under  the  vain  mockery  of  a  Re- 
public and  the  state  of  siege,  but,  ipso  nomine,  un- 
der a  monarchy  with  strong  monarchical  institu- 
tions. The  French  nation  is  like  a  generous  and 
high  spirited  horse,  capable  of  excellent  service  and 
safe,if  skilfully  managed  and  ever  under  tight  rein: 
but  once  relax  the  rein,  or  mismanage  him,  or  leave 
him  to  himself,  and  the  driver  will  soon  be  seep 
afoot,  musing  over  the  scattered  remains  of  his 
broken  buggy.  Friend  B — ,  then,  does  not  see 
Paris,  and  will  not  see  it,  in  its  normal  state,  bril- 
liant, animated,  gay,  charming,  as  it  was  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  of  the  present  year,  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  Since  then,  the 
city  has  passed  through  three  distinct  phases,  un- 
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like  each  other,  unlike  any  thing  that  appeared  be- 
fore, marking  the  progress  of  the  Revolution.  It 
is  now  in  the  fourth.  During  the  month  of  March, 
the  whole  Parisian  population  was  in  a  state  of 
constant  ebullition,  not  angry,  not  threatening,  ex- 
cept upon  one  or  two  occasions,  but  intense  and  in- 
teresting and  amusing  to  the  cool  looker-on.  All 
regular  business  was  suspended,  every  body  was  in 
the  streets,  and  every  body  shouting  "  vive  la  Re- 
publique  !"  It  was  the  month  of  processions.  All 
classes,  ages  and  sexes,  all  professions  and  trades, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  without  exception, 
met,  chose  their  marshals  and  spokesmen,  formed 
in  procession  and  proceeded  along  the  boulevards, 
quays  and  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  were  sitting.  Numerous  tri- 
colored  flags  floated  along  the  line.  At  the  head 
was  a  large  banner,  upon  which  was  inscribed,  in 
large  characters,  the  name  of  the  corporation  or 
trade  whose  members  were  making  the  demonstra- 
tion. At  irregular  intervals  during  the  line,  if  it 
was  long,  were  groups  of  singers  sending  forth  the 
stirring  notes  of  the  Marseillaise,  or  the  chorus  of 
the  hymn  of  the  Girondins. 

"  Mourir  pour  la  patrie— mourir  pour  la  patrie  [ 
C'est  le  .sort  le  plus  beau,  le  plus  digne  d'  envie  !" 

At  the  end  of  each  stanza,  all  voices  shouted  "Vive 
la  Republique  !"  They  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  were  admitted,  all,  if  not  too  numerous,  if 
too  many,  by  their  delegates,  into  the  presence  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  where  they  declared 
their  acceptance  of,  arid  devotion  to,  the  Republic, 
exposed  the  griefs  under  which  they  labored  during 
the  monarchy,  and  required  that  the  Republic  should 
redress  them.  Upon  Louis  Blanc  or  Lamartine  or 
Ledru  Rollin,  usually  devolved  the  duty  of  reply. 
He  thanked  them  for  their  support,  glorified  the 
people,  swore  that  the  Republic,  made  by  them, 
should  be  ever  for  them,  and  promised  all  they  ask- 
ed for.  All  then  cried  "Vive  la  Republique!"  and 
the  procession  moved  off  as  it  came  up,  with  ban- 
ner, shout  and  song.  The  Government  was  only 
known  to  say  "  No,"  once  during  the  month  of 
March.  That  was  when  a  large  band  of  workmen 
came  up  with  the  red  flag  flying  at  their  head  and 
demanded  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  Repub- 
lic in  place  of  the  tri-color.  This  was  the  most 
glorious  moment  of  Lamartine's  life.  Obeying 
promptly  a  noble  inspiration,  he  advanced  to  the 
balcony,  overlooking  the  clamorous  crowd  assem- 
bled in  the  open  square  below.  Rejecting  the  red 
flag,  "Never!"  exclaimed  the  orator,  "  Le  dra- 
peau  rouge  que  vous  nous  presenter,  citoyens,  n'a 
jamais  fait  que  le  tour  du  Ghamps-de-Mars  traine 
dans  le'sang  du  peuple:  le  drapeau  que  nous  vou- 
lons  consacrer  a  la  Republique  a  fait  le  tour  du 
monde,  avec  notre  courage,  notre  gloire,  et  nos  lib- 


ertes  !"  Since  that  day  the  red  flag  has  only  ap- 
peared upon  the  barricades,  the  symbol  of  insur- 
rection and  terror. 

in  the  course  of  this  month  too,  all  the  foreign- 
ers resident,  or  temporarily  in  Paris,  repaired  in 
public  procession  to  offer  their  congratulations  to 
the  young  Republic, — Germans,  English,  Ameri- 
cans ;  and  Belgian,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Polish 
refugees  to  express  their  reviving  hopes  that  the 
French  Republic  would  declare  itself  humanitairej 
and  undertake  as  of  yore,  the  republican  propa- 
gande.  Of  evenings,  and  till  a  very  late  hour  of 
the  night,  during  the  month  of  March,  the  labour- 
ers en  blouse,  without  work,  and  receiving  daily 
from  the  public  treasury  their  stipend  of  thirty- 
cents,  and  numbering  many  tens  of  thousands, 
formed  themselves  into  numerous  bands  and  tra- 
versed the  city  in  every  direction,  singing  in  full 
chorus  their  patriotic  songs  and  shouting  "  Vive  la 
Republique  !"  No  quarter  of  the  city  was  so  re- 
mote or  so  retired  that  its  inhabitants  were  not 
startled  more  than  once  during  the  night  by  the 
passage  of  these  noisy  republicans  under  their  win- 
dows. Every  fifth  or  sixth  rank  bore  aloft  large 
flaming  torches.  The  passage  of  their  long  col- 
umns along  the  deserted  streets  an  hour  or  two 
after  midnight,  had  in  it,  for  one  looking  down  upon 
the  scene  from  his  window  in  the  third  or  fourth 
story,  something  strikingly  wild,  picturesque,  and, 
perhaps,  all  associations  considered,  a  little  terri- 
fying. This  was  the  first  phrase  of  Paris  street- 
life  after  the  revolution. 

The  scene  changed,  and  April  was  devoted  to  the 
planting^f  Liberty  trees,  to  the  number  of  several 
hundreds,  all  over  Paris.  They  are  not  poles  as 
with  us,  but  living  poplar  trees,  from  twenty  to 
fifty  feet  high.  The  people  were  still  idle,  still  re- 
ceiving their  thirty  sous  per  day  from  the  public 
treasury,  still  amused  by  the  promises  of  Louis 
Blanc,  Ledru  Rollin,  Albert  &  Co.  Satisfied  for  the 
present  with  these  promises,  and  their  daily  pay  for 
no  labor,  they  were  persuaded,  as  well  they  might 
be  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  Republic  was 
a  very  fine  thing,  and  for  want  of  something  else 
to  do,  they  planted  Liberty  trees.  This  was  en- 
couraged by  the  government,  which  unable  to  con- 
trol, essayed  thus  to  amuse  the  people,  and  pre- 
vent them  rolling  the  ball  of  Revolution  too  rapidly 
toward  the  [abyss  of  the  Red  Republic.  A  band 
would  go  out  into  the  country  and  select  their 
poplar  tree,  dig  it  up  and  bring  it  into  the  city. 
Maiiy  hundreds  of  woodsmen  would  then  collect 
about  it.  It  would  be  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and  then  preceded  by  flags 
and  one  or  two  drummers,  by  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
armed  with  muskets,  swords  and  pistols,  followed 
by  several  hundred  labourers  en  blouse  in  irregular 
procession,  and  attended  by  as  many  more  ^«mm.y 
de  Pa?  w,  they  proceed  to  the  spot  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  the  tree.     Windows  fly  open  from 
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the  first  to  the  sixth  story  along  the  route  of  the  pro- 
cession, for  none  are  so  deaf  or  so  retired  but  they 
are  alarmed  by  the  drums,  the  shouts,  the  songs, 
with  the  occasional  discharge  of  firearms  in  the 
air,  which  mark  the  passage  of  the  patriotic  col- 
umn. They  arrive  at  the  spot,  the  tree  is  deposi- 
ted on  the  ground,  and  the  pavement  torn  up  for 
a  space  of  about  ten  feet  square.  Before  they  have 
completed  the  hole,  another  drum  is  heard  ;  and 
another  crowd  of  gamins  is  seen  approaching,  in 
the  midst  of  which  appears  escorted  by  a  file  of 
National  Guards  in  uniform.  Monsieur  le  Cure  of 
the  parish  in  full  canonicals,  attended  by  some  half 
dozen  boys,  also  in  religious  costume,  bearing  wax 
candles  and  books.  They  come  to  bless  the  Lib- 
erty tree  about  to  be  raised.  The  tree  is  now 
adorned  more  or  less  profusely  v;ith  colored  rib- 
bons, one  or  two  tri-colored  flags  are  firmly  fixed 
to  it, — the  religious  services  are  performed  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  respect  and  profound  silence 
of  the  spectators,  every  body  being  uncovered, — a 
speech  is  then  made,  perhaps  by  the  cure,  perhaps 
by  some  popular  orator,  and  the  priest  departs  as 
he  came  with  his  drum  and  escort  of  National 
Guards  and  boys.  The  tree  is  then  planted.  The 
paving-stones,  which  have  been  taken  up,  are  ranged 
in  order  to  form  a  border  for  the  spot,  while  some 
of  the  band  proceed  through  the  crowd  which  has 
been  collected  by  all  this  parade,  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  occa- 
sion. These  contributions  were  frequently  solic- 
ited with  a  tone  and  manner  which  showed  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  refuse  :  and  the  leaders  of 
the  ceremony  have  on  several  occasions  been  de- 
tected, a  few  hours  after,  making  merry  in  a  cafe 
upon  the  proceeds  of  the  collection.  The  rest  of 
the  day  till,  sometimes,  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  is 
spent  in  ornamenting  the  spot  about  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  planting  flowers,  vines,  and  erecting  a  taste- 
ful ornamental  hedge  or  railing  about  it.  Shouts 
of  "  Vive  la  Republique  !"  patriotic  songs,  and  the 
frequent  discharge  of  firearms  continue  till  the  final 
dispersion  of  the  party. 

Scenes  like  this  just  described  form  the  most  stri- 
king feature  of  the  physiognomy  of  Paris,  during 
the  month  of  April.  It  might  occur  to  one  to  sug- 
gest that  the  selection  of  the  poplar  tree  is  of  ra- 
ther unfortunate  omen  for  French  Liberty.  It  af- 
fords no  shade,  it  bears  no  fruit,  its  wood  is  fit  for 
no  useful  purpose,  it  is  notoriously  short-lived.  It 
presumes  lo  overtop  most  other  trees  of  the  forest 
without  any  really  rightful  claim  to  this  superiority. 
Perhaps,  however  undesignedly  chosen,  it  will 
prove  to  be  in  all  these  particulars,  the  most  fitting 
symbol  of  French  Liberty.  Most  of  the  Lombar- 
dy  poplars  thus  planted  have  taken  root,  and  are 
now  covered  with  verdure.  Some  of  them  bear, 
written  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  framed  and  cov- 
ered like  an  engraving,  wiih  glass,  the  dale  of  the 
erection  and  by  whom  planted.  I  predict  that  most 


of  these  trees  erected  in   all  the   public  places  of 
Paris,  will  outlive  the  French  Republic. 

The  third  phase  of  Paris,  passed  through  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.  The  people  had  become  tired  of 
these  amusements  ;  Louis  Blanc's  organization  of 
labor  was  proving  itself  to  be  vain,  impracticable, 
dangerous,  utopianism;  the  government  could  not 
keep  its  promises  to  the  people,  and  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  continuing  to  pay  eternally  the  thirty 
cents  a  day  for  no  labor — the  national  workshops 
went  into  operation — ^the  workmen  said  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  became  day  by  day  more  dispo- 
sed to  appear  in  arms  for  riot  and  revolution — the 
hundred  and  fifty  clubs  were  formed,  and  in  their 
nightly  sittings  fomented  discontent  among  all  class- 
es, and  organized  rebellion — the  hundred  and  eighty 
new  ultra  journals  of  all  shades  of  politics,  from 
deepest  red  to  white,  started  up  like  mushrooms 
and  powerfully  contributed  with  the  clubs  to  mad- 
den the  public  mind,  and  hasten  the  crisis — sinis- 
ter and  most  terrifying  reports  were  in  daily  circu- 
lation— no  more  joyous  demonstrations  took  place  ; 
conspiracies  were  weaving — outbreaks  were  threat- 
ened, almost  daily — all  faces  became  gloomy — 
shops  were  closed — theatres  shut  up — the  rappel, 
calling  the  national  guard  to  arms  to  quell  eme- 
utes,  was  now  as  familiar  a  sound  as  heretofore  had 
been  the  notes  of  the  Marseillaise — strangers  and 
hundreds  of  French,  who  could  afford  to  do  so,  left 
the  city — reactionist  parties  were  formed — Orlean- 
ist,  Bourbonist,  Bonapartist — hoping  to  turn  to  ac- 
count the  crisis  which  was  evidently  approaching. 
The  partial  explosion  of  15th  May,  took  place,  fol- 
lowed at  last  by  the  grand  and  terrible  explosion  of 
23rd  June.  That  ended  the  gloomy  and  fearful  two 
months  of  May  and  June,  and  introduced  the  fourth 
more  quiet  phase,  through  which  Paris  is  now  pass- 
ing, and  which,  I  have  described  above.  I  spoke  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  clubs,  and  of  the  hundred  and 
eighty  new  journals  which  sprang  into  existence 
after  the  revolution,  and  contributed  so  powerfully 
to  the  popular  exasperation  which  prevailed  and 
led  to  such  deplorable  consequences  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  Let  me  enumerate  some 
of  them  for  you.  They  will  remind  you  strongly 
of  the  revolution  of  1789.  Their  names  will  de- 
signate clearly  enough  their  character,  and  tone  of 
politics. 

CLUBS. 

Fraternal  Friends — The  Future — The  Rights  of 
Man — Equality  and   Fraternity — Emancipation  of 

the   Nations Universal  Fraternity — Jacobins — 

The  Mountain — Progress — Union  of  Workmen — 
German  Democratic — Fraternal  DemoTjrats— Free- 
men— The  Vigilants — Socialist  Republicans — Uni- 
ted Propagandists — Democratic  Free  Thinkers — 
Labourer's  Rights— Young  Mountain — Public  Safe- 
ty— Fraternity  of  Nations — Socialist  Labourers — 
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Friends  of  the  Blacks — Revolutionary — Club  of 
Clubs — The  United  Companions  of  Duty — Young 
Students. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Spartacus — Le  A^rai  Gannin  de  Paris — Le  Nou- 
veau  Cordelier — Le  Petit  Homme  Rouge — La  Co- 
lere  du  Vieux  Republicain^L'Avenir  desTravail- 
leurs — La  Sentinelle  des  Clubs — La  Commune  de 
Paris — Le  Salut  Public — L'Aimable  Faubourien  ou 
le  Journal  de  la  Canaille — L'Ap6tre  du  Peuple — 
La  Republique  Rouge — Robespierre — La  Voixdes 
Femmes — L'Amidu  Peuple — Le  Volcan — Le  Jour- 
nal  du   Diable — Le  Radical — Diogene   Sans-Cu- 
lotte — La  Lanterne — La  Politique  des  Femmes — 
La  Lettre  du  Diable  a  la  Republique — Le  Diable 
Rose — Le  Lampion — La  Republique  des  Femmes — 
Le  Bonhomme  Richard — Le   Diable  Boileux — Le 
Tocsin  des  Travailleurs — Le  Journal  des  Sans-Cu- 
lottes — La  Mere  Duchesne — Le  P^re  Duchesne — 
La  Carmagnole — L'Accusateur  Public — Le  Napo- 
leonien — L'Aigle    Republicaine — La    Redingote 
Grise — Napoleon  Republicain — Le  Petit  Caporal — 
Le  Reveil  du   Peuple — La  Voix  des  Clubs — Le 
Vieux  Cordelier — La  Propagande   Republicaine — 
La  Democratic  Egalitaire — Les  Droits  de  I'Hom- 
me — L' Alliance  des  Peuples — L'Incendie — Le 
Sanguinaire. 

Not  one  in  thirty  of  these  journals  now  appear. 
They  were  discontinued  during  the  insurrection  of 
June,  and  if  they  reappear  now,  they  will  be 
promptly  suppressed  by  the  hand  of  General  Ca- 
vaignac. 

"  Well  M— ,"  said  B— ,  "  shall  we  go  to  Swit- 
zerland together  V 

"  Upon  the  whole  I  don't  think  that  I  can  do  bet- 
ter than  to  go.  The  thing  will  pay  I  am  persua- 
ded. I  have  not  been  able  easily  to  pass  certain 
difRculties — but  I  have  jumped  over  them-  and  must 
take  the  consequences.  How  many  will  be  of  the 
party  T" 

"  There's  W.  of  New  York,  R.  of  Charleston, 
and  G.  of  Delaware,  would  like  to  join  us.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  they  can  all  make  it  conve- 
nient to  go  so  soon  as  we  desire  to.  When  shall 
we  start  V 

"  On  Friday  morning." 

"  What  kind  of  money  shall  I  provide  myself 
with  r' 

"  French  gold  by  all  means.  There  is  not  a 
publican  in  Europe  whose  eyes  will  not  twinkle  at 
the  sight  of  a  '  Napoleon.'  Get  you  a  blouse — 
Have  your  passport  properly  prepared,  and  Pll  call 
for  you  at  Meurice's  at  8  A.  M.  on  Friday." 

Gentle  reader,  my  next  letter  will  be  dated  some 
time  next  week,  from  some  part  of  Belgium. 

G,   B.  M. 


THE  EPIGRAM. 

The  epigram  has  been  a  favorite  method  of  con- 
veying a  single  thought,  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
down  to  the  present  day.  This  is  not  a  bow  for 
every  one  to  shoot  withal.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
produce  a  genuine  epigram.  It  should  be  brief, 
clear,  elegant  in  expression  ;  and  must  contain  a 
poinl,  some  unexpected  and  striking  turn  of  thought, 
like  a  fly  preserved  in  amber.  The  specimens  of 
this  species  of  composition  which  constitute  the 
Greek  anthology,  are  of  every  variety  ;  dedicatory, 
descriptive,  amatory,  elegaic  ;  rarely  humorous  or 
satirical.  The  Latin  epigram  is  more  frequently 
humorous  and  personal  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  its 
great  masters,  Catullus  and  Martial,  it  is  disfigur- 
ed by  scurrillity  and  obscenity.  We  beg  pardon  of 
the  exclusive  partizans  of  classical  learning,  for 
expressing  our  judgment  that,  in  the  humorous 
epigram,  the  ancients  must  yield  the  palm  to  the 
moderns. 

It  is  our  design,  in  the  present  paper,  to  offer 
some  specimens  of  the  modern  epigram ;  and  as 
we  have  no  Analecta  at  hand,  we  must  beg  our 
readers  to  be  content  with  such  as  we  have  gath- 
ered, in  the  course  of  our  reading.  We  take  them 
as  they  come. 

Berlinazzi,  commonly  called  Carlin,  was  the  har- 
lequin of  the  Italian  theatre,  in  his  day.     The  fol- 
owing  is  his  epitaph. 


De  Carlin  pour  peindre  le  sort, 
Tres-peu  de  mots  doivent  sufRre  , 
Touts  sa  vie  il  a  fait  rire, 
II  a  fait  pleurer  a  sa  mort. 


At  the  demise  of  pope  Clement  IX.,  a  devout 
cardinal,  named  Bona,  was  spoken  of,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. This  circumstance  gave  occasion  for  the 
pasquinade.  Papa  Bona  Sarebbe  un  Solecismo  : 
to  which  Daugieres  replied  : 


Gramrnaticae  leges  plerumque  Ecclesia  spernit ; 

Forte  erit  ut  liceat  dicere  Papa  Bona. 
Vana  soloecismi  ne  te  conturbet  imago  : 

Esset  Papa  bonus,  si  Bona  Papa  foret. 


The  infamous  Cagsar  Borgia,  natural  son  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  took  for  his  device  ;  Aut  Caesar, 
aut  nihil :  upon  which  an  obscure  poet  wrote  the 
following  epigram. 


Borgia  Caesar  erat,  factis  et  nomine,  Caesar; 
Aut  nihil,  aut  Caesar,  dixit :  utrumque  fuit. 


Nicholas  Bourbon,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Nu- 
gae  ;  and  was  castigated  by  a  brother-poet,  Bellay, 
as  follows  : 

Paule,  tiium  scribis  Nugarum  nomine  iibrum; 
In  toto  libro  nil  melius  titulo. 

Barbier,  the  inventor  of  the  perruque,  and  almost 
a  cardinal,  left,  in  his  will,  a  hundred  crowns  to 
any  one  who  should  write  his  epitaph.  La  Mon- 
noye  made  an  attempt. 

Ci  git  iin  tres-grand  Personage, 
Qui  fut  d'un  illustre  lignage. 
Qui  posseda  rnille  vertus. 
Qui  lie  trom|)a  jamais,  qui  fut  toujours  fort  sage. 
Je  n'en  dirai  pas  davantage, 
C'est  trop  mentir  pour  cent  ecuff. 

Chapelain,  after  having  obtained  considerable  re- 
putation, as  a  poet,  destroyed  it  all,  at  a  single  blow, 
by  the  publication  of  La  Pucelle ;  a  ridiculous  pro- 
duction, which  drew  forth  an  epigram  from  Mont- 
mort. 

Ilia  Capellani  dudum  expeotata  Puella, 
Post  tanta  in  lucem  tempora  prodit  anus. 

Corneille  barely  escaped  a  similar  fate.  It  was 
difficult  to  recognize  the  author  of  the  Cid,  in  some 
of  the  subsequent  effusions  of  his  genius.  When 
the  tragedies  of  Agesilas  and  Attila  appeared,  Boi- 
leau  greeted  them  with  the  following  impromptu  : 

Aprds  I'Agesilas, 

Helas  ! 
Mais  apres  I'Attila, 

Hola.* 

Faure,  bishop  of  Amiens,  was  famous  for  the 
quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  his  funeral  ora- 
tions. On  the  publication  of  one  of  the  dullest  of 
them,  a  wag  penned  the  following  epigram  : 

Ce  Cordelier  niilre,  qui  promettoit  merveilles, 
Des  hauts-faits  de  la  Reine,  Orateur  ennuyeux, 
Ne  s'est  pas  contente  de  lasser  nos  oreiUes, 
II  veut  encor  lesser  nos  yeux. 

Our  readers  will  be  reminded  of  Byron's  rejoin- 
der to  Fitzgerald,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  reciting 
his  ovvn  verses,  closing  with  th€  lines, 

*  Lord  Byron,  who  frequently  borrowed  from  the  French 
poets  without  acknowledging  it,  has  very  closely  imitated 
Boileau,  in  his  "  Versicles  ;" 

I  read  the  "  Christabel ;" 

Very  well : 
I  read  the  "  Missionary  ;" 

Pretty — very  : 
I  tried  at  "llderim;" 

Ahem ! 
r  read  a  sheet  of  •'  Marg'ret  of  Anjou  ;" 

Can  you  ? 
I  turned  a  page  of  Scott's  "  Waterloo  ;" 

Pooh  !  pooh  !  &c.,  &c. 


But,  to  theirperas,  while  scribblers  add  their  tongues, 
The  waiter  only  can  escape  their  lungs. 

The  following  epigram  will  explain  itself. 

Casta  Susanna  placet ;  Lucretia,  cede  Susannas  : 
Tu  post,  ilia  mori  maluit  ante  scelus. 

The  author,  from  whom  we  take  it,  gravely  re- 
marks :  Ajoutons  qu'il  est  plus  facile  de  faire  una 
Epigramme  sur  Lucrece,  que  de  se  tirer  de  la  situ- 
ation oil  elle  se  trouva:'  a  sentiment  in  which  our 
readers  will,  we  presume,  very  readily  concur. 

Pierre  de  Marca  was  rewarded  for  his  zeal 
against  Jansenism,  by  the  offer  of  the  diocese  of 
Paris.  But  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  would 
have  become  archbishop,  he  died.  This  circum- 
stance is  commemorated  by  Colletet,  in  a  mock- 
epitaph. 

Ci  git  Monseigneur  de  Marca,' 

Que  le  Roi  sageraent  marqua',  . 

Pour  le  pr61at  de  son  eglise  ; 
Maite  la  mort  qui  le  remarqua,- 
Et  qui  se  plait  a  la  surprise, 
Tout  aussi-tot  le  demarqua. 

A  friend  of  the  Abbe  de  Maucroix  proposed  to 
him  a  very  eligible  marriage  with  a  lady  of  great 
beauty,  &c.     Here  is  his  ungallant  reply  : 

Ami,  je  vols  beaucoup  de  bien 
Dans  le  parti  qu'on  me  propose  ; 
Mais  toutefois  ne  pressons  rien  ; 
Prendre  femme  est  etrange  chose  ! 
II  faut  y  penser  murement : 
Gens  sages,  en  qui  je  me  fie, 
M'ont  dit  que  c'est  fait  prudemment 
Que  d'y  songer  toute  sa  vie. 

When  Coleridge  published  his  Ancient  Mariner, 
it  was  declared  to  be  absurd  and  unintelligible.  To 
humor  his  critics  he  published  anonymously  the 
following  lines,  addressed  to  himself: 

Your  poem  must  eternal  be, 

Dear  sir,  it  cannot  fail, 
For  'tis  incomprehensible, 

And  w  ithout  head  or  tail. 

An  ingenious  inditer  of  laudatory  epitaphs,  as 
long  as  modern  newspaper  obituaries,  presented  a 
volume  of  them  to  Pope.  He  returned  the  follow- 
ing : 

Fiiend,  in  your  epitaphs"  Fm  grieVed, 

So  very  much  is  said. 
One  half  will  never  be  believed, 

The  other  never  read. 

We  close,  for  the  present,  with  Person's  epi- 
gram on  Hermann. 

The  Germans  in  Greek, 
Are  sadly  to  seek. 
All  except  Hermann 
And  Hermann's  a  German, 
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LAMARTINE'S  THOUGHTS  ON  POETRY. 
THE    DESTINIES    OF    POETRY. 

BY    ALPHONSE    DE    LAMARTINE. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Park  Benjamin. 

(Concluded  from  our  last  number.) 

Another  day,  two  months  later,  I  had  crossed  the 
summits  of  the  Sannin,  covered  with  eternal  snows, 
and  I  had  come  down  once  more  from  Lebanon, 
crowned  with  his  diadem  of  cedars,  into  the  naked 
and  sterile  deserts  of  Heliopolis.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  long  and  painful  journey,  I  descried,  in  the 
horizon  far  distant  before  us,  across  the  last  de- 
scent of  the  black  mountains  of  Anti-Libanus,  an 
immense  group  of  yellow  ruins,  gilded  by  the  set- 
ting sun,  detaching  themselves  from  the  shadow  of 
the  mountains  and  shedding  back  the  radiance  of 
evening.  Our  guides  pointed  them  out  to  us,  and 
exclaimed, — "  Balbeck  !  Balbeck  !"  It  was  in- 
deed that  marvel  of  the  desert — the  fabulous  Bal- 
beck, which  rose  all  shining  from  its  obscure  sepul- 
chre to  speak  to  us  of  ages,  whose  remembrance  is 
lost  to  history.  We  advanced  very  slowly  on  our 
fatigued  horses,  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  those  gigan- 
tic walls,  those  dazzling  and  colossal  columns, 
which  seemed  to  extend,  to  grow  vaster  and  higher 
as  vi'e  drew  nearer.  A  profound  silence  reigned 
through  all  our  caravan  ;  each  seemed  to  fear  los- 
ing the  impression  of  the  scene,  if  he  communica- 
ted his  thoughts;  the  Arabs  even  were  dumb  and 
appeared  also  to  be  strongly  and  seriously  moved 
with  the  sight,  which  equalized  all  our  reflections. 

At  length  we  reached  the  first  blocks  of  marble, 
the  first  trunks  of  columns,  which  the  earthquakes 
had  overthrown  with  a  thousand  more  monuments 
like  dry  leaves  tossed  and  driven  far  away  from  the 
tree  after  a  hurricane.  Deep  and  large  quarries, 
which  rove  asunder  like  the  gorges  of  valleys,  the 
black  sides  of  Anti-Libanus,  already  opened  their 
abysses  under  our  horses'  feet ;  vast  basins  of 
stone,  whose  walls  still  preserved  deep  traces  of 
the  chisel,  which  had  hewn  from  them  hills  of  their 
solid  material,  still  showed  some  gigantic  blocks 
scarcely  detached  from  their  beds,  and  others  en- 
tirely chiselled  on  their  four  faces,  that  only  await- 
ed the  cars  or  arms  of  generations  of  giants  to  re- 
move them.  One  alone  of  these  masses  of  Bal- 
beck was  sixty-two  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide 
and  sixteen  feet  thick.  One  of  our  Arabs,  alight- 
ing from  his  horse,  slid  down  into  the  quarry,  and 
clambering  up  that  stone  by  seizing  hold  of  the 
projections  made  by  the  chisel  and  the  moss  which 
had  there  taken  root,  stood  upon  its  top  as  on  a 
pedestal  and  ran  here  and  there  over  the  platform, 
uttering  wild  cries.  But  the  pedestal  crushes  by 
its  magnitude  the  man  of  our  times  ;  man  disap- 
peared before  his  work.     The  united  strength  of 


sixty  thousand  men  of  to-day  would  be  requisite 
merely  to  lift  up  that  stone — yet  the  platforms  of 
the  temples  of  Balbeck  shew  stones  still  more  col- 
lossal,  elevated  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  to  support  colonnades  proportionate  to  such 
bases ! 

We  pursued  our  route  between  the  desert  on  the 
left  and  the  undulations  of  Anti-Libanus  on  the 
right,  along  certain  little  fields  cultivated  by  Arab 
shepherds,  and  the  bed  of  a  large  torrent  that 
wound  among  the  ruins,  on  the  borders  of  which 
grew  some  beautiful  walnut  trees.  The  Acropolis 
or  artificial  mount  that  bore  the  grand  monuments 
of  Heliopolis,  appeared  to  us  here  and  there  among 
the  branches,  and  above  the  lops  of  the  large  trees. 

At  last  we  saw  it  wholly  revealed  ;  and  all  the 
caravan  stopped  as  if  by  electrical  instinct.  Nei- 
ther pen  nor  pencil  can  depict  the  impression  which 
this  single  look  conveyed  to  the  eye  and  the  soul — 
on  our  feet,  as  we  were,  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  in 
the  midst  of  fields,  around  uson  all  sides  trunks  of 
trees,  immense  blocks  of  red  or  gray  granite,  blood- 
colored  porphyry,  white  marble,  yellow  stone  as 
dazzling  as  that  of  Pares,  fragments  of  columns, 
chiselled  capitals,  architraves,  volutes,  cornices, 
entablatures,  pedestals,  scattered  members  that 
seemed  palpitating,  fallen  statues  with  their  faces 
on  the  ground,  and  all  of  them  confused,  grouped 
in  piles,  spread  about  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
trembling  from  all  quarters  like  the  lava  of  a  vol- 
cano, which  vomits  forth  the  ruins  of  an  empire  ! 

Hardly  was  there  a  path  to  glide  across  these 
remnants  of  the  arts  strewn  over  all  the  scene. 
The  iron  shoes  of  our  steeds  slipped  over  and  splin- 
tered the  polished  acanthus  of  the  cornices  or  the 
snovi^-while  bosom  of  a  woman's  bust;*  only  the 
water  of  the  river  of  Balbeck  gleamed  into  light 
among  these  beds  of  fragments  and  laved  with  its 
murmuring  foam  the  fissures  of  the  marble,  which 
obstructed  our  course. 

Beyond  these  white  ruins,  forming  a  marble  de- 
sert, rose  the  hill  of  Balbeck,  a  platform  of  a  thous- 
and paces  in  length  and  seven  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  all  builded  by  the  hands  of  man  in  hewn 
stones,  some  of  which  were  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
long  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  high,  though 
for  the  most  part  from  fifteen  to  thirty, — that  gran- 
ite hill  first  presented  itself  to  us  by  its  eastern 
extremity  ;  with  its  deep  foundations  and  immeas- 
urable casings,  (whose  three  pieces  of  granite 
were  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  in  solid  meas- 
urement and  nearly  four  thousand  feet  superficial,) 
with  the  wide  openings  of  its  subterranean  vaults, 
where  the  river  engulphed  itself  at  a  bound,  and 
where  the  wind  meeting  with  the  water  gave  vent 
to  sounds  like  the  distant  peals  of  the  great  bells 
of  our  cathedrals.  Upon  that  immense  platform, 
the  extremities  of  the  great  temples  were  display- 

•*  How  much  of  this  is  fancy? — TV. 
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ed  to  us,  separated  from  the  azure  and  roseate 
horizon,  in  hues  of  gold.  Certain  of  these  wild 
monuments  seemed  as  if  intact  and  come  but  yes- 
terday from  the  hands  of  the  artisan  ;  others  pre- 
sented only  remnants  still  erect,  isolated  columns, 
the  sides  of  leaning  walls,  dismantled  pedestals. 
The  eye  lost  itself  among  avenues,  gleaming  with 
the  colonnades  of  various  temples,  but  the  too  ele- 
vated horizon  either  limited  the  vision  or  shut  in 
all  of  the  marble  multitude.  The  seven  gigantic 
columns  of  the  temple,  still  majestically  supporting 
their  rich  and  colossal  entablature,  crowned  all  the 
scene  and  towered  into  the  blue  heaven  of  the  de- 
sert, like  an  air-built  altar  for  the  sacrifices  of  gi- 
ants. 

We  stopped  only  a  few  ininutes  to  examine  what 
we  had  come  to  visit  through  so  many  perils  and 
from  so  great  a  distance  ;  and,  sure  after  all  of  pos- 
sessing to-morrow  the  spectacle  which  even  dreams 
could  not  restore,  we  resumed  our  march.  The 
day  declined,  and  it  became  necessary  that  we 
should  find  an  asylum,  where,  under  our  tent  or 
some  vault  of  the  ruins,  we  might  pass  the  night 
and  repose  after  a  journey  of  forty  hours.  Going 
from  the  mountain  of  ruins  on  our  left,  and  a  vast 
shore  all  white  with  fragments,  and  crossing  some 
pastures  browsed  by  goats  and  camels,  we  directed 
our  steps  towards  a  smoke,  that  ascended  at  a  hun- 
dred paces  distance,  from  a  group  of  ruins,  inter- 
spersed with  Arab  houses.  The  ground  was  un- 
even and  hilly,  and  resounded  under  the  hoofs  of 
our  horses,  as  if  the  caverns,  upon  which  we  were 
treading,  were  about  to  yawn  open  under  our  feet. 
We  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  a  cabin  low  and  half 
hidden  by  sunken  walls  of  marble,  the  door  and 
narrow  windows  of  which,  without  glass  or"shut- 
ters,  were  made  of  pieces  of  marble  and  porphyry, 
badly  joined  together  with  a  little  cement.  A  small 
turret  of  stone  rose  one  or  two  feet  above  the  plat- 
form, that  served  as  a  roof  to  this  mansion  and  a 
little  bell,  like  that  which  is  represented  on  the 
grotto  of  a  hermit,  there  swung  to  the  gusts  of  the 
wind.  It  was  the  Episcopal  palace  of  the  Arabian 
bishop  of  Balbeck,  who,  in  this  wilderness,  watched 
over  twelve  or  fifteen  families  of  the  Greek  com- 
munion, lost  in  the  midst  of  the  deserts  and  the 
ferocious  nation  of  the  independent  Arabs  of  the 
Bekah.  Till  then  we  had  seen  no  living  thing  ex- 
cept the  jackalls  that  ran  between  the  columns  of 
the  great  temple  and  the  little  swallows  about  the 
cornices  of  the  platform.  The  bishop,  warned  of 
the  approach  of  our  caravan  by  the  noise  we  made, 
soon  arrived,  and,  bowing  at  his  door,  offered  me 
hospitality.  He  was  a  fine  old  man  with  hair  and 
beard  of  silver,  a  sweet  and  serious  countenance, 
a  noble  address,  softly  modulated,  in  all  respects 
like  one's  idea  of  a  priest  in  a  poem  or  a  romance, 
and  worthy  of  showing  his  visage  of  peace,  resig- 
nation and  charity  in  this  solemn  scene  of  ruin  and 
contemplation.     He  caused  us  to  enter  into  a  little 


inner  court,  paved  with  bits  of  sculpture,  with  mor- 
sels of  mosaic,  and  antique  vases,  and  delivering 
up  to  us  his  whole  house— that  is  to  say,  two  small 
lower  chambers,  without  furniture  or  doors,  he 
withdrew  and  left  us,  according  to  the  oriental  cus- 
tom, masters  of  his  habitation.  While  some  of 
our  Arabs  were  employed  in  thrusting  into  the 
ground,  about  this  abode,  iron  pegs  to  which  to 
fasten  by  rings  the  legs  of  our  horses,  and  others 
were  lighting  a  fire  in  the  court  to  prepare  our 
pilace  and  cook  our  barley-cakes,  we  sallied  forth 
to  cast  a  second  look  on  the  monuments  that  envi- 
roned us.  The  grand  temples  rose  before  us  like 
statues  on  their  pedestals ;  the  sun  touched  them 
with  its  last  ray  that  glided  slowly  from  column  to 
column,  like  the  flickering  of  a  lamp,  which  a  priest 
is  carrying  into  the  depth  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
thousand  shadows  of  the  porticos,  pillars,  colon- 
nades, altars,  fell  in  moving  masses  over  this  vast 
forest  ot  stone,  and,  by  degrees,  replaced  the  glan- 
cing lustre  of  marble  and  polished  stone.  Father 
off  in  the  plain,  there  was  a  sea  of  ruins  bounded 
only  by  the  horizon,  seeming  waves  of  marble, 
broken-up  rocks,  and  covering  a  vast  shore  with 
their  whiteness  and  their  foam.  Nothing  rose 
above  this  fragmentary  ocean,  and  night,  which 
fell  from  the  gray  heights  of  a  chain  of  mountains, 
wrapped  it  in  gradual  gloom.  We  remained  for 
some  minutes  seated,  silent  and  thoughtful,  before 
this  impressive  scene  and  then  reentered  with  slow 
steps  the  bishop's  little  court,  lighted  by  the  fire 
of  the  Arabs. 

Seated  upon  some  fragments  of  cornices  and  cap- 
itals that  were  used  for  benches  in  the  court-yard, 
vje  rapidly  partook  of  the  sober  repast  of  a  travel- 
ler in  the  desert,  and  then  remained  for  some  time, 
before  retiring  to  rest,  conversing  on  the  subject 
that  filled  our  minds.  ■  The  fire  went  out,  but  the 
moon  rose  full  and  brilliant  in  the  limpid  sky,  and, 
passing  above  the  edges  of  a  great  wall  of  white 
stones  and  the  broken  top  of  a  window  in  arabesque, 
she  illumined  the  enclosure  with  a  lustre,  which 
was  reflected  back  from  every  marble  ruin.  Silence 
and  revery  possessed  our  souls.  The  subject  of 
our  thoughts  at  that  time,  in  that  place,  so  far  from 
the  living,  in  that  dead  world,  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  mute  witnesses,  of  a  past  unknown,  but  set- 
ting at  naught  our  little  theories  of  history  and  of 
the  philosopy  of  humanity ;  what  agitated  our  minds 
and  hearts  in  relation  to  our  systems  and  our  ideas, 
alas  I  perhaps  even  our  memories  and  individual 
sentiments,  God  alone  knows  and  our  tongues  did 
not  attempt  to  tell  ;  they  feared  to  profane  the  so- 
lemnity of  that  hour,  of  that  star,  of  those  thoughts 
even:  we  were  silent.  All  of  asudden,  somethino' 
like  a  sweet  and  tender  complaint,  a  murmur  seri- 
ous and  full  of  emotion,  arose  from  the  ruins  be- 
hind the  great  wall,  pierced  with  arabesque  win- 
dows, the  roof  of  which  seemed  ready  to  fall  in- 
ward ;  this  murmur,  at  first  vague  and  confused, 
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soon  spread  around,  prolonged  and  elevated  louder 
and  higher,  and  we  distinguished  the  sound  of  many 
voices  in  chorus,  singing  a  monotonous,  melancho- 
ly and  tender  strain,  which  alternately  rose,  fell, 
died  away,  revived  again  and  responded  to  itself. 
It  was  the  evening  prayer,  which  the  bishop  with 
his  little  flock  offered  up  in  that  ruined  precinct  of 
what  had  been  his  church,  a  pile  of  fragments  re- 
cently heaped  together  by  a  tribe  of  idolatrous 
Arabs.  We  were  entirely  unprepared  for  that  mu- 
sic of  the  soul,  each  note  of  which  was  a  sentiment 
or  a  sig^h  of  the  human  heart,  in  that  solitude,  in 
the  d-epth  of  th«  desert,  soaring  thus  from  the  mute 
stones,  accumulated  by  earthquakes,  barbarians  and 
time.  We  were  vividly  moved,  and  accompanied 
with  transported  thoughts,  sincere  prayers  and 
deep-felt  emotion,  these  accents  of  divine  poetry, 
until  the  chanted  litanies  had  ended  their  monoto- 
nous refrain,  and  the  last  sigh  of  those  pious  voi- 
ces was  absorbed  in  the  customary  silence  of  the 
old  ruins. 

This,  exclaimed  we,  as  we  arose,  will  doubtless 
be  the  poetry  of  the  latter  ages, — a  sigh  and  a  prayer 
over  tombs — a  plaintive  aspiration  towards  a  world, 
which  knows  neither  decay  nor  death. 

But  I  saw  a  most  striking  image  of  this,  some 
months  afterwards,  in  a  journey  to  LebanoB ;  and 
1  ask  leave  to  paint  that  also. 

I  had  once  more  descended  from  the  last  sum- 
mits of  those  Alps ;  I  was  the  guest  of  the  sheik 
of  Eden,  a  maronite  Arab  village,  suspended  under 
the  sharpest  tooth  of  the  mountains,  on  the  very 
limits  of  vegetation,  inhabited  only  in  summer. 
The  noble  old  man,  attended  by  his  sons  and  some 
of  his  servants,  had  come  to  look  after  me  even  to 
the  environs  of  Tripoli  of  Syria,  and  had  welcom- 
ed me  in  his  chateau  of  Eden,  with  a  dignity,  heart- 
felt courtesy,  and  elegance  of  manners,  which  we 
imagine  to  have  distinguished  the  old  lords  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  Entire  trees  were  burning 
on  the  large  hearth  ;  sheep,  kids,  deer  were  heaped 
up  in  the  vast  halls,  and  old  leathern  bottles  of 
Lebanon  wine,  borne  from  the  cellar  by  servants, 
flowed  for  us  and  for  our  escort.  After  having 
passed  some  days  in  studying  these  fine  Homeric 
manners,  poetical  as  the  places  we  were  visiting, 
the  sheik  gave  me  his  son  and  a  certain  number 
of  Arabian  horsemen  to  conduct  me  to  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  famous  trees,  which  yet  consecrate 
the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon,  having  been  vene- 
rated for  centuries  as  the  last  witnesses  of  the  glo- 
ry of  Solomon.  I  will  not  describe  them  here. 
Gn  the  return  of  that  day,  memorable  for  a  travel- 
ler, we  wandered  among  the  sinuosities  of  the 
rocks  and  in  the  numerous,  deep  vallies  into  which 
the  group  of  Lebanon  is  torn  on  all  sides,  and  we 
found  ourselves  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  perpen- 
dicular and  immense  wall  of  rocks,  some  thousands 
of  feet  from  top  to  base,  which  shuts  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Saints.     The  sides  of  this  granite  ranGpart 


were  so  steep,  that  even  the  roes  of  the  mountain 
could  not  find  a  path  on  then^,  and  our  Arabs  were 
obliged  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground  and  peer  over  into 
the  abyss  to  discover  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
The  sun  was  setting;  we  had  marched  for  many 
hours,  and  many  more  must  elapse  before  we  could 
recover  our  lost  path  and  regain  Eden.  We  alight- 
ed from  our  horses  atid  committing  ourselves  to 
one  of  our  guides,  who  knew,  not  far  from  thence, 
a  staircase  cut  in  the  live  rock  long  before  by  the 
Maronite  monks — immemorial  inhabitants'  of  that 
valley,  we  followed  for  some  time  the  border  of 
the  precipice  and  descended  at  last  by  those  slip- 
pery steps  to  a  platform  detached  from  the  rock 
which  commanded  all  the  horizon. 

The  valley  at  first  sank  down  by  wide  and  gen- 
tle declivities  from  the  foot  of  the  snows  and  ce- 
dars, which  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  one 
another  ;  then  it  expanded  itself  into  swards  of 
tender  verdure,  like  those  on  the  high  brows  of  the 
Jura  or  the  Alps,  and  a  multitude  of  threads  of 
foaming  water,  departing  here  and  there  from  the 
melting  snow,  furrowed  these  grassy  slopes  and 
went  on  to  be  reunited  in  a  single  mass  of  flood 
and  foam  at  the  base  of  the  first  fliglit  of  rocks. 
There  the  valley  went  down  suddenly  for  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  and  the  torrent  precipitated  itself 
in  company,  and,  expending  over  a  broad  surface, 
sometimes  covered  the  rocks  as  with  a  liquid  and 
translucent  veil,  sometimes  detached  itself  in  cas- 
cades, and,  tumbling  at  length  over  huge  and  sharp 
blocks  riven  from  the  summit,  broke  itself  into  dash- 
ing masses  and  resounded  like  perpetual  thunder. 
The  wind  of  its  fall  reached  us  where  we  stood, 
wafting  along  like  light  wreaths  the  foam  of  the 
water,  tinted  with  shifting  hues,  scattering  it  here 
and  there  over  the  valley  or  suspending  it  like  ro- 
ses to  the  branches  of  the  trees  or  the  proclivities 
of  the  rock.  As  it  extended  toward  the  North, 
the  Valley  of  the  Saints  sank  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  widened  more  and  more,  and  then,  at  about 
two  miles  from  our  point  of  view,  two  naked  and 
shadow-wrapped  mountains  were  seen  approxima- 
ting, and  leanmg  toward  one  another,  leaving  scarce- 
ly an  interval  of  a  few  fathoms  between  their  ex- 
tremities, when  the  valley  ended  and  was  lost  with 
its  grassy  plots,  its  lofty  vines,  its  poplars,  its  cy- 
presses and  its  milk-white  torrent.  High  between 
these  mountains,  which  thus  narrowed  together, 
was  descried  the  horizon,  like  a  lake  of  blue  darker, 
than  the  sky.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  sea  of  Syria, 
framed  by  a  fantastic  gulf  of  the  other  hills  of  Leb- 
anon, This  gulf  was  twenty  leagues  distant  from 
us ;  but  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  made 
it  appear  as  if  at  our  very  feet,  and  we  even  dis- 
tinguished two  ships  under  sail,  which,  suspended 
between  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  that  of  the  sea, 
and  diminished  by  the  distance,  resembled  two 
swans  floating  in  our  horizon.  This  spectacle  so 
impressed  us  at  first  as  to  detract  our  gaze  from 
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any  other  feature  of  the  valley;  but  when  the  new 
surprise  had  passed  away  and  our  eyes  could  pierce 
the  meiiing  vapors  of  the  evening  and  the  waters,  a 
scene  of  a  different  nature  gradually  unrolled  itself 
before  us. 

At  each  bend  of  the  torrent,  where  its  foam  left 
a  plot  of  earth,  a  convent  of  Maronite  monks  ap- 
peared, built  of  a  reddish  stone  on  the  grey  of  the 
rock,  its  smoke  rising  in  the  air  between  the  tops 
of  the  poplars  and  cypresses.  Around  this  con- 
vent, little  fields,  won  from  the  rock  or  the  tor- 
rent, seemed  cultivated,  like  the  best-tended  gar- 
dens of  our  country-houses,  and  here  and  there 
were  seen  the  Maronites  clad  in  their  dark  hoods, 
returning  from  the  labor  of  the  field,  some  with 
spades  upon  theirshoulders,  others  conducting  small 
droves  of  Arab  fillies,  some  holding  the  handle  of 
ploughs  and  driving  their  oxen  between  the  mul- 
berry trees.  Many  of  these  habitations  of  wor- 
ship and  toil  were,  with  their  chapels  and  hermi- 
tages, suspended  upon  the  advanced  caps  of  two 
immense  chains  of  mountains,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber were  even  dug,  like  the  caves  of  wild  beasts, 
in  the  rocks;  you  perceived  nothing  but  the  door, 
(surmounted  by  a  turret  containing  only  a  bell,) 
and  some  small  terraces  cut  under  the  very  jutting 
of  the  rock,  where  the  old  and  infirm  monks  re- 
sorted to  breathe  the  air  and  catch  some  glimpses 
of  the  snn,  wherever  the  foot  of  man  could  ascend. 
To  certain  ledges  of  the  precipices  the  eye  could 
discern  no  access,  but  even  there  were  a  convent, 
a  cross,  a  solitude,  an  oratory,  a  hermitage  and 
some  faces  of  solitaries,  moving  among  the  rocks 
or  the  trees,  working,  reading  or  praying.  One  of 
these  convents  was  an  Arab  printing-office  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Maronite  people,  and  there  was 
seen  on  the  terrace  a  crowd  of  monks,  going  and 
coming  and  spreading  out  over  frames  and  reels 
white  sheets  of  wet  paper.  Nothing,  besides  the 
pencil  of  an  artist,  could  depict  the  number  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  these  retreats.  Each  stone 
seem  to  have  brought  forth  its  cell,  each  cave  its 
hermit  ;  each  spring  had  its  motion  and  its  life, 
each  tree  its  solitary  and  its  shade.  Wheresoever 
the  eye  fell,  it  saw  the  valley,  the  mountain,  the 
precipices,  so  to  speak,  growing  alive  under  its 
glance,  and  a  scene  of  life,  of  prayer,  of  contem- 
plation separated  itself  from  those  eternal  masses, 
or  mingled  with  but  to  consecrate  them.  But  very 
soon  the  sun  set,  the  labors  of  the  day  ceased,  and 
all  the  dark  forms  scattered  over  the  valley  entered 
into  their  caves  or  their  monasteries.  The  bells 
from  all  around  sounded  the  hour  of  reo-atherins 
and  evening  worship;  some  with  a  voice,  powerful 
and  vibrating  like  great  winds  across  the  sea; 
others  with  the  light  and  silvery  tones  of  birds 
among  the  golden  corn-fields  and  plaintive  and  far- 
wafted,  like  sighs  through  the  night  and  the  wilder- 
ness. All  the  bells  responded  from  the  two  oppo- 
site walls  of  the  valley  and  the  thousand  echoes 


of  the  grottoes  and  precipices  sent  them  onward 
in  confused  and  reiterated  murmurs,  mixed  with 
the  groanings  of  the  torrent,  the  cedars  and  the 
sonorous  falls  of  fountains  and  cataracts,  with 
which  the  mountain-sides  are  furrowed.  Then 
there  intervened  a  momentary  silence  and  a  new 
sound,  sweeter, more  melancholy  and  serious,  filled 
the  valley.  It  was  the  chant  of  psalms,  which  ri- 
sing simultaneously  from  each  monastery,  each 
church,  each  oratory,  each  rock-hewn  cell,  met 
and  mingled  as  they  ascended  toward  us  like  a 
vast  murmur  and  seemed  to  be  the  single  melodi- 
ous plaint  of  the  whole  valley,  which  had  found  a 
soul  and  a  voice.  Then  a  cloud  of  incense  rolled 
upward  from  each  roof,  escaped  from  each  grotto 
and  perfumed  an  atmosphere  that  angels  might 
have  breathed.  We  remained  mute  and  enchanted 
like  those  celestial  spirits,  who,  winging  their  way 
for  the  first  time  over  the  globe  which  they  deem- 
ed a  desert,  heard  ascending  from  these  very  bor- 
ders the  first  prayer  of  man.  We  then  compre- 
hended that  it  needed  but  the  voice  of  man  to  viv- 
ify the  deadest  nature,  and  that  this  voice  will  be 
but  poetry  even  to  the  end  of  time,  when,  all  the 
sentiments  of  the  human  heart  being  extinct  and 
absorbed  in  one,  Poetry  here  below  will  be  only  an 
adoration  and  a  hymn! 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  period.  The 
world  is  young,  for  the  mind  still  surveys  an  im- 
measurable interval  between  the  actual  condition 
of  humanity  and  the  end  which  it  can  attain.  Poe- 
try henceforward  will  have  new  and  lofty  destinies 
to  accomplish.  It  will  be  no  longer  lyrical,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  understand  that  word  ;  it 
has  no  more  enough  of  youth,  of  freshness,  of 
spontaniety  jof  impression  to  sing  as  at  the  first 
dream  of  human  thought.  It  will  be  no  longer 
epic  ;  man  has  lived  too  long,  reflected  too  much 
to  allow  himself  to  be  amused  by  long-drawn  met- 
rical narratives,  and  experience  has  destroyed  his 
faith  in  those  wonders,  with  which  the  epic  poem 
captivated  his  credulity.  It  will  be  no  longer  dra- 
matic, because  the  scenes  of  real  life,  in  our  days  of 
liberty  and  political  action,  possess  an  interest  more 
pressing,  more  real  and  inore  intimate  than  theat- 
rical representations  ;  because  the  elevated  classes 
of  society  go  no  more  to  the  theatre  to  be  moved, 
but  to  criticize ;  because  society  has  grown  criti- 
cal after  however  simple  a  fashion.  It  no  longer 
entertains  any  good  faith  in  the  pleasures.  The 
drama  is  about  to  fall  back  to  the  people  ;  it  was 
born  from  the  people  and  for  the  people  and  to 
them  it  must  return  ;  only  the  popular  class  now 
carries  its  heart  to  the  theatre.  Besides,  the  pop- 
ular drama,  destined  for  the  illiterate,  has  not  for 
a  long  time  had  an  expression  suflRciently  noble, 
elegant  and  elevated  for  the  lettered  class  ;  the  let- 
tered class  therefore  abandons  the  drama ;  and 
whenever  the  drama  shall  attempt  to  lift  the  com- 
mon people  up  to  the  language  of  the  cultivated 
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that  audience  will  again  desert  it,  and  it  must  con- 
stantly redescend  to  the  mass  to  be  by  the  mass 
appreciated.  Certain  men  of  genius  are  attempt- 
ing even  now  to  do  violence  to  this  destiny  of  the 
drama.  I  offer  up  my  prayer  for  their  triumph. 
In  any  event  there  will  remain  glorious  monuments 
of  their  failure.  It  is  a  question  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy  ;  the  drama  is  the  most  faithful 
image  of  civilization. 

Poetry  will  be  the  song  of  reason ;  that  will  be 
its  destiny  for  a  long  time.  It  will  be  philosophi- 
cal, religious,  political,  social,  like  those  epochs 
through  which  the  human  race  will  pass ;  above 
all,  it  will  be  intimate,  personal,  meditative  and 
grave  ;  no  longer  a  play  of  the  fancy,  a  melodious 
caprice  of  light  and  superficial  thoughts,  but  the 
profound,  real,  sincere  echo  of  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  the  most  mysterious 
impressions  of  the  soul.  It  will  be  man  himself 
and  not  his  reflex — the  sincere  and  perfect  man 
The  premonitory  signs  of  this  transformation  of 
poetry  have  been  visible  for  more  than  a  century ; 
they  multiply  themselves  in  one  day.  Poetry  is 
becoming  more  and  more  disrobed  of  its  artificial 
forms  ;  it  has  now  hardly  any  shape  besides  its 
own.  All  other  things  become  spiritualized  in  the 
world  ;  it  also  grows  spiritual.  It  is  no  longer 
pleased  with  automata ;  it  invents  no  more  ma- 
chinery ;  for  the  first  thing  that  the  mind  of  the 
reader  now  does  is  to  strip  the  automata,  to  remove 
the  machinery  and  to  seek  for  poetry  alone  in  a 
poetical  work — to  search  also  for  the  soul  of  the 
poet  under  his  verses.  But  will  it  die  first  that  it 
may  be  more  true,  more  sincere,  more  rea!  than  it 
ever  was  ■?  No,  doubtless ;  it  will  have  more  life, 
more  intensity,  more  action  than  it  yet  has,  and  I 
appeal  to  this  coming  age,  which  overflows  with 
all  that  is  poetry,  with  love,  religion,  liberty, — and 
I  demand  if  ever  there  was  in  any  literary  epoch 
a  moment  so  remarkable  for  talent  already  produ- 
ced, or  for  promises  that  will  bring  forth  more  1  I 
know  better  than  another — for  I  have  often  been 
the  confidant  of  those  thousand  mysterious  voices 
which  sing  in  the  world  and  in  solitude,  and  which 
have  not  yet  an  echo  in  their  renown.  No,  there 
never  were  so  many  poets  and  so  much  poetry,  as 
there  are  in  France  and  Europe,  at  the  instant  I 
am  writing  these  lines,  when  certain  superficial 
and  preoccupied  spirits  exclaim  that  poetry  has 
fulfilled  its  destiny  and  prophesy  the  downfall  of 
humanity.  I  see  no  signs  of  the  decadence  of  the 
human  understanding,  no  symptoms  of  lassitude  or 
senility.  I  see  some  ancient  institutions  crumbling 
away,  but  at  the  same  time  young  generations, 
whom  the  breath  of  life  impels  and  urges  onward 
every  where  and  who  will  reconstruct  upon  un- 
known plans  that  infinite  work,  which  God  has 
given  to  man  to  do  again  and  again  unceasingly — 
the  work  of  his  own  destiny.  In  that  work  poetry 
has  its  place,  though  Plato  wished  to  banish  it.     It 


is  poetry  which  surmounts  and  scrutinizes  society  ; 
and  which,  displaying  to  man  the  vulgarity  of  his 
labor,  calls  him  incessantly  onward,  pointing  out 
Utopias,  imaginary  republics,  cities  of  God,  inspi- 
ring his  heart  both  with  courage  to  attempt  and 
hope  to  attain  these  objects. 

Next  to  this  philosophical,  rational,  political,  so- 
cial destiny  of  future  poetry,  it  has  still  a  new  des- 
tiny to  fulfil.  It  must  follow  the  bent  of  insti- 
tutions and  of  the  press.  It  must  be  brought 
down  to  the  people  and  become  as  popular  as  reli- 
gion, reason  and  philosophy.  The  press  begins  to 
foresee  this  work — a  work  vast  and  mighty,  which 
by  constantly  wafting  the  thoughts  of  all  to  all, 
will  cast  down  mountains,  lift  up  valleys,  level  the 
inequalities  of  understandings  and  will  soon  leave 
no  other  power  upon  the  earth  than  universal  rea- 
son, which  will  increase  its  force  by  the  force  of 
all.  Sublime  and  incalculable  associations  of  all 
mind,  whose  results  cannot  be  apprehended  but  by 
Him,  who  has  vouchsafed  to  man  the  ability  to 
conceive  and  realize  it.  The  poetry  of  our  days 
has  already  tried  that  form,  and  talents  of  an  ele- 
vated order  have  demeaned  themselves  to  stretch 
forth  a  hand  to  the  people — poetry  has  fallen  with 
song,  and  flown  on  the  wings  of  a  refrain  into  fields 
and  cottages  ;  thither  it  has  borne  some  noble  re- 
membrances, some  generous  inspirations,  some  sen- 
timents of  social  morality  ;  but  we  must  neverthe- 
less lament  that  it  has  yet  only  popularized  pas- 
sions, dislikes,  envyings.  To  popularize  truth  also 
and  love  and  reason  and  the  exalted  sentiments 
of  religion  and  enthusiasm,  should  these  popular 
poets  consecrate  their  powers  to  the  future.  This 
poetry  is  to  be  created.  The  age  demands  it;  the 
people  thirst  for  it;  the  people  are  more  soul-moved 
than  we,  for  they  are  nearer  to  nature  ;  they  have 
need  of  an  interpreter  between  nature  and  them- 
selves ;  we  must  serve  them  and  explain  for  them 
by  sentiments  rendered  in  their  own  language  what- 
ever God  has  implanted  of  goodness,  of  nobility, 
of  generosity,  of  patriotism  and  of  enthusiastic 
piety  in  their  hearts.  All  the  primitive  epochs  of 
humanity  have  had  their  poetry  or  their  hymned 
spiritualism  ;  shall  advanced  civilization  be  the  only 
epoch  which>  silences  this  inner  and  consoling  voice 
of  humanity  T  No — surely  ;  nothing  in  the  eter- 
nal order  of  things  can  perish  ;  all  is  transformed. 
Poetry  is  the  guardian-angel  of  humanity  in  all  its 
ages. 

There  is  a  morsel  of  national  poetry  in  Calabria, 
which  I  have  often  heard  sung  by  the  women  of 
Amalfi  in  returning  from  the  fountain.  1  have 
translated  it  into  verse,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  apply 
so  well  to  the  subject  which  I  am  treating,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  inserting  it  here.  It  is  a  woman, 
who  is  speaking — 

When  twelve  years  old,  in  th'  orchard's  corner  seated, 

Under  the  lemon  or  the  almond  tree, 
And  airs  of  Springtime  over  all  thingsfleeted 
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And  tossed  the  curls  upon  my  neck  so  free, 
There  came  a  voice  out  from  my  inmost  soul 
So  sweet  delight  across  my  senses  stole  ; 
'Twas  not  the  wind,  the  bell,  the  piping  reed, 
Nor  voice  of  child,  nor  any  one  indeed — 

'Twas  thou — 'twas  thou,  my  guardian  angel,  thine, 
Thine  was  the  voice  that  early  spoke  to  mine. 

When  later  still  my  loved  one  left  my  side 

After  dear  evening  'neath  the  sycamore. 
Before  his  latest  kiss  had  ceased  to  glide 

Into  my  heart  that  palpitated  more 
At  his  loved  touch,  the  same  voice  long  I  heard ; 
For  from  my  soul  came  each  low-spoken  word  ; 
'Twas  not  his  voice,  nor  yet  his  footsteps'  sound, 
Nor  love-song's  echo  from  the  limes  around — 

'Twas  thou — 'twas  thou,  my  guardian  angel,  thine, 
Thine  was  the  heart  that  still  replied  to  mine. 

When  a  young  mother  and  about  my  hearth 

I  gathered  all  the  goods  the  Heavens  bestow, 
When  at  my  door  the  figs  fell  to  the  earth. 

From  the  figtree,  by  boys'  hands  bended  low, 
A  voice  ascended  from  my  tender  breast — 
'Twas  not  the  birds'  sweet  warbling  in  their  nest. 
Nor  from  its  cradle  some  fair  infant's  wail. 
Nor  o'er  the  waves  the  fisher's  homeward  hail — 

Twas  thou — 'twas  thou,  my  guardian  angel,  thine. 
Thine  was  the  heart  that  sweetly  sang  with  mine. 

Now,  lone  and  old,  with  hair  all  silver  white. 
By  the  long  grove  protected  from  the  blast. 

Warming  my  wrinkled  palms  at  flames  I  light, 
1  tend  the  goats  and  children  first  and  last. 

Still  from  my  bosom  comes  that  inner  voice 

And  talks  and  sings  to  comfort  and  rejoice — 

'Tis  not  the  voice  in  early  childhood  borne, 

Nor  yet  the  loving  voice  of  him  1  mourn — 

But  thou — yes  thou,  my  guardian  angel,  thine. 
Thine  is  the  heart  that  dwells  and  weeps  with  mine. 

These  expressions  of  the  women  of  Calabria  con- 
cerning their  guardian  angel,  humanity  can  apply 
to  poetry.  This  is  that  inner  voice,  which  speaks 
to  man  in  all  ages,  which  loves,  sings,  prays  or 
weeps  with  him  in  all  the  phases  of  his  pilgrimage 
here  below. 

And  now,  since  all  this  is  a  preface,  I  must  speak 
of  my  book  and  myself — well !  I  will  do  so  with 
entire  sincerity.  The  book  is,  however,  scarcely 
a  book — for  these  are  leaves  scattered  and  fallen 
nearly  at  random  upon  the  unequal  road  of  my  ex- 
istence and  gathered  up  through  the  benevolence 
of  tender,  pensive  and  religious  souls.  The  vol- 
-ume  is  a  vague  and  confused  symbol  of  my  senti 
ments  and  ideas,  even  as  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
and  the  spectacle  of  nature  and  of  society  caused 
them  to  rise  in  my  heart,  or  cast  them  into  my 
mind.  These  sentiments  and  ideas  have  varied 
with  my  life  itself,  sometimes  serene  and  happy  as 
the  morning  of  the  heart;  sometimes  ardent  and 
deep  as  the  passion  of  thirty  years  ;  sometimes  de- 
spairing as  the  death  and  skeptical  as  the  silence  of 


the  sepulchre,  sometimes  dreamy  as  hope,  pious  as 
faith,  warm  as  that  divine  love  which  is  the  hidden 
soul  of  all  nature.  But  whatever  has  been,  what- 
ever may  still  be,  the  diversity  of  the  impressions 
cast  by  nature  into  my  soul,  and  by  my  soul  into 
my  verses,  the  under-current  was  always  a  pro- 
found instinct  of  the  Divinity  in  all  things  ;  a  lively 
evidence,  an  intuition  more  or  less  impressive  of 
the  existence  and  action  of  God  in  the  material 
creation  and  in  thinking  humanity — a  firm  and  ine- 
radicable conviction  that  God  is  the  last  word  of 
all !  and  that  philosophies,  religions,  poetries  are 
naught  but  manifestations  more  or  less  complete 
of  our  connection  with  an  infinite  Being — steps, 
more  or  less  sublime,  by  which  we  successively  ap- 
proach Him  who  is.  Religion  is  but  the  soul  of 
poetry. 

These  poems,  to  which  the  ardent  thirst  of  that 
epoch  often  lent  a  value,  a  relish  which  they  had 
not  of  themselves,  are  very  far  from  fulfilling  my 
desires  or  of  expressing  what  I  felt.  They  are 
very  imperfect,  negligent,  incomplete,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  they  can  live  long  in  the  memories  of 
those,  whose  language  is  poetry.  Still  I  do  not  re- 
pent having  published  them.  They  have  been  at 
least  one  note  in  that  grand  and  magnificent  intel- 
lectual concert,  which  the  earth  from  age  to  age 
offers  to  its  Creator  ;  which  the  breath  of  time  for 
a  few  days  harmoniously  wafts  over  the  surface  of 
humanity  and  carries  at  last  to  that  bourne  of  all 
mortal  things.  They  will  be  the  subdued  rights  of 
my  soul  in  passing  through  this  valley  of  exile  and 
of  tears,  my  prayer  chaunted  to  the  Great  Being, 
and  sometimes  also  the  hymn  of  my  enthusiasm,  of 
my  friendship,  or  my  love  for  what  I  have  seen, 
known,  admired,  or  loved  of  good  and  beautiful 
among  men — a  memory  of  all  those  lives  1  have 
lived  and  lost ! 

Those  political  and  social  thoughts  which  agi- 
tate the  intellectual  world  and  which  have  always 
forcibly  agitated  myself,  tore  me  for  two  or  three 
years  almost  wholly  from  poetical  and  philosophi- 
cal reflections,  valued  by  me  at  a  much  higher  price 
than  politics.  Poetry  is  the  idea :  politics  is  the 
fact.  As  the  idea  is  above  the  fact,  so  is  poetry 
above  politics.  But  man  does  not  see  the  ideal 
only ;  this  idea  must  be  incarnated  aud  exist  for 
him  in  his  social  institutions.  There  are  some 
epochs  when  these  institutions,  which  embody  the 
mind  of  humanity,  are  organized  and  living.  So- 
ciety then  goes  onward  alone  :  and  thought  can 
then  separate  itself  and  on  its  part  live  alone  in  re- 
gions of  its  own  choice.  There  are  often  times 
when  institutions  used  for  ages  fall  to  ruin  in  all 
parts  and  when  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  bring  his  stone  and  his  cement  to  reconstruct  a 
shelter  for  humanity.  My  conviction  is  that  we 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  epochs  of 
reconstruction,  of  social  renovation.  It  does  not 
now  concern  us  only  to  know  if  power  shall  pass 
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from  the  hands  of  royalty  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,    whether  the  nobility,    the  priesthood  or 
the   commonalty    shall    assume  the   reins  of   the 
new  governments,  be  they  called  either  empires 
or   republics.     We  are   more   deeply    concerned. 
We  must  decide  if  the  idea  of  morality,  of  re- 
ligion, of  evangelical  charity  shall  be  substituted 
for  egotism  in  politics;   if  God,  in  his  most  prac- 
tical acceptation,  shall  descend  at  last  into  our  laws, 
if  all  men  will  at  last  consent  to  recognize  in  their 
fellows  brethren,  or  continue  to  look  upon  them  as 
enemies  and  slaves.     The  idea  is  ripe  ;  the  times 
are  decisive.     A  small  number  of  intellects,  be- 
longing by  chance  to  all  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  political  opinions,  carry  the  fruitful  idea  in 
their  heads  and   hearts.     /  am  of  the  number  of 
those  who  luish  to  try,  ivithout  violence  but  with 
faith  and  hardihood,  at  last  to  realize  that  ideal, 
which  has  not  vainly  agitated  all  minds  above  the 
common  level  of  humanity— from  the  imtneasura- 
ble  intellect  of  Christ  to  that  of  Fenelon.*     The 
ignorances,  the  fears  of  governments  serve  and  give 
away  to  us  ;  they  have  successively  disgusted  men 
of  all  parties,  who  had  reach  of  vision  or  gener- 
osity of  heart — men,  who,  disenchanted  with  the 
lying  symbols  that  no  longer  typify  them,  desire  to 
group  round  a  single  idea.     And  the  strength  of 
men  will  be  theirs  if  they  comprehend  the  strength 
of  God  and  if,  by  their  disinterestedness  and  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  they  render  themselves  wor- 
thy of  receiving  this  strength.     It  is  to  impart  this 
conviction,  to  speak  one  word  more  to  this  politi- 
cal group,  that  I  for  the  moment  renounce  solitude, 
the  only  remaining  asylum  for  any  suffering  mind. 
So  soon  as  it  shall  be  done,  so  soon  as  it  shall  have 
a  place  in  the  press  and  in  civil  institutions,  I  shall 
return  to  my  poetical  life.     A  world  of  poetry  re- 
volves in  my  mind  ;  I  desire  nothing,  I  anticipate 
nothing  more  from  life  than  troubles  and  losses. 
From  this  very  hour  I  would  with  pleasure  make 
my  bed  in  the  sepulchre — but  I  have  ever  prayed 
God  that  I  should  not  perish  till  I  had  revealed  to 
him,  to  the  world,  to  myself,  a  creation  of  that 
poetry  which  has  been  my  second  life  here  below — 
till  I  could  leave  after  me  some  monument  of  my 
thoughts.     This  monument  is  a  poem  ;  I  have  con- 
structed and  broken  it  into  atoms  a  thousand  times 
in  ray  imagination  ;  and  the  verses,  published  by 
me,  have  been  but  mutilated  sketches,  disjointed 
fragments  of  this,  my  soul-poem.     Shall  1  be  more 
fortunate  now  that  I  draw  nigh  the  maturity  of  my 
life  \     Shall  I  leave  my  poetical  imaginings  only 
in  fragments  and  sketches,  or  shall  I  at  length  give 
it  shape,  massiveness  and  life  in  a  work  which  will 
stand  and   survive  me  some   short  years'?     God 
alone  knows,  and  whether  he  grants  me  this  boon 
or  not,  still  will  I  magnify  His  holy  name.     He 

*  Is  not  Lamartine  novi:  furnished  with  a  glorious  oppor- 
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alone  knows  to  what  destiny  he  summons  his  crea- 
tures, and  whether  painful  or  sweet,  dazzling  or  ob- 
scure, that  destiny  is  always  perfect,  if  it  be  ac- 
cepted with  resignation  and  humble  submission. 

Now,  nothing  remains  but  for  me  to  thank  all 
those  tender  and  pious  souls  of  my  time,  all  my 
brothers  in  poetry,  who  have  welcomed  with  so 
much   fraternity  and  indulgence  the  feeble  notes 
which  I  have  till  now  sang  for  them.     I  do  not 
think  that  any  romantic  poet  has  received  more  to- 
kens of  sympathy,  more  indications   of  friendship 
from  the  youth  of  his  age  than  I  have  myself  re- 
ceived.    I,  who  am  so  imperfect,  so  unequal,  so 
little  entitled  to  the  name  of  poet.     They  were 
hopes  and  not  realities  which  my  brethren  saluted 
and  caressed  in  me.     Providence  may  force  me  to 
disappoint  these  hopes;  but  all  who  have  thus  en- 
couraged me,  from  every  part  of  France  and  Eu- 
rope know  how  sensible  my  heart  has  been  to  that 
sympathy,  which  is  my  sweetest  recompense,  which 
has  woven  between  us  the  invisible  bonds  of  an  in- 
tellectual friendship.     They  have  bestowed  upon 
me  much  more  than  I  have  given  to  them.    I  know 
not  what  poet  it  is,  who  says  that  one  criticism 
gave  him  more  pain  than  all  eulogies  imparted  plea- 
sure.    I  pity  and  do  not  understand  him.    As  for 
myself,  I  can  without  difficulty,  forget  all  the  criti- 
cisms, whether  just  or  unjust,  that  have  assailed 
me  in  my  career.     I  have  indeed  the  conscience  to 
believe  that  I  have  deserved  much  ;  but  had  tbey 
been  all  severe  and  bitter,  they  would  have  been  am- 
ply compensated  by  the  innumerable  letters  which  1 
have  received  from  friends  unknown.     One  sor- 
row that  your  Muse  may  have  slumbered  for  a  mo- 
ment, one  joy  that  you  have  lighted  the  first  ray 
in  a  young  and  pure  heart,  one  faltering  prayer  of 
a  soul,  to  which  you  have  imparted  an  expression 
and  a  tone,  one  sigh  which  has  responded  to  your 
sighs,  one  tear  of  emotion  that  has  fallen  at  youE 
voice  from  the  eyelids  of  a  young  woman,  a  cher- 
ished name,  symbol  of  your  most  intimate  affec- 
tions, and  cousecrated  by  love  in  a  language  less  frail 
than  ordinary  speech,  one  memory  of  a  mother,  of 
a  wife,  of  a  child,  that  you  have  embalmed  for  ages 
in  stanzas  of  sentiment  and  poetry — the  least  of 
these  holy  things  consoles  for  all  criticisms,  and  is 
worth  a  hundred  times  more  to  the  soul  of  the  poet 
than  the   watching  and  bitterness  that  his  feeble 
lines  have  cost  him. 


The  heathen  poets  are  mentioned  three  times  in  the 
New  Testament.  Aratus  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
Acts — Menander  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1  Corinthians, 
also  Epimonides. 

The  vulgar  Christian  era  is  the  invention  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus. 
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THE  SEA-KING'S  BURIAL. 

"  Old  Kings  about  to  die  had  their  body  laid  into  a  ship, 
the  ship  sent  forth,  with  sails  set  and  a  slow  fire  burning 
in  it ;  that  once  out  at  sea,  it  might  blaze  up  in  a  flame,  and 
in  such  manner  bury  worthily  the  old  Hero  at  once  in  the 
sky  and  in  the  Ocean."— CarZj/Ze's  Hero  Worship. 

"  What  ship  comes  rushing  on  so  fast 

Across  the  stormy  sea  ! 
While  creaks  and  strains  her  groaning  mast 

Her  canvass  flutters  free. 
On,  on  she  drifts — the  storm-fiend's  scourge 

Lashes  the  boiling  deep, 
While  through  the  boiling  foam  and  surge 

Misshapen  monsters  sweep  : — 
Before  the  terrors  of  that  storm 

The  boldest  well  might  quail, 
But  o'er  her  deck  there  moves  no  form 

Nor  furl'd  is  any  sail. 
A  Sea-King's  bark  that  ship  must  be, 

His  pennon  floats  on  high, 
And  boldly  sends  its  standard  free 

Full  to  the  stormy  sky !" 
Thus  spake  a  Vikingir,  as  towards  him  came 
O'er  the  storm-vex'd  billows  the  Bark  of  a  Sea-King. 


Nearer  and  nearer  drew  that  Ship 

With  full  and  swelling  sail, 
Deep  in  the  brine  her  prow  did  dip 

As  she  swept  before  the  gale. 
But  a  broad  and  lurid  light  blaz'd  out 

As  onward  still  she  came, 
'Till  mast,  and  sail,  and  cordage  stout 

Burst  forth  one  sheet  of  flame. 
It  lit  up  the  black  and  lurid  sky, 

It  lit  up  the  flashing  waves. 
Rolling  one  instant  mountain  high 

Then  yawning  in  fathomless  caves; 
But  full  in  the  light  of  that  lurid  glare, 

On  the  deck  of  that  fated  Ship, 
Lay  an  aged  Vikingir,  with  snowy  hair, 

And  a  smile  upon  his  lip. 
And  the  hardy  Sea-rover  averted  his  head, 
For  he  knew  that  he  looked  on  a  living  man's  tomb. 


Fiercer  and  fiercer  raged  the  blast, 

And  louder  roared  the  flame, 
While  the  crested  waves  came  rolling  past 

On  a  rough  and  boisterous  game. 
But  amid  these  sights  and  sounds  of  fear 

Unmoved  the  Old  King  lay, 
For  they  fell  upon  his  aged  ear 

Like  the  sounds  of  battle  fray  ; 
And  it  was  not  song,  that  now  arose 

In  a  strong  and  steady  strain 
From  the  lips  so  soon  about  to  close 

Ne'er  to  unclose  again. 
But  a  chant  of  bold  and  bloody  deeds 

That  had  caused  the  land  to  ring, 


And  clothed  in  sable  monrning-weeds 
The  spouse  of  many  a  king. 
Thus,  girt  around  with  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
'Mid  the  roar  of  the  storm  rose  the  voice  of  Harfagar. 


"  I  go,  I  go  to  Odin's  Halls, 

To  quaff  the  foaming  mead. 
Mantling  for  him  who  boldly  falls, 

Or  works  heroic  deed. 
The  Valkyrs  on  the  battle  plain 

Too  oft  have  passed  him  by. 
Yet,  like  a  warrior,  on  his  shield 

Shall  old  Harfagar  die. 
Not  like  a  dastard  churl,  will  he 

Shun  the  slow  step  of  death. 
But  'raid  the  war  of  wind  and  sea 

He  comes  to  yield  his  breath. 
For  now  old  age. hath  dimmed  the  eye. 

That  once  in  ranks  of  war 
Shone  like  a  beacon-light  on  high 

To  landsmen  from  afar." 
Thus  Harfagar  the  pitiless  chanted  the  song 
That  the  Scalds  to  their  harps  oft  had  sung. 


"  To  night,  to  night  I  -meet  once  more 

Those  comrades  staunch  of  old, 
Who  stark  and  stiff  on  foreign  shore 

b'eW,  as  should  fall  the  bold. 
No  shrewish  tears  bewailed  their  fall. 

Their  dirge  was  rung  on  shields, 
Red  were  the  hands  that  held  their  pall 

On  corpse-encumbered  fields. 
Where  loudest  rang  that  music  dread 

From  clashing  shield  and  lance. 
There,  tower'd  Harfagar's  lofty  head 

Like  Bridegroom's  in  the  dance. 
To  Hela's  halls  for  many  a  Carle 

His  broad  axe  hew'd  a  way, 
While  wearied  paus'd  each  sullen  Jarl 

Like  Eagles  gorged  with  prey." 
Thus  sternly  the  Vikingir  vaunted  the  deeds 
That  had  made  him  the  "  Scourge  of  the  Sea." 


The  tempest's  wrath  one  moment  still, 

Burst  trumpet-toned  once  more. 
And  drown'd  Harfagar's  accents  shrill 

Beneath  its  angry  roar. 
The  burning  ship,  one  sheet  of  fire,  ^ 

Drifts  now  a  helpless  wreck. 
And  fit  for  hero's  funeral  pyre 

Blazes  the  burning  deck. 
One  moment  on  the  darkening  sky 

The  Sea-King's  form  is  traced, 
The  next,  the  anxious  gazer's  ey  e 

Beholds  but  Ocean's  waste  ! 
The  floating  fragments  strew  the  waves, 

Harfagar!  where  is  he? 
Ask  of  the  wind  that  madly  raves 

His  requiem  to  the  sea  ! 
Thus  with  winds  for  his  dirge  and  the  sea  for  his  bier. 
The  soul  of  Harfagar  passed  onward  to  Odin. 


E.  D. 
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THE  RA.TIONALE  OF  VERSE. 

BY  EDGAR  A.   POE. 

[Concluded  from  our  last  Numier.] 

One  of  our  finest  poets,  Mr.  CJiristopher  Pease 
Cranch,  begins  a  very  beautiful  poem  thus  : 

Many  are  the  thoughts  that  come  to  me 

In  my  lonely  musing; 
And  they  drift  so  strange  and  swift; 

There's  no  time  for  choosing 
Which  to  follow  ;  for  to  leave 

Any,  seems  a  losing. 

"  A  losing"  to  Mr.  Cranch,  of  course— but  this 
enpassant.  It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  intention 
is  trochaic  ; — although  we  do  not  see  this  intention 
by  the  opening  foot,  as  we  should  do — or  even  by 
the  opening  line.  Reading  the  whole  stanza,  how- 
ever, we  perceive  the  trochaic  rhythm  as  the  gen- 
eral design,  and  so,  after  some  reflection,  we  divide 
the  first  line  thus  : 

Many  are  the  ]  thoughts  that  j  come  to  |  me.  | 

Thus  scanned,  the  line  will  seem  musical,  liis — 
highly  so.  And  it  is  because  there  is  no  end  to 
instances  of  just  such  lines  of  apparently  incom- 
prehensible music,  that  Coleridge  thought  proper 
to  invent  his  nonsensical  system  of  what  he  calls 
"  scanning  by  accents" — as  if  "  scanning  by  ac- 
cents" were  anything  more  than  a  phrase.  When- 
ever "  Christabel"  is  really  not  rough,  it  can  be 
as  readily  scanned  by  the  true  laws  (not  the  supposi- 
titious rules)  of  verse,  as  can  the  simplest  pen- 
tameter of  Pope  ;  and  where  it  is  rough  {passim) 
these  same  laws  will  enable  any  one  of  common 
sense  to  show  why  it  is  rough  and  to  point  out,  in- 
stantaneously, the  remedy  for  the  roughness. 

A  reads  and  re-reads  a  certain  line,  and  pronoun- 
ces it  false  in  rhythm — unmusical.  B,  however, 
reads  it  to  A,  and  A  is  at  once  struck  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  rhythm,  and  wonders  at  his  dulness 
in  not  "  catching"  it  before.  Henceforward  he  ad- 
mits the  line  to  be  musical.  B,  triumphant,  asserts 
that,  to  be  sure,  the  line  is  musical — for  it  is  the 
work  of  Coleridge — and  that  it  is  A  who  is  not  ; 
the  fault  being  in  A's  false  reading.  Now  here  A 
is  right  and  B  wrong.  That  rhythm  is  erroneous, 
(at  some  point  or  other  more  or  less  obvious,)  which 
an]/  ordinary  reader  can,  without  design,  read  im- 
properly. It  is  the  business  of  the  poet  so  to  con- 
struct his  line  that  the  intention  must  be  caught  at 
once.  Even  when  men  have  precisely  the  same 
understanding  of  a  sentence,  they  differ  and  often 
widely,  in  their  modes  of  enunciating  it.  Any  one 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  topic  of 
emphasis,  (by  which  I  here  mean  not  accent  of  par- 
ticular syllables,  but  the  dwelling  on  entire  words,) 


must  have  seen  that  men  emphasize  in  the  most 
singularly  arbitrary  manner.  There  are  certain 
large  classes  of  people,  for  example,  who  persist 
in  emphasizing  their  monosyllables.  Little  uni- 
formity of  emphasis  prevails  ;  because  ttie  thing 
itself — the  idea,  emphasis, — is  referable  to  no  nat- 
ural— at  least  to  no  well  comprehended  and  there- 
fore uniform  law.  Beyond  a  very  narrow  and 
vague  limit,  the  whole  matter  is  conventionality. 
And  if  we  differ  in  emphasis  even  when  we  agree 
in  comprehension,  how  much  more  so  in  the  former 
when  in  the  latter  too  !  Apart,  however,  from  the 
consideration  of  natural  disagreeiment,  is  it  not  clear 
that,  by  tripping  here  and  mouthing  there,  any  se- 
quence of  words  may  be  twisted  into  any  species 
of  rhythm  ■?  But  are  we  thence  to  deduce  that  all 
sequences  of  words  are  rhythmical  in  a  rational 
understanding  of  the  term  1 — for  tliis  is  the  deduc- 
tion, precisely  to  which  the  reduclio  ad  ahsurdum 
will,  in  the  end,  bring  all  the  propositions  of  Cole- 
ridge. Out  of  a  hundred  readeis  of  '-Christabel," 
fifty  will  be  able  to  make  nothing  of  its  rhythm, 
while  forty-nine  of  the  remaining  fifty  will,  with 
some  ado,  fancy  they  comprehend  it,  after  the  fourth 
or  fifth  perusal.  The  one  out  of  the  whole  hun- 
dred who  shall  both  comprehend  and  admire  it  at 
first  sight — must  be  an  unaccountably  clever  per- 
son— and  I  am  by  far  too  modest  to  assume,  for  a 
moment,  that  that  very  clever  person  is  myself. 

In  illustration  of  what  is  here  advanced  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  a  poem  : 


Pease  porridge  hot— pease  porridge  cold — 
Pease  porridge  in  the  pot — nine  days  old. 

Now  those  of  my  readers  who  have  never  heard 
this  poem  pronounced  according  to  the  nursery  con- 
ventionality, will  find  its  rhythm  as  obscure  as  an 
explanatory  note  ;  while  those  who  have  heard  it, 
will  divide  it  thus,  declare  it  musical,  and  wonder 
how  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  it. 

Pease  j  porridge  |  hot  |  pease  j  porridge  |  cold  | 
Pease  |  porridge  |  in  the  |  pot  1  nine  |  days  |  old.  | 

The  chief  thing  in  the  way  of  this  species  of 
rhythm,  is  the  necessity  which  it  imposes  upon  the 
poet  of  travelling  in  constant  company  with  his 
compositions,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, to  avail  himself  of  a  well  understood  poetical 
license — that  of  reading  aloud  one's  own  doggrel. 
In  Mr.  Cranch's  line, 

Many  are  the  [  thoughts  that  |  come  to  |  me,  | 

the  general  error  of  which  I  speak  is,  of  course, 
very  partially  exemplified,  and  the  purpose  for 
which,  chiefly,  I  cite  it,  lies  yet  further  on  in  our 
topic. 

The  two  divisions  {thoughts  that)  and  {co7ne  to) 
are  ordinary  trochees.  Of  the  last  division  {me) 
we  will  talk  hereafter.     The  first  division  (many 
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are  the)  would  be  thus  accented  by  the  Greek  Pros- 
odies (many  are  tlie)  and  would  be  called  by  them 
aarpoUyug.  The  Latin  books  would  style  the  foot 
Pcton  Primus,  and  both  Greek  and  Latin  would 
swear  that  it  was  composed  of  a  trochee  and  what 
they  term  a  pyrrhic — that  is  to  say  a  foot  of  two 
short  svllahles — a  thing  that  cannot  he,  as  I  shall 
presently  show. 

But  now,  there  is  an  obvious  difficulty.  The 
asirologos,  according  to  the  Prosodies'  own  show- 
ing, is  equal  io  Jive  short  syllables,  and  the  trochee 
to  three — yet,  in  the  line  quoted,  these  two  feet  are 
equal.  They  occupy  precisely  the  same  time.  In 
fact,  the  whole  music  of  the  line  depends  upon 
their  being  made  to  occupy  the  same  time.  The 
Prosodies  then,  have  demonstrated  what  all  inathe- 
maticians  have  stupidly  failed  in  demonstrating — 
that  three  and  five  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

After  what  I  have  already  said,  however,  about 
the  bastard  trochee  and  the  bastard  iambus,  no  one 
can  have  any  trouble  in  understanding  that  many 
are  the  is  of  similar  character.  It  is  merely  a 
bolder  variation  than  usual  from  the  routine  of  tro- 
chees, and  introduces  to  the  bastard  trochee  one 
additional  syllable.  But  this  syllable  is  not  short. 
That  is,  it  is  not  short  in  the  sense  of  "  shorf^  as 
applied  to  ihe  final  syllable  of  the  ordinary  trochee, 
where   the   word  means  merely  the  half  of  long. 

In  this  case  (that  of  the  additional  syllable) 
"  short,"  if  used  at  all,  must  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  sixth  of  long.  And  all  the  three  final  sylla- 
bles can  be  called  short  only  with  the  same  under- 
standing of  the  term.  The  three  together  are 
equal  only  to  the  one  short  syllable  (whose  place 
they  supply)  of  the  ordinary  trochee.  It  follows 
that  there  is  no  sense  in  thus  (  "  )  accenting  these 
syllables.  We  must  devise  for  them  some  new 
character  which  shall  denote  the  sixth  of  long. 
Let  it  be  (  (  ) — the  crescent  placed  with  the  curve 
to  the  left.  The  whole  foot  (many  are  the)  mio^ht 
be  called  a  quick  trochee. 

We  come  now  to  the  final  division  (me)  of  Mr. 
Cranch's  line.  It  is  clear  that  this  foot,  short  as 
it  appears,  is  fully  equal  in  time  to  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  in  fact  the  caesura — the  foot  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I  called  the  most 
important  in  all  verse.  Its  chief  office  is  that  of 
pause  or  termination  ;  and  here — at  the  end  of  a 
line — its  use  is  easy,  because  there  is  no  danger  of 
misapprehending  its  value.  We  pause  on  it,  by  a 
seeming  necessity,  just  so  long  as  it  has  taken  us 
to  pronounce  the  preceeding  feet,  whether  iambus, 
trochees,  dactyls  or  anapajsts.  It  is  thus  a  varia- 
hle  foot,  and,  with  some  care,  may  be  well  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  a  line,  as  in  a  little  poem  of 
great  beauty  by  Mrs.  Welby  : 

I  have  I  a  lit  I  tie  step  |  s^  |  of  on  j  ly  three  |  years  old.  | 

Here  we  dwell  on  the  casura,  son,  just  as  long  as 


it  requires  us  to  pronounce  either  of  the  preced- 
ing or  succeeding  iambusses.  Its  value,  therefore, 
in  this  line,  is  that  of  three  short  syllables.  In  the 
following  dactylic  line  its  value  is  that  of  four  short 
syllables. 

Pale  as  a  |  lily  was  |  Emily  |  Gray. 

I  have  accented  the  caesura  with  a  ( ^^ — )  by  way 
of  expressing  this  variability  of  value. 

I  observed,  just  now,  that  there  could  be  no  such 
foot  as  one  of  two  short  syllables.  What  we  start 
from  in  the  very  beginning  of  all  idea  on  the  topic 
of  verse,  is  quantity ,  Zen^iA.  Thus  when  we  enun- 
ciate an  independent  syllable  it  is  long,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  If  we  enunciate  two,  dwelling  on  both 
equally,  we  express  equality  in  the  enumeration,  or 
length,  and  have  a  right  to  call  them  two  long  syl- 
lables. If  we  dwell  on  one  more  than  the  other, 
we  have  also  a  right  to  call  one  short,  because  it  is 
short  in  relation  to  the  other.  But  if  we  dwell  on 
both  equally  and  with  a  tripping  voice,  saying  to 
ourselves  here  are  two  short  syllables,  the  query 
might  well  be  asked  of  us — "  in  relation  to  what 
are  they  short  ?"  Shortness  is  but  the  negation  of 
length.  To  say,  then,  that  two  syllables,  placed 
independently  of  any  other  syllable,  are  short,  is 
merely  to  say  that  they  have  no  positive  length,  or 
enunciation — in  other  words  that  they  are  no  syl- 
lables— that  they  do  not  exist  at  all.  And  if,  per- 
sisting, we  add  anything  about  their  equality,  we 
are  merely  floundering  in  the  idea  of  an  identical 
equation,  where,  x  being  equal  to  x,  nothing  is 
shown  to  be  equal  to  zero.  In  a  word  we  can  form 
no  conception  of  a  pyrrhic  as  of  an  independent 
foot.  It  is  a  mere  chimera  bred  in  the  mad  fancy 
of  a  pedant. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  equalization  of 
the  several  feet  of  a  line,  it  must  not  be  deduced 
that  any  necessity  for  equality  in  time  exists  be- 
tween the  rhythm  of  several  lines.  A  poem,  or 
even  a  stanza,  may  begin  with  iambuses,  in  the 
first  line,  and  proceed  with  anapaests  in  the  second, 
or  even  with  the  less  accordant  dactyls,  as  in  the 
opening  of  quite  a  pretty  specimen  of  verse  by  Miss 
Mary  A.  S.  Aldrich  : 

The  wa  |  ter  li  |  ly  sleeps  |  in  pride  [ 

Down  in  the  |  depths  of  the  j  azure  |  lake.  ( 

Here  azure  is  a  spondee,  equivalent  to  a  dactyl ; 
la/ce  a  caesura. 

I  shall  now  best  proceed  in  quoting  the  initial 
lines  of  Byron's  ''  Bride  of  Abpdos  :" 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  nypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime — 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle 

Now  melt  into  softness,  now  madden  to  crime? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine, 
And  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 
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Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gii!  in  their  bloom  ? 

Whefe  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute — 

Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 

And  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine? 

'Tis  the  land  of  the  East— 'tis  the  land  of  the  Sun — 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done? 

Oh,  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 

Are  the  hearts  that  they  bear  and  the  tales  that  they  tell. 

Now  the  flow  of  these  lines,  (as  times  go,)  is  very 
sweet  and  musical.  They  have  been  often  admi- 
red, and  justly — as  times  go — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  better  versification  of  its  kind. 
And  where  verse  is  pleasant  to  the  ear,  it  is  silly 
to  find  fault  with  it  because  it  refuses  to  be  scan- 
ned. Yet  J  have  heard  men,  professing  to  be  schol- 
ars, who  made  no  scruple  of  abusing  these  lines  of 
Byron's  on  the  ground  that  they  were  musical  in 
spite  of  all  law.  Other  gentlemen,  not  scholars, 
abused  "all  law"  for  the  same  reason  : — and  it  oc- 
curred neither  to  the  one  party  nor  to  the  other 
that  the  law  about  which  they  were  disputing  might 
possibly  be  no  law  at  all — an  ass  of  a  law  in  the 
skin  of  a  lion. 

The  Grammars  said  something  about  dactylic 
lines,  and  it  was  easily  seen  that  these  lines  were 
at  least  meant  for  dactylic.  The  first  one  was, 
therefore,  thus  divided  : 

Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  |  cypress  and  |  myrtle.  | 

The  concluding  foot  was  a  mystery  ;  but  the  Proso- 
dies said  something  about  the  dactylic  "  measure" 
calling  now  and  then  for  a  double  rhyme  ;  and  the 
court  of  enquiry  were  content  to  rest  in  the  double 
rhyme,  without  exactly  perceiving  what  a  double 
rhyme  had  to  do  wiih  the  question  of  an  irregular 
foot.  Quitting  the  first  line,  the  second  was  thus 
scanned  : 

Are  emblems  |  of  deeds  that  [  are  done  in  |  their  clime.  | 

It  was  immediately  seen,  however,  that  this  would 
not  do  : — it  was  at  war  with  the  whole  emphasis  of 
the  reading.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  Byron, 
or  any  one  in  his  senses,  intended  to  place  stress 
upon  such  monosyllables  as  "  are,"  "  of,"  and 
"their,"  nor  could  "their  clime,"  collated  with 
"  to  crime,"  in  the  corresponding  line  below,  be 
fairly  twisted  into  anything  like  a  "  double  rhyme," 
so  as  to  bring  everything  within  the  category  of 
the  Grammars.  But  farther  these  Grammars  spoke 
not.  The  inquirers,  therefore,  in  spite  of  their 
sense  of  harmony  in  the  lines,  when  considered 
without  reference  to  scansion,  fell  back  upon  the 
idea  that  the  "Are"  was  a  blunder — an  excess  for 
which  the  poet  should  be  sent  to  Coventry — and, 
striking  it  out,  they  scanned  the  remainder  of  the 
line  as  follows  : 

emblems  of  1  deeds  that  are  [  done  in  thSir  j  cllrae.  [ 


This  answered  pretty  well  ;  but  the  Grammars  ad- 
mitted no  such  foot  as  a  foot  of  one  syllable  ;  and 
besides  the  rhythm  was  dactylic.     In  despair,  the 
books  are  well  searched,  however,  and  at  last  the 
investigators  are  gratified  by  a  full  solution  of  the 
riddle   in    the  profound   "  Observation"  quoted  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article  : — "When  a  syllable 
is  wanting,  the  verse  is  said  to  he  catalectic  ;  when 
the  measure  is  exact,  the  line  is  acataieetic  ;  when 
there  is  a  redundant  syllable  it  forms  hypermeter." 
This  is  enough.     The  anomalous  line  is  pronoun- 
ced to  be  catalectic  at  the  head  and  to  form  hyper- 
meter at  the  tail  : — and  so  on,  and  so  on  ;  it  being 
soon  discovered  that  nearly  all  the  remaining  lines 
are  in   a  similar  predicament,  and  that  what  flows 
so  smoothly  to  the  ear,  although  so  roughly  to  the 
eye,  is,  after  all,  a  mere  jumble   of  caialecticism, 
acaialecticism,  and  hypermeter — not  to  say  worse. 
Now,  had  this  court  of  inquiry  been  in  possession 
of  even  the  shadow  of  the  philosophy  of  Verse, 
they  would  have  had  no  trouble  in  reconciling  this 
oil  and  water  of  the  eye  and  ear,  by  merely  scan- 
ning the  passage   without  reference  to  lines,  and, 
continuously,  thus  : 

Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  |  cypress  and  |  myrtle 
Are  I  emblems  of  |  deeds  that  are  |  done  in  their  |  clime 
Where  the  |  rage  of  the  |  vulture  the  |  love  of  the  |  tur- 
tle Now  I  melt  into  |  softness  now  |  madden  to  |  crime 
Know  ye  the  |  land  of  the  |  cedar  and  ]  vine  Where  the  | 
flowers  ever  |  blossom  the  |  beams  ever  j  shine  Where 
the  1  light  wings  of  j  Zephyr  op  |  pressed  by  per  \fume 
Wax  I  faint  o'er  the  |  gardens  of  j  Gul  in  their  |  bloom 
Where  the  |  citron  and  |  olive  are  |  fairest  of  |  fruit  And 
the  I  voice  of  the  |  nightingale  |  never  is  |  mute  Where 
the  I  virgins  are  |  soft  as  the  |  roses  they  j  twine  And  \ 
all  save  the  |  spirit  of  |  man  is  di  ]  vine  'Tis  the  |  land 
of  the  I  East  'tis  the  |  clime  of  the  |  Sun  Can  he  |  smile 
on  such  I  deeds  as  his  |  children  have  j  done  Oh  \  wild 
as  the  I  accents  of  |  lovers'  fare  |  well  Are  the  |  hearts 
that  they  |  bear  and  the  |  tales  that  (.hey  |  tell. 

Here  "crime"  and  "tell"  (italicized)  are  caesuras, 
each  having  the  value  of  a  dactyl,  four  short  syl- 
lables ;  while  "fume  Wax,"  "twine  and,"  and 
"  done  Oh,"  are  spondees  which,  of  course,  being 
composed  of  two  long  syllables,  are  also  equal  to 
four  short,  and  are  the  dactyl's  natural  equivalent. 
The  nicety  of  Byron's  ear  has  led  him  into  a  suc- 
cession of  feet  which,  with  two  trivial  exceptions 
as  regards  melody,  are  absolutely  accurate — a  very 
rare  occurrence  this  in  dactylic  or  anapeestic 
rhythms.  The  exceptions  are  found  in  the  spon- 
dee "  twine  And"'"  and  the  dactyl,  "  smile  on  such.'''' 
Both  feet  are  false  in  point  of  melody.  In  "  twine 
And,''  to  make  out  the  rhythm,  we  must  force 
"  And'"  into  a  length  which  it  will  not  naturally 
bear.  We  are  called  on  to  sacrifice  either  the 
proper  length  of  the  syllable  as  demanded  by  its 
position  as  a  member  of  a  spondee,  or  the  customa- 
ry accentuation  of  the  word  in  conversation.  There 
is  no  hesiialionj  and  should  be  none.     We  at  once 
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give  up  the  sound  for  the  sense  ;  and  the  rhythm  is 
imperfect.  In  this  instance  it  is  very  slightly  so  ; — 
not  one  person  in  ten  thoasasid  could,  by  ear,  de- 
tect the  inaccuracy.  But  the  imperfection  of  verse, 
as  regards  melody,  consists  in  its  never  demanding 
any  such  sacrifice  as  is  iiere  demanded.  The 
rhythmical  must  agree,  thoroughly,  with  the  read- 
ing, flow.  This  perfection  has  in  no  instance  been 
attained — but  is  unquestionably  attainable.  "  Smile 
on  such,''''  the  dactyl,  is  incorrect,  because  "such,''' 
from  the  character  of  the  two  consonants  ch,  can- 
not easily  be  enunciated  in  the  ordinary  time  of  a 
short  syllable,  v/hich  its  position  declares  that  it  is. 
Almost  every  reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
slight  difficulty  here  ;  and  yet  the  error  is  by  no 
means  so  important  as  that  of  the  "  And"  in  the 
spondee.  By  dexterity  we  maj/ pronounce  "such"" 
in  the  true  time;  but  the  attempt  to  remedy  the 
rhythmical  deficiency  of  the  And  by  drawing  it 
out,  merely  aggravates  the  offence  against  natural 
enunciation,  by  directing  attention  to  the  ofFence. 
My  main  object,  however,  in  quoting  these  lines, 
is  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  Prosodies,  the  length 
of  a  line  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  matter.  We  might 
divide  the  comnaencement  of  Byron's  poem  thus : 


Know  ye  the  [  land  where  the.  \ 


or  th 


us 


Know  ye  the  1  land  where  the  [  cypress  and.  [ 

or  thus  : 

Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  \  cypress  and  I  myrtle  are.  | 

or  thns  : 

Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  j  cypress  and  [  myrtle  are  j 
emblems  of.  | 

In  short  we  may  give  it  any  division  we  please, 
and  the  lines  will  be  good — provided  we  have  at 
least  two  feet  in  a  line.  As  in  mathematics  two 
units  are  required  to  form  number,  so  rhythm, 
(from  the  Greek  apidjj.os.,  number,)  demands  for  its 
formation  at  least  two  feet.  Beyond  doubt,  we 
often  see  such  lines  as 

Know  ye  the — 
Land  where  the — 

lines  of  one  fool ;  and  our  Prosodies  admit  such  ; 
but  with  impropriety  ;  for  common  sense  would  dic- 
tate that  every  so  obvious  division  of  a  poem  as  is 
made  by  a  line,  should  include  within  itself  all  that 
is  necessary  for  its  own  comprehension  ;  but  in  a 
line  of  one  font  we  can  have  no  appreciation  of 
rhythm,  which  depends  upon  the  equality  between 
two  or  more  pulsations.  The  false  lines,  con- 
sisting sometimes  of  a  single  caesura,  which 
are  seen  in  mock  Pindaric  odes,  are  of  course 
"  rhythmical"  only  in  connection  with  some  other 


line  ;  and  it  is  this  want  of  indep-'endent  rhythna 
which  adapts  them  to  the  porposes  of  burlesque 
alone.  Their  effect  is  that  of  incongruity  (the 
principle  of  mirth  ;)  for  they  include  the  bfankness 
of  prose  amid  the  harmony  of  verse. 

My  second  object  in  quoting  Byron's  lines,  was 
that  of  showing  how  absurd  it  often  is  to  cite  a  sin>- 
gte  line  from  amid  the  body  of  a  poem,  f&r  the  pur- 
pose of  instancing  the  perfection  or  imperfection 
of  the  line's  rhythm.     Were  we  to  see  by  itself 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle, 

we  might  justly  condemn  it  as  defective  in  the  final 
foot,  which  is  equal  to  only  three,  instead  of  being 
equal  to  four,  short  syllables. 

In  the  foot  (fovjers  ever')  we  shall  find  a  further 
exemplification  of  the  principle  in  the  bastard  iam- 
bus, bastard  trochee,  and  quick  trochee,  as  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  in  describing  these  feet  above. 
All  the  Prosodies  on  English  verse  would  insist 
upon  making  an  elision  in  "  flowers,"  thus  (fiow'rs,) 
but  this  is  nonsense.  In  the  quick  trochee  (many 
are  the)  occurring  in  Mr.  Cranch's  trochaic  line, 
we  bad  to  equalize  the  time  of  the  three  syllables 
ny,  are,  the,)  to  that  of  the  one  short  syllabte 
whose  position  they  usurp.  Accordingly  each  of 
these  syllables  is  equal  to  the  third  of  a  short  syl- 
lable, that  is  to  say,  the  sixth  of  a  long.  But  in 
Byron's  dactylic  rhythm,  we  have  to  equalize  the 
time  of  the  three  syllables  {ers,  ev,  er,)  to  that  of 
the  one  long  syllable  whose  position  they  usurp  or, 
(which  is  the  same  thing,)  of  the  two  short.  There- 
fore the  value  of  each  of  the  syllables  (ers,  ev,  and 
er)  is  the  third  of  a  long.  We  enunciate  them 
with  only  half  the  rapidity  we  employ  in  enuncia- 
ting the  three  final  syllables  of  the  quick  trochee — 
which  latter  is  a  rare  foot.  The  '•'■flowers  ever," 
on  the  contrary,  is  as  common  in  the  dactylic  rhythna 
as  is  the  bastard  trochee  in  the  trochaic,  or  the 
bastard  iambus  in  the  iambic.  We  may  as  well  ac- 
cent it  with  the  curve  of  the  crescent  to  the  right, 
and  call  it  a  bastard  dactyl.  A  bastard  anapaest, 
whose  nature  T  now  need  be  at  no  trouble  in  ex- 
plaining, will  of  course  occur,  now  and  then,  in  an 
anapaestic  rhythm. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  chance  of  that  confusion 
which  is  apt  to  be  introduced  in  an  essay  of  this 
kind  by  too  sudden  and  radical  an  alteration  of  the 
conventionalities  to  which  the  reader  has  been  ac- 
customed, I  have  thought  it  right  to  suggest  for  the 
accent  marks  of  the  bastard  trochee,  bastard  iam- 
bus, etc.,  etc.,  certain  characters  which,  in  merely 
varying  the  direction  of  the  ordinary  short  accent 
(  "  )  should  imply,  what  is  the  fact,  that  the  feet 
themselves  are  not  new  feet,  in  any  proper  sense, 
but  simply  modifications  of  the  feet,  respectively, 
from  which  they  derive  their  names.  Thus  a  bas- 
tard iambus  is,  in  its  essentiality,  that  is  to  say,  in 
its  time,  an  iambus.     The  variation  lies  only  in  the 
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distribution  of  this  time.  The  time,  for  example, 
occupied  by  the  one  short  (or  half  of  long)  sylla- 
ble, in  the  ordinary  iambus,  is,  in  the  bastard,  spread 
equally  over  two  syllables,  which  are  accordingly 
the  fourth  of  long. 

But  this  fact — the  fact  of  the  essentiality,  or 
whole  time,  of  the  foot  being  unchanged,  is  now  so 
fully  before  the  reader,  that  I  may  venture  to  pro- 
pose, finally,  an  accentuation  which  shall  answer 
the  real  purpose — that  is  to  say  what  should  be  the 
real  purpose  of  all  accentuation — the  purpose  of 
expressing  to  the  eye  the  exact  relative  value  of 
every  syllable  employed  in  Verse. 

I  have  already  shown  that  enunciation,  or  ?e?2^iA, 
is  the  point  from  which  we  start.  In  other  words, 
we  begin  with  a  long  syllable.  This  then  is  our 
unit ;  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  accenting  it  at 
all.  An  unaccented  syllable,  in  a  system  of  ac- 
centuation, is  to  be  regarded  always  as  a  long  syl- 
lable. Thus  a  spondee  would  be  without  accent. 
Tn  an  iambus,  the  first  syllable  being  "  short,"  or 
the  half  of  long,  should  be  accented  with  a  small 
2,  placed  beneath  the  syllable  ;  the  last  syllable,  be- 
ing long,  should  be  unaccented  ; — the  whole  would 
be  thus  (control.)    In  a  trochee,  these  accents  would 

be  merely  conversed,  thus  (manly.)     In  a  dactyl, 

2 

each  of  the  two  final  syllables,  being  the  half  of 
long,  should,  also,  be  accented  with  a  small  2  be- 
neath the  syllable  ;  and  the  first  syllable  left  unac- 
cented, the  whole  would  be  thus  (happiness.)     In 

2         2 

an  anapaest  we  should  converse  the  dactyl  thus, 
(in  the  land.)     In  the  bastard  dactyl,  each  of  the 

2         2  _ 

three  concluding  syllables  being  the  third  of  long, 
should  be  accented  with  a  small  3  beneath  the  syl- 
lable, and  the  whole  foot  would  stand  thus,  (flow- 
ers ever.)     In  the  bastard  anapaest  we  should  con- 

3  3     3 

verse  the  bastard  dactyl  thus,  (in  the  rebound.)    In 

3         3        3 

the  bastard  iambus,  each  of  the  two  initial  sylla- 
bles, being  the  fourth  of  long,  should  be  accented, 
below,  with  a  small  4 ;  the  whole  foot  would  be 
thus,  (in   the  rain.)     In  the  bastard  trochee,  we 

should  converse  the  bastard  iambus  thus,  (many  a.) 

4     4 

In  the  quick  trochee,  each  of  the  three. concluding 
syllables,  being  the  sixth  of  long,  should  be  accent- 
ed, below,  with  a  small  6  ;  the  whole  foot  would 
be  thus,  (manv  are  the.)     The  quick  iambus  is  not 

6       6  6 

yet  created,  and  most  probably  never  will  be  ;  for 
it  would  be  excessively  useless,  awkward,  and  lia- 
ble to  misconception — as  I  have  already  shown 
that  even  the  quick  trochee  is  : — but,  should  it  ap- 
pear, we  must  accent  it  by  conversing  the  quick 
trochee.  The  caesura,  being  variable  in  length, 
but  always  longer  than  "  long,''''  should  be  accented, 
above,v,'\\.\\  a  number  expressing  the  length,  or  value, 
of  the  distinctive  foot  of  the  rhythm  in  which  it 


occurs.  Thus  a  caesura,  occurring  in  a  spondaic 
rhythm,  would  be  accented  with  a  small  2  above 
the  syllable,  or,  rather,  foot.  Occurring  in  a  dac- 
tylic or  anapaestic  rhythm,  we  also  accent  it  with 
the  2,  above  the  foot.  Occurring  in  an  iambic 
rhytluTi,  however,  it  must  be  accented,  above,  with 
\h;  for  this  is  the  relative  value  of  the  iambus. 
Occurring  in  the  trochaic  rhythm,  we  give  it,  of 
course,  the  same  accentuation.  For  the  complex 
1^,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  substitute  the 

simpler  expression  3  which  amounts  to  the  same 
a 

thing. 

In   this   system  of  accentuation  Mr.   Cranch's 

lines,  quoted  above,  would  thus  be  written  : 

3 

2 

Many  are  the  j  thoughts  that  j  come  to  |  me 


In  my  j  lonely  |  musing, 


3 

2 


And  they  |  drift  so  |  strange  and  |  swift 


There's  no  [  lime  for  |  choosing  | 
222 


Which  to  I  follow,  I  for  to  j  leave 
2  :>  2 

Any,  I  seems  a  |  losing.  | 
2  2  2 

In  the  ordinary  system  the  accentuation  would 
be  thus  : 

Many  are  the  j  thoughts  that  |  come  to  j  me  | 

In  my  |  lonely  |  musing,  | 
and  they  |  drift  so  |  strange  and  j  swift  j 

There's  no  |  time  for  |  choosing  | 
Which  to  I  follow,  I  for  to  |  leave 

any,  |  seems  a  \  losing.  | 

It  must  first  be  observed,  here,  that  I  do  not  grant 
this  to  be  the  "  ordinary"  scansion.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  never  yet  met  the  man  who  had  the  faint- 
est comprehension  of  the  true  scanning  of  these 
li;ies,  or  of  such  as  these.  But  granting  this  to  be 
the  mode  in  which  our  Prosodies  would  divide  the 
feet,  they  would  accentuate  the  syllables  as  just 
above. 

Now,  let  any  reasonable  person  compare  the  two 
modes.  The  first  advantage  seen  in  my  mode  is 
that  of  simplicity — of  time,  labor,  and  ink  saved. 
Counting  the  fractions  as  two  accents,  even,  there 
will  be  found  only  twenty-sixQ,ccex\\.s\,o  the  stanza. 
In  the  common  accentuation  there  are  forty- 
one.  But  admit  that  all  this  is  a  trifle,  which 
it  is  not,  and  let  us  proceed  to  points  of  im- 
portance. Does  the  common  accentuation  express 
the  truth,  in  particular,  in  general,  or  in  any 
regard  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  itself?  Does  it 
convey  either  to  the  ignorant  or  to  the  scholar  a 
just  conception  of  the  rhythm  of  the  lines  1  Each 
of  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  neo-a- 
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live.  The  crescents,  being  precisely  similar,  must 
be  understood  as  expressing,  all  of  tliem,  one  and 
the  same  thing  ;  and  so  all  prosodies  have  always 
understood  them  and  wished  them  to  be  understood. 
They  express,  indeed,  "short" — but  this  word  has 
all  kinds  of  meanings.  It  serves  to  represent  (the 
reader  is  left  to  guess  ivhen)  sometimes  the  half, 
sometimes  the  third,  sometimes  the  fourth,  and 
sometimes  the  sixth,  of  "long" — while  "long" 
itself,  in  the  books,  is  left  undefined  and  undescri- 
bed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horizontal  accent,  it 
may  be  said,  expresses  sufficiently  well,  and  unva- 
ryingly, the  syllables  which  are  meant  to  be  long. 
It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  This  horizontal  ac- 
cent is  placed  over  the  caesura  (wherever,  as  in  the 
Latin  Prosodies,  the  caesura  is  recognized)  as  well 
as  over  the  ordinary  long  syllable,  and  implies  any- 
thing and  everything,  just  as  the  crescent.  But 
grant  that  it  does  express  the  ordinary  long  sylla- 
bles, (leaving  the  casnra  out  of  question,)  have  I 
not  given  the  identical  expression,  by  not  employ- 
ing any  expression  at  all  ■?  In  a  word,  while  the 
Prosodies,  with  a  certain  number  of  accents,  ex- 
press precisely/  nothing  whatever,  I,  with  scarce- 
ly half  the  number,  have  expressed  everything 
which,  in  a  system  of  accentuation,  demands  ex- 
pression. In  glancing  at  my  mode  in  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Cranch,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  conveys  not 
only  the  exact  relation  of  the  syllables  and  feet, 
among  themselves,  in  those  particular  lines,  but 
their  precise  value  in  relation  to  any  other  existing 
or  conceivable  feet  or  syllables,  in  any  existing  or 
conceivable  system  of  rhythm. 

The  object  of  what  we  call  scansion  is  the  dis- 
tinct making  of  the  rhythmical  flow.  Scansion 
without  accents  or  perpendicular  lines  between  the 
feet — that  is  to  say  scansion  by  the  voice  only — is 
scansion  to  the  ear  only  ;  and  all  very  good  in  its 
way.  The  written  scansion  addresses  the  ear 
through  the  eye.  In  either  case  the  object  is  the 
distinct  making  of  the  rhythmical,  musical,  or  read- 
ing flow.  There  can  be  no  other  object  and  there 
is  none.  Of  course,  then,  the  scansion  and  the 
reading  flow  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  for- 
mer must  agree  with  the  latter.  The  former  rep- 
resents and  expresses  the  latter ;  and  is  good  or 
bad  as  it  truly  or  falsely  represents  and  expresses 
it.  If  by  the  written  scansion  of  a  line  we  are  not 
enabled  to  perceive  any  rhythm  or  music  in  the 
line,  then  either  the  line  is  rhythmical  or  the  scan- 
sion false.  Apply  all  this  to  the  English  lines 
which  we  have  quoted,  at  various  points,  in  the 
course  of  this  article.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
scansion  exactly  conveys  the  rhythm,  and  ihus 
thoroughly  fulfils  the  only  purpose  for  which  scan- 
sion is  required. 

But  let  the  scansion  of  the  schools  be  applied  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  and  what  result  do  we 
find  1 — that  the  verse  is  one  thing  and  the  scansion 
quite  another.     The  ancient  verse,  read  aloud,   is 


in  general  musical,  and  occasionally  very  musical. 
Scanned  by  the  Prosodial  rules  we  can,  for  the 
most  part,  make  nothing  of  it  whatever.  In  the 
case  of  the  English  verse,  the  more  emphatically 
we  dwell  on  the  divisions  between  the  feet,  the 
more  distinct  is  our  perception  of  the  kind  of  rhythm 
intended.  In  the  case  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
more  we  dwell  the  less  distinct  is  this  perception. 
To  make  this  clear  by  an  example  : 

Maecenas,  atavis  edite  regibus, 
O,  et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum. 
Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulveretn  Olympicum 
Collegisse  jiivat,  metaque  fervidis 
Evitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis 
Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Dcos. 

Now  in  reading  these  lines,  there  is  scarcely  one 
person  in  a  thousand  who,  if  even  ignorant  of  Latin, 
will  not  immediately  feel  and  appreciate  their  flow — 
their  music.  A  prosodist,  however,  informs  the 
public  that  the  scansion  runs  thus  : 

Msece  |  nas  ata  |  vis  |  edite  j  regibus  | 
O,  et  I  praesidi'  |  et  |  dulce  de  j  cus  meum  j 
Sunt  quos  j  curriou  j  lo  j  pulver'  O  |  lympicum  | 
Colle  I  gisse  ju  |  vat  |  metaque  |  fervidis  | 
E«i  I  lata  ro  |  tis  |  palmaque  |  nobilis  [ 
Terra  |  rum  domi  |  nos  |  evehit  |  ad  Deos.  | 

Now  I  do  not  deny  that  we  get  a  certain  sort  of 
music  from  the  lines  if  we  read  them  according  to 
this  scansion,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  scansion  and  the  certain  sort  of  music  which 
grows  out  of  it,  are  entirely  at  war  not  only  with 
the  reading  flow  which  any  ordinary  person  would 
naturally  give  the  lines,  but  with  the  reading  flow 
universally  given  them,  and  never  denied  them,  by 
even  the  most  obstinate  and  stolid  of  scholars. 

And  now  these  questions  are  forced  upon  us — . 
"  Why  exists  this  discrepancy  between  the  mod- 
ern verse  with  its  scansion,  and  the  ancient  verse 
with  its  scansion  ?" — "  Why,  in  the  former  case, 
are  there  agreement  and  representation,  while  in 
the  latter  there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  V 
or,  to  come  to  the  point, — "  How  are  we  to  recon- 
cile the  ancient  verse  with  the  scholastic  scansion 
of  it !"  This  absolutely  necessary  conciliation — 
shall  we  bring  it  about  by  supposing  the  scholastic 
scansion  wrong  because  the  ancient  verse  is  right, 
or  by  maintaining  that  the  ancient  verse  is  wrong 
because  the  scholastic  scansion  is  not  to  be  gain, 
said  ] 

Were  we  to  adopt  the  latter  mode  of  arranging 
the  difficulty,  we  might,  in  some  measure,  at  least 
simplify  the  expression  of  the  arrangement  by  put- 
ting it  thus — Because  the  pedants  have  no  eyes,, 
therefore  the  old  poets  had  no  ears. 

"  But,"  say  the  gentlemen  without  the  eyes, 
"  the  scholastic  scansion,  although  certainly  not 
handed  down  to  us  in  form  from  the  old  poets  themr 
selves  (the  gentlemen  without  the  ears,)  is  never- 
theless  deduced,  Baconially,  from   certain   facts 
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which  are  supplied  us  by  careful  observation  of 
the  old  poems. 

And  let  us  illuslrate  this  strong  position  by  an 
example  from  an  American  poet — who  must  be  a 
poet  of  some  eminence,  or  he  will  not  answer  the 
purpose.  Let  us  take  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Street.  I 
remember  these  two  lines  of  his  : 

His  sinuous  path,  by  blazes,  wound 
Among  trunks  grouped  in  myriads  round. 

With  the  sense  of  these  lines  I  have  nothing  to  do. 
When  a  poet  is  in  a  "  fine  phrensy"  he  may  as  well 
imagine  a  large  forest  as  a  small  one — and  "  by 
blazes  !"  is  not  intended  for  an  oath.  My  concern 
is  with  the  rhythm,  which  is  iambic. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that,  a  thousand  years  hence, 
when  the  "  American  language"  is  dead,  a  learned 
prosodist  should  be  deducing  from  "careful  obser- 
vation" of  our  best  poets,  a  system  of  scansion  for 
cur  poetry.  And  let  us  suppose  that  this  prosodist 
had  so  little  dependence  in  the  generality  and  im- 
mutability of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  to  assume  in 
the  outset,  that,  because  we  lived  a  thousand  years 
before  his  time  and  made  use  of  steam-engines  in- 
stead of  mesmeric  balloons,  we  must  therefore 
have  had  a  very  singular  fashion  of  mouthing  our 
vowels,  and  altogether  of  hudsonizing  our  verse. 
And  let  us  suppose  that  with  these  and  other  fun- 
damental propositions  carefully  put  away  in  his 
brain,  he  should  arrive  at  the  line, 

Among  [  trunks  grouped  |  in  my  j  riads  round. 

Finding  it  in  an  obviously  iambic  rhythm,  he  would 
divide  it  as  above,  and  observing  that  "  trunks" 
made  the  first  member  of  an  iambus,  he  would  call 
it  short,  as  Mr.  Street  intended  it  to  be.  Now 
farther  : — if  instead  of  admitting  the  possibility 
that  Mr.  Street,  (who  by  that  time  would  be  called 
Street  simply,  just  as  we  say  Homer) — that  Mr. 
Street  might  have  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
carelessly,  as  the  poets  of  the  prosodist's  own  era 
did,  and  as  all  poets  will  do  (on  account  of  being 
geniuses) — instead  of  admitting  this,  suppose  the 
learned  scholar  should  make  a  "  rule"  and  put  it  in 
a  book,  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  American  verse, 
the  vowel  u,  when  found  embedded  among  nine 
consonants,  was  short.  What,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  the  sensible  people  of  the  scholar's 
day  have  a  right  not  only  to  think,  but  to  say  of 
that  scholar  \ — why,  that  he  was  "  a  fool, — by 
blazes  !" 

I  have  put  an  extreme  case,  but  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  error.  The  "rules"  are  grounded 
in  "authority" — and  this  "authority" — can  any 
one  tell  us  what  it  means  1  or  can  any  one  suggest 
anything  that  it  may  not  mean  ■?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  the  "  scholar"  above  referred  to,  might  as 
readily  have  deduced  from  authority  a  totally  false 


system  as  a  partially  true  one"?  To  deduce  from 
authority  a  consistent  prosody  of  the  ancient  me- 
tres would  indeed  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
the  barest  possibility  ;  and  the  task  has  not  been 
accomplished,  for  the  reason  that  it  demands  a  spe- 
cies of  ratiocination  altogether  out  of  keeping  with 
the  brain  of  a  bookworm.  A  rigid  scrutiny  will 
show  that  the  very  few  "  rules"  which  have  not  as 
many  exceptions  as  examples,  are  those  which 
have,  by  accident,  their  true  bases  not  in  authority, 
but  in  *.he  omniprevalcnt  laws  of  syllabification  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  rule  which  declares  a 
vowel  before  two  consonants  to  be  lono-. 

In  a  word,  tlie  gross  confusion  and  antagonism 
of  the  scholastic  prosody,  as  well  as  its  marked  in- 
applicability to  the  reading  flow  of  the  rhythms  it 
pretends  to  illustrate,  are  attributable,  first  to  the 
utter  absence  of  natural  principle  as  a  guide  in  the 
investigations  which  have  been  undtertaken  by  in- 
adequate men  ;  and  secondly  to  the  neglect  of  the 
obvious  consideration  that  the  ancient  poems,  which 
have  been  the  criteria  throughout,  were  the  work 
of  men  who  must  have  written  as  loosely,  and  with 
as  littla  definitive  system,  as  ourselves. 

Were  Horace  alive  to  day,  he  would  divide  for 
us  his  first  Ode  thus,  and  "  make  great  eyes"  when 
assured  by  the  prosodists  that  he  had  no  business 
to  make  any  such  division  : 

Mfficenas  |  atavis  |  edite  |  regihus  I 

22  22  22  22 

O  et  prsB  I  sidium  et  |  dulce  de  |  ous  meum  j 

22  3  33  22  21 

Sunt  quos  cur  |  ricuJo  I  pujverem  0  I  lympieum  I 

22  22  333  22 

Collegisse  |  juvat  |  metaque  j  fervidis  j 


Evitafa  |  rolls  [  palmaque  |  nobilis  I 

3    3    3  2       2  2    2 


Terra  rum 

2       2 


dominos 

2       2 


evehit 

2        2 


ad 


Deos. 

2    2 


Read  by  this  scansion,  the  flow  is  preserved  ;  and 
the  more  we  dwell  on  the  divisons,  the  more  the 
intended  rhythm  becomes  apparent.  Moreover, 
the  feet  have  all  the  same  lime  ;  while,  in  the  scho- 
lastic scansion,  trochees — admitted  trochees — are 
absurdly  employed  as  equivalents  to  spondees  and 
dactyls.  The  books  declare,  for  instance,  that 
Colle,  which  begins  the  fourth  line,  is  a  trochee, 
and  seem  to  be  gloriously  unconscious  that  to  put 
a  trochee  in  apposition  with  a  longer  foot,  is  to  vi- 
olate the  inviolable  principle  of  all  music,  time. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  by  "  some  people"  that 
I  have  no  business  to  make  a  dactyl  out  of  such 
obviously  long  syllables  as  sunt,  quos,  cur.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  no  business  to  do  so.  I  never  do  so. 
And  Horace  should  not  have  done  so.  But  he  did. 
Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Longfellow  do  the  same  thing 
every  day.  And  merely  because  these  gentleman, 
now  and  then,  forget  themselves  in  this  way,  it 
would  be  hard  if  some  future  prosodist  should  insist 
upon  twisting  the  "  Thanatopsis,"  or  the  "  Spanish 
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Student,"  into  a  jumble  of  trochees,  spondees,  and 
dactyls. 

It  may  be  said,  also,  by  some  other  people  that 
in  the  word  decus,  I  have  succeeded  no  better  than 
the  books,  in  making  the  scansional  agree  with  the 
reading  flow  ;  and  that  decus  was  not  pronounced 
decM5.  I  reply  that  there  no  doubt  of  the  word 
having  been  pronounced,  in  this  case,  decM*.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  Latin  case,  or  variation 
of  a  noun  in  its  teiminaling  syllables,  caused  the 
Romans — must  have  caused  them  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  termination  of  a  noun  than  to  its 
commencement,  or  than  we  do  to  the  terminations 
of  our  nouns.  The  end  of  the  Latin  word  estab- 
lished that  relation  of  the  word  with  other  words, 
which  we  establish  by  prepositions.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  infinitely  less  odd  to  them  than  it  does 
to  us,  to  dwell  at  any  time,  for  any  slight  purpose, 
abnormally,  on  a  terminating  syllable.  In  verse 
this  license,  scarcely  a  license,  would  be  frequently 
admitted.  These  ideas  unlock  the  secret  of  such 
lines  as  the 

Litoreis  ingens  inveiita  sub  iliciftMs  sus, 

and  the 

Parturiunt  montes  nascetur  ridir.uZws  mus, 

which  I  quoted,  some  time  ago,  while  speaking  of 
rhyme. 

As  regards  the  prosodial  elisions,  such  as  that  of 
rem  before  O,  in  pulverem  Olympicum,  it  is  really 
difficult  to  understand  how  so  dismally  silly  a  no- 
tion could  have  entered  the  brain  even  of  a  pedant. 
Were  it  demanded  of  me  why  the  books  cut  off 
one  vowel  before  another,  I  might  say — it  is,  per- 
haps, because  the  books  think  that,  since  a  bad 
reader  is  so  apt  to  slide  the  one  vowel  into  the 
other  at  any  rate,  it  is  just  as  well  to  print  them 
ready-slided.  But  in  the  case  of  the  terminating 
m,  which  is  the  most  readily  pronounced  of  all  con- 
sonants, (as  the  infantile  mama  will  testify,)  and 
the  most  impossible  to  cheat  the  ear  of  by  any  sys- 
tem of  sliding — in  the  case  of  the  m,  I  should  be 
driven  to  reply  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the 
prosodists  did  the  thing,  because  they  had  a  fancy 
for  doing  it,  and  wished  to  see  how  funny  it  would 
look  after  it  was  done.  The  thinking  reader  will 
perceive  that,  from  the  great  facility  with  which 
em  may  be  enunciated,  it  is  admirably  suited  to 
form  one  of  the  rapid  short  syllables  in  the  bastard 
dactyl  (pulverem  O) — but  because  the  books  had 

3      3  3 

no  conception  of  a  bastard  dactyl,  they  knocked  it 
in  the  head  at  once — by  cutting  off  its  tail. 

Let  rne  now  give  a  specimen  of  the  true  scan- 
sion of  another  Horalian  measure  ;  embodying  an 
iastance  of  proper  elision. 


Integer  I  vitae  I  scelerisqne  I  purus  I 

2      2  3    3  3 

Non  eget  |  Mauri  |  jaoulis  ne  I  que  arcu  I 

2    2  3      3        3 


Nee  vene 

2      2 


natis  I  gravida  sa 

3    3      3 


gittis, 


Fusee,  pha  j  retrd. 


Here  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  bastard  iambus, 
gives  great  animation  to  the  rhythm.  The  e  before 
the  a  in  que  arcu  is,  almost  of  sheer  necessity,  cut 
off — that  is  to  say,  run  into  the  a  so  as  to  preserve 
the  spondee.  But  even  this  license  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  take. 

Had  I  space,  nothing  would  afford  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  proceed  with  the  scansion  of  all 
the  ancient  rhythms,  and  to  show  how  easily,  by 
the  help  of  common  sense,  the  intended  music  of 
each  and  all  can  be  rendered  instantaneously  appa- 
rent. But  I  have  already  overstepped  my  limits, 
and  must  bring  this  paper  to  an  end. 

It  will  never  do,  however,  to  omit  all  mention  of 
the  heroic  hexameter. 

I  began  the  "  processes"  by  a  suggestion  of  the 
spondee  as  the  first  step  towards  verse.  But  the 
innate  monotony  of  the  spondee  has  caused  its  dis- 
appearance, as  the  basis  of  rhythm,  from  all  mod- 
ern poetry.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  French 
heroic — the  most  wretchedly  monotonous  verse  in 
existence — is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  spondaic. 
But  it  is  not  designedly  spondaic — and  if  the  French 
were  ever  to  examine  it  at  all,  they  would  no  doubt 
pronounce  it  iambic.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
French  language  is  strangely  peculiar  in  this 
point — that  it  is  without  accentuation  and  conse- 
quently without  verse.  The  genius  of  the  people, 
rather  than  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  declares 
that  their  words  are,  for  the  most  part,  enunciated 
with  an  uniform  dwelling  on  each  syllable.  For 
example,  twe  say  "  sylZabificalion."  A  Frenchman 
would  say  syl-la-bi-fi-ca-ti-on  ;  dwelling  on  no  one 
of  the  syllables  with  any  noticeable  particularity. 
Here  again  I  put  an  extreme  case,  in  order  to  be 
well  understood  ;  but  the  general  fact  is  as  I  give 
it — that  comparatively,  the  French  have  no  accen- 
tuation. And  there  can  be  nothing  worth  the  name 
of  verse,  without.  Therefore,  the  French  have  no 
verse  worth  the  name — which  is  the  fact,  put  in 
sufficiently  plain  terms.  Their  iambic  rhythm  so 
superabounds  in  absolute  spondees  as  to  warrant 
me  in  calling  its  basis  spondaic;  but  French  is  the 
only  modern  tongue  which  has  any  rhythm  with 
such  basis  ;  and  even  in  the  French,  it  is,  as  I  have 
said,  unintentional. 

Admitting,  however,  the  validity  of  my  sugges- 
tion that  the  spondee  was  the  first  approach  to  verse, 
we  should  expect  to  find,  first,  natural  spondees, 
(words  each  forming  just  a  spondee,)  most  abundant 
in  the  most  ancient  languages,  and,  secondly,  we 
should  exDPf:t  to  find  spondees  forming  the  basis  of 
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the  most  ancient  rhythms.  These  expectations 
are  in  both  cases  confirmed. 

Of  the  Greek  hexameter,  the  intentional  basis  is 
spondaic.  The  dactyls  are  the  variation  of  the 
theme.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute certainty  about  their  points  of  interposition. 
The  penultimate  foot,  it  is  true,  is  usually  a  dactyl ; 
but  not  uniformly  so  ;  while  the  ultimate,  on  which 
the  ear  lingers  is  always  a  spondee.  Even  that 
the  penultimate  is  usually  a  dactyl  may  be  clearly 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  winding  up  with  the 
distinctive  spondee.  In  corroboration  of  this  idea, 
again,  we  should  look  to  find  the  penultimate  spon- 
dee most  usual  iri  the  most  ancient  verse  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  it  more  frequent  in  .the  Greek 
than  in  the  Latin  hexameter. 

But  besides  all  this,  spondees  are  not  only  more 
prevalent  in  the  heroic  hexauieter  than  dactyls,  but 
occur  to  such  an  extent  as  is  even  unpleasant  to 
modern  ears,  on  account  of  monotony.  What  the 
modern  chiefly  appreciates  and  admires  iji  the  Greek 
hexameter  is  the  melody  of  the  abundant  vowel 
sounds.  The  Latin  hexameters  reaZ^?/ please  very 
few  moderns — although  so  many  pretend  to  fall 
into  ecstasies  about  them.  In  the  hexameters  quo- 
ted, -several  pages  ago,  from  Silius  It^licus,  the 
preponderance  of  the  spondee  is  strikingly  mani- 
fest. Besides  the  natural  spondees  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  numerous  artificial  ones  arise  in  the 
verse  of  these  tongues  on  account  of  the  tendency 
which  case  has  to  throw  full  accentuation  on  ter- 
minal syllables  ;  and  the  preponderance  of  the  spon- 
dee is  farther  ensured  by  the  comparative  frequen- 
cy of  the  small  prepositions  which  we  have  to  serve 
us  instead  of  case,  and  also  the  absence  of  the  di- 
minutive auxiliary  verbs  with  which  toe  have  to  eke 
out  the  expression  of  our  primary  ones.  These 
are  the  monosyllables  vvhose  abundance  serve  to 
stamp  the  poetic  genius  of  a  language  as  tripping 
or  dactylic. 

Now  paying  no  attention  to  these  facts,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Professor  Longfellow,  and  innumerable 
other  persons  more  or  less  modern,  have  busied 
themselves'in  constructing  what  they  supposed  to 
be  "  Eno'lish  hexameters  on  the  model  of  the 
Greek;^^"  The  only  difficulty  was  that  (even  leav- 
ing out  of  question  the  melodious  masses  of  vowel,) 
these  gentlemen  never  could  get  their  English  hex- 
ameters to  soundGxeek.  Did  they /ooA  Greek  ] — 
that  should  have  been  the  query  ;  and  the  reply 
might  have  led  to  a  solution  of  the  riddle.  In  pla- 
cing a  copy  of  ancient  hexameters  side  by  side  with 
a  copy  (in  similar  type)  of  such  hexatnelers  as  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow,  or  Professor  Felton,orthe  Frog- 
pondian  Professors  collectively,  are  in  the  shame- 
ful practice  of  composing  "on  the  model  of  the 
Greek,"  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  (hexameters, 
not  professors)  are  about  one  third  longer  ^o  the 
eye,  on  an  average,  than  the  former.  The  more 
abundant  dactyls  make  the  difference.     And  it  is 


the  greater  number  of  spondees  in  the  Greek  than 
in  tlie  English — in  the  ancient  than  in  the  modern 
tongue — which  has  caused  it  to  fall  out  that  while 
these  eminent  scholars  were  groping  about  in  the 
dark  for  a  Greek  hexameter,  which  is  a  spondaic 
rhythm  varied  now  and  then  by  dactyls,  they  merely 
stumbled,  to  the  lasting  scandal  of  scholarship,  over 
something  which,"  on  account  of  its  long-legged- 
ness,  we  may  as  well  term  a  Feltonian  hexameter, 
and  whicti  is  a  dactylic  rhythm,  interrupted,  rarely, 
by  artificial  spondees  which  are  no  spondees  at  all, 
and  which  are  curiously  thrown  in  by  the  heels  at 
all  kinds  of  improper  and  impertinent  points. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Longfellownian  hex- 
atneter. 

Also  the  j  church  with  ]  in   was  a  ]  domed  for  ]  this  was 
the  I  season  | 

In  v.hich  the  |  young  their  ]  parents'  j  hope  and  the  |  loved 
ones  of  I  Heaven  | 

Should  at  the  |  foot  of  the  |  altar  re  |  new  the  |  vows  of 
their  |  baptism  \ 

Therefore    each  |  nook    and  |  corner   was  ]  swept    and  ] 
cleaned  and  the  |  dust  was  | 

Blown  fronn  the  |  walls  and  j  ceiling  and  j  from  the  |  oil- 
painted  benches.  | 

Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  man  of  imagination — but  can 
he  imagine  that  any  individual,  with  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  danger  of  lock-jaw,  would  make 
the  attempt  of  twisting  his  mouth  into  the  shape 
necessary  for  the  emission  of  such  spondees  as 
"  pare?ii5,"  or  such  dactyls  as  "  cleaned  and  the" 
and  '■  loved  ones  of?"  "  Baptism"  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  spondee — perhaps  because  it  happens  to  be 
a  dactyl  ; — of  all  the  rest,  however,  1  am  dread- 
fully ashamed. 

But  these  feet — dactyls  and  spondees,  all  togeth- 
er,— should  thus  be  put  at  once  into  their  proper 
position  : 

"  Also,  the  church  within  was  adorned  ;  for  this  was  the 
season  in  whir-h  the  young,  their  parents'  hope,  and  the 
loved  ones  of  Heaven,  should,  at  the  feet  of  the  altar,  re- 
new the  vows  of  their  baptism.  Therefore, each  nook  and 
corner  was  swept  and  cleaned  ;  and  ihe  dust  was  blown  from 
ihe  walls  and  ceiling,  and  from  the  oil-painted  benches." 

There  '.—that  is  respectable  prose  ;  and  it  will 
incur  no  danger  of  ever  getting  its  character  ruined 
by  any  body's  mistaking  it  for  verse. 

But  even  when  we  let  these  modern  hexameters 
go,  as  Greek,  and  merely  hold  thein  fast  in  their 
proper  character  of  Longfellownian,  or  Feltonian, 
or  Frogpondian,  we  must  still  condemn  them  as 
having  been  committed  in  a  radical  misconception 
of  the  philosophy  of  verse.  The  spondee,  as  I  ob- 
served, is  the  theme  of  the  Greek  line.  Most  of 
the  ancient  hexameters  begin  with  spondees,  for 
the  reason  that  the  spondee  is  the  theme  ;  and 
the  ear  is  filled  with  it  as  with  a  burden.  Now  the 
Feltonian  dactylics  have,  in  the  same  way,  dactyls 
for  the  theme,  and  most  of  them  begin  with  dac- 
tyls— which  is  all  very  proper  if  not  very  Greek — 
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but,  unhappily,  the  one  point  at  which  they  are  very 
Greek  is  that  point,  precisely,  at  which  they  should 
be  nolhins  but  Feltonian.  They  always  close  with 
what  is  meant  for  a  spondee.  To  be  consistently 
silly,  they  should  die  off  in  a  dactyl. 

That  a  truly  Greek  hexameter  cannot,  however, 
be  readily  composed  in  English,  is  a  proposition 
which  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  admit.  I  think 
I  could  manage  the  point  myself.     For  example  : 

Do  tell  !  I  when  may  we  ]  hope  to  make  |  men  of  sense  | 

out  of  the  I  Pundits  | 
Born  and  brought  |  up  with  their  J  snouts  deep  |  down  in 

the  I  mud  of  the  |  Frog-pond  ? 
Why  ask  ?  |  who  ever  |  yet  saw  [  money  made  |  out  of  a  | 

fat  old- 
Jew,  or  1  downright  |  upright  |  nutmegs  |  out  of  a  j  pine- 
knot  ?  I 

The  proper  spondee  predominance  is  here  preserv- 
ed. Some  of  the  dactyls  are  not  so  good  as  I  could 
wish — but,  upon  the  whole,  the  rhythm  is  very  de- 
cent— to  say  nothing  of  its  excellent  sense. 


ALONE. 

Thrills  a  whisper  on  the  stillness, 

Murmuring  in  a  quiet  tone, 
Half  of  joy,  and  half  of  sadness, 

"All  alone!" 
All  alone,  while  softly  round  thee. 

Fades  the  day-light's  pallid  beam  ; 
While  a  spell  of  thought  hath  bound  thee, 

Deepening  to  a  quiet  dream. 
Softly  thrills  the  mystic  tone, 
Softly  echoes,  "All  alone  !" 

All  alone ! 
Now  may  fancy  fold  her  wings 

In  a  sober  contemplation, 
Shrouded  in  a  still  delight. 

And  luxury  of  meditation  ; 
Now  may  spirits  round  thee  glide 

Hovering  on  viewless  wings. 
Now  a  presence  by  thy  side 

Whisper  wondrous  things, — 
Things  of  light  in  darkness  sealed, 
Half  believed  as  half  revealed. 
Now  may  pleasant  dreams  arise — 

Oh  delight! 
As  some  beauteous  cloud-land  lies 
Imaged  in  the  sunset  skies, 
Still  and  bright! 
Pleasant  thoughts  and  fancies  rare 

Mingling  fitfully  and  free, 
Whose  airy  changes  come  and  go 
With  a  silver  chime  snd  a  rippling  flow. 
Blending  in  their  motions  slow 

To  a  dream-like  melody, 
Or  swelling  with  a  sudden  sweep 
Of  thrilling  changes— mellow,  deep! 
Like  an  ^olian  harp  that  wakes 

No  certain  air,  no  measured  tone- 


But  in  its  fitful  sweetness  makes 
A  music  all  its  own. 

"All  alone!" 
Slowly  die  the  tones  away 

With  a  melancholy  thrill, 
And  the  shadows  gather  round. 

Dark  and  still ! 
But  amid  the  heart's  deep  chambers 

Echoes  still  the  mournful  tone. 
As  sighs  the  wind  through  ruined  walls 
Of  lonely  and  forsaken  halls — 

"All  alone! 
Vain  thy  dreams  of  loveliness. 
Who  can  share  that  untold  bliss ! 
In  thy  sadness  and  thy  woe. 
Who  such  grief  as  thine  -can  know  ? 
In  thy  fancies  bright  and  free, 
None  to  share  those  thoughts  with  thee ; 
To  thy  spirit's  restless  yearning. 
None  to  give  a  full  returning  ; 
Thou  art  sad  and  lonely  now — 
Shadows  gather  o'er  thy  brow  ; 
Mid  glad  hearts  and  spirits  gay. 
Thine  is  dwelling  far  away — 
Seeking  what  may  not  be  found. 
Hearing  still  what  hath  no  sound, 
Seeing  what  none  else  may  see — 
Lonely  still  thy  heart  must  be  !" 


Susan. 


Richmond. 


THE  GAME  FISH  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

BY    CHARLES    LANMAN. 

No.  I. 

THE  STRIPED  BASSE  OK  ROCK  FISH. 

We  consider  the  striped  basse  one  of  the  finest 
game  fish  to  be  found  in  American  waters.  From 
all  that  we  can  learn  it  is  peculiar  to  this  country, 
and  to  particular  sections,  not  being  found  farther 
North  than  Maine,  nor  farther  South  than  the  Car- 
olinas,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Rock  Fish.  It 
varies  in  weight  from  six  ounces  to  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  though  a  native  of  the  ocean,  it  spends 
a  portion  of  every  year  in  the  fresh  water  rivers, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  partial  to  the  months  of  our  lar- 
ger estuaries.  Our  naturalists  have  pronounced  it 
a  member  of  the  Perch  family,  and  doubtless  with 
scientific  propriety,  but  we  have  seen  a  basse  that 
would  outweigh  at  least  four  score  of  the  largest 
perch  found  in  the  country.  The  basse  is  a  thick- 
set and  solid  fish,  having  a  strong  bony  mouth,  and 
sharp  teeth.  In  color  it  varies  from  a  deep  green 
on  the  back  to  a  rich  silvery  hue  on  the  belly,  and 
its  scales  are  large  and  of  a  metallic  lustre.     But 
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the  (Jisting^uishing-  feature  of  this  fish  consists  in 
the  striped  appearance  of  its  body.  Running  from 
the  head  nearly  to  the  tail,  there  are  no  less  than, 
eight  regularly  marked  lines,  which,  in  the  healthy 
fish,  are  of  a  deep  black.  Its  eyes  are  white,  head 
rather  long,  and  the  under  jaw  protrudes  beyond  the 
upper  one,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  pike. 
The  strength  of  the  basse  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
salmon,  but  in  activity  it  is  undoubtedly  inferior. 
As  an  article  of  food  it  is  highly  valued,  and  in  all 
the  Atlantic  cities  invariably  commands  a  good 
price. 

The  spawning  time  of  this  fish  we  have  not  pos- 
itively ascertained,  though   we  believe  it  to  be  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer.     The  New  York  mar- 
kets are   supplied  with  them  throughout  the  yeaf, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  are  in  their 
prime  in  the  autumn.     The  smaller  individuals  fre- 
quent  the  eddies   of  our  rivers,  while  those   of  a 
larger  growth  seem  to  have  a  fancy  for  the  reefs 
along  the  coast.     On  the  approach  of  winter,  they 
do  not  strike  for  the  deep  water,  but  find   a   resi- 
dence in  the  bays  and  still  arms  of  the  sea,  where 
they  remain  until  the  following  spring.     They  be- 
gin to  take  the  hook  in  April,  and  generally  speak- 
ing afford  the  angler  any  quantity  of  sport  until  the 
middle  of  November.     For  the  smaller  fish  at  the 
North,  the  shrimp  and  minnow  are   the  most  suc- 
cessful baits,  and  for  the  larger  individuals  nothing 
can  be  belter  than  the  skin  of  an  eel,  neatly  fasten- 
ed upon  a  squid.      The  river  fisherman  requires  a 
regular  fit-out  of  salmon  tackle,  while  he  who  would 
capture   the   monsters  of  the  ocean,  only  needs  a 
couple  of  stout  Kirby  hooks,  a  small  sinker,  a  very 
long  and  heavy  line,  a  gaff  hook  and   a   surf  boat. 
But  those  who  capture  the  basse  for  lucrative  pur- 
poses, resort  to  the  following  more  effectual  me- 
thods,— first  by  using  set  lines,  and   secondly   by 
the  employment  of  gill  nets  and  the  seine.     The 
sport  of  taking  a  twenty  pound   basse  in  a  conve- 
nient river,  is  allied  to  that  of  capturing  a  salmon, 
but  as  the  former  is   not  a   very   skittish  fish,  the 
difficulties  are  not  so  great.     As  before  intimated, 
all  our  Atlantic  rivers,  from   the   Penobscot  to  the 
Savannah,  are  regularly  visited  by  the  basse,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe   that  they  are  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  perfection  along. the  shores 
of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
Maine.     At  any  rate  our  own  experience  has  been 
confined  to  this  region,  and  though  we  remember 
with  unfeigned  pleasure  our  success  in  taking  the 
larger  varieties,  along  the  shores  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard,   at  Montauk   Point,    and  in   the   vicinity  of 
Watch  Hill,  yet  we  are  disposed  to  yield  the  palm 
to  Block  Island.     This  out-of-the-way  spot  of  the 
green  earth  belongs  to  Rhode  Island,  comprises  a 
whole  county  of  that   State,  and  lies  about  forty 
miles  from   the   main   shore.     It  is   nine  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  in  width  from  three  to  four  miles. 
It  is  quite  hilly,  with  an  occasional  rocky  shore, 


contains  a  number  of  salt  water  ponds,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  scanty  growth  of  trees  and  other  vege- 
tation. The  male  inhabitants,  numbering  only  a 
few  hundred  souls,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
fishing  business,  and  they  are  as  amiable  and 
honest  at  heart,  as  they  are  rude  and  isolated  in 
their  manner  of  life.  Block  Island  sailors  fre- 
quently find  their  way  to  the  remotest  quarters  of 
the  globe,  though  few  who  were  born  upon  the 
Island  ever  become  entirely  weaned  from  its  ocean- 
girt  shores.  The  Block  Island  Fishermen  build 
their  own  Smacks,  and  as  these  are  about  the  only 
things  they  do  manufacture,  they  have  acquired 
remarkable  skill  in  building  swift  vessels,  which 
are  also  distinguished  for  their  strength  and  safe- 
ty- 

The  pleasantest  time  to  kill  Basse  at  Block  Is- 
land is  in  the  month  of  October,  and  immediately 
after  a  severe  blow,  for  then  it  is  that  the  larger 
fish  seek  a  sheltering  place  between  the  reefs  and 
the  shore.  And  if  the  angler  would  be  certain  of 
success,  he  ought  to  be  upon  the  water  before  sun- 
rise, or  at  the  break  of  day.  He  must  have  only 
one  companion,  a  stalwart  Block  Islander,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  steady  the  boat,  as  she  dashes 
along  upon  the  restless  bosom  of  the  ground  swell, 
so  that,  with  his  legs  carefully  braced,  he  can 
throw  his  squid  to  a  great  distance,  instead  of  be- 
ing thrown  himself  into  the  sea.  And  if  an  occa- 
sional shark  should  stray  into  the  vicinity  of  his 
boat,  he  must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  alarmed,  for 
a  single  discharge  from  the  fisherman's  pistol, 
(which  he  usually  carries  for  that  purpose,)  will  be 
sure  to  frighten  the  monster  out  of  his  way.  Gulls 
without  number,  large  and  small,  of  a  dark  grey 
and  a  pure  white,  will  be  sure  to  fly  screaming 
above  his  head,  and  their  wild  chorus  will  mingle 
well  with  the  monotonous  war  of  the  waves  as  they 
sweep  upon  the  shore.  The  fatigue  attendant 
upon  this  mode  of  fishing  is  uncommonly  great, 
and  if  the  angler  should  happen  to  strike  a  forty- 
pounder,  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  that 
single  prize  ;  but  if  his  luck  should  lie  among  the 
smaller  varieties,  he  ought  to  be  content  with  about 
half  a  dozen  specimens,  weighing  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen pounds,  which  would  probably  be  the  result 
of  the  morning's  expedition.  On  returning  to  the 
shore,  the  angler  will  find  himself  in  a  most  impa- 
tient mood  for  breakfast,  but  with  a  view  of  en- 
hancing the  anticipated  enjoyment,  he  should  first 
throw  aside  his  clothes  and  make  a  number  of 
plunges  in  the  pure  white  surf,  which  will  cause 
him  to  feel  as  strong  and  supple  as  a  leopard. 

We  did  think  of  commenting  upon  Block  Island, 
as  a  most  filling  place  to  study  the  mighty  ocean, 
for  the  waves  which  wash  its  shores  come  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  so  happens, 
however,  that  we  have  just  been  reading  a  passage 
in  an  admirable  little  volume  entitled  "  The  Owl 
Creek  Letters,'"  (the  author  is  a  man  after  our  own 
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heart,)  which  was  written  at  Block  Island,  and  we 
are  sure  the  passnae  in  question  would  "take  the 
wind  out  of  any  sail"  that  our  pen  nnight  produce. 
The  passage  alluded  to  is  as  follows  ; — 

"  Men  speak  of  our  '  raother  the  earth.'  Bat  I 
never  could  appreciate  the  metaphor.  A  hard 
mother  is  old  Terra.  She  refuses  us  food,  save 
■when  compelled  hy  hard  struggling  with  her  and 
then  yields  it  reluctantly.  She  deceives  us  too 
often,  and  finally  takes  us  when  worn  and  weary, 
only  by  the  difficult  digging  of  a  grave. 

"  But  the  ocean  is  mother-like,  singing  songs  to 
lis  continually  and  telling  a  thousand  legends  to  our 
baby  ears.  She  casts  up  toys  to  us  on  every  shore, 
bright  shells  and  pebbles.  (What  else  do  we  live 
for  ?)  True,  maniac  as  she  is,  she  sometimes  raves 
madly  and  hurls  her  children  from  her  arms,  but 
see  how  instantly  she  clasps  them  again  close, 
close  to  her  heaving  bosom  and  how  calmly  and 
quietly  they  sleep  there, — as  she  sings  to  them, — 
nor  wake  again  to  sorrow." 

As  to  Basse  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
where  scientific  anglers  are  quite  abundant,  .it  af- 
fords us  pleasure  to  give  our  readers  the  following 
account,  written  at  our  request  by  G.  C.  Scott, 
Esq,  v\ho  is  quite  distinguished  for  his  love  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  gentle  art. 

The  weather  and  the  tide  are  in  oar  favor,  and 
the  moon  all  right,  for  this  planet,  you  must  know, 
always  gives  the  Basse  an  excellent  appetite  and 
great  activity.  Speaking  of  its  influence  upon 
the  appetite  of  fish,  reminds  me  that  those  in  the 
waters  near  the  ocean,  bite  best  in  the  new  of  the 
nioon  ;  while  salt  water  fish  which  are  up  the 
creeks  and  near  to  fresh  water,  are  killed  in  the 
greatest  number  during  high  tides,  and  immediately 
after  a  hard  "  nor-easter,"  when  the  wind  has 
shifted  to  the  north-west.  You  may  prove  these 
facts  without  going  half  a  dozen  miles  from  old 
Gotham,  and  I  have  always  noticed  that  it  is  better 
fishing  in  "  the  Kills"  and  at  the  hedges  of  New- 
ark Bay,  as  well  as  at  those  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Bay  of  New  York,  when  the  tide  is  high ; 
while  the  fishing  at  King's  Bridge  and  the  mouth 
of  Spiting  Devil  is  always  best  at  extreme  low- 
tides. 

As  we  are  out  after  Basse,  suppose  we  "  make  a 
day  of  it"  and  first  try  thp  bridge  at  Haerlem 
Dam.  Being  an  angler  yourself,  you  know  of 
course  that  much  depends  upon  bait,  and  we  will 
want  to  use  the  best.  As  it  is  the  month  of  Au- 
gust we  will  purchase  a  few  shedder  crabs  in  the 
market,  and  if  we  find  shrimp  necessary,  we  can 
procure  enough  of  them  at  either  of  the  fishing 
grounds.  During  the  spring,  I  use  shad  rolls  for 
Basse  bait;  but  in  summer,  and  until  the  first  of 
October  I  prefer  shedder  crab;  after  that,  I  use 
shrimp  and  soft  shell  clams.  Some  anglers  prefer 
shrimp  at  all  seasons,  as  it  is  well  known  that  small 


Basse  are  more  generally  taken  with  them  ;  but 
for  my  part,  give  me  shedder  crabs  enough,  and  I 
will  agree  to  forego  the  use  of  all  other  kinds  of 
bait  for  Basse.  Next,  you  may  want  to  know 
how  to  rig  your  tackle  1  Where  we  are  going  to- 
day, you  want  nothing  but  a  good  Basse  rod,  reel 
and  float,  w'iih  a  single  gut  leader,  to  which  yoii 
fasten  a  hook  and  attach  it  to  the  line  one  third  of 
its  length  from  the  hook.  Use  your  float  only 
when  the  tide  runs  slowly,  for  bottom  fishing  is  the 
best  for  large  fish,  unless  you  troll  for  them,  when 
you  use  a  squid  and  fish  in  the  Bronx  with  a  regu- 
lar trolling  tackle,  of  sufficient  strength  to  land  a 
fish  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  for' 
they  are  sometimes  caught  there  of  that  weight, 
but  generally  from  thirty  to  eighty  pounds. 

Well,  having  arrived  at  King's  Bridge  and  as  it 
is  about  ebb  tide,  we  will  first  see  what  we  can  kill 
from  the  east  bridge.  I  like  bridge  fishing,  for  it 
is  so  fine  to  pay  out  line  from  ;  and  then  in  striking 
a  fish  thirty  yards  off,  there  is  so  much  sport  in 
playing  him,  and  your  being  such  a  distance  above 
the  water,  you  generally  fasten  him  at  the  first  bite. 
Reel  oflT!  reel  off!  you  have  struck  him!  There! 
give  him  play,  but  feel  his  weight  and  let  him  con- 
tend for  every  inch  of  line  that  you  give  him,  or 
he  vAill  take  the  whole  of  it  without  exhausting 
himself,  and  you  will  lose  him.  Keep  him  in 
slack  water  and  after  playing  hinn  until  you  kill 
him,  land  him  on  the  shore,  for  he  is  too  heavy  to 
risk  your  tackle  in  raising  him  to  the  bridge.  And 
now,  having  fished  out  the  last  of  the  ebb,  and 
the  turn  until  the  tide  runs  too  fast  to  use  a 
float,  just  step  into  this  pnnt  and  we  will  anchor 
out  near  the  edge  of  the  current,  by  the  first  Island 
below  the  mill  and  fish  in  the  current  without  the 
float,  until  the  tide  turns,  when  we  will  make  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Spiting  Devil,  and  fish  fifty  rods 
below  it  in  the  Hudson. 

Now,  my  friend,  this  day's  sport  may  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  criterion  for  these  grounds.  We  have 
taken  between  twenty  and  thirty  Basse,  but  there 
is  only  one  that  weighs  over  five  pounds,  and  their 
average  weight  will  not  vary  much  from  half  that. 
To- night  we  will  troll  in  the  Bronx,  for  if  the  sky 
he  clear,  the  Basse  will  bile  sooner  at  a  squid  "by 
the  light  of  the  moon"  than  in  the  day  time  ;  and 
there  is  very  little  use  in  stopping  to  try  McComb's 
Dam,  as  the  sport  will  not  be  first  rate  there  until 
the  Croton  Aqueduct  is  finished  and  the  coffer 
dam  is  torn  away,  so  that  the  fish  may  have  a  clear 
run  and  unobstructed  passage  between  the  East 
and  Hudson  rivers.  It  is  supposed  that  this  will 
be  effected  next  year,  when  McComb's  Dam  will 
retrieve  its  lost  honors  and  furnish  one  of  the  best 
places  for  sport  in  this  vicinity,  to  those  who  prefer 
bridge  fishing. 

Having  given  you  a  taste  of  the  sport  on  the 
waters  bounding  this  Island  on  the  north  and  east, 
let  us  to  day  fasten  our  punt  to  the  lower  hedges 
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of  New  York  bay,  and  try  the  difference  between 
"bottom  fishing,"  and  that  "with  the  float."  I 
will  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  better  to  anchor 
your  punt  about  a  rod  above  the  hedge  and  fish  to- 
ward the  hedge  without  a  float,  than  to  fasten  your 
boat  to  the  hedge,  as  commonly  practised,  and  fiish 
with  a  float;  for  you  will  notice  that  while  you, 
in  the  old  way,  are  continually  reeling  up  and  ma- 
king casts,  I  am  feeling  for  them  with  a  moving 
bait  toward  the  bottom,  and- as  near  the  hedge  as 
I  can  venture  without  getting  fast.  And  then  when 
I  strike,  I  am  sure  to  fasten  them  as  they  turn  from 
me  for  the  shelter  of  the  hedge.  I  can  also  better 
play  my  bait  without  the  danger  of  too  much  slack. 
You  will  see  also  that  I  kill  the  largest  fish. 

Let  us  now  up  anchor  and  away  for  the  Kills 
and  to  the  reef  opposite  Port  Richmond.  Here 
the  fish  are  about  as  large  as  those  at  the  hedges 
we  just  left.  The  tide  is  nearly  full  and  we  will 
fish  without  the  float  until  it  is  about  to  turn,  when 
we  will  move  over  to  the  Jersey  shore  about  fifty 
rods  below  the  mouth  of  NevA'ark  Bay.  Here,  as 
the  tide  is  just  in  the  turn,  we  can  fish  an  hour  of 
the  ebb  with  floats,  when  it  will  be  best  to  try  bot- 
tom-fishing again.  Well,ifyoy  are  tired  of  killing 
yoanglings  varying  from  one  to  three  pounds,  let 
us  put  the  punt  about  and  prepare  for  a  beautiful 
row  up  to  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  hedges  in  New- 
ark Bay, — trying  each  one,  and  we  may  strike 
some  fish  that  will  try  our  tackle.  Change  your 
leader  for  a  heavier  one  and  let  go  the  anchor,  for 
we  are  three  rods  above  the  hedge.  The  water  is 
quite  slack,  and  we  will  try  the  float  until  the  tide 
ebbs  a  little  more  and  the  current  becomes  more 
rapid.  There,  Sir,  what  think  you  of  that!  He 
feels  heavy, — see  him  spin  !  take  care  of  your  line 
or.he'll  get  foul,  as  I  cannot  govern  him,  and  it 
will  be  with  great  difficulty  that  I  keep  him  out  of 
the  hedge.  What  a  splendid  leap  !  I'll  see  if  I 
can  turn  him — here  he  comes, — take  the  landing 
net, — there  !  there,  we  have  him,  and  I  will  bet  the 
champagne  that  he  weighs  nearer  twenty  pounds 
than  ten  ! 

Thus,  my  friend,  having  shown  you  the  principle 
grounds  and  informed  you  of  the  bait  and  tackle  to 
be  used  in  killing  Basse  in  this  vicinity,  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  piscatorial  sport  when 
trying  your  skill  in  the  waters  of  old  Gotham. 

It  is  now  lime  that  we  should  say  something 
about  basse  or  rock  fishing  in  the  South.  The 
only  streams  frequented  by  this  fish,  of  which  we 
have  any  personal  knowledge,  are  the  Potomac  and 
Roanoke,  though  we  have  heard  many  wonderful 
stories  related  of  the  James  River  and  the  Great 
Pedee.  In  speaking  of  the  Potomac  we  are  soreljc 
tempted  to  indite  an  episode  upon  the  beautiful 
and  magnificent  sweeps  which  this  river  makes 
after  it  leaves  the  gorge  of  Harper's  Ferry  until  it 
loses  itself  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  also  upon  its 


historical  associations,  among  which  the  genius  of 
Washington  reigns  supreme, — but  it  is  our  duty  to 
forbear,  for  we  should  occupy  too  much  time. 

Unquestionably  the   finest   rock  ground    on  the 
Potomac  is  the  place  known  as  the  Little  Falls, 
about  four  miles  above  Georgetown.     At  this  point 
the  river  is  only  fifty  yards  wide,  and  as  the  water 
descends  not  more  than  about  ten  feet   in  running 
three  hundred  yards,  the  place  might  be  more  ap- 
propriately termed  a  schute  than  a  fall.     The  banks 
on  either  jside  are  quite  abrupt  and  picturesque,  the 
bed  of  the   stream  is  of  solid  rock,  and  below  the 
rapids  are  a  number  of  inviting  pools,  where    the 
water  varies  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth.     The 
tides  of  the  ocean  reach  no  further  up  the  Potomac 
than  this  spot,  and  though  the  rock  fish  are  caught 
in  considerable  number  at   the  Great  Falls  (which 
are  ten  miles  further  up  the  river,  and  exceedingly 
romantic,)  yet  they  seem  to  be  partial  to  the  Little 
Falls,  where   they   are   frequently   found   in   very 
great  numbers.     They    follow   the  shad    and    the 
herring  in  the   spring,  but  afford  an  abundance  of 
sport  from  the  1st  of  May   until  the  4th  of  July, 
though  they  are  caught  in  certain  portions  of  the 
Potomac  through   the  year,  but  never  above   the 
Great  Falls.     The  rock  of  this  portion  of  the  Po- 
tomac vary  in   weight  from    two   to   eighteen    or 
twenty   pounds,  and  it  is   recorded   of  the  anglers 
and   business  fishermen   that  they  frequently  kill 
no  less   than  five  hundred  fish   in  a   single   day. 
The  favorite  bait  in  this  region  is  the  belly  part  of 
the  common   herring,  as  well  as    the   shiner  and 
smelt,  but  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  common 
yellow  flannel  fly  will  commit  sad  havoc  among  the 
striped  beauties.     A  stout  rod,  a  large  reel  and  a 
long  line  are  important  requisites   to  the  better  en- 
joyment of  rock-fishing   at  this  point;  but   as   the 
good  standing  places  are  few  in  nunnber,  many  an- 
glers resort  to  boat-fishing,  which  is  here  practised 
with  pleasure  and  profit.     Of  the   many  scientific 
anglers  who  vi&it  the  Little  Falls  during  the  Spring 
and   Sumrtier,  the   more    expert  ones  come    from 
Washington,  and   of  one  of  these  the  story  is  re- 
lated that  he  once  killed  no  less  than  eighty  hand- 
some rock  fish  in  a  single  afternoon.     He  occupied 
a  dangerous  position  upon  two  pointed  rocks  in  the 
river  (one  foot  upon  each  rock  and   elevated  some 
five  feet  above  the  water,)  and  fished  in  a  pool  that 
was  some  seventy  feet  down  the  stream,  while  the 
fish  were  landed  by  an  expert  servant  stationed  on 
the  shore  about  thirty  feet  below  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  angler.     The   gentleman  alluded   to  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  successful  angler  in 
this  region,  and  in  an  occasional  conversation  with 
him,  we  have  obtained  a  goodly  number  of  piscato- 
rial anecdotes.     One  or   two  of  them   are  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  one  occasion,  while  playing  a  good-sized 
Basse,  it  unfortunately  ran  around  a  sharp  rock, 
and  by  cutting  the  line  made  its  escape,  carrying 
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oflF  the  angler's  float,  and  a  favorite  fly.  On  the 
third  day  after  this  event  a  boy  who  was  playing 
on  the  river  about  half  a  mile  below  the  Falls, 
happened  to  see  a  cork  darting  hither  and  thiiher 
across  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  immediately 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  life-like  piece  of  wood. 
After  many  twistings  and  turnings  and  a  long  row, 
he  finally  overtook  it,  and  to  his  utter  astonishment 
he  landed  in  his  boat  a  very  handsome  five  pound 
Basse.  He  recognized  the  fly  as  the  one  common- 
ly employed  by  our  angler,  to  whom  the  fly,  the 
float  and  the  fish  were  promptly  delivered  by  the 
honest  boy. 

Another  and  a  similar  incident  was  as  follows  ; 

Our  angling  friend  had  lost  another  float,  by  the 
obstinacy  of  another  fish.  About  a  week  after  the 
mishap  a  fisherman  who  had  a  "  trot  line"  set 
across  the  river  at  Georgetown,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  cat  fish,  discovered  a  great  splashing  in  the 
water  near  the  middle  of  his  line,  and  on  hastening 
to  the  spot  he  had  the  pleasure  of  pulling  up  a 
very  handsome  twelve  pound  Basse.  After  faring 
sumptuously  upon  the  fish,  the  fortunate  individual 
took  it  into  his  head  that  the  tackle  belonged  to 
the  angler  of  the  Falls,  whereupon  he  delivered  it 
to  our  friend,  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  made  the  discovery.  The 
distance  travelled  by  that  fisli,  with  a  hook  in  his 
mouth,  was  four  miles,  and  it  was  by  the  merest 
accident  that  his  leading  string  had  become  entan- 
gled with  the  "  trot  line." 

The  angling  ground  at  the  Little  Falls  is  annu- 
ally rented  by  the  proprietors  to  a  couple  of  men 
named  Joe  Paine  and  Jim  Collins,  who  are  the 
presiding  geniuses  of  the  place,  and  have  been 
such  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  They  pay  a 
rent  of  seventy  dollars  per  annum,  and  as  they  re- 
ceive from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars  from  every 
angler  who  visits  them,  and  as  they  are  occasion- 
ally troubled  with  as  many  as  thirty  individuals 
per  day,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  their 
income  is  quite  respectable.  Some  of  Collins' 
friends  allege  that  he  has  several  thousand  dollars 
stowed  away  in  an  old  pocket  book,  which  it  is  his 
intention  to  bequeath  to  a  favorite  nephew,  he  him- 
self being  a  bachelor.  The  reputation  of  Jim 
Collins  in  this  section  of  country  is  very  extensive, 
and  that  this  should  be  the  case,  is  not  at  all  strange, 
for  he  is  a  decided  original.  He  is  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  measures  six  feet  five  inches  in  height, 
and  the  offshoots  from  the  four  prongs  of  his  body 
number  toeniy/oMrinsteadof  twenty  as  in  ordinary 
mortals;  I  mean  by  this,  that  his  fingers  and  toes 
number  no  less  than  twenty  four.  Notwithstand- 
ing lliis  bountiful  supply  of  fingers  and  toes,  Jim 
Collins  has  a  great  antipathy  to  useful  labor,  and  is  as 
averse  to  walking  as  any  other  web-footed  animal. 
Fistiing  and  sleeping  are  his  two  principal  employ- 
ments ;  and  that  he  is  a  judge  of  good  whiskey,  none 
of  his  acquaintance  would  have  the  hardihood  to 


doubt.  The  taking  of  small  fish  he  considers  a 
business  beneath  his  dignity,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  his  tackle  consists  of  a  miniature  bed  cord, 
with  a  hook  and  cedar  pole  to  match,  and  his  bait 
a  whole  herring.  He  commonly  fishes  in  a  boat, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  "  Katoallups'^  the 
fish  upon  his  lap  is  truly  astonishing.  But  if  you 
would  see  Jim  Collins  in  his  glory,  wait  until  about 
the  middle  of  a  June  afternoon,  after  he  has  pock- 
eted some  fifteen  dollars,  and  he  is  sunning  himself, 
with  pipe  in  month,  upon  the  rocks,  absorbed  in 
fishy  contemplalions.  His  appearance  at  such  times 
is  allied  to  that  of  a  mammoth  crane,  watching  (as 
he  does  his  cockney  brethren  of  the  craft)  the 
movements  of  a  lot   of  half-fledged    water  birds. 

During  the  fishing  season  he  is  generally  active- 
ly employed,  but  the  remainder  of  his  time  he  spends 
about  the  Little  Falls,  as  if  his  presence  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  safe  passage  of  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac  through  this  narrow  gorge.  That  Jim 
Collins  should  have  met  with  many  queer  mishaps, 
during  a  residence  of  tw^enty  years  on  the  Poto- 
mac, may  be  readily  im.agined,  but  we  believe,  the 
most  unique  adventure  of  which  he  has  ever  been 
the  victim,  happened  on  this-wise.  The  substance 
of  the  story  is  as  follows  : — 

Our  hero  is  a  great  lover  of  "  sturgeon  meat," 
and  for  many  years  past,  it  has  been  a  habit  with 
him,  to  fish  for  that  huge  leather  mouthed  monster, 
with  a  large  cord  and  sharp  graffling  hooks,  sink- 
ing them  to  the  bottom  with  a  heavy  weight  and 
then  dragging  them  across  the  bed  of  the  stream  ; 
his  sense  of  touch  being  so  exquisite,  that  he  can 
always  tell  the  instant  that  his  hooks  have  struck 
the  body  of  a  sturgeon,  and  when  this  occurs  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  fish  becomes  a  victim  to  the 
cruel  art.  In  practising  this  mode  of  fishing,  Jim 
Collins  invariably  occupies  a  boat  alone,  which  he 
first  anchors  in  the  stream.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  been  fishing  in  this  manner  for  a  long  time 
without  success,  and  for  the  want  of  something 
more  exciting,  he  had  resorted  more  frequently 
than  usual  to  his  junk  bottle.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  he  fotind  the  exercise  of  fishing  decidedly 
a  bore,  but  as  he  was  determined  not  to  give  up  the 
sport  and  at  the  same  time  was  determined  to  en- 
joy a  quiet  nap,  he  tied  the  cord  to  his  right  arm, 
and  lounged  over  on  his  back  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  snooze.  There  was  an  unusual  calmness 
in  the  air  and  upon  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  even 
the  few  anglers  who  were  throwing  the  fly  at  the 
Falls,  did  so  in  the  laziest  manner  imaginable. 
While  matters  were  in  this  condition,  a  sudden 
splash  broke  the  surrounding  stillness,  which  was 
imrnediately  followed  by  a  deafening  shout,  for  it 
was  discovered  that  a  sturgeon  liad  pulled  poor  Col- 
lins out  of  his  boat  into  the  swift  stream,  and  was 
in  great  danger  of  leading  him  off  to  the  residence 
of  David  Jones.  At  one  moment  the  fisherman 
seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand,  for  he  pulled  upon 
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his  rope,  and  swore  loudly,  sprawling  about  the 
water  like  a  huge  Devil  Fish  ;  but  in  another  in- 
stant the  poor  fellow  would  suddenly  disappear,  and 
an  occasional  bubble  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  was  all  the  evidence  that  the  fellow  was 
not  quite  drowned.  This  contest  lasted  for  some 
fifteen  minutes,  and  had  not  the  sturgeon  finally 
made  his  escape,  Jim  Collins  would  have  been  no 
more.  As  it  happened,  however,  he  finally  reached 
the  shore,  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  Falls, 
and  as  he  sat  upon  a  rock,  quite  as  near  the  river 
Styx  as  he  was  to  the  Potomac,  he  lavished  some 
heavy  curses  upon  the  escaped  sturgeon,  and  insisted 
upon  it,  that  the  best  hooks  man  ever  made  were  now 
forever  lost.  Years  have  elapsed  since  this  occur- 
rence took  place,  and  when  the  ancient  Fisherman 
"  hath  his  will,""  he  recounts  the  story  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe, with  as  brilliant  a  fire  in  his  eye,  as  that 
which  distinguished  the  countenance  of  Coleridge's 
particular  friend,  the  "  Ancient  Mariner." 

Before  closing  this  essajs  it  is  "  right  and  pro- 
per'" that  we  should  allude  to  the  beautiful  scenery 
that  the  angler  will  enjoy  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  Little  Falls.      The  entire  region  in  fact, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cooney,  and  comprehend- 
ing some  fifteen  miles  of  the  Potomac,  is  particu- 
larly picturesque,  but  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  be 
the  most  barren  and  useless  portion  of  Virginia. 
In  visiting  the  Falls  yoa  have  to  pass  over  a  kind 
of  wooded  and  rocky  interval,  and   by  an  exceed- 
ingly rough  road,  which  is  annually  submerged  by 
the  spring  freshets.      The  water   here,  sometimes 
rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  and  often  makes  a 
terrible  display  of  its  power  ;  on  one  occasion  the 
■water  came  down  the  valley  with  such  impetuosity 
that  a  certain  wall,  composed  of  rocks  six  or  eight 
feet  square,  and  united  together  with  iron,  was  re- 
moved to  a  distance  of  many  rods  from  its  origi- 
nal position.      To  the  stranger  who, may  visit  the 
Little  Falls,  we  would  say  forget  not  on  your  re- 
turn to  Washington,  the  superb   prospect    which 
may  be  seen  from  the  signal  Tree  on  the  Heights 
of  Georgetown.     From  that  point  the  eye  com- 
prehends at  one   glance,    the   church   spires   and 
elegant  residences  of  Georgetown,  the  Metropolis 
of  the  land,  with  its  capitol  and  numerous  public 
buildings,  and  the  more  remote  city  of  Alexandria, 
with  a  reach  of  the  magnificent  Potomac,  extend- 
ing a  distance  of  at  least  thirty  miles.     The  belter 
time   to   look   upon  this  prospect,  is  at  the  sunset 
hour,  when  the  only  sounds  that  fill  the  air  are  the 
shrieking  of  the   swallows,  and  the  faintly  heard 
song  of  a  lazy  sailor  far  away  upon  the  river,  where 
perhaps  a  score  or  two  of  vessels  are  lying  becalm- 
ed, while  on  the  placid  stream  a  retinue  of  crimson 
clouds  are  clearly  and  beautifully  reflected.    Scenes 
-   of  more  perfect  loveliness  are  seldom  found,  save 
in  the  land  of  dreams. 


AVALON. 

Low  in  the  mould  lies  Avalon 

Over  his  dust  on  Ihe  lonely  shore, 

The  viewless  vvinds  tiiiough  the  lofty  pines 
Sob  and  moan  forevermore. 

Avalon— O!  Avalon — 

In  thy  cold  and  sombre  cell, 
Down  beneath  the  light  of  day 

Sleepest  thou  well? 

The  Greybeard  shakes  his  icy  locks, 

With  a  sad  motion  to  and  fro, 
And  down  upon  the  silent  tomb, 

Settles  a  mass  of  whitest  snow. 

Ever  flora  out  the  Hawthorne  tree, 
The  gloomy  Hawthorne  robed  in  white, 

The  peering  owl  with  vapor  dim, 
His  sad  note  sends  upon  the  night. 

Ever  the  brown  and  shrunken  leaves 

That  Autumn  o'er  that  grave  hath  strewn, 

Rise  upward  on  chill  winter's  breath. 
And  rustle  rourid  the  mossy  stone 

That  bears  upon  its  marble  brow 
The  sand-traced  name  of  Avalon. 

The  glowing  touch  of  early  Spring, 
A  damsel  clad  in  softest  green, 

Lifts  up  the  snowy  bridal  veil, 

And  all  the  charms  of  earth  are  seen. 

Ever  at  morn  and  eventide, 

A  carpet  of  the  rarest  bloom 
Gives  to  that  grave  its  dewy  tears. 

And  to  the  air  its  rich  perfume. 

The  joyful  bird  weighs  down  the  rush, 
That  springs  from  out  his  lily  breast, 

Or  bends  the  poplar's  silver  leaves 
That  ever  shake  in  deep  unrest. 

The  wild  vine  from  the  hawthorne  bough, 
Droops  sadly  to  the  low  dark  stone, 

And  closely  twines  its  loving  arms 
About  the  name  of  Avalon. 

Softly  steal  the  airs  of  heaven 
Through  the  pines  upon  that  shore, 

Where  is  heard  the  sea  gull's  cry, 
And  the  billow's  moaning  roar 

O'er  the  mouldering  prison  house 
Of  Avalon  most  fair  and  pure. 

C ,  Virginia. 
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THE  RECTOR'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  GILBERT  AINSLIE. 

When  I  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  T  finally 
abandoned  all  idea  of  leaving  hume  to  commence 
the  study  of  the  law  in  the  great  capital.  The 
ambitious  plans  which  I  had  formed  at  college 
yielded  one  by  one  to  the  enervating  influence  of 
idleness  and  seclusion.  It  was  not  that  I  had  nat- 
urally any  taste  for  rural  life.  But  the  circum- 
stances, under  which  my  retirement  commenced, 
were  well  calculated  to  make  me  contented  with 
my  situation.  And  when,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  the  obstacle  to  my  change  of  residence  was 
removed  by  the  death  of  my  mother,  I  found  that 
I  was  without  inclination  to  enter  upon  professional 
life.  The  patrimony  I  inherited  was  indeed  small, 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  my  slender 
household.  And  after  informing  myself  of  this 
fact,  I  was  content  to  veil  my  growing  indolence 
under  a  notion  of  philosophy  ;  pleasing  my  own  fancy 
with  the  idea  that  I  should  find  in  literature,  gar- 
dening and  scientific  pursuits,  sufficient  to  occupy 
(he  abundance  of  my  leisure. 

I  had  experimented  in  this  mode  of  passing  my 
time  for  several  months  with  tolerable  success, 
when  one  morning  a  letter  was  brought  me,  as  I 
sat  by  the  fire  in  the  library,  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  a  late  breakfast  in  November.  It  was  from 
Frank  Hastings,  telling  me  that  he  was  at  last 
about  fulfilling  a  promise  made  at  college,  and  from 
time  to  time  repealed,  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  my  own 
residence.  He  regretted  that  he  would  come  to 
me  an  invalid,  without  the  power  of  contributing 
much  to  my  amusement.  But  as  the  season  was 
advancing,  which  made  in-door  life  agreeable,  he 
hoped  that  his  presence  at  the  fireside  would  do 
something  to  dispel  the  sense  of  dreariness  of 
which  I  frequently  complained.  His  physician,  he 
wrote  me,  had  recommended  that  he  should  give  up 
his  professional  life  ;  and,  feeling  alone  in  the  world, 
he  had  preferred  to  take  advantage  of  my  repeated 
invitations  to  share  the  comforts  of  an  English  home, 
rather  than  spend  the  season  upon  the  continent. 
Although  he  was  not  to  arrive  until  the  evening,  I 
felt  instantly  imbued  with  an  unwonted  spirit  of  ac- 
tivity. The  table  and  lounge  which,  with  the  sel- 
fish spirit  of  bachelor  monopoly,  I  had  placed  be- 
fore the  fire,  were  wheeled  to  one  side.  And  to 
the  corner  opposite  I  drew  up  an  old  fashioned 
stuffed  chair,  that  might  well  have  soothed  to  slum- 
ber the  weary  limbs  of  a  traveller  even  more  sha- 
ken with  sickness  than  I  believed  Frank  Hastings 
to  be. 

Though  two  years  older  than  myself,  he  had  been 
my  most  intimate  friend  at  college.  His  chambers 
were  near  my  own,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of 


such  good  offices  as  neighborhood  permits,  in  time 
drew  ns  into  companionship.  Since  our  parting  we 
had  not  met.  His  patrimony,  at  that  time,  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  meet  even  his  simple  wants.;  and 
he  had  been  compelled  to  begin  at  once  the  close 
and  assiduous  study  of  the  law.  Fortunately  for 
him,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  death  of  a 
distant  relative  gave  him  a  competence.  But,  as 
he  wrote  me,  he  feared  that  the  boon  of  fortune  had 
been  granted  when  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  it. 
Indeed,  the  sad  and  dispirited  tone  in  which  he  had 
written  lately  of  the  fading  away  of  all  the  bright 
aspirations  of  his  youth,  made  me  fear  that  his 
melancholy  tone  was  not  without  some  founda- 
tion. 

The  wind  of  a  gusty  November  afternoon  was 
tossing  the  leaves  upon  the  lawn  wildly  to  and  fro. 
As  I  drew  back  the  curtain  to  look  if  I  could  see 
on  the  distant  road  any  sign  of  the  coming  of  my 
friend's  carriage,  they  were  whirled  in  my  face  by 
the  eddies  of  the  storm.  The  daylight  waned  : 
the  candles  threw  their  reflection  upon  the  polished 
surface  of  the  little  table  spread  for  tea ;  the  cur- 
tains were  closely  drawn  ;  huge  logs  of  wood  sent 
their  shower  of  sparkles  up  the  chimney ;  and 
Frank's  chair  and  mine  were  wheeled  into  their 
respective  corners.  Old  Dash,  a  good-natured, 
useless  New  Foundland  dog,  slept  tranquilly  upon 
the  hearth-rug,  with  his  nose  thrust  between  the 
bars  of  the  fender.  And  in  the  warmest  corner, 
between  my  own  chair  and  the  wall,  her  head  de- 
cently covered  with  her  paws,  peacefully  slumbered 
a  well-behaved,  demure,  tortoise-shell  cat,  that  had 
for  several  years  divided  my  leisure  affections  with 
master  Dash. 

As  I  rose  for  the  twentieth  time  to  place  Frank's 
chair  in  a  yet  more  comfortable  position,  a  carriage 
drove  rapidly  to  the  door.  When  I  reached  the 
hall  I  found  Frank,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  already 
half  surrounded  by  the  pieces  of  baggage  that  the 
servants  had  brought  into  the  house.  He  soon 
joined  me  in  the  Library.  I  could  scarcely  dis- 
guise my  astonishment  when  I  beheld  his  altered 
figure.  He  had  never  been  athletic,  but  yet  when 
I  parted  from  him  he  had  the  appearance  of  ruddy 
health.  Now  his  figure  was  attenuated  ;  his  hands 
sallow  ;  his  cheeks  pale  and  wan  ;  and  his  hair  thin 
and  slightly  gray.  His  eye  alone  was  unchanged, 
or,  if  altered  at  all  in  expression,  it  had  acquired 
an  unnatural  brightness.  He  was  so  enfeebled  by 
his  long  journey  that  he  sank  back  exhausted  in 
the  chair  that  I  had -prepared  for  him,  not  seeming 
able  to  make  any  reply  to  my  anxious  iriquiries. 

An  hour's  undisturbed  rest  in  his  easy  chair  and 
the  potent  influence  of  that  despised  but  invigora- 
ting beverage — a  cup  of  strong  tea — restored  him 
to  his  usual  strength.  Encouraged  by  his  apparent 
cheerfulness  and  animation,  I  tried  to  banish  those 
serious  fears  with  which  his  appearance  had  at  first 
inspired  me.     And  finally  in  that  delightful  retros- 
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pect  which  none  but  college  companions  seem  truly 
to  enjoy,  I  fairly  forgot  the  privations  he  had  un- 
dergone, and  the  wasting  sickness  that  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  his  early  years.  His  own  cheek 
flushed  and  his  eye  brightened  even  more,  when  the 
amusements  and  occupations,  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  our  college  days,  were,  severally,  recalled 
to  remembrance.  The  stirring  boat  races, — the 
athletic  exercises, — the  cheerful  breakfasts, — the 
gay  midnight  suppers, — were  all  talked  over.  And 
then,  although  we  had  been  fellow-ramblers,  each 
described  to  the  other  the  lovely  northern  lakes, 
which,  staff  in  hand,  and  knapsack  strapped  upon 
the  back,  we  had  visited  years  ago.  The  famous 
draught  of  ale  that  we  had  drank  at  the  rude  little 
inn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, — the  wet  jackets  that  we 
gained  by  venturing  out  in  a  leaky  boat, — our 
amusement  at  meeting  with  a  cockney  sore-footed 
and  hunting  for  a  view, — were  all  recounted  and 
laughed  over  with  boyish  merriment. 

And  then  came  the  interchange  of  intelligence 
respecting  all  whom  we  had  known.  This  one,  a 
woful  loiterer,  was  now  rising  rapidly  at  the  bar. 
Another  idle  scape-grace  had  taken  orders  in  the 
Church.  One  young  spendthrift  had  become  a  close 
merchant  in  the  city.  A  busy  meddling  fellow,  whom 
I  well  remembered,  had  been  recently  returned  to 
Parliament — and  was  considered  a  rising  politician. 
A  fair-haired,  gentle  lad,  whose  sweetness  of  man- 
ner and  almost  feminine  graces  of  figure  had  fre- 
quently attracted  my  notice  at  college,  within  the 
year  had  lost  his  life  in  India,  while  leading  a  for- 
lorn-hope. Some  were  married,  and  had  turned 
country  squires.  Some  had  died,  stricken  in  early 
youth.  Others  perished  through  dissipation  :  and 
one,  a  young  man  of  brilliant  parts  and  great  prom- 
ise, in  a  fit  of  despondency,  had  fallen  by  his  own 
hand. 

No  romance  can  seem  more  singular, — no  history 
more  varied, — no  biography  more  impressive,  than 
the  narrative  of  the  life  of  those  who  have  been 
our  college  companions,  even  within  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  six  years  after  separation.  And  where  to 
the  world,  the  charactersof  them,  such  as  are  seen 
every  day,  exhibit  nothing  extraordinary,  the  chan- 
ges in  thought,  feeling  and  circumstances,  which 
is  presented  to  the  eye  with  their  early  history, 
may  well  attract  the  deepest  interest  and  curiosity. 
Before  we  had  ended  our  long  conversation,  the 
hall  clock  had  struck  the  hour  of  midnight ;  the 
embers  in  the  fireplace  had  fallen  apart  and  were 
turning  to  grey  ashes  ;  and  the  candles  glimmered 
in  the  sockets.  Roused  by  these  appearances  to 
the  belief  that  I  had  already  kept  Frank  longer  than 
I  should  have  done,  from  the  repose  which  his  ex- 
hausted condition  required,  I  hurried  his  reluctant 
steps  off  to  his  apartment.  And  staying  with  him 
only  long  enough  to  stir  the  dying  coals  of  his  cham- 
ber fire,  I  wished  him  a  happy  rest  in  his  new  home 
and  bade  him  good  nijiht. 


I  went  to  my  own  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  I  now 
pulled  an  oar  upon  the  river;  now  clambered  the 
hill  top,  and  looked  down  into  the  blue  lake  below 
me;  now  listened  to  the  gay  echoes  of  some  rois- 
tering song  ;  and  again  awoke  from  an  unquiet  doze 
to  fancy  that  I  heard  speeches  at  the  hustings — 
the  noise  of  deadly  battle, — or  turned  shuddering,  as 
there  seemed  to  break  in  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  the  report  of  a  solitary  pistol,  and  the  low 
smothered  groan  of  a  dying  man.  But  one  by  one 
these  reminiscences  of  our  evening's  conversation, 
wrought  by  fancy  into  a  living  drama,  faded  away  ; 
and  I  was  left  to  the  utter  darkness  and  shadowless 
kingdom  of  a  peaceful  sleep. 

When  Frank  and  I  met  in  the  morning  at  a  late 
breakfast,  I  was  happy  to  find  that  he  had  not  suf- 
fered from  the  unwonted  fatigue  of  the  day  before, 
or  from  the  excitement  of  our  long  conversation. 
And  as  the  weather  was  cold,  dreary  and  cheerless, 
with  a  heavy  rain  pattering  against  the  window 
glass,  I  felt  sure  that  in  the  repose  of  country  life, 
and  life  moreover  within  doors,  he  would  find  that 
rest  which  his  exhausted  frame  seemed  so  much  to 
require.  With  our  letters  and  papers,  and  an  oc- 
casional renewal  of  the  subjects  that  had  occupied 
us  the  evening  before,  the  day  went  happily  by. 
And  I  was  glad  to  see  from  the  manner  in  which 
Frank  adapted  himself  to  all  the  little  arrangements, 
which  I  had  made  for  his  comfort  and  convenience, 
that  the  old  spirit  of  confidence  in  the  reality  of  our 
mutual  friendship  still  remained  unshaken. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  weather  became  more  favora- 
ble. The  clouds  disappeared  or  melted  into  a  thin 
gauze-like  vapor,  that  in  the  early  morning  hung 
in  masses  about  the  horizon,  and  shot  a  silver  veil 
far  up  the  zenith.  Through  this  the  sun  shone  out 
mild  and  warm.  The  leaves  that  had  already  put 
on  the  thousand  tints  of  autumn,  seemed  clothed 
vv'iih  a  softer  beauty  beneath  the  light  of  the  mel- 
low sunshine.  And  the  air,  although  it  did  not 
come  freighted  with  the  breath  of  the  early  grass, 
or  of  the  young  flowers,  was  yet  warm  and  genial 
as  that  of  May.  Knowing  from  my  experience  of 
the  climate  that  this  happy  season  would  not  long 
endure,  I  took  advantage  of  its  brief  presence  to 
show  Frank  those  scenes,  which,  in  our  beautiful 
country,  were  esteemed  most  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  such  persons  in 
our  near  neighborhood  as  would  best  contribute  to 
alleviate  the  dullness  of  his  winter's  residence  with 
me. 

As  we  were  returning  one  morning  from  our  ac- 
customed ride,  I  drew  up  my  horse  on  a  little  knoll 
near  the  village  church,  and  pointed  out  to  him, 
some  three  hundred  yards  distant,  a  house  which  I 
wished  him  to  visit  with  me  on  the  morrow.  His 
eye  was  at  once  attracted  by  its  picturesque  situa- 
tion and  appearance.  The  hills  here  spread  out, 
enclosing  between  their  gentle  ascents,  a  shallow 
glen.     Half  way  up  this  little  valley,  sheltered  from 
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the  winds  of  winter,  stood  the  Rectory.  In  sumnner 
the  leaves  upon  the  many  trees  about  it  only  showed 
rising  above  them  the  high  topped  roof  and  the 
twisted  chimneys.  But  now,  in  the  nakedness  of 
the  winter  time,  the  crossing  branches  did  not  con- 
ceal the  house.  It  was  built  of  old-fashioned,  nar- 
row brick.  The  central  building  was  double,  and 
was  one  story  and  a  half  high.  The  wings  turned 
their  gable  ends  toward  the  road.  From  where  we 
stood,  we  could  see  that  the  brick  about  the  win- 
dows and  door  frame  projected  so  as  to  resemble 
casings  of  stone.  Little  buttresses  traversed  the 
front  of  the  main  building,  and  served  to  support 
the  projecting  roof.  A  large  rustic  porch  sheltered 
the  door  way.  In  the  distance  we  could  see  flow- 
ers blooming  in  the  windows.  The  lawn,  carefully 
rolled  and  tended,  appeared  to  retain  some  of  the 
verdure  of  the  departed  summer.  The  smoke 
curled  in  the  air  from  the  chimney  tops  :  and  as 
the  sunshine  dappled  the  bark  of  the  walnut  and 
beech  trees  that  stood  about  the  dwelling,  and  glar- 
ed in  yellow  light  along  the  antique  front  and  upon 
the  roof-tiles,  I  thought,  though  I  beheld  it  for  the 
thousandth  time,  that  my  eye  had  never  rested  on 
a  picture  of  more  rural  beauty. 

Yet  to  me  that  simple  dwelling  had  a  beauty  be- 
yond the  charm  of  hill  and  valley,  of  forest  trees, 
of  rolling  greensward,  or  the  bright  sky  that  hung 
over  all.  It  was  the  home  of  Henry  Allen, 
the  Rector  of  the  parish  :  a  man  who,  from  his 
twenty-fifth  year  until  his  sixty-third,  had,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  watched  over  the  little  fold  that  time 
and  chance  had  gathered  around  him.  He  had 
seen  the  infant  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  return  in 
the  vigor  of  his  strength  to  the  dust  from  whence 
he  came.  He  had  beheld  the  beautiful  die,  and 
shrivel  into  age — the  heart  of  the  proud  made 
desolate,  and  the  weak  comforted  in  their  afflictions. 
Yet  from  all, — from  the  babe  prattling  on  the  knee 
to  the  strong  man  in  his  agony, — from  the  lips  of 
manhood,  and  from  the  trembling  breath  of  age, — 
from  the  voice  of  beauty  in  its  bloom  and  in  its  sad 
decline — had  gone  forth,  from  the  commencement 
of  his  coming  among  them,  blessings,  and  blessings 
only,  upon  the  head  of  this  tried  minister  of  God. 

Not  a  sorrow  had  ever  visited  the  humblest  hearth 
in  that  village,  but  the  gentle  voice,  kind  sympa- 
thy, and  earliest  consolation  of  Henry  Allen  served 
to  alleviate  the  causes  of  distress.  And  no  bless- 
ing ever  shed  its  grateful  influence  upon  one  happy 
heart,  without  there  coming  with  it  to  gladden  its 
possession,  a  sense  of  the  pleasure  which  the  good 
minister  took  in  the  event.  No  man  could  have 
been  more  loved  or  more  revered  than  he  was.  And 
I  verily  believe,  that  all  who  knew  in  what  serenity 
his  latter  days  had  been  passed,  believed  that  the 
good  old  times  of  heavenly  visitation  were  come 
again  ;  and  that  angels  spread  by  night  and  day 
their  sheltering  wings  over  the  silent  valley  where 
he  dwelt.     But  there  had  been  days  of  mourning 


in  that  happy  home.  Two  children  had  grown  up 
in  child-like  beauty  and  innocence  only  to  blight  the 
rich  promise  of  their  youth  by  an  early  death.  But 
severe  as  this  misfortune  was  to  one  whose  happi- 
ness had  taken  such  deep  root  beside  an  humble 
hearth-stone,  it  was  borne  without  a  murmur.  And 
as  if  in  reward  for  their  childless  resignation,  in 
the  autumn  of  life,  blossomed  under  their  tender 
care  one,  in  whom  all  the  beauty  and  innocence  of 
the  departed  seemed  to  live  anew. 

Mary  Allen  was  now  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
love  which  all  bore  to  her  father  would  have  opened 
to  her  the  hearts  of  the  villagers.  But  without 
the  spell  of  the  old  man's  name,  there  was  in  her 
own  person  and  character  sufficient  to  deserve  all 
the  affection  that  the  kindest  partiality  could  be- 
stow. It  was  not  that  she  was  lovely ;  although 
the  common  gaze  rarely  encountered  a  being  more 
richly  gifted  with  beauty.  They  who  praised  her 
seldom  spoke  of  anything  that  belonged  to  her  per- 
sonal appearance.  But  the  old  loved  to  tell  how, 
when  their  hearts  were  heavy  with  sorrow  and  their 
lives  made  burdensome  with  pain,  sweet  Mary 
Allen  would  come  to  their  lonely  fireside,  and  with 
her  gentle  hands  and  cheerful  words  fill  all  the 
house  with  pleasantness  and  peace.  And  when 
their  own  eyes,  grow^n  dim  with  age  or  weakened 
by  disease,  failed  them  in  their  attempts  to  read  for 
themselves  the  truths  of  the  Holy  Word,  the  low 
sweet  voice  of  Mary  Allen  was  heard  repeating 
the  solemn  lessons  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel 
within  their  cottage  halls,  in  accents  that  more  re- 
sembled the  teachings  of  a  ministering  angel,  than 
the  sounds  of  a  human  tongue. 

The  young  too  loved  her.  The  wildest  child  on 
the  village  green  hushed  his  shrill  outcry  when  he 
saw  her.  The  sounds  of  infant  sorrow,  the  cau- 
ses of  childish  distress,  all  vanished  under  her  gen- 
tle influence.  I  have  seen  her,  when  weary  of 
amusement  the  children  scattered  to  and  fro  their 
plaything  of  an  hour,  gather  the  restless  wanderers 
about  her,  and  by  such  simple  talk  as  children  love 
to  hear,  or  by  some  sweet  story  of  another  day  be- 
guile their  attention  and  send  them  away  at  last 
smiling,  happy,  and  contented.  Upon  the  home  of 
such  age  and  of  such  youth,  Frank  and  I  looked 
awhile  with  admiring  eyes  :  he  pleased  only  with 
the  appearance  of  tranquillity  and  with  the  elements 
of  rural  beauty  that  made  up  the  picture  before 
him  ;  and  I  pondering  over  the  happy  life  and  holy 
character  of  those  who  lived  within  the  simple 
dwelling. 

As  it  was  yet  early,  he  proposed  that  we  should 
not  delay  our  visit  until  the  morrow,  and  so  we  at 
once  took  our  way  up  the  green  lane  that  led 
from  the  high  road  to  the  Rectory.  As  we  passed 
through  the  grounds  immediately  before  the  house, 
we  perceived  every  where  the  marks  of  a  taste  ele- 
gant yet  simple.  The  arrangement  and  choice  of 
flowers,  the  sloping  grassy  banks,  the  root-seats 
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fixed   beneath  the  spreading  trees,  where  the  stu- 
dent might  rest  and  yet  see  spread  out  before  him 
the  beauty  of  the  little  valley,  all  served  to  show 
with  what  taste  and  refinement  the  simple  charms 
of  the  place  had  been  seized  upon  and  improved. 
Entering  the  house,   we  were   shown  into  the 
Rector's  Library,  a  large  room   upon  the  right  of 
the  hall,  which  in  that  small  family  was  very  often 
the  common  sitting-room.     For  the  Rector  used  to 
say  that  he  could  never  study  so  well  as  when  he 
saw  beside  him  the  same  kind  face  which  had  cheer- 
ed him  from  his  early  manhood  even  unto  his  age. 
And  as  for  Mary,  her  soft  footstep  and  low  whisp- 
ers would  never  have  disturbed  the  meditation  of 
any  one.     It  was  even  so  that  we  found  them.    In 
his  high-backed  chair  beside  the  fire,  with  his  little 
reading  table  drawn  toward  him,  upon  which  lay  a 
huge  folio  volume,  sat  Henry  Allen,  the  Rector  of 
our  parish.     Time  had  indeed  altered  much  a  face 
said  in  its  youth  to  have  been  eminently  handsome. 
But  although  the  cheeks  were  thin  and  the  hair,  no 
longer  raven  black,  was  scattered  thinly  over  his 
head   in   locks  of  snowy   whiteness,  yet   the  brow 
was  broad,  high  and  even  ;  the  deep  blue  eyes  still 
shone  with  a  softened  brightness  ;  and  around  the 
lips  there  dwelt  the  same  expression  of  content- 
ment and  inward  tranquillity  that  had  ever  marked 
his  benign  countenance.     His  figure  was  large  and, 
considering  his  years,  still  muscular.      And   his 
dress,  which  was  a  plain  black,  was  every  where 
faultlessly  neat.     Opposite  to  him  sat  Mrs.  Allen, 
the  partner  of  his  few  sorrows,  and  the  companion 
of  his  long  and  happy  pilgrimage.     She  too   bore 
the  traces  of  having  possessed  some  beauty  in  early 
life.     But  time  had  dealt  more  hardly  with  her  than 
with  her  husband.     She  had  suffered  much  from 
sickness,  and  of  this  her  attenuated   figure  bore 
painful  testimony.     But  the  same  tranquil  expres- 
sion, which  was  the  charm  of  her  husband's  ap- 
pearance, also  distinguished  hers. 

As  the  door  of  the  Library  opened,  Mary  was 
about  handing  to  her  father  some  book  that  he  want- 
ed from  an  upper  shelf;  and  conscious  only  of  my 
entrance,  she  went  on  with  her  search  for  another 
missing  volume.  To  her  father  she  seemed  so 
much  of  a  child,  that  he  did  not  observe  that  Frank 
had  not  been  presented  to  her.  And  as  in  the  first 
few  moments  I  was  busy  in  answering  his  numer- 
ous inquiries,  Frank  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
unnoticed  at  Mary  Allen,  as  she  stood  poring  over 
the  title-page  of  a  book,  with  her  face  half  turned 
from  him.  It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  his  sur- 
prise, nor  was  his  astonishment  without  a  reason  : 
for  I  had  not  prepared  him  for  the  vision  of  beauty 
that  he  was  to  see. 

She  was  taller  than  most  of  her  age,  and  her 
figure  possessed  an  unusual  symmetry.  Her  face 
was  fair  even  to  paleness  ;  for  though  not  delicate, 
her  cheek  wanted  the  ruddy  bloom  that  makes  all 


lor  of  her  face  took  nothing  from  its  loveliness  ;  for 
her  forehead  was  smooth  and  broad  ;  and  the  curls 
that  clustered  upon  it  in  golden  ringlets  and  fell 
apart,  flowing  in  profusion  over  her  shoulders,  were 
of  that  color  which  best  suited  the  delicate  tint  of 
the  cheek  they  sheltered.  Her  brows  were  as  ac- 
curately arched  as  though  they  had  been  touched 
with  a  pencil.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  hue  and  beauty 
that  no  painter's  art  could  emulate.  They  were  of 
a  deep  bhie,  and  in  their  expression  there  was  a 
holiness,  candor,  a  depth  of  tenderness  and  love, 
that  seemed  only  to  belong  to  such  meek  eyes  as 
hauntus  in  a  dream. 

Turning  to  give  her  father  the  book  he  wanted, 
she  saw  Frank.  And  as  I  presented  him,  with  a 
smile  the  color  upon  her  cheek  heightened  into  a 
blush  of  surprise.  But  with  her,  perfect  innocence 
and  simplicity  were  in  the  place  of  that  confidence 
which  society  bestows  ;  and  her  low  laugh  soon 
rang  out  in  pleasant  unison  with  the  gaiety  of  that 
happy  household. 

Frank  Hastings  and  the  old  Rector  were  soon 
deep  in  conversation.  They  were  both  from  the 
same  part  of  the  country,  and  the  old  gentleman 
took  peculiar  pleasure  in  making  inquiries  after  all 
the  names  and  families  which  be  remembered  to 
have  known  in  his  youth.  Saving  now  and  then 
one  person,  all  of  whom  he  asked  had  long  slept  in 
their  graves.  But  his  curiosity  did  not  seem  to 
end  with  their  lives.  He  loved  to  hear  of  the  for- 
tunes of  their  children,  although  they  had  never 
met  his  eye.  Luckily  Frank  had  the  memory  of 
a  genealogist  :  and  I  must  say,  that  I  heard  with 
admiration  his  minute  account  of  families  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  But  I  could  see  that 
when  he  at  times  turned  his  looks  in  another  direc- 
tion, the  eyes  of  the  old  man  were  fixed  with  an 
air  of  melancholy  interest  upon  his  pallid  face  and 
wasted  figure.  This  interest  was  more  particularly 
displayed  when  we  rose  to  depart.  With  his  own 
hands  he  raised  the  collar  of  Frank's  coat,  warn- 
ing him  that  there  was  care  required  in  encounter- 
ing the  chill  evenings  of  a  late  November. 

It  was  not  my  friend's  habit  to  be  very  enthusi- 
astic ;  but  when  we  were  once  more  around  the  fire 
in  the  Library,  he  could  not  forbear  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  me  for  showing  him  a  vt'oman  of  such 
exquisite  loveliness.  He  looked  with  a  sigh  at  his 
thin  hands,  and  said  that  he  supposed  considera- 
tions of  prudence  must  make  him  a  prisoner  many 
weeks  during  the  coming  season.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  he  declared  that  he  would  send  for  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  every  family  whose  history 
he  had  not  been  able  to  give  the  Rector,  if  it  were 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  have  a  frequent  excuse 
for  helping  Mary  to  find  her  father's  books. 

Within  a  few  days  the  Rector  called  to  see  us. 
After  telling  me  that  I  must  come  to  the  Rectory 
whenever  I  felt  lonely,  considering  it  as  my  own 


youth  seem  beautiful.     But  in  her  the  natural  pal-  home,  he  turned  to  Frank  and  gave  him  a  cordial 
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invitation  to  do  likewise.  He  even,  with  a  lialf 
satire,  professed  to  believe  that  my  sporting  habits 
would  be  a  reason  for  an  invalid's  wishing  to  amuse 
his  deserted  state  now  and  then  by  seeking  society 
elsewhere.  Frank  was  not  long  in  availing  him- 
self of  this  invitation.  When  the  weather  per- 
mitted he  went  every  morning  to  the  Rectory.  And 
between  finding  for  the  Rector  the  quotations  he 
needed  in  his  studies,  and  helping  Mrs.  Allen  to 
select  and  disentangle  the  thousand  and  one  skeins 
of  yarn  with  which  her  work-box  was  crowded,  he 
soon  aj)peared  as  much  at  home  in  tlie  family,  as 
he  was  at  my  own  house.  To  Mary  also  he  be- 
came a  daily  companion.  lie  had  great  taste  in 
music,  and  was  an  excellent  performer  upon  the 
flute.  And  while  she  played  upon  the  harpsichord 
and  sang  her  father's  favorite  ballads,  he  sometimes 
accompanied  her  with  his  instrument,  and  some- 
times joined  his  own  voice  in  harmony  with  iier 
wild  woodland  notes. 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  was  nothing  like 
bashfulness  or  awkwardness  in  Mary's  manner. 
Childlike  in  simjdicity,  she  had  yet  a  womanly  dig- 
nity of  demeanor  and  conversation.  And  although 
her  spirits  were  full  of  gaiety,  yet  they  never  pass- 
ed beyond  that  pleasant  cheerfulness  which  exhila- 
rates without  exhausting.  So  that  aUhough  there 
were  ten  years  difference  between  Frank's  age  and 
her  own  ;  although  she  had  passed  the  brief  period 
of  her  own  life  in  tranquil  seclusion,  and  he  in  his 
own  longer  career  had  experienced  the  dissipations 
of  college,  and  the  more  dangerous  amusements 
of  the  world,  the  excitement  of  study  and  the  try- 
ing conflict  of  professional  life,  yet  he  talked  to 
Mary,  and  really  seemed  to  feel  as  if  her  experi- 
ence had  in  all  things  been  equal  to  his  own. 

She  evidently  liked  him.  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  she  had  not.  Always  gentle  in  his  man- 
ner, to  her  his  bearing  was  even  yet  more  consid- 
erate and  respectful,  than  1  had  ever  known  it.  But 
although  nature  had  endowed  her  with  quick  per- 
cej)tions,  and  these  had  matured  rapidly  into  the 
graces  of  a  perfect  woman  beneath  the  steady  care 
and  discipline  of  her  admirable  parents,  yet  she 
could  not  but  remain  long  unconscious  of  the  real 
feelings  created  by  her  new  association.  But  with 
Frank  the  case  was  different.  1  had  observed  that 
aUhough  gay  and  happy  when  with  the  family  at 
the  Rectory,  lie  had  of  late  seemed  unusually  de- 
jected after  remaining  alone,  or  when  left  only  with 
me. 

One  night,  shortly  after  Christmas,  when  he  had 
sat  for  near  an  hour  silently  and  moodily,  watching 
the  flame  eating  its  way  slowly  through  a  stick  of 
wood,  I  joined  in  iiis  observation  :  and  when  at  last 
the  log  parted,  and  the  fragments  fell  down  upon 
the  hearth,  I  desired  to  know,  now  tiiat  the  catas- 
trophe was  over,  if  he  intended  to  wait  until  the 
next  one  burned  through  also,     lie  smiled  a  inel- 


were  indeed  of  a  burning  flame  and  rapid  decay, 
they  did  not  centre  in  the  diist  and  cinders  that  he 
had  so  long  watched.  Holding  out  his  hand  to 
mine,  he  bade  me  put  my  finger  on  the  wrist.  I 
did  so.  The  pulse  was  thread-like,  but  exceeding- 
ly rapid.     His  hand  was  dry  and  burning. 

Without  waiting  for  any  comment  he  said  to  me 
that  he  could  now  no  longer  conceal  from  himself 
that  his  life  was  gradually  yielding  to  the  progress 
of  a  fatal  disease.  He  was  yet  young,  and  he  had 
entertained  all  those  hopes  of  future  usefulness  and 
dignity,  that  lend  their  lustre  to  the  paths  of  toil. 
He  now  felt  that  his  labors,  even  if  they  were  con- 
tinued, could  end  in  nothing;  for,  that  long  before 
that  autumn  in  which  he  might  put  forth  his  hand 
and  gather  in  the  growth  of  a  blooming  spring  and 
a  golden  summer,  he  would  have  sunk  into  the 
grave.  But  even  in  his  own  brief  experience  of 
life  he  had  learned  to  set  less  store  upon  what  were 
usually  accounted  the  objects  of  worldly  ambition, 
than  was  perhaps  natural  in  so  young  a  man.  That 
he  had  seen  his  own  growing  indiirerence  with  a 
nnelancholy  pleasure,  because  if  he  was  to  be  corn- 
pelled,  by  an  untimely  death,  to  leave  this  world 
and  all  its  greatness,  it  lightened  the  sorrow  of  de- 
parture to  feel  that  his  heart  did  not  vainly  cling 
to  those  pursuits  which  it  was  not  destined  to  fol- 
low. 

"  But  now,"  he  said,  and  while  he  spoke  he  bu- 
ried his  face  between  his  hands,  "  now,  while  I 
seem  standing  even  upon  the  threshold  of  the  gate 
of  death,  life  wears  a  presence  dearer  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever  adorned  it  even  in  the  hopeful 
days  of  my  early  manhood.  And  although,  as  my 
lingering  gaze  dwells  npon  its  beauty,  it  seems  only 
to  increase  in  grace  and  loveliness,  uttering  prophe- 
cies of  happiness  beyond  all  that  it  ever  seemed  des- 
tined to  attain,  yet  I  feel  that  the  vision  can  never 
be  realized.  And  thus,  besides  the  stern  encounter 
that  I  shall  have  to  undergo  with  that  enemy  which 
must  surely  overcome  me,  I  feel  that  I  shall  be 
haunted  in  the  useless  conflict,  by  beautiful  regards, 
which  must  shake  my  courage,  by  letting  me  know 
how  much  I  am  about  to  lose  forever." 

He  had  mentioned  no  name,  but  well  I  knew 
what  newer  feeling  had  cost  him  this  unavailing 
regret.  And  although  1  had  scarcely  everfeltable 
to  convince  myself  that  the  friend  of  my  early  youth 
was  indeed  passing  away,  yet  my  fears  had  grown 
stronger  of  late  than  they  had  ever  been  ;  for  I 
too  had  observed  that  his  cheek  was  yet  paler  and 
his  figure  yet  more  attenuated  than  before.  I  sought 
with  such  words  of  hope  as  seemed  most  probable, 
to  cheer  his  desponding  spirit.  But  his  grief  was 
no  fancy  and  no  self-delusion.  And  shaking  his 
head  tnournfuUy  in  reply  to  my  proffered  consola- 
tion, he  silently  rose  from  his  place  and  left  the  . 
room. 

When  we  met  on  liic  following  morning,  his  spir- 


ancholy  smile, and  told  me  that  although  his  thoughts   its  seemed  to  have  regained  their  ordinary  cheer- 
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fulness.  That  day,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
he  remained  at  home.  And  although,  when  the 
hour  came  at  which  he  usually  went  to  the  Rectory, 
he  seemed  somewhat  nervous  and  agitated,  yet  as 
the  morning  passed  he  recovered  his  trantiuilliiy. 

Perceiving  that  he  had  determined  to  lessen  the 
frequency  of  his  visits  at  the  Rectory,  I  endeav- 
ored to  add  to  his  amusements  at  home.  1  could 
not  hut  appreciate  his  spirH  of  self-denial.  For 
although  in  the  sincerity  of  his  own  convictions  as 
to  his  approaching  death,  he  rightly  considered  that 
his  new  attachment  would  render  him  less  resigned 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  heen  ;  yet  I  know 
that  the  knowledge  of  her  affection  and  its  tender 
ofTices  would  have  soothed  the  hours  of  pain  and 
sickness  which  he  was  then  enduring,  and  would 
have  tranquilized  his  spirit  in  its  closing  moments. 
But  with  an  honest  and  manly  fortitude,  he  thought 
of  events  beyond  the  limit  of  his  own  life.  He 
felt  that  now  he  was  perhaps  only  her  companion 
and  her  friend  ;  but  that  habits  of  close  association 
might  cause  him  to  be  more  to  her  than  this.  And 
if  in  all  the  tenderness  and  docility  of  her  nature, 
the  strong  shoots  of  her  affection  should  hang  and 
cluster  about  iiis  declining  life,  what  would  be  her 
fate  when  he  was  stricken  down  in  the  very  first 
blossoming  of  her  youth. 

But  these  purposes,  generous  as  they  were,  failed 
in  their  object.  The  next  day  was  as  mild  and  ge- 
nial as  had  been  the  weather  of  the  first  week  after 
Frank's  arrival  among  us.  As  I  threw  up  the  Li- 
brary window  to  catch  the  pleasant  morning  air,  I 
saw  the  Rector's  pony  carriage  driving  up  the  ave- 
nue. Frank's  absence  on  the  day  before  had  alarm- 
ed the  old  gentleman,  and  when  he  saw  him  appa- 
rently no  worse  in  health  than  he  had  been  when 
they  last  met,  he  insisted  that  the  penalty  of  ac- 
companying him  at  once  to  the  Rectory  should  be 
paid  for  the  anxiety  which  his  remaining  away  had 
occasioned. 

Frank  looked  embarrassed  and  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  ;  but  the  kind  old  man  would  not 
listen  to  the  refusal.  As  he  rose  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  his  departure,  he  actu- 
ally tottered  from  extreme  weakness.  I  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  him  for  leaving  the  hall  when 
he  was  evidently  so  unwell  ;  but  the  Rector  play- 
fully rebuked  me  for  supposing  that  an  invalid  could 
not  be  better  cared  for  in  his  family,  than  by  the 
household  of  a  bachelor. 

He  pressed  me  to  accompany  my  friend,  but  T 
declined.  Taken  up  with  different  occupations, 
the  time  wore  away  until  the  afternoon,  when  I 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  rapid  clatter  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  avenue.  Before  I  had  time 
to  inquire  the  reason  of  the  unusual  speed  of  the 
rider,  the  door  opened  and  the  Rector's  servant  hur- 
ried breathlessly  in.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  line 
informing  me  that  Frank  had  been  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  desired   to  see  me.     The  note  added  that 


experienced  surgeons  had  been  sent  for,  and  urged 
that  I  would  make  no  delay  in  going  to  the  Rectory. 

I  need  not  say  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  min- 
utes I  arrived  at  the  house.  Doctor  Selwvn  drove 
up  at  the  same  time,  and  we  entered  together. 
The  Rector,  pale  and  agitated,  met  us  in  the  hall. 
He  told  us  that  Frank,  near  an  hour  before,  while 
endeavoring  to  replace  a  large  folio  upon  a  shelf  in 
the  Library,  had  been  suddenly  attacked  with  a 
hemorrhage.  The  bleeding  seemed  to  have  stop- 
ped in  a  gieat  degroe  ;  but  that  he  was  very  much 
exhausted.  Desiring  us  to  follow  him  softly,  he 
led  the  way  into  a  room  opposite  the  Ijibrary,  where 
he  said  they  had  arranged  a  bpd  for  my  poor  friend. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  which  I  then  be- 
held. Stretched  upon  a  couch  lay  poor  Frank 
Hastings  pale  as  death  ;  his  dress  exhibiting  many 
distressing  traces  of  his  sad  condition.  As  1  went 
towards  him,  he  moved  his  livid  lips  without  a 
sound,  and  smiled  faintly  in  recognition  of  my  com- 
ing. At  his  head  stood  Mrs.  Allen,  composed, 
careful,  attentive  ;  her  long  experience  in  works  of 
charity  having  rendered  her  familiar  with  sickness 
and  distress.  Familiar,  but  not  indilTerent ;  for 
as  she  leaned  over  my  poor  friend,  wiping  the  cold 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  her  eyes  became  suffu- 
sed with  tears,  which,  unknown  even  to  herself, 
coursed  in  large  drops  down  her  cheek.  She  had 
sent  Mary  to  obtain  something  for  his  use,  previ- 
ous to  our  entrance  ; — and,  as  I  approached  Frank, 
the  gentle  girl  had  just  fulfilled  her  mission.  The 
eyes  of  the  poor  sufferer  turned  from  me  to  follow 
her  movements.  And  if  the  sorrow  of  that  beau- 
tiful being  could  have  reconciled  him  to  his  melan- 
choly condition,  I  am  sure  that  what  he  saw  would 
have  borne  full  consolation  to  his  heart.  Her  nat- 
urally pale  cheek  was  of  an  ashen  whiteness.  Her 
very  lips  seemed  bloodless  from  her  agitation.  Her 
dark  blue  eyes  swam  with  tears.  As  she  stood- 
beside  her  mother,  her  hands  were  clasped  together 
and  slightly  raised.  And  in  her  utter  unconscious- 
ness of  the  presence  of  all  about  her,  save  the  un^- 
happy  being,  who  seemed  to  be  dying  as  he  lay, 
her  lips  moved  in  an  audible  prayer  for  his  safety. 

As  the  physician  approached  the  bedside  he  whis- 
pered to  Mrs  Allen,  and  she  and  Mary  left  the  apart- 
ment. Poor  Frank  followed  them  with  a  fixed  but 
languid  gaze  to  the  door-way,  and  then  closed  his 
eyes  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Doctor  Selwyn  spenf 
some  time  in  ascertaining  his  true  condition,  and  in' 
prescribing  such  remedies  as  would  be  most  likely 
to  check  the  direct  consequences  of  the  accident. 
As  he  left  the  apartment,  he  motioned  to  me  that 
I  should  follow  him.  He  was  a  man  of  great  skill' 
in  his  profession,  but  his  familiarity  with  suffering- 
had  not  blunted  his  natural  feelings.  And  although' 
the  invalid  was  to  him  an  entire  stranger,  the  pa- 
tience he  exhibited,  and  the  evident  distress  of  all' 
around,  sensibly  aflecled  the  good  physician. 

He  told  me  that  as  1  seemed  to  be  the  nearesl? 
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friend  of  the  invalid,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  tell 
me  his  true  opinion  of  the  case.  He  said  that 
Frank's  condition  was  such  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly survive  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
that  he  might  die  much  sooner.  Although  shocked 
by  this  intelligence,  I  was  not  wholly  unprepared 
for  it,  and  I  hastened  to  inquire  how  soon  Frank 
could  be  removed  to  my  own  house,  and  with  what 
safety.  He  said  that  he  might,  and  probably  would 
be  great]}'  revived  within  a  few  days,  if  left  undis- 
turbed ;  but  that  any  movement  or  excitement  at 
that  time  would  only  tend  to  shorten  a  life  already 
hastening  to  a  rapid  close..  The  Rector  approach- 
ed as  this  opinion  was  given.  He  at  once  exclaim- 
ed in  a  decided  tone,  that  Frank  should  remain 
where  he  was  during  his  indisposition,  whether  it 
ended  fatally  or  not.  And  that  as  for  me,  he  would 
give  me  a  room  beside  that  of  my  friend,  in  order 
that  I  might  see  that  he  was  not  neglected. 

The  old  gentleman  endeavored  to  say  this  in  his 
usual  hearty  cheerful  manner.  But  the  tears  were 
in  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  grew  thick  as  he  proceed- 
ed :  and  as  he  ended,  he  turned  abruptly  from  us 
and  hurried  away  to  conceal  his  emotion.  All  that 
night  I  watched  poor  Frank  through  his  feverish, 
uneasy  slumbers.  Once  or  twice  he  attempted  to 
speak,  but  I  begged  him  to  be  silent,  and  in  a  few 
words  told  him  that  he  was  to  be  left  at  the  Rec- 
tory during  his  sickness,  and  that  I  would  remain 
with  him.  I  knew  that  in  his  anxious  and  unhappy 
state  of  feeling,  this  information  would  tranquilize 
him  more  than  all  the  power  of  medicine  ;  and  so 
it  was,  for  as  the  morning  wore  he  sank  into  a  light 
sleep. 

The  day  was  faintly  dawning  in  the  east,  when  I 
heard  a  tap  at  the  door  of  the  chamber.  A  tap  so 
faint  and  gentle,  that  it  did  not  break  even  the  light 
slumber  of  the  invalid.  I  noiselessly  opened  the 
door.  It  was  Mary.  With  childlike  anxiety  and 
artlessness,  but  with  a  womanly  tenderness  and 
sympathy,  she  told  me  that  she  came  even  thus 
early  to  inquire  after  my  friend.  And  when  she 
heard  that  he  at  last  slept  tranquilly,  she  glided 
away  with  a  happy  smile,  that  made  her  once  more 
seem  like  her  cheerful  self. 

Three  days  more  passed  away.  Frank's  strength 
had  so  far  returned,  that  he  was  able  to  talk  for  a 
few  moments  at  distant  intervals.  He  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  removed  to  the  Hall.  But  the  Doc- 
tor thought  the  step  so  injudicious,  and  the  Rector 
forbade  it  in  such  absolute  language,  that  I  joined 
with  them  in  persuading  him  to  rest  contentedly 
where  he  was.  Many  times  a  day  the  light  step 
of  Mary  came  to  the  door  ;  and  her  whispered  in- 
quiries for  the  invalid  often  reached  his  ear.  When- 
ever Frank  heard  the  familiar  sound,  his  face  light- 
ened with  hope  and  expectation;  but  as  her  steps 
turned  slowly  away  from  the  door,  he  seemed  list- 
less and  unhappy. 

Well  knowing  what  those  wishes  were,  which  he 


forbore  to  utter,  I  took  an  occasion  to  say  to  Mary 
one  day  in  the  Rector's  presence,  that  I  thought 
she  might  occasionally  aid  me  in  nursing  our  poor 
friend.  She  looked  inquiringly  at  her  father.  And 
he,  as  though  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  her 
presence  would  in  any  way  alleviate  the  painful 
circumstances  of  Frank's  situation,  smilingly  told 
her  that  she  might  be  in  the  sick  room,  whenever 
I  would  let  her,  if  she  did  not  disturb  the  rest  of 
my  patient.  When  her  mother  visited  Frank  short- 
ly after,  Mary  accompanied  her.  I  prepared  him 
for  her  coming.  And  when  I  saw  what  happiness 
shone  upon  his  pallid  face  as  she  entered  the  apart- 
ment, I  felt  that  I  had  indeed  administered  to  his 
mind  a  more  grateful  medicine,  than  science  could 
prepare.  He  did  not  speak  when  Mary  gave  hitn 
her  hand  and  inquired  with  a  trembling  voice  as  to 
his  condition;  but  he  fixed  with  swimming  eyes  a 
look  of  tender  gratitude  upon  her  face,  that  fully 
revealed  his  deep  sense  of  her  kindness  in  coming 
to  see  him.  The  poor  child  was  evidently  encour- 
aged by  his  appearance.  For  although  he  was 
dreadfully  emaciated,  yet  he  did  not  present  the 
same  ghastly  look,  that  had  so  much  alarmed  her 
when  he  was  first  taken  ill.  The  slow  fever  that 
consumed  him  burned  with  a  hectic  glow  upon  his 
cheek.  His  lips  were  no  longer  livid,  but  of  a 
bright  red  color,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  an  un- 
naturally brilliant  lustre. 

I  did  not  permit  Mary  to  remain  long  with  him  on 
this  occasion,  for  I  felt  that  it  was  much  better  that 
he  should  become  gradually  accustomed  to  the  ex- 
citement of  her  society.  But  her  visits  grew  lon- 
ger day  by  day.  When  the  week  was  ending  she 
sat  almost  constantly  in  his  chamber.  They  spoke 
little  together,  for  Doctor  Selwyn  forbade  it.  But 
now  and  then  as  her  gentle  hand  smoothed  his  pil- 
low, or  prepared  something  to  cool  his  fevered  lips, 
I  could  hear  him  murmur  to  her  faint  expressions 
of  his  gratitude.  In  the  deep  anxiety  with  which 
she  watched  over  him, — in  the  womanly  gravity 
with  which  her  character  appeared  more  than  or- 
dinarily imbued — and  in  the  tears  that  rolled  invol- 
untarily from  her  eyes  despite  her  assumed  cheer- 
fulness, when  she  talked  with  me  out  of  the  inva- 
lid's sight, — all  tended  to  convince  me  that  the 
love  of  Frank  Hastings,  melancholy  as  it  was  in 
its  history  and  character,  was  yet  equalled  by  a 
feeling  in  her  heart  more  prophetic  even  of  coming 
sorrow  than  his  own. 

In  the  third  week  after  the  commencement  of 
his  illness,  I  came  one  morning  to  his  bedside  to 
inquire  as  usual,  how  he  had  slept.  Before  he  an- 
swered me  I  observed  a  great  change  in  his  ap- 
pearance. The  flush  was  gone  from  his  cheek  and 
the  color  from  his  lips.  Without  a  tremor  in  his 
voice  he  told  me  that  he  believed  that  he  was  at 
last  dying.  And  he  begged  that  he  might  as  soon 
as  possible  see  Dr.  Selwyn,  and  know  if  it  were  the 
case.     For  he  said  that  he  had  much  to  say  which 
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he  would  not  willingly  have  perish  with  him,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  he  would  not  utter  until  the 
links  that  bound  him  to  the  earth  were  about  sepa- 
rating forever. 

In  a  few  moments  Dr.  Selwyn  appeared,  and  in 
reply  to  Frank's  look  of  solemn  inquiry,  he  told 
him  that  he  was  indeed  dying.  My  poor  friend 
heard  his  doom  vi'ithouta  murmur;  and  putting  his 
hand  in  the  Doctor's,  he  affectionately  thanked  him 
for  his  tenderness  and  care,  and  then  begged  me  to 
let  the  Rector  and  his  family  know  what  was  about 
to  take  place.  I  communicated  to  them  the  intel- 
ligence as  gently  as  I  could.  But  although  it  was 
not  unexpected,  yet  it  threw  the  family  into  deep 
distress.  The  sweetness  of  Frank's  disposition, 
and  his  patience  during  his  illness,  had  endeared 
him  to  the  old  man's  heart.  Mrs.  Allen  loved  him 
as  a  son.  Mary  as  she  followed  her  agitated  pa- 
rents to  the  chamber  where  he  lay,  seemed  more 
self-possessed  than  either  ;  but  there  was  in  her 
face  an  expression  of  tearless  sorrow,  that  showed 
her  heart  was  too  deeply  shaken  to  find  relief  in 
outward  signs  of  grief. 

As  they  stood  around  his  bedside,  he  requested 
to  be  raised  upon  pillows.  And  then  in  a  voice 
firmer  and  stronger  than  I  could  have  expected 
from  his  dying  condition,  he  spoke  to  the  Rector. 
He  thanked  him  for  having  sheltered  him  in  his 
last  hours,  with  the  care  and  affection  of  a  parent, 
a  kindness  that  he  more  deeply  appreciatedi  be- 
cause he  had  come  among  them  a  stranger. 

"  But,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  for  a  moment 
choked  with  emotion,  "  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  I 
should  die  now.  I  had  intended  to  go  down  into 
my  grave  with  my  secret  untold.  But  as  it  is,  it 
seems  ordered  that  I  should  not  conceal  those  feel- 
ings, which  made  the  hope  of  life  long  dear  to  my 
heart ;  and  which,  when  that  passed  from  me,  ser- 
ved above  all  other  things  to  soothe  the  sorrow  of 
an  early  death.  It  cannot  now  do  any  one  harm 
to  say,  Mary,  how  deeply  I  have  loved  you.  It  was, 
perhaps,  little  to  give  you  the  withering  blossoms 
of  a  blighted  spring.  But  all  that  my  heart  could 
offer  was  freely  yours;  and  I  had  hoped,  that  if  it 
pleased  heaven  to  spare  my  young  life,  its  riper 
thoughts  would  have  been  worthy  of  a  being  as 
gentle  and  innocent.  But  now  all  these  hasty  pros- 
pects have  passed  away.  Yet,  while  I  am  left  to 
feel  that  the  possession  of  your  love  is  denied  me 
by.  an  early  death,  I  trust  that  the  recollection  of 
my  affection  will  abide  with  you  through  all  time. 
And  that  although  left  upon  the  world  without  bro- 
ther or  parent,  there  are  few  who  will  remember 
me  ;  I  trust  that  so  long  as  you  shall  live,  my  me- 
mory will  be  preserved.  Not  to  weep  over,  with 
vain  tears,  but  to  be  recalled,  as  a  sister  shall  recall 
all  that  was  dear  and  hallowed  in  the  associations 
of  her  childhood  with  some  loved  brother,  whom 
she  can  meet  no  more  forever." 

He  ceased  to  speak  and  sank  back  upon  the  pil- 


lows. As  he  spoke  to  her,  Mary  fell  down  by  the 
bedside  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  I 
could  see  the  large  tears  trickling  through  her  fin- 
gers. The  old  man  laid  his  hand  upon  that  of 
Frank  and  said  in  a  voice  of  great  solemnity — "My 
son,  it  has  been  decreed  by  one,  the  wisdom  of 
whose  judgment  we  may  not  question,  that  thou 
should'st  early  yield  up  thy  life.  But  if  it  can  lend 
any  consolation  to  thy  present  feelings,  believe  that 
to  no  mortal  hand  would  I  as  willingly  have  confi- 
ded the  trust  of  my  daughter  as  to  thine.  And  I 
feel  that  sorrowful  as  is  her  first  experience  of  hu- 
man life,  it  is  better  for  her  to  remember  the  afl^ec- 
lion  of  one  such  as  thou  art,  though  he  live  not, 
than  to  expect  all  that  the  breathing  world  often 
yields  to  the  human  heart."  He  took  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  as  she  knelt  and  placed  it  in  Frank's, 
"Seldom,"  said  he,  "has  there  been  such  a  be- 
trothal, the  betrothal  of  the  living  with  one  about 
to  die.  But  its  recollection  will  be  to  my  beloved 
child,  as  the  presence  of  an  angel,  keeping  her 
steadfast  in  that  life  of  innocence  and  truth,  which 
has  made  herseem  beautiful  to  this  departing  soul." 

Hand  in  hand  they  remained,  while  a  long  silence 
dwelt  in  the  chamber.  My  poor  friend  struggled 
to  speak,  but  his  lips  moved  without  a  sound.  He 
opened  his  eye  languidly,  and  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  half  unconscious  of  all  about  him,  but  as 
his  gaze  rested  upon  Mary's,  he  turned  his  face 
more  toward  her,  and  with  a  look  long  and  earnest, 
as  if  all  his  departing  energies  were  summoned  to 
fix  her  image  indelibly  upon  his  remembrance,  he 
gazed  mournfully  and  steadfastly  on  her.  A  mo- 
ment more,  and  the  look  changed  to  a  smile,  and 
his  face  was  again  turned  from  her, — and  he  was 
dead.  Without  a  word — without  a  sob — Mary  Al- 
len rose  up  from  where  she  knelt ;  and  bending 
over  him,  who  now  could  give  no  look  of  tender- 
ness and  recognition,  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
forehead,  and  then  silently  turned  and  left  the  cham- 
ber. 

Within  that  house  of  mourning,  there  vs'as  no 
loud  lamentation.  The  family  moved  to  and  fro 
noiselessly,  but  calmly.  Even  Mary,  from  day  to 
day,  took  her  accustomed  place  beside  her  father's 
chair  in  the  library.  Their  grief  seemed  to  be 
consecrated  into  a  holy  resignation.  When  the 
day  came  for  the  funeral,  all  the  Rector's  family 
followed  poor  Frank  to  the  grave.  There  were  a 
few  in  the  church-yard  beside  ourselves.  Mary's 
veil  was  closely  drawn,  so  that  I  could  not  see  with 
what  feelings  she  looked  down  into  the  open  grave, 
and  heard  the  solemn  words  that  consigned  our  be- 
loved friend  to  the  dust.  I  had  frequently  seen  the 
Rector  apparently  more  distressed  than  he  was  on 
this  occasion.  In  other  instances,  he  yielded  to 
his  feelings,  and  sympathized  even  to  tears  with 
those  who  wept  over  the  burial  of  a  departed  rela- 
tive. But  in  this  case  he  seemed  to  feel  the  death 
of  Frank  as  his  own  loss,  and  to  consider  that  it 
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became  him  as  an  humble  servant  of  God,  to  bear 
meekly  and  without  a  murmur,  the  withdrawal  of 
his  stay. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  I  returned  home.  I 
had  in  my  possession  a  miniature  of  Frank,  which 
he  had  sent  me  from  London  the  year  before.  It 
was  a  striking  likeness,  and  I  valued  it  as  almost 
the  only  memorial  remaining  to  me  of  an  inter- 
course that  had  lasted  for  many  years,  without  a 
single  interruption  to  our  friendship.  But  I  re- 
membered that  there  was  one  whose  claim  upon 
his  memory  was  holier  than  mine.  I  sent  hex  his 
picture,  and  a  lock  of  his  hair  which  1  had  secured 
the  day  he  died.  None  save  her  father  and  mo- 
ther and  myself  knew  of  the  singular  relation  which 
Mary  Allen  held  to  Frank  Hastings.  And  when, 
therefore,  it  was  observed  that  for  many  weeks  af- 
ter his  death,  she  mingled  in  the  society  of  the 
neighborhood  even  less  frequently  than  before,  her 
absence  was  attributed  to  the  distressing  influence 
that  a  death,  under  her  father's  roof,  would  be  likely 
to  exert.  I  was  the  only  stranger  whom  she  ap- 
peared always  glad  to  see.  She  had  grown  thinner 
and  paler,  but  her  rare  beauty  remained  undimin- 
ished. It  was  if  possible  even  heightened  by  an 
expression  of  subdued  sadness,  which  her  counte- 
nance habitually  wore.  I  never  referred  to  what 
had  passed,  until  she  one  day  mentioned  Frank's 
name.  She  begged  that  I  would  tell  her  all  I  knew 
of  his  past  life.  For  she  said  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  that  she  had  been  with  him  but  a  few  days, 
although  they  seemed  like  years  in  her  life-time. 
But  yet  she  would  feel  as  if  she  had  dwelt  yet  lon- 
ger with  him,  if  I  would  tell  her  of  all  that  had 
eone  before.  Whenever  we  met  it  was  of  him  that 
she  wished  to  hear.  Of  this  theme  she  never  wea- 
ried, and  as  it  seemed  to  lighten  (he  continuing 
burden  of  her  sorrow,  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  make 
the  memory  of  his  past  life  a  picture  familiar  to  her 
heart. 

As  time  went  by,  I  thought  that  her  manner 
would  regain  something  of  that  gaiety  which  bad 
marked  her  girlhood.  But  although  she  was  not 
gloomy,  yet  I  could  see  that  the  recollection  of  her 
sad  betrothal  was  never  absent  from  her  mind. 
She  still  sat  through  the  long  days  at  her  father's 
side  ;  still  smiled  cheerfully  when  he  spoke  to  her  ; 
and  watched  over  him  with  silent  love.  The  flow- 
ers in  the  garden, — her  favorite  birds, — all  things 
that  she  had  tended  in  a  happier  day,  were  still 
cared  for  with  patient  attention.  But  the  careless 
fancy  and  sorrowless  heart  of  the  girl,  were  gone 
forever.  She  was  yet  more  constant  in  her  errands 
of  mercy  and  charity  than  before.  The  home  of 
poverty,  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  the  house  of 
mourning,  were  now  her  familiar  haunts.  And  the 
murmured  thanks  that  used  to  follow  her  happy 
face  as  she  glided  around  the  couch  of  suffering 
and  the  chamber  of  desolation,  now  deepened  into 


fervent  blessings  upon  her  paler,  sadder,  and  yet 
more  angelic  countenance. 

When  I  last  saw  her,  more  than  a  year  had  pass- 
ed since  Frank's  death;  her  seclusion  was  then 
even  deeper  than  it  had  been  during  the  first  few 
months  after  his  loss.  Although  not  eighteen,  she 
seemed  many  years  older.  The  sorrow  of  her 
heart  was  gradually  wearing  her  life  away.  She 
was  as  calm  and  apparently  as  resigned  as  ever, 
but  it  needed  only  one  look  at  her  wasting  frame, 
to  know  that  she  was  maintaining  an  unequal  strug- 
gle with  her  grief.  But  in  nothing  had  her  won- 
derful beauty  altered.  One  expression  of  her  dark 
blue  eye  was  even  more  spiritual  than  it  had  been 
in  the  innocent,  careless  days  of  childhood,  and 
the  rich  clusters  of  her  sunny  hair,  seemed  even 
more  lovely  when  they  were  contrasted  with  the 
marble  whiteness  of  her  cheek. 

I  felt  that  she  could  not  remain  long  on  this  earth. 
And  it  was,  therefore,  with  no  feeling  of  surprise 
that  I  heard  two  years  after,  when  residing  in  this 
country,  from  my  venerable  friend,  that  he  was 
childless.  He  said  that  she  had  gradually  given 
way,  perfectly  resigned  to  her  approaching  fate, 
and  seeming  even  happy  in  her  knowledge  that  she 
must  soon  die.  He  told  me  that  she  lay  buried 
beside  him,  whom  she  had  loved  better  than  life, 
and  that  he  now  waited  patiently  until  the  time 
should  coine,  in  which  he  could  sleep  beside  his 
beloved  children. 


THE    CHRISTIAN   MARTYR. 

"The  sky  was-  cloudless,  the  sun  was  in  the  West; 
hut  shining  in  his  broadest  beams  ;  the  whole  space  before 
me  was  flooded  with  his  light ;  when  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
Martyr,  I  saw  a  gleam  issue  from  his  upturned  face  ;  it  in- 
creased to  brightness,  to  strong  radiance,  to  an  intense 
lustre  that  made  the  sunlight  utterly  pale.  A  lofty  joy,  a 
look  of  supernal  grandeur,  a  magnificent,  yet  ethereal  beau- 
ty transformed  the  features  of  the  old  man  into  ihe  like- 
ness of  the  Sons  of  Immortality." 

Croly^s  Salathiel. 


i  hear  triumphant  trumps  above  me  ringing, 

I  see  angelic  pinions  floating  by — 
And  soft-toned  voices  sacred  anthems  singing, 

In  rapturous  melody  roll  down  the  sky. 

But  'mid  them  all,  a  tone  of  solemn  sweetness, 
Thrills  through  each  fibre  of  my  bursting  heart, 

And  whispers  to  the  entranced  soul  its  meetness, 
In  that  celestial  choir  to  bear  a  part. 
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Oh,  earth  !  the  ties  that  bind  me  here  are  failing, 

The  night  of  grief  and  sin  is  almost  past, 
And  hope  and  Failh  no  more  their  glories  veiling, 

Ope  to  my  eyes  the  Port  of  Peace  at  last. 

O'er  the  high  mount  of  God  life's  morn  is  breaking, 
Balh'd  in  its  light  the  spirit's  wings  unfold, 

From  a  long  dream  of  gloom  and  dread  awaking. 
Bursts  on  its  view  Heav'n's  streets  of  '  pearly  gold.' 

I  mark  the  ransom'd,  earth's  dark  trials  ended. 

Stand  'round  the  Throne,  a  white-rohed,  glitt'ringthrong' 

From  the  vast  concourse  countless  voices  blended. 
Swell  in  harmonious  notes  the  conqueror's  song. 

There  are  the  loved  ones,  whom  I  lost  in  sadness. 
Bearing  victorious  palms  in  bright  array — • 

No  shade  of  care  to  blight  their  peareful  gladness. 
No  clouds  of  gloom  l' obscure  the  eternal  day. 

P.  H.  H. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  1848. 


LETTER  FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris,  September  28th,  1848. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  reports  of  whose 
proceedings  used  frequently  to  be  of  a  character  to 
find  a  welcome  in  ihe  pages  of  the  Messenper,  has 
for  several  months  past  emitted  almost  nothing  of 
general  interest.  Thejoiirnalsof  the  day  have  ceased 
to  take  any  notice  of  its  sittings.  The  fact  is  that 
the  revolution  of  February,  by  the  shock  which  it 
gave  to  industry,  paralyzed  invention  and  checked 
the  spirit  of  discovery  in  matters  connected  with 
material  improvement.  When  trade  languishes, 
and  enterprise  withdraws  its  labors  and  its  capital, 
the  getiins  that  invents,  and  takes  the  lead  in  pro- 
gress, sleeps  too.  When  confidence  revives,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  commerce  and  manufactures  re- 
sume their  activity,  we  may  again  hope  to  witness 
the  energetic  and  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge 
which  tends  to  their  development.  Of  laie  the  only 
sittings  of  the  Academy  at  which  anything  occur- 
red worth  relating  to  you,  have  been  those  of  the 
29th  uk.,  and  of  the  11th  instant.  Although  the 
proceedings  upon  these  occasions  had  little  of  a 
practical  nature,  they  cannot  but  be  of  interest  to 
most  readers  of  a  literary  periodical.  On  the  29th 
ult.,M.  Babinet,  a  fellow  member  of  the  Institute, 
with  M.  Leverrier,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  phy- 
sical astronomers  of  France,  made  a  communica- 
tion respecting  the  planet,  Neplune,  which  is  usu- 
ally called  Leverrier's  planet,  the  discovery  of  it 
having,  as  was  supposed,  been  made  by  him  from 


theoretical  deductions,  the  publication  of  which  as- 
tonished anddeliuhled  the  scientific  world.  What 
Leverrier  had  inferred  from  the  action  on  other 
planets,  of  some  body  which  ought  to  exist,  was 
verified,  at  least  so  it  was  thought  at  the  time,  by 
actual  vision.  Neptune  was  actually  discovered 
by  other  astronomers,  and  the  glory  of  the  learned 
theorist  shone  with  most  dazzling  lustre.  But  alas, 
for  the  glory  of  Leverrier,  the  communication  of 
M.  Babinet  was  intended  to  show  that  Neptune,  the 
planet  discovered  so  a-propos,  by  the  telescope  of 
Galle,  was  not,  after  all,  the  planet  that  Leverrier 
was  searching  for  in  the  retirement  of  his  closet. 
It  had  been  appropriated  most  unjustly — M.  Le- 
verrier must  let  it  go — must  lake  his  collar  off  of 
Neptune,  and  claim  him  no  longer.  Leverrier.  it 
was  urged,  had  placed  his  planet  at  a  distance  from 
the  sun  equal  to  36  times  the  limits  of  the  terres- 
trial orbit  :  Neptune's  position  is  30  times  these 
limits,  making  a  difference  of  nearly  500.000,000 
miles;  Leverrier  had  assigned  to  his  planet  a  vol- 
ume equal  to  38  times  that  of  the  earth:  Neptune  was 
only  one-third  of  this  size.  Leverrier  had  stated  the 
revolution  of  his  planet  round  the  sun  to  be  per- 
formed in  217  years  :  Neptune  performs  its  revolu- 
tion in  164  years.  "Thus,"  exclaims  M.  Babi- 
net,  "  Neptune  is  clearly  not  the  planet  which  M. 
Leverrier  would  find,  and  his  theory  so  far  as  re- 
gards Neptune  frills  to  the  ground."  M.  Babinet's 
attack  has  found  a  smart  echo  in  one  Abbe  Moigno, 
a  writer  of  feuilleions  for  the  Presse  newspaper. 
Leverrier  is  very  irascible.  Moved,  as  well  he  might 
be,  by  this  attempt  to  dispossess  him  of  his  planet, 
and  provoked  perhaps  by  the  sharp  barking  of  the 
Abbe,  (the  lion  outjht  to  have  disregarded  the 
gad-fly.)  he  writes  an  article  for  publication  in  the 
Presse.  In  the  note  to  the  editor,  requesting  its 
insertion,  he  says,  "  My  answer  is  but  an  extract 
of  the  complete  refutation  of  the  assertions  of  M. 
Babinet,  which  I  made  yesterday,  Monday,  at  a 
public  silting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences."  The 
article  of  Leverrier  is  too  long  for  translation  to 
your  pages,  and  perhaps  is  too  abstruse  to  interest 
the  majority  of  your  readers,  but  I  must  extract 
from  it  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  spirit  and  blunt- 
ness  with  which  he  contradicts  the  positions  of  M. 
Babinet.  I  fear  he  will  quite  lose  his  dignity  be- 
fore the  contest  is  over.     He  says, 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  direction  in  which  I  placed 
Neptune,  bears  with  it  an  etmrmons  error,  except 
for  the  epoch  of  the  discovery  by  M.  Galle,  or  for 
a  very  few  years  before  and  after  1  No  1  That  is 
false !" 

Again, 

"  Is  it  true  that  there  are  enormotis  errors  in  re- 
lation to  its  distance  from  the  sun  1  No !  That  is 
false  !" 

Again, 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  theoretic  mass  of  Neptune, 
differs  from  the  mass  deduced  by  observation  of  the 
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satellite,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fnrtiisli  an  irresis- 
tible arcrument  acainstthe  ideniity  of  the  theoretic 

■ 

Neptune,  with  the  observed  Neptune]    No!   This 

is  false  !" 

M.  Leverrier  follows  each  of  these  strong  as- 
sertions hv  an  array  of  arguments,  which  abler  per- 
sons than  myself  must  appreciate  and  value.  Le- 
verrier has  also  published  an  edition  of  his  de- 
fence for  peneral  circulation.  He  there  gives  to 
the  writers  of  the  Presse  and  of  the  National,  the 
following  side-wipe,  en  passant, 

"  Tl  is  evident  to  all  persons,  that  the  feuilleto- 
nists of  the  Presse  and  National  are  nothing  but 
instruments  whose  excuse  is  found  in  this  Proverb: 
'  Every  body  must  live .^  Every  one  will  pronounce 
with  severity  upon  these  Bravi  of  the  pen,  who 
w^ould  perfidiously  assassinate  a  man  in  his  scien- 
tific honor,  without  affording  him  the  opportunity 
of  self  defence." 

I  ought  to  add,  in  Leverrier's  behalf,  that  the 
great  majority  of  his  brethren  side  with  him  in 
the  contest  :  and  that  in  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, when  M.  Babinet  ventured  to  assert  that 
"the  identity  of  the  planet,  Neptune,  with  the  the- 
oretic planet,  was  no  longer  admitted  by  any  body," 
MM.  Biot,Cauchy,  and  Faye  imiriediately  declar- 
ed themselves  exceptions  from  this  broad  assertion. 

But  the  caricaturists  are  not  sparing  Leverrier. 
What  does  a  French  caricaturist  spare  ■?  He  is 
represented  in  ridiculous  attitude  and  with  piteous 
lace,  his  clothes  all  bedizzened  with  stars,  cres- 
cents, and  suns,  as  approaching  Gen.  Cavaignac 
and  asking  him  if  he  has  suppressed  his  planet? 
The  General  laughs,  and  tells  him  no !  He  has  not 
suppressed  it,  but  nobody  can  be  sure  of  his  star  in 
times  of  revolution. 

In  the  mean  time,  popular  amusements  in  the 
streets,  of  the  kind  so  much  in  vogue  here  since 
February,  being  now  no  more  practicable  under 
Cavaignac's  provisional  dictatorship,  and  that  other 
resource,  the  clubs,  which  for  three  months  com- 
pletely carried  the  day  against  the  theatres,  being 
but  moderately  attractive  under  the  severe  rule  now 
in  force,  the  theatres  have  resumed  their  ancient 
eclat.  The  Italian  opera  opens  next  Tuesday  for 
the  season.  The  principal  singers  are  already  at 
their  posts,  and  the  New  Director  has  at  last  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  other  theatres,  and  es- 
tablished a  considerable  reduction  of  prices  of  ad- 
mission. 

Meyerbeer  has  arrived  in  Paris,  and  his  new  op- 
era of  "  Le  Prophete,"  is  definitively  to  be  produ- 
ced at  the  French  opera,  where  the  roles  are  alrea- 
dy distributed. 

Balzac  is  engaged  writing  a  new  role  for  Bouffe, 
an  actor  of  Paris  of  extraordinary  versatility  of 
powers. 

A  new  Comedy  of  Scribe  has  just  been  accepted 
at  the  French  theatre;  where  M'dlle.  Rachel,  re- 
turned from  her  tour  in  the  provinces,  is  about  to 


make  her  appearance,  in  the  new  and  trying  char- 
acter of  Desdemona  in  the  Moor  of  Venice.  Al- 
fred de  Vigny's  translation  of  this,  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  the  great  English  Dramatist,  is  to 
be  revived  for  this  occasion. 

Last  night,  at  the  French  opera,  was  given  the 
308th  representation  of  "  Robert  le  Diable." 

Gen.  Cavaignac,  in  order  to  encourage  as  much 
as  possible  all  species  of  legitimate  amusement,  and 
keep  the  people  from  getting  up  308  representa- 
tions of  the  Revolution  in  Paris,  is  announced,  with 
several  members  of  his  government,  as  having  en- 
gaged boxes  for  the  season  at  the  Italian  opera. 
The  papers  asserted  too  a  few  days  ago,  that  he 
and  other  high  functionaries  had  resolved  to  spend 
their  whole  salaries  to  the  last  franc  in  balls  and 
fetes:  in  hope  thereby  to  set  examples  which  would 
be  followed,  imparting  activity  and  life  to  several 
branches  of  industry  peculiar  to  Paris,  and  which 
the  events  of  the  revolution  have  completely  pros- 
trated. In  fact,  all  the  papers  have  rung  lately 
with  accounts  of  several  grand  oflic-ial  entertain- 
ments. 

There  is  quiet  still  in  the  political  world  here: 
but  there  are  evident  signs  of  a  fermentation  in 
progress,  which  will  before  many  months  cause 
another  explosion.  The  sooner  some  military  ty- 
rant puts  his  rein  and  curb  upon  France,  the  bet- 
ter, I  believe,  for  herself  and  the  world.  The 
elections  just  concluded  rivet  my  conviction,  that 
the  French  are  unfit  for  self-government  and  the 
Republic  impracticable. 

The  Napoleon  excitement  is  rising  again  ;  oc- 
casioned by  the  re-election  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte and  his  arrival  in  Paris  to  take  his  seat  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  His  adhe- 
rents are  obtruding  him  upon  the  public  notice  in  ev- 
ery possible  form, — prints,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
statuettes.  Some  of  these  are  so  bare-faced  that 
Gen.  Cavaignac  has  had  to  suppress  them  and 
arrest  the  authors.  Louis  Napoleon  is,  I  think, 
destined  to  give  the  Republic  much  trouble.  In  a 
short  speech,  on  the  day  of  his  ei'ilrance  into  the 
assembly,  he  pronounced  iiis  adhesion  to  the  Re- 
public, but  in  terms  which,  if  compared  with  what 
he  has  formerly  written,  will  appear  not  to  be  in- 
consistent with  persistence  in  his  ambitious  projects. 

W.  W.  M. 


According  to  Lord  Boiingbroke,  Virgil  preferred  Livy 
and  Ta(-itus  to  any  Greci:in  historians.  He  founds  this 
idea  upon  the  celebrated  lines  commencing,  "  Excndent 
alii,"  &c.  This  i.s  a  singular  blunder  on  his  Lordship's 
part,  for  Virgil  died  before  Livy  had  written  his  history, 
and  before  Tacitus  was  horn. 

Gilbert  Wakefield  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  supposes  the 
well-known  "  Song  by  a  Person  of  Quality,"  to  be  a  seri- 
ous composition,  and  in  a  long  commentary  goes  about  to 
prove  the  whole  a  disgrace  to  its  author. 
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IMPROMPTU  STANZAS 
TO    A    CHRISTIAN    FRIEND. 


BY   MRS. 


In  the  roseate  morn  of  joyous  years, 
Ere  darkling  care,  or  sorrow's  tears 
Were  on  my  cheek — when  sunlight  streamed 
Across  my  joy-wreaihed  path,  that  gleamed 
"With  starry  Hope — when  fragrant  flowers, 
Made  an  Elysium  of  Youth's  howers, 
I  had  no  wish  to  breathe,  save  one — 
That  Earthly  joys  were  but  begun. 

When  disppointment's  first  lone  tear 
"Whisper'd  me,  care's  storm-cloud  was  near, 
I  looked  not  up,  but  in  the  arms 
Of  mortals  frail,  from  its  alarms, 
A  refuge  sought,  and  calmly  smiled, 
As  Life's  first  looming  tempest  wild 
Went  muttering  by.     I  looked  up  then 
To  see  Life's  sunlight  come  again  1 

But  when — ah  !  when  the  winds  of  Fate 
Swept  shrieking  by  with  envious  hate 
Of  mortal  bliss,  and  stole  away* 
From  Youth's  .sweet  morn  its  fairest  ray — 
When  Hope's  bright  petals  strew'd  the  ground. 
And  Wo's  grim  spectres  frown'd  around, 
Another  wish  my  heart  then  bore — 
Since  Earth  is  false,  'twere  better  o'er  ! 

Rash  thought! — the  darkest  shade  is  past, 
The  heart's  worst  pang  is  o'er  at  last, 
Life's  sun  is  beammg  warm  and  bright, 
Emerging  from  cold  sorrow's  night — 
Sweet  Hape— /a/se  Hope — l)looms  fresh  and  fair. 
Beguiling  Youth's  gay  morn  of  care  ; 
But  ah  !   I've  learned  tho'  free  from  sorrow 
To-day,  our  hearts  may  bleed  to-morrow  ! 

Hope  beckons  on  with  smiling  lip, 
And  Youth's  glad  pulse  bids  nature  sip 
From  Pleasure's  sparkling  fountain  fair, 
While  Life  emits  its  sweetest  glare  ; 
And  Earth's  gay  garden  falsely  smiles, 
Wooing  with  its  deceptive  wiles  ; 
But  ah  !  I  know  'mid  biilliant  flowers, 
The  Serpent  lurks  in  rosy  bowers. 

And  now  since  Life's  First  Dream  is  o'er. 
And  Earth's  false  face  is  loved  no  more — 
Since  earthly  Hope's  most  brilliant  wreath. 
Will  fade  before  the  north  wind's  breath — 
Since  all  below  is  false  tho'  fair, 
I  have  a  wish — an  ardent  prayer  ; 
'Tis  not  of  Love  nor  mortal  Joy, 
That  Time's  insatiate  ills  can  cloy, 

But  'lis — that  I  inay  claim  as  mine 

Jl  place  within  all  hearts  like  thine. 

For  Heaven  hath  said,  '*  the  fervent  prayer 

Of  a  righteous  man  availeth  there" — 

And  if  1  may  but  claim  a  part. 

In  th'  aspirations  of  thy  heart, 

The  joyful  peal,  beyond  the  tomb. 

Will  thrill — "  come  up,  there  yet  is  room !" 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

The  autumn  leaves,that  fall  around  us  in  the  chill 
November,  have  ever  suggested  to  man  the  mor- 
tality of  his  earthly  being,  and  the  poels  of  all 
ages,  from  the  elegaic  bards  of  Greece  to  our  own 
Bryant,  by  an  allusion  to  the  decadence  of  nature, 
have  typified  the  common  end  of  humanity.  We 
have  our  seasons,  as  the  "  beauteous  sisterhood" 
of  the  flowers,  and  the  dark  winter  of  the  tomb 
cometh  to  all.  As  the  passing  year,  robing  the 
earth  with  gay  hues  and  nourishing  with  light  and 
warmth  the  young  blossoms,  which  it  afterwards 
blights  with  its  rude  breath, 

"  Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  !"' 

The  recurrence  of  the  autumnal  season,  while  it 
brings  to  us  these  reflections,  imposes  upon  us,  at 
this  lime,  the  sad  office  of  recording  the  death  of 
two  distinguished  men,  who  were  once  among  the 
number  of  the  Messenger's  contributors.  JSome 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  each  of  these  sad  events 
took  place,  and  the  daily  press  of  the  country  has 
already  referred  in  becoming  terms  to  the  charac- 
ter and  high  attainments  of  llie  departed.  Yet  it 
is  incumbent  on  us.  as  literary  journalists,  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  iheir  merits  and  of  the  great 
public  loss,  which  the  South  has  sustained  in  their 
decease. 

We  do  not  propose  to  write  the  obituary  of  the 
late  Henry  St.  George  Tucker.  That  affec- 
ting task  has  been  already  worthily  performed.  But 
we  desire  to  say  that  in  his  removal  from  the  scene 
of  his  earthly  labors,  society,  the  commonwealth, 
the  law,  has  lost  a  brilliant  ornament.  Of  social 
qualities,  the  most  endearinir  and  rentarkable,  he 
had  filled  wiih  honor  the  first  offices  of  his  native 
State,  and  illustrated  the  annals  of  her  jurispru- 
dence. And  while  he  went  down  to  the  grave,  the 
victim  of  a  painful  and  lingering  malady,  attended 
with  the  sympathising  regrets  of  his  many  person- 
al friends,  the  public  at  large  felt  the  loss  of  the 
jurist,  whose  ermine  had,  indeed,  been  laid  aside 
for  some  years,  but  whose  usefulness  had  been  af- 
terwards most  signally  displayed  in  the  Lecture- 
Room  of  the  University.  As  for  us,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  instructions  and  enjoyed  the  elegant  hos- 
pitality of  his  mansion,  we  could  not  but  be  most 
painfully  impressed.  As  a  literary  man.  Judge 
Tucker  was  deservedly  esteemed,  although  he  ne- 
ver aspired  to  the  honors  of  the  class,  and  indulged 
a  gift  of  easy  versification,  only  as  a  means  of  gild- 
ing the  intercourse  of  the  social  circle.  Hence 
his  productions  in  rhyme  were,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  vers  de  societe, — yet  the  Messenger  con- 
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tains  many  ariic^les  from  his  pen,  (bdiii  in  prose  and 
poetry,)  that  miizht  well  deserve  a  plaoe  among  the 
best  selections  of  American  literatnre. 

The  name  of  the  other  person,  whose  death  we 
lament,  our  readers  have  doubtless  antittipa'ed. 
Dr  J.  L  Martin,  late  Charp;e  d'Affaires  to  the 
Papal  States,  died  a  few  weeks  since  at  Rome.  Of 
Dr.  Martin's  political  life,  at  home  and  abroad,  it 
becomes  ns  not  to  speak.  But  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied to  ns  to  say  that  he  was  a  most  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  writer  of  great  vigor  and  refinement. 
The  paj^es  of  the  Messenger  bear  abundant  testi- 
mony to  his  educated  taste  in  letters,  and  the  high 
estiiTialion  in  which  he  was  held  at  Paris,  while 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  Secretaryship  of  Le- 
gati(m  at  the  French  Court,  furnishes  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  kindness  of  his  nature  and  the  cour- 
tesy of  his  manners.  He  has  been  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness  and  we  are  called  upon  at 
once  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  his  character  and  to 
deplore  his  untimely  end. 


und  oniamental  arts,  to  describe  the  rise  of  religious  sects 
and  the  changes  of  literary  taste,  to  portray  the  manners  of 
successive  generations,  and  not  to  pass  by  wiih  neglect, 
even  tlie  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  dress,  fur- 
niture, repasts  and  pnlilic  entertainments.  I  shall  cheer- 
fully hear  the  reproach  of  having  descended  below  the  dig- 
nity of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  before  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of 
their  ancestors." 


Notices  of  Weto  movhs. 


New  Books.  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam  has  issued  two  hand- 
some editions  of  the  "Sketch  Book,"  which  we  have  look- 
ed over  (not  overlooked)  with  great  pleasure  ;  One  a  duode- 
cimo, uniform  with  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York, 
and  foiriiing  Vol  II  of  the  New  Series  of  Irving's  Complete 
Works,  the  other  an  elegant  octavo,  with  the  best  illustra- 
tions on  wood,  by  Darley,  jjrinted  on  paper  of  the  finest 
quality.  Messrs  Appltton  d^  Co.,  among  other  novelties, 
have  [)ublished  "  Ellen  Middleton,"  a  highly-wrought  and 
entertaining  fiction,  by  the  author  of  "  Grantley  Manor." 
This  work  was  one  of  the  first,  we  believe,  of  Lady  Geor- 
giana  Fullerton's  romances,  and  did  much  to  establish  her 
reputation.  The  Harpers,  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
pleiiseand  instruct,  have  sent  forth  a  good  novel,  with  three 
heroines  (!)  entitled  the  "Three  Sisters  and  Three  For- 
tunes ;  or  Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet,  By  G.  H.  Lewes, 
Esq  ,"  and  a  capital  edition  of  "Xenophon's  Memorabilia 
of  Socrates."  They  have  also  issued  a  work  of  great  ar- 
tistic excellence,  in  Lane'.s  Illustrated  Arabian  Nights. 
But  a  recent  announcement  of  this  house  heralds  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  \)oo\i,par  excellence,  of  the  age,  Macaulay's 
History  of  England.  We  hazard  nothing  in  the  prediction 
that  the  first  edition  of  this  work  will  he  exhausted  in  a 
week,  indeed  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  find  ten  readers 
in  America  for  one  in  Gieat  Britain.  The  admirers  of 
Macaulay  (and  who  does  not  admire  him?)  are  familiar 
with  his  beau  ideal  of  history,  as  set  forth  in  several  of  his 
btsi  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  From  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  preface  of  the  work,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  has  endeavored  to  exemplify  this  in  h\i  forthcoming 
volume.      He  says, 

"  I  sliould  very  imperfectly  execute  the  task  which  I  have 
undertaken,  if  I  were  merely  to  treat  of  battles  and  sieges, 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  administrations,  of  iiilrigues  in  the 
palace,  and  of  debates  in  the  parliament.  It  will  be  my 
endeavor  to  relate  the  hi.siory  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
i.iBlory  o(  the  government,  to  trace  the  progress  of  useful 
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We  have  received,  from  a  highly  esteemed  friend  in  this 
State,  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  whose  title  is  given  above: 
and  we  propose  now  to  devote  some  time  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Considering  the  latitude,  in  which  this  treatise  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  influences  which  surround  the  author,  if  he 
be  (as  we  presume)  a  resident  of  Massachusetts,  we  must 
infer  that  he  is  at  least  a  sincere  and  fearless  advocate  of 
the  opinions  which  he  advances.  He  maintains  without 
flinching,  upon  scriptural  precedent,  the  lawfulness,  and 
the  Christian  morality  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  past 
and  present.  Commencing  with  the  sentence  of  servitude, 
pronounced  by  Noah  upon  Ham  and  his  descendants,  he 
considers  the  existence  of  slavery,  thus  begun  and  contin- 
ued to  our  own  time^  as  warranted  by  the  Divine  Author- 
ity in  its  origin,  and  no  wliere  prohibited  by  subsequent 
revelations,  .lewish  or  Christian,  He  quotes  from  the  ar- 
guments of  Dr.  Channing  and  others,  against  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  derived  from  the  sacred  writings,  and  re- 
plies to  them :  with  what  success,  we  must  leave  to  the 
decision  of  others,  better  qualified  than  we  to  judge  of  bib- 
lical and  theological  questions.  To  our  minds,  however, 
wie  confess  that  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  method  of  discuss- 
ing the  subject.  Without  designing  to  detract  in  the  slight- 
est degree  from  the  reverence,  with  which  the  Christian 
world  regards  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  is  obvious, 
that  all  the  institutions  of  the  Hebrews  were  not  intended 
to  be  equally  sacred  and  permanent,  nor  were  aH  their  acts 
meant  to  be  set  up  as  modeli  of  imitation.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  sometimes  expressly  denounced  and  (lunishcd,  for 
having  departed  from  the  paths  ol  righteousness.  In  other 
places,  events  are  narrated,  without  any  intimation,  either 
of  approbation  or  censure.  And,  consequently,  wherever 
it  does  not  manifestly  appear,  that  their  laws  and  customs 
were  stamped  with  the  authority  of  God,  as  commands  to 
be  observed  through  all  ages,  we  are  at  liberty  to  examine 
them,  in  their  application  to  ourselves  and  our  circumstan- 
ces, by  the  aid  of  such  other  lights  as  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  us  by  his  bounty.  This  princijile  has  been  recognized 
and  acted  upon,  by  the  purest  and  best,  as  well  as  the  most 
faithful  and  orthodox,  of  Christian  divines.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  thousand  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law,  sacer- 
dotal and  municipal,  which  are  now  a  dead  letter  in  I'hris- 
tian  countries,  we  need  only  point  to  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
and  the  law  of  Marriage.  In  the  first  instance,  the  simple 
usage  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  is  regarded  as  sufficient, 
to  justify  the  non-observance  of  the  seventh  day,  although 
expressly  enjoined  in  the  decalogue.  Though  the  seventh 
day  is  there  sanctified  by  a  law,  of  which  all  the  other  pro- 
visions are  c]e(ir]y  of  perpetual  force,  yet  few  Christians 
doubt  the  propriety  of  observing  at  present  ihe first  day  of 
the  week,  in  lieu  of  that,  which  was  originally  set  apart  for 
rest  and  worship.  By  the  Mosaic  law  it  was  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  a  man,  to  marry  his  brother's  widow,  and  pro- 
vide a  succession  for  his  inheritance.  The  neglect  of  this 
duty  was,  in  one  case  at  least,  signally  punished.  Yet,  by 
many  Christian  sects,  such  an  union  is  now-a-days,  point- 
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edl}'  disapproved  as  "  contra  bonos  mores'"  and  by  the  laws 
of  many  Christian  govprnrnents  it  is  positively  forbidden. 
Nay,  our  author  himself  acknowledjies  the  law  of  divorce, 
as  having  been  allowed  totlie  Jews,  only  on  account  o{ the 
hardness  of  their  hearts :  and  in  the  same  category  he  is  dis- 
posed to  inrlude  polygamy,  while  he  admits  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  silent  as  to  its  being  in  harmony,  or  in  conflict, 
with  the  Divine  will.  But  all  Christians  (even  the  Catho- 
lics, hy  way  of  dispensation)  allow  of  divorces,  either  l)y 
ecclesiastical  or  municipal  laws,  whether  out  of  tenderness 
to  the  hard  hearts  of  the  people,  does  not  appear  :  and  no 
sect  of  Christians  would  for  a  moment  entertain  a  question 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  differ  with  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet,  in  hi.>  position,  that  slavery  is  to  be  justified 
or  condemned,  according  to  the  result  of  the  controversy 
between  himself,  and  those  whose  arguments  he  is  combat- 
ting. Our  own  opinions  have  been  formed  upon  what  we 
conceive  to  be  broader  and  safer  grounds  :  not  upon  labor- 
ed and  doubtful  interpretations,  which  the  theologian  alone 
can  appreciate,  but  upon  the  great  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Christian  system,  which  he  who  runs  may  read. 

We  do  not  propose  to  argue  this  matter,  however,  in  any 
shape.  We  know,  that  in  the  ferment  of  the  unhappy  dis- 
putes, which  have  for  many  years  agitated  the  peace  of  the 
Union,  every  shade  of  sentiment  has  risen  to  the  surface, 
and  glittered  before  the  public  eye.  We  know  that  con- 
victions, once  so  well  settled,  that  no  tongue  challenged 
their  soundness,  from  any  quarter,  have  been,  in  many 
minds,  overthrown  and  demolished  by  the  fury  of  debate  ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  our  people.  South  and  North, 
have  receded,  in  opposite  directions,  from  the  ground  they 
were  wont  to  occupy  in  common,  and  taken  up  positions, 
equally  distant  from  the  field,  on  which  they  had  formerly 
stricken  hands,  in  concord  and  amity. 

For  our  own  part,  we  abide  by  the  deserted  treaty 
ground — by  the  aslies  of  the  council-fire.  We  are  content 
to  stand,  where  once  stood  Washington,  Jefferson,  Mar- 
shall, and  the  other  great  statesmen  of  Virginia,  of  their 
day  ;  and  where  they  were  met  by  the  illustrious  patriots 
of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  who  had  borne  with 
them  the  toils  and  burdens  of  the  Revolution.  We  are 
satisfied  to  think  as  they  thought — to  follow  the  example 
which  they  set — to  adhere  to  the  compromises  which  they 
approved  ;  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  yet  see  our  country- 
men, the  present  excitement  allayed  and  silenced,  united 
once  moie  upon  a  "platform,"  better  founded  in  wisdom 
and  justice,  than  the  structures  since  erected  by  misguided 
zeal  or  exasperated  feeling. 

We  concede,  then,  in  the  outset,  that  slavery,  in  its  in- 
ception, is  a  wrong  inflicted  by  one  portion  of  mankind 
upon  another.  We  hold,  that  if  the  question  were  present- 
ed, whether  a  people  now  free,  either  white  or  black,  should 
be  reduced  into  servitude  by  another  people,  it  would  be 
prohibited  alike  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  the 
dictates  of  sound  morals.  We  believe  further,  that  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  community  where  it  ex- 
ists, and  retards  our  development  and  growth.  And  what- 
ever advantages  it  may  be  supposed  to  confer,  in  other  res- 
pects, we  do  not  think  them  an  equivalent  for  the  evils 
which  it  occasions.  We  applaud  the  iiction  of  the  Gener- 
al Government  in  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
punishing  as  pirates,  those  who  engage  in  its  prosecution. 
We  honor  the  Colonization  Society  for  their  laudable,  and 
not  unsuccessful  efforlx,  to  provide  an  abode  for  civilized 
blacks,  which  bids  fair,  under  the  providence  of  God,  to 
become  a  blessing  to  benighted  Africa,  as  well  as  to  our 
own  favored  and  beloved  land. 


tiition  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  these  premises. 
It  is  intimately  associated  and  interwoven  with  our  laws, 
our  political  relations,  and  our  social  interests.  It  has  de- 
scended to  us,  through  so  many  generations,  that  it  is  close- 
ly, if  not  vitally,  connected,  with  every  fibre  of  our  social 
system.  The  condition  of  the  slave  jiopulation,  of  itself 
furnishes  a  strong  argument  against  precipitate  change. 
For  they  are  not  fitted,  either  by  education,  by  habit,  by 
natural  intelligence,  or  by  acquired  knowledge,  for  the  ra- 
tional and  wholesome  enjoyment  of  freedom.  They  are, 
taking  them  in  the  mass,  equally  incapable  of  providing  for 
their  individ^jal  wants,  and  of  exercising  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. Dependent  from  their  birth  upon  the  care  and  kind- 
ness of  a  master,  to  abandon  them  to  their  own  resources, 
would  be  to  consign  them  directly  to  want,  misery,  and 
crime,  ignorant  of  almost  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  social  and  civil  duties,  they  would  carry  de- 
struction into  all  the  concerns  of  the  body  politic,  as  the 
foxes  of  Samson  bore  the  firebrands  among  the  standing 
corn.  It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  consequences  of  im- 
mediate emancipation  would  be  more  pernicious,  to  the 
master,  or  to  the  slave. 

So  far  we  aie  discussing  this  question,  as  slaveholders  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  slaveholders.  We  treat  these  topics  as 
they  were  treated  in  our  local  legislatures  and  our  domestic 
councils,  before  the  fanaticism  of  the  North  awakened  a 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  South,  to  what  we  have  always 
deemed  an  unjust  and  unwise  interference  in  affairs  pecu- 
liarly our  own.  Whatever  it  may  be  proper  and  necessary 
for  us  to  do  :  whether  we  are  bound  by  the  law  of  morals 
to  apply  any  remedy  at  all — and  if  so,  what  that  remedy 
shall  be — are  proldenis,  the  solution  of  which  rests  exclu- 
sively with  ourselves.  Nor  have  the  confederate  Stales, 
or  the  people  thereof,  any  more  right,  either  by  physical  or 
moral  means,  to  compel  us  to  this  task,  than  they  would 
have  to  assume  a  similar  control  over  the  domestic  policy 
of  any  nation  in  Europe. 

The  colonies,  without  regard  to  such  differences  in  their 
respective  institutions,  united  in  the  struggle  for  their  com- 
mon independence  of  British  rule.  A  slaveholder  was 
chosen  to  lead  their  armies,  and  fight  their  battles.  When, 
by  the  favor  of  heaven,  he  had  been  enabled  to  conduct  the 
war  to  a  glorious  and  happy  issue,  and  when  experience 
had  proved  tiie  necessity  of  a  closer  union  between  the 
States,  our  Federal  Constitution  was  formed  upon  the  same 
basis  of  the  inviolability  of  local  institutions.  Nay,  the 
apportionment  of  representation  was  made  with  a  particu- 
lar regard  to  this  difference,  and  slaves,  considered  as  per- 
sons, were  entitled  to  a  representation,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  five.  Provision  was  made  by  law  for  their  resto- 
ration, vvhenever  they  might  escape  from  their  masters,  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  non-slaveholding  States.  The  sa.me 
slaveholder,  who  had  achieved  their  independence  by  arms, 
was  selected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation  to  guide 
their  destinies  in  peace.  The  offices  of  the  government 
were  filled  by  men  from  every  section  of  the  Republic,  ir- 
respective ol  distinctions  derived  from  the  existence  of 
slavery  :  and,  for  more  than  forty  years,  no  voice  was  rais- 
ed to  question  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  the  morality,  or  the 
binding  obligation,  of  the  great  national  compact. 

We  insist  upon  the  principles  of  this  all-important  com- 
promise. We  believe  its  preservation  of  vital  consequence 
to  the  stability  and  integrity  of  the  Union — as  we  be- 
lieve the  continuance  of  that  Union  indispensable  to  the 
peace,  the  prosperity,  the  strength,  and  the  true  glory,  of 
the  Slates  which  compose  it.  We  will  not  abandon  the 
hope  that  our  fellow-citizens,  South  and  North,  will  yet 
dismiss  from  their  hearts  the  bitter  jealousy  which  has 
alienated  large  portions  of  them  from  one  another,  and  re. 


But  we  maintain,  that  the  duty  of  abolishing  this  insli-   new  once  more  those  relations  of  friendship  and  forbear- 
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ance,  to   which  we  owe  all  that  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
of  sifety  and  happiness. 

We  lake  tliis  occasion  to  notice  a  charge,  which  has  ap- 
peared against  the  Messenger,  during  the  present  year,  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  "The  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger," says  Maga,  (see  No.  for  Jan.  1848,)  "was  estab- 
lished to  write  up  the  '[leculiar  institution,' and  therefore 
only  suited  to  and  intended  for  the  Srouthern  market."  Per- 
haps to  many  of  our  readers  at  the  South,  the  avowal  of 
such  a  design  might  recommend  our  labors.  But  it  is  due  to 
candor  as  well  as  to  the  real  aims  of  our  piedecessors,  to 
deny  this  statement.  We  do  so  eraphalicallj'.  We  declare, 
what  is  well  know  n  to  all  familiar  with  its  history,  that  this 
magazine  was  intended  to  be,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  lit- 
erary periodical.  And  so  far  from  its  being  "  only  intend- 
ed for  the  Southern  market,"  it  has  always  had,  and  has  at 
this  day,  a  considerable  circulation  in  the  Northern  States. 
It  is  true  that  the  Messenger  has  presented  articles  in  de- 
fence of  the  institution  of  slavery,  both  from  the  editor  and 
its  corps  of  contributors.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that, 
wlienever  Southern  rights  may  be  assailed,  from  whatever 
quarter,  it  will  be  prompt  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  the  as- 
sailants. We  should  be  recreant  indeed  to  the  trust  confi- 
ded to  us  and  to  our  own  duty,  could  we  hesitate  a  moment 
as  to  our  course  in  such  an  emergency.  Ten  years  ago, 
in  an  address  to  the  friends  and  subscribers  of  the  Messen- 
ger, the  editor  said — 

"  Utterly  indixposed  as  we  are,  and  entirely  impolitic  as  it 
would  be,  to  mingle  in  political  strife,  there  are  some  ques- 
tions touching  our  national  existence  and  union  which  oc- 
casionally/orce  «Ae»<se/i;es  upon  our  page.«,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves. On  these  questions  there  is  no  division  of  party, 
no  difference  of  opinion,  in  a  large  portion  of  this  great 
confederacy — and  we  may,  with  truth  add,  that  the  most 
virtuous  and  enlightened  of  the  whole  nation  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  arresting  Ihat  fanatical  spirit  which  threatens 
to  involve  us  in  the  horrors  of  servile  war,  and  the  miseries 
of  disunion." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  founder  of  the  work 
and  such  are  our  own.  They  clearly  establish  that  while 
ready  to  defend  Southern  institutions  at  all  times,  tlie  Mes- 
senger has  never  recognized  as  its  leading  object  the  task 
of  "writing  up"  the  "peculiar  institution." 

Were  we  arabilious  enough,  (as  we  are  not,)  to  try  con- 
clusions with  the  veteran  editors  and  contributors  of  Black- 
wood, we  might  find  topics  for  recrimination.  We  might 
arraign  that  magazine,  as  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  free 
dom,  in  an  integral  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Its  vio- 
lent opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation — its  unsparing  use 
of  every  weapon,  from  dignified  argument  down  to  the 
coarsest  ribaldry,  by  which  the  cause  of  equal  rights  in  Ire- 
land might  be  ridiculed  and  crushed — these,  and  many  oth- 
er features  of  its  character  and  conduct,  that  must  readily 
occur  to  its  readers,  offer  vulnerable  and  inviting  points  of 
attack,  in  the  position  of  these  officious  advocates  of  lib- 
erty, every  where,  except  in  monarchical  governments.  But 
we  have  no  inclination  for  warfare  of  this  sort.  We  leave 
it  to  the  journalists  of  Blackwood,  whose  superiority  in 
such  contests  we  acknowledge,  without  envy  and  without 
regret. 


An  Account  of  Discoveries  in  the  West,  until  1519, 
and  of  Voyages  to  and  along  the  Atl.mtic  Coast  of  North 
America,  from  1520  to  1573.  Prepared  for  the  "  Virgi- 
nia Historical  and  Philosophical  Society."  By  Conway 
Robitison,  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee,  and 
Pulilished  by  the  Society.  Richmond  :  Printed  by  Shep- 
herd cf  Colin.     1818. 

We  are  a  little  proud  of  this  handsome  volume,  as  the 


first  contribution  to  American  Annals,  from  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society,  under  its  new  organization.  While 
New  York,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  have  been 
sending  forth  their  excellent  octavos,  and  our  sister  States 
of  the  South,  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  have  been  active  co- 
laborers  in  the  field  of  historic  investigation,  Virginia  has 
hitherto  added  no  sheaf  to  the  gleanings, —  Virginia,  whose 
fertility  of  events  has  been  so  remarkable  and  from  whom 
the  rest  of  the  Union  might  reasonably  expect  such  valu- 
able exertions.  The  present  volume  is  indeed  a  worthy 
beginning  of  the  labors  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  fur- 
nishes a  gratifying  earnest  of  what  it  will  hereafter  accom- 
plish. 

But  this  work  has  far  higher  claims  upon  public  atten- 
tion, than  simply  as  the  offshoot  of  the  Virginia  branch  of 
research.  It  is  national  in  its  character  and  will  take  rank, 
we  think,  with  the  stately  narratives  of  our  most  esteemed 
historians.  The  author,  Mr.  Robinson,  has  long  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  at  the  bar  ;  and  as  a  writerof  law  books  and 
Reporter  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  has  been  most  deser- 
vedly commended.  In  his  new  character,  as  the  compiler 
of  history,  he  is  likely  to  win  even  higher  encomiums.  His 
style  is  singularly  pure  and  vigorous,  free  from  mannerisms 
and  affectation.  It  is  a  fact  that  speaks  largely  for  the  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  Robinson,  that  this  work  was  prepared,  while 
he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Palton  in  the  important  and  re- 
sponsible duty  of  revising  the  Criminal  and  Civil  Code. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  we  cannot  attempt,  in  this 
place,  to  give  even  a  synopsis.  In  the  limits  assigned  us, 
we  could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  we  must  there- 
fore defer  its  consideration  to  a  more  extended  review. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  it,  however,  is  found 
in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Robert  Greenhow,  touching  the  discov- 
ery of  Chesapeake  Bay  by  Europeans,  long  before  Captaine 
lohn  Smith  was  "  strur.ke  into  the  wri.'Stof  his  arme  neare 
an  inch  and  a  halfe"  by  the  stingray  fish,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  "  riuer  of  Rapahanock." 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  typography  of  this 
volume,  which,  like  all  the  publications  of  our  townsmen. 
Shepherd  and  Colin,  is  exceedingly  clear  and  beautiful. 


A  Practical  Introduction  to  Greek.  Prose  Com- 
position. 

A  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position. 

By  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Lyndon, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Care- 
fully Revised  and  Corrected,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A. 
M. 

Greek  Reading  Book.  By  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold, 
M.  A.  With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spen- 
cer, A.  M.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Philadel- 
phia: Geo.  S.  Appleton. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  American  republications  of  these 
excellent  works,  the  second  of  which  has  already  reached 
its  fifth  edition  in  this  country.  They  were  originally  pre- 
pared by  one,  who,  in  talent,  learning,  and  piety,  deserved- 
ly occupied  the  very  front  rank,  in  England,  and  whose 
object  in  their  publication,  as  may  well  be  inferred  from 
his  standing,  was  neither  a  mere  display  of  his  own  learn- 
ing, nor  the  filling  of  his  own  purse.  He  doubtless  had  a 
far  higher  aim  in  the  advancement  of  that  classical  learn- 
ing, which  he  so  much  loved.  He  brought  a  powerful  and 
discriminating  intellect,  ardent  enthusiasm,  and  great  ex- 
perience to  a  task  apparently  so  simple,  yet  uninviting  to 
most  men  of  genius,  and  seems  to  have  executed  it  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  reputation. 
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The  use  ot  his  books  among  us,  will,  we  trust,  form  a  new 
era  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  Within  a  few 
years,  various  editions  of  classical  authors,  and  of  Greek 
and  l>atin  Exercises,  have  been  put  forth  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  we  have  not  examined  any  thing  of  the  same 
kind  equal  to  that  on  "  Latin  Prose  Composition." 

In  filan,  indeed,  it  comes  up  to  our  beau  ideal,  and  the 
execution  appears  to  be  admirable. 

It  contains  what  we  have  not  observed  in  any  small  work 
of  the  sort,  a  brief  yet  lucid  distinction  of  synonymes,  an 
addition  not  only  highly  valuable  to  the  student  of  Latin, 
but,  what  is  perhaps  more  important,  conducive  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  general  habit  of  nice  verbal  discrimination. 

It  also  carefully  points  out  the  differences  between  the 
Latin  and  English  idiom,  thereby  encouraging  another  most 
valuable  habit  in  the  student  of  language,  and  impressing 
on  the  memory  the  results  of  such  a  comparison  between 
these  two  languages.  The  author  besides  directs  attention, 
by  what  he  styles  cautions,  to  nice  points  of  Latin  con- 
struction which  might  otherwise  escape  observation,  and 
instils  them  thoroughly  into  the  mind  by  reiterated  exam- 
ples. 

He  has,  as  he  himself  states  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  imitated  Ollendorf's  German 
exercises,  in  which  Imitation  and  Repetition  are  relied  on 
as  the  cardinal  principles  of  successful  instruction. 

The  Latin  words  are  not  put  together  in  their  proper  or- 
der, as  in  most  books  of  exercises,  but  separately  in  a  vo- 
cabulary, accompanied  by  such  rules  of  concord,  govern- 
ment, and  arrangement,  as  will  enable  the  student  to  com- 
bine them  for  himself.  This  we  greatly  prefer  to  the  old 
mode  of  confining  the  exertions  of  the  pupil  with  the  words 
arranged  before  him,  to  simple  inflexion  and  observation  of 
the  rules  of  syntax.  The  improved  method  compels  him 
to  study,  in  sentences  of  gradually  increasing  length  and 
difficulty,  that  Latin  arrangement,  which,  apparently  left  to 
mere  caprice,  is  really  governed  by  a  profound  rhetoric,  in 
adapting  language  to  the  passions,  the  imagination,  the  ear, 
and  the  intellect.  We  may  remark  in  passing,  that  Ar- 
nold's rules  on  this  subject  are  peculiarly  brief,  clear,  and 
satisfactory. 

The  necessity  of  finding  each  word  with  its  meaning, 
before  combining  it  with  others,  to  which  this  plan  subjects 
the  learner,  also  gives  him  a  much  more  accurate  and  ready 
command  of  the  Latin  vocabulary. 

From  a  slighter  examination  of  the  Greek  Prose  Compo- 
sition, we  discover  that  it  is  in  the  main  on  the  same  plan. 
But  it  wants  the  synonymes,  and' rules  of  arrangement,  de- 
ficiencies common  indeed  to  our  Greek  exercises,  but  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  supplied.  It  does  not  appear  so  com- 
plete in  any  point. 

The  Greek  Reading  Book,  has  a  valuable  introduction, 
the  substance  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Greek  particles,  and 
copious  notes  which  seem  to  be  well  planned.  Of  the 
notes  the  American  Editor  says  :  "  They  are  fullest  on  the 
introductory  exercises,  on  \,he  forms  and  idioms  of  the  lan- 
guage, where  indeed  they  are  most  needed;  and  considerably 
less  so  on  the  selections  from  Greek  authors,  where  it  may 
reasonably  he  expected,  the  student  will  be  able  to  master 
the  principal  difficulties  by  his  own  individual  exertions." 

Some  injudicious  annotators  make  "these  individual  ex- 
ertions" consist  in  committing  to  memory  a  free  translation 
of  nearly  the  whole  text,  and  groping,  amid  a  confused  mass 
of  notes,  lengthened  rather  to  increase  the  size  and  price  of 
their  volumes,  than  the  knowledge  of  the  student,  for  such 
explanations,  as  are  really  needful  and  satisfactory.  Such 
editions  may  aid  teachers  who  can  select ;  but  they  must 
injure  learners,  on  the  one  hand  encouraging  idleness  by 
ready-made  translations,  and  on  the  other  discouraging  in- 
vestigation by  tediousness. 


Dr.  Arnold's  books  seem  to  be  free  from  these  objections. 
His  remarks,  unencumbered  by  useless  lumber,  really  en- 
lighten and  aid  the  student,  while  his  plan  necessitates 
constant  effort,  and  makes  each  successive  portion  depend, 
as  in  mathematical  demonstration,  on  the  preceding.  All 
labor-saving  machires  would  be  pernicious,  if  they  encour- 
aged men  in  idleness  ;  they  are  valuable,  because  they  give 
time  for  doing  more. 

So  Dr.  Arnold's  books  are  not  meant  to  supersede  labor  in 
either  teachers  or  those  taught,  but  to  direct  their  efforts,  and 
make  them  efficient.  They  cannot  be  stibstitutes  forteach- 
ers,  but  only,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  their  supplements. 

We  have  not  seen  the  English  editions,  but  believe  that 
Mr.  Spencer  deserves  the  thanks  and  encouragement  of 
American  instructors,  few  of  whom  we  opine,  can  see  these 
books,  especially  that  on  Latin  Prose  Composition,  without 
a  conscious  improvement  in  their  own  scholarship.  We 
are  pleased  to  observe  that  Dr.  Arnold's  work  on  Latin  par- 
ticles, will  soon  be  published  by  Mr.  Spencer.  It  will  be 
what  has  been  long  felt,  as  a  desideratum  in  the  study  of 
the  language. 


The  Ameeican  Female  Poets  :  With  Biographical  and 
Critical  Notices.  By  Caroline  May.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1848. 

This  elegant  volume  comes  to  us  in  costly  raiment,  a 
pleasant  presage  of  the  holidays  I  As  such,  and  for  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  we  hail  it  with  delight,  and  bespeak  for  it  a 
gracious  reception,  not  only  by  that  select  society  of  lady 
poets  (or  poetesses,)  whose  verses  it  enshrines,  but  in  the 
boudoir  of  every  beauty,  who  has  caught  occasional  glimp- 
ses of  the  radiant  summit  of  Parnassus  and  held  sweet 
communion  with  Calliope.  If  one  ropy  is  purchased  by 
eacti  of  the  class,  the  volume  will  find  as  large  a  circula- 
tion as  the  enterprising  publishers,  in  their  most  sanguine 
mome-nts,  could  desire.  Indeed,  it  well  deserves  a  large 
sale,  for  the  beautiful  style  of  the  work,  with  its  sweet  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Osgood  and  its  fair  printing,  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  American  press. 

With  regard  to  its  contents,  we  need  say  little,  and  that 
little  in  no  spirit  of  critical  reflection.  The  proverbial 
deference  paid  to  the  sex  by  the  American  public,  especi- 
ally in  the  Southern  States,  will  quite  disarm  the  leview- 
ers  of  all  weapons  of  attack,  if  salient  points  should  be 
discovered,  and  Miss  May,  we  are  sure,  will  meet  with 
nothing  but  kind  words  of  commendation  for  her  grateful 
labors.  The  Biographical  Sketches  she  has  prepared  are 
full  of  interest,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  her  se- 
lections have  been  exceedingly  judicious.  We  cannot  quite 
account  for  the  omission  of  some  names,  which  we  cer- 
tainly expected  to  see  in  her  collection,  those  for  instance 
of  Miss  H.  F.  Gould,  Mrs.  Worthington  and  Mrs.  Conner, 
(formerly  Miss  Barnes.)  We  could  wish  for  a  few  pages 
of  their  rhyming,  that  we  might  pronounce  the  volume  quite 
comme  ilfaut. 

It  may  be  found  at  the  bookstore  of  Drinker  &  Morris. 


The  Gambler  ;  or  the  Policeman's  Story.  By  Charles 
Burdett,  Author  of  the  "Convict's  Child,"  "Lilla  Hart," 
"Mary  Grover,  or  the  Trusting  Wife,"  &c.,  &c.  New 
York  :  Baker  &  Scribner,  145  Nassau  street  and  36  Park 
Row.     1848. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  life-like  narratives, 
we  ever  remember  to  have  read.  As  its  lille  indicates,  it 
gives  the  history  of  a  gambler  from  \\\s  first  false  step  until 
finally  he  involves  himself  and  his  family  in  ruin,  desolation 
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and  despair.  The  soene  of  the  nariative  is  laid  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  its  principal  ciiaracler  was  once  a  thriving 
merchant  of  that  city,  and  the  author  states  in  his  preface 
that  it  is  "  entirely  and  substantially  true"  as  he  derived  it 
from  a  Policeman,  whose  representations  are  worthy  of  all 
credit.  But  whether  it  he  founded  on  fact,  or  be  pure  fic- 
tion, certain  it  is.  the  author  has  traced  with  the  truth  of 
nature  all  the  horrors  of  the  gaming  table  and  the  down, 
ward  career  of  its  deluded  victims.  Commencing  with  be- 
ing led  astray  by  a  decoy  duck  in  the  guise  of  a  gentleman, 
we  see  the  hero  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  at 
the  fiiro-bank  and  losing  a  large  sum,— then  returning  home 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  his  almost  distracted  wife  with  a 
fovl  fe— again  revisiting  the  hell,  time  after  time,  to  retrieve 
his  losses,  until  he  becomes  a  bankrupt,  a  thief,  a  burglar,  a 
drunkard  and  outcast  from  society  and  his  family— then  re- 
stored temporarily  to  his  domestic  abode  and  to  virtue,  only 
to  yield  again  to  tempation  and  sink  deeper  in  infamy  than 
before— and  finally  as  the  wretched  maniac  in  the  Asylum, 
whilher  he  is  followed  by  his  wife,  while  one  of  his  sons  is 
an  inmate  of  the  Penitentiary  and  the  other  fast  becoming  a 
fit  subject  for  it.  'Tis  a  sad  story,  but  one  we  fear  loo  often 
realized  in  real  life.  We  commend  this  little  volume  to  the 
attention  of  the  young  especially,  nor  should  it  be  neglected 
altogether  by  those  more  advanced  in  life,  for  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  (uhich  the  author  has  adopted  a.s  the 
motto  of  his  volume.)  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth, 
take  heed  lest  he  fall." 


The  Literarv"  World.   A  Journal  of  American  and  Fo- 
reign Literature,  Science  and  Art.     New  Yoik. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number,  the  Literary 
World  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs  Evert  A.  and 
George  L.  Duychinck,  the  former  of  whom  was  its  first 
editor  and  proprietor.  In  the  number  for  the  7th  October, 
Mr. Hoffman  lakes  leave  of  its  patrons  in  a  most  graceful 
valedictory,  and  the  Messrs  Duychinck  salute  lliem  with 
words  of  kindly  greeting.  We  have  always  regarded  the 
"  Literary  World"  as  a  work,  having  peculiar  claims  upon 
the  patronage  of  the  entire  country, — an  organ  of  just  and 
independent  criticism,  in  an  age  of  frivolous  and  unsatisfy- 
ing publications — a  «iodel  of  excellence  in  style,  amid  the 
multiplicity  of  bad  iirocAwres,  which  the  Northern  press  is 
daily  sending  forth.  It  is  no  disparagement  lo  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Hoffman,  (whom  as  a  man  and  a  poet  we  highly  es- 
teem,) to  say  that  in  general  interest  the  paper  has  decidedly 
improved  since  the  accession  of  the  Messrs.  Duychinck, 
for  this  improvement  is,  to  a  great  extent,  attributable  lo  M  r. 
Hofl^man  himself,  who  writes  equally  well,  and  much  more 
agreeably,  as  -a.  sketcher  than  as  a  critic.  Mr.  E.  A.  Duy- 
chinck is  well  known  for  accurate  thinking  and  a  happy 
manner.  In  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Literary  World,  he 
exhibits  in  the  arrangement  and  variety  of  the  materials, 
that  rare  faculty  of  good  taste,  which  lends  as  much  lo  the 
charm  of  a  gazette,  as  to  that  of  a  reunion  or  a  dinner. 


The   Image  of  his  Father,  or  a  Tale  of  a  Young  Mon- 
key.    New  York.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

When  we  took  up  this  book,  we  anticipated,  from  its  title, 
a  great  deal  of  amusement,  and  verily  we  have  not  been 
disappointed.  The  plot,  although  an  intricate  one,  is  well 
sustained  and  the  characters  for  the  most  part  are  well 
drawn— protesting,  as  we  do,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
refiresentative  of  the  legal  profession  is  by  no  means  an  en- 
viable or  just  one.  "  The  Young  Monkey"  is  evidently  an 
original  and  some  of  his  tricks  are  inexpressibly  ludicrous 


and  amusing.  Our  lady  friends  too  will  i;nd  in  the  charae. 
ter  of  Mrs.  Farquhar,  in  addition  to  the  usual  amount  of 
female  admiration  for  military  glory,  a  bright  example  of  an 
obedient  and  useful  wife — carrying  her  usefulness  so  far  as 
\.o  feed  her  husband  vviih  her  own  hands,  although  he  seems 
to  be  apprehensive  that  she  will  lose  "the  energies  with 
which  Providence  has  endowed  her"  so  far,  as  to  be  ''loo 
lazy"  even  forthrit.  The  leading  incident  is  the  substitu- 
tion, by  the  schoolmaster  and  lawyer,  of  one  boy  for  anoth- 
er, who  had  been  sent  from  India  to  England  by  his  parents 
to  be  educated,  and  who  in  a  spirit  of  independence  and  in 
avoidance  of  Dr.  Vyse's  tender  appliance  of  the  hirch,  had 
long  since  absconded,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  when 
his  parents  returned  home  to  reclaim  him  ;  and  the  author 
has  traced  in  a  true  vein  of  satire  the  marvellous  discovery 
which  the  parents  make,  that  the  substituted  boy  is  "  the 
image  of  his  father."  If  any  of  our  readers  are  afflictejj 
with  the  blues  or  likely  to  become  so,  we  recommend  to 
them  as  a  most  effectual  remedy,  or  preventive,  to  go  and 
purchase  "The  Image  of  his  Father,  or  a  Tale  of  a 
Young  Monkey." 

For  sale  by  Drinker  &  Morris. 


A  History  of  France  :  With  Conversations  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  By  Mrs.  Markham,  prepared  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  «Ssc.  By  Joseph  Abbott.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  are  disposed  to  regard  with  favor  any  elementary 
work,  to  which  Mr.  Abbott  lends  the  sanction  of  his  name. 
We  have  examined  the  present  volume  with  some  atten- 
tion, and  we  aie  disposed  to  think  it  well  deserves  the  com- 
mendations, which  Mr.  Abbott  has  given  it  in  his  Preface. 
The  entire  history  of  France,  from  the  earliest  period  lo 
the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  has  been  condensed  into  a  sin- 
gle volume,  for  the  use  of  the  "  rising  generation,"  and  the 
manner  of  the  volume  is  well  calculated  to  please  the  some- 
what fastidious  taste  of  these  young  people.  The  book  has 
many  wood  cuts  judiciously  interspersed,  which  will  serve 
an  useful  purpose,  we  think,  in  fastening  events  and  per- 
sonages upon  the  memory. 


History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    By  Jacob  Abbott. 
With  Engravings.     New  York  :  Harper  &-  Brothers. 

The  story  of  the  lovely  but  unfortunate  Mary,  so  full  of 
sad  and  moving  incidents,  will  nevertire,  and  here  we  have 
it  in  brave  red  binding  and  gold  title,  with  famous  embel- 
lishments and  beautiful  typography.  But  that  is  not  all. 
The  narrative  is  skilfully  managed,  and  the  facts  are  set 
forth  with  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  book  is  therefore  at 
once  useful  andentertaining,  and  deserves  a  large  sale.  We 
recollect  an  account  of  Mary's  apartments  at  Holywood, 
and  a  description  of  Loch  Leven  Castle,  given  by  the  au- 
thor in  a  previous  volume,  entitled  "  A  Summer  in  Scot- 
land," which  account  he  has  expanded  in  this  work  and 
rendered  even  more  interesting. 


Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  October,  has  been  recei- 
ved ;  the  American  publishers  having  become  exceedingfy 
prompt,  since  their  new  arrangement  with  the  English  jiro- 
prielors  of  the  work.  This  number  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
we  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  yet  not  without  some 
choleric  feelings,  occasioned  by  the  exulting  paper  on  the 
failure  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  abortive  efforts  of 
Ireland  al  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
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EARLY  VOYAGES  TO  AMERICA.* 

We  learn  from  the  modest  and  unassuming  pre- 
face to  the  work  before  lis,  that  upon  the  revival  of 
the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society, 
in  December  1847,  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  announced  as  a  part  of  their  plan,  their 
intention  "to  publish,  in  chronological  order,  what- 
ever matter  relating  to  our  history,  it  might  deem 
worthy  of  publication"  :  that  "in  preparing  the  mat- 
ter for  the  press  a  careful  examination  would  be 
made  not  only  of  Smith,  Beverley,  Stith,  Burk  and 
other  books  with  which  a  Virginian  is  familiar,  but 
of  other  works  hitherto  not  accessible  in  this  state''  : 
that  it  would  be  "a  leading  object  to  prepare  the 

.1    matter  with  such  fullness  that  in  each  volume,  pub- 

f  lished  by  the  Society,  may  be  found  all  that  is  of 
value  in  the  period  of  our  history  embraced  by  it, 

j  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  attempted  to 
make  the  volumes  less  repulsive  to  the  general 
reader  than  collections  of  Historical  Societies  usu- 
ally are."  It  was  added  "  that  the  plan  of  preparing 
the  matter  in  the  order  of  time  would  conduce  to 
this,  and  entitle  the  volumes  to  the  name  which 
would  be  given  them  of  '  Annals  of  Virginia.'  " 

The  important  task  of  commencing  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  of  the  Committee  was  fortunately 
confided  to  their  chairman,  whose  reputation  for 
indomitable  perseverance  in  the  investigation  of 
facts  and  for  clear  and  discriminating  judgment,  are 
not  confined  to  the  limits  of  his  own  State,  and 
furnished  a  guarantee  for  the  fidelity  and  ability 
with  which  the  duty,  undertaken  by  him,  would  he 
performed.  The  Committee,  as  we  learn,  had  not 
in  the  first  instance  expected  Mr.  Robinson  to  do 
more  than  to  prepare  a  volume  of  such  a  character 
as  was  called  for  by  their  promise  to  the  public,  be- 

'^'ing  well  aware  that  the  important  and  absorbing 
duty  of  revising  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
with  which  he  had  in  part  been  intrusted,  was  suf- 
'  ficient  to  occupy  all  the  time  which  any  other  per- 
son than  himself  could  afford  to  bestow  upon  intel- 
lectual labor.  But  Mr.  Robinson  is  not  like  many 
jther  men  in   this  particular,  for  his   capacity  for 

*  An  Account  oT  Discoveries  in  the  West  until  1519,  Hnd 
of  the  Voyages  to  and  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North 
America  from  1520  to  1573.  Prepared  for  "The  Virginia 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  by  Conway  Robin- 
son, Chairtnan  of  its  Executive  Committee  and  published 
by  the  Society."  Richmond.  Printed  by  Shepherd  and 
Colin.     1848. 


labor  appears  to  increase  with  the  exigency  which 
demands  it,  and  instead  of  merely  giving  a  volume 
of  "Annals"  carefully  prepared,  commencing  with 
the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown,  he  has  pushed 
his  researches  to  a  period  much  earlier,  and  has 
presented  to  the  world  a  work  which,  taken  as  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Historical  Society,  our  own  State 
may  he  justly  proud  of,  and  which  we  predict  will 
be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  who  lake  an  interest 
in  the  general  history  of  our  country. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  work  before 
us,  we  will  remark,  that,  in  our  humble  judgment 
Mr.  Robinson  has  performed  the  true  duty  of  a  his- 
torian in  giving  us  a  statement  of  facts  so  far  as  he 
has  been  able  to  ascertain  them  from  the  most  au- 
thentic  sources,  rather  tlian   his   deductions   from 
those  facts,  however  acute  and  profound  such  de- 
ductions might  be.     Pie  has  obviously  had  no  theo- 
ry to  support,  and  consequently  we  have  no  appre- 
hension of  his  coloring  any  representation  so  as  to 
advance  it.     He  leaves  his  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions  instead  of  saving  him  that  labor  by  fur- 
nishing those  of  the  author:   and  while  we  know 
that  many  will  insist  that  the  pursuance  of  such  a 
system  reduces   History  to   a  mere  chronicle,  we 
confess  that   this   constitutes  no  objection  in  our 
iTiind;  and  we  believe  that  if  all  historians-had  eon- 
tented  themselves   with  honestly   discharging  this 
duty,  while  the  world  might  have  lost  many   bril- 
liant essays.  History  itself  would  have  occupied, 
as  it  would  deserve,  a  much  higher  portion  in  ihe 
belief  of  mankind  than  it  now  does,  or  perhaps  ever 
can  do.     What,  we  would  ask,  would  be  the  con- 
sequences if  the  sacred   Historian,  instead  of  giv- 
ing us  the  simple  and  sublime  narrative  of  facts, 
which  now  commands  the  reverence  and  belief  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  civilized  man,  had  merely  fur- 
nished  us  with   his  deductions  from   those  facts, 
colored  and  distorted  to  subserve  his  purposes,  how- 
ever pure  and  beneficent  they  may  have  been  1   It 
is  belter  to  be  ignorant  than  to  believe  in  error,  and 
we  would  have  the  historian  who  is  unable  to  find  out 
the  truth,  honestly  to  say  so,  and  not  to  conjecture 
his  facts  and  then  reason  upon  them  to  his  conclu- 
sions.    This,  as  we  conceive,  is  not  history,  but 
speculation. 

A  comparison  of  Mr.  Robinson's  volume,  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Graham, 
to  which,  as  the  author  informs  us,  in  his  preface, 
he  had  devoted  "  more  than  eleven  years  of  eager 
research,  intense  meditation,  industrious  composi- 
tion and  solicitous  revisal,"  affords  some  striking 
illustrations  of  our  idea. 
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In  the  first  chapter  of  his  first  book,  (page  5,  of 
the  edition  of  1845)  Dr.  Grahame  informs  us  that 
"  Cabot,  disappointed  in  his  main  object  of  finding 
a  western  passage  to  India,  returned  to  England  to 
relate  the  discoveries  he  had  already  arcomjjlish- 
ed — without  attempting,  either  by  settlement  or 
conquest,  to  gain  a  footing  on  \\\e  American  Conti- 
nent" :  that  "  he  would  willingly  have  resumed  his 
exploratory  enterprise  in  the  service  of  England, 
but  he  found  in  his  absence  the  king's  aidor  for  ter- 
ritorial discovery  had  greatly  abated"  ;  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  allege  many  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons why  "  Henry  (the  Seventh)  had  abandoned  all 
colonial  projects,  &c.''  Now  here  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  speculation  absolutely  unfounded  on  fact ; 
for  it  had  entirely  escaped  Dr.  Grahame's  research, 
(and  this  was  undoubtedly  great,)  that  "  Letters  pat- 
ent had  been  granted  by  Henry  VII.,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  reign,  (to  wit,  March 
1500-1)  to  Richard  Warde.  Thomas  Ashhurst,  and 
John  Thomas,  of  Bristol,  and  others,  authorizing 
discoveries  to  all  parts,  regions  and  ends  of  the  sea: 
East,  West,  South  and  North," — that  a  subse- 
quent patent,  with  very  similar  powers,  had  been 
granted  on  the  9ih  of  December,  in  the  18th  year 
of  the  same  reign  (1502)  to  three  of  the  previous 
patentees,  with  the  addition  of  Hugh  Elliott,  and 
that  in  fact  there  are  entries  in  the  account  of  the 
privy  purse  expenses  of  Henry  VH.,  showing  that 
there  was  for  a  while  actually  some  intercourse 
with  the  newly  discovered  region.  These  entries 
are  very  curious,  and  we  subjoin  them  : 

"  17  November  1503.  To  one  that  brought 
hawks  from  the  New  founded  island  £\. 

*'  8  April  1504.  To  a.  preste  (supposed  to  be  a 
priest)  that  goeth  to  the  new  island  £2. 

"  25  August  1505.  To  Clay's  going  to  Richmond 
with  wild  cats  and  popinjays  of  the*new  found 
island,  for  his  costs  13s.  4d. 

"To  Portuguese  that  brought  popinjays  and  cats 
of  the  mountain  with  other  stuff  to  the  Kint^'s 
grace  jG5." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  research  of  Mr.  Richard 
Biddle  for  these  facts,  to  whose  '  Memoir  of  Cabot' 
Mr.  Robinson  refers  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  1st 
Book,  p.  115  of  the  work  before  us.  Surely  they 
furnish  evidence,  Dr.  Graham's  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  Henry  VII.  had  not 
"abandoned  all  colonial  projects." 

Again,  Dr.  Grahame,  (Vol.  1,  page  7,)  supposing 
that  •'  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  no  fixed  ideas  were 
entertained,  nor  any  deliberate  purpose  evinced  in 
England  of  occupying  territory  or  establishing 
colonies  in  America,"  attributes  this  circumstance 
to  the  absorbing  agitation  produced  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIH.  by  the  Reformation."  His 
reasoning  is  quite  conclusive  if  the  fact  were  not 
otherwise. 

"  Robert  Thorne,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  besides 
writing  to  the  English  ambassador,  at  Spain,  sent 


an  address  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  urging 
upon  that  monarch  that,  with  a  small  number  of 
ships,  new  lands  might  be  discovered,  and  that  the 
way  of  discovery  was  to  the  North.  This  letter  is 
in  the  first  volume  of  Hakluyt's  Collection,  page  212, 

"  Historians  often  tell  us  that  Henry  VIII.  made 
no  attempt  to  explore  or  settle  North  America. 
This  is  a  mistake.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  Henry  sent  forth  two  ships  on  a  voyage  to 
the  West,  one  called  the  Samson,  of  which  a  Mr. 
Grubbs  was  master,  the  other  the  Mary  of  Guilford, 
commanded  by  John  Reet.  They  sailed  in  1527; 
it  was  the  20th  of  May,  according  to  Hakluyt,  that 
they  set  forth  out  of  the  Thames,  and  the  lOlh  of 
June,  according  to  Purchas,  that  they  sailed  from 
Plymouth.  On  the  way  they  were  separated  by  a 
storm.  A  letter  is  extant  from  Reet  to  King  Henry, 
written  the  3rd  of  August,  1527,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  Mary,  in  fifty-two  degrees,  fell  in  with  the 
main  land,  and  within  two  leagues  thereof  met 
with  a  great  island  of  ice,  and  went  the  21st  of 
July  into  Cape  de  Bas,  a  good  harbor,  where  he 
stopped  ten  days,  and  then  going  South  entered  the 
3rd  of  August  into  a  good  harbour  called  St.  John, 
where  he  found  eleven  sail  of  Normans,  and  one 
Britain,  and  one  Portugal  bark,  all  fishing. 

"A  letter  to  the  same  effect  was  written  from  St. 
John  on  the  10th  of  August  1527,  by  Albert  de 
Prato,  who  we  may  infer  is  the  person  alluded  to 
by  Hakluyt  when  he  says,  '  that  a  canon  of  Saint 
Paul,  in  London,  which  was  a  great  mathematician 
and  a  man  endowed  with  wealth,  did  much  advance 
the  action,  and  went  therein  himself  in  person.' 
The  letter  of  Albert  de  Prato,  it  is  supposed,  was 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey." 

Again,  at  page  371  of  the  work  before  us,  we 
have  an  account  (extracted  from  the  third  volume 
of  Hakluyt's  Collection)  of  a  voyage  performed  by 
Mr.  Hore  and  others  from  England  to  the  North- 
west in  1536,  the  28lh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vlil.  "  being  assisted  by  the  King's  favor  and  good 
countenance,'"  and  which  voyage  Mr.  Biddle  says, 
in  his  Memoir  of  Cabot,  p.  278,  "evidently  contem- 
plated an  adventurous  range  of  research." 

We  could  multiply  these  illustrations,  but  we 
have  no  desire  to  do  so.  They  are  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  show  how  very  prone  the  most  hon- 
est historians  are  to  substitute  their  conjectures  for 
truth. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  mere  narrative  of  facts  becoming 
dry  and  uninteresting,  and  thus  repelling,  instead  of 
inviting  readers.  We  should  be  reluctant  to  pay 
so  poor  a  compliment  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  mankind.  Who  has  not  felt  the  superior  charm 
and  freshness  that  recommend  a  narrative  which, 
although  homely,  is  true  ?  And  who  would  not  pre- 
fer it  to  fiction,  however  ornate?  The  nearer  the 
writer  of  fiction  approaches  to  the  resemblance  of 
truth,  the  more  highly  is  he  esteemed.     What  but 
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this  imparts  to  the  pasjes  of  De  Foe,  the  wondeiTal 
fascination  that  charms  ns  alike  in  youth  and  in 
age]  He  dips  his  pencil  in  the  hues  of  truth,  and 
so  skilfully  are  they  spread  upon  the  canvass,  so 
naturally  do  the  effects  which  he  describes  appear 
to  flow  from  the  causes  he  enumerates,  that  the 
most  learned  have  been  deceived  and  regarded  as 
historical  facts,  incidents  which  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  writer.  If  the  adage  thai  "  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction"  be  as  just  as  it  is  trite,  even 
the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  need  not  apprehend 
disappointment  in  pursuing  her  sacred  path,  and  we 
think  that  the  volume  before  us  affords  abundant 
evidence  to  justify  the  remark. 

In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Robinson's  plan  to  give  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  in  this  Western  hemis- 
phere until  the  invasion  of  Mexico  in  1519,  and  the 
voyages  to  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  down  to  1573,  the  present  work  com- 
mences with  an  interesting  glance  at  the  "alleged 
discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen  in  the 
eleventh,  by  the  Welch  in  the  twelfth,  and  by  Nich- 
olas and  Antonio  Zeno  in  the  fourteenth  century." 
The  enquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these 
alleged  discoveries,  is  perhaps  more  curious  than 
usef&l.  As  to  the  first,  they  may  be  regarded,  in 
the  language  of  the  elegant  biographer  of  Colum- 
bus, cited  by  Mr.  Robinson,  as  "  very  confident  de- 
ductions drawn  from  very  vague  and  questionable 
facts,  and  as  having  led.  if  true,  to  no  more  result 
than  would  the  interchange  of  communication  be- 
tween the  natives  of  Greenland  and  the  Esqui- 
maux. The  knowledge  of  them  appears  not  to 
have  extended  beyond  their  own  nation,  and  to  have 
been  soon  neglected  and  forgotten  by  themselves." 
The  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  Welch  Prince  Ma- 
doc  in  1170,  rests  on  a  mere  tradition,  and  the  al- 
leged discovery  by  the  Zeni  appears  to  be  little 
better  than  an  impudent  pretension  founded  in  false- 
hood and  sustained  by  fraud. 

No  American  ever  wearies  with  the  oft  told  tale 
of  the  struggles  of  Columbus,  the  wonderful  ge- 
nius and  energies  which  sustained  him  and  the  bril- 
liant success  which  crowned  his  enterprise.  Mr. 
Robinson,  in  preparing  this  portion  of  his  work,  has 
enriched  its  pages  with  copious  extracts  from  the 
pen  of  Washington  Irving,  wht)se  biography  of  ihe 
illustrious  Genoese  has,  if  possible,  added  to  the 
fame  of  its  author,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  every  one  who  boasts  the  name  of  American. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  imperishable  re- 
nown acquired  by  Columbus,  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  various  nations,  and  that  numerous  altempis 
were  made  during  his  life  and  after  his  death  to  di- 
minish the  merit  of  his  bold  achievement.  To  this 
spirit  may  be  ascribed  the  pretensions  of  the  Zeni 
adverted  to  above,  and  a  still  more  formidable  claim 
has  long  been  set  up  in  favor  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
to  whom  has  been  attributed  the  discovery  of  the 
Continent  of  America,  a  year  before  the  voyage 


made  by  Columbus  when  he  first  discovered  that 
continent. 

Now  while  all  must  be  willing  to  accord  to  the 
former  navigator  every  credit  for  his  adventurous 
daring  and  his  lofty  enterprise,  justice  demands 
that  he  should  have  no  more  than  his  fair  meed  of 
applause,  and  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  work  is  that  in  which  he  derimn- 
strates  that  those  discoveries,  by  Columbus  and 
Cabot,  were  in  fact  in  the  same  year,  and  so  nearly 
contemporaneous  that  it  was  impossible  that,  either 
of  the  great  navigators  could  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  of  the  others  :  Cabot's  discovery 
being  on  the  24th  of  June  1498,  and  that  of  Co- 
lumbus on  the  2nd  of  August  in  the  same  year. 
The  error  which  has  so  hmg  prevailed  upon  this 
subject  arises  from  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  histori- 
ans to  allow  for  the  change  made  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  by  the  Act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  1751. 

"An  act  of  the  English  Parliament,"  says  Mr. 
Robinson,  "passed  in  1751,  (after  March)  enacted 
that  the  year  should  thereafter  begin  on  the  Isi  of 
January;  and  the  following  1st  of  January,  and  the 
succeeding  days  to  the  25th  of  March,  were  conse- 
quently dated  as  1752,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  1751. 

"  In  respect  to  any  matter  happening  (under  the 
authority  of  England)  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1752,  there  has  often  been  confusion  in  describing 
the  year  of  the  event,  where  it  happened  between 
the  3 1st  of  December  and  the  25ih  of  March.  A 
day  during  the  intervening  two  months  and  twenty- 
four  days  which  one  would  mention  as  in  1497,  and 
correctly  so  mention,  if  regard  was'had  to  tlie  legal 
year  in  England,  another  would  mention  as  in  1498 
and  with  equal  correctness,  if  regard  was  had  to 
the  year  as  it  prevailed  in  Catholic  countries  gen- 
erally, or  as  it  was  usually  understood  in  historical 
Chronology.  This  might  be  so  to  the  24th  of 
March  inclusive,  while  the  very  next  day  (the  25ih 
of  March)  and  every  subsequent  day  to  the  31st  of 
December  would  have  to  be  described  by  all  as  in 
1498.  Hence  any  matter  happening  within  the 
two  months  and  twenty- four  days,  has  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  care  to  prevent  misconcepiinn.  This 
should  be  done  by  placing  two  figures  at  the  end  ; 
thus  March  5,  1495-6 ;  tbe  former  figure  (5  in  this 
case)  indicating  the  English  legal  year  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  the  latter  figure  (6  in  this  case)  indicating 
the  year  generally  referred  to  in  historical  chro- 
nology and  the  same  that  is  now  used  in  our  cal- 
endar. 

"  To  apply  these  remarks.  The  first  return  of 
Columbus  from  America  was  in  March  1493;  con- 
sidering the  year  as  having  commenced  (as  it  did 
in  Spain  and  Portugal)  on  the  1st  of  January.  The 
patent  granted  by  Henry  VII.  was  (as  has  been  al- 
ready stated)  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign. 

"  This  king  having  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
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22nd  «f  August  1485,  the  grant  in  his  eleventh 
year  was  between  August  1495,  and  August  1496, 
and  being  in  March,  was  of  course  in  the  March 
which  was  after  August  1495,  and  before  August 
1496,  that  is  to  say,  in  March  1496,  according  to 
the  calendar  as  then  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  as  now  used  in  England  and  America.  The 
grant  was  therefore  about  three  years  after  the  re- 
turn of  Columbus  from  America,  instead  of  two  as 
Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Grahame  have  supposed. 
There  being  no  error  in  staling  the  grant  to  Cabot 
to  have  been  on  ihe  5th  of  March  1495  (according 
to  the  legal  year  as  it  then  was)  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  grant  should  have  been  mentioned  as  two 
years  after  the  return  of  Columbus  in  March  1493  : 
but  it  is  not  the  less  a  mistake. 

"  The  mistake  is  continued  in  respect  to  the  year 
of  the  discovery  of  North  America  by  Cabot,  It 
is  correctly  stated  that  Cabot  did  not  set  out  on  his 
voyage  for  two  years  after  the  grant;  but  taking 
this  to  be  so,  the  May  that  he  embarked  was  not 
May  1497,  but  May  1498.  Tliis  is  established 
by  the  document  called  by  Mr.  Biddle  in  his  Me- 
moir of  Cabot,  (and  by  others  wlio  have  adopted 
his  idea)  a  second  patent. 

"This  document  is  a  license  granted  by  Henry 
VII.,  on  the  3rd  day  of  February,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  to  John  Cabot,  to  take,  in  any 
place  in  England,  six  English  ships  of  the  bur- 
then of  two  hundred  tons  or  under,  with  the  neces- 
sary apparel,  and  receive  into  the  said  ships  such 
mariners  and  other  subjects  as  of  their  own  free 
will  would  go  with  hmi.  The  thirteenth  year 
of  the  reign  in  which  this  license  issued,  com- 
menced on  the  22nd  of  August  1497,  and  ended  on 
the  21st  of  August  1498.  The  license,  therefore, 
issued  on  the  3rd  day  of  February  next  after  Au- 
gust 1497,  and  next  before  August  1498.  This 
3rd  day  of  February  was  in  1497,  merely  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  year  then  ended  on  the 
24th  of  March  :  the  May  following  was  May  1498. 
Yet  it  having  been  seen  that  the  license  issued 
in  February  1497,  and  that  the  ships  sailed  the  May 
following,  the  error  has  constantly  been  committed 
of  stating  that  they  sailed  in  May  1497. 

"  Thus,  at  page  six  of  the  third  volume  of  Hak- 
luyl,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1497  John  Cabot 
and  his  son  Sebastian,  (with  an  English  fleet  set 
out  from  Bristol,)  discovered  that  laud  ivhich  no 
man  before  thai  time  had  attempted,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  about  five  o'clock,  early  in  the  morning.  The 
account  proceeds :  '  This  land  he  called  Prima 
Vista,  that  is  to  say,  first  seen,  because,  as  I  sup- 
pose, it  was  that  part  whereof  they  had  the  first 
sight  from  sea.  That  island  which  lieth  out  before 
the  land,  he  called  the  Island  of  St.  John,  upon 
liiis  occasion,  as  I  think,  because  it  was  discovered 
upon  the  day  of  John  the  Baptist.'  Although  the 
matter  here  stated  is  mentioned  in  Hakluyt,  as 
taken  out  of  the  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  there  is 


no  sufficient  ground  for  inferring  that  Cabot  had 
put  on  the  map,  that  he  made  the  discovery  the  24lh 
of  June  1497.  He  may  have  put  on  it  in  one 
place  Prima  Vista,  and  in  another  St.  John  ;  and 
he  may  in  some  way  have  communicated  the  fact 
that  the  discovery  was  on  the  24lh  of  June,  at  five 
A.  M.  But  the  statement  that  the  discovery  was  in 
1497  is  the  mistake  probably  of  some  other  person. 

"  Of  the  fact  that  the  discovery  was  not  in  1497, 
but  in  1498,  there  is  farther  evidence.  The  time 
of  the  departure  from  Bristol  is  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Robert  Fabian,  (referred  to  in  Hakluyt's  voyages, 
as  in  the  custody  of  John  Stow,)  stated  to  be  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  King 
Henry  VII.,  which  was  May,  1498,  and  is  in 
Stovv's  Annals,  (referred  to  by  Mr.  Biddle,  in  his 
memoir  of  Cabot,*)  stated  to  be  in  1498,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  William  Purchas,  which  mayoralty 
Mr.  Biddle  states  to  have  extended  from  the  28ih 
of  October,  1497,  to  the  28th  of  October,  1498. 

"  In  the  Chronicle  of  Fabian,  there  is  mention 
also  in  the  lime  of  William  Purchas  being  may- 
or, of  three  men  taken  in  the  new  found  island. 
'  These,'  he  says,  '  were  clothed  in  beasts',  skins 
and  did  eat  raw  flesh  and  spake  such  speech  that 
no  man  could  understand  theim,  and  in  their  de- 
meanor like  to  brute  beasts,  whom  the  king  kept  a 
lime  after  ;  of  the  which,  upon  two  years  after,  I 
saw  two  apparalled,  after  the  manner  of  English- 
men, in  Westminster  palace  which  that  lim.e,  I 
could  not  discern  from  Englishmen  till  I  was  learn- 
ed what  they  were,  but  as  for  speech,  I  heard  none 
of  them  utter  one  word.'f  The  statement  in  Hak- 
luyt is  that  the  three  savages  were  brought  home 
by  Cabot,  and  presented  to  the  king  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  the  reign,  that  is  during  the  year 
ending  the  21st  day  of  August,  1499.  Mr.  Biddle 
supposes  the  presentation  to  the  King  to  have  been 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign.  But  this  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
brought  to  England  till  in  or  after  1498. 

"  The  conclusion  that  the  first  discovery  of  land 
by  any  of  the  Cabots  was  on  the  24th  of  J  one, 
1498,  is  sustained  by  Mr.  Hume.  His  History  of 
England  was  published  in  1761,  only  nine  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  changed 
and  when  for  that  reason  the  eflfect  of  the  change 
was  more  likely  to  occur  to  him  than  to  others 
who  have  written  at  a  later  period.  In  his  twen- 
ty-fifth chapter,  after  referring  to  the  accident 
by  which  England  was  deprived  of  the  servi- 
ces of  Columbus,  he  says  :  '  Henry  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  this  disappointment.  He  fitted  out 
Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian  settler  in  Bristol,  and 
sent  him  westward  in  1498  in  search  of  new  coun- 
tries. Cabot  discovered  the  main  land  of  Ameri- 
ca, towards  the  sixtieth  degree  of  northern  latitude  : 
he  sailed  southward  along  the  coast,  and  discover- 

*  Page  43. 
Hiikluyt,  vol.  3rd,  p.  9-10. 
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ed  Newfoundland  and  other  countries,  but  returned 
to  England  without  making  any  conquest  or  set- 
tlement.' " 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  extract,  although 
perhaps  rather  too  long  for  our  limits,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  research  and  close  reasoning,  as  well 
as  of  the  fairness  of  our  author. 

Passing  over  many  interesting  chapters,  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  vvill  be  arrested  by  the  account 
in  chapter  xxxiii  of  the  discovery  of  Yucatan,  by 
Francisco  Hernandez  He  Cordova,  in  1517,  and  of 
the  voyage  thither  by  Juan  de  Grijalva  in  1518,  in 
which  were  seen  and  described  some  of  those  re- 
markable edifices,  the  remains  of  which  have  been 
rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  labors  of  Stephens 
and  others.  We  extract  a  portion  of  this  chap- 
ter— 

"  Several  years  had  elapsed  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  chapter  twenty-fourth,  when  in  1517  intel- 
ligence was  brought  to  the  province  where  Aguilar 
was,  of  the  arrival  on  the  neighboring  coast  of  great 
vessels  of  wonderful  construction,  filled  with  white 
and  bearded  men.  It  was  in  fact  the  squadron  of 
Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova.  Yucatan  was 
discovered  this  year  by  him,  and  by  the  pilot,  Juan 
Alaminos,  a  native  of  Palos,  who  had  accompanied 
Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage.  Cordova  was  for 
some  time  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  and  lost 
many  men  in  his  different  rencontres  with  the  na- 
tives. The  heart  of  Jeronimo  de  Aguilar  beat  quick 
with  hope  when  he  heard  of  European  ships  at 
hand.  He  was  distant  from  the  coast,  however, 
and  was  loo  closely  watched  by  the  Indians  to  have 
any  chance  of  escape.  After  Cordova  left  this 
coast,  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  shore  of 
Florida;  thence  he  returned  to  Cuba,  where  he 
died  ten  days  after  his  arrival. 

"  A  new  expedition  was  determined  on.  Diego 
A^elasquez  chose  to  command  it  Juan  de  Grijalva, 
a  native  of  Cuellar,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  several  expeditions  against  the  Indians  of  Cuba. 
On  the  first  of  March,  1518,  his  fleet  set  out  from 
Cuba.  He  saw  on  the  4ih,  houses  on  a  promon- 
tory, and  gave  to  this  land  the  name  of  Saint  Croix. 
The  next  day  he  reconnoitercd  the  coast  of  Yuca- 
tan and  the  isle  of  Cuzamil.  In  the  account  of 
this  voyage  it  is  mentioned  that  some  Indians, 
among  whom  was  the  chief  of  their  village,  ap- 
proaching the  vessels,  the  Spaniards  asked  news 
of  the  Christians  whom  Francisco  Hernandez  had 
left  in  Yucatan,  and  was  told  in  reply  that  one  of 
them  was  dead  and  the  other  still  alive  ;  that  they 
followed  the  coast  to  find  the  survivor,  and  on  the 
6ih  went  on  land,  but  at  first  saw  no  one  ;  that  they 
mounted  upon  a  tower  there  with  a  circumference 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  planted  the  stand- 
ard upon  one  of  the  fronts,  and  took  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  King  ;  that  afterwards  they  saw- 
some   Indians   and    went    into   their   village  ;  that 


a  base  very  large  and  massive,  and  surmounted  by 
turrets  ;  that   the   village   was  paved   with  hollow 
stones,  the  streets  rising  at  the  sides  and  descend- 
ing in  the  middle,  which   was  paved  entirely  with 
large  stones  ;  that  the  sides  were  occupied  by  the 
houses   of  the  inhabitants,  constructed   of  stones 
from  the  foundation  to  half  the  height  of  the  walls, 
and  covered  with  straw  ;  and  that  judging  by  the 
buildings,  these  Indians  were  very  ingenious.  Other 
villages  are  described  on  the  coast ;  one  so  large, 
that  Seville  would  not  have  appeared  more  consid- 
erable nor  better.     And  mention  is  made  of  a  very 
beautiful  tower  on  a  point  of  land  which  they  were 
told  was   inhabited   by    women  who  lived  without 
men.     They  went  to  see  the  cacique  Lazaro,  who 
had  given   an    honorable  reception   to   Francisco 
Hernandez.     The  Indians  seem,  however,  not  to 
have  desired   their  company  ;  they  told   them  to 
quit  the   country,  and   this   not   being  done  quick 
enough,  there   was  a  passage  of  arms,  in    which 
forty  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded  and  one  killed. 
The  Spaniards  re-embarked  and  quitted  the  coun- 
try of  this  cacique  the  29th  of  March.     The  last 
day  of  May  they  discovered  a  very  good  port,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Port  Desire.     Here 
they  made  some  cabins  of  boughs,  and  remained 
twelve  days  ;  after  which  they  went  to  reconnoiter 
another  country  named  Mulua,  which  having  done 
they  proceeded  on  their  route  the  first  day  of  July. 
They  saw  a  large  river,  from  which  sweet  water 
goes  into  the  sea  for  six  miles  :  they  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  the  river  Grijalva  :  the  province  was 
named  Protonta.     They  saw  a  river  having  two 
mouths,  out  of  which  came  sweet  water  ;  and  they 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  St.  Barnabas,  because  they 
arrived  the  day  of  the  feast  of  this  Saint.     Near 
the  mountains  they   anchored  at  a  little  isle,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Sacrafi- 
ces.     They  saw  some  very  high  edifices  built  with 
lime,  and  a  monument  like  a  round  tower,  fifteen 
steps  broad  ;  at  its  summit  was  a  block  of  marble, 
such  as  is  found  in  Castile,  surmounted  by  an  ani- 
mal like  a  lion,  sculptured   in  marble,  in  whose 
head  there  was  a  hole  wherein  to  put  perfumes. 
The  natives  in  different   parts  of  Yucatan   wore 
cotton  cloth.     They   gave  to  the  Spaniards  vases 
of  gold  and  mantles  or  coverings  of  cotton,  so  wo- 
ven as  to  represent  figures  of  birds  and  animals  of 
different  kinds.     They  are  described  as  being  very- 
civilized,   and    as   having  laws  and  public  edifices 
dedicated  to  the  administration   of  justice.     This 
account  is  stated  to  have  been  published  in  Italian 
at  Venice  in  1522." 

The  novelty,  if  not  interest,  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us  increases  considerably  in  that  portion  of  it 
where  Mr.  Robinson  has  collected  the  various  ac- 
counts of  voyages  to  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America  from  1529  to  1573.  In  doing 
this,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  work 


amongst  the  houses  were  five  well  constructed,  with  published  by   H.  Ternaux-Compans,  at  Paris,  in 
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1838,*  and  also  of  the  valuable  pages  of  Hakluyt. 
It  is  among  the  adventures  of  the  early  Spanish 
navigators  here  recorded,  that  we  would  recom- 
mend all  who  require  the  seasoning  of  Romance,  to 
search,  in  order  to  gratify  their  taste,  and  we  doubt 
whether  they  will  be  disappointed  in  perusing  the 
extraordinary  narration  of  Cabecja  de  Vaca's  jour- 
ney on  foot  from  Florida  to  Mexico  ! 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  perhaps  natu- 
ral desire  which  Cabecja  felt  to  magnify  his  exploit, 
there  are  too  many  intrinsic  evidences  of  truth  in 
this  narrative  to  justify  a  disbelief  of  its  general 
veracity,  and  it  is  conjectured  with  strong  proba- 
bility, that  while  we  ore  in  the  habit  of  according 
to  Ferdinand  de  Soto  the  discovery  of  the  "  mighty 
Mississippi" — the  "  Father  of  Waters," — it  is  to 
Cabe^a  de  Vaca  that  this  merit  belongs.  At  all 
events  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  passed  that 
river  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  and 
this  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in 
his  long  over-land  journey  from  Florida  to  Mexico 
he  does  not  mention  his  having  encountered  it. 
Mr.  Robert  Greenhow,  of  Washington,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Virginia, 
communicating  a  very  valuable  memoir  on  the  first 
discovery  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer,  declares  that  "  proofs  unde- 
niable, exist  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by 
the  Spaniards  many  years  before  the  expedition  of 
Ferdinand  de  Soto  in  1541;"  and  in  Mr.  Green- 
how's  forthcoming  "  History  of  Florida,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana,"  we  may  expect  to  see  this  inter- 
esting speculation  more  fully  developed. 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the  massacre  of  the 
French  Protestants  by  the  Spaniards  under  Men- 
endez,  at  the  entrance  of  St.  John's  river  in  Flo- 
rida, the  scene  of  which  is  strangely  mistaken  by 
Dr.  Grahame  who  places  it  at  the  mouth  of  Albe- 
marle River  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  20th  and 
21st  chapters  of  Mr.  Robinson's  second  book,  we 
have  an  account  of  the  sanguinary  deed  and  of  the 
extraordinary  revenge  taken  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Gourgue,  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  Frenchman  at 
the  same  place  in  1568.  The  length  of  these  chap- 
ters forbids  our  extracting  them,  but  we  recom- 
mend them  highly  to  our  readers,  most  of  whom 
will  find  the  charm  of  novelty  in  the  events  which 
they  record. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Greenhow  concludes 
the  volume  before  us,  in  which  he  offers  very  for- 
midable evidence  to  prove  that  the  Spaniards  and 
not  the  English  were  the  discoverers  of  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  and  a  desire  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
former  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  led  Mr.  Robinson, 
as  we  understand,  to  make  the  change  in  the  plan 
of  the  work  intrusted  to  him,  upon  which  we  have 
commented  above. 

*  "  Voyages,  relations  et  memoires  originaux  ponrscrvir 
a  I'histoire  de  la  dccouverte  de  rAmericiue,  publie.s  pour 
la  premiere  foi  en  Francais." 


We  consider  it  fortunate  that  he  did  so,  for  not 
only  have  the  Historical  Society  been  the  gainers 
thereby,  but  the  mass  of  information  he  has  col- 
lected will  greatly  extend  the  interest  of  the  vi-ork. 

The  advantage  of  a  chronological  arrangement 
is  apparent  to  all,  and  the  absence  of  it  materially 
impairs  the  value  of  the  collections  of  other  His- 
torical Societies  in  the  United  States,  through  many 
volumes  of  which  the  investigator  is  compelled  to 
search  in  order  to  gather  the  memorials  of  any 
given  period.  His  labors  are  thus  prodigiously  in- 
creased and  the  dangers  of  omission  multiplied. 
We  hope  that  the  plan  thus  happily  commenced  in 
Virginia  will  be  steadily  adhered  to.  There  is  still 
a  considerable  chasm  between  the  period  at  which 
Mr.  Robinson's  volume  closes  and  that  of  1607, 
when  the  setttlement  took  place  at  Jamestown. 
We  would  wish  to  see  this  interval  illustrated  by 
the  voyages  and  discoveries,  the  adventures  and 
triumphs  of  the  hardy  navigators,  who  prosecuted 
their  researches  along  the  Southern,  as  well  as  the 
Northern  coast  of  America.  The  whole  country 
will  take  an  interest  in  these  narratives,  while  the 
"Annals  of  Virginia"  proper,  will  of  course  be  of 
a  local  character  and  appeal  more  particularly  to 
the  citizens  of  our  own  State.  We  confess  that 
we  would  take  an  honest  pride  in  the  reflection  that 
Virginia,  the  oldest  of  the  colonies,  should  be  the 
first  to  develope  the  history  of  her  sister  States 
prior  to  the  period  when  the  local  history  of  each 
commences.  The  great  work  has  been  well  begun, 
and  we  hope  that  our  Historical  Society  will  fully 
carry  it  out  to  its  completion. 

The  volume  before  us  is  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Shepherd  &  Colin  of  this  city,  and,  in  its  mechani- 
cal execution,  does  great  credit  to  those  gentlemen. 


LADY  RUSSELL. 


The  beautiful  fidelity  of  the  wife  of  Lord  Russell,  du- 
ring his  imprisonment  and  trial,  is  well  known  to  readers  of 
English  history. 

It  was  not  thine  to  press  the  path 

By  marlyr-foolstcps  trod, 

When  flame  of  burning  funeral-pyre 

Lit  the  soul's  path  to  God  ; 

But  thine  no  less  the  martyr's  faith, 

By  whom  ihe  cross  was  borne 

So  meekly  on  through  life,  till  death 

Exchanged  it  for  the  crown. 

Failh  such  as  thine,  which  faltered  not, 

On  Calvary's  hallowed  mound, 

And  hy  iho  garden-sepulchre, 

In  olden  time  was  found. 

A  pure  and  trusting  heart  was  thine, 

A  love  which  passeth  show, — 
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Oh,  would  that  unto  all  were  given 
Such  blessed  might  to  know. 


Not  from  that  heart  which  beat  for  thee 
In  days  of  hope  and  pride, 
Could'st  thou  depart  in  sorrow's  hour, 
But  steadfast  by  the  side 
Of  him,  to  whom  thy  love  was  pledged 
In  youth's  bright,  gladsome  mcrn. 
Didst  thou  remain,  and  bear  with  him 
The  world's  reproach  and  scorn. 

— Thou  satt'st  within  the  council  hall 

Nor  did  thy  brow  grow  pale, 

Although  full  oft,  in  such  dread  hour 

Did  sternet  spirits  quail. 

Yet  still  in  gentle  presence  there 

Before  those  cruel  men 

Though  satt'st,  if  but  thy  love  might  cheer 

Thy  soul's  beloved  then. 

And  sternly  spake  those  judges  forth — 

■ — "  Thine  innocence  to  plead 

Hast  thou  no  friend  will  bide  with  thee, 

In  this  the  hour  of  need'?" 

And  deep  and  thrilling  accents  then 

Fell  on  the  listening  ear. 

As  a  firm,  manly  voice  replied 

— "  My  lords — my  wife  is  here  !" 

Oh  !  hopefully  thy  brow  looked  up 

On  men  all  hope  denying; 

Then  hopefully  to  Heaven  still  turned 

On  Earth  no  more  relying. 

And  still  through  many  aweary  day, 

And  many  a  sleepless  night. 

Didst  thou  the  fainting  soul  uphold, 

But  by  thy  love's  strong  might. 

Thy  love  !  that  pure  and  hoi}'  thing  ! 

He  felt  its  hallowed  power 

Around  him,  as  an  Angel's  wing, 

In  the  last  bitter  hour. 

And  though  each  prayer  went  up  to  Heaven 

Blest  with  thy  widowed  cry, 

It  told  that  Faith  and  Hope-rnot  Death — 

Had  won  the  victory  ! 

Years  passed — but  had  no  power  to  wean 

That  heart  so  fondly  wed. 

That,  with  unchanged  affection  clung. 

Still  faithful,  to  its  dead. 

Oh,  never  more  to  aught  on  earth 

Might  the  full  trust  be  given. 

Of  the  believing,  wailing  soul, 

Whose  treasure-house  was  Heaven  ! 

Thy  form  was  bent  with  age  and  care, 

Thy  brow  was  silvered  o'er. 

Ere  yet  the  summons  came  to  join 

The  spirits  gone  before  : — 

At  length  thou  saw'st  the  morning  dawn, 

The  last  dim  shadows  flee. 

And  then,  but  not  till  then,  might'st  know, 

The  glory  waiting  thee  ! 


Matilda  F.  Dana. 


Boston,  Mass. 


LAMB    AND   KEATS.* 

BY   H.    T.    TUCKERMAN. 

There  are  aspects  of  literature  which  almost 
justify  a  noble  mind  in  recoiling  from  its  attrac- 
tions. As  the  genuine  record  of  individual  ex- 
perience, from  the  objective  scenes  of  adventure  to 
the  most  reilned  inward  emotions, — as  a  legitimate 
contribution  of  ideas,  on  subjects  of  universal  in- 
terest and  immediate  utility,  and  even  as  one  of  the 
fine-arts, — giving  scope  to  taste  and  invention  in 
the  combinations  of  imagery  and  the  moulding  of 
language, — there  is  an  essential  dignity  in  litera- 
ture. But  when  we  glance  at  its  daily  emanations 
and  perceive  the  crude,  extravagant  and  venal  pro- 
ductions which  bear  its  name,  we  cannot  but  impa- 
tiently turn  to  a  green  field,  a  leafless  tree  or  a  dis- 
tant cloud, — to  any  objector  thought  which,  by  its 
reality  and  truth  to  its  own  relations,  freshens  our 
spirits  by  manifesting  the  contrast  between  to  be 
and  to  seem.  The  most  important  phase  of  lite- 
rature is  psychological.  The  letter,  poem,  or  biog- 
raphy which  opens  to  us  the  soul's  arcana,  without 
disguise  or  illusion,  is  one  of  those  repositories 
through  which  we  make  sure  advances  toward  pri- 
mal truth.  The  secret  and  enduring  charm  of  poe- 
try is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  a  deeper  and 
more  significant  utterance  than  any  other  form  of 
literature;  that  it  is  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  sin- 
cere— and  breathes  the  most  unalloyed  spirit  of 
beauty  and  truth.  It  is  like  a  torch  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  with  fraternal  care,  because  its  flame 
was  kindled  at  a  divine  altar;  and  should  be  pre- 
served to  enlighten  and  warm  the  universal  heart. 
In  proportion  as  the  records  of  the  mind  are  drawn 
from  its  inner  recesses  and  the  revelations  of  the 
pen  are  individual,  spontaneous  and  genuine,  they 
excite  sympathy  and  deserve  regard.  The  highest 
forms  of  literature  as  an  art  are  shaped  upon  this 
principle — the  drama  being  the  intimate  and  history 
the  picturesque  reflection  of  life.  Hence  Shakes- 
peare has  furnished  a  vocabulary  for  the  passions 
and  woes  of  men  ;  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar  and  the 
fireside,  in  conviviality  and  bereavement — the  ut- 
terance of  his  characters  instinctively  fly  to  the 
lips.  One  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  drama  is, 
that,  in  modern  times,  genius  has  so  often  written 
its  own  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  its  actual  develop- 
ment. We  have  been  admitted  so  frankly  into  the 
life  of  beings,  endowed  with  the  keenest  sensibili- 
ties and  the  richest  intellects,  that  a  drama,  how- 

1  ♦  Literary  Sketches  and  Letters  :  being  the  Filial  Memo- 
rials of  Charles  Lamb,  never  before  published.  By  Thomas 
Nonn.  Talfourd,  one  of  his  Executors.  New  York.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  6r  Co.     1848. 

2.  Life,  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  .Tohn  Keats.  Ed- 
ited by  Richard  Monckton  Milnes.  New  York.  George  P. 
Putnam.     1848. 
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ever  imposing  or  brilliant,  especially  when  acted, 
seenns  coniparatively  inadequate  and  cold  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  human  existence.  What  tragedy, 
for  instance,  ever  written  can  equal  the  pathos  in- 
volved in  these  last  mernorials  of  Lamb  and  Keats  1 
What  chapter  of  mental  philosophy  more  strikingly 
unfolds  the  mysterious  laws  of  the  moral  nature 
than  the  glimpses  here  unfolded  of  inward  strug- 
gles, intense  consciousness  and  life-long  conflict 
with  evils  too  sacred  to  be  discussed  until  the  suffer- 
ers had  passed  away?  How  tame  and  insignificant 
appear  the  outward  obstacles,  over  which  coarser 
natures  triumph,  compared  to  the  secret  misery 
which  these  gentle  yet  heroic  men  so  long  endured  ! 
The  essence  of  Lear  and  Hamlet  is  here  incarnated  ; 
and  we  realize  perfectly  how  in  beings  so  delicate 
and  aspiring,  in  the  grasp  of  a  destiny  so  strange 
and  mournful,  suicidal  reveries  may  alternate  with 
comic  talk. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  "  final  memorials" 
should  have  appeared  almost  simultaneously,  of 
two  individuals  peculiarly  endeared  to  the  lovers  of 
originality  of  mind  and  grace  of  character  :  and 
the  coincidence  extendsto  many  particulars.  Each 
had  been  misinterpreted — the  one  as  deficient  in 
reverence,  the  other  in  courage;  and  in  both  in- 
stances the  idea  is  triumphantly  refuted — Lamb 
having  guided  himself  by  a  severe  line  of  duty  based 
on  reverence,  and  Keats  given  an  uncommon  ex- 
ample of  fortitude.  In  each,  too,  pain  was  magni- 
fied and  cheated  of  illusion  by  acute  consciousness, 
in  the  one  case  of  the  latent  signs  of  mental  aberra- 
tion, and  in  the  other,  we  are  told,  "  his  knowledge 
of  anatomy  made  every  change  tenfold  worse.'' 
The  man  who  indited  sportive  comments  on  death, 
felt  that  he  "must  be  religious;"  and  he  who  in- 
dulged in  moods  of  sentimental  languishment,  with 
his  dying  gasp,  reassured  the  sinking  courage  of  his 
friend  I 

The  philosophy  of  human  suffering  is,  as  yet, 
unwritten.  Theological  literature  and  poetry  af- 
ford but  glimpses  whereby  we  may  vaguely  esti- 
mate its  scope  and  subtlety  ;  but  the  materials  from 
which  it  is  educed  are  chiefly  to  be  discovered  in 
volumes  like  these.  The  writings  which  these  men 
chose  to  give  to  the  world,  form  part  of  their  artis- 
tic, deliberate  and  expressed  development;  and  as 
such  have  been  analyzed  and  estimated  by  refined 
critics  and  loving  readers.  The  facts  of  their  ca- 
reer and  the  unstudied,  confidential  letters  of  friend- 
ship yield  the  necsssary  collateral  light  which 
brings  into  relief  the  native  impulses  of  character 
and  finishes  the  interpretation  that  the  emanations 
of  genius  but  partially,  though  exquisitely  revealed. 
Both  have  been  fortunate  in  their  biographers. 
Talfourd  and  Milnes,  fitted  by  their  kindred  gifts  to 
realize  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  subjects,  have 
brought  together  these  scattered  mementoes  and 
given  them  an  intelligible  shape,  with  the  rever- 
ence, affection   and   delicacy   required  for  such  a 


task.  They  come  forth  at  an  auspicious  moment, 
when  death  has  canonized  the  names,  and  time 
sealed  the  reputation  of  the  essayist  and  poet ;  when 
a  growing  taste  for  the  higher  qualities  of  mind  has 
somewhat  modified  superficial  and  indiscriminate 
views  of  literature;  and  when  the  spirit  of  the  age 
readily  prepares  the  way  for  the  reception  of  what- 
ever vindicates  and  hallows  the  memory  of  those 
whom  renown  has  made  familiar.  The  facts  of 
consciousness  are,  to  the  student  of  man  and  life, 
what  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  to  the  scienti- 
fic observer.  Lamb  and  Keats,  both  from  idio- 
syncrasy and  circumstances,  realized  and  dwelt 
upon  their  inward  experiences.  Their  outward  lot 
baffled  action  only  to  intensify  thought  and  emo- 
tion. "I  love  my  sonnets,"  saysthe  former,  "be- 
cause they  are  the  reflected  images  of  my  feelings 
at  different  times."  For  the  same  reason  his  let- 
ters are  interesting  to  us.  We  knew  of  his  irk- 
some clerkship,  his  economical  lodgings,  his  de- 
lightful literary  circle,  his  fraternal  love, — and  that 
it  was  his  wont  to  "  gather  himself  up  into  the  old 
things."  But  we  knew  not  of  his  unostentatious 
charities,  nor  of  the  darkest  thread  in  the  web  of 
his  destiny — the  allusions  to  which,  in  this  corres- 
pondence, shed  anew  and  almost  supernatural  light 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius. 

These  revelations  are,  indeed,  eminently  Shakes- 
pearean, especially  in  unfolding  that  mystical  rela- 
tion between  humor  and  pathos,  wherein  the  great 
dramatist  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  writer 
to  the  very  heart  of  nature.  Lamb's  essays  are  re- 
markable for  genial  humor.  He  seems  peculiarly 
to  enjoy  the  quaint,  ridiculous  and,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  relishing  side  of  life.  And  yet  his  personal, 
domestic,  familiar  existence  contained  an  element 
of  profound  wo.  He  relinquished  in  early  youth 
his  dream  of  love  forever,  to  watch  over  a  sister 
afflicted  with  periodical  fits  of  insanity,  in  one  of 
which  she  had  killed  their  mother.  A  situation 
more  harrowing  to  a  mind  of  rare  susceptibility,  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  ;  and  it  was  from  the  ap- 
palling scenes  of  this  tragic  destiny  that,  by  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  the  voluntary  martyr 
fled,  on  the  wing  of  fancy,  into  a  realm  of  curious 
observation  and  playful  wit.  "I  hope,"  he  writes, 
"  (for  Mary  I  can  answer)  that  I  shall,  through 
life,  never  have  less  recollection,  nor  a  fainter  im- 
pression of  what  has  happened  than  I  have  now. 
It  is  not  a  light  thing,  nor  meant  by  the  Alrnighty 
to  be  received  lightly.  I  must  be  serious,  circum- 
spect and  religious  through  life,  and  by  such  means 
may  both  of  us  escape  madness  in  future  if  it  so 
please  the  Almighty."  A  few  significant  passages 
give  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the  extent  and  influence  of 
his  calamity.  "Being  by  ourselves  is  bad  and 
going  out  is  bad.  I  get  so  irritable  and  wrq|>ched 
with  fear,  that  I  constantly  hasten  on  the  disorder.. 
You  cannot  conceive  the  misery  of  such  a  fore- 
sight."   We  know  of  no  incident  in  the  whole  range 
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of  literary  biography  so  startling  and  painful,  as 
that  here  recorded  of  Lamb,  associated  as  it  is  with 
the  geniality  and  wit  of  Elia, — that  on  one  occa- 
sion Lloyd  met  him  and  his  sister — "  slowly  pacing 
together  a  little  footpath  in  Hoxton  fields,  both 
weeping  bitterly,  and  found,  on  joining  them,  that 
they  were  taking  their  solemn  way  to  the  accus- 
tomed asylum !" 

It  is  seldom  that  we  thus  clearly  see  the  recip- 
rocal interchange  of  humor  and  pathos — the  one  re- 
acting on  the  other  and  thus  maintaining  the  equili- 
brium of  reason.  Lamb's  idolatry  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  metaphysical  insight  as  regards  the  true 
principle  of  his  creations,  is  thus  explained.  Few 
men  ever  realized,  in  their  consciousness,  such  a 
testimony  to  the  essential  genuineness  of  the  bard's 
conceptions.  Others  may  interpret  the  moods  of 
Hamlet,  the  murderous  reveries  of  Macbeth,  or  the 
agony  of  Lear  through  observation  of  human  na- 
ture in  general,  or  according  to  a  code  of  philo- 
sophical criticism  ;  but  Lamb  did  so  by  his  individual 
sympathies.  Love,  duty,  madness,  had  pressed 
upon  his  earliest  youth  and  wrestled  in  his  manly 
and  sensitive  heart,  robing  life  in  a  "  sceptred  pall," 
driving  him  to  minor  comforts,  isolating  his  be- 
ing, and,  with  a  kind  of  dramatic  facility,  causing 
the  day's  oppressive  responsibility  to  vibrate  with 
the  evening's  airy  mirth,  as  a  huge  and  frowning 
mountain  echoes  the  cheering  notes  of  a  horn. 

The  same  characteristic  is  made  known  by  the  new 
memoir  of  Keats.  His  domestic  bereavements, 
critical  persecution,  hopeless  love  and  physical  suf- 
fering, combined  with  a  temperament  that  quivered 
to  every  impression — afford  a  gloomy  background 
to  the  picture  of  his  life  ;  and  yet  this  is  constantly 
irradiated  by  his  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  and 
flashes  of  humor.  Nearly  all  that  his  letters  sug- 
gest of  the  actual  circumstances  which  environ 
him,  is  painful ;  while  the  very  record  is  often  so 
lively  with  hints  of  vast  imaginative  pleasure  and 
sparkles  of  gay  conceit,  that  the  same  relief  is 
given  to  the  sympathies  which  arises  from  the  self- 
possessed  energy  of  a  well  delineated  character  in 
tragedy ;  pity  is  elevated  into  admiration ;  the 
struggle  with  fate  appears  grand  ;  the  resources  of 
the  victim  lend  a  dignity  to  his  misfortunes;  and 
we  have  a  latent  feeling  that  it  is  "  nobler  in  the 
mind  to  suffer"  thus  than  to  stagnate  in  an  ignoble 
prosperity. 

The  familiar  epistles,  like  the  conversation  of 
the  author, — "a  delightful  combination  of  earnest- 
ness and  pleasantry," — are  quite  satisfactory  in  ex- 
hibiting the  thorough  manliness  of  the  poet's  char- 
acter. He  possessed,  indeed,  all  the  traits  which 
we  associate  with  his  vocation.  His  sentiments 
were  candid,  generous,  free  and  humane.  All  that 
the  critics  have  said  in  regard  to  the  carelessness  and 
promise  of  his  verse  is  included  in  his  own  just  self- 
estimation,  indicating  at  once  a  deep  sense  both  of 
power  and  imperfection.    "  The  faint  conceptions," 


he  says,  "  of  poems  to  come,  bring  the  blood  fre- 
quently into  my  forehead  ;"  and  again  "  I  have  writ- 
ten independently  without  judgment.  I  will  write 
independently  and  with  judgment  hereafter."  Yet 
he  had  his  own  theory  of  the  art — founded  upon 
the  nature  of  his  own  gifts,  from  which  no  indis- 
criminate reproach  could  drive  him.  "  Poetry,"  he 
declares,  "should  surprise  by  &  fine  excess  anA  not 
by  singularity." 

He  evider.tly  possessed  the  magnanimity  of  ge- 
nius. "  ]s  there  no  human  dust-hole," — he  asked, 
in  reference  to  some  mean  conduct, — "into  which 
we  can  sweep  such  fellows  V  And  although  he 
felt  that  "  a  man  m'ust  have  the  fine  point  of  his 
soul  taken  off  to  be  fit  for  this  world" — it  was  not 
in  the  spirit  of  misanthropy  that  he  looked  upon  his 
race.  "  I  find  there  is  no  worthy  pursuit,"  he 
writes,  "but  the  idea  of  doing  some  good  in  the 
world."  He  alludes  earnestly  to  the  "  ultimate 
glory  of  dying  for  a  great  human  purpose"  as  a 
prevailing  desire,  and  eloquently  observes,  "Sce- 
nery is  fine,  but  human  nature  is  finer ;  the  sward 
is  richer  for  the  tread  of  a  real  nervous  English 
foot ;  the  eagle's  nest  is  finer  for  the  mountaineer 
having  looked  into  it."  In  one  letter  he  refers  to 
his  "  delight  in  sensation"  as  an  inferior  state  to 
his  friend's  "  hunger  after  truth."  But  these  ele- 
ments— both  essential  to  the  poetic  nature,  were 
more  happily  blended  in  him  than  he  seems  to  have 
considered.  Time  had  not  yet  chastened  the  one, 
or  made  him  vividly  conscious  of  the  other.  With 
all  his  urbanity  and  ingenuousness,  he  confesses  to 
that  instinct  of  seclusion  whereby,  like  the  snail's 
shell,  a  protection  is  afforded  such  beings,  in  social 
intercourse,  from  what  might  otherwise  wound  or 
harden.  "Think  of  my  pleasure  in  solitude  in 
comparison  with  my  commerce  with  the  world  : 
there  I  am  a  child,  there  they  do  not  know  me,  not 
even  my  most  intimate  acquaintance;  I  give  into 
their  feelings  as  though  I  were  refraining  from  imi- 
tating a  little  child.  Some  think  me  middling, 
others  silly,  others  foolish;  every  one  thinks  he 
sees  my  weak  side  against  my  will,  when  in  truth, 
it  is  with  my  will.  I  am  content  to  be  thought  all 
this,  because  I  have  in  my  own  breast  so  great  a  re- 
source." He  seems  inclined  in  one  letter  to  deny 
the  individuality  of  genius,  and,  if  we  separate  the 
quality  or  attributes  so  designated,  from  character, 
the  position  is  tenable.  It  is,  however,  not  unusual 
to  confound  the  two.  Keats  recognized,  probably 
from  circumstances,  the  truth  that  intellectually  as 
well  as  spiritually,  the  attitude  of  human  being  to- 
wards life  and  nature  should  be  receptive.  These 
psychological  facts — the  universal  assimilating  na- 
ture of  genius  and  the  recipient  capacity  of  mind, 
are  hinted  with  striking  beauty,  in  the  following 
passage  :  "  Men  of  genius  are  great  as  certain 
ethereal  chemicals  operating  on  the  mass  of  neu- 
tral intellect — but  they  have  not  any  individuality, 
any  determined  character.     Now  it  is  more  noble 
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to  sit  like  Jove  than  fly  like  Mercury  : — let  us  not 
therefore  go  hurrying  about  and  collecting  honey, 
bee-like,  buzzing  here  and  there  for  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  to  be  arrived  at ;  but  let  us  open  our 
leaves  like  a  flower,  and  be  passive  and  receptive, 
budding  patiently  under  the  eye  of  Apollo,  and  ta- 
kino-  hints  from  every  noble  insect  that  favors  us 
with  a  visit.  Sap  will  be  given  us  for  meat  and 
dew  for  drink." 

"  These  pages,"  says  Mr.  Milnes,  "  concern  one 
whose  whole  story  may  be  summed  up  in  the  com- 
position of  three  small  volumes  of  verse,  some 
earnest  friendships,  one  passion,  and  a  premature 
death."  But  to  the  reader  of  thought  and  feeling, 
how  much  is  involved  in  the  brief  chronicle  !  The 
verse  is  chiefly  dedicated  to  mylhological  fables; 
and  yet  the  poet  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  but  adopt- 
ing the  heathen  divinities,  because  around  them  he 
could  freely  throw  the  drapery  of  his  imagination, 
he  gives  each  a  life  more  fresh  and  lovely  than  that 
afforded  by  the  literature  which  embodies  them; 
beings  of  a  "creed  outworn,"  he  breathed  into 
them  the  vitality  of  his  own  sensations,  and  thus 
placed  the  cold  and  brilliant  gems  of  a  Pagan  the- 
ocracy, on  the  warm  bosom  of  Christianized  hu- 
manity. The  distinction  between  genius  and  schol- 
arship was  never  more  eloquently  revealed.  The 
finish  of  the  complete  bard,  is  only  occasionally 
manifest, — in  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  for  instance, 
and  some  of  the  sonnets  ;  but  the  rich  fancy,  novel 
metaphor,  and  kindling  aspiration  gleam  and  glow 
on  every  page  in  wild  luxuriance.  We  have  else- 
where discussed  the  claims  of  Keats  as  a  poet  and 
the  volume  before  us  irresistibly  attracts  us  to  him 
as  a  man.  The  "  earnest  friendships"  to  which 
his  biographer  alludes,  seem  from  the  letters  to 
have  been  the  great  consolation  of  his  life  ;  and 
their  ingenuous  and  manly  exposition  is  a  new  evi- 
dence of  that  power,  which  seems  the  compensa- 
tory award  of  heaven  for  the  inevitable  sufferings 
of  genius,  to  attach  others  to  its  possessors  with 
singular  tenacity  and  exclusiveness.  The  "one 
passion"  of  Keats  confirms  our  belief  in  the  indi- 
viduality of  affection  of  the  poetical  character.  Its 
kindliness,  admiration  and  sympathies  are,  indeed, 
universal ;  and  their  exhibition  is  often  mistaken 
for  that  of  another  sentiment.  But  the  very  char- 
acteristic of  a  poetic  mind  is  concentration.  It  is 
the  exercise  of  this  faculty  in  which  consists  its 
power ;  and  fearful  is  its  intensity  when  instead  of 
being  directed  towards  abstract  theories  or  philan- 
thropic aims,  it  becomes  identified  with  a  human 
object.  Nothing  more  clearly  indicates  the  ab- 
sorbing nature  of  this  experience  in  Keats,  than 
his  obvious  avoidance  of  the  subject,  except  when 
necessity  compelled  an  allusion.  It  was  the  con- 
trolling thought  of  his  mind,  the  haunting  dream  of 
his  fancy,  and  the  almost  exclusive  sentiment  of 
his  heart.  The  few  hints  which  drop  from  his  let- 
ters are  enough  to  suggest  a  world  of  passionate 


emotion.  That  excessive  sensibility  to  associa- 
tions which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  feeling, 
makes  us  aware  how  alive  he  was  to  everything 
even  remotely  bearing  on  this  subject.  In  one  of 
his  first  letters  from  Italy  he  says  :  "  I  can  bear  to 
die — I  cannot  bear  to  leave  her.  Oh,  God  !  God  ! 
God  !  Every  thing  I  have  in  my  trunks  that  re- 
minds me  of  her  goes  through  me  like  a  spear. 
The  silk  lining  she  put  in  my  travelling  cap  scalds 
my  head.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  sufii- 
cient  interest  to  divert  me  from  her  a  moment.  O 
that  I  could  be  buried  near  where  she  lives  !  It 
surprises  me  that  the  human  heart  is  capable  of 
containing  and  bearing  so  much  misery  as  this." 
Mr.  Milnes,  with  becoming  delicacy,  is  silent  in  re- 
gard to  the  object  of  this  "one  passion,"  except  to 
give  the  assurance  that  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing inspired  it,  "  has  been  a  source  of  grave  delight 
and  earnest  thankfulness  through  the  changes  and 
chances  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage."  We  allude  to 
it  chiefly  to  note  what  strikes  us  as  a  most  touch- 
ing instance  of  that  want  of  recognition  which 
seems  to  attend  human  beings  in  life  in  proportion 
as  they  are  ardent  and  genuine, — that,  at  the  very 
time  Keats  was  half-scorned  as  the  victim  of  wound- 
ed self-love,  his  death  was  accelerated  by  the  fer- 
vor of  his  devotion  to  another  ;  and  the  thought  of 
fame  had  no  power  to  win  his  desires  from  the 
grave. 

Of  his  "  premature  death,"  we  have  a  more  elab- 
orate and  authentic  record  than  ever  before.  His 
sufferings  were  prolonged  and  severe  ;  but,  for  an 
exile,  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  extraordinary  medi- 
cal skill  and  afiectionate  nurture.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Clarke  was  his  constant  attendant, — a  gener- 
ous artist,  the  friend  of  years,  scarcely  left  his  bed- 
side ;  the  sky  of  Rome  canopies  his  grave,  and 
Shelley  wrote  for  him  an  immortal  elegy.  It  is 
with  the  sensation  of  an  intolerable  pressure  lifted 
from  the  heart,  that  we  close  the  story.  After 
tracing  that  feverish  life — its  keen  appreciation  of 
the  pleasurable  in  sensation,  its  ravishing  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  thought  and  nature,  its  noble  im- 
pulses and  constrained  environment, — the  eager- 
ness of  the  soul  and  the  fragility  of  the  body — we 
see  no  happy  goal  for  it  on  earth,  scarcely  a  chance 
for  harmonious  tranquillity  ;  and  it  is  soothing  to 
know  that  the  ceaseless  pleadings  of  that  weary 
heart,  are  stilled  forever  beneath  the  daisy-grown 
turf! 

We  agree  with  his  biographer  in  regarding  the 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  world  of 
thought  and  that  of  action  as  a  benign  law  incident 
to  human  life  and  for  a  benign  end.  The  eifts  of 
Lamb  and  Keats  redeemed  their  outward  destiny; 
and  in  this  great  fact  so  impressively  demonstrated 
in  the  volumes  before  us,  we  find  a  new  and  per- 
suasive evidence  of  the  innate  worth  of  genius.  To 
what  realms  of  fancy  and  awe,  to  the  sweet  con- 
viction of  how  many  sublime  truths,  into  amity 
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with  what  rich  and  lovely  spirits,  did  the  endow- 
ments of  these  men  bring  them  !  The  shafts  of 
misfortune  were  bhinted  against  the  panoply  of  se- 
rene thought  and  foiled  aside  by  elevation  of  sen- 
timent or  blitheness  of  fancy.  There  is  a  noble- 
ness in  their  lives  which  all  they  endured  from  pain 
and  calumny,  only  more  clearly  developed.  That 
they  "  dwelt  apart,"  like  stars,  was  no  infelicitv  ; 
for  the  radiant  glow  that  still  comes  to  us  from 
those  ideal  heights,  is  our  best  assurance  that  they 
did  not  suffer  in  vain  ! 


THE  SOURCE  OF  MAN'S  ERRORS. 


BY   SIDNEY   DYER. 

As  the  poet  advises,  I  oft  study  man, 

And  have  noted  each  trait  that  his  nature  displays, 
And  though  I  must  leave  him  where  first  I  began, 

(Since  truly  hut  iitlle  is  known  of  his  ways) — 
For  the  good  of  mankind  I'll  record  what  I've  seen, 

With  the  sage-like  conclusions  to  which  I  have  come ; 
Nor  let  any  doubt  me,  1  speak  what  I  mean, 

And  of  all  my  observings  give  this  as  the  sum  : 
The  main  source  of  trouble,  when  justly  come  at, 
■  Will  always  be  found  in  the  crown  of  the  hat ! 

The  world  was  made  rightly,  and,  well  understood. 

Will  be  found  in  all  parts  to  fulfill  its  design. 
And  we,  like  its  Maker,  should  still  call  it  "good," 

Though  all  its  dark  phases  we  may  not  define; 
For  if,  like  the  earth,  man  would  keep  in  his  sphere. 

He  would  ne'er  have  occasion  at  fortune  to  fret; 
And  e'en  should  his  eye  be  suffused  with  a  tear, 

'Tis  a  gem  dropped  from  Heaven  that  brings  no  regret; 
Whoe'er  then,  is  fretting  with  this  or  with  that. 
Must  have  something  wrong  in  the  crown  of  his  hat ! 

The  modern  reformer,  self-righteous  and  wise. 

Who  deems  that  the  woild  was  ne'er  blest  with  the  light, 
Till  he  on  its  darkness  was  seen  to  arise 

Like  the  sunbeams  of  morning  dispelling  the  night. 
With  clamor  denounces  both  system  and  creed. 

As  vile  impositions  wherewith  to  deceive, 
But  proclaims  to  the  world  that  his  own  they  must  heed, 

And  thunders  at  any,  who  dares  disbelieve  ; 
The  poor  silly  wight  is  as  blind  as  a  bat. 
For  all  has  gone  wrong  in  the  crown  of  his  hat ! 

The  eleve  of  fashion  believes  the  Creator, 

When  he  first  made  the  sex  from  the  rib  of  the  man. 
Had  no  standard  of  beauty  by  which  he  could  rate  her, 

So  she  tries  to  improve  the  original  plan. 
The  waist  is  too  large,  and  the  hips  are  too  small, 

These  she  shapes  with  a  bustle  and  that  witlia  lace. 
And  finding  a  fault  in  the  chief  point  of  all. 

Defaces  with  rouge  the  divine  human  face  : 
Now,  if  the  poor  ninny  was  not  such  aflat, 
She'd  find  her  defects  in  the  crown  of  her  hat ! 

And  thus  every  failure  and  folly  and  strife. 
That  bothers  us  here,  has  its  origin  thence, 


So  that  he  who  is  donning  a  beaver  for  life. 

Should  be  sure  at  the  start  to  well  stock  it  with  sense. 

But  some,  I've  no  doubt,  are  quite  ready  to  say. 
That  the  poet  belongs  to  the  class  he  describes, 

And  his  own  imperfections  should  closely  survey. 
When  others  he  dares  to  assail  with  his  gibes  ; 

Well,  he  in  all  frankness  acknowledges  pat. 

That  thef e  is  something  wrong  in  the  crown  of  his  hat ! 


CITY  AND  VILLAGE  LIFE. 

The  conditions  which  are  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble to  the  development  of  human  character  have 
always  formed  a  subject  of  interesting  speculation. 
All,  from  the  fatalist  who  utterly  denies  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  his  antipode  who  makes  free  agency 
the  entire  basis  of  his  system,  admit  the  powerful 
influence  of  surrounding  circumstances  in  elevating 
or  debasing  men.  Despotism  or  liberty,  mountains 
or  plains,  wealth  or  poverty,  city,  village,  or  coun- 
try residence,  with  a  thousand  other  things,  give  a 
coloring  to  man's  existence,  and  leave  their  im- 
press on  human  morals. 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  my  intention 
on  the  present  occasion,  than  an  examination  of 
this  wide  field  of  speculation,  in  all  its  aspects,  mor- 
al, metaphysical  and  religious  ;  I  design  on  the  con- 
trary a  very  cursory  view  of  a  single  corner. 

The  abominations  of  a  great  city  have  been  the 
theme  of  satire  or  lamentation,  from  the  days  of 
Juvenal  to  those  of  John  Foster.  In  them  the 
masses  of  vice  have  always  been  so  much  larger, 
the  temptations  to  it  so  much  stronger,  its  abysses 
so  much  more  profound  and  horrible,  as  to  strike 
the  most  casual  observer.  So  deeply  has  this  been 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  most  persons 
imagine  that  the  young  have  escaped  from  the  very 
jaws  of  temptation,  the  moment  they  leave  the  en- 
virons of  a  city,  for  some  country  retreat  or  "  sweet 
Auburn." 

But  the  discriminating  and  experienced  observer 
sees  that  a  village  has  its  disadvantages  and  dan- 
gers, as  well  as  its  advantages  and  exemptions. 
The  temptations  to  destructive  vices  are  certainly 
weaker  and  less  frequently  presented  in  a  village  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  brought  into  more 
immediate  and  necessary  contact  with  them.  In  a 
city  we  have  a  larger  field  of  selection,  and  can, 
if  we  choose,  easily  find  amid  the  multitude,  given 
up  to  dissipation,  our  own  circle  of  virtuous  friends. 

In  a  village,  where  every  inhabitant  knows  every 
other,  it  is  difficult,  without  an  appearance  of  pnri- 
tanism  or  repulsive  hauleur,  to  avoid  giving  into 
its  prevalent  follies  or  vices. 

The  selfishness  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  is  pro- 
verbial. It  proceeds  from  several  causes,  which 
cooperate  in  making  the  heart  cold  and  insensible. 
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Dissipation,  in  the  most  favorable  sense  of  the 
term,  viz.  distraction  of  thought  among  various 
amusements,  always  disinclines  us  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  what  excites  our  real  sympathies,  and  there- 
by checks  the  current  of  our  pleasures.  When 
dissipation  sinks  down  ihefacilis  descensus  Averni 
into  the  depths  of  brutal  and  degrading  vice,  it 
hates  virtue,  as  its  opposite  and  its  reproach,  and 
makes  us  disregard  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  in  our  vain  pursuit  of  the  phantom  plea- 
s'lre,  which  always  eludes  our  grasp. 

Avarice,  when  it  completely  possesses  its  victim, 
makes  him  sacrifice  the  very  heart  of  humanity  to 
the  idol  which  he  worships  ;  it  is  in  cities,  in  the 
hearts  of  its  great  speculators,  gamblers  and  debau- 
chees, that  this  passion  is  most  fearfully  developed. 

The  very  number  of  persons  with  whom  we  min- 
gle in  a  great  city,  lessens  the  amount  of  our  feel- 
ing towards  each.  There  must  be  some  limit  to 
human  sensibility,  however  capable  it  may  be  of 
cultivation  and  expansion.  When  we  see  only  a 
few  persons,  with  whose  joys,  sorrows  and  inter- 
ests our  own  are  intimately  blended,  it  is  a  wise 
and  kind  provision  of  nature  that  we  should  be 
warmly  attached  to  them.  But  when  we  are  brought 
into  perpetual  contact  of  business  or  pleasure  with 
multitudes,  our  quantum  of  attachment  for  each 
becomes  very  small — our  affection,  like  water 
spread  over  a  wide  surface,  exceedingly  shallow. 
It  is  true  that  more  courtly  and  affectionate  man- 
ners prevail  in  cities ;  but  they  are  meant  to  be 
agreeable,  and  mean  nothing  more  :  the  impression 
made  by  the  absence  or  death  of  a  friend  to  whom 
our  professions  have  been  warmest,  is,  like  an  im- 
pression on  water,  immediately  lost  in  the  waves 
of  business  or  pleasure. 

Sensitiveness  to  human  suffering  is  greatly  dead- 
ened in  those  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
have  it  presented  to  their  eyes,  in  many  forms, 
real  or  pretended.  It  may  be  that  some  noble  ex- 
ceptions, whose  hearts  are  filled  with  true  benevo- 
lence,— like  the  physician  whose  pain  in  beholding 
human  suffering  is  diminished,  when  his  capacity 
to  relieve  it  is  increased, — find  in  cities  the  largest 
and  best  field  for  exercising  and  improving  their 
powers  of  doing  good.  But  the  great  mass,  unin- 
fluenced by  such  principles,  becomes  indifferent  to 
human  pain  and  sorrow.  This  indifference  is  not 
confined  to  suffering,  but,  what  is  even  worse,  ex- 
tended to  vice. 

The  horror  which  a  novice  feels  at  the  "  mon- 
ster's frightful  mien,"  wears  away,  when  his  fea- 
tures become  familiar  in  daily  intercourse.  Take 
a  young  man  of  twenty  raised  in  a  city,  and  ano- 
ther of  the  same  age  in  a  village,  and  you  will 
commonly  find  the  latter  shocked  at  depravity  which 
would  only  provoke  a  smile  or  a  leer  in  the  former. 

But  in  considering  the  moral  dangers  which  be- 
set the  inhabitants  of  cities,  we  must  not  forget 
their  advantages. 


Learning  and  advancing  liberty  have  always  had 
their  warmest  and  most  efficient  friends  in  cities. 
Freedom  once  obtained  in  the  country,  especially  a 
mountainous  country,  is  more  courageously  and 
tenaciously  maintained  ;  but  inhabitants  of  cities 
have  commonly  led  the  van  in  shaking  off  the  yoke 
of  long- established  oppression.  It  is  in  the  history 
of  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  that  we  find  the 
ancient  exemplars  of  organized  popular  freedom. 
Tlie  wild  liberty  of  the  woods  may  have  existed 
elsewhere;  but  it  was  not  the  liberty  of  civiliza- 
tion, protected  by  wise  laws. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  ancient  freedom 
found  its  grave,  where  it  had  its  cradle,  in  cities, 
when  they  had  become  degenerate  and  corrupt. 
The  fierce  barbarians  from  the  northern  forests,  pu- 
rified the  foetid  atmosphere,  by  the  tempest  of  their 
invasion.  Yet  it  was  again  in  the  cities  of  Italy 
first,  and  of  other  European  countries  afterward, 
that  freedom  awoke  from  the  gloomy  sleep  of  the 
dark  ages. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  It  is  in  cities, 
that  the  lower  classes  most  easily  acquire  know- 
ledge and  wealth,  which  sooner  or  later  must  un- 
dermine the  privileges  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy. 
They  have  there  most  ready  access  to  books,  most 
frequent  intercourse  with  men,  both  of  their  own  and 
othercountries, they  there  soonest  shake  off  old  and 
unfounded  prejudices,  soonest  become  fully  aware 
of  their  rights,  and  determine  to  vindicate  them. 
It  was  at  Athens,  and  in  Rome,  that  all  those  fierce 
conflicts  and  disturbances  which  shook  their  respec- 
tive countries  originated.  It  was  in  Paris  and  the 
other  cities  of  France,  that  the  old  revolution  had 
its  earliest  and  warmest  advocates,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  friends  who  most  disgraced  the  cause  by 
their  excesses  ;  and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of 
the  present. 

The  light  of  freedom  and  truth  is  slowest  in  pen- 
etrating to  remote  hamlets,  where  old  superstitions 
and  prejudices  longest  linger,  and  last  appear.  In 
these  situations,  heathenism  held  out  longest  against 
the  spreading  influence  of  Christianity,  as  is  proved 
by  the  well-known  origin  of  the  words  Pagans  and 
Paganism. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  we  are  more 
solitary  in  a  large  city,  where  we  are  not  known, 
than  in  a  desert.  We  are  tantalized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  society  which  seems  within  our  reach,  but 
which  we  cannot  enjoy. 

In  large  cities,  for  the  same  reason,  criminals 
most  easily  escape  the  eye  of  justice.  Where  men 
of  all  descriptions  jostle  us  in  every  thoroughfare, 
we  pass  unnoticed  even  those  individuals  who  wear 
the  mark  of  Cain  on  their  brows,  and  whose  very 
appearance  in  times  of  suspicion  would  lead  to  their 
arrest  in  villages.  In  villages  privacy  is  impossi- 
ble. Wo  be  to  the  thief  or  murderer  who  seeks 
an  asylum,  in  such  a  situation,  however  remote. 
The  spirit  of  Aunt  Charity  animates  the   whole 
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population,  and  the  death  or  incarceration  of  the 
poor  wretch  will  be  inevitable,  wherever  convic- 
tion of  crime  is  possible  in  these  days  of  packed 
juries,  and  executive  pardons. 

But  while  this  effect  of  village  curiosity  is  bene- 
ficial, its  ordinary  and  every  day  influence  is  a 
horrible  scourge  and  tyranny.  Tiie  hired  police  of 
Fouche  was  not  a  whit  more  vigilant  and  prying, 
than  the  volunteer  corps  of  spies  and  eavesdrop- 
pers which  infests  every  village.  These,  although 
they  have  not  the  murderous  intentions  of  pirates, 
ought  to  be  ranked  with  them,  as  hostes  humani 
generis.  The  injury  which  they  inflict  is  indis- 
criminate, falling  alike  on  friend  and  foe,  old  and 
young,  and  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age.  Indeed 
they  commonly  have  greatest  power  to  injure,  and 
do  actually  most  injure  their  dearest  friends.  They 
betray  private  confidence  with  more  eagerness,  than 
Arnold  would  have  betrayed  West  Point,  though 
with  less  criminal  intentions.  Yet  this  treachery 
of  tongue  is  far  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, than  the  loss  of  that  fortress  could  have 
proved  to  the  cause  of  our  revolutionary  fathers. 
Losing  it  then,  they  would  have  required  a  longer 
time  and  greater  effort,  to  secure  their  independence; 
but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  treachery  to  prevent 
its  ultimate  advent.  The  wounds  inflicted  on  friend- 
ship and  good  neighborhood,  by  careless  or  malig- 
nant tale-bearing,  are  often  incurable. 

The  most  attached  friends  and  relatives  seldom 
consider  each  other  perfect,  and  occasionally,  in 
moments  of  provocation  or  mere  indiscretion,  give 
utterance  to  their  sentiments.  Such  is  the  com- 
mon impatience  of  reproof  or  censure,  especially 
when  uttered  in  our  absence,  that  a  communication 
of  it  will  often  alienate  friends  who  are  prepared  to 
stand  by  each  other  to  the  death. 

This  may  be  the  case,  even  when  the  naked  truth 
only  is  communicated.  But  the  truth,  usually  pass- 
ing in  such  cases,  through  several  strongly  refrac- 
ting lenses,  before  it  reaches  the  mental  vision  is 
violently  distorted,  even  if  no  glass  be  used  to 
produce  an  absolute  inversion.  The  most  harm- 
less jest  thus  becomes  the  deadliest  insult ;  the  sor- 
rowful and  reluctant  admission  of  faults  in  a  friend, 
proof  of  positive  malice. 

The  buzzing  of  these  insects,  always  annoying 
and  injurious, becomes  absolutely  insufferable,  when 
a  village  community  happens  to  be  divided  into  fac- 
tions by  some  fierce  local  controversy.  If  man 
were  endowed  with  the  same  unerring  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  as  the  horse,  they  would  be  ex- 
terminated or  driven  out,  before  they  had  time  to 
deposit  those  fatal  eggs,  from  which  are  hiUched 
the  most  malignant  controversies. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  these  vermin  absolutely 
incapable  of  living  and  doing  "  their  dirty  work" 
in  large  cities;  wherever  man  exists  they  are  found; 
but  they  are  comparatively  unnoticed  and  harmless, 
amid  the  din  of  a  large  population,  and  the  rapid 


succession  of  new  objects  which  there  attracts  the 
public  gaze. 

In  a  retired  village  or  hamlet,  however,  a  family  or 
party  feud,  once  originated,  descends  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  makes  society  the  prey  of  the 
most  diabolical  passions  ;  it  blasts  like  a  simoon  the 
purity,  calm  and  peace  which  seem  naturally  to  be- 
long to  the  situation. 

Some  speak,  as  if  there  were  actually  no  temp- 
tations al  all  in  villages.  There  may  be  no  thea- 
tres, no  splendid  eating  or  drinking  houses,  no 
elegant  incitements  to  debauchery;  but  there  are 
never  wanting  means  amply  sufficient  lo  seduce 
frail  humanity.  Burke's  famous  expression,  "vice 
loses  half  its  evil  in  losing  all  its  grossness,"  is 
dangerously  false,  when  we  look  at  the  influence 
of  example  on  others;  the  seductive  power  of  vice 
is  increased  ten  fold  by  stripping  it  of  its  grossness. 
Still  when  applied  to  the  vicious  themselves,  the 
opinion,  if  not  actually  true,  is  at  least  more  plau- 
sible. This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  cities, 
where  those  who  are  seduced,  by  general  example, 
into  the  fashionable  vices,  often  redeem  them  by 
elegant  manners  and  accomplishments,  as  well  as 
other  more  substantial  qualities. 

But  those  who  are  vicious  at  all  in  villages,  are 
usually  coarsely  and  disgustingly  vicious,  so  that 
they  soon  become  completely  brutalized. 

The  inhabitants  of  villages,  must  therefore  be- 
ware of  sitting  down  in  the  security,  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  "  eat,  drink"  and  be  good.  Per- 
petual vigilance  is  the  price  of  moral,  as  well  as 
civil  purity  and  freedom. 

A  Villager. 


THE  STRANGERS. 

"  One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 
Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face — 

Whose  course  and  home  we  know  not,  nor  shall  know, 
Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below." — Beppo. 

There  is  a  beauty  on  that  brow  of  light, 
Changing  like  shadows  on  a  moonlit  sky. 

When  the  transparent  clouds,  serenely  bright, 
In  magic  numbers  vanish  swiftly  by. 

There  is  a  beauty,  soft,  and  calm,  and  pure, 
Within  the  sweet  depths  of  those  azure  eyes, 

Like  the  reflection  of  a  twilight  shore, 
That  in  the  lake's  untroubled  bosom  lies. 

Thou  art  a  stranger  :  yet  a  spell  of  pow'r. 
Comes  o'er  my  soul  as  thus  1  gaze  on  thee, 
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As  if  there  had  been  once  a  golden  hour, 
When  thou  wert  linked,  and  dearly  linked  to  me. 

It  is,  as  if  our  spirits  met  before, 

Holding  communion  in  some  distant  sphere, — 
Had  not  forgotten  quite  the  ties  of  yore. 

But  would  unite  them  still  more  closely  here. 

And  yet  we.  part ;  a  brief  space,  and  the  dream, 
That  circled  thee  with  a  surpassing  grace, 

Will  melt  in  shadow,  like  the  latest  beam, 
From  the  Autumnal  firmament's  fair  face. 

But  though  its  rays  declining  slowly  fade, 
They  leave  a  glory,  when  their  light  is  set, 

So,  though  my  vision  melteth  into  shade. 
Thy  memory,  lovely  one,  will  linger  yet. 


P.  H.  H. 


Charleston,  S.  C. 


THE  EPIGRAM. 


The  following  compilation,  we  deem  it  proper  to  say,  is 
the  work  of  two  contributors  ;  the  selections  from  the  Latin 
and  French  having  been  made  by  the  same  hand,  that  fur- 
nished the  striking  epigrams  in  our  last  numlier,  while  the 
translations  are  from  the  pen  of  an  esteemed  correspondent 
who  has  heretofore  written  only  in  prose.  They  are  very 
spirited  and  faithful,  and  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  the 
general  reader. — {Ed.  Mess. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  Les 
Femmes  Savantes  of  Moliere  will  recollect  the  ex- 
clamation of  Phiiaminte,  at  the  sight  of  the  illus- 
trious savant,  Vadius, 

Du  grec  !  6  ciel !  du  grec  !     11  salt  du  grec,  ma  sosur  ! 

and  the  ecstacy  of  delight  with  which  she  greeted 
him  when  he  was  presented  to  her. 

Quoi !  monsieur  salt  du  grec  !     Ah  !  perraettez,  de  grSce 
Que,  pour  I'amour  du  grec,  monsieur,  on  vous  erabrasse. 

"  The  Greek  !  oh  heavens  !  the  Greek !  he  knows  the  Greek, 
my  dear ! 

"  What,  monsieur  knows  the  Greek?     Allow  me,  sir,  but 

this — 
Just  for  the  love  of  Greek,  your  learned  lips  to  kiss  !" 

If  our  readers  possess  any  thing  approaching  to 
this  enthusiasm,  in  favor  of  the  epigram,  they  will 
not  be  displeased  at  the  opening  of  another  budget 
of  these  literary  delicacies. 


The  first  we  give  is  an  epitaph  on  Mathias  Cor- 
vin,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

Corvini  brevis  heec  urna  est,  quern  magna  fatentur 
Facta  fuisse  deum,  fata  fuisse  hominem. 

This  urn  contains  what  now  remains 

Of  Corvin's'little  span  : 
Whose  deeds  proclaimed  him  demigod, 

Till  death  confessed  him  man. 

Menage  was  a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  regaled  his  contemporaries  with  his  soporific 
strains.  La  Monnoye  volunteered  to  write  his  epi- 
taph. 

Laissons  en  paix  Monsieur  Menage  ; 
C'etoit  un  trop  bon  personnage, 
Pour  n'6tre  pas  de  ses  amis. 
Souffrez  qu'a  son  tour  il  repose, 
Lui  dont  les  vers  et  dont  la  prose 
Nous  ont  si  souvent  endormis. 

God  rest  the  soul  of  poor  Menage  ! 
He  was  a  worthy  personage — 

His  loss  we  needs  must  weep  ! 
Here,  in  his  turn,  let  him  repose, 
Whose  poetry  and  eke  whose  prose, 

Oft  put  us  all  to  sleep  ! 

Pellegrin  was  one  of  those  ingenious  individuals 
who  strive  to  serve  God  and  Mammon.  He  was 
a  priest  and  a  poet,  and  wrote  both  for  the  church 
and  the  iheatre.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  wri- 
ting most  for  the  party  that  paid  him  best ;  and 
pelted  him  with  the  following  epigram  : 

Le  matin  Catholique,  et  le  soir  idoldtre, 
11  dine  de  I'Autel,  et  soupe  du  Theatre. 

A  pagan  at  night,  though  a  Christian  by  day, 
He  dines  on  the  wafer,  and  sups  at  the  play. 

He  published  an  edition  of  Horace  with  an  in- 
different metrical  translation.  La  Monnoye,  on 
seeing  the  Latin  and  the  French,  side  by  side,  on 
its  pages,  penned  the  subjoined  : 

On  devroit,  soit  dit  entre  nous, 
A  deux  divinites  ofFrir  tes  deux  Horaces  ; 
Le  Latin  a  V^nus,  la  deesse  des  graces, 

Et  le  Franqais  a  son  epoux. 

Two  deities  may  well  divide 

Your  work,  as  an  oblation  : 
To  Venus  give  the  Latin,  and 

To  Vulcan  the  translation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
Vulcan  was  the  husband  of  Venus. 

Isaac  Peyrere,  first  a  Protestant  and  then  a  Cath- 
olic, was  always  undecided  in  his  views  of  religion. 
He  at  one  time  denied  that  Adam  was  the  first  man, 
and  sustained  his  notion  in  a  book  entitled  Prsead- 
amitse.     We  give  his  epitaph. 
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La  Peyrere  ici  git,  ce  bon  Israelite 

Huguenot,  Catholique,  enfin  Preadamite  : 

Quatre  religions  lui  plurent  a  la  fois, 

Et  son  indifference  etoit  si  peu  commune 

Qu'  aprds  quatre-vingts  ans  qu'il  eut  a  faire  un  choix, 

Le  bon-homme  partit,  et  n'en  choisit  pas  une. 

Here  lies  La  Peyrere,  first  a  good  Israelite, 
Then  Huguenot,  Catholic,  Pre-adamite  : 
Four  religions  he  tried,  till,  perplexed  with  so  many, 
At  eighty  he  died,  and  went  off  without  any  ! 

John  Picus  de  Mirandula  was  a  prodigy  even 
among  the  scholastics.  At  the  age  of  24,  he  chal- 
lenged the  whole  world  to  discuss  with  him,  de  omni 
re  scibili,  in  900  Theses.  Such  a  worthy  merited 
an  epitaph  ;  and  here  it  is. 

Johannes  jacet  hie  Mirandula  :  csetera  norunt 
Et  Tagus  et  Ganges  ;  forsan  et  Antipodes. 

John  Mirandula's  dead,  whose  acquaintance  extends. 
From  Tagus  and  Ganges,  to  where  the  world  ends. 

We  contrast  with  the  above,  the  distich  on  Poly- 
dore  Virgil,  who  is  said  to  have  shown  little  exact- 
ness in  his  multifarious  researches. 


Virgilii  duo  sunt,  alter  Maro,  tu  Polydore 
Alter  :  tu  mendax,  ille  poeta  fuit. 

The  Muses  in  their  bounty, 

Two  Virgils  did  inspire  : 
Historian  this,  and  poet  that. 

But  both  could  play  the  lyre  !  (liar.) 

The  Abbe  de  Pons  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
poet  La  Motte,  whom  he  defended  against  Madame 
Dacier.  This  circumstance  drew  forth  from  Ga- 
con  an  epigram. 

L'Abbe  de  Pons,  ce  petit  homme, 
Vante  La  Motte,  et  le  renomme 
Grand  Poete,  grand  Ecrivain  .  .  . 
Tout  est  geant  aux  yeux  d'un  nain  ! 

De  Pons,  a  dwarf,  declares  La  Motte 

The  greatest  man  alive  : 
So,  five  feet,  two,  a  giant  seems 

To  him,  that's  two  feet,  five. 

Among  the  various  epigrammatic  epitaphs  which 
have  been  written  on  the  celebrated  French  jester, 
Rabelais,  the  following  is  worthy  of  preservation  : 

Pluton,  Prince  du  sombre  Empire, 
Oulestiensne  rient  jamais, 
Reqois  aujourd'  hui  Rabelais, 
Et  vous  aurez  tous  de  quoi  rire. 

Pluto  !  thou  prince  of  gloomy  shades, 

Whose  subjects  never  smile  ! 
Receive  to-day,  our  Rabelais, 

And  let  them  laugh  awhile  ! 


Of  a  very  different  character  is  the  epitaph  on 
Raphael,  by  Cardinal  Bembo. 

Ille  hie  est  Raphael,  timuit  quo  sospite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  raoriente  mori. 

With  Raphael,  living.  Nature  dared  not  vie, 
Yet  dreaded,  in  his  death,  herself  to  die  ! 

The  epitaph  of  De  Mercy  is  well  known — 

Sla  viatf*'',  heroem  calcas. 

Stop  !  traveller,  and  know — 
A  hero  sleeps  below  ! 

With  this  we  may  contrast  the  modest  epitaph 
of  the  unfortunate  Rathere,  composed  by  himself. 

Conculcate,  pedes  hominum,  sal  infatuatum. 

Roy,  a  French  poet  and  Chevalier  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  published  some  verses  on  the  sick- 
ness of  the  king,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  fol- 
lowing epigram. 

Notre  Monarque,  apr^s  sa  maladie, 

Etoit  a  Melz  attaque  d'insomnie  : 

Ah,  que  de  gens  I'auroient  gueri  d'  abord  ! 

Roy  le  Poete  a  Paris  versifie. 

La  piece  arrive  ;  on  la  lit.  .  .  le  Roi  dort.  .  . 

De  St.  Michel  le  Muse  soit  b^nie. 

Our  king  is  sick,  and  cannot  sleep — 
His  servants  anxious  vigils  keep, 

Strong  anodynes  a-pouring  : 
Roy's  verses  now  their  poppies  shed 
Around  the  monarch's  restless  head. 

And  straight  he  falls  a-snoring ! 

Michael  Nostradamus  essayed  to  pass  for  a 
prophet  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  would  have 
succeeded,  but  for  one  unfortunate  drawback :  his 
predictions  all  proved  false.  Jodelle  takes  him  oflF 
in  an  epigram,  which  certainly  may  claim  the  praise 
of  ingenuity,  if  nothing  more. 

Nostra  damns  cum  falsa  damus,  nam   fallere  nostrum  est 
Et  cum  falso  damus,  nil  nisi  Nostra  damus. 

Piron  was  remarkable,  among  other  things,  for 
his  antipathy  to  the  French  Academy,  whom  he 
used  to  denominate  "  les  Invalides  du  bel-esprit." 
He  composed  for  himself  the  following  epitaph. 

Cy  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien, 
Pas  m6me  Academicien. 

Platine,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  art  of  preserving  health  and  the  science  of 
cookery,  which  Sannazar  greeted  with  an  appro- 
priate salutation. 

Ingenia  et  mores,  vitas  obitusque  notasse 
Pontificum,  argutae  lex  fuit  historiae, 
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Tu  tamenhinc  lautaetractas  pulmentaciilinae  : 
Hoc,  Platina,  est  ipsos  pascere  Pontifices. 

Sabellicus  was  one  of  those  moralists  whose  pre- 
cepts are  much  better  than  their  practice,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  epitaph  by  Latomus. 

Quid  juvat  humanos  scire  atque  evolvere  casus, 
Si  fugienda  facis  et  facienda  fugis  ? 

What  profits  the  morality, 

By  you  profoundly  taught! 
You  do  whate'er  you  ought  not. 

And  do  not  what  you  ought. 

M.  de  Candale  embraced  the  Reformed  Religion, 
for  the  sake  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  duch- 
ess de  Rohan,  an  event  which  was  thus  celebrated 
by  D'Aubigne.  We  premise  that  Sibilot  is  equiva- 
lent to  buffoon,  that  having  been  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated French  jester,  at  the  court  of  Henry  III. 

.  .He  quoi  done,  petit  Sibilot, 
Pour  I'amour  de  Dame  Lisette, 
Vous  vous  6tes  fait  Huguenot, 
A  ce  que  dit  la  Gazette  ? 
Sans  oui'anciens,  ni  pasteurs, 
Vous  vous  6tes  done  fait  des  notres  ; 
Vraimeiit  nous  en  verrons  bien  d'autres, 
Puisque  les  yeux  sont  nos  docteurs. 

Tiraqueau  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  inform  our 
temperance  friends  that  he  was  a  teetotaller,  be- 
sides being  distinguished  in  other  respects.  He 
was  the  happy  father  of  twenty  (some  say  thirty) 
children,  and  some  scores  of  books  ;  so  that  he  used 
to  boast  that  he  gave  to  the  world,  every  year,  a 
child  and  a  book.  He  was  honored,  as  he  deserved, 
with  an  epitaph  :  Hie  jacet  qui,  aquam  bibendo,  vi- 
ginti  liberos  suscepit,  viginli  libros  edidit.  Si  me- 
rum  bibisset,  totmn  orbem  implesset.  It  has  been 
rendered  into  French  as  follows : 

Tiraqueau,  fecond  a  produire, 
A  mis  au  monde  trente  fils  ; 
Tiraqueau,  fecond  a  bien  dire, 
A  fait  pareil  nombre  d'  ecrits. 
S'il  n'eut  point  noye  dans  les  eaux 
Une  semence  si  feconde 
II  eut  enfin  rempli  le  inoude 
De  Livres  et  de  Tiraqueaux. 

Here  lies  a  man,  whose  beverage 

Was  drawn  from  running  brooks. 
The  sire  of  twenty  children, 

And  of  as  many  books. 
Oh  !  had  he  fertilized  with  wine 

So  generous  a  soil, 
The  world  had  scarce  sufficed  to  hold 

The  fruits  of  all  his  toil ! 

The  old  scholastics  were  prodigies  in  their  way — 
that  is,  if  we  may  credit  the  proverbial  veracious- 
ness  of  an  epitaph.     Here  is  one  on  Alfonso  Tostat, 


who   figured   at  the  council  of  Bale,  and  figures 
still,  in  fourteen  volumes  folio. 

Hie  stupor  est  mundi,  qui  scibile  discutit  omne. 

A  prodigy  lies  here  entombed. 

By  all  the  world  confes.sed  : 
Who  knew  whate'er  was  knowable, 

And  almost  all  the  rest! 

As  to  Dominicus  Soto  (Lat.  Sotus)  he  was  a 
locomotive  encyclopedia ;  so  that  it  passed  into  a 
proverb ; 

Qui  scit  Solum,  scit  totum. 

He,  whose  knowledge  is  Sotal, 
Has  solved  the  sum  total. 

The  epigram  which  follows  grew  out  of  an  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  one  of  the 
learned  translators  of  King  James'  Bible.  He 
was,  originally,  a  Papist,  and  his  brother  William, 
a  Protestant.  The  brothers  engaged  in  a  discus- 
sion, which  ended  in  their  mutually  converting  each 
other — the  nearest  approximation  to  a  Kilkenny-cat 
affair,  which  the  annals  of  disputation  afford. 

Quod  genus  hoc  pugnse  est?  ubi  victus  gaudet  interque, 
Et  serael  alteruter  se  superasse  dolet. 

How  queer  a  fight,  where  each  in  battle  slain, 
Doth  victor  o'er  the  other  still  remain, ^ 
And  vanquished,  lifts  his  song  of  triumph  high, 
While  yet,  as  victor,  he  can  only  sigh. . 


A  LAMENT. 

BY  MARY  G.   WELLS. 

Autumn  winds  are  sadly  sighing. 
Autumn  leaves  are  withered  lying. 
Like  the  summer  she  is  dying, 

Weep  for  her. 

Yes,  shorter  grow  the  sunny  hours, 
Sere  become  the  summer  bowers, 
And  she  is  fading  like  the  flowers. 

Weep  for  her. 

Soon  winter's  icy  breath  will  bring, 
Death  to  every  verdant  thing. 
And  she  no  more  to  life  may  cling. 

Weep  for  her. 

Yet  shall  there  not  be  always  gloom, 
As  nature  yet  again  may  bloom. 
So  may  she  leave  the  dreary  tomb, 

Rejoice  for  her. 

Ere  summer  visit  earth  again. 
Released  from  every  care  and  pain. 
The  soul  freed  from  its  mortal  chain. 

Shall  dwell  in  bliss. 
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JOSEPH  JENKINS'S  RESEARCHES  INTO  ANTIQUITY. 
ERISICTHON. 

Ovid  gives  an  entirely  incorrect  account  of  Eri- 
sicthon  and  his  daughter  Metra ;  and  as  I  happen 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  their  singular  story,  I 
am  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  currency  of  that  fa- 
bling poet's  counterfeit  narrative. 

Erisiclhon  was  a  country  gentleman,  and  lived 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus. 
He  was  a  man  of  importance  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  supposed  to  be  very  comfortable  in  his  circum- 
stances. He  had  been  chosen  as  soon  as  eligible, 
to  represent  the  Olympic  district  in  the  Thessalian 
Senate,  and  was  for  a  long  time,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Judge  of  the 
county  court  of  Olympus.  He  spent  his  winters 
in  Thebes,  and  when  his  daughter  was  grown  a 
great  girl,  she  turned  out  in  that  metropolis,  and 
became  very  much  pursued  and  ^courted.  Metra 
was,  to  be  sure,  an  interesting  and  lovely  young 
person  ;  but  I  have  no  leisure  just  now  to  be  par- 
ticular in  the  description  of  her  charms. 

One  evening  Metra  left  her  father's  house  near 
Mount  Olympus,  and  rode  down  to  the  sea-side  to 
enjoy  the  pleasant  ^gean  airs.  She  rode  a  don- 
key with  ears  of  the  slimmest  and  most  charming 
shape,  and  quite  a  yard  and  six  inches  in  length. 
The  waves  were  rolling  like  carded  wool  upon  a 
beach  of  blue  sand,  and  two  arms  of  green  forest- 
land,  reaching  into  the  sea,  made  a  cove  within  the 
semi-circle  of  their  embrace.  As  Metra  came 
upon  some  inconsiderable  hills  near  this  cove,  a 
singular  murmur,  as  indistinct  as  the  sigh  of  the 
waters,  but  nevertheless  sounding  like  the  conver- 
sation of  ladies  after  champagne,  only  muffled  and 
deadened  in  sojne  strange  way,  made  her  give  her 
little  pearly  ears,  in  imitation  of  the  long  ones  of  her 
dappled  donkey,  a  sea-ward  inclination.  Imag- 
ine her  amazement  when  presently,  seeking  with 
eves  and  ears  an  explanation  of  the  sounds,  she 
beheld  an  elderly  gentleman  about  eighty  feet  long, 
dressed  in  a  sea-green  sack,  pantaloons  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily indeterminate  colour,  a  shirt  with  a 
milk-white  ruffle  at  least  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  an  jjnexceptionable  summer  cravat  of  sea-grass 
linen,  lying  comfortably  along  the  waves  of  the 
cove,  and  as  naturally  as  if  upon  a  sofa.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigar,  about  the  size  of  the  chimney  of 
a  steainboat.  Metra  had  seen  this  cigar  first,  and 
taken  for  granted  that  the  steam  packet  from  Les- 
bos was  coming  in.  It  was  only  on  looking  lower 
to  discover  the  hull,  thatShe  elderly  gentleman,  col- 
oured very  much  like  the  waters,  and  yielding.to  their 
comfortable  undulations,  grew  defined  to  her  sight. 

Metra,  of  course,  was  very  much  astonished,  but 
not  more  so  than  her  donkey.  The  wretch  Dap- 
ple stood  a  moment— with  the   very  fire  of  alarm 
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in  his  eyes  ;  and  then,  without  a  forewarning,  plant- 
ed his  nose  to  the  sand,  and,  kicking  up  desperately, 
made  the  long  old  gentleman  a  present  of  poor  Me- 
tra. The  long  old  gentleinan  picked  her  from  the 
water  into  which  she  had  been  soused,  and  after  an 
ogle  from  a  pair  of  distinguished  green  eyes,  repla- 
ced her  quietly  on  shore.  Metra  was  in  wretched 
case.  Her  hair  hung  as  lank  as  her  riding  skirt,  and 
a  driblet  of  sea- water  ran  along  her  nose  until  it  made 
a  little  cataract  from  the  end  of  it.  The  old  gen- 
tleman laughed  ;  Metra  added  the  brine  of  her 
tears  to  the  brine  of  the  sea-water.  The  old-gen- 
tleman softened. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  am  Neptune.  You  seem 
to  be  very  uncomfortable  in  your  wet  clothes.  Glau- 
conome,  and  Clymene,  who  are  talking  under  us 
here,  shall  bring  you  some  dry  ones.  You  must 
be  drenched  quite  to  your  skin." 

"  0  Neptune  !"  said  Metra,  "  give  me  vengeai  ce 
upon  Dapple." 

"  My  child,"  replied  the  good-natured  god,  "  pull 
a  leaf  of  the  sheep-sorrel  you  see  growing  there 
behind  you,  and  chew  it." 

Metra  plucked  the  sheep-sorrel,  and  bruised  it 
between  her  while  teeth.  She  had  scarcely  done 
so  when  she  leaned  forward,  bending  her  pretty 
bust,  and  seemed  feeling  for  the  earth  with  her  fine 
hands.  A  rapid  change  look  place  in  her  shape  ; 
her  hair  parted  by  the  back  of  her  neck  and  falling 
along  her  cheeks,  in  a  few  moments  shortened  into 
the  silken  ears  of  a  spaniel.  Her  human  nose,  so 
recently  coursed  by  tears  and  sea-water,  grew  in 
length,  and,  slim  and  delicate,  projected  over  a  ca- 
nine muzzle.  Something  mysterious  agitated  the 
lingering  skirt  of  her  riding  habit ;  and  presently, 
flirting  loose  from  it,  curled  a  jaunty  canine  tail. 
With  a  cry  of  distress  and  astonishment,  which  be- 
came in  spite  of  her  teeth  a  musical  bark,  she  gave 
a  bound,  cleared  her  skirts  effectually,  and  ran 
about  a  spotted  spaniel.  It  was  clear  to  Neptune, 
from  some  of  the  dog's  gestures,  and  tones,  that  it 
made  entreaty  to  him.  The  pretty  creature  crouch- 
ed on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  put  its  slim  nose  be- 
tween its  paws  and  whined  movingly. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Neptune,  "  you  seem  to  be  dis- 
tressed. You  have  no  reason  in  the  world  to  be 
alarmed.  You  can  amuse  yourself  by  snapping  at 
Dapple's  heels,  and  punish  the  rogue  to  your  heart's 
content.  When  you  want  to  regain  your  former 
shape,  you  have  only  to  chew  a  rose.  Doubtless 
your  papa  has  an  abundance  of  them  in  his  garden. 
If  you  find  it  agreeable,  or  convenient,  to  change 
your  form  at  any  time  hereafter,  eat  of  the  sorrel,  and 
you  will  take  any  shape  you  have  previously  wished. 
The  rose  will  always  make  you  a  woman  again." 

Metra  barked  her  thanks,  and  forgetting  to  take 
vengeance  on  Dapple,  ran  homeward  to  find  the 
rose.  A  great  many  surly  dogs,  with  tails  making 
awful  curls  over  iheir  bristling  backs,  attempted  to 
arrest  her  course  with  inquisitive  courtesy,  as  she 
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went.  But  at  last  she  dashed  into  her  own  fair 
garden,  and,  dodging  a  blow  from  the  spade  of  the 
gardener,  which  broke  seven  lights  of  a  hot  bed, 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  microfella.  This  beau- 
tiful rose  had  been  procured  at  extraordinary  cost 
from  Mr.  Prince,  a  Floriculturist  of  the  Pelopo- 
nessus,  and  the  dragon  of  a  gardener  trembled  with 
indignation  as  the  spaniel,  snapping  several  of  the' 
blooms  off,  broke  through  its  prickly  stems,  and  ran 
behind  a  hedge  of  Persian  lilacs.  He  pursued  like 
the  genius  of  wrath.  He  made  a  circuit  of  the 
hedge,  and  lo  I  his  young  mistress,  screaming,  and 
skulking,  and  diving  into  the  screen  of  green  leaves, 
human  again,  but  in  a  sad  predicament  !  That  was 
a  great  mistake,  Metra.  You  should  have  taken 
care  to  be  within  reach  of. your  wardrobe,  before 
resuming  your  natural  shape.  But  her  female  ser- 
vants have  wrapped  her  in  a  counterpane,  worked 
in  humming-bird  patterns,  and  the  adventure  haa 
terminated  "  as  well  as  could  be  expected." 

The  day  after  all  this  happened,  Erisiclhon  walk- 
ed out  to  see  after  the  concerns  of  his  farm.  He 
was  in  an  exceedingly  bad  humor.  Wheat  had 
fallen  a  sixpence,  by  the  latest  price-current,  and 
his  miller  having  made  an  over  advance  on  the  last 
crop,  refused  under  the  circumstances  to  let  him 
have  money  enough  to  meet  the  summer  expenses 
of  a  trip  over  the  JEgean,  to  a  watering-place  on 
the  Scamander.  As  he  walked  on,  condemning 
the  miller,and  low  prices,  and  perhaps  his  own  eyes, 
he  saw  just  before  him  a  grove,  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  favorite  residences  of  Ceres.  He  had,  of 
course,  often  seen  the  grove  before,  for  it  was  on  a 
corner  of  his  own  farm.  But  now  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  timber  of  the  grove  would  sell  for  as 
much  money  as  he  wanted  :  "  besides,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  get  a  famous  crop  of  potatoes,  and  small 
grain  from  the  ground,  after  clearing  it."  And,  so, 
he  set  his  men  to  work  upon  the  groaning  trees  of 
the  sacred  wood,  and  crash  after  crash,  they  fell 
down  before  the  axe. 

One  evening,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the 
grove,  Erisicthon  was  riding  along  a  road  which 
led  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Olympus.  He  saw, 
at  a  little  distance  before  him,  a  cart  drawn  by  two 
brindled  oxen,  and  driven  by  a  hearty  thick-waisted 
countrywoman.  The  woman  rode  the  near  ox,  and 
held  a  pitchfork  in  her  right  hand  and  over  her  right 
shoulder.  In  her  left  hand  she  held  an  apple,  of 
which  she  ate  as  she  rode.  Erisicthon  rode  up, 
and  was  passing  on,  when  this  countrywoman  call- 
ed out  to  him  to  stop.  "  Erisicthon,"  she  said,  mas- 
ticating her  apple,  "  I  am  Ceres.  I  understand  that 
you  have  cut  down  my  grove." 

"  Madam,"  said  Erisicthon,  "  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  grove  was  mine." 

"  You  are  a  scurvy  fellow,"  said  the  Goddess, 
becoming  very  angry.  "  The  grove  belonged  to 
me,  before  the  old  rascal,  Triops,  your  father,  set 
his  foot  upon  it." 


"  My  father.  Madam,  was  not  an  old  rascal,  and 
came  by  the  property  honestly.  He  bought  it  from 
the  sheriff,  for  arrears  of  taxes.  You  had  your 
equity  of  redemption,  but  did  not  redeem  in  time, 
and  cannot  now.  1  have  a  right  to  cut  down  my 
own  trees." 

"  Stupid  ass !"  said  Ceres,  "  you  have  no  idea  of 
any  tree  but  a  cornstalk.  I  am  the  mistress  of  the 
full  horn,  but  1  abhor  one  of  your  Water-blooded 
utilitarians.  You  were  a  beast  to  destroy  that 
grove,  allowing  your  title  to  it  to  be  good.  But 
the  property,  I  say,  was  mine,  and  I  punish  you 
with  the  curse  of  everlasting  hunger  for  cutting 
down  my  trees." 

Ceres  turned  angrily  away,  and,  smiting  about 
her  with  the  pitchfork,  put  her  oxen  into  a  gallop, 
and  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust  towards  the  di- 
vine mountain. 

Erisiclhon  reined  his  horse  to  a  staiid-still.  He 
had  begun  to  have  a  twinge  at  the  stornach.  with 
the  close  of  the  Goddess'  speech,  and  now  he  felt 
the  positive  gnawings  of  hunger. 

"  Metra  put  away  a  cold  leg  of  lamb,"  he  pre- 
sently said  ;  "  and  I  think  I  shall  return  and  take 
a  few  slices  of  it  with  oil  and  celery." 

And,  so  saying,  he  turned  and  rode  homeward. 
In  five  minutes  he  reached  the  house,  and,  in  five 
more,  become  too  wild  with  hunger  for  the  pleasant 
trifling  of  the  salad,  held  the  leg  of  lamb  in  his 
hands  and  devoured  It,  by  pounds,  from  the  bone. 

Ovid,  whom  I,  Joseph  Jenkins,  am  undertaking, 
with  that  true  modesty  of  genius  for  which  I  am 
remarkable,  to  correct  in  his  history  of  Erisicthon, 
gives  a  true  account  of  what  occurred  immediately 
after  this  voracious  beginning  with  the  leg  of  lamb. 
Erisicthon  in  a  short  time,  devoured  his  flocks,  con- 
sumed his  bacon,  desolated  his  poultry-yard;  and 
then,  having  done  all  this,  converted  his  farm  into 
food,  and  ate  himself  out  of  house  and  home. 

"My  daughter,"  said  a  thin-visaged  old  man,  to 
a  beautiful  girl  who  walked  at  his  side,  on  a  dusty 
highway,  "you  told  me  that  Neptune  had  bestow- 
ed a  rare  power  upon  you.  I  have  a  project  in  my 
head.  We  are  approaching  a  great  city.  I  en- 
treat of  you  to  take  the  shape  of  some  valuable 
animal,  whilst  we  are  yet  alone  on  the  way.  I  will 
lead  you  in  your  new  shape  to  the  rich  dealers  of 
the  city,  and  sell  you  for  money.  I  can  imagine 
no  better  way  of  raising  the  wind.  You  can  change 
forms  again,  and  join  me,  and  all  will  be  well.  An 
ox  is  a  valuable  animal.  Become  an  ox  and  I  will 
wind  a  halter  of  grass  and  lead  you  to  the  market." 

"Father,"  replied  the  maiden,  "if  1  become  an 
ox,  the  citizens  may  give  me  no  chance  of  finding 
a  rose,  but  presently  eat  me." 

"1  forgot  that,  my  dear,"  said  the  hungry  old 
gentleman  ;  "  we  must  think  of  something  else." 

Just  then  a  falcon,  milk-white  and  of  extrnordi- 
nary  size,  flew  very  near  their  heads,  and  hovered 
within  reach  of  Erisicthon's  staff,  screaming  as  if 
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glad  of  the  meeting  with  human  beings.  Erisic- 
thon  designed  the  bird's  death,  and,  suddenly  sway- 
ing his  staff,  struck  her  upon  the'  wing  and  brought 
her  down.  A  fox  does  not  pluck  and  devour  a 
goose  more  swiftly  than  the  hungry  man  plucked 
and  devoured  the  falcon.  The  wind  dispersed  the 
white  feathers,  and  father  and  daughter  moved  on. 
They  had  gone  but  a  little  distance  wlien  a  horse- 
man came  on  the  way  to  meet  them.  He  was 
dressed  in  close  fitting  leathern  breeches,  and  a 
green  coat  with  brass  buttons.  He  rode,  at  a  fast 
rack,  on  a  pony  with  the  front  of  a  little  giraffe. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  the  horseman,  "  have  you 
seen  a  white  hawk  as  you  came  on  your  road  V 

"  Nay,"  answered  Erisiclhon.  "  I  heard  the 
flutter  of  birds,  in  a  wood,  many  miles  away.  The 
falcon  may  have  been  warring  upon  them.  But  I 
know  not  the  truth,  and  cannot  answer  you  to  your 
satisfaction." 

"  A  great  man  has  lost  his  hav^k,"  said  the  horse- 
man. "  He  offers  an  immense  reward  for  her.  I 
must  get  on  to  the  wood." 

As  the  stranger  rode  away,  Erisiclhon  and  Metra 
conversed  for  a  time,  and  then  passed_^  away  into  a 
thicket  near  at  hand.  It  was  not  long  before  Eris- 
icthon  came  forth  to  the  road,  and  renewed  his 
journey  with  a  white  falcon  on  his  arm.  He  spoke 
to  the  bird,  as  he  went  on,  as  if  he  found  a  com- 
panion in  it. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  this  sheep-sorrel  is  a  plant 
of  wonderful  virtues.  I  think  the  great  man  will 
not  find  a  feather  unlike  in  our  counterfeit.  I  will 
claim  the  reward,  and  live  in  pleasant  abundance 
again." 

And  Metra,  metamorphosed  into  a  falcon,  smooth- 
ed her  neck  against  the  cheek  of  her  father,  and 
looked  affectionately  into  his  eyes. 

"I  have  brought  the  white  falcon  and  claim  the 
reward,"  said  Erisicthon,  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
marble-fronted  house  in  the  city.  The  rich  man 
hurried  out  from  a  banquet  which  he  was  holding, 
the  wine  red  and  generous  on  his  lips.  He  was 
very  happy  to  find  the  bird,  beautiful  in  her  glossy 
mail,  staring  him  in  the  face.  Erisicthon  received 
a  check  on  a  banking-house,  and  the  front  door 
flew  to  in  his  face. 

The  great  man  bore  his  falcon — that  is  to  say 
Metra — upon  his  fist,  and  reentered  the  room  in 
which  he  had  been  enjoying  his  dinner  with  a  plea- 
sant party  of  his  friends. 

"I  have  had  the  greatest  imaginable  good  for- 
tune," said  he.  "  I  have  recovered  my  bird.  My 
friends,  congratulate  me." 

And  the  great  man's  friends  at  once  congratu- 
lated him  with  all  their  stomachs.  There  was  one 
young  gentleman  of  the  party  who  went  through 
the  ceremony  with  less  ardor  than  the  others.  His 
name  was  Menoti,  and  he  was  of  so  distinguished 
a  beauty  that  Metra  fixed  her  bright  eyes,  a  little 
moist  with  the  distress  of  her  singular  lot,  upon  his 


face  and  scarcely  withdrew  them  to  eat  languidly 
of  the  food  which  her  master  offered  to  her  jetty 
beak.  The  young  person,  so  honored  by  her  stare, 
seemed  to  observe  something  in  the  eyes  so  fixed 
upon  him,  and  presently  extended  his  hand  saying — 
"a  beautiful  bird,  kinsman."  And  he  would  have 
caressed  the  glossy  white  mails  of  the  falcon.  But 
Metra  lifted  her  wide  wings,  and  leaving  her  mas- 
ter, perched  on  the  extended  hand. 

"There  is  positively  something  human  in  the 
eyes  of  the  bird,"  said  Menon. 

"  Ah  you  gadabout]"  said  the  ruby-nosed  host. 
""Sou  refuse  my  polite  attentions.  I  am  templed 
to  wring  your  neck." 

Metra  put  her  head  close  to  the  cheek  of  Menon. 
Her  soft  breathing  affected  him  strangely.  He 
positively  felt  himself  enamored  of  a  white  falcon. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  liost,  after  the  wine  had 
gone  round  many  times,  "  this  is  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Thirty  days  hath  September — April,  Jane 
and  November.  We  are  getting  on  rapidly  to  the 
lawful  hunting  season.  In  thirty  days  we  shall 
have  a  little  amusement.  I  propose  that  on  the 
first  day  of  October  we  go  down  to  my  country- 
seat  and  fly  our  hawks.  My  steward  writes  me 
word  that  blue-wings  are  making  their  appearance, 
and  that  partridges  are  plenty." 

"  We  will  go  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world," 
said  the  party ;  and  then  poured  out  a  great  many 
bumpers,  and  drank  to  the  issue  of  the  sporting  en- 
terprise. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  about  noon,  a  white 
falcon  sailed  over  a  wood,  in  a  pleasant  country  of 
farm-houses,  forests,  and  cultivated  fields.  "  Me- 
tra— Metra !''  shouted  some  one  from  the  wood ; 
and  the  bird  descended  rapidly,  with  the  motion  of 
a  kite  dropping  upon  a  thrush  in  a  tree-top,  and  was 
then  hidden  by  the  boughs. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  daughter,"  said  the  person  who 
had  shouted  ;  "  I  had  almost  given  you  out.  I  have 
brought  a  good  horse,  which  I  found  by  a  stream, 
where  the  rider  was  dismounted  and  asleep  ;  and  I 
have,  besides,  taken  care  to  bring  a  rose,  and  some 
very  nice  clothes  for  you.  We  had  better  lose  no 
time." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Metra,  "  how  do  you  do  V 

"  Hungry,"  answered  Erisicthon. 

In  a  short  time  Erisicthon,  who  had  gone  a  little 
way  into  the  wood,  that  Metra  might  resume  her 
natural  shape  and  dress,  mounted  a  fleet  horse^ 
drew  his  daughter  up  behind  him  and  rode  off  at  a 
dashing  gallop, 

"  And  how  did  yoQ  manage  to  get  away  from  the 
great  man]"  said  Erisicthon. 

"  I  saw  you,"  Metra  answered,  "  by  the  way-side  ; 
and  soon  after,  when  my  master  threw  me  off  at  a 
blue  drake  I  canceliered  and  then  came  off  to  seek 
you.  But  how  did  it  happen  that  you  came  pre- 
pared with  the  rose  and  the  dress,  vybich  really  fits 
me  quite  nicely  V 
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"I  heard  of  the  hawking  parly  and,  before  fol- 
lowing it,  provided  both,  so  that  if  we  met,  as  I 
hoped  we  should,  you  might,  at  once,  resume  your 
shape.  1  wanted  to  see  yon  very  much.  Besides, 
I  have  eaten  up  the  great  man's  reward." 

And,  so  conversing,  father  and  daughter  rode  on 
through,  and  out  of  the  wood,  at  a  swift  pace. 

That  evening  Erisicthon  sold  the  horse  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  person  asleep  by  the  stream. 
Two  days  after,  he  had  eaten  up  the  price.  Father 
and  daughter  were  again  on  foot,  toiling  through 
the  dust  of  a  highway. 

"  Metra,"  said  Erisicthon,  '-it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble that  I  can  endure  this  singular  gnawing  at  the 
stomach.  I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  believe  that 
Ceres  has  put  a  tiger  into  me.  If  I  am  not  eter- 
nally throwing  food  to  him,  he  begins  to  munch  at 
his  cage.     Unless  I  devour  I  shall  be  devoured.'" 

"  I  am  ready,  my  dear  father,"  said  Metra,  "  to 
assume  any  form  you  choose  and  to  take  a  master 
that  you  may  not  want  food." 

"  The  horse  fed  me  two  days,"  said  Erisicthon, 
"  I  am  so  hungry  that  I  have  no  imagination.  Take 
that  shape  now,  and  hereafter  we  may  imagine 
some  other  forms.  I  see  a  clump  of  sheep-sorrel. 
I  declare  to  you,  my  daughter,  that  my  hunger  is 
excessive." 

As  he  ended  Erisicthon  plucked  some  leaves  of 
the  sheep-sorrel.  Metra  looked  towards  Olympus, 
the  blue  top  of  which  was  just  visible  in  tlis^-dis- 
tance,  shining  with  the  golden  gleam  which  the 
presence   of  the  gods  bestowed  upon  it,  and  said  : 

"  Mighty  Ceres  !  if  it  be  thy  will  that  Erisicthon 
shall  continue  to  wander,  overcome  by  canine  bur- 
ger, I  bow  myself,  and  will  devote  my  life,  and  all 
that  is  seemly  in  maidenhood,  to  lighten  thy  curse 
to  him.  But,  mighty  mother  of  the  teeming  soils  ! 
be  merciful.     Forgive  this  old  man." 

No  answer  cam»e  from  Olympus,  and  Metra,  ta- 
king the  sorrel  leaves,  chewed  them  resolutely,  but 
at  the  same  time,  with  tears  of  distress  in  her  large 
and  expressive  eyes.  In  a  short  time  Erisicthon 
continued  his  journey,  leading  a  beautiful  horse  by 
a  rope  of  grass.  He  came  to  a  village.  A  fat  land- 
lord stood  in  the  door-way  of  his  inn. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  quoth  he,  "  you  have  an  un- 
comnHinly  fine  horse.  One  of  my  customers  lost 
his  hunter  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  will  buy  yours — 
no  doubt.     Wait  a  little  until  his  dinner  is  over." 

"  I  will  sell  the  horse,"  said  Erisicthon,  in  a  par- 
oxysm at  the  mention  of  dinner. 

The  gentleman  came  out.  It  was  the  young 
Menon  of  the  rich  man's  banquet-^lhe  same,  more- 
over, from  whom,  whilst  sleeping  by  the  stream, 
Erisicthon  had  taken  the  fleet  hunter.  Menon 
bought  Metra'  in  the  guise  of  a  horse,  and  Erisic- 
thon again  fed  abundantly.  Metra  uttered  a  neigh 
of  delight,  when  she  found  herself  the  property  of 
the  youth,  M^on. 

Menon  liveC in  a  fine  old  house  in  a  grove   of 


white-oaks,  a  little  way  from  the  village.  An  hour 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  he  put  his  foot  into 
the  stirrup,  and  threw  himself  gallantly  upon  his 
newly  purchased  hunter.  At  the  very  outset,  san- 
guineous with  several  tumblers  of  punch,  he  applied 
his  spurs.  He  felt  the  glossy  and  tender  flank 
shrink  and  quiver  under  his  heel.  Metra  moved 
swiftly,  but  with  a  saddened  heart,  under  her  bur- 
then; the  cruelty  of  the  spur  augured  badly  of  the 
new  lot  to  which  filial  pieiy  had  devoted  her.  But 
Menon,  finding  how  noble  and  swift  the  animal,  on 
which  he  sate,  was,  instead  of  urging,  used  res- 
traint and  caresses.  Metra  felt  his  hand  upon  her 
neck,  lifting  her  mane,  and  smoothing  the  proud 
curve  beneath  it.  She  replied  by  a  grateful  neigh, 
which  must  yet  have  been  an  affirmative,  for  she 
increased  the  speed  and  ease  of  her  gaits.  And  so 
horseman  and  horse  came  to  the  old  house  in  the 
grove  of  oaks.  Menon  left  Metra  at  the  rack  and 
went  in  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  mother — a  very 
distinguished  old  lady,  with  the  kindest  heart  in 
the  world,  and  perfectly  devoted  to  her  son.  Pre- 
sently he  returned  and  walked  by  Metra's  side  to 
the  stables.  He  saw  her  put  into  a  comfortable 
stall,  with  a  good  supper  of  oats,  in  a  clean  trough, 
and  a  rack  full  of  sweet  hay,  newly  mown  from  his 
meadows.  He  patted  her  yielding  sides,  left  her 
for  the  niglH  and  locked  the  stable  door. 

llvr'd.s,  about  midnight.  Metra,  in  her  horse-shape 
and  with  horse-appetites,  had  been  chewing  th6 
sweet  hay  in  the  rack.  Her  eyes  were  half  closed  ; 
in  fact  she  was  dozing.  What  makes  her  start  so 
suddenly  from  her  half  somnolence  ]  She  has  eaten 
a  rose  which,  blooming  on  the  meadow,  has  been 
cut  down  with  the  grass.  That  start  was  Metra's 
last  equine  performance.  Her  mane  became  pre- 
sently the  lovely  dark  hair  natural  to  the  maiden — 
growing  until  it  hung  almost  to  the  ground.  Her 
white  shoulders,  plump  and  round,  gleamed  out 
from  its  parted  darkness;  her  curved  body  gave 
undulations  to  it.  Only  the  face  and  the  arms, 
lifted  to  the  brow  in  confusion,  and  parts  of  the 
pure  lower  limbs  were  clearly  discernible;  so  long 
and  dense  was  the  screen  of  her  magnificent  hair. 
What  shall  she  do  T  The  stable  is  locked.  She 
cannot  escape.  Where  shall  she  find  a  leaf  of 
sheep-sorrel  T  She  rummaged  the  rack,  feeling  and 
then  putting  to  her  lips  everything  that  seemed,  in 
the  dark,  at  all  like  the  plant.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose. In  her  despair — for  in  a  few  hours  Menon 
would  come  again  to  the  stable — she  went  to  work, 
with  flying  fingers,  to  make  a  garment  out  of  the 
long  grasses  of  the  mow.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I 
have,  somewhere,  seen  it  remarked  that  persever- 
ance overcomes  all  things.  I  am  not  certain.  Per- 
haps this  remark  is  one  of  my  own  powerful  origi- 
nal reflections.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  truth  of  the 
observation  was  exemplified  in  the  instance  before 
us.  Perseverance  enabled  Metra  to  make,  in  a 
short  time,  a  mantle — rude  in  its  texture,  and  per- 
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haps  unsafe  in  the  tenacity  of  its  parts,  but  answer- 
ing the  purpose  tolerably.  Wrapping  this  mantle 
around  her,  under  the  natural  mantle  of  her  hnir, 
and  spreading  this  last  in  concealing  disarray  about 
her  person,  she  awaited  the  end.  Her  heart  and 
lips  throbbed  and  quivered,  to  be  sure,  and  she 
might  have  wept,  but  that  her  late  sad  life  had 
deepened  the  well  of  tears.  Apollo  came  up  gladly 
over  the  autumnal  hills.  JMetra  saw  the  streaks  of 
his  light  npon  the  walls  and  floor  of  her  prison. 
One  of  them  traversed  her  body,  resting  its  golden 
point  upon  the  arch  of  her  white  instep.  She 
moved  more  into  the  shadow.  A  noise  of  birds 
twittering  about  the  stable-eaves,  and  singing  blithe- 
ly on  the  wing  above  them,  came  to  the  matutinal 
bidding.  One,  a  purple-glossed  swallow,  darted 
through  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  whirled  past  the 
maiden's  head,  made  a  skilful  course  of  the  stalls, 
returned  to  whirl  past  it  again,  and  then,  as  if  per- 
fectly informed  of  the  reality  of  the  wonder,  pass- 
ed out,  by  the  same  crevice,  to  give  an  account  of 
his  extraordinary  discovery  and  adventures  to  the 
crowd  of  his  companions. 

"  Apollo  !"  said  Metra,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
falling  upon  her  knees,  "Apollo — beautiful  and 
generous!  rescue  me,  a  poor  child,  from  the  hor- 
rors of  this  condition.  Thou  knowest  that  I  am 
not  unworthy — being  a  pure  maiden — of  thy  kindly 
care.  Rescue  me.  The  autumnal  wood  is  dcBdal 
under  the  splendor  of  thy  flashing  locks.  Bear  me 
to  its  wildest  recesses,  that  my  maiden  purity  may 
not  meet  the  jeering  eyes  of  men.  Apollo — beau- 
tiful and  generous — be  kind  to  me." 

This  prayer  exposes  the  simple  and  relying  piety 
of  the  maiden.  If  she  had  been  skeptically  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  Apollo,  she  would 
have  hesitated  to  make  so  singular  a  request  of  him. 
She  had,  doubtless,  been  kept  ignorant  of  his  ad- 
ventures with  Daphne,  Gyrene,  and  a  great  many 
others. 

A  low  twanging,  as  of  a  harp  string,  came  from 
the  rafters  above  her  head,  and  Metra,  assured 
of  the  god's  protection,  folded  her  arms  upon  her 
bosom,  and  awaited  the  end.  Presently  some  notes 
of  natural  music  reached  her  ears.  It  was  the 
melodious  whistling  of  Menon.  He  came  to  look 
after  his  horse.  The  key  turned  in  the  lock — a 
kick  which  did  not  drive  the  door  open,  another 
that  did,  and — he  entered.  "  By  Pluto  !"  said  Me- 
non, who  saw  nothing  of  his  horse.  He  stepped 
three  steps  on.  Some  tresses  of  Meira's  hair 
cauo-ht  his  eve.  He  advanced  and  stood  within  a 
step  of  her.  Within  one  step  of  her  he  stood,  but 
then  he  at  once  increased  the  step  to  half  a  dozen. 
It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  see  a  beautiful  woman, 
veiled  with  hair,  in  the  stall  of  a  horse.  Metra, 
finding  the  youth  utterly  astounded,  spoke. 

"  Menon,"  she  said,  with  tones  of  resigned  sad- 
ness, "  you  are  amazed  to  find  me  here.  My  story 
will  increase  your  amazement.    But  provide  me 


with  garments  befitting  a  maiden;  you  shall  then 
hear  my  unhappy  history." 

The  voice  and  gentle  words  reassured  Menon. 
His  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  charming  speaker.  Me- 
tra marked  the  close  scanning  of  the  youth,  and, 
blushing  to  her  temples,  said  : 

"  If  you  have  a  mother,  I  beseech  you  to  bring 
her  speedily  hither.  It  is  not  seemly  that  I  should 
remain  here;  and — alas! — your  own  eyes  already 
note  me  as  common,  and  of  little  value."  And 
Metra  aided  the  svveetness  of  her  tongue  with 
tears. 

Menon,  abashed  out  of  his  scrutiny,  blushed  a 
little,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  promised 
that  he  would  instantly  acquaint  his  mother  with 
the  maiden's  presence  and  wish.  And,  so  doing 
and  saying,  he  left  the  stable  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
went  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

A  stately  old  dame,  with  a  cap  four  feet  high, 
and  spectacles  upon  nose,  came  at  a  slow  pace  to- 
wards the  stable  and  Metra. 

"  Madam,"  said  Metra,  calmly,  when  the  dame 
was  drawn  near,  "  you  find  me  in  distress.  That 
will  plead  with  your  kind  heart  to  give  me  present 
relief.  I  can  convince  you,  at  a  better  time,  that  I 
am  innocent  as  well  as  unhappy." 

The  mother  of  Menon,  touched  by  the  distress 
and  beauty  of  the  fair  stranger,  made  haste  to  clothe 
her  beauty  in  more  becoming  and  reputable  habili- 
ments. Servants  ran  about,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Metra  stepped  into  the  sunshine  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  wailing  women,  and  looking  as  beau- 
tiful as  Aurora — only  with  the  sad  eyes  of  the  earth- 
ly-weak Merope.  It  is  said,  and  I  am  unable  to 
contradict  it,  that  the  music  of  a  sweet  instrument 
sounded  in  the  air,  or  under  the  earth,  or  from  some 
unascertained  quarter  which  the  inclining  ears  of 
the  waiting-women  were  pricked  to  discover,  as 
the  train  passed  from  the  stables.  The  music  had 
a  sweet  effect  upon  Metra.  Her  red  lips  murmur- 
ed "  Apollo" — and  her  eyes  acquired  the  lustre  of 
a  divine  hope.  Crossing  her  arms  upon  her  bo- 
som, she  moved  with  the  stately  step  of  one  as- 
sured of  the  loving  protection  of  the  gods.  And 
so  the  train  entered  the  house  of  Menon. 

The  story  of  Metra  vyas  presently  told,  without 
a  particle  of  concealment.  If  you  had  been  near 
you  would  have  seen  that  the  youth,  Menon,  listen- 
ed with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  ears. 

A  week  passed  away.  Under  the  serene  um- 
brage of  a  dell,  in  the  wide-spreading  grove,  Me- 
non and  Metra  walked  and  talked  as  lovers. 

"  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  Menon,"  said  Meira, 
in  answer  to  some  warm  urgency  of  the  youth's 
passion,  "  that  your  kindness  wins  daily  upon  me. 
But  I  am  devoted  by  Fate  and  filial  affection  to  the 
fortune  of  my  father,  Erisicthon.  The  curse  of 
Ceres  still  clings  to  him,  and  his  canine  hunger  is 
unappeasable.  Let  us,  in  the  purity  of  our  youth, 
journey  with  sweet  instruments  of  music   to  the 
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foot  of  Olympus,  and  offer  up  sacrifices  and  prayers 
to  the  great  goddess.  She  may  relent :  then,  happy 
in  the  happiness  of  my  father,  and  in  the  satisfied 
love  of  my  own  heart,  which,  in  my  candor,  I  do 
not  conceal  from  you,  the  days  will  pass  gladly  with 
me,  Menon." 

And  Metra,  full  of  the  joyous  hope,  melted  Me- 
non with  the  glory  of  her  eyes. 

Then  it  was  arranged  that  the  propitiatory  pil- 
grimage and  sacrifices  should  be  made. 

On  a  fair  autumn  day,  with  a  cool  breeze  to  chide 
the  over-warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  tinted  shades 
of  the  gorgeous  boughs  of  forests  mellowing  the 
natural  light  of  a  thousand  lovely  scenes,  the  pil- 
grims set  forth  on  the  way  to  Olympus,  Menon 
and  Metra  marched  first,  the  one  with  the  heat  of 
passion  on  his  cheek,  the  other  calm  with  a  serene 
and  consoling  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  Ceres. 
A  sow,  with  her  farrow,  was  led  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  that  came  after.  The  sow  grunted  ;  her 
offspring  also  remonstrated  :  It  was  to  no  purpose. 
Lofty  music  drowned  the  remonstrances.  And  so 
the  train  swept  on,  gathering  way-farers  as  it  went, 
and  came,  at  last,  to  the  foot  of  Olympus.  After 
the  sacrifice  had  been  offered,  and  the  loudest  peal 
of  the  blended  music  had  gone  up  with  a  glorious 
swell,  and  come  down  with  a  wandering  and  fitful 
cadence,  (what  goes  up  must  come  down,)  a  stout 
country-woman,  who  had  joined  the  train  by  the 
way-side,  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  and,  walking 
to  where  Menon  and  Metra  stood,  awaiting  some 
divine  utterance  or  gleam  of  light,  addressed  her- 
self to  the  latter. 

"  Metra,"  she  said,  "  your  father  committed  a 
great  outrage  upon  me ;  and  all  the  polite  atten- 
tions yourself  and  this  good-looking  young  gentle- 
man can  shew  me,  shall  not  change  my  opinion  of 
him.  But,  nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to  wipe  out 
old  scores,  for  your  sake — my  dear." 

Menon  and  Metra,  of  course,  stared  very  much. 

"You  are  a  little  perplexed,  my  young  friends," 
said  the  stout  country-woman  ;  "you  probably  do 
not  recognize  me.     I  am  Ceres." 

With  the  words,  three  hundred  knees — there  be- 
ing just  one  half  so  many  persons  in  the  company — 
were  bent  to  the  ground,  and  a  prayer  which  sound- 
ed like  the  shouts  of  an  army  storming  a  city,  made 
the  leaves  on  Olympus  quake. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Ceres,  blushing  under  the 
extraordinary  civility.  "  I  accept  the  sacrifice. 
Erisicthon  shall  return  to  a  slender,  natural  appe- 
tite. Go,  my  young  friends  and  marry  as  soon  as 
you  will.  But  stop — I  am  just  now  at  leisure.  I 
will  be  very  busy  after  to-day.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  be  at  your  wedding,  and  insist  that  you  in- 
vite me  to  witness  the  ceremony  to  night." 

Metra  blushed — Menon  looked  delighted  and  as 
soft-eyed  as  an  amorous  falcon. 

"  Go  back,"  said  Ceres,  "  and  make  the  wed- 
ding-feast ready.     I  will  be  punctual" — and  saying 
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this  she  drew  her  skirls  a  little  up  and  walked 
away  over  the  ascending  slope  of  Olympus. 

The  feast  was  made  ready  at  the  old  house  in  the 
oak  grove.  The  clergyman  had  just  arrived  in  a 
barouche,  holding,  in  addition  to  himself,  his  wife 
and  eleven  small  children,  drawn  by  a  meek  old 
horse,  with  the  agitations  of  a  springhalt  in  his 
gait.  The  venerable  horse  was  moving  slowly 
from  the  door.  "  Make  way  for  my  lady's  chariot," 
was  heard  above  the  grinding  sound  of  rapidly  ap- 
proaching wheels.  It  was  a  bravely  adorned  wo- 
man, with  a  majestic  presence,  that  descended 
from  the  chariot  and  entered.  All  knew  Ceres. 
She  led  a  miserable  man  by  the  hand  who,  amazed 
at  what  he  saw,  blinked  his  feeble  eyes  in  the  wed- 
ding lights.   ■ 

"  I  bring  Erisicthon,"  said  Ceres.  "  I  will  that, 
from  this  moment,  he  be  as  he  was,  before  stricken 
by  care  and  hunger." 

Erisicthon  became,  in  a  moment,  a  hale  and 
portly  country-gentleman. 

"  You  will  return  to  your  house  to-morrow," 
whispered  Ceres  to  him.  "  I  shall  have  the  present 
owner  ousted  to  night.  You  shall  be  reinstated 
where  my  curse  found  you  ;  but  bear  in  mind  here- 
after that  the  lovely  trees  of  the  earth  are  living 
things,  suffering  and  rejoicing,  after  their  kind  and 
in  their  degree." 

The  wedding  rite  was  over.  Ceres  took  a  hand 
of  Menon  and  a  hand  of  Metra,  and,  with  a  divine 
aureola  encircling  her  majestic  head,  bestowed  her 
blessing  upon  them — saying  :  "  Metra,  your  filial 
piety  and  sweet  resignation  to  an  unhappy  fortune — 
Menon,  your  truth  and  gentle  kindness  have  made 
you,  joined  now  in  hands  and  love,  and  one  house- 
hold, my  peculiar  care.  So  it  has  been  that  I  have 
forgiven  this  old  man  ;  so  it  is  that  I  bestow  my 
blessing  upon  you  ;  so  it  will  be  that  sorrow  shall 
never  darken  your  doors.  Farewell.  I  am  obliged 
to  leave  you  now  on  very  important  business." 

Plenty  ever  after  filled  the  garners  of  Erisicthon. 
Love  and  happiness  took  up  their  abode  with  Me- 
non and  Metra. 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  truth  of  history,  I 
retire  from  the  admiring  gaze  of  an  appreciating 
public,  with  that  prompt  grace  for  which  my  friends 
declare  me  to  be  rematkable. 

Joseph  Jenkins.  1 


The  magnificent  edition  of  Camoen's  As  Lusia- 
das  printed  in  1817  by  Dom  Jose  Souza,  assisted 
by  Didot,  is  perhaps  the  most  immaculate  specimen 
of  typography  in  existence.  In  a  few  copies,  how- 
ever, one  error  was  discovered  occasioned  by  one 
of  the  letters  in  the  word  Lusitano  getting  mis- 
placed during  the  working  of  a  sheet. 
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WHENCE  COME  YE  ^ 

Dreams  of  the  calm  midsummer  night, 
Steeping  the  soul  in  soft  delight, 
Weaving  sweet  spells  of  magic  bright, 
Whenee  come  ye? 

Dreams  of  hope— with  the  rainbow's  hue 
Painting  dull  life  to  mortal  view, 
In  colors  too  bright  to  be  yet  true — 
Whence  come  ye  ? 

Dreams  which  tell  of  kingly  power; 
Of  crested  knight  in  battle's  hour. 
And  revels  gay  in  beauty's  bower— 
Whence  come  ye  ? 

Dreams  of  a  fairy's  dew-drop  throne, 
In  lily  cup  or  rose  fresh  blown. 
To  mortal  eye,  alas  !  unknown— 
Whence  come  ye  ? 

Dreams  of  love — which  in  whisperings  tell. 
Like  mellowed  tones  from  a  distant  bell, 
Of  joys  which  the  heart  but  knows  too  well — 
Whence  come  ye? 

Amid  the  voices  of  the  night. 
Come  in  gentle  accents  light, 
Answ'ring  words  from  unseen  sprite — 
Listen  ye. 

'  Mortals  !  there  is  a  bright  land  of  dreams — 
Whence  sweet  fancies  flow  in  gushing  streams. 
And  the  light  of  love  forever  gleams — 
Hence  come  we.' 


Martinsburg,  Va.,  Sept.  1848. 
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ON    THE    REQUISITES 

FOR  THE  FORMATION 

OF  A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  HISTORICAL  PAINTING. 

BY   CHARLES   LANMAN. 

There  are  some  men  among  US  who  are  such  scru- 
pulous and  exclusive  patriots,  who  are  so  jealously 
devoted  to  the  aggrandizement  and  glorification  of 
our  own  dear  country,  that  they  insist  upon  the  ne- 
cessity incumbent  upon  all  our  artists  of  painting 
nothing  but  national  subjects  ;  otherwise,  say  they, 
the  artists  are  false  to  the  resources  and  reputation 
of  the  land  that  gave  them  birth,  and  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  American.  If  landscape  is  the  art- 
ist's choice,  let  him  paint  nothing  but  A  merican  sce- 
nery, especially  views  of  such  places  as  have  wit- 
nessed the  triumphs  of  the  American  arms.  If 
historical  painting  be  the  object  of  his  devotion,  let 
him  illustrate  only  the  great  events  of  American 
History.     There  is  a  similar  class  among  the  lit- 


tional  literature  would  come  any  the  sooner  by  their 
crying  for  it  than  by  their  writing  for  it,  and  mean- 
while they  are  mostly  authors  of  such  mean  abili- 
ties, that  while  they  are  crying  it  up,  they  are  wri- 
ting it  down.     From  this  principle,   however,  has 
originated  a  vast  and  vapid  array  of  novels,  tales, 
poems,  &c.,  founded  on  the  red  men  and  the  Revo- 
lution, which  two  branches  comprehend  almost  all 
the   available    nationality   we  can  boast  of,  always 
excepting  those  everlasting  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who 
have  so  often,  on  canvass,  been  placed,  bare  headed 
and  handed,   amid  ice  and  snow  and  the  dreariest 
cold  of  a  New  England  winter,  that  it  is  a  special 
Providence  they   have  not  been  frozen  to  death 
long  ago.     Some  wiseacres  have  proposed  that  all 
American  books  and  newspapers  should  be  printed 
in  a  peculiar  letter,  avoiding  all  forms  of  the  Ro- 
man as  being  decidedly   English.     Their  prefer- 
ence,  I   believe,  lay  in   what  is  called  the  Gothic, 
which   having  the  hair  lines  of  the  letters  of  the 
same  thickness  with  the  rest,  was  to  exemplify  the 
theory  of  republican  equality  !     They  would  thus 
secure  a  type  of  nationality  even  if  they  missed 
the  substance.     Another  and  a  later  set,  still  more 
rabid,  have  attempted  to  remodel  the  orthography 
of  the  whole  language,  and  they  print  books  and  a 
newspaper  in  a  character  that  looks  as  if  their  fount 
of  type   had   been  mixed  up  with  portions  taken 
from  other  founts   of  Greek,  old  Saxon,  Russian, 
Coptic  and  Gibberish.     This  is  a  free  country,  and 
men  are  at  liberty   to  make  fools  of  themselves  in 
any  harmless  way  they  like,  especially  if  they  pay 
the   expenses  themselves.     Some  arcliilects  have 
carried  the  principle  of  nationality  into  their  branch 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  have  proposed  a  column  whose 
capital  shall  be  adorned  with  silk-tasseled  ears  of 
Indian  com,  and  strings  of  tomatoes,  which,  as  the 
"  American  order,''    shall   supersede,    among  the 
"  Natives,"  the  acanthus  leaves  and  almonds  of 
the  graceful  Corinthian  and  the  chaste  Ionic.    We 
have   seen  the  raising  of  a  Gothic   monument   to 
Washington  objected  to,  because  Gothic  architec- 
ture belonged  to  the  Dark  Ages,  when  Europe  was 
overspread  with  Romanism  and  Feudalism  ;  and  it 
was  argued  that,  since  George  Washington  was  at- 
tached neither  to  Popery  nor  the  feudal  system,  a 
Gothic   monument   was   manifestly   inappropriate. 
To  make  it  of  the  classical  architecture  would  be 
equally  bad  ;  because  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  Pagans,  while  George  Washington   was  no 
pagan.     They  have  accordingly,  I  believe,  adopted 
a  design  fur  that  monument,  which,  as  it  resembles 
nothing  else  under  the  sun,  they  infer  must  be  truly 
and  purely  and  patriotically  "  National.'^ 

Now  what  is  the  foundation  of  all  these  propo- 
sitions'? Is  it  patriotism  ■?  If  so  we  should  at 
least  give  them  a  respectful  consideration,  for  true 
patriotism  is  a  noble  virtue,  although  it  has  a  name 
which   is  nearly   worn  threadbare.      But  it  must 


erary  men  of  our  country,  who  are  continually  cry 

incT  out  for  a  "  National  Literature,"  as  if  a  Na-  be  remembered  that  patriotism,  like  valor,  gen 
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erally  lies  dormant  in  the  "  piping  times  of  peace,'' 
and  is  developed  only  at  epochs  of  national  danger 
or  distress.  Then,  no  people  that  have  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  in  their  veins,  will  be  found  to  lack  it. 
But  gazing  on  patrioiic  pictures  is  by  no  means  a 
sure  way  to  arouse  patriotic  emotions.  I  have 
stood  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
looking  at  some  of  Col.  Trumbull's  shirt-sleeve 
heroes  of  the  Revolution,  and  have  seen  a  man 
come  in,  just  fresh  from  the  country,  whose  opin- 
ion of  his  native  land  was  great  in  strict  proportion 
with  his  ignorance  of  all  others,  and  I  have  watched 
the  effect  produced  upon  him.  His  eyes  shone 
when  I  explained  the  picture  to  him  ;  he  asked  ques- 
tion after  question,  and  finally,  slapping  his  hand 
vehemently  upon  his  thigh,. he  almost  shouted — 
"  Yes,  them's  the  fellers  that  licked  the  British  I 
Them's  the  fellers  for  me  I"  It  excited  in  him,  to 
an  intense  degree,  the  passion  of  Natiojial  vanity  : 
while  in  me,  who  love  my  native  land,  I  believe,  as 
well  as  any  man,  the  only  feeling  was  that,  as  a 
work  of  art,  the  picture  was  a  poor  concern,  and 
unworthy  of  the  Capitol  of  a  nation  as  great  as 
ours.  National  vanity  is  the  root  whence  all  these 
silly  projects  of  "  nationality"  arise,  and  their  ad- 
vocates, who  are  chiefly  to  be  noted  for  two  things, 
clamor  and  pertinacity,  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  to  be  men  who  have  great  ambition  with  small 
ability,  who  have  discovered  that  National  vanity 
is  a  strong  and  lusty  beast  of  burden,  which  can 
carry  great  freight,  and  which  they  are  determined  to 
mount,  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  may  thus  securely 
ride  to  the  regions  of  renown  ; — being  instinctively 
conscious  allthe  while,  poor  fellows! — and  hence 
their  desperate  fire  and  fury, — that  they  have  none 
of  that  peculiar  innate  vigor,  by  which  great  men 
inarch  down  to  posterity  on  their  own  two  legs, 
and  without  any  beastly  help  whatever. 

Now  the  great  object  of  Art  is,  not  to  pander  to 
National  vanity,  but  to  encourage  and  develope  in 
man  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  good  and  the 
true,  and  by  fit  representations  of  them,  to  enchant 
him  with  their  love.  It  is  intended  to  appeal  to 
the  sympathies,  the  feelings,  the  principles,  the  be- 
lief, the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  affections  of  man  as 
man,  and  not  as  an  American,  or  an  Englishman, 
or  a  Frenchman.  The  former  will  help  the  world 
to  feel  the  great  truth,  that  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  while  the  other 
tends  directly  to  perpetuate  the  abominable  lie  that 
one  people  are  the  "  natural  enemies"  of  another. 
Besides  our  nation  needs  no  additional  helps  to  Na- 
tional vanity.  She  has  enough  of  them  already  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  prices  and  qualities,  from  Trum- 
bull's pictures  in  the  rotunda,  down  to  Currier's  lith- 
ographed daubs  of  Capt.  May  and  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista.  Brother  Jonathan  was  a  smart  boy, 
and  taught  himself  the  whole  theory  and  practice 
of  national  bragging  long  before  he  left  school  ;  he 
is  so  thorough  in  the  science,  moreover,  that  it  is 


very   improbable   that  he  could  learn  any  new  les- 
sons, at  this  late  day,  from  the  easel  or  the  brush. 
But  let  us  leave  the  speculative  inquiry  and  con- 
sult the  records  of  experience.     Let   us  look  at 
those  nations  who  have,  in  modern  times,  been  fa- 
mous for  their  schools  of  Historical  Painting,  and 
see  how  far  their  success  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of   Nationality.     To  begin   with   Italy,   the 
mother  country  of  the  arts  in  modern  times  ;  how 
many  of  her  great  paintings,  those  that  have  brought      i 
the  rest  of  the  world  together  to  learn  at  her  feet, 
those  that  have  covered  the  walls  and  the  ceilings 
of  her  churches,  chapels  and  palaces  with  master- 
pieces of  coloring  and  design,   and   elevated    her 
painters  to  the  front  rank,  there  to  remain  forever, 
the  princes  of  their  profession, — how  many  of  these 
I  say,  have  been  founded  on  the  events  of  their  na- 
tional history  1     So  few  that  their  number  is  abso- 
lutely pitiful.     The  Bible  has  been  the  great  source 
whence  her  artists  drew  their  inspiration,  and  next 
to   that   the   lives  of  the   Saints.     Then  followed 
classical   subjects,  which   are  incomparably  more 
numerous   than   those   of  national  history.     Even 
in  landscape,   the   greatest  number  of  celebrated 
pictures   are  not   views  of  any  particular  spot  fa- 
mous from  historical  associations,  but  compositions, 
whose  sole  interest  is  derived  from  their  execution. 
In  Spain  the  same  rule  will  be  found  to  hold  good  ; 
the  number  of  national  paintings  being  exceedingly 
few,  while  Religion  again  stands  up  as  the  foster-    ' 
ing  parent  of  all  that  has  formed  the   fame  of  the 
Spanish  school.     In   Germany   the  principle  only 
finds  a  further  confirmation.     The   grand   produc- 
tions  of  the  German  school  rest  for  the  most  part 
on  Religion,  as  do  those  of  Italy  and  Spain  ;  and 
but  a  small  portion,  and  that  mostly  of  very  mod- 
ern growth,  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
National  vain-glory.     Nor  is  the  Flemish  school  an 
exception,  although  distinguished  by  a  strong  na- 
tionality.    Its  historical  painters,  like  the  others, 
drew  on   Religion   for   the  subjects  of  their  great 
pictures  ;  while  the  large  class  of  those  who  devo- 
ted themselves   to   landscape,   village  and  tavern 
scenes,   rustic   carousals,  and    all  the   varieties  of 
still  life,   were   strongly   national.     But   how  was 
this   nationality   displayed  ?     By  a  selection  from 
the  glorious  events  of  their  national  history,  so  as 
to   tickle  the  national   vanity,  which  is  what  our 
clamorous  exclusives  call  "encouraging  the  patri- 
otic feeling  ?"  Not  in  the  least.     They  are  nation- 
al, because  they  express  the  character  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  country  in  their  common  every 
day  affairs,  for  it  is  here  that  the  peculiarities  of 
every  nation   are  most  strongly   developed.     But 
the   subjects  of  this  whole  class  of  pictures  have 
no  more  connexion  with  Dutch  patriotism,  than  the 
clay  pipes  of  tavern  smokers  have  with  the  death 
of  Count  Egmont,  or  a  pot-house  card-party  with 
the  exploits  of  admiral  Van  Tromp.     Of  the  same 
nature  is  nearly  all  the  nationality  of  the  English 
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school,  whose  historical  painters, — very  few  they 
are,  by  the  way, — have  not  very  largely  illustrated 
the  proud  history  of  their  native  land.  But  France 
has  a  very  different  story  (o  leil.  She  has  con- 
stantly acted  on  the  principle  that  the  great  pur- 
pose to  which  the  arts  were  meant  to  be  applied 
is  to  foster,  and  intensify,  and  glorify  the  national 
vanity.  For  this  purpose  French  art  was  first 
forced  into  a  hot-bed  existence  by  Louis  XIV.,  an 
existence  which  was  prolonged,  with  constantly 
increasing  debility  and  impotence,  under  his  suc- 
cessors, until  Napoleon  arose  to  infuse  into  it  a 
fresh  but  spasmodic  vigor.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  grand  Emperor  and  the  grand  army,  arose  the 
Napoleon  gallery,  the  most  monotonous  collection, 
to  any  but  a  Frenchman,  that  was  ever  perpetra- 
ted under  the  pretence  of  the  Nationality  of  Art. 
The  natural  and  inevitable  result  has  followed.  In 
spite  of  the  vast  collections  of  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art  in  the  Tuilleries  and  the  Louvre,  in 
spite  of  the  lavish  support  of  the  government,  in 
spile  of  the  establishment  of  Academies  of  design, 
and  of  every  effort  to  create  a  school  of  art  which 
should  be  a  glory  to  tha  nation, — efforts  far  greater 
than  have  been  made  in  any  other  country  of  Chris- 
tendom,— the  race  of  French  painters  has  always 
been  weak,  miserable,  paltry,  empty  and  contempt- 
ible. Religion  and  all  the  deeper  and  holier  feel- 
ings of  man,  as  man,  were  excluded,  as  forming  no 
part  of  the  nationality  of  Art.  Man  was  not  re- 
garded, except  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  Frenchman. 
French  painters  did  not  paint,  because  they  were, 
in  their  hearts,  enthusiasts  for  the  art  divine,  and 
could  not  live  and  breathe  without  it  :  they  did  not 
picture  on  canvass  the  glorious  visions  of  beauty 
that  are  wont  to  haunt  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  are  enamored  of  the  silent  mistress  of  their 
souls  ;  but  they  were  painters  because  they  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  government  schools,  and 
they  painted  this  or  that  picture  because  they  had 
received  government  orders  to  illustrate  such  and 
such  an  event  of  national  glory.  The  consequence 
is.  that  there  is  hardly  a  town  or  even  village  of  de- 
cent size  to  be  found  in  Italy,  which,  in  the  amount 
of  wirks  of  true  art  which  it  has  produced,  cannot 
outweigh  the  whole  of  France  with  all  its  nationali- 
ty to  boot.  And  yet  this  is  the  point  to  which  our 
ignorant,  conceited  and  loud-mouthed  quidnuncs 
would  degrade  American  art — if  they  could  ! 

And  if  foreign  examples  are  not  enough,  let  us 
look  at  the  brief  history  of  American  art  thus  far, 
and  see  what  the  Naiional  principle  has  done  for 
us.  The  great  "  National"  pictures  are  in  the  Ro- 
tunda at  Washington.  Of  these,  Trumbull's  are 
valuable  only  for  their  portraits.  Chapman's  Bap- 
tism of  Pocahontas  is  a  decided  failure,  Weir's 
and  Vanderlyn's  are  the  best  of  the  seven,  but 
strictly  speaking  they  do  not  illustrate  subjects  of 
American  history  at  all,  if  by  "  American"  we  are 
to  understand,  as  we  suppose,  "  belonging  to  these 


United  States."  For  Weir's  represents  a  company 
of  Englishmen,  on  board  an  English  ship,  in  a 
Dutch  port,  at  a  time  when  neither  the  vessel  nor 
any  of  her  famous  passengers  had  ever  seen  or  set 
foot  in  America.  And  Vanderlyn's  is  a  Spanish 
and  not  an  American  picture,  by  the  same  rule  ;  for 
ail  the  persons  represented  are  Spaniards,  the  scene 
is  in  an  island  that  never  belonged  to  us  and  proba- 
bly never  will,  and  the  great  discoverer  himself 
never  touched  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  these 
United  States.  So  the  best  pictures  in  tlie  Ro- 
tunda are  those  that  are  not  American.  West  was 
an  American  artist,  and  was  the  first  to  give  Amer- 
ica a  name  for  the  arts,  yet  what  national  subject 
did  he  ever  illustrate  ?  Allston  raised  his  country's 
fame  still  higher,  and  has  also  won  an  European 
reputation  as  a  historical  painter.  Yet  he  too 
was  devoid  of  "  patriotism.''  And  among  living 
historical  painters  of  our  country,  some  of  whom 
have  risen,  and  several  bid  fair  to  rise  to  eminence, 
what  nationality  has  been  displayed  1  To  illustrate 
by  a  case  in  point,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
true  value  of  this  nationality  in  art,  take  the  case 
of  Powers.  Plis  statue  of  the  Greek  Slave  has 
established  his  reputation  in  Europe,  and  placed  an 
American  on  a  par  with  the  highest  living  sculp- 
tors;  and  his  statue  of  the  boy  liolding  a  shell  to 
his  ear  has  only  increased  his  fame.  Now  would 
the  glory  to  our  nation  have  been  any  the  greater 
if  the  Greek  Slave,  instead  of  a  Greek,  had  been 
made  a  lovely  young  Choctaw  squaw,  or  the  boy 
with  the  shell  had  been  modelled  from  a  little  res- 
ponsibility among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes'?  And  to 
fortify  our  position  by  but  one  case  from  among  our 
literary  men  ;  what  writer  has  done  more  to  raise 
our  character  abroad  than  Prescott,  a  man  acknowl- 
edged by  all  European  critics  to  be  second  to  no 
living  historian,  if  he  be  not  himself  the  first.  And 
yet  he  has  written  only  Spanish,  Mexican  and  Pe- 
ruvian history — not  one  word  of  American. 

But  what  are  the  contracted  limits  to  which 
these  men,  of  one  idea,  (and  that  one  both  little 
and  false,)  would  confine  the  aspiring  though  youth- 
ful energies  of  American  art  1  There  are,  first  of 
all,  the  Red  men — very  interesting  characters,  no 
doubt,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  Novels,  or  Mr.  Catlin's  In- 
dian gallery,  of  which  the  latter  is  worth  infinitely 
more  than  the  former,  because  it  is  "  founded  on 
fact."  But  it  is  hard  to  make  much,  in  the  way  of 
art,  of  a  "  brave"  who  chooses  to  adorn  himself,  like 
a  bantam  cock,  with  feathers  down  to  his  heels.  A 
tawny  chief  may  be  made  to  look  very  sentimental 
on  canvass,  indeed,  if  you  imagine  him  arrived,  to- 
wards the  hour  of  a  cloudy  sunset,  at  the  jumping- 
off  place  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
fancy  him  ready  to  take  the  leap.  Something  may 
be  made  out  of  a  council-fire,  and  something  out  of 
a  pipe  of  peace  ;  though  a  tomahawk  is  decidedly 
too  bloodthirsty  to  be  artistical.  But  is  the  na- 
tional artist  to  be  bound  up  to  an  eternal  round  of 
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Poftawotamies,  Chickasaws,  Black-feet  and  Flat- 
heads,  braves,  squaws,  and  papooses'?  Is  he  to  be 
shut  up  forever  in  the  forest,  or  the  smoky  and 
spacious  wigwam'?  Oh  no!  say  these  patriotic  cur- 
tailers  of  the  Liberty  of  Art, — there  are  "  Wash- 
ington and  his  Generals."  And  are  these  to  be 
done  to  death  by  Annerican  artists,  as  "Napoleon 
and  his  Marshals"  have  been  served  by  the  French'? 
"  But  then."  chimes  in  a  nasal  down-easter,"  there 
are  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  let  them  paint  thein  !"  I 
would  respectfully  remind  the  nasal  down-easter, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Pilgrim  fathers  are  not 
very  picturesque  objects,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  they  have  been  very  extensively  •'  done"  al- 
ready ;  Weir  made  the  most  of  them,  and  there 
they  are  in  the  Capitol,  as  gray  as  Norway  rats  and 
as  cold  as  Quincy  granite.  No  !  Freedom  is  the 
motto  of  our  country!  The  son  of  New  England 
is  at  liberty  to  go  forth  to  any  corner  of  the  world, 
however  remote,  trade  and  traffic  there,  and  bring 
home  the  proceeds  of  his  enterprise  to  enrich  his 
native  place,  and  enjoy  himself  on  his  gains.  And 
may  not  the  Yankee  artist  likewise  go  to  any  quar- 
ter of  the  world  for  the  subject  of  his  picture  ■?  Let 
him  handle  it  well,  let  the  fire  of  genius  warm  his 
fancy,  and  the  patience  of  perseverance  bring  his 
design  to  a  perfect  work,  and  no  matter  whence 
the  subject  comes,  he  has  brought  fame  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  her  school  of  painting,  and  let  him  enjoy 
it  without  interference.  It  would  be  a  poor  sort  of 
liberty  we  have,  and  one  not  worth  boasting  of  or 
painting  pictures  for  its  everlasting  glorification,  if 
the  Yanjiee  artist  were  not  at  least  as  free  as  the 
Yankee  pedlar. 

No!  the  field,  spread  out  before  the  American 
Historical  Painter  is  as  wide  as  the  doinain  of  Art 
can  make  it.  Religion  lies  first,  and  highest,  and 
deepest.  It  is  the  source  of  the  truest  and  most 
enduring  inspiration,  and  has  ever  been  the  favor- 
ite subject  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  pencil.  And 
her  sacred  finger  has  alread}'  signed  the  youthful 
forehead  of  American  Art  with  the  sign  of  the 
Cross.  For  here  were  the  noblest  efforts  of  West  dis- 
played. Here  Allston  exerted  his  highest  powers. 
Here  our  living  Huntington  has  chosen  his  home, 
and  his  "  Mercy's  dream,"  and  "  Christiana  pass- 
ing through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death," 
will  live  and  bring  comfort  and  peace  to  the  heart 
of  many  an  humble  believer, — yes,  and  be  reckoned 
high  in  the  school  of  American  Historical  painting 
too,  when  Colonel  Trumbull's  National  picture  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  legs,  in  knee-breeches, 
shall  have  passed  away,  or  sunk  into  the  insignifi- 
cance which  many  may  think  it  enjoys  already. 

Besides  the  inexhaustible  field  of  religion  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  since  our  country  has  opened 
as  it  were  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  reckons  among  her  citizens  natives  of 
almost,  if  not  quite  all,  the  kingdoms  and  States  in 
Christendom,  so  American  painters  have  a  right  to 


naturalize,  in  American  art,  all  the  nationalities  of 
all  the  nations  under  heaven.  The  world  is  all  be- 
fore them  where  to  choose.  Only  let  them  choose 
for  themselves,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  pragmatical  ignoramuses,  whose  only 
qualifications  for  such  an  office  are  long  tongues  and 
strong  lungs,  and  whose  inkstands  are  never  dry,  , 
for  they  are  constantly  putting  in  more  water.  But  \ 
let  them,  when  they  have  selected  a  subject,  love 
the  theme  of  their  own  choice,  and  work  it  out 
with  patient,  true  affection,  and  they  will  be  doing 
their  duty  to  American  Art. 

There  are  then  but  two  grand  requisites  for  the 
formation  of  an  American  School  of  Historical 
Painting, 

First :   That  there  shall  be  American  painters. 

Second  :  T'hat  these  American  painters  shall 
paint  well. 

Of  all  the  classes  and  professions  in  this  country, 
they  shall  not  be  singled  out  as  the  only  ones  to  be 
hampered  and  hemmed  in  by  a  high  fence;  they 
shall  not  be  manacled  and  fettered  by  any  rules  ex- 
cept those  that  flow  from  the  nature  of  their  art, 
and  govern  its  exercise  all  the  world  over;  they 
shall  not  be  confined  to  a  narrow,  monotonous  and 
beaten  round,  like  an  omnibus  horse  in  Broadway, 
or  a  thief  in  the  tread-mill,  while  on  every  side 
around  them  are  the  breezy  mountains,  the  mur- 
muring rivers,  and  the  sunny  meadows  of  their  love. 
Liberty  is  theirs  !  Let  them  show  their  country 
and  the  world,  that  they  know  how  to  use  it ! 


DRYBURGH  ABBEY. 

The  following  very  beautiful  stanzas  were  first  published 
in  a  London  paper  soon  after  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
We  had  not  seen  them  for  many  years  until,  a  short  time 
since,  a  kind  friend  placed  them  in  our  hands  for  republi- 
cation in  the  Messenger.  Short  fragments  of  the  verse, 
like  snatches  of  dimly-remembered  music,  had  lingered  in 
our  memory,  but  we  have  read  it  over  with  fresh  delight 
and  increased  admiration.  It  is  a  noble  strain,  indeed,  and 
most  worthy  of  its  subject; — the  immortal  "  Ariosto  of  the 
North."— £d.  Mess. 


'Twas  morn — but  not  the  ray  which   falls   the  summer's 

boughs  among, 
When  beauty  walks  in  gladness  forth,  with  all  her  light  and 

song  ; 
'Twas  morn — but  mist  and  cloud  hung  deep  upon  the  lonely 

vale, 
And  shadows,  like  the  wings  of  death,  were  out  upon  the 

gale. 

For  he  whose  spirit  woke  the  dust  of  nations  into  life — 
That  o'er  the  waste   and  barren  eaiUi  spread  flowers  and 
fruitage  rife — 
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Whose  genius,  like  the  sun,  illumed  the  mighty  realms  of 
mind — 

Had  fled  forever  from  the  fame,  love,  friendship  of  man- 
kind! 

To  wear  a  wreath  in  glory  wrought  his  spirit  swept  afar. 
Beyond  the  soaring  wing  of  thought,  the  light  of  moon  or 

star; 
To  drink  immortal  waters,  free  from  every  taint  of  earth- 
To  breathe  before  the  shrine  of  life,  the  source  whence 

■worlds  had  birth ! 

There  was  wailing  on  the  early  breeze,  and  darkness  in 

the  sky. 
When,  with  sable  plume,  and  cloak,  and  pall,  a  funeral 

train  swept  by  ! 
Methought— St.  Mary,  shield  us  well !— that  other  forms 

moved  there, 
Than  those  of  mortal  brotherhood,  the  noble,  young  and 

fair ! 

Was  it  a  dream  ?— how  oft,  in  sleep,  we  ask  "  Can  this  be 

true  ?" 
Whilst  warm  imagination  paints  her  marvels   to  our  view  ; 
Earth's  glory  seems  a  tarnish'd  crown  to  that  which  we 

behold. 
When  dreams  enchant  our  sight  with  things  whose  meanest 

garb  is  gold ! 

Was  it  a  dream? — methought  the  "dauntless  Harold"  pass- 
ed me  by — 

The  proud  "  Fitz  James,"  with  martial  step,  and  dark,  in- 
trepid eye; 

That  "  Marmion's"  haughty  crest  was  there,  a  mourner  for 
his  sake; 

And  she,  the  bold,  the  beautiful,  sweet,  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake." 

The  "  Minstrel,"  whose  last  lay  was  o'er,  whose  broken 
harp  lay  low. 

And  with  him  glorious  "  Waverley,"  with  glance  and  step  of 
wo  ; 

And  "Stuart's"  voice  rose  there,  as  when,  'midst  fate's  dis- 
astrous war, 

He  led  the  wild,  ambitious,  proud,  and  brave  "  Vich  Ian 
Vohr." 

Next,  marvelling  at  his  sable  suit,  the  "Dominie"  stalk'd 

past, 
-With  "  Bertram,"  "Julia,"  by  his  side,  whose  tears  were 

flowing  fast; 
"  Guy  Mannering,"  too,  moved  there,  o'er  power'd  by  that 

afilicted  sight ; 
And   "  Merrilies,"   as   when   she  wept  on   Ellangowan's 

height. 

Solemn  and  grave,  "Monkbarns"  approached,  amidst  that 
burial  line  ; 

And  "  Ochiltree"  leant  o'er  his  staff,  and  mourn'd  for  "  Auld 
lang  syne !" 

Slow  march'd  the  gallant  "M'lntyre,"  whilst  "Lovel" 
mused  alone ; 

For  once,  "Miss  Wardour's"  image  left  that  bosom's  faith- 
ful throne  ! 

With  coronach,  and  arms  reversed,  forth  came  "  MacGre- 

gor's"  clan — 
Red  "  Dougal's  cry  peal'd  thrill  and  wild"—"  Rob  Roy's" 

bold  brow  looked  wan  ; 


The  fair  "  Diana"  kissed  her  cross,  and  bless'd  its  sainted 

ray  ; 
And  "Waeisme!"  the  "  Bailie"  sighed,  "that  I  should 
■    see  this  day  !" 

Next  rode,  in  melancholy  guise,  with  sombre  vest  and  scarf, 
Sir  Edward,  Laird  of  Ellieslaw,  the  far  renowned  "  Black 

Dwarf;" 
Upon  his  left,  in  bonnet  blue,  and  whitelocks  flowing  free — 
The  pious  sculptor  of  the  grave — stood  "  Old  Mortality  !" 

"  Balfour  of  Burley,"  "  Claverhouse,"  the  "  Lord  of  Evan- 
dale," 

And  stately  "Lady  Margaret,"  whose  wo  might  nought 
avail  ! 

Fierce  "  Bothwell"  on  his  charger  black,  as  from  the  con- 
flict won ; 

And  pale  "  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,"  who  cried  "  God's 
will  be  done  1" 

And  like  a  rose,  a  young  white  rose,  that  blooms  mid  wild- 
est scenes, 

Passed  she — the  modest,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  "Jeanie 
Deans ;"  ^- 

And  "  Dumbiedikes,"  that  silent  laird,  with  love  too  deep 
to  smile, 

And  "  EfEe,"  with  her  noble  friend,  the  good  "  Duke  of 
Argyle." 

With  lofty  brow,  and  bearing  high,  dark  "  Ravenswood" 
advanced. 

Who  on  the  false  "Lord  Keeper's"  mien  with  eye  indig- 
nant glanced  ; — 

Whilst  graceful  as  a  lonely  fawn,  'neath  covert  close  and 
sure. 

Approached  the  beauty  of  all  hearts— the  "  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor !" 

Then  "  Annot  Lyle,"  the  fairy  queen  of  light  and  song, 

stopped  near. 
The  "  Knight  of  Ardenvohr,"  and  Tie,  the  gifted  Hieland 

S-eer ; 
"  Dalgetty,"  "  Duncan,"  "  Lord  Menteith,"  and  "  Ronald" 

met  my  view — 
The  hapless  "  Childrenof  the  Mist,"  and  bold  "  M'hich-Con- 

nel  Dhu  !" 

On  swept  "  Bois  Gilbert"  "  Front  de  Bojuf"  "De  Bracy's" 

plume  of  wo  ; 
And  "  Coeur  de  Lion's"  crest  shone  near  the  valiant  "Jvan- 

hoe  ;" 
While  soft  as  glides  a  summer  cloud   "Rowena"  closer 

drew. 
With  beautiful  "Rebecca" — peerless  daughter  of  the  Jew  ! 

Still  onward  like  -the  gathering  night  advanced  that  funeral 

train — 
Like  billows  when  the  tempest  sweeps  across  the  shadowy 

main ; 
Where'er  the  eager  gaze  might  reach,  in  noble  ranks  were 

seen. 
Dark  plume,  and  glittering  mail  and  crest,  and  woman's 

beauteous  mien  ! 

A  sound  thrilled  through  that  lengthened  host!  methought 

the  vault  was  closed, 
Where  in  his  glory  and  lenown  fair  Scotia's  bard  reposed  ! 
A  sound  thrilled  through  that  length'ning  host  !  and  forth 

my^vision  fled  ! — 

But  ah  ! — that  mournful  dream  proved  true, — the  immortal 

Scott  was  dead  ! 

C.  Swain. 
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A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  CROWNS. 
Translated  from  the  French, 

BY   PARK  BENJAMIN. 

"  My  youth,  madam,"  said  M.  Laclos,  in  a  senti- 
mental lone,  "  my  youth  was  an  eclogue  that  ended 
like  a  tragedy,  and  nature  made  me  so  sensitive, 
delicate  and  impassioned,  that  it  could  not  be  oth- 
erwise." 

The  individual  who  thus  expressed  himself,  was 
a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  distinguished 
ooiinienance,  a  high  forehead,  and  head  covered 
wiih  hair  white  and  thin,  that  announced  approach- 
ing baldness.  His  blue  eyes  expressed  tenderness 
and  a  jiassionate  melancholy,  that  seemed  to  con- 
firm what  he  had  said  concerning  the  eclogue  of 
his  youih. 

Though  tall  in  figure,  M.  Laclos  had  an  unfortu- 
nate infirmity  ,  he  was  lame  ;  but  at  the  moment  we 
introduce  him  to  our  readers,  this  defect  was  not 
apparent,  since  he  was  sealed  at  an  elegant  and 
well-served  table,  having  on  bis  right  hand  Mrs. 
Butler,  widow  of  Sir  John  Butler,  Lieutenant  in 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Marine,  and  opposite  M. 
Bonnemain,  notary,  the  master  of  the  house,  the 
Arnphyirion  who  had  brought  together  at  his  table 
two  guests  of  a  suitable  age,  for  a  purpose  easy  to 
be  conceived.  Bonnemain  was  scarcely  as  old  as 
M.  Laclos,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  his  best 
clients,  for  whom  he  reserved  the  most  fortunate 
chances  of  investment,  and  in  general  all  golden 
opportunities,  by  which  he  trusted  to  enable  M.  La- 
clos to  profit.  Bonneniain,  although  he  was  not 
desirous  of  taking  a  wife  himself,  and  had  resolved 
to  live  and  die  a  bachelor,  was  officially  a  great 
partisan  of  marriage.  Marriage  was,  according  to 
him,  the  laughing  side  of  his  notoriat,  and  although 
to  unravel  a  succession  was  a  very  lucrative  ope- 
ration for  a  notary,  he  never  hesitated  to  rank  a 
marriage-contract  above  a  will.  Of  a  happy  char- 
acter, easy  manners,  disinterested  through  care- 
lessness, gay  by  temperament,  he  exercised  his 
profession  partly  by  way  of  occupation,  partly  out 
of  curiosity,  and  somewhat  in  fine  that  he  migiit 
not  live  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  world  like  a 
snail  within  his  shell,  as  often  happens  to  old  bache- 
lors without  anything  to  do  in  the  world. 

"  My  dear  M.  Laclos,"  he  had  one  day  remark- 
ed to  his  client,  "  1  have  a  good  speculation  in  re- 
serve for  you." 

"A  good  speculation  !"  echoed  M.  Laclos, lean- 
ing firmly  on  his  cane. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  is  it  V 

"  A  wife." 

"  Ah,  ha  !  and  where  is  she  ''" 


"  In  my  oflice — that  is  the  titles  of  her  property 
are  in  my  oflice." 

"  But  how  do  you  describe  her,  Bonnemain  1" 

"  Thus — she  is  a  French  woman,  a  widow,  for- 
merly married  to  an  Englishman  who  lived  at  Chel- 
sea, where  she  was  very  melancholy  both  before 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband." 

"  An  English  dowager,"  cried  M.  Laclos  with  a 
little  disdain,  "  who  knows  how  to  make  tea  !  Per- 
haps a  blue-stocking  !" 

"  I  told  you,"  answered  Bonnemain,  "  that  she 
was  French.  Do  you  want  her  portrait  T  Black 
eyes — hair  the  same  ;  of  the  middle  size,  oval  face, 
small  mouth,  well-cut  nose,  ihirty-five  years  of 
age — at  least  she  does  not  appear  a  day  older.  In 
a  word — a  pretty  woman." 

"  Thirty-five  years  !"  again  echoed  Laclos,  "  she 
is  too  young.  I  do  not  wish  for  disquiet  in  my 
house." 

"  Goodness  !  when  a  woman  can  be  called  thirty- 
five,  you  may  bet  boldly  on  her  being  forty.  But 
listen,"  added  Bonnemain,  "  she  has  an  estate  in 
Burgundy." 

"Oh!" 

"  A  house  in  Paris." 

^'  Good." 

"  And  a  hundred  thousand  crowps  at  M.  Roths- 
child's." 

Laclos  grasped  M.  Bonnemain  by  the  hand  ;  tears 
of  gratitude  overflowed  his  eyes. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  crowns,"  cried  he, 

"  The  house,"  pursued  the  notary,  "  has  some 
mortgages  on  it." 

"  A  hundred  thousand  crowns." 

"  The  estate  in  Burgundy  is  of  no  great  value, 
but"— 

"A  hundred  thousand  crowns!"  repeated  M. 
Laclos,  "and  deposited  with  Rothschild  !  Listen, - 
Bonnemain,  1  have  but  little  faith  in  bankers,  and 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  the  hands  of  some 
citizen  bankers  of  my  acquaintance  would  hardly 
seem  to  me  beyond  the  casualties  of  the  times,  but 
with  M.  Rothschild  it  is  another  thing." 

"  Well,"  said  the  notary,  "  will  it  suit  you  1  Shall 
I  introduce  you  to  Madame  Butler  V 

M.  Laclos  raised  his  blue  eyes  to  heaven  and 
sighed. 

"  My  youth,"  said  he,  "  has  been  tried  by  one 
of  those  passions  which  a  msm  carries  with  him  to 
the  tomb." 

"  I  understand,  my  dear  client,  but" — 

"  And,"  added  M.  Laclos,  as  he  cast  a  half-satis- 
fied look  on  his  lame  leg,  "  time  has  not  torn  her 
from  my  heart.  Human  intelligence,  my  dear 
Bonnemain,  has  wrought  many  miracles  ;  but  it 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  arrest  for  a  single  in- 
stant, the  rapid  march  of  that  grand  old  man,  who 
bears  a  scythe." 

"  What  is  it  you  are  saying?"  demanded  Bon- 
nemain. 
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"  I  wish  to  observe,  that  my  first  passion  is  as 
lively,  as  ardent  now  that  thirty  years  have  passed 
and  though  I  have  never  met  the  cherished  object, 
as—" 

"  Oh,  say  no  more,"  interrupted  Bonnemain,  "  a 
passion  of  thirty  vears  standing  !  do  people  ever 
talk  of  sucli  things  V 

"  A  hundred  thousand  crowns,"  murmured  La- 
clos. 

"  At  Rothschild's,"  said  Bonnemain  ;  "  the  king 
of  bankers  told  me  so  himself  last  January." 

It  was  after  the  occurrence  of  this  conversation, 
that  M.  Laclos,  the  rich  capitalist,  had  the  honor  of 
being  presented  to  Madame  Butler.  Their  inter- 
views became  numerous,  and,  thanks  to  the  gallant 
diplomacy  of  Master  Bonnemain,  the  marriage  was 
arranged.  M.  Laclos  appeared  as  amorous  as  a 
man  could  at  fifty.  Madame  Butler  answered 
blushingly  to  the  declarations  of  the  capitalist,  and 
the  notary,  enchanted,  hastened  to  add  two  names 
more  to  the  long  list  of  those  whom  he  had  already 
made  happj^. 

Bonnemain  had  then  brought  the  future  pair  to- 
gether at  dinner,  to  consider  with  them  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a  contract  they  were  to  sign  on  the  mormw. 
The  repast  had  been  exquisite,  the  dishes  prepared 
by  an  artist  who  had  excelled  his  usual  efforts — 
the  wine  chosen  by  Bonnemain  himself,  that  is  by 
an  old  fellow  who  was  very  much  of  a  connoiseur 
and  a  gourmet. 

They  had  at  the  moment  arrived  at  what  Hor- 
ace calls  secundas  menses,  and  dinner-givers  /Ae 
roast;  the  side  dishes  soon  disappeared,  and  tlie 
dessert  was  served.  Then  it  was  that  M.  Laclos 
exclaimed  in  a  passionate  tone — 

"  My  youth  was  an  eclogue" — 

But,  before  pursuinj  the  story,  it  is  necessary  to 
sa}'  one  word  of  Madame  Butler.  She  was  a  charm- 
ing woman,  with  the  sweetest  and  most  gracious 
face  that  it  is  possible  to  behold.  She  was  not 
thiriy-five  years  of  age,  as  M.  Bonnemain  had  said, 
but  forty-five  ;  however  her  skin  was  so  fresh  and 
smooth,  her  eyes  so  keen,  her  hair  so  black,  and 
her  shape  so  well  preserved,  that  the  notary  was 
not  over-gallant  in  subtracting  ten  years  from  her 
number  ;  he  might  without  either  falsehood  or  flat- 
tery have  taken  four  or  five  years  more. 

Married  very  young  and  against  her  will  to  an 
officer  of  the  British  Marine,  she  had  accompanied 
him  to  Chelsea,  whei-e  the  brightest  years  of  her 
life  were  passed  in  sighing  for  her  native  country, 
and  in  hiding  perhaps  in  the  depth  of  her  heart  a 
different  affection.  The  death  of  her  husband  ren- 
dered her  but  half  free  :  she  had  to  surmount  many 
obstacles  before  she  could  liquidate  her  fortune  and 
sell  that  estate,  for  which  she  had  at  length  re- 
ceived that  hundred  thousand  crowns,  deposited  with 
M.  Rothschild,  and  which  had  made  so  grand  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  M.  Laclos.     Once  more 


returned  to  France,  she  breathed-  with  delight  the 
air  of  her  country,  and  when  M.  Bonnemain  spoke 
to  her  of  a  second  marriage  and  named  M.  Laclos, 
she  raised  no  objection  but  the  fear  of  a  refusal, 
which  the  notary  gallantly  declared  to  be  utterly 
impossible. 

Seated  at  table  next  to  her  betrothed  with  the 
white  hair,  she  regarded  him  with  an  interest  she 
did  not  attempt  to  dissemble,  and  listened  to  him 
with  an  encouraging  and  affectionate  attention. 
She  thought  to  find  in  the  character  of  Laclos  all 
the  qualities  she  had  dreamed  of,  and  to  hear  in 
his  language  the  purest  disinterestedness  and  the 
most  generous  sentiments.  The  notary  had  paint- 
ed the  rich  capitalist  to  the  widow  in  the  most  se- 
ductive hues,  and,  till  just  then,  the  portrait  bore  a 
resemblance  to  the  original.  One  thing  that  would 
have  been  displeasing  to  every  other  woman,  keen- 
ly interested  Madame  Butler — the  lameness  of  M. 
Laclos.  He  was,  as  we  have  observed,  a  well- 
made  man  of  a  tall  figure,  having  no  other  person- 
al defect  than  this  unfortunate  deformity.  The 
widow  dwelt  with  tender  sadness  on  the  bitter  drops 
which  this  only  infirmity  had  let  fall  into  the  cup 
of  this  noble  man's  existence,  and  she  promised 
herself  that  she  would  in  the  future  smooth  away 
all  inconveniences. 

"  My  life  has  been  an  eclogue,  madam,"  said 
Laclos;  "an  eclogue,"  he  continued,  "that  lam 
about  to  recommence  with  you,  and  the  latter  part 
will,  I  trust,  have  a  happier  issue  than  the  former." 

The  notary,  as  he  observed  the  pastoral  tone  his 
client  assumed,  filled  his  goblet  to  the  brim  with 
sparkling  champagne  and  tossed  it  off. 

"I  am  a  Burgundian,"  continued  Laclos.  •  "I 
was  born  at  Auxerre." 

"A  pretty  town,"  said  Bonnemain. 

"  Especially  those  houses  that  skirt  the  quay  of 
the  Yonne,"  pursued  Laclos ;  "  the  river  flows 
gracefully  between  them,  and  opposite  there  is  a 
little  island,  studded  with  windmills  and  shaded  by 
trees  picturesquely  disposed." 

"  I  wager  that  you  lived  on  that  quay,"  said  Bon- 
nemain." 

"Precisely." 

"  And  that  you  sate  all  day  at  the  window  to  look 
at  the  trees  and  the  windwillsV 

"  No — but  to  see  Miss  Virginia  Bernard,  who 
inhabited  a  neighboring  house,  and  who,  at  a  par- 
ticular hour,  appeared  at  her  window.  1  easily 
forgot  the  Yonne,  the  little  island  studded  with  trees 
and  windmills,  to  intoxicate  myself  with  the  felici- 
ty of  gazing  on  that  young  girl,  whose  beauty  was 
ravishing.  I  believe  that  Miss  Virginia  was  no 
more  intent  than  I  on  looking  at  the  trees,  and  that 
she  would  have  been  very  much  embarrassed  to 
tell  whether  they  were  oak  or  birch.  However 
she  came  every  day  to  her  window.  It  was  not 
requisite  for  us  to  see  each  other  often  to  come  to 
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an  unilerslamlintr — it  was  so  natural ;  my  luimc  was 
Paul  anil  Iter's  Virginia." 

"  Ah  !  all  !  I'aui  ami  ^'iroinia,"  cried  the  notary  ; 
"  you  are  riglit,  my  frieiid — it  was  an  eclogue." 

"  At  that  time,"  continued  !\I.  Laclos,  "  I  could 
like  Paul  have  climbed  the  lol'iicst  trees  and  run 
boldly  over  the  rocks.  My  two  lejjs  were  of  equal 
lenfTlii.  At  len{>th,  after  heintr  so  much  in  love 
that  I  could  no  longer  contain  mysell',  I  one  day 
went  to  my  father,  declared  my  passion,  and  im- 
plored him  to  unite  me  to  her  1  loved.  What  more 
simple." 

"  Oh,  nothiufj  more  simple,"  said  the  notary  ; 
"  had  I  been  in  your  father's  i)lace,  1  slioulii  not 
have  hesitated." 

"  Still  further,"  added  M.  Laclos,  "  our  fortunes 
were  equal,  and  our  parents  neigiihors  and  friends 
of  long  standing  ;  nevertheless  my  father  on  hearing 
my  proposal, became  I'luious  wiiii  anger.  He  declar- 
ed to  me  that  he  was  far  from  thinking  of  marrying 
me,  and,  least  of  all,  to  the  daughter  of  his  neigh- 
bor IJernaid.  lie  afterwards  went  out  of  his  house 
and,  meeting  Virginia's  father  on  the  quay,  ad- 
dressed him  rudely,  accused  linn  of  being  an  ac- 
complice in  the  seduction  his  daughter  was  practi- 
sing on  me,  and  vowed  to  him  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  the  marriage.  '  My  son  is  a  wild  fel- 
low,' remarked  my  father  ;  '  you  are  forewarneii. 
I  speak  for  your  own  good.'  I  know  not  w  hat  was 
the  result  of  that  conversation,  nor  whether  M. 
Bernard  had  cause  to  fear  his  daughter's  disobedi- 
ence. I  learned  that  the  two  neighbors — the  two 
friends — had  parted  foes  ;  and  my  father,  on  com- 
ing home  again,  shut  me  up  in  my  cliaml)er  and 
kept  me  prisoner.  All  the  madness  tliat  could  pos- 
sess a  young  man" — 

"  Madness!"  interrupted  Madame  Butler. 

"  Alas  !  yes  Madam, — you  shall  see.  All  the 
madness  of  youth  assailed  me.  My  love,  whicii 
was  true  and  sincere,  so  augmented  that  it  depri- 
ved me  of  reason.  Motionless  at  my  window,  1 
fastened  my  passionate  eyes  on  the  dwelling  of  Miss 
Bernard,  and  [  would  have  given  ten  vears  of  my  life 
to  sec  her  but  for  a  moment.  She  did  not  appear. 
In  the  e.xcess  of  my  rage  and  grief,  1  swore  to  dis- 
obey my  father  and  never  to  marry  any  one  Imt  \'ir- 
ginia.  But  what  possesseel  me  w  hen,  oh,  heavens  ! 
I  beheld  a  post-chaise  slop  before  M.  Bernard's 
house  ]" 

"  You  believed  that  they  were  carrying  ofl' your 
Isabel  !"  said  M.  Bonuemain,  who,  liberal  of  his 
champagne  and  animated  by  its  laughing  excite- 
ment, threw  tender  glances  on  Madame  Butler. 

"They  look  her  away  in  truth,"  answered  M. 
Laclos.  "  M.  Bernard  doubtless  displeased  at  his 
daughter's  inclinations,  took  advantage  of  my  fa- 
tlicr's  advice.  lie  carried  oil'  his  daughter.  I 
saw  the  post-chaise  loaded  wiiii  trunks  ;  1  t*aw  the 
postillion  mount  his  liorse.  Soon  after  the  door 
was  opened  :  M.   Bernard  appeared  :  he  gave  his 


hand  to  Virginia,  and  they  both  got  into  the  car- 
riage. The  door  was  closed,  and,  urged  by  the 
post-boy's  lash,  the  three  vigorous  horses  bore 
away  from  me  forever  her  whom  I  love.d.  Oh, 
then  1  had  but  one  desire  left — to  regain  her  or  to 
die, — I  was  so  young  !  I  got  togetlier  all  the  mo- 
ney I  possessed.  1  took  the  clothes  from  off  my 
bed.  lu  an  instant  curtains,  coverlet,  sheets — all 
were  knotted  together  and  fastened  by  one  end  to 
my  window,  while  the  other  floated  down  to  the 
street.  My  plan  was  to  go  to  the  post,  there  as- 
certain the  road  M.  Bernard  had  taken,  hasten  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  either  expire  at  his  feet,  or  ob- 
tain his  daugiiier.  1  boldly  got  out  of  the  window 
and  let  myself  down  along  the  bed-clothes  adroitly 
enough.  The  descent  was  perilous  ;  for,  though 
the  houses  that  skirt  the  quay  arc  not  very  lofty,  my 
father  had  put  me  in  the  third  story.  One  of  the 
knots  which  tied  my  frail  ladder  slipped,  and  down 
I  fell  on  the  pavement  and  broke  my  leg.  And 
this.  Madam,  is  the  way,"  concluded  M.  Laclos, 
"  in  which  you  come  to  have  a  lame  husband." 

"  Your  first  loves  were  not  happy,"  sadly  ob- 
served Madame  Butler.  "  They  deserve  to  termi- 
nate dilTerently." 

"Yes,   for  I  loved  Virginia  with  all  my  heart." 

"  And  you  accused  her  of  ingratitude  and  se- 
verity." 

"  Not  at  all.  Madam,  not  at  all  ;  young  girls 
are  not  free;  they  must  obey  their  parents,  and 
when  they  have  a  ferocious  father  like  M.  Bernard, 
their  duty  is  to  bow  the  head  in  submission." 

"  I  love  to  see,  sir,  that  you  are  not  apt  to  ac- 
cuse our  sex,  at  least  without  a  hearing." 

"  Oh  !  Madam,  it  would  now  be  impossible  to 
hear  Virginia  :  accordingly  I  speak  freely  to  you 
of  a  passion  without  an  object : — it  is  the  vanished 
perfume  of  a  by-gone  llower." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Bonnemain,  "the  perfume 
has  vanished — lias  it  !  I  was  expecting  a  com- 
parison of  that  description  considering  that  you 
spoke  of  an  eclooue  in  the  beginning." 

''  So  then,''  said  Madame  Butler,  "  Virginia  no 
longer  lives  1" 

"  No,  Madam,  she  is  dead.  My  father,  who 
could  not  control  me,  took  care  to  inform  me  of 
her  (ate.  I  was  still  walking  on  crutches,  when 
ho  announced  her  marriage  to  me." 

"  Her  marriage  !"  said  Madame  Butler. 

"  Yes,  an  absurd  marriage  with  some  Dutch 
merchant  or  another,  who  took  her  to  Harlem. 
Two  years  afterwanls  I  learned  further  from  my 
fatiier,  that  she  had  died  in  the  midst  of  her  hus- 
banil's  tulips — an  exotic,  languishing  for  want  of 
sun  and  air  in  the  hot  beds  of  Holland." 

"  It  is  plain  enougli,"  said  M.  Bonnemain,  "  that 
my  fricHd  Laclos  will  not  bring  to  his  wife  a  fresh 
heart — a  thing  impossible  at  his  age  ;  but  he  at 
least  gives  proof  of  a  fidelity  of  soul,  a  constancy 
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of  sentiment,  so  rave,  that.  Madame  Butler  will 
surely  estimate  them  at  their  value."  ' 

"  These  qualities  affect  me  more  than  you  think, 
and  I  am  delighted  with  this  constartay  of  affec- 
tion." 

M.  liaclos  hastened  to  seize  Madame  Butler's 
hand  and  to  press  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Virginia,"  said  he,  in  the  softened,  subdued  tone 
of  an  elefjy — "  Virginia  only  gave  me  the  appari- 
tion of  happiness  ;  she  caused  me  to  dream  of  a 
phantom;  you,  Madam,  you  make  me" experience 
the  reality." 

"  Come  now,"  cried  M.  Bonnemain,  drawing 
from  his  pocket  the  form  of  a  contract  of  marriage  ; 
here  is  that  which  will  give  legal  sanction  to  the 
sentiments  that  animate  you  both,  I  pass  over  the 
surnames,  Christian  names,  all  the  ordinary  proto- 
col. Madam  will  you  inform  my  principal  clerk 
here  of  all  these  details.  There  are  hut  two  things 
to  be  determined — the  rule  under  which  you  will 
marry — the  property  of  the  parties. 

"  We  inarry  according  to  the  rule  of  a  cotiimunily 
of  goods,"  M.  Laclos  hastened  to  reimark. 

Madame  Butler  threw  a  little  glance  towards  M. 
Laclos,  which  signified  that  this  rule  would  be  in- 
finitely sweet. 

■  "  Under  the  rule  of  a  community  of  goods,  let  it 
be  then,"  said  M.  Bonnemain,  "  Madame  Butler — 
to  begin  with  you,  Madam,"  added  he  with  a  res- 
pectful and  gallant  smile,  "  first  brings  to  this  com- 
munity the  property  of  which  she  is  this  day,  May 
24,  1848,  the  lawful  proprietor — as  follows  : 

First.  A  house  situated  in  the  street,  called  la 
Cerisaie,  Paris,  valued  at  forty  thousand  francs  and 
mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand   francs. 

Second.  A  landed  estate  of  the  value  of  about 
sixty  thousand  livres,  and  mortgaged  for  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  francs." 

Although  M.  Laclos  had  been  forwarned  that 
these  two  pieces  of  real  estate,  belonging  to  Madame 
Butler,  were  each  mortgaged  ;  he  could  not  conceal 
a  slight  grimace,  which  blanched  the  roses  of  the 
widow's  cheeks,  but  not  confining  himself  even  to 
that  he  added — 

"  Let  people  say  what  they  will,  I  do  not  like 
mortgages." 

"  Here  is  that  which  will  make  them  disappear," 
replied  M.  Bonnemain.     And  he  continued — 

"  Third,  Three  hundred  thousand  francs  in 
crowns,  deposited  with  M.  Rothschild,  banker  at 
Paris." 

"  Since,  Madam,"  added  the  notary,  placing  the 
marriage  formula  on  the  table,  "  desires  to  make 
me  her  depositary,  I  have  sent  my  clerk  to  M. 
Rothschild,  and  he  will  bring  home  the  money." 

"The  money!"  said  Madame  Butler  with  her 
most  charming  simile,  "  he  will  bring  you  nothing 
of  the  kind." 

"  How  !"  cried  M.  Laclos,  "  and  have  you  not 
then  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  1" 


"Certainly — hut  not  in  money — that's  all." 

"And  what  then  !" 

"  Why.  the  same  thing.  I  gave  directions  to  M. 
Rothschild,  who  is  my  friend,  to  invest  the  sum  in 
the  stock  of  the  Paris  and  Lyons  railroad." 

"  And  when  was  that,  Madam  !"  asked  the  no- 
tary. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  February,  sir." 

"Before  the  Republic,"  cried  Laclos,  "she  is 
ruined  !  she  is  ruined  !  That  rail-road  stock,  which 
has  already  fallen  thirty,  forty,  sixty  per  cent,  will 
be  down  to  nothing — you  will  see." 

"Well,  sir — what  if  it  should  V  said  Madame 
Butler. 

"What!"  answered  M.  Laclos,  "this  is  very 
heroic.  But,  after  all,"  added  he  after  a  pause,  "  it 
does  not  much  matter  if  this  be  done." 

M.  Laclos  then  rose, extended  his  hand, seized  the 
form  of  the  marriage  contract  and  tore  it  to  pieces. 

"Certificates  of  the  Lyons  rail-road,"  repeated 
he,  "  railroad  stock  instead  of  money  !  oh,  no  !" 

The  notary,  when  he  saw  this  brutal  action,  let 
his  glass  of  champagne  fall  from  his  hand  and  spilled 
it  on  his  arm-chair. 

"  M.  Laclos!"  he  exclairned,  "  M.  Laclos!" 

"  You  have  deceived  me,  sir,"  said  M.  Laclos, 
addressing  the  notary,  "  Lyons  railroad  !  it  is  worth- 
less— not  a  farthing.  And  then  a  house  worth  forty 
thousand  francs  less  ten  ;  thirty — an  estate  of  sixty- 
five  thousand  less  fifteen — forty-five;  total  seventy- 
five.  Madame  has  but  seventy-five  thousand  francs  ; 
that  is  no  match — the  affair  can  proceed  no  further." 

And  M.  Laclos,  whose  life  had  commenced  with 
an  eclogue,  rose  limping,  took  his  cane  and  made 
ready  to  depart.  Madame  Butler  left  her  chair  and 
ran  up  to  him. 

"  Paul,  Paul,"  cried  she,  don't  you  remember 
me'!  I  am  your  Virginia — yes,  her  very  self,  my 
dear  Paul,  Virginia,  your  first  love  and,  as  I  am 
now  sure,  your  first  and  only  love.  Alas  !  it  was 
for  me  that  you  risked  your  life — that  you  threw 
yourself  out  of  a  third-story  window.  Oii,  Heavens  ! 
for  thirty  years  you  have  not  been  able  to  take  a 
step  without  calling  to  mind  your  early  and  only 
love.  Your  father  deceived  you,  my  dear  Paul, 
your  Virginia  never  esi)oused  a  Dutchirian  ;  she  is 
not  dead;  she  was  united,  against  her  will,  to  an 
English  captain;  she  has  passed  her  life  in  loving 
you,  and  as  soon  as  she  became  a  widow  and  free, 
behold!  she  has  returned  to  you." 

"  This  woiTian  would  cause  stones  to  weep,"  said 
M.  Bonnemain,  wiping  his  eyes  w^ith  a  fine  India 
silk  handkerchief. 

M.  Laclos  must  hnve  had  a  heart  harder  than  a 
diamond,  for  he  wept  not  a  single  tear;  on  the 
contrary,  he  wore  a  constrained  and  embarrassed 
air.  Evidently  the  eclogue  of  the  rich  capitalist 
had  ended  a  long  lime  ago  and  lie  had  no  desire  to 
recommence  it.  He  was  satisfied  that  his  first  love, 
Virginia,  should  have  been  married  at  Harlem,  and 
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died,  since  Madame  Butler  had  stock  in  the  Lyons 
rail-road  instead  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
in  the  vaults  of  M.  Rothschild.  In  abandoning  the 
pastoral  style,  M.  Laclos  had  become  positively 
terrible.  He  had  before  him  a  panting  creature, 
full  of  passion  and  fondness,  who  was  gazing  on 
him  tenderly  and  waiting  but  for  a  single  word,  or 
gesture  to  throw  herself  in  his  arms — yet  he  saw 
not  in  her  Virginia  Bernard,  so  miraculously  found 
again,  but  a  woman  wiiose  imprudence  had  com- 
promised her  fortune — one  who  represented  a  capi- 
tal of  seventy-five  thousand  francs  in  property  dif- 
ficult to  sell — in  one  word  the  worst  possible  match. 
Disdaining  even  to  reply  to  the  poor  lady,  he  cast 
an  irritated  glance  on  the  notary,  and  said  to  him 
in  a  tone  hardly  polite — 

"Will  you,  sir,  do  me  the  favor  to  grant  me  a 
moment's  interview  in  your  cabinet." 

"I  am  at  your  service,  sir,"  replied  the  notary, 
and  he  followed  his  rich  client. 

"  Bonnemain,"  said  the  latter,  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  cabinet,  "  you  have  caught  me  in  a 
trap — you  knew  all." 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  sir,"  replied 
Bonnemain  angrily,  "  that  I  was  as  ignorant  as 
yourself.  I  had  not  yet  in  possession  the  papers 
of  Madame  Butler ;  she  was  not  to  send  them  to  me 
till  to-morrow.  1  could  not  guess  that  her  maiden 
name  was  Bernard,  and,  as  to  the  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  proof  of  my  good  faith  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  my  head-clerk  is  now  gone  to  draw 
them  from  M.  Rothschild;  he  has  not  yet  returned." 

"  Come,  come,  M.  Bonnemain — you  must  rid  me 
of  this  woman." 

"What,  sir — your  first  passion — the  Amaryllis 
of  your  eclogue!  The  Lyons  rail-road  may  get  up 
again  in  the  market,  M.  Laclos." 

"  Poh  !  never — I  could  not  get  fifteen  hundred 
francs  out  of  her  hundred  thousand.  Again  I  say, 
you  got  me  into  this  scape — get  me  out  again." 

"  Your  Virginia,  M.  Laclos — but  what  has  passed 
since." 

"  Thirty  years  have  passed,  sir." 

"  Monsieur  Laclos,"  observed  the  notary  gravely, 
you  have  disengaged  yourself;  you  have  torn  up 
the  memorandum  of  contract :  all  is  done." 

"If  that  is  enough,  well  and  good,"  answered 
M.  Laclos,  who  coldly  saluted  the  notary  and  de- 
parted, helping  himself  along  with  his  cane,  like  a 
man  who  escapes  an  ambuscade  without  being 
robbed. 

The  first  aim  of  M.  Bonnemain,  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  free,  was  to  run  to  the  dining-room. 
Madame  Butler  was  no  longer  there;  she  had  left 
the  table  to  go  into  the  parlor  and  there  he  found 
her  fainted  away  on  a  sofa.  He  hastened  to  her, 
raised  her  up,  dashed  water  in  her  face;  he  tor- 
mented her  in  such  a  fashion  that  she  soon  came  to 
herself. 

The  position  of  the  notary  was  a  delicate  one.    It 


was  not  M.  Laclos  whom  he  had  entangled  in  a 
wasp's  nest,  caught  in  a  trap,  it  was  Madame  Butler. 
It  was  true  that  this  poor  lady,  at  the  mere  mention 
of  M.  Laclos,  had  consented  to  his  proposals;  but 
the  notary  had  drawn  the  most  attractive  portrait 
of  his  moral  qualities,  had  spoken  of  his  disinter- 
estedness, his  generosity,  his  sensibility  of  soul;  he 
had,  in  a  word,  bestowed  on  this  man  all  the  quali- 
ties he  lacked  ;  he  had  therefore  deceived  his  female 
client  and  had  thus  been  the  means  of  exposing  her 
to  a  refusal  as  (uitrageous  as  it  was  painful.  This 
result  was  the  more  melancholy,  as  Madame  Butler 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world,  to  whom  the  no- 
tary would  have  caused  sorrow.  Bonnemain,  nev- 
ertheless, felt  a  sort  of  inexplicable  pleasure  at  the 
refusal  of  M.  Laclos. 

Madame  Butler  had  fascinated  him.  The  beauty 
of  the  widow,  the  freshness  of  her  complexion,  the 
softness  of  her  manners  had  produced  an  impres- 
sion on  his  heart.  Old  fellows,  who  have  spent 
thirty  years  of  their  lives  in  contemning  matrimony, 
and  in  swearing  that  they  would  never  put 

"  their  free,  unhoused  condition 
In  circumscription  and  confine" — 

are  more  inclined  than  others  to  pass  suddenly  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  to  wake  up  some 
morning  quite  wearied  with  the  isolation  of  their 
lives.  Such  was  our  notary's  position  ;  add  to  that 
his  regarding  himself  as  the  cause  of  the  injury  to 
which  Madame  Butler  had  been  subjected,  that  he 
was  rich,  naturally  generous,  and  you  will  perceive 
that  if  he  once  get  an  inclination  towards  matri- 
mony, he  would  have  no  fear  of  espousing  a  dow- 
erless  bride. 

Bonnemain  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
Madame  Butler,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  she  had 
come  to  herself  and  commenced  bitterly  to  execrate 
the  conduct  of  M.  Laclos. 

"  Who  could  have  suspected,"  exclaimed  he, 
"  such  infamy  1  He,  who  should  have  had  two 
hearts  to  love  you  twice, — yes,  he  could  neither 
love  the  beautiful,  the  adorable  Madame  Butler,  nor 
Virginia  Bernard,  his  first  passion — I  have  nothing 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  young  girl,  but  I  do  not 
understand  how  he  could  resist  Madame  Butler." 

The  widow  ansvvered  only  by  sighs;  her  bosom, 
violently  agitated,  heaved  beneath  her  silken  dress. 
The  shame,  spite,  anger,  bitter  displeasure,  excited 
by  such  a  desertion,  occupied  all  her  thoughts. 

"  How  false  and  deceitful  are  men  !"  cried  she. 
Meanwhile  the  notary  had  taken  her  hand  and  was 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  and  that  hand  was  not  with- 
drawn. Encouraged  by  this  favor,  Bonnemain  con- 
tinued : 

"  As  for  me,  I  have  no  eclogue  to  recite.  I 
never  broke  my  leg  for  any  woman  ;  mortgages  do 
not  frighten  me;  and  if  you  have  any  partiality  for 
Lyons  rail- road  stock,  I  am  capable  of  investing 
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one  hundred   thousand  francs  more  in  it,  provided 
we  can  join  the  whole  together." 

Madame  Butler  half  sate  up  from  her  recumbent 
posture  and  glanced  at  Bonnemain.  True  he  was 
somewhat  fat,  but  his  face  beamed  with  candor  and 
good  humor;  his  eyes  were  handsome  and  spark- 
ling, his  hands  remarkably  well  made,  his  tone  and 
address  those  of  a  gentleman,  and,  at  the  moment 
of  which  we  speak,  his  looks  were  replete  with 
sentiment.  An  instant  only  is  necessary  to  per- 
suade a  woman,  especially  a  woman  wounded  in  her 
self-love  and  burning  to  be  revenged. 

What  a  difference  between  M.  Bonnemain  and 
M.  Laclos  !  The  latter  forgot  his  first  love  and  bru- 
tally deserted  her,  swayed  by  sordid  interest ;  the 
former  laid  his  fortune  at  the  feet  of  a  ruined  wo- 
man and  spoke  even  of  risking  that  fortune,  if  the 
beloved  object  wished  to  gratify  an  absurd  caprice. 

"Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  1"  cried  the  widow. 
"  Do  you  love  me  1  do  you  desire  to  make  me  your 
wife  ?" 

"Ah!  Madam,"  said  Bonnemain,  fairly  jump- 
ing with  joy,  "  instantly — if  possible  to-morrow — 
the  sooner  the  better;  the  mayor  of  this  quarter  is 
my  friend  ;  I  am  on  good  terms  with  the  curate  of 
the  parish ;  we  will  purchase  the  banns  ;  we  will 
abridge  the  formalities;  I  will  soon  bring  matters 
to  a  focus." 

"  My  hand  is  yours,"  answered  the  widow. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  dinner  without 
coffee,  a  servant  brought  on  a  waiter  the  ardent 
mocha  and  that  liqueur  of  Jamaica,  the  golden  hue 
of  which,  in  the  light  of  the  candles,  gleamed  and 
glistened  in  the  crystal  glasses.  Madame  Butler 
was  too  much  agitated  to  allow  herself  anything 
but  a  glass  of  sugared  water.  M.  Bonnemain  was 
inhaling  with  delight  the  ambrosia  of  Voltaire  when 
the  head-clerk  came  in  with  a  package  in  his  hand. 

"  What  do  you  wish,  M.  Robert  f  demanded  Bon- 
nemain. 

"I  come  from  M.  Rothschild." 

"  Ah,  I  am  sorry  I  sent  you  there,  sir,  on  a  use- 
less errand." 

"  A  useless  errand  ?"  said  M.  Robert,  "  not  at  all." 

"  How  not  at  ain" 

"  Because,  sir,  I  have  the  money." 

"  Money — what  money  T' 

"  The  hundred  thousand  crowns  you  sent  me  to 
draw  out  by  virtue  of  Madame  Butler's  power  of 
attorney." 

"  The  hundred  thousand  crowns.  They  are  cer- 
tificates of  rail-road  stock." 

The  head-clerk  began  to  laugh. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  "  M.  Rothschild  spoke  to 
me  about  that — a  letter  from  Madame,  which,  di- 
rected him  to  buy  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  worth 
of  Lyons  rail-road  stock." 

"  It  is  even  so,"  said  the  notary. 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  head-clerk,  "  M.  Rothschild  was 
of  a  contrary  opinion.     He  believed  the  lady  had 


all  talents  except  that  of  business,  so  he  kept  the 
hundred  thousand  crowns." 

"Behold  a  banker  who  has  {ew  like  him  !"  ex- 
claimed Madame  Butler  as  she  placed  the  bank  bills 
in  the  hands  of  the  notary. 

"  He  has  not  his  equal  the  world  over,"  responded 
the  latter. 

"I  met  M.  Laclos  in  Lafitte  street,"  further  ob- 
served the  clerk,  "  as  I  was  coming  out  of  M.  Roths- 
child's. He  questioned  me  as  to  the  success  of  my 
errand  ;  I  told  him  the  whole  truth  and  then  he 
begged  of  me  as  a  favor  not  to  tell  Madame  that  he 
met  me.  But  as  money  is  in  the  question,  I  think 
it  my  duty,  M.  Bonnemain,  to  tell  you  all." 

"  You  are  the  pearl  of  clerks,"  said  the  notary. 

Just  then  the  door  of  the  parlor  was  opened  and 
M.  Laclos  came  in,  as  it  were,  on  the  heels  of  the 
clerk.  Paul  was  proceeding  to  cast  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  Virginia,  the  hundred  thousand  crowns 
so  miraculously  received  doubtless  suggesting  to 
him  good  reasons  for  excusing  his  conduct,  when 
Madame  Butler  spared  him  the  trouble  of  revealing 
them.  She  rose,  opened  a  door  and  went  into  the 
next  room,  absolutely  as  if  she  had  been  in  her  own 
house. 

"  It  is  my  wife,"  negligently  observed  the  notary, 
she  is  going  to  her  own  room." 

"Your  wife!" 

"  Yes — my  dear  client — you  asked  me  to  rid  you 
of  her,  and  I  knew  no  better  way  than  to  marry  her 
myself" 

"My  Virginia!"  said  M.  Laclos  quite  out  of 
countenance,  and  in  spite  of  himself  taking  up  the 
thread  of  the  expressions  which  he  had  arranged  in 
his  own  head  to  appease  the  widow. 

"  Your  Virginia  will  be  my  wife  before  eight  days 
are  over,"  replied  the  notary  with  a  resolute  air — 
"  You  might  break  your  good  leg  for  her,  if  yoa 
choose,  but  that  would  not  change  our  plans — the 
business  is  settled.  Perhaps  we  shall  buy  stock  in 
the  Lyons  rail-road ;  perhaps  not — we  shall  see. 
M.  Robert,  go  put  these  hundred  thousand  crowns 
in  my  trunk.     Will  you  take  coffee,  M.  Laclos  V 


FAREWELL. 


Inscribed  to  a  Lady  of  Kentucky. 

BY   WM.    H.    HOLCOMBE. 

In  vain,  in  vain  have  1  essayed 
To  speak  the  word  "good-bye  ;" 

It  lingers  on  my  lips,  sweet  maid  ! 
And  changes  to  a  sigh. 

And  there's  no  need  of  Reason's  wiles 

To  break  the  pensive  spell, 
The  heart  that  tells  its  joy  in  smiles 

May  sigh  its  sad  farewell. 
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We  met  when  rival  roses  round 

In  bridal  beauty  shone, 
We  part  when  on  the  Autumn  ground 

The  golden  leaves  are  strewn. 

The  rose  was  like  Love's  early  power 
So  bright,  so  pure,  so  brief, 

So  sad,  so  drear  our  parting  hour, 
'Tis  like  the  falling  leaf. 

When  on  my  lyre's  beloved  string 

I  try  my  tuneful  art, 
Two  notes  around  the  chord  shall  cling 

And  vibrate  to  my  heart; 

A  note  of  joy  that  e'er  we  met, 
Shall  sweetly,  briefly  swell, 

And  leave  a  note  of  soft  regret 
That  e'er  we  bade  farewell. 


Madison,  Indiana. 


THE  FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN 

AND 

CLERGY. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers  for  advance  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  History  of 
England,  by  Macaulay,  for  the  appearance  of  which  the 
public  are  looking  so  impatiently.  The  passage,  which  we 
now  place  before  our  readers,  is  episodical ;  being  a  sketch 
of  the  country  gentry  and  clergy  of  England,  during  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  It  is  marked  in  a  striking  degree 
with  the  peculiar  vigor  and  elegance  of  the  great  essayist, 
who  will  henceforth  take  rank  with  Hume  and  Gibbon,  if, 
indeed,  he  does  not  reach  a  higher  fame  than  either  of  these 
splendid  historians.  The  reader,  we  are  sure,  will  devour 
the  present  morsel,  and  thus  whet  his  appetite  for  the  ban- 
quet which  is  in  store  for  him. — Ed  Mess. 

While  these  great  changes  have  been  in  pro- 
gress, the  rent  of  land  has,  as  might  be  expected, 
been  almost  constantly  rising.  In  some  districts  it 
has  multiplied  more  than  tenfold.  In  some  it  has 
not  more  than  donbled.  It  has  probably,  on  the 
average,  quadrupled. 

Of  the  rent,  a  large  proportion  was  divided  among 
the  country  gentlemen,  a  class  of  persons  whose 
position  and  character  it  is  most  important  that  we 
should  clearly  understand  ;  for  by  their  influence 
and  by  their  passions  the  fate  of  the  nation-  was,  at 
several  important  conjunctures,  determined. 

We  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  pictured  to 
ourselves  the  squires  of  the  seventeenth  century  as 
men  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  their  descen- 
dants, the  county  members  and  chairmen  of  quar- 
ter sessions  with  whom   we   are  familiar.      The 


modern  country  gentleman  generally  receives  a 
liberal  education,  passes  from  a  distinguished  school 
to  a  distinguished  college,  and  has  every  opportu- 
nity to  become  an  excellent  scholar.  He  has  gen- 
erally seen  something  of  foreign  countries.  A 
considerable  part  of  his  life  has  generally  been  pass- 
ed in  the  capital  ;  and  the  refinements  of  the  capital 
follow  him  into  the  country.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
class  of  dwellings  so  pleasing  as  the  rural  seals  of 
the  English  gentry.  In  the  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  Nature,  dressed,  yet  not  disguised  by  art, 
wears  her  most  alluring  form.  In  the  buildings, 
good  sense  and  good  taste  combine  to  produce  a 
happy  union  of  the  comfortable  and  the  graceful. 
The  pictures,  the  musical  instruments,  the  library, 
would  in  any  other  country  be  considered  as  prov- 
ing the  owner  to  be  an  eminently  polished  and  ac- 
complished man.  A  country  gentleman  who  wit- 
nessed the  Revolution  was  probably  in  receipt  of 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  rent  which  his  acres  now 
yield  to  his  posterity.  He  was,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  his  posterity,  a  poor  man,  and  was  gen- 
erally under  the  necessity  of  residing,  with  little 
interruption,  on  his  estate.  To  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent, to  maintain  an  establishment  in  London,  or 
even  to  visit  London  frequently,  were  pleasures 
in  which  only  the  great  proprietors  could  indulge. 
It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  of  the  squires 
whose  names  were  in  King  Charles's  commis- 
sions of  peace  and  lieutenancy,  not  one  in  twenty 
went  to  town  once  in  five  years,  or  had  ever  in  his 
life  wandered  so  far  as  Paris.  Many  lords  of  man- 
ors had  received  an  education  differing  little  from 
that  of  their  menial  servants.  The  heir  of  an  es- 
tate often  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  at  the  seat 
of  his  family,  with  no  better  tutors  than  grooms  and 
gamekeepers,  and  scarce  attained  learning  enough 
to  sitin  his  name  to  a  mittimus.  If  he  went  to 
school  and  to  college,  he  generally  returned  before 
he  was  twenty  to  the  seclusion  of  the  old  hall,  and 
there,  unless  his  mind  were  very  happily  constitu- 
ted by  nature,  soon  forgot  his  academical  pursuits 
in  rural  business  and  pleasures.  His  chief  serious 
employment  was  the  care  of  his  property.  He  ex- 
amined samples  of  grain,  handled  pigs,  and  on  mar- 
ket days  made  bargains  over  a  tankard  with  drovers 
and  hop-merchants.  His  chief  pleasures  were 
comnnonly  derived  from  field-sports  and  from  ao 
unrefined  sensuality.  His  language  and  pronunci- 
ation were  such  as  we  should  now  expect  to  hear 
only  from  the  most  ignorant  clowns.  His  oaths, 
coarse  jests,  and  scurrilous  terms  of  abuse,  were 
uttered  with  the  broadest  accent  of  his  province. 
It  was  easy  to  discern,  from  the  first  words  which 
he  spoke,  whether  he  came  from  Somersetshire  or 
Yorkshire.  He  troubled  himself  little  about  deco- 
rating his  abode,  and,  if  he  attempted  decoration, 
seldom  produced  any  thing  but  deformity.  The 
litter  of  a  farm-yard  gathered  under  the  windows 
of  his  bed-chamber,  and  the  cabbages  and  goose- 
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berry  bushes  grew  close  to  his  hall  door.  His  ta- 
ble was  loaded  with  coarse  plenty  and  guests  were 
cordially  welcomed  to  it ;  but,  as  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing to  excess  was  general  in  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  as  his  fortune  did  not  enable  him  to 
intoxicate  large  assemblies  daily  with  claret  or 
canary,  stong  beer  was  the  ordinary  beverage. 
The  quantity  of  beer  consumed  in  those  days  was 
indeed  enormous  ;  for  beer  then  was  to  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  not  only  all  that  beer  now  is,  but 
all  tbat  wine,  tea,  and  ardent  spirits  now  are.  It 
was  only  at  great  houses,  or  on  great  occasions, 
that  foreign  drink  was  placed  on  the  board.  The 
ladies  of  the  house,  whose  business  it  had  com- 
monly been  to  cook  the  repast,  retired  as  soon  as 
the  dishes  had  been  devoured,  and  left  the  gentle- 
men to  their  ale  and  tobacco.  The  coarse  jollitv 
of  the  afternoon  was  often  prolonged  till  the  revel- 
ers were  laid  under  the  table. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  country  gentleman 
caught  glimpses  of  the  great  world,  and  what  he 
saw  of  it  tended  rather  to  confuse  than  to  enlighten 
his  understanding.  His  opinions  respecting  reli- 
gion, government,  foreign  countries  and  former 
times,  having  been  derived,  not  from  study,  from 
observation,  or  from  conversation  with  enlightened 
companions,  but  from  such  traditions  as  were  cur- 
rent in  his  ovvn  small  circle,  were  the  opinions  of  a 
child.  He  adhered  to  them,  however,  with  the  ob- 
stinacy which  is  generally  found  in  ignorant  men 
accustomed  to  be  fed  with  flattery.  His  animosi- 
ties were  numerous  and  bitter.  He  hated  French- 
men and  Italians,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  Pa- 
pists and  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Baptists, 
Quakers  and  Jews.  Toward  London  and  London- 
ers he  felt  an  aversion  which  more  than  once  pro- 
duced important  political  effects.  His  wife  and 
daughter  were  in  tastes  and  acquirements  below  a 
housekeeper  or  a  still-room  maid  of  the  present 
day.  They  stitched  and  spun,  brewed  gooseberry 
wine,  cured  marigolds,  and  made  the  crust  for  the 
venison  pasty. 

From  this  description  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  English  esquire  of  the  seventeenth  century  did 
not  materially  differ  from  a  rustic  miller  or  ale- 
house keeper  of  our  time.  There  are,  however, 
some  important  parts  of  his  character  still  to  be 
noted,  which  will  greatly  modify  this  estimate. 
Unlettered  as  he  was  and  unpolished,  he  was  still 
in  some  most  important  points  a  gentleman.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  proud  and  powerful  aristocra- 
cy, and  was  distinguished  by  many  both  of  the  good 
and  of  the  bad  qualities  which  belong  to  aristocrats. 
His  family  pride  was  beyond  that  of  a  Talbot  or  a 
Howard.  He  knew  the  genealogies  and  coats  of 
arms  of  all  his  neighbors,  and  could  tell  which  of 
them  had  assumed  supporters  without  any  right, 
and  which  of  them  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
great-grandsons  of  aldermen.  He  was  a  magis- 
trate, and,  as  such,  administered  gratuitously  to 


those  who  dwelt  around  him  a  rude  patriarchal 
justice,  which,  in  spite  of  innumerable  blunders 
and  of  occasional  acts  of  tyranny,  was  yet  better 
than  no  justice  at  all.  He  was  an  officer  of  the 
train-bands;  and  his  military  dignity,  though  it 
might  move  the  mirth  of  gallants  who  had  served 
a  campaign  in  Flanders,  raised  his  character  in  his 
own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors.  Nor, 
indeed,  was  his  soldiership  justly  a  subject  of  de- 
rision. In  every  county  there  were  elderly  gentle- 
men who  had  seen  service  which  was  no  child's 
play.  One  had  been  knighted  by  Charles  the  First, 
after  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  Another  still  wore  a 
patch  over  the  scar  which  he  had  received  at  Nase- 
by.  A  third  had  defended  his  old  house  till  Fair- 
fax had  blown  in  the  door  with  a  petard.  The 
presence  of  these  old  Cavaliers,  with  their  old 
swords  and  holsters,  and  with  their  old  stories  about 
Goring  and  Lunsford,  gave  to  the  musters  of  mi- 
litia an  earnest  and  warlike  aspect  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  wanting.  Even  those  coun- 
try gentlemen  who  were  too  young  to  have  them- 
selves exchanged  blows  with  the  cuirassiers  of  the 
Parliament  had,  from  childhood,  been  surrounded 
by  the  traces  of  recent  war,  and  fed  with  stories 
of  the  martial  exploits  of  their  fathers  and  uncles. 
Thus  the  character  of  the  English  esquire  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  compounded  of  two  ele- 
ments which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  find  united. 
His  ignorance  and  uncoulhness,  his  low  tastes  and 
gross  phrases,  would,  in  our  time,  be  considered  as 
indicating  a  nature  and  a  breeding  thoroughly  ple- 
beian ;  yet  he  was  essentially  a  patrician,  and  had, 
in  large  measure,  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
which  flourish  among  men  set  from  their  birth  in 
high  place,  and  accustomed  to  authority,  to  obser- 
vance, and  to  self-respect.  It  is  not  easy  for  a 
generation  which  is  accustomed  to  find  chivalrous 
sentiments  only  in  company  vi-ith  liberal  studies  and 
polished  manners  to  image  to  itself  a  man  with  the 
deportment,  the  vocabulary,  and  the  accent  of  a 
carter,  yet  punctilious  on  matters  of  genealogy 
and  precedence,  and  ready  to  risk  his  life  rather 
than  see  a  stain  cast  on  the  honor  of  his  house.  It 
is  only,  however,  by  thus  joining  together  things 
seldom  or  never  found  together  in  our  own  experi- 
ence, that  we  can  form  a  just  idea  of  that  rustic 
aristocracy  which  constituted  the  main  strength  of 
the  armies  of  Charles  the  First,  and  which  long 
supported,  with  strange  fidelity,  the  interest  of  his 
descendants. 

The  gross,  uneducated,  untraveled  country  gen- 
tleman was  commonly  a  Tory  ;  but,  though  devo- 
tedly attached  to  hereditary  monarchy,  he  had  no 
partiality  for  courtiers  and  ministers.  He  thought, 
not  without  reason,  that  Whitehall  was  filled  with 
the  most  corrupt  of  mankind  ;  that  of  the  great 
sums  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  voted  to 
the  crown  since  the  Restoration,  part  had  been  em- 
bezzled by  cunning  politicians,  and  part  squander- 
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ed  on  buffoons  and  foreign  courtesans.  His  stout 
English  heart  swelled  with  indignation  at  the 
thought  that  the  government  of  his  country  should 
be  subject  to  French  dictation.  Being  himself 
generally  an  old  Cavalier,  or  the  son  of  an  old  Ca- 
valier, he  reflected  with  bitter  resentment  on  the 
ingratitude  with  which  the  Stuarts  had  requited 
their  best  friends.  Those  who  heard  him  grumble 
at  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  at 
the  profusion  with  which  wealth  was  lavished  on 
the  bastards  of  Nell  Gwynn  and  Madam  Carwell, 
would  have  supposed  him  ripe  for  rebellion.  But 
all  this  ill  humor  lasted  only  till  the  throne  was  re- 
ally in  danger.  It  was  precisely  when  those  whom 
the  sovereign  had  loaded  with  wealth  and  honors 
shrank  from  his  side  that  the  country  gentlemen, 
so  surly  and  mutinous  in  the  season  of  his  prosper- 
ity, rallied  round  him  in  a  body.  Thus,  after  mur- 
muring twenty  years  at  the  misgovernment  of 
Charles  the  Second,  they  came  to  his  rescue  in  his 
extremity,  when  his  own  secretaries  of  state  and 
lords  of  the  Treasury  had  deserted  him,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over  the  Op- 
position ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would 
have  shown  equal  loyalty  to  his  brother  James,  if 
James  would,  even  at  the  moment,  have  refrained 
from  outraging  their  strongest  feeling  ;  for  there 
was  one  institution,  and  one  only,  which  they  prized 
even  more  than  hereditary  monarchy,  and  that  in- 
stitution was  the  Church  of  England.  Their  love 
of  the  Church  was  not,  indeed,  the  effect  of  .study 
or  meditation.  Few  among  them  could  have  given 
any  reason,  drawn  from  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical 
history,  for  adhering  to  her  doctrines,  her  ritual, 
and  her  polity  ;  nor  were  they,  as  a. class,  by  any 
means  strict  observers  of  that  code  of  morality 
which  is  common  to  all  Christian  sects.  But  the 
experience  of  many  ages  proves  that  men  may  be 
ready  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  to  persecute  with- 
out pity,  for  a  religion  whose  creed  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  whose  precepts  they  habitually  diso- 
bey.* 

The  rural  clergy  were  even  more  vehement  in 
Toryism  than  the  rural  gentry,  and  were  a  class 
scarcely  less  important.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  individual  clergyman,  as  compared 
with  the  individual  gentleman,  then  ranked  much 
lower  than  in  these  days.  The  main  support  of 
the  Church  was  derived  from  the  tithe,  and  the 
tithe  bore  to  the  rent  a  much  smaller  ratio  than  at 
present.  King  estimated  the  whole  income  of  the 
parochial  and  collegiate  clergy  at  only  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year;  Dave- 
nant  at  only  five  hundred  and  foriy-fonr  thousand 
a  year.     It  is  certainly  now  more  than  seven  times 

*  My  notion  of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  seventeenth 
century  has  heen  derived  from  sources  too  numerous  to  be 
rec.ipitulaied.  1  must  leave  my  description  to  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  studied  the  history  and  the  lighter 
literature  of  that  age. 


as  great  as  the  larger  of  these  two  sums.  It  fol- 
lows that  rectors  and  vicars  must  have  been,  aa 
compared  with  the  neighboring  knights  and  squires, 
much  poorer  in  the  seventeenth  than  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  place  of  the  clergyman  in  society  had  been 
completely  changed  by  the  Reformation.  Before 
that  event,  ecclesiastics  had  formed  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords;  had,  in  wealth  and  splendor, 
equaled,  and  sometimes  outshone,  the  greatest  of 
the  temporal  barons,  and  had  generally  held  the 
highest  civil  offices.  The  lord  treasurer  was  often 
a  bishop.  The  lord  chancellor  was  almost  always 
so.  The  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  the 
Master  of  the  Roils  were  ordinarily  churchmen. 
Churchmen  transacted  the  most  important  diplo- 
matic business.  Indeed,  almost  all  that  large  por- 
tion of  the  administration  which  rude  and  warlike 
nobles  were  incompetent  to  conduct,  was  consid- 
ered as  especially  belonging  to  divines.  Men,  there- 
fore, who  were  averse  to  the  life  of  camps,  and 
who  were,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  rise  in  the 
state,  ordinarily  received  the  tonsure.  Among 
them  were  sons  of  all  the  most  illustrious  families, 
and  near  kinsmen  of  the  throne.  Scroops  and  Ne- 
villes, Bourchiers,  Staffords,  and  Poles.  To  the 
religious  houses  belonged  the  rents  of  immense 
domains,  and  all  that  large  portion  of  the  tithe  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  Down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  therefore, 
no  line  of  life  bore  so  inviting  an  aspect  to  ambi- 
tious and  covetous  natures  as  the  priesthood.  Then 
came  a  violent  revolution.  The  abolition  of  the 
monasteries  deprived  the  Church  at  once  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  wealth,  and  of  her  predomi- 
nance in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament.  There 
was  no  longer  an  abbot  of  Glastonbury  or  an  abbot 
of  Reading  seated  among  the  peers,  and  possessed 
of  revenues  equal  to  those  of  a  powerful  earl.  The 
princely  splendor  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  of 
William  of  Waynflete  had  disappeared.  The  scar- 
let hat  of  the  cardinal,  the  silver  cross  of  the  le- 
gate, were  no  more.  The  clergy  had  also  lost  the 
ascendency  which  is  the  natural  reward  of  superior 
mental  cultivation.  Once  the  circumstance  that  a 
man  could  read  had  raised  a  presumption  that  he 
was  in  orders  ;  but  in  an  age  which  produced  such 
laymen  as  William  Cecil  and  Nicholas  Bacon,  Ro- 
ger Ascham  and  Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Mildmay 
and  Francis  Walsinghara,  there  was  no  reason  for 
calling  away  prelates  from  their  dioceses  to  nego- 
tiate treaties,  to  superintend  the  finances,  or  to  ad- 
minister justice.  The  spiritual  character  not  only 
ceased  to  be  a  qualification  for  high  civil  office,  but 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  disqualifioation.  Those 
worldly  motives,  therefore,  which  had  formerly  in- 
duced so  many  able,  aspiring,  and  high-horn  youths 
10  assume  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  ceased  to  exist. 
Not  one  parish  in  two  hundred  then  afforded  what 
a   man  of  family    considered    as    a  maintenance. 
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There  were  still,  indeed,  prizes  in  the  Church,  but 
they  were  few,  and  even  the  highest  were  mearr 
when  compared  with  the  glory  which  had  once  sur- 
rounded the  princes  of  the  hierarchy.  The  state 
kept  by  Parker  and  Grindal  seemed  beggarly  to 
those  who  remembered  the  imperial  pomp  of  Wol- 
sey,  his  palaces,  which  had  become  the  favorite 
abodes  of  royalty,  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court, 
the  three  sumptuous  tables  daily  spread  in  his  hall, 
the  forty-four  gorgeous  copes  in  his  chapel,  his 
running  footmen  in  rich  liveries,  and  his  body-guards 
with  gilded  pole-axes.  Thus  the  sacerdotal  office 
lost  its  attraction  for  the  higher  classes.  During 
the  century  which  followed  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, scarce  a  single  person  of  noble  descent  took 
orders.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  two  sons  of  peers  were  bishops  ;  four  or 
five  sons  of  peers  were  priests,  and  held  valuable 
preferment ;  but  these  rare  exceptions  did  not  take 
away  the  reproach  which  lay  on  the  body.  The 
clergy  were  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a  plebeian 
class  ;  and,  indeed,  for  one  who  made  the  figure  of 
a  gentleman,  ten  were  mere  menial  servants.  A 
large  proportion  of  those  divines  who  had  no  ben- 
efices, or  whose  benefices  were  too  small  to  afford 
a  comfortable  revenue,  lived  in  the  houses  of  lay- 
men. It  had  long  been  evident  that  this  practice 
tended  to  degrade  the  priestly  character.  Laud  had 
exerted  himself  to  effect  a  change  :  and  Charles 
the  First  had  repeatedly  issued  positive  orders  that 
none  but  men  of  high  rank  should  presume  to  keep 
domestic  chaplains.*  But  these  injunctions  had 
become  obsolete.  Indeed ,  during  the  domination  of 
the  Puritans,  many  of  the  ejected  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England  could  obtain  bread  and  shelter 
only  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  houseliolds  of 
Royalist  gentlemen  ;  and  the  habits  which  had  been 
formed  in  those  times  of  trouble  continued  long  af- 
ter the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  and  episco- 
pacy. In  the  mansions  of  men  of  liberal  senti- 
ments and  cultivated  understandings,  the  chaplain 
was  doubtless  treated  with  urbanity  and  kindness. 
His  conversation,  his  literary  assistance,  his  spi- 
ritual advice,  were  considered  as  an  ample  return 
for  his  food,  his  lodging,  and  his  stipend.  But  this 
was  not  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  gentle- 
men. The  coarse  and  ignorant  squire,  who  thought 
that  it  belonged  to  his  dignity  to  have  grace  said 
every  day  at  his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  full 
canonicals,  found  means  to  reconcile  dignity  with 
economy.  A  young  Levile — such  was  the  phrase 
then  in  use — might  be  had  for  his  board,  a  small 
garret,  and  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  might  not  only 
perform  his  own  professional  functions,  might  not 
only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  of  listeners, 
might  not  only  be  always  ready  in  fine  weather  for 
bowls,  and  in  rainy  weather  for  shovel-board,  but 
might  also  save  the  expense  of  a  gardener  or  of  a 

*  See  Heylin's  Cyprianus  Anglirus. 


groom.  Sometimes  the  reverend  man  nailed  up  the 
apricots,  and  sometimes  he  curried  the  coach-hor- 
ses. He  cast  up  the  farrier's  bills.  He  walked 
ten  miles  with  a  message  or  a  parcel.  If  he  was 
permitted  to  dine  with  the  family,  he  was  expected 
to  content  himself  with  the  plainest  fare.  He  might 
fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  the  carrots  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheese-cakes  made 
their  appearance,  he  quitted  his  seat,  and  stood 
aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to  return  thanks  for  the 
repast,  from  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  been  ex- 
cluded.* 

Perhaps  after  some  years  of  service  he  was  pre- 
sented to  a  living  sufficient  to  support  him  ;  but  he 
often  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  his  preferment 
by  a  species  of  simony,  which  furnished  an  inex- 
haustible subject  of  pleasantry  to  three  or  four  gen- 
erations of  scoffers.  With  his  cure  he  was  expec- 
ted to  take  a  wife.  The  wife  had  ordinarily  been 
in  the  patron's  service  ;  and  it  was  well  if  she  was 
not  suspected  of  standing  too  high  in  the  patron's 
favor.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  con- 
nections which  the  clergymen  of  that  age  were  in 
the  habit  of  forming  is  the  most  certain  indication 
of  the  place  which  the  order  held  in  the  social  sys- 
tem. An  Oxonian,  writing  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Second,  complained  bitterly, 
not  only  that  the  country  attorney  and  the  country 
apothecary  looked  down  with  disdain  on  the  country 
clergyman,  but  that  one  of  the  lessons  most  ear- 
nestly inculcated  on  every  girl  of  honorable  family 
was  to  give  no  encouragement  to  a  lover  in  orders, 
and  that,  if  any  young  lady  forgot  this  precept,  she 
was  almost  as  much  disgraced  as  by  an  illicit 
amour. t  Clarendon,  who  assuredly  bore  no  ill 
will  to  the  Church,  mentions  it  as  a  sign  of  the  con- 
fusion of  ranks  which  the  Great  Rebellion  had 
produced,  that  some  damsels  of  noble  families  had 
bestowed  themselves  on  divines. J  A  waiting-wo- 
man was  generally  considered  as  the  most  suitable 
helpmate  for  a  parson.  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  head 
of  the  Church,  had  given  what  seemed  to  be  a  for- 
mal sanction  to  this  prejudice,  by  issuing  special 
orders  that  no  clergyman  should  presume  to  marry 
a  servant-girl  without  the  consent  of  her  master  or 

*  Eachard,  Causes  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  ;  Old- 
ham, Satire  addressed  to  a  Friend  about  to  leave  the  Uni- 
versity; Tatler,  255,258.  That  the  English  clergy  were  a 
lowborn  class,  is  remarked  in  the  Travels  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Cosmo. 

t  "  A  causidieo,  medicastro,  ipsaque  artificum  farragine, 
ecclesiae  rector  aut  vicarius  contemnitur  et  fit  ludibrio. 
Gentis  et  faniilise  nitor  sacris  ordinibus  pollutus  censetur: 
fceminisque  natalitio  insignibus  unicum  inculcatur  ssepius 
prasceptiim,  ne  modestise  naufragium  faciant,  aut,  (quod 
idem  auribus  tarn  delicatulis  snnat.)  ne  cleriro  se  nuptas 
dari  patiantur." — Anglise  Notitia,  by  T.  Wood,  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1686. 

\  Clarendon's  Life,  ii,  21, 
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mistress.*  Diirin?  several  generations,  according- 
ly, the  relation  between  priests  and  hand-maidens 
was  a  theme  for  endless  jest ;  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  find,  in  the  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  single  instance  of  a  clergyman  who  wins  a  spouse 
above  the  rank  of  a  cook.f  Even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  George  the  Second,  the  keenest  of  all  ob- 
servers of  life  and  manners,  himself  a  priest,  re- 
marked that,  in  a  great  household,  the  chaplain  was 
the  resource  of  a  lady's  maid  whose  character  had 
been  blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore  forced  to 
give  up  hopes  of  catching  the  steward. | 

In  general,  the  divine  who  quitted  his  chaplain- 
ship  for  a  benefice  and  a  wife  found  that  he  had  only 
exchanged  one  class  of  vexations  for  another.  Not 
one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the  incumbent  to  bring 
up  a  family  comfortably.  As  children  multiplied 
and  grew",  the  household  of  the  priest  became  more 
and  more  beggarly.  Holes  appeared  more  and 
more  plainly  in  the  thatch  of  his  parsonage  and  in 
his  single  cassock.  Often  it  was  only  by  toiling  on 
his  glebe,  by  feeding  swine,  and  by  loading  dung- 
carts,  that  he  could  obtain  daily  bread;  nor  did  his 
utmost  exertions  always  prevent  the  bailiffs  from 
taking  his  concordance  and  his  inkstand  in  execu- 
tion. It  was  a  white  day  on  which  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  kitchen  of  a  great  house,  and  regaled 
by  the  servants  with  cold  meat  and  ale.  His  chil- 
dren were  brought  up  like  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
boring peasantry.  His  boys  followed  the  plow, 
and  his  girls  went  out  to  service.  Study  he  found 
impossible,  for  the  adowson  of  his  living  would 
hardly  have  sold  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
good  theological  library;  and  he  might  be  consid- 
ered as  unusually  lucky  if  he  had  ten  or  twelve 
dog-eared  volumes  among  the  pots  and  pans  on  his 
shelves.  Even  a  keen  and  strong  intellect  might 
be  expected  to  rust  in  so  unfavorable  a  situation. 

Assuredly  there  was  at  that  time  no  lack  in  the 
English  church  of  ministers  distinguished  by  abili- 
ties and  learning.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
these  ministers  were  not  scattered  among  the  rural 
population.  They  were  brought  together  at  a  few 
places  where  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
were  abundant,  and  where  the  opportunities  of  vig- 
orous intellectual  exercise  were  frequent.^  At  such 
places  were  to  be  found  divines  qualified  by  parts, 
by  eloquence,  by  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  of 


*  See  the  Injunctions  of  1559,  in  Bishop  Sparrow's  Col- 
lection. Jeremy  Collier,  in  his  Essay  on  Pride,  speaks  of 
this  injunction  with  a  bitterness  which  proves  that  his  own 
pride  had  not  heen  effecluaily  tamed. 

t  Roger  and  Al)igail  in  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lariy,  Bull 
and  the  Nurse  in  Vanbrugh's  Relapse,  Smirii  anc'  Susan  in 
Shadwell's  Lancashire  Witches,  are  instances. 

X   Swift's  Directions  to  Servants. 

^  This  distinction  between  country  clergy  and  town  cler- 
gy is  strongly  marked  by  Eachard,  and  can  not  but  be  ob- 
served by  every  person  who  has  studied  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  ■■ige. 


science,  and  of  life,  to  defend  their  church  victo- 
riously against  heretics  and  skeptics,  to  command 
the  attention  of  frivolous  and  worldly  congrega- 
tions, to  guide  the  deliberations  of  senates,  and  to 
make  religion  respectable,  even  in  the  most  disso- 
lute of  courts.  Some  of  them  labored  to  fathom 
the  abysses  of  metaphysical  theology;  some  were 
deeply  versed  in  biblical  criticism  ;  and  some  threw 
light  on  the  darkest  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Some  proved  themselves  consummate  masters  of 
logic.  Some  cultivated  rhetoric  with  such  assiduity 
and  success,  that  their  discourses  are  still  justly 
valued  as  models  of  style.  These  eminent  men 
were  to  be  found,  with  scarce  a  single  exception, 
at  the  universities,  at  the  great  cathedrals,  or  in  the 
capital.  Barrow  had  lately  died  at  Cambridge; 
and  Pearson  had  gone  thence  to  the  episcopal 
bench.  Cudworth  and  Henry  More  were  still  liv- 
ing there.  South  and  Pococke,  Jane  and  Aldrich, 
were  at  Oxford.  Prideaux  was  in  the  close  of  Nor- 
wich, and  Whitby  in  the  close  of  Salisbury.  But  it 
was  chiefly  by  the  London  clergy,  who  were  always 
spoken  of  as  a  class  apart,  that  the  fame  of  their 
profession  for  learning  and  eloquence  was  upheld. 
The  principal  pulpits  of  the  metropolis  were  occu- 
pied about  this  time  by  a  crowd  of  distinguished 
men,  from  among  whom  was  selected  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  Sherlock 
preached  at  the  Temple,  Tillotson  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Wake  and  Jeremy  Collier  at  Gray's  Inn,  Burnet 
at  the  Rolls,  Stillingfleet  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Patrick  at  St.  Paul's  Covent  Garden,  Fowler  at  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  Sharp  at  St.  Giles's  in  the 
Fields,  Tennison  at  St.  Martin's,  Sprat  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Beveridge  at  St.  Peter's  in  Cornhill.  Of 
these  twelve  inen,  all  of  high  note  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  ten  became  bishops,  and  four  archbishops. 
Meanwhile,  almost  the  only  important  theological 
works  which  came  forih  from  a  rural  parsonage 
were  those  of  George  Bull,  afterward  Bishop  of 
St.  David's;  and  Bull  never  would  have  produced 
those  works  had  he  not  inherited  an  estate,  by  the 
sale  of  which  he  vv'as  enabled  to  collect  a  library, 
such  as  probably  no  other  country  clergyman  in 
England  possessed.* 

Thus  the  Anglican  priesthood  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  which,  in  acquirements,  in  manners, 
and  in  social  position,  differed  widely  from  each 
other.  One  section,  trained  for  cities  and  courts, 
comprised  men  familiar  with  all  ancient  and  modern 
learning;  men  able  to  encounter  Hobbes  or  Bos- 
suet  at  all  the  weapons  of  controversy  ;  men  who 
could,  in  their  sermons,  set  forth  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  Christianity  with  such  justness  of  thought 
and  such  energy  of  language,  that  the  indolent 
Charles  roused  himself  to  listen,  and  the  fastidious 
Buckingham  forgot  to  sneer;  men  whose  address, 
politeness,  and   knowledge  of  the    world   qualified 

*  Nelson's  Life  of  Bull. 
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them  to  manage  the  consciences  of  the  wealthy  and 
noble ;  men  with  whom  Halifax  loved  to  discuss 
the  interests  of  empires,  and  from  whom  Dryden 

was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  had   learned  to 

I 

write.*  The  other  section  was  destined  to  ruder; 
and  humbler  service.  It  was  dispersed  over  the 
country,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  persons  not  at  all 
wealthier,  and  not  much  more  refined  than  small 
farmers  or  upper  servants;  yet  it  was  in  these  rus- 
tic priests,  who  derived  but  a  scanty  subsistence 
from  their  tithe  sheaves  and  tithe  pigs,  and  who 
had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  ever  attaining  high 
professional  honors,  that  the  professional  spirit  was 
strongest.  Among  those  divines  who  were  the 
boast  of  the  universities  and  the  delight  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  who  had  attained,  or  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  attain,  opulence  and  lordly  rank,  a  party, 
respectable  in  numbers,  and  more  respectable  in 
character,  leaned  toward  constitutional  principles  of 
government,  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Presby- 
terians, Independents,  and  Baptists,  would  gladly 
have  seen  a  full  toleration  granted  to  all  Protestant 
sects,  and  would  even  have  consented  to  make  al- 
terations in  the  Liturgy  for  the  purpose  of  concil- 
iating honest  and  candid  Nonconformists.  But 
such  latitudinarianism  was  held  in  horror  by  the 
country  parson.  He  was,  indeed,  prouder  of  his 
ragged  gown  than  his  superiors  of  their  lawn  and 
of  their  scarlet  hoods.  The  very  consciousness 
that  there  was  little  in  his  worldly  circumstances  to 
distinguish  him  fronci  the  villagers  to  whom  he 
preached  led  him  to  hold  immoderately  high  the 
dignity  of  that  sacerdotal  office  which  was  his  sin- 
gle title  to  reverence.  Having  lived  in  seclusion, 
and  having  had  little  opportunity  of  correcting  his 
opinions  by  reading  or  conversation,  he  held  and 
taught  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right, 
of  passive  obedience,  and  of  non-resistance  in  all 
their  crude  absurdity.  Having  been  long  engaged 
in  a  petty  war  against  the  neighboring  dissenters, 
he  too  often  hated  them  for  the  wrongs  which  he 
had  done  them,  and  found  no  fault  with  the  Five 
Mile  Act  and  the  Conventicle  Act,  except  that 
those  odious  laws  had  not  a  sharper  edge.  What- 
ever influence  his  office  gave  him  was  exerted  with 
passionate  zeal  on  the  tory  side  ;  and  that  influence 
was  immense.  It  would  be  a  great  error  to  ima- 
gine, because  the  country  rector  was  in  general 
not  regarded  as  a  gentleman,  because  he  could  not 
dare  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies at  the  manor  house,  because  he  was  not  asked 
into  the  parlors  of  the  great,  but  was  left  to  drink 
and  smoke  with  grooms  and  butlers,  that  the  power 
of  the  clerical  body  was  smaller  than  at  present. 


*  "  I  have  frequently  heard  him  (Dryden)  own  with  plea- 
sure that,  if  he  had  any  talent  for  English  prose,  it  was 
owing  to  his  having  often  read  the  writings  of  the  great 
Archbishop  Tillotson." — Congreves  Dedication  of  DryderCs 
Plays. 


The  influence  of  a  class  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tioned to  the  consideration  which  the  members  of 
that  class  enjoy  in  their  individual  capacity.  A 
Cardinal  is  a  much  more  exalted  personage  than  a 
begging  friar  ;  but  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  College  of  Cardinals  has  exer- 
cised a  greater  dominion  over  the  public  mind  of 
Europe  than  the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  In  Ire- 
land, at  present,  a  peer  holds  a  far  higher  station  in 
society  than  a  Roman  Catholic  priest;  yet  there 
are  in  Munster  and  Connaught  few  counties  where 
a  combination  of  priests  would  not  carry  an  elec- 
tion against  a  combination  of  peers.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  pulpit  was  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  what  the  periodical  press  now  is. 
S^carce  any  of  the  clowns  who  came  to  the  parish 
church  ever  saw  a  Gazette  or  a  political  pamphlet. 
Ill-informed  as  their  spiritual  pastor  might  be,  he 
was  yet  better  informed  than  themselves  :  he  had 
every  week  an  opportunity  of  haranguing  them  ; 
and  his  harangues  were  never  answered.  At  every 
importantconjuncture,  invectives  against  the  Whigs 
and  exhortations  to  obey  the  Lord's  Anointed  re- 
sounded at  once  from  many  thousands  of  pulpits; 
and  the  effect  was  formidable  indeed.  Of  all  the 
causes  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament,  produced  the  violent  reaction  against 
the  Exclusionists,  the  most  potent  seems  to  have 
been  the  oratory  of  the  country  clergy. 


VAE  TIBI  RIDENTI! 

Baltimore,  Sept.,  1848. 
Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Messenger  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  some  lines,  which  pretend  to  no 
other  merit  in  their  present  garb,  than  faithfulness  of  trans- 
lation. They  were  penned  some  years  ago  by  a  young  Ger- 
man in  this  city,  and  along  with  others  formed  the  substance 
of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  myself.  To  them  I  shall 
always  attach  a  particular  interest,  as  the  earnest  expres- 
sion of  experience. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  happiness  on  earth  for  Man  ? 

In  vain  have  1  sought  it  in  the  unselfish  devotedness  of 

religion  ; 
In  vain,  too,  in  the  pain-followed  gratification  of  the  senses. 
I  found  it  not  in  the  "  Deliciae  Literaium;" 
Nor  rose  I  above  Misery  in  the  abstraction  of  study. 
The  noisy  scenes  of  the  city  could  not  drown  the  commotions 

of  my  soul ; 
"Black  Care"  kept  pace  with  my  flight  through  other  lands. 
Happiness, — ihat  is  at  peace  with  the  inward,  content  with 

the  outward, 
Has  no  place,  save  in  the  imagination  of  Man — ever  hoping  ! 
Its  counterpart  pervades  every  clime — every  condition. 
No  Mind  doth  not  see  it — no  Heart  doth  not  feel  it, 

Save  that,  which  is — 
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Drugged  asleep  by  Delusion,  or  stiipified  by  Custom. 

We  come  niglier  Happiness,  or  I  would  siy,  are  less  mis- 
erable, 

In  the  seclusion  of  a  countr3'  life,  where  the  better  spirit 
in  us 

Suffers  from  no  man's  condition,  save  that  of  our  own  ; 

For  our  main  unhappiness  is  the  result  of  the  jarring — 
Of  the  discordance — 

Between  the  Spirit  of  Good  and  the  Spirit  of  Evil, 

Which  together,  yet  not  blended,  exist  in  men's  souls  ; 

And  in  proportions,  as  ever  various — as  ever  changing, 

As  are  the  shades  of  Human  Character. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOUTHERN  LIFE. 

NO.   III. 

Who  is  cousin  Frank  ■?  was  the  continnally  re- 
curring question,  which  occupied  Henry's  mind  du- 
ring all  the  changing  themes  of  conversation  ;  and 
he  tortured  his  brain  to  devise  some  method  of  turn- 
ing the  discourse  into  a  channel,  which  might  lead 
to  the  solution  of  his  doubts,  as  to  u'heiher  he  was 
a  married  or  single  man.  Luckily  for  him,  the 
fates  were  propitious  to  the  gratification  of  his  cu- 
riosity, for  in  about  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of 
Frederic  Maynard,  a  gentleman  entered,  who  was 
introduced  to  him  as  Mr.  Frank  Forrest,  and  who 
was  most  cordially  greeted  by  the  whole  company, 
and  affectionately  by  Fanny  and  Philip.  A  single 
glance  at  this  gentleman  nearly  removed  Henry's 
uneasiness,  by  producing  a  belief  amounting  almost 
to  conviction  that  he  was  a  Benedict.  His  dress 
was  unstudied  even  to  carelessness,  his  hair  in  dis- 
order ;  and  there  was  an  off-handedness  and  care- 
Jess  gaiety  in  his  whole  manner,  which  did  not  mark 
any  particular  solicitude,  or  anxiety  about  pleasing. 
But  Henry's  relief  was  complete,  when  Fanny  in- 
quired how  Mary  and  the  children  were. 

"  Mary  is  quite  well,  though  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  betray  that  I  told  you  so. 
The  baby,  she  says,  is  teething,  and  I  can  testify 
that  it  is  cross  enough  to  render  the  conjecture 
probable." 

Henry  felt  a  wonderful  increase  of  good  will 
towards  Mr.  Forrest,  and  indeed  there  was  an  open 
kindness  and  sincerity  of  manner  about  him  which 
inspired  confidence  in  his  hearers,  and  a  degree  of 
talent  and  originality  in  his  desultory  style  of  con- 
versation, which  afforded  them  much  entertain- 
ment and  interest.  The  brilliancy  and  versatility 
of  his  mind  enabled  him  to  change  the  topics  of 
discourse  with  ease  and  grace,  one  of  the  first  of 
conventional  arts  ;  he  talked  with  Mr.  Seyton  on 
agriculture,  with  Mr.  Bolton  on  the  degeneracy  of 
the  limes,  touching  lightly  upon  political  subjects; 
to  Henry  and  Philip  on  general  topics  ;  to  Fanny 
about  new  publications,  flowers,  the  news  of  the 


neighborhood,  on  all  which  subjects  he  seemed  quite 
at  home,  and  had  something  to  say,  piquant  and 
quite  peculiar  to  himself. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  visit,  he  turned  to 
Fanny  with  a  sn:iile  saying — "  My  dear  Coz,  I 
have  troubled  you  so  often,  it  would  be  affecta- 
tion to  make  an  apology  for  doing  so  now.  So 
without  further  preamble,  I  must  beg  you  to  have 
the  numbers  of  the  National  Intelligencer  for  the 
past  two  years — I  know  uncle  Philip  files  them — 
procured  for  me,  and  assist  me  for  about  half  an 
hour  in  looking  them  over;  I  mean  to  advance 
some  new  assertions  in  my  speech  to-morrow, 
of  the  truth  of  which  I  am  assured,  but  yet  I  don't 
know  well  by  what  facts  and  authorities  to  sup- 
port them." 

Mr.  Seyton  looked  grave  and  shook  his  head — 
"  This  is  no  jesting  matter,  Frank,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  most  important  part,  at  least,  of  your 
speech  was'prepared.  Philip,  order  one  of  the  ser- 
vants to  take  over  the  files  of  the  Intelligencer  to 
Mount  Forrest,  and  you  can  give  them  a  thorough 
and  proper  investigation,  Frank." 

Frank  knew  his  uncle  gave  a  strong  proof  of  the 
interest  he  took  in  his  success,  in  trusting  his  pre- 
cious files  of  papers  in  his  careless  hands,  and  he 
replied  slightly  coloring,  though  with  a  good  hu- 
mored smile,  "  Why  uncle  Philip,  I  feel  as  if  I 
was  only  in  my  twelfth  year,  and  was  receiving  a 
good  scpld  which  I  had  richly  merited.  But  I  will 
work  hard  to-night  to  make  amends  for  my  laziness 
and  reward  your  confidence  by  returning  your  pa- 
pers safely.  Ah,  Fanny,  if  I  had  your  quick  eye 
and  ready  apprehension  with  me  to  aid  my  search 
over  the  long  dull  Congressional  proceedings  to- 
night, I  should  soon  be  as  well  off  in  facts  as  I  am 
in  quotations.  But  as  it  is,  I  will  do  my  best,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  any  man  can  promise." 

"  Then  if  I  might  advise,  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Bol 
ton,  "  you  would  go  home  at  once  and  go  to  work  ; 
I  am  pretty  sure  Wilson  has  been  preparing  his 
speech  for  at  least  a  month." 

Frank  laughed,  "  Well,  farewell,  good  people,  I 
see  1  shall  be  driven  off,  if  I  do  not  inake  a  speedy 
retreat."  Then  turning  to  Henry  he  bade  him  a 
more  formal  and  courteous  adieu,  saying  he  hoped 
to  be  disengaged  in  a  day  or  two,  and  should  then 
claim  a  day  from  him. 

It  appeared  to  Henry  that  every  one  was  more 
interested  in  Frank's  success  than  himself,  and  that 
his  exertions  to  prepare  for  his  speech  were  con- 
sidered both  by  himself,  and  his  friends,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  favor  to  them. 

"  Never  fear  for  /urn,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  as  they 
caught  the  last  glimpse  of  Frank  riding  off  with 
the  speed  of  lightning,  "  he  is  more  than  a  match 
for  ten  plodders  like  Wilson." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Seyton,  "  how 
many  fine  young  men  among  us  have  been  destroy- 
ed, by  trusting  to  their  talents  and  despising  the 
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necessary  labor  to  make  those  talents  permanently 
available.  The  richest  veins  of  ore  are  soon  ex- 
hausted, if  they  are  worked  only  at  the  surface. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Frank  and  Wilson 
were  to  exemplify  the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the 
tortoise,  before  their  career  is  ended." 

"  Don't  prophesy  evil  about  cousin  Frank,  if  you 
please,  papa,"  said  Fanny,  in  a  deprecating  lone, 
which  a  few  hours  ago  would  have  sent  a  pang  to 
Henry's  heart,  "  he  can  and  will  exert  himself 
when  he  has  a  sufficient  motive." 

"  There's  nothing  lost  by  hoping,"  said  Mr.  Sey- 
ton,  smiling  at  Fanny's  earnestness,  "  and  no  one 
would  be  belter  pleased  to  prove  me  a  false  prophet, 
than  I  should  be  myself  to  have  it  proved." 

-Immediately  after  breakfast,  on  the  following 
morning,  Mr.  Seylon  proposed  to  his  guests  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  county  Court  House  to  hear 
the  speaking.  Henry  could  not  help  partaking  of 
the  general  interest  in  Frank's  success,  especially 
as  he  perceived  Fanny  was  so  sanguine  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

When  the  gentlemen  returned  in  the  evening, 
Fanny  met  them  at  the  door  to  inquire  how  cousin 
Frank  had  acquitted  himself. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Livingston,"  said  Philip, 
"  you  are  the  only  impartial  judge  amongst  us." 

"  And  even  I  can  scarcely  claim  that  character 
now,  there  is  something  so  irresistibly  prepossess- 
ing about  Mr.  Forrest.  Both  the  matter  and  man- 
ner of  his  speech  were  admirable  ;  his  figures  too 
were  so  beautiful  and  unstudied,  they  might  well 
be  called  the  wild  flowers  of  rhetoric,  for  they  had 
the  freshness  and  nature  of  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  wit;  the  argumentative  part  of  the 
speech  was  clear  and  connected  ;  many  striking 
facts  corroborative  of  his  assertions  were  introdu- 
ced, and  apt  quotations  from  that  Golconda  of 
speakers  and  authors — the  pages  of  the  immortal 
Shakspeare." 

So  bright  a  smile  laughed  in  Fanny's  glorious 
eyes,  and  played  upon  her  lovely  lips,  that  Henry 
could  have  gone  on  praising  Frank  Forrest  for  an 
hour. 

"  I  told  you  papa,  cousin  Frank  would  certainly 
succeed." 

"I  have  no  objection  to  your  telling  me  so,  Fanny, 
but  you  must  not  encourage  Frank  in  the  belief 
that  labor  is  not  necessary  to  success  ;  and  after  all, 
though  as  Mr.  Livingston  says,  he  made  an  admi- 
rable and  effective  speech,  he  would  not  have  done 
so,  but  that  the  labor  of  last  night  repaired  his 
previous  negligence." 

"  Aided  too,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  "  by  a  vast  deal 
of  natural  talent  and  readiness  of  mind." 

"  And  good  humor  too,"  said  Philip;  "  this  dis- 
poses every  one  to  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  whatever 
Frank  says  ;  he  has  not  a  particle  of  gall  in  his 
composition.  I  could  not  help  being  struck  at  his 
good-natured  wish  to  diminish  W^ilson's  mortifica- 


tion as  much  as  possible:  he  complimented  his  speech 
more  than  any  one  else  I  heard  mention  it,  and 
seemed  really  pleased  at  hearing  some  commenda- 
tions of  it,  which  he  desired  me  to  put  into  a  chan- 
nel to  reach  Wilson,  as  he  said  he  did  not  like  to 
repeat  them  to  him,  lest  it  should  seem  like  an  os- 
tentation of  generosity.  W^ilson  looked  so  sulky 
and  gloomy,  however,  that  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
lay  any  flattering  unction  to  his  soul." 

"  Did  you  observe,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  "  that 
Frank  had  mounted  poor  young  W-'illiams  on  his 
fine  black  horse,  and  was  riding  a  hack  himself, 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  just  been  taken  from  the 
plow  1  such  an  action,"  he  continued,  turning  with 
a  smile  to  Mr.  Livingston,  "  can  only  be  properly 
appreciated  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Here  you  often 
see  a  man  riding  a  fine  horse,  who  has  scarcely  a 
second  coat  to  his  back,  and  the  act  was  the  more 
meritorious,  as  Williams  has  neither  vole,  nor  in- 
fluence, nor  agreeable  qualities  to  recommend  him  ; 
he  is  just  a  poor  gentleman,  who  happens  to  have 
no  horse  of  his  own." 

"  Half  an  hour's  conversation  with  Mr.  Forrest, 
and  five  minutes  study  of  his  countenance,  would 
be  sufficient  to  convince  even  a  superficial  observer 
that  he  is  a  fine,  generous  fellow,"  replied  Henry. 

"  He  is  one  of  that  small  and  favored  class  of 
society,"  said  Mr.  Seylon,  "  whose  transgressions 
every  body  excuses ;  whose  faults  are  regarded 
with  that  sort  of  indulgence  with  which  we  regard 
the  sallies  of  a  playful  child,  met  with  a  sort  of  re- 
buke for  form's  sake,  which  does  not  at  all  disguise 
to  the  offender,  that  so  far  from  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure or  disapprobation  of  the  reprover,  he  has 
really  amused  him  and  endeared  himself  to  him. 
All  Frank's  acquaintances  look  upon  his  cimcerns 
as  in  some  measure  their  own,  and  yet  all  this  good 
will  does  not  supply  his  own  want  of  care  and  at- 
tention to  his  affairs." 

"  My  father,"  said  Philip  in  a  low  tone  to  Henry, 
who  was  sitting  by  him,  "  always  thinks  it  necessary 
to  moralize  upon  Frank's  character  for  my  edifica- 
tion, though  none  regards  his  foibles  with  more  in- 
dulgence than  himself." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  just  here  by 
the  entrance  of  a  servant  from  Mount  Forrest,  with 
the  files  of  the  National  Intelligencer  neatly  put  up, 
and  a  few  lines  from  Frank  to  this  effect  : 

"Dear  Philip — Ask  uncle  Philip  to  give  me 
credit  for  punctuality  enough  to  efface  at  least  a 
score  of  former  transgressions,  for  I  am  tired  half 
to  death — much  more  by  riding  a  miserable  beast, 
for  such  horses  deserve  no  other  name, — than  by 
speechifying.  You  must  all  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
row. Tell  Fanny  we  shall  be  much  disappointed  if 
she  is  not  one  of  the  party. 

Yours  truly,  F.  Forrest." 

"  Here  is  a  note  for  you,"  said  Philip,  addressing 
his  sister ;  shall  I  read  it." 
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"  By  no  means.  Indeed,  Philip,  you  must  not," 
she  said  more  earnestly,  as  she  saw  him  about 
breaking  the  seal. 

Farmy  guessed  pretty  well  what  was  the  tenor  of 
the  epistle,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

"Dearest  Fanny — T  have  suffered  all  day  with 
depression  and  strange  feelings  about  my  heart  and 
chest,  increased  nodoubt  by  loneliness  and  anxiety, 
though  Frank  so  far  from  sympathizing  with  me, 
laughs  at  me.  How  truly  Dr.  Harrison  says  that 
no  one  properly  appreciates  the  miseries  of  those 
who  have  suffered  from  nervous  diseases,  but  those 
who  have  experienced  the  like  mysterious  visita- 
tions!  But  a  truce  to  complaints,  for  no  one  ab- 
hors them  more  than  I  do,  or  endeavors  more  to 
suppress  ihem  ;  and  my  feelings  are  so  fluctuating, 
that  I  hope  to-morrow  may  bring  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, and  that  T  may  be  able  to  enjoy  your  com- 
pany. Be  sure  to  come,  dear  Fanny,  I  shall  want 
your  assistance  sadly.  If  you  would  lend  me  your 
cook  and  John,  it  would  be  an  inestimable  favor; 
you  know  rny  servants  are  such  barbarians,  and  I 
am  so  little  able  to  attend  to  things  myself;  besides, 
the  baby  is  teething,  and  I  am  quite  miserable  about 
it — though  Frank  will  not  agree  that  it  is  sick. 
Men  leave  all  the  troubles  of  life  to  women,  while 
they  take  their  pleasure. 

"  Please  bring  me  a  little  hive  syrup,  my  vial  was 
broken  yesterday, — and  a  new  novel  or  two,  if  you 
have  any, — something  really  romantic;  I  cannot 
tolerate  these  pictures  of  domestic  life  ;  one  has 
enough  of  that,  and  I  am  sadly  in  want  of  some- 
thing to  beguile  the  time,  and  make  me  forget  the 
tiresome  realities  that  surround  me. 

"  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  nice  suit  of  clothes 
you  sent  your  little  favorite.  Indeed,  Fanny,  if  it 
were  not  for  your  sympathy  and  assistance,  I  scarce- 
ly know  how  I  should  bear  my  heavy  burdens. 
Frank  is  very  kind,  but  you  know  how  inconsider- 
ate he  is;  and  because  his  mother  was  contented 
to  drudge  through  life,  and  he  recollects  her  doing 
so  many  things  that  a^  lady  should  never  have 'im- 
posed upon  herself,  he  fancies  all  women  ought  to 
do  the  same.  I  believe  those  old  ladies  of  a  for- 
mer day  were  made  without  nerves,  and  really  set 
a  cruel  example  to  posterity.  But  adieu,  dearest 
Fanny.  Frank  hurries  me  to  death.  Harry  says, 
tell  aunt  Fanny  I  put  a  kiss  in  the  letter  for  her. 

"  My  love  to  Philip. 

"  Most  devotedly  and  unalterably  yours, 

Mary." 

Fanny  could  not  avoid  both  smiling  and  sighing 
at  the  contents  of  this  characteristic  epistle.  To 
understand  the  deep  interest  which  she  took  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Forrest  family,  we  must  take  a 
retrospect  of  the  relations  that  existed  between  the 
Forrests  and  Seytons.  Mrs.  Forrest,  Frank  For- 
rest's mother,  had  been  Mr.  Seyton's  eldest  and 
favorite  sister  ;  she  had  preserved  a  natiiraliy  strong 


intellect,  greatly  improved  though  in  rather  an  ir- 
regular way,  by  extensive  and  miscellaneous  read- 
ing ;  she  had  also  received  in  her  youth  regular 
elementary  instruction  from  an  excellent  Scotch 
teacher,  who  had  lived  in  her  father's  family.  She 
had  married  Mr.  Forrest  in  early  life  ;  a  man  pos- 
sessing much  hereditary  wealth,  and  considerable 
talent,  which  he  never  thought  of  using  but  for  his 
own  pleasure  and  amusement ;  of  a  gay,  generous 
temper  and  careless  and  improvident  habits.  The 
natural  consequence  followed:  for  several  years  pre- 
vious to  Mr.  Forrest's  death,  his  fortune  was  con- 
siderably impaired,  and  his  health  became  so  weak, 
and  his  disinclination  to  business  so  strong,  that 
affairs  of  every  kind  fell  into  Mrs.  Forrest's  hands, 
and  she  exerted  all  the  power  of  will,  which  strong 
religious  principle,  excellent  natural  sense  and  in- 
dustrious habits  could  bestow,  to  learn  how  to  per- 
forin all  the  various  and  complicated  duties  which 
now  devolved  upon  her.  In  this  task  she  was 
greatly  assisted  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Seyton,  but 
the  most  trying  and  difficult  duty  which  she  had  to 
perform,  was  the  education  of  her  only  child,  Frank 
Forrest.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  many  of 
her  choicest  gifts,  but  his  character  was  just  one 
of  those  which  requires  the  most  skilful  and  judi- 
cious sort  of  control  to  develop  it  pt»perly,  and 
Mrs.  Forrest  often  had  the  vexation  to^nd  her  ef- 
forts thwarted  by  the  injudicious  indulgence  of  his 
father,  and  his  delight  in  Frank's  companionship. 
She  had.  however,  that  portion  of  success  which  a 
good  and  wise  mother  may  always  attain  by  her 
own  efforts;  she  implanted  good  principles  and 
feelings  in  the  heart  of  her  child,  though  many  of 
his  habits  and  opinions  met  with  her  disapprobation. 
The  Forrests  and  Seytons  lived  always  in  habits 
of  the  strictest  intimacy,  and  Fanny  and  Philip 
looked  upon  Frank  as  an  elder  brother. 

Mr.  Forrest  died  two  years  previous  to  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Forrest,  leaving  his  affairs  in  embarrassment, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  excellent  wife  to  ex- 
tricate them.  Mrs.  Forrest  had  been  dead  now 
about  two  years,  and  during  her  last  illness  she  was 
most  affectionately  nursed  by  Fanny.  A  few  days 
before  her  dejath,  she  called  Fanny  to  her  bedside, 
and  said  to  her  with  much  earnestness  : 

"My  dear  good  child,  I  feel  all  earthly  cares 
will  soon  be  ended  with  me,  though  my  latest  and 
heaviest  will  be  the  welfare  of  my  poor  Frank, 
You  are  aware  that  Mary  is  not  a  helpmate  to  him, 
and  though  she  has  many  good  traits,  and  I  have 
considerable  kindness  of  feeling  for  her,  she  is  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  him,  and  the  very  girl  he  ought 
not  to  have  married.  Now  both  Frank  and  Mary 
are  so  Hmd  of  you,  that  it  will  be  in  your  power  to 
use  great  influence  in  their  family.  .Will  you,  my 
dear,  as  long  as  you  remain  near  them,  endeavor  to 
use  the  same  sort  of  influencCj  which  you  would 
try  to  exert  in  Philip's  family,  were  he  similarly 
situated.     My   brother,  T  know,  will  do  all  he  can 
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for  Frank,  but  in  his  domestic  life,  no  one  can  les- 
sen his  trials  so  nnuch  as  yourself;  indeed,!  some- 
tiaies  hope  you  may  succeed  in  giving  Mary  wiser 
notions  and  better  habits.  Poor  thing,  she  has  been 
brought  up  so  foolishly,  that  she  is  quite  as  much 
to  be  pitied  as  blamed." 

Fanny  pressed  her  aunt's  cold  hand  between  both 
her  own,  and  promised  from  the  very  depth  of  as 
sincere  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  a  human  bosom,  that 
she  would  be  a  sister  to  Frank  and  Mary — and 
faithfully  has  she  kept  her  promise.  She  reaped 
a  rich  reward  in  affection.  Her  decision  was  the 
last  appeal  in  all  cases  of  domestic  difficulty  at 
Mount  Forrest,  and  she  ofien  had  the  satisfaction 
of  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  her  friends,  and 
lessening  the  minor  evils  and  discomforts  with 
which  Frank's  improvidence  and  careless  generos- 
ity, and  Mary's  indolence  and  want  of  energy,  sur- 
rounded them.  But  we  learn  even  from  our  nur- 
sery tales,  that  the  fairy  Disorder  destroyed  in  the 
night,  all  that  the  fairy  Order  accomplished  in  the 
day,  and  thus  it  always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
both  with  fairies  and  mortals.  Our  best  and  truest 
human  help  must  lie  in  our  own  efforts,  and  no 
friend  can  supply  our  own  deficiencies.  Poor  Fanny 
too  had  a  heavy  weight  of  cares  and  responsibili- 
ties of  her  own,  in  a  head  so  young  and  a  heart  so 
light  ;  but  she  had  been  blessed  in  the  guidance  of 
a  wise  and  excellent  mother  until  she  was  sixteen 
years  of  age — and  better  still,  her  heart  was  under 
the  influence  of  that  divine  teaching  which  is  able 
to  guide  us  unto  all  truth;  so  that  she  found  her 
difficulties  constantly  lessening  instead  of  increas- 
ing, and  was  often  able  to  help  others,  when  most 
persons  would  have  thought  themselves  so  over- 
burthened  with  cares  of  their  own,  that  they  must 
sink  under  them  without  assistance. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  on  the  following 
morning,  Fanny  despatched  John  and  the  cook  to 
Mary's  assistance,  with  a  basket  of  sundries  which 
she  thought  might  be  needed,  and  a  note  of  assu- 
rance that  she  would  follow  herself  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Various  unavoidable  delays  occurred  before 
her  departure,  and  Fanny  feared  that  she  should 
arrive  too  late  for  her  to  do  much  to  counteract 
Mary's  mismanagement,  a  circumstance  at  which 
she  was  much  disconcerted  ;  for  besides  her  affec- 
tion for  Frank,  she  had  that  feeling  of  clanship, 
which  exists  so  strongly  in  the  "  Old  Dominion," 
and  she  considered  the  honor  of  the  connexion  in- 
volved in  that  of  all   its  branches. 

Mount  Forrest  was  a  large,  old,  dingy  brick  house, 
built  in  defiance  of  all  rules  of  architecture  ;  the 
primary  object  of  its  structure  being  apparently  the 
greatest  amount  of  inconvenience,  which  could  be 
produced  to  its  proprietors.  The  ground  in  front 
of  the  mansion  was  planted  with  straggling  and  in- 
congruous trees,  which  would  have  served  admi- 
rably to  Mr.  Downing  as  an  exemplification  of 
"  trees  out  of  keeping  ;"  two  long,  straight  flower 


borders  led  up  to  the  house,  filled  with  miscellane- 
ous animals,  presenting  a  confused  assemblage  of 
ragged  growth  of  every  tint  of  color,  and  variety 
of  form,  plentifully  interspersed  with  tall  weeds, 
affording  no  very  striking  proof  of  Mary's  constant 
assertion,  that  she  was  devoted  to  flowers.  In  the 
back  grounds  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  nature  ;  some  fine,  old  forest  trees  grew 
as  Heaven  pleased,  presenting  between  the  open- 
ings of  their  branches,  some  pretty  views  of  the 
river,  which  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  house,  and  a  little  beyond  these  trees  was 
a  kitchen  garden  in  parallelogram  form,  surrounded 
by  high  wooden  palings. 

I  fear  Mount  Forrest  will  occupy  an  unenviable 
page  in  Mr.  Livingston's  note  hook,  thought  Fanny, 
as  she  drove  up  to  the  door.  Frank  was  standing 
in  the  yard,  ready  to  assist  her  out  of  the  carriage, 
with  as  bright  a  smile  on  his  face  as  if  he  had 
never  felt  a  moment's  vexation  in  his  life;  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  little  son  Harry,  a  fine  boy  of 
about  four  years  old. 

"  Ah,  Fanny,  I  am  really  delighted  to  see  you  ; 
we  never  wanted  the  assistance  of  a  kind  fairy  more, 
though  I  fear  she  will  be  at  last  tired  of  waving  her 
wand  in  our  behalf." 

Fanny  had  stooped  to  kiss  her  little  pet.  who  al- 
most smothered  her  with  caresses,  until  Frank 
gently  pushed  him  away,  saying,  "  Come,  you  must 
not  spoil  auntFanny'sdress,  you  little  rflgue  :  look, 
Fanny,  is  it  not  too  provoking,  the  only  thing  worth 
showing  on  my  domains,  except  the  black  horses, 
has  been  so  spoiled  by  his  mother,  that  he  is  not  fit 
to  be  seen.  See  how  absurdly  Mary  has  cut  his 
liair,  and  I've  hurt  her  feelings  so  much  by  object- 
ing to  it,  that  I  am  afraid  the  ditmer  will  suffer  for 
it,  for  I  think  she  has  retired  to  an  inner  apartment 
to  punish  me  and  compose  her  own  feelings." 

Fanny  was  scarcely  less  mortified  than  Frank  to 
see  little  Harry  so  disfigured,  but  he  was  so  beau- 
tiful a  child,  that  his  appearance  could  notbe  spoiled, 
even  by  this  untoward  circumstance. 

"  He  is  not  quite  spoiled  yet,"  said  Fanny,  smi- 
ling, and  stroking  his  head  fondly  ;  I  will  dress  him 
myself  to-day,  and  you  shall  see  that  he  will  still 
make  quite  as  good  an  appearance  as  the  black 
horse.     Where  is  your  mother,  darling  1" 

"  In  the  rocking  chair  in  her  room,"  said  Harry. 

"  In  spite  of  all  your  efforts,  my  dear  little  cou- 
sin, I  am  sure  that  Mount  Forrest  will  figure  in 
Mr.  Livinglon's  sketches  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  disorderly  style,  a  sort  of 
Headlong  Hall,  or  Castle  Rackrent,  exemplifying 
all  the  evil  results  of  our  institution.  'Tis  vain  to 
struggle  against  fate,  and  to  make  a  striking  pic- 
ture there  must  be  shades  as  well  as  lights.  Mount 
Forrest  now  will  be  a  fine  contrast  to  Oak  Green ; 
so  as  soon  as  you  ascertain  that  Mary  has  allowed 
us  dinner  enough  to  support  our  character  for  bar- 
baric hospitality,  you  had  better  come  back,  and  let 
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me  tell  you  all  about  my  speech,  and  little  Harry's 
smart  sayings,  and  my  good  resolutions — I  have 
made  quite  a  new  set  of  them." 

"  I  was  delighted,  though  not  at  all  surprised,  to 
hear  that  you  had  made  such  a  fine  speech,  and  will 
return  as  soon  as  possible  to  hear  all  about  it." 

"  Did  uncle  Philip  approve  of  it  V 

"  Very  much.  Every  one  approved  of  it;  in- 
deed, that  is  a  cold  term  to  express  their  praise — 
they  admired  it  extremely." 

'*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  One  word  more — was 
not  uncle  Philip  surprised  at  my  punctuality  in  re- 
turning the  papers." 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  laughing,  "  both  surprised 
and  pleased  ;  but  indeed  I  cannot  stop  to  talk  now, 
cousin  Frank." 

Fanny  went  immediately  to  Mary's  room,  where 
slie  found  her  rocking  to  and  fro  in  the  most  dis- 
consolate manner  imaginable  ;  traces  of  tears  were 
still  visible  on  her  face. 

"  Ah,  Fanny,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her  hand 
towards  her,  "  it  is  really  a  relief  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  see  you.  I  am  very  nervous  and 
discouraged  this  morning.  I  scarcely  know  what 
to  set  about  first,  and  am  fitter  for  my  bed  than  the 
drawing  room." 

"  Well  I  am  ready  to  render  you  all  the  assist- 
ance in  my  power.  The  first  great  object  in  a  di- 
ning day  for  gentlemen,  is  the  dinner,  you  know. 
I  suppose  that  is  all  going  on  right." 

"  I  hope  it  is,  but  my  head  is  in  so  confused  a 
state,  and  Frank  has  made  such  a  fuss  about  my 
spoiling  Harry's  curls,  as  he  calls  my  cutting  his 
hair,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  things  are  going  on. 
He  never  appreciates  my  efforts.  Papa  and  mama 
used  to  think  I  had  a  turn  for  every  thing.  Frank 
doesn't  think  that  I  know  how  to  do  any  thing." 

"  You  know  cousin  Frank  loves  to  tease  every 
body  sometimes,  but  it  is  all  in  good  humor.  We 
must  pay  him  back  in  his  own  coin,  and  laugh  in 
our  turn." 

"  Ah,  Fanny,  my  feelings  are  unfortunatelv  too 
sensitive.  I  don't  understand  this  sort  of  jesting; 
indeed,  I  don't  wish  to  do  so." 

At  this  moment  a  little  black  girl  effected  a  for- 
cible entrance,  by  bursting  open  the  door,  and  say- 
■jig  in  a  loud  voice — 

"  Missis,  aunt  Rachel  say  you  did'nt  give  her  no 
spice  for  the  calf's  head,  and  she  aint  got  half  eggs 
enough  for  the  lemon  puddings,  and  she  don't  know 
how  many  chickens  yon  wants  fried,  and  what  must 
you  season  the  custard  with,  and" — 

"  Good  gracious,  was  ever  mortal  so  plagued  ;  it 
would  require  a  hundred  heads  and  a  hundred  hands 
to  supply  the  wants  of  this  house;  the  spice  is  all 
out — tell  Tom  to  get  a  horse  and  ride  directly  to 
Mr.  Barton's  store  for  .some.  Fanny,  dear,  will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  write  a  note  for  it  V 

"  Master  done  send  Tom  a  fishing  by  light  this 
morning.*' 


"  How  dreadfully  inconsiderate  of  Frank  :  then 
send  the  note  to  the  overseer." 

"  Never  mind,  Mary,  about  the  spice,"  said  Fan- 
ny, "  I  had  some  put  in  the  basket  this  morning, 
thinking   it  might   be  of  use  :  and  now  for  eggs." 

"  Yes — now  for  eggs  ;  but  I  doubt  if  any  can  be 
got." 

"Peggy,"  said  Fanny,  turning  to  the  little  mes- 
senger of  evil  with  an  encouraging  smile,  "  I  know 
you're  a  good  girl — take  a  basket,  and  run  as 
quickly  as  you  can  around  to  the  cabins,  tell  the 
women  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  nice  dinner  with- 
out more  eggs  ;  bring  all  you  can  find,  if  you  gel 
one  here,  and  two  there,  and  make  haste  back,  like 
a  good  girl." 

The  child  grinned  and  showed  a  row  of  ivory 
from  ear  to  ear,  then  ran  off  with  incredible  speed 
to  do  Fanny's  bidding.  She  returned  breathless,  in 
a  shorter  time  than  Fanny  and  Mary  had  suppo- 
sed it  possible  she  could  have  performed  her  errand, 
with  a  basket  full  of  eggs,  and  said  to  Fanny — 
"  Some  of  these,  Miss  Fauny,  is  my  eggs  ;  I  was 
going  to  set  my  hen  on  'em  but 'long  as  you  wanted 
'em,  I  brought  'em  to  you." 

Fanny  nodded  and  smiled  saying,  "I  shall  re- 
member it,  Peggy,"  conveying  thus  to  her  mind  the 
satisfactory  assurance,  that  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar pay  from  her  mistress,  she  would  receive  some 
additional  remuneration  from  herself. 

There  were  so  many  of  Mary's  omissions  and 
commissions  to  be  corrected,  and  Fanny  sat  about 
assisting  and  advising  with  so  much  good  humor, 
that  Mary  became  occupied,  forgot  her  grievances 
about  little  Harry's  hair,  and  her  own  extreme  in- 
disposition, and  entered  with  some  interest  upon 
various  matters  which  had  still  to  be  regulated. 
And  then  Harry  and  herself  had  both  to  be  dressed 
for  dinner.  Fanny  undertook  Harry's  toilet,  and 
Mary  still  considered  dressing  herself  for  company 
by  no  means  an  uninteresting  occupation.  Mary 
had  been  considered  a  beauty,  but  as  hers  was  a 
style  of  beauty  which  depended  more  on  delicacy, 
bloom  and  softness  for  its  attraction,  than  upon  ex- 
pression, it  could  not  bear  the  test  of  slip  shod 
dressing  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  domestic  vexa- 
tion. A  wearied  look,  and  sort  of  viftimized  air, 
often  clouded  her  brow,  and  a  partiality  for  pale 
and  nondescript  colors,  was  injurious  to  an  extreme- 
ly blonde  and  somewhat  faded  style  of  beauty. 
Mary  too  still  affected  the  romantic  style  in  dress, 
wore  immensely  long  ringlets,  whether  they  were 
in  or  out  of  fashion,  and  persisted  in  wearing  a  kind 
of  neck-dress  which  had  been  considered  peculiarly 
becoming  to  her  in  her  days  of  girlhood,  but  which 
was  now  quite  obsolete. 

Yet  Mary  was  capable  under  advantageous 
circumstances  of  looking  very  pretty;  her  features 
were  unusually  regular  ;  she  had  a  rich  profusion  of 
glossy,  flaxen  hair,  a  light  figure,  and  when  she 
was  not  forced  to  exert  herself  much,  and  the  cur- 
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rent  ran  smooth,  her  countenance  wore  a  soft  and 
placid  look,  which  was  its  natural  expression. 

Fanny  saw  with  some  alarm,  a  dress  laid  on  the 
bed,  of  faded  and  ambiguous  colors,  of  thin  tex- 
ture and  so  mingled  of  woollen,  linen,  silk  and  cot- 
ton, that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  of 
what  materials  it  was  made,  and  ribbons  of  a  blu- 
ish green. 

"  Now  this  is  about  what  I  call  a  sentimental 
color,"  said  Mary  taking  up  the  gown  with  an  air 
of  complacency  ;  "  is  it  not  pretty,  Fanny  ;  but  dear 
me,  what  a  shocking  fruit  stain  on  the  front  breadth, 
and  now  I  remember  Harry  would  insist  on  eating 
a  peach  in  my  lap  the  last  time  I  wore  it,  and  it 
has  taken  all  the  color  out :  I  certainly  am  the  most 
unlucky  woman  in  the  world." 

"  Here's  a  silver  gray  silk  that  has  remained 
in  obscurity  too  long,"  said  Fanny  taking  it  from 
the  wardrobe,  "  this  vi'ith  some  pink  ribbon  and  a 
white  cape  will  be  very  becoming  to  you." 

"  It  does  not  suit  my  style  half  so  well  as  my 
sentimental  colored  dress  ;  however  it  don't  matter 
much,  and  it  is  getting  late  ;  indeed,  one's  ward- 
robe gets  into  such  a  state,  when  one  has  a  house 
and  children  to  attend  to,  that  it  is  as  much  as  a 
married  woman  can  do  in  our  state  of  things,  to 
dress  herself  decently  :  taste  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

"  This  is  really  very  pretty,  and  in  very  good 
taste,"  said  Fanny,  assisting  Mary  to  arrange  her 
dress. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  Fanny,  if  you  had  not  made 
a  conquest  of  Mr.  Livingston,  though  doubtless  you 
have." 

"  Not  that  T  am  aware  of,"  said  Fanny,  smiling  ; 
"such  things  do  not  happen  of  course.  Mr.  Livings- 
ton would  probably  never  dream  of  falling  in  love 
with  a  southern  lady,  putting  my  charms  out  of  the 
question  ;  you  forget,  too,  Mary,  that  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  accomplished  and  fashionable  wo- 
men." 

"  I  suppose  he's  of  the  supercilious  order  ;  if  so, 
we  can  think  quite  as  little  of  him  as  he  can  do  of 
us." 

"  Not  at  all, — he  is  a  very  agreeable,  handsome 
young  man,  easy  and  polite  in  his  manners.  You 
must  like  him  for  Philip's  sake.  But  Mary,  the 
baby  must  be  dressed  nicely,  Philip  will  certainly 
ask  to  see  him." 

"  Oh,  we  can  truly  say  he  is  not  well,  though 
he  is  worth  showing,"  said  Mary,  bending  over  the 
child  with  a  look  of  fondness ;  "  but  we  have  really 
had  worry  enough  this  morning,  and  must  leave 
the  baby  in  dishabille.  I  see  the  gentlemen  com- 
ing along  the  cedar  lane  ;  they  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes,  so  we  will  go  down  into  the  drawing 
room.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  Philip  :  is  he  as 
handsome  as  ever,  Fanny  ?" 

"Yes  handsomer,  his   manner  is  more  formed, 


and  he  is  altogether  much  improved,  and  as  warm- 
hearted as  ever." 

The  ladies  had  only  proceeded  as  far  as  the  land- 
ing place  on  the  stairs,  when  they  were  stopped  in 
their  progress  by  old  John,  bowing  profoundly  to 
Mary. 

"  How  do  you  do,  John,"  said  Mary  graciously. 

"  Reasonable  1  thank  you,  madam,  how  is  your- 
self." 

"  Not  very  well,  John,  but  rather  better." 

"You  looks  mons'ous  well.  Miss  Mary,  but  if 
you  please,  madam,  tell  me  before  the  company 
comes  how  the  dinner  is  to  be  set  out." 

"  I  leave  all  that  to  you,  John,  you  can  manage 
it  better  than  I  can." 

"  But,  Miss  Mary,  some  of  them  dishes  I'm  afraid 
will  be  right  hard  to  match,  and  besides  there  will 
be  so  many  dishes  we  can't  cram  'em  on  the  table 
by  no  possibility." 

"  I  hope  Frank  will  be  satisfied  that  the  dinner 
will  be  large  enough,  well  I  leave  it  all  to  you,  John, 
you  know  what  looks  nice,  quite  as  well  as  I  do, 
the  most  indifferent  dishes  you  must  keep  back." 

Fanny  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  mixed  ex- 
pression of  perplexity  and  complacency  visible  in 
John's  countenance  at  this  unlimited  obligation  of 
power,  and  at  the  appealing  glance  he  cast  towards 
herself,  as  if  to  discover  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
missible to  ask  counsel  of  her  in  Mary's  presence. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  aid  him  a  little  with  our 
advice,"  said  Fanny. 

"I  should  be  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  Fanny,  if 
you  would  give  whatever  directions  you  think 
proper,  my  head  is  so  confused  this  morning  when 
I  attempt  to  think,  and  Frank  will  certainly  approve 
if  you  direct." 

Fanny  listened  patiently  to  John's  repetitions  of 
difficulties,  and  commentaries  on  the  comparative 
advantages  of  different  dishes,  and  then  gave  him 
such  plain  and  precise  orders  as  to  what  was  to  be 
omitted,  and  in  what  manner  the  remaining  dishes 
were  to  be  arranged,  that  John  returned  to  the 
kitchen  with  a  much  clearer  head  and  lighter  heart 
than  he  had  left  it  with,  for  he  considered  his  own 
credit  quite  as  much  involved  in  the  dinner  as  if  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  family. 

Mary  paused,  while  Fanny  talked  with  John,  but 
gave  little  attention  to  the  conversation,  quite  re- 
lieved to  get  rid  of  the  load  of  responsibility.  Frank, 
who  was  just  coming  in  search  of  them,  was  much 
pleased  to  perceive  that  Fanny  had  taken  the  helnn 
in  her  own  hands. 

He  smiled  at  Fanny  with  so  much  thankfulness 
and  pleasure,  that  she  felt  more  than  rewarded  for 
her  exertions,  complimented  Mary's  dress  so  highly 
as  to  restore  her  good  humor  completely,  stroked 
little  Harry's  shorn  head,  and  thought  of  the  curls, 
but  only  said, 

"You  're  a  nice  little  fellow  after  all,  Harry, 
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won't  you  be  glad  to  see  cousin  Philip,  he  is  almost 
here  now." 

"  Yes,  oh  there  comes  cousin  Philip,  riding  such 
a  pretty  horse,  but  is  he  as  pretty  as  my  black 
horse,  Papa?" 

"  Not  quite,  bnt  very  pretty." 

Frank  received  his  guests  with  so  much  genuine 
pleasure  and  cordiality  that  Henry  felt  himself  at 
home,  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  thresh- 
old, and  Mary  was  so  much  delighted  to  see  Philip 
that  she  fortunately  forgot  to  assume  a  company 
air  and  manner  in  receiving  Frank,  and  was  quite 
natural.  Philip  seated  himself  by  Mary,  little 
Harry  climbed  in  his  lap  and  looked  in  his  face, 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  fondness  and  shyness 
as  if  not  quite  sure  that  he  was  the  veritable  cousin 
Philip. 

"  Fanny,"  said  Philip,  "  will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  have  the  basket  brought,  I  asked  you  to  have  put 
up  in  the  carriage." 

And  Fanny  tripped  away,  and  soon  returned  with 
a  huge  basket  of  toys,  which  Philip  unpacked  equal- 
ly to  the  delight  of  Harry  and  his  mother. 

"I  can  now  understand,"  said  Henry  laughing, 
"  why  you  purchased  such  a  cargo  of  toys,  Philip, 
the  shopman  actually  thought  he  was  about  to  set 
up  a  toy  shop." 

"  He  ought  to  have  told  him  he  was  supplying  a 
clan,  and  a  very  serious  thing  it  is  to  belong  to  a 
clan,  Mr.  Livingston,  of  which  you  will  be  more 
aware  when  you  have  been  sometime  longer  with 
us." 

*'  A  very  pleasant  one,  too,  I  should  imagine  to 
have  so  many  to  share  your  joys  and  sorrows." 

"  Yes,  if  you  take  only  a  one  sided  view  of  clan- 
ship, it  is  a  very  pretty  thing,  but  if  a  many  sided 
one  as  we  must  always  do  to  ascertain  truth,  it 
presents  many  shades  as  well  as  lights,  does  it  not, 
Fanny?  No  one  ought  to  know  better  than  you, 
for  Flora  M'lvor  herself  was  not  a  truer  clans- 
woman." 

"  Well,  I  think  the  pleasures  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  pains  and  penalties." 

"  A  disinterested  verdict  from  a  young  lady,  who 
often  has  fifteen  or  sixteen  children  under  ten  years 
of  age  to  spend  some  weeks  with  her,  all  too  es- 
pecially fond  of  cousin  Faimy,  and  most  of  them 
reared  in  defiance  of  Solomon's  precept  '  to  spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.'  Indeed  we  are  pretty 
generally  adopting  the  idea,  in  reference  to  uncle 
Philip's  opinion,  that  the  rod,  after  all,  is  a  mere 
figure  of  speech." 

"  And  after  assuming  this  figurative  existence,  it 
soon  vanishes  into  thin  air,  and  becomes  a  nonen- 
tity ?"  said  Henry. 

Frank  assented  with  a  smile  and  nod  of  the  head, 
but  Mr.  Seyton  was  too  much  in  earnest  on  all 
moral  subjects  to  suffer  the  matter  to  be  dismissed 
after  so  light  a  discussion;  he  accordingly  entered 
with  much  warmth  and  seriousness  upon  his  views 


with  regard  to  education,  proving  to  his  own  satis- 
faction at  least,  that  whipping  was  seldom  or  never 
inflicted,  but  from  indolence,  temper,  or  ignorance 
of  human  nature  in  the  inflictpr,  and  that  it  was 
calculated  to  lovv'er  instead  of  improving  a  child's 
character.  All  listened  with  respectful  deference 
to  Mr.  Seyton,  but  as  no  one  attempted  to  contro- 
vert his  opinions  the  conversation  soon  assumed  a 
livelier,  and  more  general  character.  No  one 
talked  for  display,  but  every  one  from  the  fulness 
of  the  heart  or  the  head. 

Plenry  soon  obeyed  the  irresistible  law  of  attrac- 
tion which  drew  him  towards  the  sofa,  where  Fanny 
and  Mary  were  seated,  and  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  them,  addressing  himself  chiefly  to  Mary 
upon  flowers,  novels,  poetry,  scenery  and  -kindred 
topics,  generally  considered  peculiarly  suitable  to 
ladies.  He  discoursed  with  wood  taste  and  knowl- 
edge lightly  and  gracefully  on  these  subjects,  and 
nothing  that  he  said  or  did  could  have  betrayed  the 
state  of  his  heart,  yet  an  observant  and  disinter- 
ested spectator  might  have  detected  it,  from  the 
glance  which  rested  occasionally  with  tenderness 
and  admiration  upon  Fanny,  and  an  accidental 
modulation  of  tone  now  and  then  when  he  addressd 
her. 

The  emotions  that  Henry  was  now  experiencing 
were  so  deep,  so  sweet,  so  entrancing,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  analyze  them,  lest  the  bright  dream 
should  vanish  and  leave  him  to  darkness  and  deso- 
lation ;  he  had  not  even  embodied  the  cherished 
secret  of  his  heart  in  words  to  his  mother  from  the 
same  superstitious  feeling.  Every  glance  of  Fan- 
ny's clear,  ingenuous  eyes,  every  sweet,  cheerful 
tone  of  voice,  addressed  to  himself,  spoke  of  kind- 
ness, but  not  of  love,  yet  Henry  did  not  despair. 
A  heart  so  full  as  Fanny's,  of  domestic  affections, 
so  occupied  with  thoughts  and  cares  for  the  welfare 
of  others,  was  not  to  be  lightly  or  easily  won,  and 
Henry,  though  never  vain,  and  now  even  humble, 
could  not  but  be  conscious  that  his  exterior,  his 
manners,  his  accomplishments  were  such  as  to  en- 
courage him  to  hope  that  he  might  win  a  lady's 
love.  Indeed  he  had  already  made  several  unin- 
tentional conquests,  but  how  different  were  the  la- 
dies who  had  so  generously  bestowed  their  hearts 
upon  him  from  Fanny,  words  could  not  express, 
and  yet  these  brilliant  and  accomplished  damsels 
would  have  heard  with  unutterable  amazement,  that 
Henry  could  have  awarded  the  preference  to  a 
country  girl  brought  up  in  Virginia. 

Yet  so  it  was,  and  there  is  no  way  of  accounting 
for  these  strange  perversities  of  taste,  but  that  the 
heart  is  a  wayward  thing. 

The  day  passed  off"  so  pleasantly  and  swiftly,  that 
all  the  company  were  surprised  and  concerned  to 
hear  Mr.  Seyton  order  the  carriage  and  horses  in 
the  evening,  saying  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
stay  out  longer,  as  the  dews  were  so  heavy.  At 
parting  Frank  and  Mary   pressed  Henry  to  visit 
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them  frequently  and  unceremoniously,  which  he 
willingly  promised  to  do,  and  though  Mary  had  had 
but  little  agency  in  the  success  of  the  day,  she  con- 
gratulated herself  that  things  ha  i  gone  off  so  well, 
a  result  which  she  seemed  to  imagine  to  have 
been  chiefly  from  the  effect  of  her  own  exertions. 
This  mistake  Frank  was  good-natured  enough  to 
make  no  attempt  to  remove,  and  in  this  pleasant  de- 
lusion we  shall  leave  her  for  the  present. 

F 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  NEW  PYTHAGOREAN. 

CHAPTER  FIRST. 

One  of  the  deepest  mysteries  in  the  Ancient 
Greek  Philosophy,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls— the  metempsychosis,  as  it  was 
called.  According  to  that  doctrine,  the  soul  of  man 
moved  forward,  from  body  to  body,  in  the  drama  of 
this  world.  The  soul  which  was  Euphorbus  at 
Troy,  was  afterwards  Pythagoras,  the  wonder-work- 
er of  Greece.  While  one  day  musing  in  an  Argive 
temple,  the  spirit,  then  in  the  body  of  Pythagoras, 
saw  and  knew  upon  the  wall,  the  shield  it  had  worn 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  when  it  was  in  the  body  of 
Euphorbus.  "  Clypeo  Trojanarefixo  tempora  tes- 
tatus."  And  the  mystical  Sage  professed  that  some 
rays  of  memory  of  those  grand  old  days  at  Troy 
actually  broke  in  upon  him,  there  in  Argos,  after 
the  lapse  of  full  five  hundred  years  : 

Ipse  ego  (nam  memini)  Trojani  tempore  belli 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram. — Ovid. 

We  shall  ever  believe  that  there  was  more  of  the 
soul,  if  not  the  body,  of  truth,  among  those  noble 
old  lovers  of  the  spirit's  mysteries,  than  there  was 
among  the  Hobbeses  and  the  Humes  and  other 
Dry-as-dusts,  their  scoffers,  in  modern  times.  As 
wild  a  thing  as  this  metempsychosis  seems  to  be, 
it  is  easy  to  show,  that,  like  several  other  things 
which  satyrs  and  sadducees  had  hooted  away,  and 
which  deeper,  humbler  souls  are  bringing  back,  it 
takes  its  rise  from  among  the  very  crystals  around 
the  fountain  of  human  thought.  Its  germ  was 
truth  ;  and  although  its  growth  became  excrescent, 
yet  it  still  continued  to  tell  a  certain  truth  to  all 
meditative  minds.  The  following  passage  by  Sir 
William  C.  Smith,  late  Baron  of  the  Irish  Exche- 
quer, a  man  of  a  very  highly  cultivated  and  philo- 
sophic mind,  probably  describes  the  very  mystery 
of  human  nature  which  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis  with  the   Samian  sage,  and  to 


that  of  all  knowledge  being  but   the   memory  of  a 
pre-existence  as  taught  by  his  great  disciple  Plato  : 

"  In  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  memory, 
may  I  be  permitted  here  to   take  notice  of  a  cer- 
tain mystery  or  marvel  which  has  occasionally  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  and  in  voucher  of  the  existence 
of  which  I  have  the  experience  of  others  in  addi- 
tion to  my  own  !     I  mean  that  strange  impression, 
which  will  occasionally  come  with  unexpected  sud- 
denness on  the  mind,  that  the  scene  now  passing, 
and  in  which  we  share,  is  one,  which   in  the  very 
place,  and  in  the  very  words,  with   the   same  per- 
sons, and  with  the  same  feelings,  we  had  accurately 
rehearsed  we  know  not  where   before.       It  is  the 
most  extraordinary  of  sensations,  and  is  one  which 
will  occur  where  in  what  is  going  forward  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  or  of  particular  interest  invol- 
ved.    While  we  speak,  our  former  words  are  ring- 
ing in  our  ears,  and  the   sentences  which   we  form 
are  the  faint  echoes  of  a  conversation  had  in  the 
olden  time.     Our  conscious  thoughts,  too,  as  they' 
rise,  seem  to  whisper  to  each  other  that  this  is  not 
their  first  appearance  in  this  place.      In  short,  all 
that  is  now  before  us  seems  the  apparition  of  a  di- 
alogue long  departed — the  spectral  resurrection  of 
scenes  and  transactions  long  gone  by.     Or  we  may 
be  said,  by  the  momentary  gleam  of  a  flash  of  re- 
miniscence, to  be  reviewing  in  a  mysterious  mirror 
the  dark  reflection  of  times  past,  and  living  over, 
in  minute  and  shadowy  detail,  a  duplicate  of  the  in- 
cidents of  some  pre-existent  state."* 

The  biographer  of  the  Irish  lawyer  says,  that 
the  fact  of  such  mysterious  appearances  is  beyond 
all  question  in  minds  of  a  peculiar  constitution  ;  and 
goes  on  to  give  a  conversation  not  long  since  had 
with  another  distinguished  member  of  the  Bar,  a 
man  not  very  prone  to  airy  fancies,  who  said  that, 
"  once  when  shooting  in  a  remote  part  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Cork,  which  he  had  never  till  then  visited, 

*  Note  by  the  Editor. — This  striking  passage  from 
Baron  Smith  seems  but  another  form  of  expressing  what 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  so  finely  suggested  in  the  person  of 
Bertram  in  Guy  Mannering.  The  reader  will  perhaps  re- 
collect the  train  of  thought  in  which  Bertram  indulged  on 
revisiting  the  castle  of  Ellangowan.  A  resemblance  so  re- 
markable could  scarcely  have  been  accidental.  We  quote 
from  Guy  Mannering,  in  the  opening  of  the  41st  chapter: 

"  Why  is  it,  he  thought,  continuing  to  follow  out  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  which  the  scene  prompted,— Why  is  it  that 
some  scenes  awaken  thoughts,  which  belong  as  it  were  to 
dreams  of  early  and  shadowy  recollertion,  such  as  my  old 
Bramin  Moonshie  would  have  ascribed  in  a  state  of  previous 
existence?  Is  it  the  visions  of  our  sleep  that  float  confu- 
sedly in  our  memory,  and  are  re^-.alled  by  the  appearance  of 
such  real  objects  as  in  any  respect  correspond  to  the  phan-  - 
toms  they  presented  to  our  imagination  ?  How  often  do  we 
find  ourselves  in  society  which  we  have  never  before  met, 
and  yet  feel  impressed  ivith  a  mysterious  and  ill-defined  con- 
sciousness, that  neither  the  scene,  the  speakers  nor  the  subjects, 
are  entirely  new ;  nay,  feel  as  if  we  could  anticipate  that 
part  of  the  conversation  which  has  not  yet  taken  place  !" 
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he  reached  a  certain  spot  which  he  had  the  most 
distinct  remembrance  of  having  seen  before — the 
hills — the  trees — the  river — the  old  tower  ;  in  fact, 
every  thing  served  to  satisfy  his  memory." 

And  if  one  should  take  this  fine  piece  of  meta- 
physical analysis  in  his  hand,  and  visit  the  parlors 
of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  reflecting  charac- 
ters from  the  Potomac  to  the  Roanoke,  a  wager 
could  hardly  be  lost  on  his  finding  more  witnesses 
to  its  truth  than  he  would  find  Hobbists  and  Hum- 
ists  to  scout  the  grand  old  mysteries.  And  the  wit- 
nesses for  it  would  weigh  more,  as  well  as  number 
more,  than  those  against  it.  An  hundred  men  would 
say,  each  of  them,  that  he  had  an  hundred  limes 
had  the  same  experience  ; — that  in  passing  some 
country-seat  with  its  avenue  of  tall  trees,  or  in 
coming  upon  some  wild  striking  scene  by  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  road,  or  in  looking  out  from  the  window 
of  a  stage-coach  unpremeditatedly,  in  places  he 
was  visiting  for  the  first  time,  he  had  caught  "that 
momentary  flash  of  reminiscence,''  that  "  dark  re- 
flection of  times  past." 

This  is  perhaps  the  truth  which  is  at  the  bottom 
also  of  some  of  the  most  mysterious  things  related 
of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  the  German  magician  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  especially  of  what  was  said  to 
have  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  his  meeting  with 
the  poet-earl  of  Surrey,  at  the  court  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony.  Among  many  other  eminent  men 
present  was  the  famous  Desiderius  Erasmus.  All 
wanted  to  see  some  famous  man  of  the  past,  pre- 
sented to  view  by  the  power  of  his  art.  One  wish- 
ed to  see  Plautus;  another  Ovid  ;  but  the  wish  of 
Erasmus  prevailed,  who  desired  to  see  Tully  in 
the  act  of  delivering  his  oration  in  behalf  of  Ros- 
cius.  It  is  said  that  the  Roman  did  appear,  and 
did  deliver  the  oration  just  as  ive  have  it,  with 
such  gestures  and  animation  and  spirit  that  the  au- 
dience were  ready  again  to  acquit  Roscius  by  a 
unanimous  verdict.  The  truth  that  is  in  the  mar- 
vel is  perhaps  this.  The  very  soul  of  Erasmus 
had  been  nourished  and  brought  up  on  the  genius 
of  Tully.  The  same  was  probably  true  of  others, 
perhaps  of  all,  in  the  company.  It  is  plain  in  the 
very  terms  of  the  story  that  ihey  were  all  lovers 
of  the  new  classic  learning  which  was  then  just 
fairly  beginning  to  brighten  the  spirit  of  Europe. 
The  magician  may  have  struck  "  the  electric  chain" 
of  their  memory  by  means  not  more  abstruse  than 
those  known  to  be  in  the  employment  of  mere 
leger-de-main,  so  as  to  produce  an  impression  of 
the  presence  of  a  scene  upon  which  their  thoughts 
were  turned,  and  which  their  own  deep  anxieties 
were  assisting  him  to  present.  At  least  Erasmus 
could  without  great  difficulty  dream  he  saw  and 
heard  Tully,  and  the  others  would  not  wish  to  have 
seen  or  heard  less  than  the  learned  Herr  Eras- 
mus. It  is  to  be  well  noted  that  the  exhibitions  of 
Agrippa  to  his  various  customers  were  always  those 
persons  of  the  jiast  upon  whom  the   deep  passions 


of  the  spectator  ran — the  dead  object  of  love — the 
scenes  of  some  splendid  work  of  ancient  genius — 
the  object  which  genius  or  ambition  emulated.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  an  interview  with  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  that  interloping  outlaw  of  modern  ro- 
mance, in  which  he  shewed  to  the  fascinated  soul 
of  that  being,  the  eastern  maiden  whom  he  had 
loved  in  his  youth,  under  a  palm-tree  by  a  fountain 
somewhere  in  the  East.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a 
great  lover  of  the  new  Greek  learning,  and  Agrip- 
pa shewed  Sir  Thomas  More  the  destruction  of 
Troy  in  a  dream.  By-the-by,  it  was  a  dream  which 
a  Sir  Thomas  More  of  this  day  would  count  it  no 
great  marvel  to  have  without  an  Agrippa,  provided 
he  had  spent  the  preceding  day  and  evening  deep- 
ly wrapped  in  the  Iliad.  To  Thomas  Cromwell, 
the  Magician  showed  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  bevy  of 
Lords,  hunting  in  Windsor  forest.  And  to  Charles 
v.,  of  Germany,  a  man  ambitious  of  a  sort  of  glo- 
ry which  came  not  swiftly  enough  upon  him,  he 
showed  David,  Solomon,  Gideon  and  the  Nine 
W^orthies,  in  their  appropriate  dress.  See  Godwin's 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 

These  men,  it  is  true,  Agrippa  and  Pythagoras, 
had  much  of  what  we  should  now  term  humbus^ 
about  them.  Yet  they  probably  felt  some  myste- 
rious but  true  laws  of  the  soul  more  strongly  than 
other  men.  The  Greek  was  evidently  a  man  of 
the  deepest  idiosyncrasies.  Emotions  which  in 
other  men  show  no  great  prominence,  because  they 
are  balanced  and  counteracted,  were  probably  the 
daily  governing  impulses  of  his  mind.  The  world 
as  he  saw  it,  was  not  the  calm  world  of  spirits 
with  which,  though  it  is  invisible,  yet  other  men, 
indeed  all  men  of  meditative  habits  feel  that  they 
live  and  move  and  think  in  contact.  But  it  was  the 
world  of  spirits  exhilarated  with  some  ethereal 
drink  of  Spirits,  and  dancing  in  wild  revelry  on 
some  Grecian  Walpurgis  Night.  Consequently 
there  was  a  monstrous  deal  of  overacting  in  his 
life.  There  was  as  much  overstatement  in  his 
philosophy.  The  golden  apples  are  almost  undis- 
coverable  in  the  redundancy  of  the  thick  many- 
hued  foliage.  May  we  not  here  turn  Pythagorean, 
or  Agrippist,  for  a  few  chapters,  and  feel  and  live 
along  the  chain  which  binds  us  to  the  past  1 


Congora,  in  one  of  his  odes  calls  the  river  of  Madrid, 
"  the  Duke  of  Streams  and  Viscount  of  Rivers." 

ManQanares,  Manganares, 
Os  que  en  todo  el  aguatismo, 
Estois  Diique  de  Arroyos 
Y  V^iscoiide  de  los  Rios. 
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DR.  BUSHNELL'S  $.  B.  K.    ORATION.* 

This  Oration,  which  seems  to  have  attracted  no 
little  attention  in  circles  where  it  originated,  has 
for  its  subject  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  ac- 
tions of  all  sentient  beings,  Work  and  Play;  and 
the  originality  of  the  view  is,  that  the  latter  is  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimate  state  of  man.  Work  is  de- 
fined to  be  action/or  an  end  :  Play,  action  as  an  end. 
The  latter  is  illustrated  by  the  free,  joyous  actions 
of  birds,  of  animals,  of  children,  and  of  man  in  the 
highest  exercise  and  complete  culture  of  his  fac- 
ulties; the  former  too  abundantly  by  the  toil  and 
painful  discipline  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
any  thing  great  or  valuable.  One  is  done  by  a 
conscious  effort  of  the  will,  the  other  from  impulse 
and  spontaneity.  As  we  ascend  from  mere  muscu- 
lar exertion  to  the  higher  modes  of  activity, — to 
the  intellectual,  artistic  and  moral,— the  less  toler- 
ant we  become  of  any  thing  like  constraint,  or  ac- 
tion from  any  other  motive  than  simple  love  of  the 
object  to  which  our  efforts  are  directed.  "  To  be 
good  or  true  for  the  sake  of  some  ulterior  end,  is 
the  same  as  to  value  goodness  and  truth  second  to 
that  end,  which  is  the  same  as  to  have  no  sense  of 
either.  So,  if  some  gift  is  bestowed  upon  us  by 
constraint,  and  not  from  any  compassion  for  our 
lot,  or  interest  in  our  welfare,  we  deem  the  gift  it- 
self an  insult,  and  call  the  charity  hypocrisy.  In 
like  manner  purity,  forced  by  self-constraint,  or 
maintained  by  mere  prudence,  argues  impurity. 
True  purity,  that  which  answers  the  perfect  ideal, 
is  spontaneous,  unfolding  its  artless,  unaffected  spot- 
lessness  in  the  natural  freedom  of  a  flower.  It  could 
not  defile  itself  without  an  effort.  Nay,  I  suppose 
that  perfect  purity  could  not  even  blush.  Even 
self-denial  is  not  a  complete  virtue  till  it  becomes 
a  kind  of  self-indulgence.  It  must  bathe  itself  in 
the  fountains  of  a  self-oblivious  charity.  Forget- 
ting fame  and  reward,  rising  above  the  constraints 
of  prudence,  and  losing  the  nature  of  work,  it  must 
become  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  our  being,  a 
joyous  overflow  of  the  soul's  liberty." 

It  is  quite  refreshing  ta  hear  such  sentiments 
from  an  individual  belonging  to  that  class  who  gen- 
erally ascribe  all  virtue  to  the  will,  and  maintain  that 
constrained  abstinence  is  far  more  meritorious  than 
the  temperance  that  knows  no  inordinate  desire. 
We  should,  however,  perhaps  differ  from  the  learn- 
ed Doctor  touching  the  "  blushes  of  purity  ;"  at 
least  Milton  speaking  of  Eve  yet  sinless,  tells  us  of 
her  "  blush  like  the  morn  ;"  and  when,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  Adam  inquires  "  if  the  heav- 
enly spkits  love  ]"  the  Angel  answers 

*  An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Phi  Bkta 
Kappa,  nt  Cambridge,  Aug.  24, 1848.  By  Horace  Bushnell 
Second  Edition.     Cambridge  :  Geo.  Nichols. 
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"  With  a  smile  that  glowed 
Celestial  rosy  red,  (love's  proper  hue.") 

Let  US  note  among  the  author's  illustrations  his 
distinction  between  courage  and  bravery.  *  *  * 
"  Thus  there  is  a  great  and  lofty  virtue  that  we  call 
courage,  (cour-age,)  taking  its  natne  from  the  heart. 
It  is  the  greatness  of  a  great  heart,  the  repose  and 
confidence  of  a  man  whose  soul  is  rested  in  truth 
and  principle.  Such  a  man  has  no  ends  ulterior  to 
his  duly,-— duty  itself  is  his  end.  He  is  in  it  there- 
fore as  in  play,  lives  in  it  as  in  inspiration.  Lifted 
thus  out  of  mere  prudence  and  contrivance,  he  is 
also  lifted  above  fear.  Life  to  him  is  the  outgoing 
of  his  great  heart, — heartage,  action  from  the  heart. 
And  because  he  can  now  die,  without  being  shaken 
or  perturbed  by  any  of  the  dastardly  feelings  that 
belong  to  self-seeking  and  work,  because  he  par- 
lakes  of  the  itnpossibility  of  his  principles,  we  call 
him  a  hero,  regarding  him  as  a  kind  of  god,  a  man 
who  has  gone  up  into  the  sphere  of  the  divine.  *  * 
Courage  is  of  the  heart  as  we  have  said  ;  bravery 
is  of  the  will.  One  is  the  spontaneous  joy  and  re- 
pose of  a  truly  great  soul ;  the  other,  bravery,  is 
after  an  end  ulterior  to  itself,  and  in  that  view,  is 
but  a  form  of  work, — about  the  hardest  work,  too, 
I  fancy,  that  some  men  undertake.  What  can  be 
harder,  in  fact,  than  to  act  a  great  heart,  when  one 
has  nothing  but  a  will  wherewith  to  do  it!" 

The  distinction  between  genius  and  talent  among 
the  many  we  have  seen  offered,  is  somewhat  novel, 
but  far  from  complete  or  satisfactory.  '*  Genius," 
he  says,  "  is  that  which  is  good  for  play,  talent 
that  which  is  good  for  work.  The  genius  is  an  in- 
spired  man,  a  man  whose  action  is  liberty,  whose 
creations  are  their  own  end  and  joy.  *  *  Tal- 
ent we  conceive  of  as  a  capacity  that  is  valuable 
as  related  to  ends  ajid  uses,  such  as  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  or  money,  to  build,  cultivate,  leach, 
frame  policies,  manage  causes,  fill  magistracies.'' 

Wit  and  humor  afford  a  further  illustration. 
"  Wit,"  he  says,  "  is  work,  humor  is  play.  One 
is  the  dry  labor  of  intention  or  design,  ambition 
eager  to  provoke  applause,  malignity  biting  at  an 
adversary,  envy  letting  down  the  g(M)d  or  the  ex- 
alted. The  other,  humor,  is  the  soul  reeking  with 
its  own  moisture,  laughing  because  it  is  full  of 
laughter,  as  ready  to  weep  as  to  laugh  ;  for  the 
copious  shower  it  holds  is  good  for  either." 

From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  the  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  address  may  easily  be  gathered.  The 
views  so  ingeniously  presented,  though  new  to 
many,  are  familiar  at  least  to  all  students  of  Ger- 
man criticism.  Even  the  earnest  Schiller  recog- 
nized the  sport-impulse  as  the  last  perfection  of 
true  culture;  and  Goethe  every  where  teaches  a 
similar  truth. 

"  I  sing  but  as  the  linnet  sings, 
That  in  the  green  bough  dwellelh  ; 

A  rich  reward  his  music  brings, 
As  from  his  throat  it  swelleth" 
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are  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Old 
Harper,  but  which  describe  no  one  more  truly  than 
himself.  Carlyle,  also,  in  the  famous  article  entitled 
"  Characteristics,"  has,  though  somewhat  paradoxi- 
cally, set  forth  a  similar  doctrine.  It  cannot  but 
afford  the  purest  pleasure  to  every  lover  of  genu- 
ine culture,  thus  to  see  the  higher  principles  of 
aesthetics  taught  and  promulgated  by  our  own 
scholars  and  literary  men. 

The  author  of  the  discourse.  Pastor  of  one  of 
the  Congregational  churches  in  Hartford,  is  favor- 
ably known  by  an  able  and  very  liberal  work  enti- 
tled "  Views  of  Christian  Nurture  ;"  and  we  think 
we  can  discern  in  the  Orator,  sentiments  cognate 
to  those  expressed  in  that  Treatise.  To  us  he 
seems  like  one  of  the  few  destined  either  to  modify 
and  render  more  enlarged  and  liberal  the  views 
of  his  sect,  or  to  break  from  it  and  walk  in  a  path 
of  his  own.  We  have  for  some  time  been  watch- 
ng  the  successive  productions  of  his  pen  with  pecu- 
liar interest. 

The  Oration  before  us  is  rather  eloquently,  and 
often  happily,  expressed.  Still  there  are  no  par- 
agraphs of  preeminent  force  and  beauty,  where- 
in he  seems  to  have  attained  his  own  happy  ideal 
of  unconscious  and  joyous  creation.  We  think 
he  might  have  drawn  more  copious  illustrations 
from  the  fine  arts,  and  thereby  established  his 
peculiar  view  much  more  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all.  Music,  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion,  would 
have  afforded  the  finest  of  any.  Even  the  word 
play  is  constantly  applied  to  this,  in  all  languages. 

Jn  conclusion,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  publisher 
who  has  presented  this  address  in  a  style  of  unusual 
elegance  and  beauty  ;  and  we  could  wish  that  many 
a  copy  might  find  its  way  into  families  where  it 
would  be  appreciated  on  either  side  of  the  Ameri- 
can thermal  line. 

B. 


LINES  ON  PRESENTING  A  BIBLE. 

The  following  verses  are  taken  from  a  pleasing  little  book 
entitled  the  "  Diarji  of  Lady  Willoughby,"  which  we  no- 
ticed some  time  since,  as  a  most  successful  attempt  on  the 
part  of  a  modern  writer  to  imitate  the  quaintness  and  sim- 
ple beauty  of  the  Old  English  authors.  They  are  there  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  who  figured  during  the  reign 
of  rJharles  I.  as  poet,  historian,  geographer  and  divine. 


Could  this  outside  beholden  bee 
To  cost  and  cunning  equally  ; 

Or  were  it  such  as  might  suffice 
The  luxurie  of  curious  Eyes  : 

Yet  would  1  have  my  Dearest  looke 
Not  on  the  Cover,  but  the  Booke, 


If  thou  art  Merie,  here  are  Aires  ; 

If  Melancholie,  here  are  Prayers  : 
If  Studious,  here  are  those  things  writ 

Which  may  deserve  thy  ablest  Wit ; 
If  Hungry,  here  is  food  Divine  : 

If  Thirsty,  Nectar,  Heavenly  Wine. 

Read  then,  but  first  thyselfe  prepare 

To  read  with  Zeale  and  marke  with  Care  ; 

And  when  thou  read'st  what  here  is  writt 
Let  thy  best  practice  second  it ; 

So  twice  each  precept  read  shall  bee. 
First  in  the  Booke  and  aext  in  Thee. 

Much  reading  may  thy  spirits  wrong  : 
Refresh  them,  therefore,  with  a  song  : 

And  that  thy  musicke  praise  may  merite, 
Sing  David's  Psalms  with  David's  spirit ; 

That  as  thy  Voice  doth  pierce  men's  Ears, 
So  shall  thy  Prayers  and  Vows  the  Spheres. 

Thus  read,  thus  sing,  and  then  to  thee 
The  very  Earth  a  Heaven  shall  bee  : 

If  thus  thou  readest,  thou  shall  find 
A  private  Heaven  within  thy  Minde  : 

And  singing  thus  before  thou  die, 

Thou  sLng'st  thy  part  to  those  on  High. 


LETTERS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  Nov.  17,  1848. 

It  seems  natural  enough,  Mr.  Editor,  to  resume 
my  pen  once  more  to  address  your  magazine,  for 
which  in  times  past  I  was  a  constant  writer.  I 
feel  that  thus  I  shall  be  brought  in  contact  with 
many  old  acquaintances  and  some  few  friends, 
whom  I  scarcely  expect  to  meet,  in  propria  per- 
sona again,  and  be  enabled  to  talk  of  matters  and 
things  as  I  and  they  think,  which  is  by  no  means  in 
consonance  with  the  ideas  of  those  with  whom,  for 
some  years,  I  have  lived  and  whose  manner  and  tone 
of  thought  are  far  different  from  that  of  the  mass  of 
your  clientele.  Fennimore  Cooper  in  one  of  his 
novels  states  that  the  most  pointed  idiosyncracy  of 
Anglicism  is  that  the  people  of  the  "  cloudy  isle" 
are  utterly  persuaded  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  valuable  only,  as  the  shell  of  a  walnut  enwraps  the 
kernel,  to  surround  Great  Britain.  This  fancy  also 
pervades  the  people  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
the  North,  as  far  as  other  portions  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  and  they  cannot  conceive  of 
their  possessing  any  intellectual  merit,  looking  on 
their  fellow  citizens  of  those  great  sections  of  the  na- 
tion as  good  sort  of  people,  in  spite  of  the  domestic 
institution,  very  busy  in  planting  tobacco  and  "joa/- 
ma-Christi,"  not  altogether  useless,  yet  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  low  state  of  intelligence  and  the  de- 
basement of  the  moral  standard,  deserving  of  great 
compassion  from  their  more  enlightened  and  highly 
favored  brethren  of  the  North.  Some  very  dis- 
creet and  somewhat  learned  men  have  thought  this 
estimate  of  the  cavaliers  of  Virginia  not  very  well 
founded.  Among  others  who  entertained  this  opin- 
ion was  one  whose  name  will  descend  "  in  full  odor 
of  sanctity"  as  long  as  Virginia  shall  exist,  I  mean 
the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Channing Moore, almostthe 
Apostle  of  the  State.  The  good  old  Bishop,  whom 
all  men,  good  or  bad,  respected,  sate  one  day  a 
most  unwilling  listener  to  panegyrics  uttered  by  two 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  on  New  Eng- 
land. Not  approving  of  half  they  said,  but  res- 
trained by  that  politeness  which  was  his  charac- 
teristic, he  said  nothing  until  one  of  the  couple,  a 
clergyman  of  his  own  diocese,  said  to  the  other  in- 
terlocutor "  ah,  Mrs.  T.,  such  a  standard  of  moral- 
ity as  pervades  New  England  you  will  look  for  in 
vain  in  Virginia."  The  good  Bishop  was  but  a 
man  and  human  patience  was  exhausted.  He  loved 
Virginia  as  all  the  State  loved  him,  and  a  wild  flash 
lit  up  his  usually  mild  blue  eye  as  he  said,  "  Truly 
you  rejoiced  in  a  high  standard  of  morality,  for  by  it 
you  burned  witches  and  to  it  you  hanged  Quakers." 
New  England  excellencies  were  talked  of  no  more 
at  that  re-union. 

The  people  of  the  whole  North  (I  speak  of  the 
mass)  seem  amazed  to  find  that  Southern  gentle- 
men are  educated,  and  utter  the  most  wa?/ surprise 
when  told  by  Book-Sellers,  that  far  the  most  costly 
and  recherche  portion  of  the  invoices  they  receive 
from  Europe,  go  to  the  curious  old  houses  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  and  Savannah,  or  to  the  far  off 
bluffs  of  the  Father  of  waters.  Your  State  Libra- 
rian, at  his  yearly  visit,  is  an  object  of  no  small 
curiosit)',  people  wondering  why  he  does  not  buy 
the  works  of  the  established  writers  of  New  Eng- 
land, instead  of  the  quaint  old  books  which  his 
agents  in  New  York,  and  Carey  and  Hart  of  the 
city  of  mobs  and  brotherly  love,  collect  for  the  offi- 
cials of  the  ancient  Dominion.  This  state  of  things 
here,  and  what  I  know  once  existed  at  the  South, 
induce  me  to  commence  this  series  of  letters,  in 
which  I  wish  to  unfold  much  of  that  minor  gossip 
that  rarely  finds  its  way  into  journals  and  newspa- 
pers, though  so  important  an  item  of  the  talk  of  the 
day. 

The  great  theme  of  conversation  here  is  art,  a 
sort  of  conventional  term,  like  the  Indian  "  medi- 
cine," applied  to  whatever  is  unintelligible  and  unu- 
sual. Thus  besides  poetry,  painting,  music,  dan- 
cing and  "  the  mechanics,"  people  talk  of  all  sorts 
of  things  as  artistic.  Dr.  Collyer's  naked  women 
were  called  artistic  and  classical,  though  they  were 
no  more  classical  than  Powers'  Greek  Slave  dressed 
in  John  Randolph's  white  surtout,  or  the  red  jacket 
of  the  negro  trumpeter  of  the  Richmond  Light 
Dragoons,  old  George  LaFayette,  would  have  been. 


The  true  influence  of  art,  however  is  not  seen  or 
perceived,  at  least  in  the  production  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  cannot  be  so  long,  as  is  the  case  here,  as 
the  education  in  vogue  is  limited  to  what  is  called 
the  merely  useful.  For  instance,  the  art  of  design 
is  no  where  taught  in  America  or  in  England  as  it 
is  in  France,  where  every  "  ecole-publigue''''  has  its 
drawing  master.  The  consequences  of  this  are  ap- 
parent, for  in  the  first  country,  the  working  tinman 
for  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  mechanic,  forms 
common  utensils  of  such  beauty,  that  during  the 
next  year,  copied  by  the  London  silver-smith,  they 
are  bought  for  the  board  of  the  noble  and  merchant- 
prince. 

I,  however,  must  adopt  for  a  moment  the  phrase- 
ology of  art-talk.  Statuary  which  the  Greeks 
thought  the  queen  of  arts,  does  not  exist  in  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time  a  group  is 
exhibited,  but  it  no  more  belongs  to  us  than  the  rare 
Agave- Americana  of  the  hot-house  to  our  own 
Flora,  or  the  wine  of  Burgundy  and  Champaign 
imported  hither,  to  our  own  productions.  The  day 
for  it  has  not  yet  come.  While  millions  of  acres  of 
wild  lands  of  surpassing  fertility  rest  unoccupied, 
men  will  hesitate  about  paying  for  one  block  of  mar- 
ble what  would  purchase  a  territory  more  valuable 
than  many  a  German  kingdom.  We  must  there- 
fore, for  ages  to  come,  be  satisfied  with  sending 
Powers  to  Europe,  and  keeping  his  fame  to  our- 
selves, as  the  people  of  Seio  did  with  their  own 
blind  bard.  A  good  statue,  however,  will  always 
attract  attention,  as  has  lately  done  the  beautiful 
group  of  Hero  and  Leander,  (by  a  German  sculptor 
with  an  unpronouncable  name,)  which  has  recently 
been  exhibited  in  the  Northern  cities.  About  this 
group  there  is  much  softness,  grace  and  expres- 
sion. The  pose,  adopted  by  the  sculptor,  is  the 
moment  of  Leander's  reaching  the  strand  of  Abydos. 

If  sculpture,  however,  is  neglected,  its  kindred 
art  architecture  is  not.  Statues  after  all  are  but 
large  toys,  but  there  is  a  solid  reality  about  a  large 
mansion  which  captivates  cupidity.  Stately  edi- 
fices and  dwellings  rise  daily  around  us,  the  gen- 
eral taste  evinced  in  the  construction  of  which  is 
most  convincing  of  the  great  progress  of  the  na- 
tion's taste.  I  am  ready,  hovi^ever,  to  confess  that 
the  styles  in  vogue,  florid  Venetian  and  Gothic  do 
not  please  me  as  well  as  would  the  severer  types  of 
the  Greek  civilization.  Heretical  as  this  may  seem, 
nothing,  according  to  my  ideas,  is  less  in  conso- 
nance with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  attitude 
Christianity  has  assumed  than  the  adoption  of 
the  sombre  Gothic  architecture  for  America's 
grandest  temple,  Trinity  Church,  instead  of 
some  simple  Doric  or  asrial  Ionic  type,  countless 
exemplars  of  which  might  be  found.  The  Broad- 
way Theatre,  is  in  better  taste  as  an  edifice, 
and  its  exterior  has  an  appropriateness  to  its  use, 
which  the  builder  of  the  church,  one  would  think, 
could  have  fashioned  easily  enough,  had  he  felt  the 
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inspiration  of  his  task.  Afier  all  T  think  the  Capitol 
of  Vii-ijinia  the  nnost  handsome  edifice  in  America. 
It  certainly  would  be,  if  the  entrance,  instead  of  be- 
in;j  through  the  ungainly  stairways  on  the  side, 
were  through  the  portico,  from  which  may  be  seen 
that  matchless  view  of  the  river  and  its  beautiful 
falls.  The  very  word  "  Portico''''  conveys  the  idea 
of  entrance,  {Porta,  a  door,)  and  your  own  capitol 
like  that  of  the  great  temple  of  Rome  should  have 
a  stairway  extending  over  a  third  of  the  first  ter- 
race. 

Not  to  churches  and  public  edifices  alone,  how- 
ever, is  this  improvement  confined.  Stately  man- 
sions, ware-houses,  etc.  rise  around  us,  and  in  al- 
most every  square  of  the  great  cities  of  the  North, 
some  building  appears  as  the  announcement  of  a 
better  day  when  all  Palladio's  dreams  shall  be  real- 
ized. So  much  for  architecture.  Its  kindred  art, 
landscape  gardening,  is  unknown.  Estates  here 
are  too  small,  and  land  in  cities  is  too  valuable. 
That  art  must  depend  for  its  patronage  on  the  great 
peers  of  England  and  the  more  than  baronial  plan- 
ters of  the  South.  The  late  Randolph  Harrison, 
of  Elk  Island,  had  done  much  to  develop  this  taste 
in  Virginia,  where  landscape  beauty  is  more  stu- 
died than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  America. 

America  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  painters. 
Inman,  the  Sullys,  Nagle  and  others  have  done 
full  justice  to  this  great  penchant.  This  art,  how- 
ever, languishes,  though  painters  make  money. 
Few  pictures,  appealing  to  posterity,  are  begun, 
and  the  exhibitions  of  the  academies  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  exhibit  rows  of  "  por- 
traits of  gentlemen  and  ladies,"  but  none  of  the 
great  groups  which  once  employed  our  masters. 
The  firm  and  manly  hand  of  Nagle,  the  artist  to 
be  selected  as  the  portrayer  of  dignity  and  ideal 
grace,  and  the  fancy  of  Sully  which  made  him  so 
able  an  exponent  of  ideal  beauty,  are  now  occupied 
in  the  portraiture  of  green-grocers  and  milliners. 
It  was  not  always  so. 

But  music  is  the  rage  because  the  opera  affords 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  so  many  of  the  minor 
passions  of  the  fair  sex.  Women  crowd  the  dress 
circles  of  the  opera,  because  they  are  aware  hovv 
well  they  look  in  the  tight-fitting  scarlet  and  ceru- 
lean vests,  which  are  now  the  mode.  Their  pretty 
fingers  beat  the  cadence  of  Rossini's  and  Verdi's 
strains,  and  their  hearts  and  eyes  grow  liquid  at 
Bellini's  touching  pathos.  Every  body  now  is 
musical.  This  subject  is,  however,  important  in 
another  point  of  view.  It  used  to  be  a  matter  of 
amazement  to  me  to  read  in  the  memoirs  and  ana 
of  the  last  century  how  opera-quarrels  were  fre- 
quently as  important  in  their  consequences  as  cabi- 
net difficulties.  This  state  of  things  no  longer  ex- 
ists in  Europe  ;  but  in  America,  where  music  be- 
gins to  be  a  favorite,  all  the  world  i.  e.  about  five 
thouEand  people,  are  thrown  into  hysterics,  by  the 
announcement  that  TrufR  is   indisposed,  and  that 


La  Borde  has  taken  cold.  In  the  .Spanish  West 
Indian  Islands  they  manage  these  things  bet- 
ter, for  if  the  illness  is  not  perfectly  well  estab- 
lished, the  patient  is  sent  to  prison.  I  once  saw  a 
Prima  Tenore  Assohtlo  being  escorted  to  the  Moro, 
because  the  poor  man  fancied  he  could  display  his 
importance  by  sending  from  Teatro  Principal,  with- 
out afuncion,  all  the  gentejina  of  Havana.  Gen- 
eral Tacon,  the  Gobernador  General  was,  however, 
a  very  obtuse  personage  and  did  not  appreciate  the 
wit  of  such  an  operation.  Mr.  Fry,  of  Philadel- 
phia, well  known  as  the  author  of  Lenora,  is  the 
Impresario,  or  manager  of  the  opera  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  and  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Conde  Tacon.  He  operates  on  their  high  mighti- 
nesses of  the  opera  with  nearly  as  much  success. 
His  modus  operandi  is  to  discharge  at  once  all  re- 
fractory personages  of  his  troupe,  and  from  the 
days  of  Gil-Bias  till  now,  singers  have  placed  on 
themselves  nearly  as  high  an  estimate  as  do  your 
own  F.  F.  Vs.  The  theory,  however,  of  no  song 
no  supper,  at  once  reduces  them  to  reason,  and  he 
has  had  the  triumph  of  making  even  a  Prima  Donna 
act  like  a  woman  of  sense.  The  opera  thrives  and 
so  too  does  the  ballet  which,  a  mon  gout,  however, 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  an  art. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  effect  of  the  many 
opera  troupes,  which  from  time  to  time  have  visited 
the  United  States  has  already  superinduced  great 
taste  for  music  and  cannot  but  exert  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  manners  by  expelling  mere  gossip  from 
society.  There  are  persons,  however,  who  tell  us 
this  music-mania  is  doing  much  injury  by  with- 
drawing attention  from  the  legitimate  or  literary 
drama.  Many  things,  however,  prove  that  the  drama 
does  not  suffer  from  competition  wiih  its  musical 
rival.  Two  of  the  foremost  of  these  facts  are,  that 
actors  are  now  willing  and  anxious  to  pay  large 
prices  for  tragedies  and  comedies  of  what  are  called 
the  legitimate  schools,  and  that  the  three  greatest 
brilliancies  of  the  theatrical  world  are  now  almost 
in  conjunction.  I  refer  to  Macready,  Forrest  and 
the  famous  Fanny  Kemble  Butler,  the  latter  of 
whom  it  is  said  will  resume  her  profession  and  em- 
pire as  a  tragic  queen,  as  soon  as  the  litigation  be- 
tween herself  and  husband  shall  have  been  termi- 
nated. Thisj5roce5  attracts  much  attention.  How- 
ever 

....  non  nobis  tantas  componere  lites. 

Macready  and  Forrest  pass  together  from  city  to 
city,  playing  against  each  other  in  all  cities  where 
there  are  two  theatres.  How  much  society  loses 
by  the  fact  that  they  will  not  be  friends  and  play 
together  I 

When  actors  thrive,  another  class  of  men  also 
prosper,  to  whom  the  Germans  have  given  the 
name  of  Theater-Dichter  or  stage  poets.  Homely, 
however,  as  the  name  may  be,  it  was  once  a  proud 
one,  for  it  belonged  to  Shakespeare  and  Schiller, 
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Voltaire,  Calderon,  Racine  and  Sheridan.  Many 
new  dramas  have  been  written  during  the  last  few 
months,  some  of  which  fell  dead.  Like  Cornelius 
Matthews' "  Leisler,"  others  were  never  allowed 
by  their  authors  to  be  placed  on  the  stage,  while 
yet  a  third  class  kept  up  a  galvanic  life  for  a  few 
days  and  fell  when  the  extrinsic  power  which  sus- 
tained them  was  exhausted.  "  Leisler"  was  like 
nothing  else  in  the  world  and  defies  all  criticism  as 
does  Caliban.  Requiescat.  Love's  Martyr,  a  play 
of  the  third  class,  deserves  rather  more  attentive 
consideration. 

T.  M.  Read,  the  author,  was  known  partially  a 
few  years  since,  as  the  writer  of  many  magazine 
papers,  over  the  signature  of  "  the  poor  scholar," 
and  subsequently  as  a  letter  writer  from  Mexico  and 
subaltern  of  the  New  York  volunteers.  The  play 
has  evidently  been  carefully  studied  and,  though  a 
farrago  of  what  the  author  considered  beauties,  is 
scarcely  likely  to  last.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ve- 
nice in  the  14th  century,  when  the  Visconti  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  all  Italy  to  their  city  of 
Milan.  The  plot  of  the  story  is  the  love  borne  by 
Casimir,  a  noble  French  Adventurer,  who,  like 
Othello  had  become  general  of  Venice,  to  Marinella 
(there  is  no  such  name  by-the-bye)  a  lady  of  a  no- 
ble Venetian  house  of  French  origin.  Marinella 
has  a  brother,  as  she  supposes,  who,  however,  is 
only  an  adoptive  son.  The  true  relation  between 
them  she  does  not  learn  until  atler  she  has  been 
married  to  Casimir,  who  is  the  friend  and  patron  of 
her  foster-brother.  Lorenzo,  a  friar,  is  aware  of 
all,  and  though  a  pure  man,  is  the  origin  of  much 
distress  by  suffering,  from  speaking  imprudently ,  the 
secret  to  transpire.  Morinella  then  discovers  that 
she  loves  her  foster-brother  more  than  Casimir's 
wife  should.  The  author's  words,  however,  best 
explain  this  part  of  the  plot. 


In  time  the  maiden  found 

A  feeling  undefined  within  her  heart, 

It  soon  became  developed — it  was  love — 

Love  not  for  him  whom  she  had  vowed  to  love, 

But  for  the  foster  brother. 

The  youth,  too,  loved  the  maid — Nature  had  placed 

The  germ  within  their  hearts,  where  it  had  lain 

Amidst  the  darkness  of  an  erring  fate, 

Till  nature's  self  invoked  it  forth  again 

To  bud  and  bloom. 

Each  sorrowed  for  their  love — each  struggled  hard 

To  stifle  it — when  they  had  striven  in  vain, 

Each  secretly  resolved  to  see  the  other  one 

No  more  on  earth — they  met  at  length  to  part : 

'Twas  then  that  first  they  knew  each  other's  love, 

Confessed  at  parting,  parting  when  confessed, 

And  without  even  a  kiss,  they  spoke  the  sad, 

Sad  word,  farewell ! 

Meanwhile,  the  husband  from  some  circumstance 

Had  grown  suspicious  of  his  young  wife's  love. 

He  was  admonished  when  this  parting  scene 

Was  to  lake  place — 

And  leaving  for  a  moment  honor's  path 


Became, 

A  witness  to  it  all.     It  broke  his  heart! 

Here  Marinella  has  fainted  upon  his  breast. 
Casimir — {kissing  her) — Cold  as  the  marble  from  Carrara's 

mine 
Svveet — sweet  and  cold  !  Mine  is  but  poor  right 
To  those  sweet  kisses  now,  etc. 

Casimir  becomes  suspected  by  the  Doge  and  is 
doomed  to  death.  When  the  officers  come  to  ar- 
rest hini  he  contrives,  in  a  most  outre  manner,  a 
quarrel  and  is  killed.  Evidently  taken  from  some 
romance,  there  are  many  historical  mistakes,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  confusion  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, as  we  call  it,  of  the  Ten,  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical inquisition  of  Spain  and  Rome. 

The  old  play-goer  and  lover  of  the  Drama  will 
meet  with  many  acquaintances  in  this  play;  not 
to  speak  of  two  lagos  and  a  duplicate  of  the  Friar 
in  Sheridan  Knowles'  "tale  of  Mantua,"  all  the 
world  will  recognize  the  following  verses  as  emana- 
ting from  the  cottage  of  one  Claude  Melnotte,  made 
famous  by  a  well  known  English  Baronet. 

Casimir. — Far  from  the  echoes  of  a  troubled  world 

Within  the  soft  embrace  of  vine  clad  hills 

There  slept  a  sunny  vale — in  whose  warm  lap 

Had  art  divine,  and  Nature  more  divine 

Poured  out  their  wealth  in  very  wantonness — 

A  palace  lose  'midst  glowing  orange  grove, 

Whose  golden  foliage  clustered  round  its  walls 

And  kissed  the  snow-white  marble — 

Hour  after  hour  all  the  live  long  day 

Fell  the  soft  murmurings  of  crystal  streams 

Gushing  from  founts  of  silver — when  the  breeze 

Stole  softly  down  from  the  blue  Appenines — 

It  robbed  the  blossoms  upon  perfumed  trees 

To  fill  the  air  with  incense — strange  bright  birds 

Ne'er  silenced  their  sweet  songs — for  when  at  eve 

The  throstle  had  performed  his  evening  hymn. 

The  nightingale  caught  up  the  echoing  note — 

E'er  it  had  ceased  to  wander  through  the  grove — 

Stealing  its  tender  eloquence  to  win 

His  own  coy  mate  half  hid  among  the  leaves! 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  loveliness, 

And  over  all 

Spread  a  rich  canopy  of  blue  and  gold — 

The  sky  of  Italy  ! 

The  versification  and  matter  here  are  pretty,  ex- 
cept that  the  leaves  of  orange-trees  are  never  gol- 
den, that  the  breezes  which  blew  over  this  Elysium 
did  not  come  from  the  Appenines  and  that  thros- 
tles are  never  seen  in  Italy.  These  are  small  mat- 
ters, however;  the  serious  objection  to  the  play  is, 
that  Casimir,  the  hero,  is  kept  in  furore,  for  five 
acts  and  that  no  human  audience  can  ever  sympa- 
thise with  hirn.  The  author  can  write  a  much  bet- 
ter play  than  this  if  he  pleases,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  have  better  luck  next  time. 

Do  not  confound  T.  M.  Read  with  Thomas  B. 
Read,  the  poet-painter,  a  man  who,  though  a  native 
of  cold  formal  Pennsylvania  has  more  fervor  than 
any  other  author  in  the  country. 
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^at  Satis  jam  satis,  etc.  In  my  next  letter,  Mr. 
Messenger,  I  shall  write  of  Northern  journals  and 
magazines,  and  touch  on  a  variety  of  other  sub- 
jects.    Till  then  adieu. 

Jaculator. 


FROM  OUR  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT. 

Paris,  November,  1848. 

The  election  of  the  first  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  one  and  Indivisible,  will  take  place  on 
the  10th  December.  Thus  it  was  determined  in 
the  National  Assembly  on  the  26th  ult.,  by  a  vote 
of  587  against  232. 

The  candidates  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  must  be  Frenchmen  born,  and  must  never  have 
lost  the  title  of  French  citizen.  These  are  the 
sole  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. 

Who  vpill  be  elected  1  This  is  the  great  ques- 
tion which  for  the  next  five  weeks  is  to  agitate 
France  more  profoundly  than  any  which  has  been 
proposed  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic. 

For  the  election  by  universal  suffrage  to  be  valid 
the  elect  must  have  received  the  absolute  majority 
of  the  votes  given  :  and  that  majority  must  be  com- 
posed of  at  least  two  millions  of  votes.  In  default 
of  this,  the  National  Assembly  will  proceed  to 
choose  the  President  from  the  five  highest  on  the 
list  of  candidates.  In  such  an  event  the  As- 
sembly will  vote  by  secret  ballot,  and  the  election 
will  be  determined  by  an  absolute  majority.  Ar- 
ticle 47th  of  the  new  Constitution  prescribes  that 
the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  be  elected  for 
four  years ;  and  shall  not  be  re-eligible  till  after  the 
lapse  of  four  years  from  the  expiration  of  his  term  : 
but  the  term  of  the  first  President  is  to  be  abridged 
by  a  few  months,  so  as  to  produce  no  conflict  with 
another  provision,  which  ordains  that  future  presi- 
dential elections  shall  take  place  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  May. 

I  confess  that  this  new  phase  which  French 
Politics  are  about  to  assume  is,  to  my  mind,  any- 
thing but  assuring  for  the  future.  It  is  an  indefi- 
nite prolongation  of  Provisional  Government.  But 
Provisional  Government  has  existed  in  various 
forms  since  the  24th  February  :  and  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  embarrassment  and  depression  which 
are  now  so  fatally  affecting  all  the  great  interests 
upon  which  national  prosperity  depends.  Provi- 
sional Government  is  arbitrary.  That  might  be 
borne.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  unstable,  ever 
changing.  That  is  intolerable.  The  grand  want 
of  France  is  confidence.      The   unanimous  cry  of 


all  sound  and  honest  thinkers  is,  "  confidence  !  give 
us  a  government  which  contains  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  permanence  :  then,  confidence  will  revive  ; 
then  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  will  resume 
their  activity.  Until  then,  expect  nothing  but  a 
complication  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  stagna- 
ted industry,  bankruptcy,  and  civil  discord." 

Alas  for  the  French  !  Why  has  not  the  National 
Assembly  pursued  the  simple  and  easy  course  which 
logic  and  the  plainest  common  sense  would  dictate  ! 
Why  have  they  not  made  it  their  great  and  press- 
ing business  to  elaborate  the  constitution  which  was 
intended  to  introduce  the  reign  of  republican  gov- 
ernment in  France — completed  it  in  all  its  parts — 
and  having  formed  an  uniform,  harmonious  system — 
legislative,  judicial,  executive,  administrative,— ap- 
pointed a  day  for  the  election  of  all  necessary  offi- 
cers, and  a  subsequent  day  when  the  Provisional 
should  cease,  the  constituent  assembly  dissolve,  and 
the  essay  of  regular  republican  government  under 
the  new  constitution  commence  in  France  ■?  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  succeed.  I  do  not  believe  that  hu- 
man wisdom  or  superhuman  wisdom  could  devise  a 
truly  republican  government  that  would  last  a  year 
in  France  without  recourse  to  the  state  of  siege  or 
some  other  powerful  arm  borrowed  from  Despo- 
tism. But  it  appears  clear  to  my  mind  that  a  re- 
publican system  thus  organized  and  thus  put  into 
operation  would  alone  be  capable  of  realising,  by 
success,  the  benefits  of  republican  government. 
But  instead  of  this,  what  have  the  Solons  of  the 
Assembly  done  1  They  are  attempting  to  put  their 
constitution  into  operation,  not  as  one  harmonious 
whole,  and  all  at  once,  but  by  instalments,  by  mor- 
sels. They  pursue  the  course  of  a  ship  builder  who 
having  completed  separately  several  portions  of  his 
ship,  the  keel,  the  prow,  the  masts,  the  yards,  and 
having  collected  timber  for  the  rest,  launches  each 
portion  separately  and  commences  his  voyage  upon 
a  raft,  hoping  during  the  voyage,  in  stormy,  wintry 
weather,  too,  to  put  the  parts  all  together  and  com- 
plete his  ship!  All  the  articles  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution have  been  voted  it  is  true  :  but  not  finally. 
A  revision  is  to  take  place  and  important  modifica- 
tions may  yet  be  made.  A  work  of  a  month  or 
six  weeks  is  yet  before  the  Assembly  for  the  elab- 
oration of  what  are  called  some  half  dozen  organic 
laws,  defining  the  functions  of  ministers  and  public 
officers  more  minutely  than  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  elementary  general  nature  of  a  con- 
stitution. The  constitution  calls  for  a  "Council  of 
State,"  which  is  to  exercise  in  connection  with  the 
President,  important  functions.  The  Council  of 
State  is  to  be  provisionally  supplied  by  a  commit- 
tee of  thirty,  chosen  by  the  Assembly  from  among 
its  own  members.  The  President  is  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  to  be  immediately  installed  by  the 
Assembly  and  is  thenceforth  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  attributed  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  ex- 
cept those  relating  to  the  promulgation  of  the  laws 
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which  the  Assembly  reserves  provisionally  to  its] 
own  president.  The  Assembly  then  votes  that  un- 
til the  inauguration  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
which  forms  part  of  the  regular  system  contempla- 
ted by  the  constitution,  it  will  retain  possession  of 
all  the  powers  hitherto  possessed  by  it,  except  the 
executive  power  confided  by  the  constitution  to  the 
President  and  which  the  Assembly  declares  itself 
incapable  of  revoking.  With  this  exception  the 
National  or  Constituent  Assembly  is  to  continue 
omnipotent  and  arbitrary.  The  election  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  the  demission  of  its  om- 
nipotence by  the  constituent  is  put  off  to  an  inde- 
finite future.  What  will  be  the  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things  1  A  complication  of  difficul- 
ties :  an  aggravation  of  all  the  actual  evils.  The 
present  provisional  state  is  in  my  opinion  prefera- 
ble. There  is  now  at  least  no  conflict  of  author- 
ities. Gen.  Cavaignac  who  is  now  charged  with 
the  executive  power,  holds  his  commission  from 
the  Assembly — he  is  the  mere  creature  of  the  As- 
sembly,— sets  up  no  rival  pretensions — a  vote  to- 
morrow would  prom.ptly  send  him  unresisting,  into 
the  retirement  of  private  life.  Such  will  not  be 
the  position  of  the  nominee  to  the  Presidency  by 
universal  suffrage.  Rival  powers  will  find  them- 
selves immediately  in  presence, — the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  the  President.  Should  the  latter 
honestly  desirg  not  to  exceed  his  powers,  yet  be 
determined,  as  an  independent  functionary  he  well 
may  be,  to  resist  the  arbitrary  pretensions  of  the 
Assembly,  where  is  he  to  go  for  the  rule  of  his 
conduct  1  There  is  no  Constitution  with  its  organ- 
ic laws,  and  cunningly  devised  checks  and  balan- 
ces, in  full  play,  to  which  he  may  resort  to  solve 
his  difficulties.  His  constitutional  coadjutors,  in- 
stitutions and  persons,  are  not  provided.  He  finds 
himself  therefore  a  provisional,  independent,  rival 
power.  Let  conflicts  arise.  Who  may  say  that 
Presidential  ambition,  fresh  from  the  people,  newly 
affirmed  by  the  very  same  power  w^iich  gives  all 
its  force  to  the  National  Assembly,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages too  derived  from  executive  unity,  will  be 
seriously  impeded  or  long  checked  by  votes  that 
the  "  President  cannot  dissolve  or  prorogue  the 
National  Assembly  nor  in  any  manner  suspend  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  and  Constitution.''  One 
who  holds  this  opinion  must  attribute  to  legis- 
lative decrees  in  France  more  than  experience 
will  warrant.  The  thwarted  President  may  plau- 
sibly argue,  that  the  Provisional  Assembly  is 
superseded  by  the  Provisional  President,  that  he 
concentrates  in  his  own  person  the  representa- 
tion of  more  suffrages  than  any  government  since 
February.  Deriving  his  authority  from  the  same 
source  with  the  Assembly,  he  may  argue  that  his 
title  may  invalidate  and  supersede  that  of  the  As- 
sembly, in  that  the  will  under  which  he  holds  is  of 
later  date.  The  new  President  will  find  too  plau- 
sible, if  not  sufficient  reason  for  strengthening  his 


authority  and  consolidating  it  into  despotism,  in  the 
state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  reigns  in  the 
provinces,  in  the  irreconcilable  factions  into  which 
the  Assembly  itself  is  divided,  in  the  enormous  abu- 
ses which  do  not  yet  fail  to  characterize  the  press 
and  the  clubs,  and  in  the  utter  absence  throughout 
France  of  the  essential  element  of  republicanism, 
the  sentiment  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. I  anticipate,  therefore,  for  the  French  Re- 
public, a  winter  of  fearful  trial.  1;  hardly  think  it 
will  weather  the  storm.  .i 

But  who,  you  ask,  is  to  be  the  first  President  ? 
It  may  be  answered  almost  with  complete  confi- 
dence— Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Beau- 
tiful consistency  of  French  Republicanism!  The 
most  ambitious  of  the  pretenders  to  the  French 
throne,  who  has  no  personal  merit  upon  which  to 
found  his  candidacy,  who  has  never  rendered  any 
signal  service  to  his  country,  whose  whole  past 
history  is  marked  in  about  equal  degrees  by  inca- 
pacity and  ridicule,  who  hopes,  as  he  himself  has 
avowed  recently  from  the  tribune,  to  be  foisted 
into  the  Presidency  simply  because  he  is  the  ne- 
phew of  his  uncle,  by  the  skilful  use  of  a  name 
and  that  name  the  very  synonym  of  Despotism  ! — 
this  is  the  candidate  whom  French  republicans  in 
the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage  are  about  to  ele- 
vate to  the  highest  office  in  their  gift.  It  would 
perhaps  be  impossible  to  proclaim  in  a  more  em- 
phatic manner,  than  by  this  act,  their  inability  to 
appreciate  and  unworthiness  to  enjoy  republican  in- 
stitutions— a  blessing  when  the  people  are  prepared 
for  their  exercise,  a  curse  when  they  are  not. 

The  only  prominent  names,  which  have  as  yet 
been  put  forward  as  candidates  for  this  perilous 
and  difficult  post,  are  those  of 

Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 

Gen.  Cavaignac, 

Ledru-Rollin, 

Raspail, 

Thiers, 

Marshal  Bugeaud. 

Louis  Napoleon  will  have  an  immense  country 
vote.  He  will  have  that  too  of  several  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  centres  which,  ignorant 
and  unreflecting,  are  known  to  cherish  with  undy- 
ing devotion  the  souvenir  of  the  Emperor.  Many 
Legitimists  will  vote  for  him  ;  knowing  that  Henry 
V.  is  out  of  the  question,  and  hoping,  not  perhaps 
without  some  reason,  that  another  Napoleon  rule 
may  end  with  another  restoration.  He  will  have 
a  large  vote  from  the  intelligent  and  reasoning  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  classes,  who  see  no  other 
mode  of  rapidly  leaving  that  provisional  state  of 
things,  which  since  February  has  been  rapidly  ru- 
ining them.  He  will  have  a  large  vote  in  the  army, 
of  men  who  dream  of  war,  promotion,  victory  and 
glory  under  another  Napoleon.  He  will  have  too 
the  whole  of  the  small  vote  of  those  who  from 
gratitude  to  the  uncle  and  a  lively  recollection  of 
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the  glories  of  the  Empire  are  pure  Imperialists 
and  long  to  hail  Napoleon  II.  in  Louis  Napoleon. 
His  partisans  are  said  to  be  very  active  in  '.he  pro- 
vinces where  they  take  every  color  that  may  seem 
probable  to  render  their  candidate  more  acceptable. 
He  is  representedto  be  of  enormous  fortune  which 
is  all  to  be  spent  fot  the  dear  people.  Taxes  are 
to  be  abolished  and  every  person  is  to  be  made  com- 
fortable and  content.  In  one  place  it  is  promised 
that  Ledru  Rollin  shall  be  his  prime  minister,  in 
another  Raspail,  in  another  Thiers.  Many  in  Paris 
itself  speak  of  his  intention  to  divide  immense  sums 
of  money  among  the  needy  poor  and  laborers  out 
of  employ.  In  some  of  the  most  benighted  dis- 
tricts of  France,  it  is  believed  that  the  Emperor 
himself,  in  proper  person,  has  returned  to  France. 

Cavaignac  will  have  the  respectable  vote  of 
nearly  all  honest  and  moderate  republicans  who  still 
believe  the  republic  practicable  in  France  and  wish 
to  make  the  trial.  He  has  at  command  too  the  im- 
mense and  powerful  cohort  of  public  functionaries 
and  all  the  aids  and  appliances  of  Executive  pat- 
ronage. He  will  use  them  too  without  stint.  I 
have  nearly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Cavaignac 
is  as  interested  and  selfishly  ambitio'^s  as  any  of 
his  rivals. 

Ledru-Rollin  will  be  the  chosen  of  all  the  ad- 
vanced republicans.  It  is  said  that  Raspail  will 
decline  in  his  favor.  If  so,  Rollin  will  unite  the 
votes  of  the  red  and  social  republicans  and  come 
in  first  after  Louis  Napoleon. 

Thiers,  if  voted  for  at  all,  will  divide  with  Ca- 
vaignac the  votes  of  the  friends  of  the  moderate 
republic.  He  will  have  too  some  who  dream  as 
possible,  what  I  deem  as  improbable  as  a  legitimist 
restoration — the  recall  of  the  Orleans  family. 

The  only  chance  of  a  respectable  vole  for  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud  is  in  the  union  of  the  legitimist  and 
Orleans  parties.  This  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
summated, but  I  do  not  think  that  with  the  most 
favorable  results  for  this  combination,  it  will  do 
otherwise  than  place  Marshal  Bugeaud  last  in 
the  political  race  which  is  about  to  come  off. 

I  think  now  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  be  the  first 
President — and  that  in  process  of  lime — and  not 
after  a  very  long  interval,  he  will  write  himself 
Emperor  of  the  French — unless  foreign  war  should 
intervene  and  become  the  means  of  elevating  to 
that  giddy  and  dangerous  height  some  ambitious 
and  successful  soldier.  Such  a  man  would  be  the 
more  fit  and  legitimate  inheritor  of  the  crown  of 
Napoleon. 

W.  W.  M. 


The  following  inscription  intended  for  the  Louvre  pos- 
sesses bolh  simplicity  and  dignity — 

Panda  fores  populis,  sublimis  Lupara  :  non  est 
Terrarum  imperio  dignior  ulla  domus. 


Wottus  of  Neto  Morus. 


The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus  ; 
to  which  are  added  those  of  His  Companions.  By  Wash- 
ington Irving.  Author's  Revised  Edition.  New  York: 
George  P.  Putnam.     1848. 

We  can  imagine  no  more  agreeable  occupation  than  that 
in  which  Mr.  Irving  is  now  engaged, — the  supervising  the 
publication  c  '  his  complete  works  in  the  beautiful  text  of 
Mr.  Putnam.  At  his  time  of  life,  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  secured  a  fame  which  will  not  pass  easily  away, 
it  must  be  a  pleasant  labor,  indeed,  to  survey  the  works  of 
his  genius  as  they  appear  in  a  worthy  and  comely  edition, 
while  the  toils  of  authorship  exist  only  in  the  memory  and 
the  bays  he  has  won  are  as  green  as  the  binding  of  his  vol- 
umes !  Having  bid  adieu  to  public  life  and  exchanged  Ma- 
drid for  Sunnyside,  he  doffs  the  diplomatic  dress  for  his 
morning-gown,  and  gives  up  court  etiquette  for  slippered 
freedom.  In  this  charming  retirement,  proof-reading  be- 
comes attractive  and  revisal  a  luxury.  •  It  is  a  thing  to  be 
performed  con  amore  at  the  breakfast  table  or  in  the  library, 
and  not  at  the  bidding  of  the  printer's  devil,  by  the  mid- 
night taper.  Oh,  fortunate  litterateur  !  We  are  glad  that  to 
thee,  at  least,  the  walks  of  letters  have  been  ways  of  plea- 
santness, and  we  trust  that  thou  mayst  long  live  to  enjoy 
the  dignified  le  isure  of  mature  age.  Very  many  years  may 
it  be,  ere  the  cruel  Atropos  with  "  abhorred  shears"  shall 
cut  the  thread  of  thy  existence  ! 

It  is  matter  of  very  excusable  pride  to  the  American  stu- 
dent, that  the  story  of  Columbus  and  the  remarkable  age  of 
which  hisi)iography  forms  a  part, — the  age  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella, — should  have  been  reserved  for  two  Ameri- 
cans to  narrate  ;  and  that  these  writers,  by  their  patient  and 
laborious  research,  lending  to  the  task  all  the  faculties  of 
their  minds  and  throwing  around  the  whole  the  spell  of  a 
melodious  di'-^'on,  should  have  so  narrated  it,  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  office  will  ever  again  be  attempted  in  the 
English  language.  Until  the  appearance  of  the  work  now 
under  review,  the  English  reader  knew  not  much  more  of 
the  Genoese  "  Admiral,"  than  what  is  condensed,  with  com- 
mendable accuracy,  in  the  little  stanzas  of  the  school-boys, 

"  Co-iurabus  was  a  sailor  brave. 
Thai  first  did  cross  the  Atlantic  wave, 
He  sailed  far  over  the  ocean  blue, 
In  1492,"— 

and  although  a  host  of  writers  in  many  languages  had  treat- 
ed of  topics  relating  to  Spanish  history,  (and  among  them 
one  or  two,  who  tried  the  very  age  in  question) — Mignot, 
Becker,  Hall"'"'',  Dr.  Robertson,  Sismondi, — it  was  left  for 
Prescott  to  educe  order  out  of  chaos,  to  embody  in  a  lucid 
and  connected  exposition  the  events  of  the  most  interest- 
ing period  of  all  modern  time,  and  at  that  point  of  remote 
distance,  which  alone  gives  the  proper  historical  perspec- 
tive, to  set  before  us  that  estimable  pair  of  sovereigns,  upon 
whom  we  look  with  livelier  feelings  of  interest  than  any  of 
their  majestic  contemporaries.  These  two  writers,  Irving 
and  Prescott,  though  we  place  them  together  as  historians 
of  the  same  chain  of  events,  differ  widely  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars,  and  as  this  difference  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  manifest  than  in  their  treatment  of  Columbus,  it 
may  be  well  to  run  a  parallel  between  them,  and  see  how 
they  stand  in  comparison.  First,  they  differ  in  the  manner 
of  their  narratives.  It  is  proper  to  say,  indeed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  account  which  Prescott  gives  us  of  the  world- 
finder  and  the  events  of  his  singular  career,  that  it  is  merely 
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incidental  to  the  main  purpose  in  view,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  unfold  his  adventures  as  minutely  as  a  personal 
biography,  written  in  the  glow  of  admiration.     But  apart 
from  this,  the  manner  of  our  two  authors  is  very  different. 
We  see  no  conflict  of  statement,  no  disagreement  in  facts, 
but  the  divergence  is  to  be  noted  in  their  general   views, 
drawn  from  the  facts  as  put  together.     Prescott,  with  the 
poise  of  judgment,  which  belongs  only  to  the  true  historian, 
presents  a  calm  explanation  of  the  tardiness  with  which 
the  proposals  of  Columbus  were  considered  at  the  Court, 
admits  the  delay,  but  assigns  the  many  causes  which  led  to 
it, — appreciates   the  impatience  of  the  suitoi^,  full  of  his 
idea  of  a  new  hemisphere,  yet  reminds  us  of  the  generous 
patronage  of  the  Castilian  Queen,  ready  ever)  to  pledge  her 
tiara  for  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  and  altogether 
places  the  conduct  of  the  sovereigns  in  a  mure  excusable 
light  than  that  in  which  it  had  before  appeared.     Irving, 
t02ii  au  coHtraire,  warming  with  a  genuine  feeli^ig  of  affection 
for  the  navigator,  proceeds,  perhaps,  with  undue  severity 
against  these  royal  delinquents,  recites  the  circumstances  of 
their  indifference  and  neglect  toward  the  claims  of  Colum- 
bus, and  finally  concludes  with  some  eloquent  reflections  on 
their  ungrateful  conduct  during  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 
M^e  would  remark  a  difference  also  in  the  style  of  these 
authors.     Prescott  is  sober,  earnest  and  philosophical,  his 
style  is  stately,  and  yet  it  wears  not  the  buskin  of  Gibbon, 
and  there  is  every  where  displayed  such  tact  in  arrange- 
ment and  such  taste  in  the  grouping  of  figures  and  incidents 
as  could  only  have  been  attained  by  careful  fjttention  to  the 
best  models.    In  his  passages,  having  refereiice  to  Colum- 
bus, we  see  no  attempt  to  invest  him  with  adventitious 
traits,  the  man  is  set  before  us  "  without  the.  foreign  aid  of 
ornament."     But  Irving  is  the  most  picturesque  of  writers 
and  the  most  charming  of  biographers.     He-  makes  a  sea- 
piece  on  every  page  and  the  hero  of  the  story  is  always  in 
the  foreground.     The  first  adventures  of  the  young  mari- 
ner,— his  listless  life  around  the  docks  at  Lisbon, — the  em- 
barkation of  his  crews  for  the  western  world,  their  depar- 
ture from  Palos,  and  the  little  barks  becalmed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  autumnal  ocean, — the  perils  pf  tempest, — are 
all,  in  the  highest  degree,  graphic  descriptions,  and  when 
land  is  at  last  discovered,  our  author  is  so  ..highly  artistic 
that  we  migiit  almost  fancy  that  the  pencil  of  Vanderlyn 
had  caught   its    hues  from  the   delineations    of   Geoffrey 
Crayon.     In  another  work,  relating  to  the  same  country  and 
times,  in  which  he  traces  the  events  which  accompanied 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, — the  "  Conquestof  Grenada," — 
the  same  peculiarities  may  be  observed.     If  we  might  be 
pardoned  the  conceits,  we  should  say  that  the  work  of  Pres- 
cott was  a  woof  made  of  the  finest  fleeces  from  the  hills  of 
Leon, — Irving's  the  gay  embroidery  of  Xarifa  in  the  ballad  : 
the  former  a  strain  of  wondrous  and  prolonged  harmony,  the 
latter   an  aria  played  upon   the  courtly  lutes  of  the  Al- 
hamra ! 


The  American  ^Manual — Containing  a  brief  outline  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Political  Power  and  the  Laws 
of  Naltions  ;  a  commentary  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  and  a  lucid  exposition, 
of  the  duties  of  Voters,  Jurors  and  Civil  Magistrates  ; 
with  questions,  definitions  and  marginal  exercises,  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  schools,  academies  and  the  public.  By 
Joseph'  Bartlett  Burleigh,  A.  M.,  a  member  of  the  Balti- 
more Bar  and  President  of  Newton  University.  Phila- 
delphia,    Grigg,  Elliot  &c  Co.    1848.    pp.  372. 


We  have  not  been  fortunate  in  our  remarks,  however,  if 
we  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  histories  of  Mr. 
Irving  are  calculated  simply  to  amuse,  for  there  is  much 
solid  instruction  conveyed  in  them,  which  the  English 
reader  can  obtain  from  no  other  source.  They  have  been 
compiled  with  great  care,  and  a  constant  reference  to  ori- 
ginal documents,  and  the  author  has  freely  availed  himself 
of  the  researches  of  M.  Navarrete,  whose  assistance  he 
acknowledges  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  point  gained  to  make  useful  knowledge 
readable,  and  the  most  prosy  and  captious  critic  will  not 
contest  the  facts  of  Mr.  Irving,  because  they  are  pleasantly 
narrated. 

This  book  has  reached  us  through  Messrs.  Drinker  and 
Morris. 


We  thiiiii  Mr.  Burleigh  has  done  the  cause  of  education 
great  service  by  this  publication.     In  clear,  comprehensive 
treatises  on  politics,  the  book  lists  of  our  schools  are  noto- 
riously deficient.     And  yet  what  is  more  desirable — what 
more  vitally  important  to  American  youth,  than  an  acquain- 
tance at  least  with  l;he  rudimentary  principles  of  the  great 
science  of  politics  ?     This  is  hereafter  to  be  the  absorbing 
business,  the  one  great  duty  of  their  lives.     Under  these 
circumstances,  no  honest  teacher,  no  affectionate  parent,  no 
wise  statestaan  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience,  to  regard 
with  indifference  the  acquisition  of  this  sort  of  knowledge, 
by  those  who  are  hereafter  to  assume  the   tremendous  res- 
ponsibilities of  independent  electors.     We  can  all  see  the 
folly   of  sending  a  young  man  into  a  profession  blindfold, 
ignorant  of  its  requirements,  uninstructed  in  its  technicali- 
ties.    Yet  here,   for   the  most  part,  his  insufficiency  does 
comparatively    little  harm  to  any  one  but  himself     At  the 
ballot-bos,  hcH^-.ever,   he  exerts  a  direct  influence  over  the 
interests  and  destinies  of  millions  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Self-preservation,  alone,  then,  should  induce  us  to  pay  earn- 
est attention  to  the  qualifications  of  voters.    We  may  prate 
about  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box,  and  the  guarantees  of  the 
constitution  as  much  as  we  please,  but  there  is  only  one  • 
way  to  insure'  the  one,  and  to  enforce  the  other.     What  pu- 
rity can  we  ejpert  in  the  stream,  if  the  fountain  be  defiled  ? 
We  must  cleanse  the  well-head  first.     We  must  go  back  to 
the  very  beginning — we  must  take  the  embryo  voter  and 
prepare  him   for  the  solemn  duty  which  is  to  devolve  upon 
him.     Without  intelligence  and  honesty  universal  suffrage 
is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  that  ever  ate  into  the  heart 
of  a  commonwealth  ;  and  without  a  careful  training  of  the 
youth,  these  qualifications  will  not  exist  in  the  man.   We  all 
know  these  ihin'js,  but  who  acts  upon  them  ?     Our  teach- 
ers?    Not  they.      There  is  no  one  branch  of  their  duties 
which  they  more  sedulously,  perseveringly  and   entirely 
neglect  than  this  very  one  which  of  all  others  demands  their 
most  constant  attention.     We  hope  that  the  book  before 
us  will  have  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of  teachers  gen- 
erally and  of  the  .whole  community. 

But  to  leave  generalities  and  come  at  once  to  particulars  ; 
the  American  Manual  is,  as  its  title  page  imports,  an  ele- 
mentary work  on  politics.  The  necessity  of  government, 
the  origin  of  law,  the  duty  of  submission  to  both,  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations,  and  kindred  topics  are  discussed 
with  suflicient  fullness  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  those  for 
whom  the  work  has  been  prepared  ;  but  the  author  has  very 
properly  directed  particular  attention  to  accidental  politics 
as  being  the  most  practical.  He  has  sketched  the  origin  of 
the  American  Constitution,  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  old 
articles  of  confederation,  shown  their  inadequacy  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  and  the  country,  and  after  rela- 
ting the  progress  of  public  sentiment  and  legislative  action 
up  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  admirable  system  of  gov- 
ernment, he  has  examined  and  expounded  the  Constitution 
itself  in  a  clear,  simple  and  intelligible  manner.  The  au- 
thor's exposition  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  voters, 
jurors  and  civil  magistrates  is  concise  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  understanding  and  the  wants  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  Along  the  marginof  each  page  there  is  arrang- 
ed a  column  of  words  cotrespouding  to  certain  marked  words 
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in  the  text.  These  the  author  calls  definitions,  synonyms 
and  verbal  exercises,  &c.  The  plan  is  novel  and  orig- 
inal. It  must  exercise  the  pupil's  ingenuity,  stimulate  en- 
quiry, and  arouse  an  intense  interest  in  what  learners  gen- 
erally consider  the  dullest  part  of  their  tasks,  the  proper 
application  of  words  and  the  investigation  of  verbal  differ- 
ences. Throughout  the  vvhole  book  the  political  sentiments 
are  unexceptionable  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  highest  order. 
We  presume  the  w^ork  may  be  had  at  any  of  our  book- 
stores. 


The  Women  of  the  Bible;  delineated  in  a  series  of 
Sketches  of  prominent  Females  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, by  Clergymen  of  the  United  States.  Illustrated  by 
18  characteristic  steel  engravings.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Wainwright,  D.  D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     1849.     Royal  Octavo. 

This  superb  volume,  adorned  in  the  highest  style  of  art, 
and  "gleaming  in  purple  and  gold,"  will  be  a  great  favorite 
among  the  publications  for  the  New  Year.  Indeed  it  far 
outshines  any  similar  work  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice 
and  demands  for  the  Appletons  the  palm  of  excellence  in 
their  department.  The  antique  binding  in  embossed  mo- 
rocco, and  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  printing,  would 
alone  entitle  it  to  this  praise,  but  the  great  charm  of  the 
volume  will  be  found  in  the  engravings,  which  were  execu- 
ted, we  believe,  in  England,  at  great  expense,  and  imported 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  We  do  not  know  when  vi'e  have 
seen  anything  so  exquisite  as  these  varied  designs,  embra- 
cing as  well  the  gaudy  Queen  of  Sheba,  as  the  lovely  and 
unaifected  Ruth, — Judith  with  the  sword  of  vengeance  in 
her  hand,  and  the  desolate  mother  of  the  Maccabees. 

It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  work,  however,  to 
lavish  all  our  commendations  upon  its  exterior.  The  lit- 
erary portion  of  it  is  unexceptionable  and  is  somewhat 
unique  as  having  been  executed  by  many  hands.  First 
upon  the  list  of  contributors  comes  our  excellent  friend. 
Dr.  Sprague  of  Albany,  who  always  writes  well,  and  who 
seems  to  have  attained  as  clear  an  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  Hagar,  as  if  he  had  recently  come  into  possession  of 
her  autograph,  well  authenticated,  on  some  curious  papy- 
rus. Then  follows  an  imposing  array  of  bishops,  in  broth- 
erly companionship  with  others  who  recognize  not  lawn 
nor  liturgy  ;  the  worthy  Dr.  Potts  himself,  (who  is  well 
known  for  his  controversial  passage  with  the  reverend  edi- 
tor,) having  furnished  a  most  spirited  portraiture  of  Jeze- 
bel. We  rejoice  to  see  this  "  dwelling  together  in  unity," 
among  our  prominent  divines,  even  if  their  field  of  fellow- 
ship should  be  confined  to  the  centre-table,  and  we  predict 
as  the  result  of  it  a  kindlier  feeling  among  religious  people, 
who  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  estranged  by  shades 
of  difference  in  opinion. 

The  public  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  the  Appletons 
have  in  preparation  a  companion  volume  to  the  present 
work,  to  be  entitled  "  Women  of  the  New  Testament." 

For  sale  by  Nash  &  Woodhouse. 


Poems  :  By  William  Cowper.  With  a  Biographical  and 
Critical  Introduction,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale  :  and 
Seventy-Five  Illustrations,  Engraved  by  John  S.  and 
Tudor  Horton,  from  Drawings  by  John  Gilbert.  In  two 
Volumes.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff 
Street. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  were  induced  by  our  com- 
mendations to  buy  copies  of  Milton,  Thomson  and  Gold- 
smith, in  the  beautiful  reprints  of  the  Harpers  from  the 


Etching  Club  Editions, — will  be  glad  to  see  the  works  of 
the  bard  of  Olney  in  a  similar  garb.  The  present  volumes 
are,  indeed,  very  elegant  and  as  the  expense  of  their  pub- 
lication has  been  necessarily  great,  we  trust  they  will  meet 
with  an  extensive  sale.  The  designs  and  engraving,  we 
understand,  are  by  American  artists,  so  that  in  this  respect, 
at  least,  the  style  of  the  work  differs  from  those  already 
mentioned,  and  reflects  even  greater  credit  upon  the  pub- 
lishers. 

For  sale  by  Djinker  &  Morris. 


Illustrated  Poems.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.  With 
Designs  by  Felix  O.  C.  Darley,  Engraved  by  American 
Artists.    Philadelphia.     Carey  &  Hart.     1849. 

Mrs.  Sigourney's  claims  to  poetic  distinction  have  long 
since  been  settled,  so  that  the  present  elegant  volume  de- 
mands from  us  no  dissertation  on  her  genius.  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  bestowing  our  unqualified  praise  upon  the 
publishers  for  the  good  taste  displayed  in  its  "  getting  up." 
We  are  glad  to  see,  too,  that  the  eminent  abilities  of  Dar- 
ley have  at  length  been  enlisted  in  the  illustration  of  meri- 
torious works  and  that  his  handsome  designs  will  no  longer 
be  thrown  away  upon  evanescent  and  often  vulgar  publica- 
tions. Talent  like  his  should  not  be  kept  in  the  police-of- 
fice. There  "are  some  gems  of  the  first  water  among  the 
illustrations  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  Poems.  "  The  Tomb," 
at  the  27th  page,  and  the  "  Ancient  Family  Clock,"  are  un- 
surpassed. 

Mrs.  Sigourney  dedicates  this  volume  with  exceeding 
propriety  to  the  poet  Rogers,  and  we  notice  that  she  has  in- 
cluded among  her  best  efforts  the  poem  of  "  Man's  Three 
Guests,"  written  for  the  May  number  of  our  magazine  for 
the  present  year. 

For  this  volume  we  are  indebted  to  Drinker  &  Morris. 


A  First  Book  in  Greek  ;  containing  a  full  account  of 
the  forms  of  words,  &c.  &c.  By  John  McClintock,  D. 
D.,  and  George  R.  Crooks,  A.  M.,  of  Dickinson  College. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    New  York.     1848. 

Harper  &  Brothers  are  now  publishing  two  distinct  series 
of  elementary  classical  works,  a  fact  that  .speaks  largely 
for  their  enterprise.  The  present  volume  has  been  brought 
forth  by  the  deserved  and  remarkable  success  of  the  "  First 
Book  in  Latin,"  issued  by  the  same  house  about  eighteen 
months  ago.  The  plan  of  the  two  works  is  very  similar. 
In  the  "  First  Book  in  Greek,"  we  have  a  general  view  of 
the  grammar  as  far  as  the  verbs ;  the  syntax  and  reading  les- 
sons having  been  judiciously  reserved  for  a  "  Second  Book," 
which  is  now  in  press  and  will  shortly  appear.  We  pre- 
dict for  both  a  large  field  of  usefulness. 


The  Thousand  and  One  Nights  :  or.  The  Arabian 
Night's  Entertainments.  Translated  and  arranged  for 
family  reading.  With  Explanatory  Notes.  By  E.  W. 
Lane.  Esq.  From  the  second  London  Edition.  Illus- 
trated with  six  hundred  wood-cuts  by  Harvey,  and  illu- 
minated titles  by  Owen  Jones.  In  two  volumes.  New 
York.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  twelfth  part,  which  completes  this  beautiful  publica- 
tion, has  just  been  issued,  and  we  have  seen  copies  of  the 
entire  work,  in  two  handsome  volumes,  tastefully  bound  in 
muslin,  wiih  appropiiate  devices.  The  illustrations  are  in- 
deed very  spirited  and  ure  better,  perhaps,  tow  ards  the  close 
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than  at  the  beginning.  The  hand  of  the  engraver  would 
seem  to  have  become  more  skilful  as  he  proceeded  with  his 
task,  and  to  have  caught  in  a  greater  degree  the  idea  of  the 
Arabian  fantasy.  No  book  has  ever  attained  so  wide  a  pop- 
ularity as  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  no  edition  of  it  is  so 
good  as  that  before  us.     It  is  for  sale  by  Drinker  &  Morris. 


The  Italian  Sketch  Book.  By  Henry  T.  Tuckerman. 
Author  of  "Thoughts  on  the  Poets,"  "Artist-Life,"  etc. 
Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  York  : 
J.  C.  Riker.     1848. 


It  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  an  improving  public  taste^ 
that  a  demand  should  be  made  for  a  third  edition  of  this 
work.  It  appears  now  in  an  excellent  form,  with  very  con- 
siderable additions  and  emendations.  Mr.  Tuckerman  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  American  writers,  as  we  think 
the  pages  of  the  Messenger  for  the  current  year  abundantly 
show,  and  belongs  to  a  class,  which  is  we  fear  a  small  one, 
of  quiet  and  earnest  thinkers.  "  The  Italian  Sketch  Book" 
is  indeed  delightful  reading;  being  altogether  unlike  the 
ordinary  volumes  of  tourists,  which  are  but  amplified  edi- 
tions of  Murray's  Guides,  and  presenting  a  most  attractive 
picture  of  life  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's,  almost 
bringing  us  so  near, — like  the  Dutch  telescope  with  the 
Haarlem  organ, — that  we  can  hear  the  clock  of  Monte  Ci- 
torio  telling  ths  hours  upon  the  slumberous  atmosphere. 


Christian  Songs.  By  the  Rev.  James  Gilborne  Lyons, 
L.  L.  D.  Fourth  Edition.  Philadelphia:  George  S.  Ap- 
pleton,  164  Chesnut  Street.     1849. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  this  pleasing  little  volume  of  poems.  The  ex- 
tensive circulation  it  has  already  attained  and  the  frequency 
■with  which  many  of  the  Songs  have  been  republished  by 
the  newspaper  press,  attest  the  popularity  of  Dr.  Lyons  as 
a  writer  of  devotional  veises.  The  "  Song"  of  "  The  Mag- 
netic Telegraph"  has  been  particularly  admired  and  has 
penetrated  to  firesides  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Mr.  Morse's 
wires.  This  is,  perhaps,  after  all  the  true  criterion  of  ex- 
cellence. For  ourselves,  we  are  not  highly  impressed  with 
the  poetical  merits  of  the  volume,  although  the  catholic 
spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived,  and  the  excellent  sentiments 
that  are  embodied  in  the  verse  commend  it  to  a  large  share 
of  public  regard. 


Wreaths  OF  Friendship.  A  Gift  for  the  Young.  By 
T.  S.  Arthur  and  F.  C.  Woodworth.  Baker  &  Scribner. 
1849. 

A  very  neat  juvenile  gift-book.  The  contents  are  of  a 
character  to  please  and  instruct  the  youthful  mind,  as  might 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  name  of  Mr.  Arthur,  as  one  of 
the  compilers.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  rhyme,  judi- 
ciusly  intermingled  with  the  narratives,  of  an  appropriate 
kind,  and  the  book  is  well  illustrated  with  wood  cuts. 

For  sale  by  Nash  &  Woodhouse. 


The  Vindication  :  A  Satire,  on  "  Charleston :  A  Poem." 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Printed  by  Walker  &  Burke,  No. 
101  East  Bay.    1848. 

From  the  "  Advertisement"  extraordinary  which  prefa- 
ces this  little  pamphlet,  we  learn  that  it  was  called  forth  by 


a  satire,  which  some  northern  lady  had  perpetrated  on 
Charleston,  and  that  the  author,  (who  is  no  other  than  our 
correspondent  "  Alton,")  having  gone  into  the  court  of 
Chancery  where  the  Muses  preside,  with  a  complaint 
against  the  fair  offender,  obtained  a  decree  denouncing  tlie 
aforesaid  "satire"  as  libellous  ;  whereupon,  he,  the  afore- 
said author,  instigated  thereto  doubtless  by  the  nine  Chan- 
cellors above-mentioned,  undertook  to  write,  and  did  write 
the  Vindication  which  is  before  us.  Now  we  must  say  that 
this  northern  lady  might  have  been  much  better  employed 
than  in  abusing  Charleston,  which  is  proverbial  as  the  abode 
of  refinement  and  hospitality,  and  which  southerners  are 
proud  of,  for  its  society,  its  capital  dinners  and  its  cotton. 
Our  author  takes  up  the  cudgels  most  manfully  not  only  for 
Charleston,  but  for  the  entire  South,  in  a  spirit  which  we 
cordially  commend,  and  carries  the  war  afterwards  into 
Yankeedora  with  some  animation.  His  blows  are  at  times 
too  harshly  administered  to  our  northern  friends,  but  this 
is  a  poetic  license.  As  a  poem,  the  Vindication  does  not 
aspire  to  epic  dignity,  but  it  is  not  wanting  in  lines  that  run 
smoothly  and  carry  with  them  energy  of  thought. 


ScHMiTz  AND  Zumpt's  CLASSICAL  SERIES — Sallust  and 
Virgil.    Philadelphia.     Lea  &  Blanchard. 

The  high  reputation  for  classical  learning  that  Drs, 
Schmitz  and  Zumpt  enjoy,  will  commend  these  volumes  to 
the  attention  of  teachers  of  the  Latin  language.  The  edition 
of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  belonging  to  this  series,  which 
was  published  some  time  since,  met  with  general  favor,  and 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  present  copies  of  Virgil  and 
Sallust  as  eminently  adapted  to  the  use  of  students.  The 
notes  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  assistance,  where 
il  is  really  necessary,  without  furnishing  a  temptation  to 
sluggishness  by  supplying  a  full  translation  of  the  text. 
The  series  possesses  two  great  advantages,  the  books  are 
small  and  neatly  printed,  and  they  are  so  cheap  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  almost  everybody. 

They  may  he  found  at  the  bookstore  of  Drinker  &  Mor- 
ris. 


The  Book  of  Pearls  :  A  Choice  Garland  of  Prose, 
Poetry  and  Art,   Containing  Twenty  Finely   executed 

^  steel  engravings.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
MDCCCXLIX. 

The  Lady's  Annual  :  A  Souvenirof  Friendship  and  Re- 
membrance for  MDCCCXLIX.  With  Original  Contri- 
butions by  Female  Writers.  Edited  by  Emily  Marshall. 
Illustrated  by  Twenty-Six  engravings.  New  York.  D- 
Appleton  &  Co.     1849. 

The  Juvenile  Scrap-Book  for  1849  :  A  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Present  for  Young  People.  Edited  by 
Grandfather  Merryman.  With  Twenty-Eight  Engravings 
on  steel.    New  York.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1849. 

Here  are  annuals  for  the  few  and  annuals  for  the  million  ! 
We  place  them  in  the  order  of  merit  and  not  in  the  order  of 
pretension,  for,  as  generally  happens,  the  title-page  which 
promises  most,  is  that  of  a  book,  excellent  no  doubt  in  its 
way,  but  not  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  modern  publica- 
tion. Still  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  little  "Jack 
Homers,"  for  whom  it  was  designed.  "  The  Lady's  An- 
nual is  somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  art  and  is  very 
nearly  bound  in  morocco.  "  The  Book  of  Pearls,"  how- 
ever, deserves  much  greater  praise,  for  it  is  really  attract- 
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ive,  both  on  account  of  its  choice  engravings  and  its  reada- 
ble and  well-selected  literary  papers.  Two  or  three  of  the 
engravings  we  would  especially  notice, — the  head  of  Lord 
Byron,  Joan  of  Arc  and  Sappho,— all  classically  beautiful 
and  suited  to  the  fame  of  this  trio  of  worthies. 

These  volumes  may  be    obtained   of  Nash  &  Wood- 
house. 


De  Bow's  Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West. 
Oct.  and  Nov.  1848.     Vol.  6.    Nos.  4  and  5. 

Our  Crescent  City  friend,  whose  usual  visit  was  denied 
us  last  tnontb,  comes  now  in  duplicate  form,  as  plethoric  as 
an  alderman  of  the  second  Municipality.  In  his  regular 
habit,  we  receive  him  always  with  a  kindly  greeting,  but 
when  he  comes  in  such  an  unquestionable'shape  as  at  pres- 
ent, he  is  of  course  doubly  welcome.  What  says  poor 
Hood? 

There's  a  twofold  sweetness  in  double  pipes  ; 
And  a  double  barrel  and  double  snipes 

Give  the  sportsman  a  duplicate  pleasure  : 
There's  double  safety  in  double  locks 
And  double  letters  bring  cash  for  the  box; 
And  all  the  world  knows  that  double  knocks 

Are  gentility's  double  measure. 

And  so  with  regard  to  our  commercial  cotemporary,  al- 
though he  is  more  connected  with  produce  than  poetry, 
there  is  always  a  double  value  in  his  double  numbers. 

With  this  expression  of  our  good-will,  frivolously  though 
sincerely  given,  let  us  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  intima- 
tion of  Mr.  De  Bow,  that  we  have  "  excluded  him  from  all 
the  laurels  of  the  Southern  periodical  press,"  in  not  asso- 
ciating him  with  the  Southern  Quarterly  and  the  Messen- 
ger in  our  comments  on  the  Index  of  the  "  Brothers  in 
Unity."  We  did  not  allude  to  the  omission  of  the  Review 
because  we  were  under  the  impression  that  commercial 
magazines  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Index  itself. 
This  impression  was  derived  from  the  fact,  that  Hunt's 
Merchant's  Magazine,  a  northern  work  of  very  similar 
character  with  Mr.  De  Bow's,  was  also  omitted.  We 
pprtaiiily  do  not  think  him  "nothing  if  not  statistical," 
for  we  took  occasion  to  regret,  as  long  ago  as  June  last, 
that  we  did  not  see  more  frequently  the  pleasant  traces  of 
his  literary  walk  through  the  pages  of  his  own  periodical. 
In  our  day,  when,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  De  Bow's  motto, 
"  Commerce  is  King," — when  "  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals 
in  malt"  and  Halleck  himself  is  at  the  desk  of  a  compting- 
roora,  we  cannot  complain  that  intellect  should  be  "  on 
change,"  but  we  feel  assured  that  Mr.  De  Bow  will  yet  do 
brave  things  for  Southern  literature  as  well  as  Southern 
trafEc,  and  we  trust  that  his  valuable  work  will  abundantly 
prosper  and  be  circulated,  as  Mr.  Longfellow  says, 

From  the  bleak  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  lands  where  the 

Father  of  Waters 
Seizes  the  hills  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them  down  to  the 

ocean. 


umes  published  by  the  Appletons  alone,  that  all  tastes  are 
likely  to  be  gratified  in  the  way  of  Christmas  Gifts.  We 
are  not  s>re  after  all  that  the  present  luxurious  octavo  is 
not  the  most  attractive  of  the  series,  for  it  embodies  almost 
the  whole  devotional  poetry  of  England  and  America  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  introduces  us  once  again  into  that 
charming  society  of  old  English  Poets,  not  to  know  whom 
argues  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  language.  We  cannot,  of  course,  enumerate 
the  gems  we  find  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  volume, 
but  we  can  say  that  Mr.  Griswold  seems  to  have  made  very 
happy  selections.  The  "Dies  Irae"  of  Orashaw,  "To 
Daffodils"  of  Herrick  and  some  of  the  exquisite  fancies  of 
Vaughan  find  a  place  in  company  with  the  best  thoughts  of 
Wordsworth  and  Croly  and  the  solemn  music  of  Bryant. 
The  work  is  beautifully  printed  and  is  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  steel  Engravings.  It  has  reached  us  through 
Nash  &  Woodhouse, 


The  Sacred  Poets  of  England  and  America,  for 
Three  Centuries.  Edited  by  Rufus  W.  Griswold.  Il- 
lustrated with  Steel  Engravings.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.     1849. 

Such  is  the  number  and  variety  of  the  presentation  vol- 


The  Salamander:  A  Legend  for  Christmas.  Found 
amongst  the  papers  of  the  late  Ernest  Helfenstein.  Edi- 
ted by  E,  Oakes  Smith.  New  York :  George  P.  Put- 
nam, 155  Broadway.     1848. 

Ernest  Helfenstein,  we  believe,  is  but  a  literary  alias,  under 
which  Mrs.  OaKes  Smith  has  contributed  heretofore  to  the 
magazines,  just  as  the  Essayists  of  Queen  Anne's  day  ad- 
dressed the  public  under  the  ?io»i?«es  depZwne  of  Isaac  Bick- 
erstafF  and  Will  Honeycomb.  Mrs.  Smith,  in  her  own 
name,  has  long  been  known  as  a  charming  writer  both  of 
prose  and  verse  and  "  Ernest  Helfenstein"  has  won  as  high 
a  fame  in  the  line  of  metaphysical  speculation.  The  pre- 
sent volume  is  a  delightful  little  romance,  very  much  in  the 
style  of  Undine,  which  has  evidently  cost  the  author  much 
pains-taking  in  its  artistic  elaboration.  It  is  most  appro- 
priately published  as  a  gift-book  and  has  several  spirited 
illustrations  by  Darley. 


Child  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs.  S. 
Anna  Lewis,  Author  of  "  Records  of  the  Heart,"  etc.,  etc. 
New  York  :  George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.    1848. 

Mrs.  Lewis's  Poems  have  been  so  largely  and  justly  re- 
viewed in  a  recent  number  of  our  magazine,  by  the  dis- 
criminating hand  of  Mr.  Poe,  that  we  deem  it  quite  unne- 
cessary to  say  anything  more  of  them  at  present,  than  that 
we  regard  them  as  establishing  the  author's  claim  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  Poets  of  America.  The  present  volume 
abounds  in  felicities  of  expression,  striking  turns  of  thought 
and  melodious  versification.  Mr.  Putnam  has  done  well 
to  present  these  poems  in  a  popular  and  attractive  form. 


Blackwood's  Magazine  for  November. 
The  present  number  of  Blackwood  contains  several  agree- 
able articles,  among  which  may  be  found  the  last  of  the  se- 
ries entitled  "  Life  in  the  Far  West,"  by  the  late  George 
Frederick  Ruxton,  who  died  a  few  months  since  at  St. 
Louis.  An  obituary  of  this  gifted  young  man  accompanies 
the  paper.  Some  account  is  given  by  him  of  the  Mormon 
settlement  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  California,  together 
with  a  rapid  history  of  the  delusion  and  a  biography  of  Joe 
Smith,  which  are  neither  so  accurate  nor  so  well  drawn  as 
those  presented  in  our  last  number,  but  which  are  still  read- 
able. 

On  the  cover  of  the  present  number,  the  reader  will  see 
an  advertisement  of  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  setting  forth 
the  terms  of  their  republication  of  English  literature. 
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TO  ALL  DELINQUENT  SUBSCRIBERS. 


We  had  occasion,  on  the  cover  of  our  last  number,  to  dun  our  delinquent  subscribers. 
This  we  did  as  politely  as  possible,  and  in  the  hope  that  we  should  not  be  compelled  awaiu 
to  undertake  that  ungrateful  task.  But  our  appeal  has  had  no  effect,  and  we  must  now 
insist  positively,  as  a  matter  of  right,  on  a  speedy  remittance  of  our  dues.  We  submit  to- 
the  sense  of  justice  of  those  indebted  to  us,  that  our  labor — patient  and  unremitting  as  it 
has  been— should  not  go  altogether  unrewarded.  We  have  worked  faithfully  in  your  be- 
half. We  insist  once  again  therefore  on  the  fulfilment  of  your  part  of  the  contract, — that 
we  should  be  paid  for  it. 
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